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X3:TIDI^35T SERVICE 


BETWEEN 

BOMBAY AND LIVERPOOL via SUEZ,^ 
PORTSAID & MARSEILLES. 


The foUowing Sleamcr'i nri* now ill tWi sen ice — 

Names. Tons i Names Tons 

“CIRCASSIA” . 6,733 I “OLYMPIA” . 

.•CASTALIA" .. . . 6,388 I “MASSILIA” . . . 5,09? 

“ ELYSIA” . . 6,368 ! “ SCINDIA" .. 5,106 

These comfortable passenger Steamers ha^e been built expressly tor the Indian trade tvith 
accommodation on the upper deck. They are all fitted with M.iriom Wireless Telegraph) and 
carry Surgeon and Stew'ardess 

Special Reductions granted to Missionaries, Hospital Nurses, Tea Planters, Railwa) 
Employees, and Theatrical Companies ; also Reductions gnanted to Families and on return 
passages within a years. 

Handbooks of general information containing full particulars with regard to r .toe oi 
PaRsago-moncy, Luggage, &c., can be had on application to the various Agencies 


HEAD OFFICE 

ANCHOR T1N1 fllKNDlRSON BROlUFRS), LTD, t>I ASGOW 


AGENTS. 

W & A GRAHAM & CO., BOMBAY. 

GRAHAM & CO., CALCUTTA, and D. GRAHAM Sc CO„ KARACHI. 

OTHER AGENCIES IN CONNECTION WITH THIS SERVICE. 

BEST iSs Co., Madras. ' P A. YOUNG, Marseiilfs 

DELMEGE, FORSYTH & Co , Galle & J G. BEYTS & Co., Suez 

Colombo. ■ ANCHOR LINE (HENDERSON BROS.) 

ADEN COAL Co.. Aden. Ltd.. London, Liverpool, Dundee, Gib- 

CORY BROS. & Co, Lid. Port Said raitar, Manchester and Londondirry. 

HEWART. ROMEO &ALDERSON,Ai EX- I ANCHOR LINE. ai. State St., New 
andria. York; W. Randolph St., Chicago , 

CUNARD ANCHOR LINE, Naplfs ^ 
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Plates, Papers, Chemicals 

have become^ world-famous for their quality 
and uniformity. They are made in a long 
range for photographic work of all kinds and 
are capable of withstanding tropical heat and 
damp. 


The Photographic HAND- 

BOOK contains ^ full instructions for the 
making of Negatives, Prints, Lantern Slides 
and Enlargements. It is a volume of 140 pages, 
well bound and profusely illustrated. 

Price : Re. I net from ail Dealers or post free 
from 

WELLINGTON & WARD 

Cook’s Building, Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY. 

Works : Elstree, England. 

Branches at 

CALCUTTA, LONDON, PARIS. 






FOR EVERY PENCIL PURPOSE. 


“VENUS PENCILS” are ihe standard 
of the world, and their reputation for 
smoothness, true grading, and adaptability 
for every purpose, has been established 
for years. Every stroke of a VENUS is 
a demonstration of VENUS’ magni- 
ficent quality and explains why VENUS 
PENCILS are recognised as the world’s 
standard for quality. 



17 Grades Blacklead, 6B (Softest) to 
9H (Hardest), also 3 styles Copying. 

Of all high-class Stationers and Bazaars 

'VENUS ” 173-5, Lower Clapton Road, E. 5 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


VENUS 
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FRAME 6 Co. 

{G MacGregor Frame ) (SLenhen Eweu ) 

Kst.iblisho.l GI. \SGtnV. tS88 LONDON. 180 . NF{\V YORK. 189.^. 

WORLD-WIDE MERCHANTS, 

21, Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C. 3 

Tcl. Add. “ rramc//o, London.” All U'^ual Code* . 

IMPORTERS 

COCOA, SUC.AR. COFFKF, COTION. COPRA. 

HIDES, PEPPER. CLOVFS, C.INCtER and .ill 
SPICES. 

HONEA', BEESWAX, KCAT. PALM OIL. PALM 
KERNELS, RICF. SAGO. TAPIOCA ind all 
CEREALS. 

COTTCAN SEED. DIVLDIVI, RFERFR. 

BALATA, CARNAUBA WAX. TIN .md ill 
Ml* r ALS. AVOODS of all kinds and all 1 ROPK AL 
PRODCCF. 

EXPORTERS 

STOKES. lOOD STUFFS. HARDAA'ARL. 

MACHINERY and CUiNEK AL MEKCHANDISI* 

SUPPLIERS TO FOREIGN CiOVERNMENTS. LETTERS 
OF CREDIT OPENED AGAINST CONSIGNMEMS 


C'oi icspondcnfs in Non A'«>ik 

FRAME «S CO., 

90-96, Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Cable Address 


“ADVANCE, NEW YORK.’* 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION. 

Head Office : — NEW YORK. 


Capital Paid-Up 

0 . i;3,250,000 

Reserve Fund 

a. $3,250,000 

Undivided Profits 

0. $3,055,000 

London 

On'icE 36, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


BRANCHES : 


Bomhw. 

London. 

Santiago de Los 

Bata\ i \ . 

1 Lyons. 

1 Caballeros. 

Cakckti A. 

; Manij.a. 

Santo Domingo. 

Canton. 

Medellin. 

, Shanc^au 
SingaT^j^e. 
SouRAmv^. - yF 
Tientsin., ^ 

Cebu. 

Panama. 

Colon. 

Peking. 

Hankow. 

Puerto Plata 

Harbin. 

' Rangoon 

: Tsing^tao.^' . 

Hongkong. 

San P'rancisco. 

YoKoriAMA. . 

Kobe. 

San Pedro de Ma- 



CORKS, 


Throu^di its close aftilialion with The National City Bank 
of New Yorky the Bank is able to offer the special 
services ol the Branches of that institution in all the important 
towns in Cuba and South yVincrica. 

Current Deposit Accounts opened, on which interest 
is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on Daily Balances from 
Rs. 1,000 up to Rs. 1,00,000. 

Fixed Deposits received for 12 months and for shorter 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

General Banking and Exchange business throughout the 
world. 

Special Facilities for Business with America. 

H. A. W. BRENT, 

Manager. 

Bombay Office :~43-48, CHURCH GATE STREET. 



The Yokohama Specie Bahk, Ld- 

(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) 

(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 

Subscribed Capital ... Yen 48 , 000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... ,, 42 , 000,000 

Reserve Fund ,, 25 , 000,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES : 

BOMBAY, BATAVIA, BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, 
CHANGCHUN, DAIREN, FENGTIEN, HANKOW, 
HARBIN, HONGKONG, HONOLULU, KAI-YUAN, 
KOBE, LONDON, LOS ANGELES, LYONS, 
MANILA, NAGASAKI, NEWCHWANG, NEW YORK, 
OSAKA, PEKING, RANGOON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE. SHANGHAI, SHIMO- 
NOSEKI, SINGAPORE, SOURABAYA, SYDNEY, 
TIENTSIN, TSINAN, TOKYO, TSINGTAU, VLADI- 
VOSTOCK. 


Current Deposit Accounts are opened for approved customers, 
and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum on 
daily balances of Rs. i,ooo up to Rs. 1,00,000, provided that 
the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits are received for one year or shorter period 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. • 


Post Box No. 207, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Post Box No. 406, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 584, 
Strand Road, Rangoon. 


T. AIZAWA, 

Manager, Bombay. 

I. NISHIMAKI, 

Manager, Calcutta. 

M. SUZUKI, 

Manager, Rangoon. 
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AnV£RTJ«EAfENT. 


THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 

Incorporated by Special Charter of the Imperial 
Japanese Government, 1899. 

Subscribed Capital Yen 60,000,00C 

Paid-up Capital „ 37,500,00C 

Reserve Fund „ 7,530,000 

HEAD OFFICE : 

Taipeh, Formosa. 


BRANCHES & AGENTS : 


London 

Hamburg 

Osaka 

New York 

Shanghai 

Kobe 

Amoy 

Hongkong 

Yokohama 

Canton 

Singapore 

Ako 

Foochow 

Soerabala 

Qiran 

Hankow 

Semarang 

Kagi 

Kiukiang 

Batavia 

Karenko 

5watow 

Bokoto 

Keelung 

Tainan 

Taitoh 

Tamsui 

Takow 

Shinchiku 

Towen, 

Moji 

Talchu 

Nanto 

5an Fransisco 

Bangkok 


Lyon 

Tokio 


The Bank has also 
Home and Abroad. 

a large number 

ot Correspondents 


Current Deposit Accounts opened, Fixed Deposits received 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. 

K. TAKEMURA, 
Manager, 


Telephone No. -I 

I 499* 

Te'egraphic Address Taiwangink ”, Bombay. 


56, Esplanade Road, 
F'oRr, Bombay. 

Post Box No 477. 
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bank of BOMBAY. 

CAPITAL PAID UP Rs. 1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND Rs. 1,10,00,000 

Head Office: BOMBAY. 


BRANCHES : 


AHMEDABAD. 

Do. (City Sub-Branch). 
AKOLA. 

AMRAOTI. 

BOMBAY CITY 

sub-branches— 

BYCULLA. 

MANDVI. 

SANDHURST ROAD. 
BROACH. 


HYDERABAD (Sind). 
INDORE. 

JALGAON. 

KARACHI. 

POONA. 

OUETTA. 

RAJKOT. 

SHOLAPUR. 

SUKKUR. 

SURAT. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS — Opened free of charge. 

FIXED DEPOSITS — Received for twelve months and also for 
short periods during the busy season and interest allowed 
thereon at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS — Received and interest allowed 
thereon at four per cent, per annum. 

LOANS AND CASH CREDITS — Granted on the security of 
Government Securities, Municipal and Port Trust Deben- 
tures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust Debentures, 
Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods and Bullion. 

DISCOUNT ACCOUNTS — Opened and approved Mercantile 
Bills discounted. 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES — Received 
for safe custody. Purchases and Sales effected and Interest 
and Dividends collected. 


Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, &c., may be had on 
application at the Head Office or at any of the Branches. 

R. AITKEN, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


ADvERTlSJiM^T^T, 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. 

AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 

38, Bishopsfirate, LONDON. 


Incoppopated by Royal Chartep. 


CAPITAL £2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND £2,900,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 

Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, Chairman 
Sir DUNCAN CARMICHAEL 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON. Esq. 

Sir ALFRED DENT, K C M.G 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE l.OSCHEN, Esq 
The Right Hon LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, GCS.l 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL. Esq 
I M G PROPHIT. Esq 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE. E 


T H WHITEHEAD,) ,, 

T FRASER, \ 

VV. E. PRESTON, Sub-Manager 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


A MR ITS \R 

BANGKOK 

BATAVIA 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 

CANTON 

CEBU 

COLOMBO 

DELHI 

HAIPHONC. 

HANKOW 

HONG KONG 


ILOILO 

IPOH 

KARACHI 

KLANG 

KOBE 

KUALA LUMPUR 

MADRAS 

MANILA 

MEDAN 

NEW YORK 

PEKING 

PENANG 


PUKET 

RANGOON 

SAIGON 

SEREMBAN 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

SOURABAYA 

TAIPING (F M.S.) 

TAVOY 

TIENTSIN 

YOKOHAMA 


BANKERS 

THF BANK OF ENGLAND. 

THE I ONDON joint CITV AND MIDLAND BANKy I TMITED. 

THF lONlXW COUNTY, WESTMINSTER AND PARIS BANK, LIMITFD. 
THF NATIONAI PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITFD. 
TMl NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTI AND, LIMITI D 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, grant Drafts payable at the 
above Agencies and Branches, and transact general Banking business connected with the East. 
Deposits of money are received for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application ; 
interest payable half‘> early, '^rth June and 31st December. On Current Acconnts interest is 
allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on the mimmuni monthly balances provided they do not fall 
below X’acx). 
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THE 

Sumitomo Bank, 

LIMITED. 



(Incorporated in Japan.) 

Subscribed Capital 

... Yen 3,00,00,000 

Paid-up Capital 


... „ 26,250,000 

Reserve Fund 

• • • 

6,350,000 

Head Office 

-OSAKA. 

Branches and Agencies. 

Bombay 

Kurume 

San Francisco 

Hakata 

Kyoto 

Shanghai 

Hankow 

London 

Seattle 

Hiroshima 

Moji ' 

Shimonoseki 

Honolulu 

Nagoya 

Tokyo 

Hyogo 

New York 

Yanai 

Kobe 

Niihama 

Yokohama 

Kokura 

Onomichi 

Wakamatsu 

Kure 

Osaka 



Current Deposit Accounts opened and Fixed Deposit 
received at rates to be ascertained on application. • 

Every description of Banking and Exchange Business 

transacted. 

J. SATO, 

Manager, 

12, CHURCH GATE ST., FORT, BOMBAY. 

Post Box No« 389. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

BSTABLI8HED IN INDIA, 1863. 

(Incorporated in the United Kingdom.) 

Rfi^isietrd m London undet iht Conipantes Ad of iSSz on the 2'ird March 1866. 

Bankers to the Government in British East Africa and Uganda. 

Authorised Capital— Four MilUons Sterling:- 

Subscribed Capital ... ... ••• £ 3,000,000 

Paid-up Capitai ... ... ... £ 1,500,000 

Reserve Fund ... ... ... ... £ 1,850,000 

Head Office— 26, Bishopsgate. London, EX. 2 

BRANCHES. 

Calcutta, Bomba\. Madras, Karachi, L.ihore, Amnts.ir, Oelhi, Cawnpore, Tuticorm, Cochin, 
Chittagonji:, Raii{<oon, Mandahn, Colombo, K.ind), Neuera Eli>a, Aden Steamer Point 
( \dcn), Zanzibar, Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakurti, Kisumu, Jinia, K.impala, Entcblic, 
Darass.ilam, Tan}^a 

AGENCIES. 

huiNKt R<.ii— MONC RIEFF & HORSBUROH, 46, C\siii SiKhti 
CiLAS(,o\v— M j ssKs MACKENZIE, ROBERTON & Co, 17b, St. Vinci-nt SiRbi r 
Ci\ui‘ (CiYLON) — M essrs CLARK SPENCE &Co 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

ROBl^RT CAMPBELL, Esq , Chairman. 

KOBEK r WITA.T AMSC'iN, Esq, ^eput^ Chairman 
Sir C. C. McLEC^D. Kt I ALEkED SlMSON, Esq 

Sir IOHN P. HEWETT. t. C.S T , C.T.E J N STUART, Esq 

ROBh.RT MILLER, Esq | J. A TC')OME’S , Esq 

Ci| Nl RAI M\N\(..1R, LoNOON— it CHAI^MEl^S, Esq 
I.ONIXIN MANACa*R— C NIC'OLL, Esq. 

LONDON BANKERS. 

BANIC OP ENC.L\NI>. N \TIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK Oh ENC.LAND, Lu 
AND NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Ld. 

AGENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

BRITISH IJNEN BANK and NATIONAL BANK Oh SCOTLAND, Lu 

AGENTS IN IRELAND. 

PROVINCT AL BANK OF IRELAND. Lu. 


RULES OF BUSINESS OBSERVED AT BOMBAY. 

EXCHANQE. 

Bills of hNuhanjfc payable in the Principal Citic^ of Eiiropt, Indi.i, Atiu.i, Aineiic.i, and 
Australia purchased and lolletted Drafts issued at the exchange of the day on the Bank’s 
Head Offue, Branches and Correspondents Instructions re^pectini^ h'amih Remittance., 
are caretuU> attended to, and. uhen the necessar> parlicvilars are furnished, the Bank will 
forward first cop^ of the Bill direct to the p.arties in Engl.ind Remittances may also be sfiit 
b> telegram 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

The Bank opens Current Deposit Accounts, and allows Intercut at the rate of j per cent 
per annum on sums from Rs. laxxj up to Rs. i.oq.ckxj. 

FIXED DEPOSIT. 

The Bank recedes mone> on Fixed Deposit on terms which ma> be learned on 
application. 

AGENCY. 

The Bank undertake-., on behalf of its constituents, the sale CListod> of Shares ,uid 
Securities, charging on redelnery a commission of one-quarter per cent on the noinmal 
value Dividends and interest are collected subject to a charge of one-quarter per cent on 
the amount realised Government paper and all descriptions of Stocks purchased and sold 
the Commission charged on such transactions being one-quarter per cent on the amount 
invested or realised. 

All remittances should be made pavable to the Manager, National Bank of India, IaI., 
who will be t^lad to afford anv further information respecting the Bank s business. 

, RALPH KIDD, 

Nationai B\nk 01 India, Limiiid, 

Bombay 

Post Box No* I4r, 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 

Paid-Up Capital $15,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors $15,000,000 

Silver Reserve Fund $23,000,000 

Gold Reserve Fund ;^1,500,000 

COURT OF DIRECTORS AND HEAD OFFICE 
IN HONGKONG. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN LONDON. 

BRANCHES : 


Amoy. 

Ipoh. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

JOHORE. 

Saigon. 

Batavia. 

Kobe. 

San Francisco. 

Bombay, 

Kawala Lumpur. 

Shanghai. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

Singapore. 

Canton. 

Lyons. 

Sourabaya. 

Colombo. 

Malacca. 

Taipeh. 

Dalny. 

Manila. 

Tientsin. 

Foochow. 

Nagasaki. 

Tsingtau. 

Hankow. 

New York. 

Vladivostock. 

Harbin. 

Peking. 

Yloilo. 

Hongkew. 

Hongkong. 

Penang. 

Yokohama. 


Current Deposit Accounts. 


Interest allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on Daily Balances 
of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 provided the sum accrued amounts 
to Rs. 5 half-yearly. 

Fixed Deposits. 

Are received for varying* periods up to 12 months on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. Drafts granted on 
London and the Chief Commercial places in Europe, India, 
Australia, America, China, and Japan. 

Credits granted, Bills purchased and every description of 
Banking and Exchange business transacted. , \ 
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THE 

MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Incorporated in Enipland.) 


Subscribed Capital £ 1 , 500,000 

Paid-up Capitai £ 750,000 

Reserve Fund £ 700,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

R. J. Black, Esq. [Chairman). John M. Ryrie, Esq. 
Lord Carmichael, g.c.-s.l, g.c.l, H. Melvill Simons, Esq. 

K.C.M.G. 

P. R. Chalmers, Esq. Sir David Yule. 

P. Mould, Chiff Manager. 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, buys and sells Bills of 
Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, and 
transacts all kinds of Banking and Agency business on terms 
which can be ascertained on application. 


BANGKOK. 

BATAVIA. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

COLOMBO. 

GALLE. 

DELHI. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


HONGKONG. 

HOWRAH. 

KANDY. 

KARACHI. 

KOTA BHARU 
KELANTAN. 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


MADRAS. 

MAURITIUS. 

PENANG. 

RANGOON. 

SHANGHAI. 

SINGAPORE. 
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FRO'MY. 
ROCEE 
A C O ■ 9 

St. Jean d’Anfi^ely 
Cogrnac (France) 

MAI80N 

OENTENAIRE. 

Agrents : 

GILMAN & CO., 
P. 0. Box 432, 
Bombay. 

LOKUMAL & Co. 
Dunolly Road, 
Karachi. 



f'ROMYROGte&C" 



Regfisterod 

Specialities. 

Medical 

Reserve 

THE 

Dry Brandy 

Medical 

Liqueur 

THE 

Ideal Liqueur 


Large stocks 
of every Vintage 


Telegrrams : — 

<«CHEMICOLOR/> Bombay 
^TINCTORIAL,*’ Calcutta. 

“CHEIMICOLOR,” Madras. 

“CHEMICOLOR,** Delhi. 

K. H. KABBUR & Co., 

(K. H. KABBUR) 

56, Esplanade Road, Fort, BOMBAY, 

95, Clive Street, CALCUTTA, 

and 

21, Second Lines Beach, MADRAS, O. T. 

3o, Brown Street, Manchester. 21, Mincing Lane, London, E 3 

p.a B. 1311.Alexandria 2, ■ Rue Meyerbier, Paris, 

and also at BARCELONA, MILAN & NEW YORK. 


Bombay : 

Telephone 3642 & 2331 


Dealers ana Importers of 

All Varieties of Genuine Dye Stuff required for Cotton, Silk, Jute, Straw 
Paper, Leather and other Industries, Food and Lake Golouis, 
Heavy Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Products. 


Apply for Cl complete list ana free samples 
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Wilkinson, Hey wood 
& Clark, Ltd., 

LONDON. 

Established I7g6. 

Manufacturers of 

Varnishes, Enamels, 
Distemper, Paints, etc., etc. 

for all purposes, specially 
prepared for the Indian climate. 

Agents for INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN. 

Large stocks held in India. 

BOMBAY BRANCH: 

Oriental Bldgs., Fort, BOMBAY. 
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r-MUIR 

I Manufactures are renowned for 
I Durability, Reliability and 
I Comparative Cheapness. 


The following are available in a large assortment 


and variety : — 

Canvas. 

Carpets. 

Casement Cloths, all colours. 
Ceiling Cloths. 

Chowka. 

Clothing. 

Cords, Riding. 
Counterpanes. 

Cricket 5creen8. 

Dammer. 

Dosutis, all colours. 

Drill, White and Khaki. 
Druggets, Dancing. 

Durries. 

Dusters. 

Farash. 

Flannelettes. 

Ground Sheets. 

Haversacks. 

Holdalls. 

Horse Bandages. 

Horse Clothing. 

Indigo Sheetings. 

Jharans. 

Kit Bags. 

Kullah Caps. 

Mattresses. 

Newar. 

Paulins. 


Pillow Cases. 

Press Cloths. 

Pugrie Cloths, white and 
coloured. 

Pugrie Fringes. 

Punkha Frills. 

Purdahs, Durrie. 

Ropes. 

Serviettes. 

Sheetings, all colours. 
Sheets, Bed. 

Sheets, Table. 

Shirtings. 

Soiled Clothes Bags. 

Stable Requisites. 

Syces Suits. 

T, Cloths. 

Table Cloths. 

Tennis Screens. 

Tents. 

Tickings, Bed. 

Toilet Cover Material. 
Towels, Turkish, Honey- 
comb and Huckaback. 
Twills, White, Striped and 
Khaki. 

Valises. 

Webbing. 


Muir Mills Company, Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 

BOMBAY. 

Specially adapted for an Eastern climate and 
situated In the most fashionable and healthiest 
part of Bombay, overlooking the beautiful 
harbour, and open to the sea breezes. 



Taj Maiiai IIotii ikom im- ITarmilk. 

The Hotel Orchestra plays daily. The only place for fashionable 
entertainments and dinners. 

An experienced first-class French Chef controls the Kitchen 
Department. 

« Although every comfort is provided the tariff is most moderate. 

Daily Rates from Rs. iq 

Monthly Rates from ,, 270 

Rates for Permanent Residents on application to management. 

GREENES RESTAURANT UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 

The Indian Hotels Co., Lid., 

POMPAV. 
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H. M. MEHTA 6 Co., 

Large Importers in complete line of Mills 
Stores, Spinning and Weaving Machineries, 
Engines, Boilers, Paints, Oils, Lubricants, 
Hardwares, Electrical Goods, Ediphone 
Machines, Novelties and Miscellaneous 
Sundries. 

Chief Exporting House for Raw Cotton, 
Yarn, Hides and Skins, Sheeting and various 
Indian Products. 

Big Cotton Commission Agents. 

Dealers of Motor Cars, Lorries, Motor 
Cycle, Tyres, Tubes and Accessories. 

Managers and Agents for:— 

The Mills Stores Trading Co. of India, Ltd. 

T. R. Pratt (Bombay), Ltd. 

The British India General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Zenith Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 

Gresham Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Cromptons (Bombay), Ltd. 

The Jubilee Mills, Ltd. 

The Victoria Mills, Ltd. 

The Raja Gokuldas Mills, Ltd. 


H. M. MEHTA & Go., 

123, Esplanade Road, BOMBAY. 
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GREAVES GOnON & GO., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 

.. ENGINEERS 

BOMBA Y 


Complete equipment for 

COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS. 
BLEACHING WORKS, DYEING WORKS. 
COTTON GINNING & PRESSING FACTORIES. 
ROLLER FLOUR MILLS. 

ICE MAKING & REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 
SAW MILLS, OIL MILLS. 

WATER WORKS & PUMPING PLANTS. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Large Stock held In Bombay of 

STEAM, CAS OIL ENGINES, BOILERS, ROAD 
ROLLERS, COTTON GINS & GIN SUNDRIES, PUMPS, 
FLOUR MILLS, RICE MULLERS, COTTON DRIVING 
ROPES, BELTING, ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, Etc., Etc. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 



ADVERTISEMENT 


GREAVES COnOM & CO., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS •*. 

BOMBA Y 


SOLE AGENTS FOR— 

Messrs. HOWARD & BULLOUCH, Ltd., ACCRINGTON. 

„ HENRY LIVE8EY, Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

„ THE BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM Co., ltd., 

BLACKBURN. 

„ MATHER & PLATT, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

„ WILLIAM TATHAM, Ltd., ROCHDALE. 

„ JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD. 

„ RUSTON & HORNSBY, Ltd., LINCOLN. 

„ TINKER 8HENT0N & Co., 

HYDE (NEAR MANCHESTER). 
„ YATES & THOM, Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

„ THE LICHTFOOr REFRIGERATION Co., Ltd., 

LONDON. 

„ E. R. & F. TURNER, Ltd., IPSWICH. 

„ FRANK PEARN & Co., Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

„ DRUM ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., BRADFORD. . 
„ HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., CHESTER. 

„ GEO. HATTER8LEY & SONS, Ltd., KEIGHLEY. 

„ WILLIAM KENYON & SON, Ltd., DUKINFIELD. 

„ BELLS ASBESTOS Co., Ltd., LONDON. 

„ HEENAN & FROUDE, Ltd., WORCESTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


RICHARDSON 
& CRUDDAS 

STRUCTURAL - 
MECHANICAL - 
SANITARY - - 

ENGINEERS - 
The Largest Engineering 
Firm in Western India. 


‘ BYCULLA IRONWORKS. 

BOMBAY. 
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Marsland, Price & Co., Ld., 

Nesbit Road, Mazgaon, Bombay. 

Reinforced Concrete Specialists, 
Sanitary and Constructional 
Engineers, 

Cast, Wrought and Mild steel work 
of any description ; Sanitary and 
Conservancy appliances ; Bridges, 
Girders, Roofs, Water tanks and 
Structural work undertaken in any 
part of India. 

Agencies 

Reinforcing Materials. 

Twyford’s Sanitary Fittings. 

The Curry Bag Tyer. 

Steele-Crete (The Master Builders’ 
Concrete Hardener.) 

Pioneer Rubber Flaxine Roofing. 

Ask for free pamphlet “The Floor” for liardwear. 

Telegrams SANITARIAN,” Bombay, Byculla. 

Code Used A.B.C, 5th Edition. Telephone No. 875. 
G.LC. 




THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


For Electrical and 
Engineering Goods. 

Send us your Enquiries or all at 

THE ORIENTAL ENGINEERING 
AND TRADING COMPANY, 

Ravelin Street, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


Tangye’s Oil, Crude Oil and Suction 
Gas Engines. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 
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LIPTON’S 

PROVISIONS 


ALL GOODS BEARING 

OUR LABEL GUARANTEED 

TEA 

COFFEE 

COCOA 

PICKLES 

JAMS 

SAUCES 

FISH 

VINEGAR 

BISCUITS 

OIL 

FRUITS 

SUNDRIES 


ADDRESS : — 

LIPTON, Ltd., 

Lipton’s Buildings, 

BOMBAY. ’ 

AL80- 

CALCUTTA— Post Box 44. 

KARACm—Post Box 68. 

MADRAS — Second Line Beach. 

BUSRAH—34, Kasfala Road, Ashar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



There are more than two million and a quarter 
Ford cars in service to-day. 


The Ford is the lig'htest car for ils power made — 
and lij^htncss is an absolute essential for 
economy ui maintenance and for comfort in 
riding. It weighs several hundred pounds less 
than the orditn'iry car of the same power and car- 
rying capacity. It puts more tyre surface on the 
ground per pound of car than*' any other. And 
its lightness is also a big safety factor. 

Lightness minimizes the cost of up keep by 
reducing the wear and tear on the tyres — by 
giving more mileage per gallon of gasohne— and 
by lessening the strain and stress* upon the car 
itself. T}res for Ford cars are comparatively 
inexpensive, because large ones are not required 
— and they give niaxmuim service because the 
lar IS lightest. Ford owners have a minimum of 
tyre troubles and other expenses— and that's a 
big factor to consider in the buying of a car. 

If you have ever experieiued tiie pleasurable 
difference between riding in a bullock cart and 
a light buggy, then yon will appreciate what 
lightness in weight inean^ as a factor for comfort 
in a motor cai . 

It IS surprisingly low in price— and surpiishig- 
ly high in value — because it is produced upon a 
scale so gigantic as to reduce the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing to a minimum. 

There is one outstanding reason why the 
Ford car so far outsells all others. 


It is the finest car value in the world. 


^ IVc (Hfi oj/rr the folhnving Models ; — 

a-seater Runabout . Rs. 2,600 s-seater Sedan 

4 „ Touring ,, 2,750 5tandard Chassis 

a ,, Coupe ... ,, 3,450 One-ton Chassis 


Rs. 3,750 
2,300 
3,000 


FORD AUTOMOBILES 

(INDIA), LTD., 

Ford Buildings, Hughes Road, Bombay. 


Telegrams AUTOFORD. 
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H. 1 

1. D 

IIXO 

N & Go., Ltd., 


BOMBAY. 

DIXON’S ENGINEERING WORKS. 

Established 1886. 

ON GOVERNMENT LIST. 

Fort Office 

JAMES MACKINTOSH Sc Co.» 

Secretaries and TrcasorerS} 

17, 18, Elphinstone Circle, 

Telephone No. 786. 

Teleerams NOXID,” BOMBAY. 

Scott’s loth Edition and A. B, C. 5th Edition. 

Constructional and General Engineers, 
Shipbuilders, Boilermakers, ShipwrifiThts, 
Iron and Brass Founders and Millwrifirhts. 

Suppliers of all kinds of Machinery and' Stores for 
Ships, Mills and Works. 

lioensees for Alexandra and Kerewether Dry Docks. 

Estimates given for Docking and Painting. 

Agents for Storry Smithson’s “ ECONOMIC ” Anti- 
Fouling and Anti-Corrosive Compositions. 


Mazaeon Works 
MAZAGON ROAD, 

Telephone No. 2154. 

Branch Factory 
Hospital Lane, MAZAGON. 
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ADVSRt'lSBMeN'I*. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


HARDWARE, OILS, 
• \ PAINTS, VARNISHES, 


CANVAS, PAULINS, 



%V' 

>SE, \ 


WAGON COVERS, 
WIRE AND 


MANILA 

ROPES. 


HOSE, ^ 
WAGON & 
CARRIAGE 


FITTINGS, WOOD, 





BOILER PRESERVA-^ 
TIVES, PULLEYS, 
BELTING. 


O 

o 


BOMBAY, 

CALCUTTA & KARACHI. 





r 





The 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 

INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Incorporated in Engrland.) 

He\d Office British Dominions House, Royal Exchange 
Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED 

SUBSCRIBED 

PAID-UP 

ASSETS EXCEED 


fi 3,000,000 
£ 2,653,425 
£ 747.896 

£ 16,700,000 


( THE BANK OF .:NGLANI> 

Dj ) LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 

i LLOYDS BANK, LTD 
1 COUTTS & CO. 


Fire, Marine 


and 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Business accepted at Lowest Current Rates. 
Claims settled without reference to Head Office. 
Surveys made free of charge. 


For full particulars apply to — 

ALEX. M. TCD, 

Manager for Tndia, Burma and Ceylon* 

Standard BuUdingSf Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 




J' 
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m Putlic Serv/ce.Ve 

Ton. to 5 Tons. 

Marine Oil Pno-i„„ 

^ H P-. SUUon ’ to 

O" EnginTZ f"” "Ort- 

“11 Types Of p Boats 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


XXX 


PRINTING 


COUNTS 


If 

Originality 
Distinctive Tone 

and 

Quality 

are required 

Consult 

THE TIMES PRESS 


BOMBAY 


/ 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••• • 

Zbc crimes of 3n&ia j 

Illustrated Weekly | 

PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. j 

# 

■ - • 

Price 6 Annas. 1 

• 

• 

Has the largest circulation of any Newspaper in : 

India, Burma, Ceylon or any part of the East. • 

• 

' ’ • 

On sale at all Bookstalls and Agents, • 

• 

# 

# 

Proprietors — Bennett, Coleman & Co , Ltd., • 

Bombay, Calcutta and London. t 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

Importers of Structural Materials, Plates, Bars, 

Steel Piling, Wire, Wire Bope, Nails, Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Black and Galvanized Pipes 
and all other classes of semi-finished steel. 


Export Representatives of 


GARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY. 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY. 

ILUNOIS STEEL COMPANY. 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PUTE CO. 
LORAIN STEEL COMPANY. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE COMPANY. 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY. 


Bombay Office :~-Queen*s Mansions, 56, Bastion Road, Fort. 
Calcutta Office ; — McLeod House, 28, Dalhousie Square. 
London Office :—Egypt House, 56, New Broad Street. E.C. 
Home Office :~30. Church Street, New York, U. S. America 



A DYER TISEMENT. 
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DEXTERS, 

LIM n tr, 

362, City Road, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

IMPORTERS OF 

MYRABOLAMS 

HEMP 

SEEDS 

PEPPERS 

CLOVES 

OILS 

Indtafi Representative : — 

Mr. F. E. HARDCASTLE, 

Alice Building^s, 

Hornby Road, 

BOMBAY. 
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Q. E. C. OSRAM 
• Lamp. 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 

Everythingr Electrical 

including: : — 

Complclc Ccntial Station Ecjuipment«i, 

Eifcliical Plant of e\erv dt*‘'triplion, Stnam 
Turbines, Turbo Blowers, Coal and Ore 
Com eying Plant, Mining Machinery, Gas 
Cleaning Plant, Motors, Dynamos, Switch- 
boards, Switchgear, “ Witton-Kramer ” Pori- G. E. C. Titting:. 
able Elec ti 1 C Tools, Drills, Lifting Magnet*;, 

Engineering Supplies, blcclric Fans, Electric . 

y. Lighting Suppl es, Fixtures and Cilassw are, 

** Osram Lamps, Robertson Lamps, Arc 
Lamps and Accessories, Caibons, Cables, ' 

Conduit Wiring, Outfits, Measuring Instru- 
ments, Porcelain Ware, Telephone and 
Telegraphic Apparatus, Bells, and Signalling 
Apparatus, Batteries, Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus, Klectro-Medital Apparatus, 

Transformers, Advertising Signs, Illuminat- 
ing Devices, Insulators, Magnetos, Wireless a e 
Apparatus, &.c., &c, * !• ' 



iToaster. 


Q. E. c. Wires. The General Electric 
Co., Ltd. 

Head OfRce : 

67| Queen Victoria 8t.| London, 
E, C. 4. 

INDIAN BRANCHES 


The General Electric Co., Ltd. (India), aba (ce? 

H, Old Court House Street. Calcutta, and * ' rreeaor 




P. E. C. Cells. 


io8, Arnieni.in Street, Madras. 


Electric Fan. 





Q. E. e. » Mag- 
net” Electric 
Iron. 


Index to Imperial Trade Guide ” and 
Advertised Businesses. 


Acids. 

I?rothcrton & Co.. Ltd •• 

Acid Manufacturers. 

F. W. Herk & Co., Ltd 

Accumulator Acid Manufac- 
turers. 

I W. Herk & Co , Ltd 

Hir Compressors. 

Robey & Co., Ltd. 

\ir Coolers} Filtersi Condi- 
tioning: Plant. 

1 lecnan & Fronde, Ltd. . .. 

Uuminium Notchbar & Ingrots. 

The Miiniinium Corporrition, l.td. 

Uuminium Powder & Granu- 
lated. 

The Alvtmimum Corpor.ition, Ltd. 

Uuminium Rolling: Slabs & 
Sheets. 

1 he Aluminium Corporation, L(d. .. 

Uuminium and Tin Workers. 

JohnDore&Co. .. 

Ammonia & Ammonium Com- 
pounds. 

Urothcrton & Co., Ltd. . .. 

Art Metal Workers. 

losi’ph Scinkcy & Sons, Ltd. .. 

Banking: and Exchangee. 

Hank of Hombay .• • •• .. 

H.ink of Taman, Ltd. 

Chartered Hank of India, Austr.ih.i ami 
China . .... 

tirindlay & Co. •• •• .. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

International Hanking Cor|X)rriiion 
IMercantile Bank of indui, I.td. 

National Bank of India, Ltd, 

1 ho Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 

I he Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

Beltingrs. 

W Crowder & Co ^ Ltd. 

Bituminous Soliition 

W. H. Keys Ltd. 

Blow Lamps. 

The Kitson Empire Lighting Co., Ltd 

Book Binding: Materials. 

Rexine, Ltd. 

Boots and Shoes. 

IL Cl Smith, Ltdi 
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Bradford Woollen Goods & 
Laces. 

Fletcher Hardware Co., Ltd. 

Brandy. 

From) , Rogee & Co. 

Brassfoundry. 

Fletcher Hardware Co., Ltd. 

Cluest and Chiinies, Ltd. 

Brass & Nickel Founders. 

IkiMd Bird A Co 

Brazing: Outfits (portable) 
Lamps, etc. 

The Kitson Empire Lighting Co , Ltd 

Brewers and Distillers Eng:i> 
neers. 

John Done & C o. .. .. 

Buckle Manufacturers. 

l>a\jd Bird A Co ... 

Bucket Making: Machinery ^ 
Galvanizing: Plants. 

H.imel Smith, Lid. 

Bug:g:y Lamp Manufacturers. 

J.'imes Neale & Sons. Ltd. ,, 

Canvas. 

\ndriw Mitchell & Co., Ltd 

Low & Bonar, Ltd. 

Mill! Mills Co., Ltd. 

Carpets. 

Muir Mills Co , Ltd 

Carriag:e & Wag:on Fitting:s. 

W. trowdei Co., Ltd. 

Carriag:e Lamp Manufac- 
turers. 

J. imes Neale & Sons, Ltd 

Caustic Soda. 

Dexters, Ltd 

Chemicals Manufacturers & 
Merchants. 

Alex. Cross & Sons, Ltd. . . » . 

Brotherton & Co., Ltd. .. 

Dexters, Ltd. 

F. W. Berk & Co.. Ltd. 

James C. Barr, Ltd 

K. II. Kabbiir & Co. 

Wengers, Ltd. 

Chem icals & Produce. 

Brown & F orth 

Chemical Manufacturers 

F. W Berk & Co„ Ltd 

Chemical Plant Makers 

John Dore & Coi .. «. 
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Iwvni 


xlvi 


\\\i 


Iwiii 


Cigarettes. 

Robert Sniclair, Ltd 

Coal Tar Products. 

Brotherton & Co., Ltd. . 

Colour Manufacturers. 

K. H. Kabbur & Co 

Wengers, Ltd. 

Constructional Eng^ineers. 

Alcock, Ashdown & Co , Ltd. 

11. I. Dixon & Co , Ltd 

Coppersmiths and Brass 
Finishers. 

JohnDorc&Co. .. .. •• •» 

Corrugated 'Sheets. 

John Summers & Sons, Lid 

Corset Makers Sundries, 

BuskSi Sides, Shields and 
Whalebone. 

Frederick Newton Co. .. •• 

Cotton Canvas. 

Andrew Mitchell & Co., Ltd. •• •• 

Cotton Piece & Fancy Goods. 

Fletcher Hard w are C o. , Ltd. , . 

Mvur Mills Co , Ltd 

Cut Nails. 

lohn Summers & Sons, Ltd. 

Cutlery — Every description for 
Indian Market. 

Lockwood Brothers, Ltd. . » . 

Damp Prooflng (Courses, 

Walls, etc.) 

Cuirass Products, Ltd •• •• •• Kw.ii 

Disinfectants & Disinfecting 
Apparatus. 

Summerscales, Ltd. 

F. W. Berk & Co.. Ltd 

Drug Merchants, 

h VV Berk & Co., Ltd 

Dry Cleaning Soap Manu- 
facturers. 

Montgomerie, Stobo & Co., Ltd. .. 

Dye Merchants. 

James C. Barr, Ltd. •• .. 

Dye Stuffs. 

l?row n & Forth 

•K. H. Kabbur & Co. 

Dynamometers for Engine 
Testing. 

Heenan & Froude, Ltd. .. .. 

Edge Tools. 

Lockwood Brothers^, Ltd 

Electric Lamps. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd. 

The Edison Sw^an Electric Co., Ltd. 

Electric Lighting Sets. 

The Austin Motor Cof, Ltd., .► ,, Kx\| 


1 \\ 
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Electric Lemp Manufacturers. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Electrical Engineers. 

Greaves Cotton & Co. 

The Oriental Engineering ar'd Trading 
Co 

Electric Welding. 

Alcock, \shdown & Co.. Ltd. 

Electrical Plant. 

The General Hlectnt Co., Ltd. .• *. 

Electrically Operated Freight 
Trucks. 

lleen;in & Froude. 

Emery Belt Grinders. 

The Anglo Russian Eng. Co , Ltd. . . 

Enamels for Metals. 

\V'engers, Ltd. 

Engineers. 

Alcock, Ashdown &: Co., Ltd. . . 

Grea\ es Cotton & Co. ,, 

II 1. Dixon & Co.. Ltd 
Richardson & Cruddas 

Essential Oils. 

Alfred Joensson 

Export & Import Merchants. 

P r.imo & Co. . . 

Export Buying Agents. 

Arthur Chitty & Co. , , 

Fancy Leather Goods. 

Kexinc, Ltd .. 

Fertilisers —Chemical. 

Alex. Cross & Sons, Ltd. 

Files. 

I^ckwood Brothers, Ltd .. 

Fire Extinguishing Apparatus. 

Guest &, Chnmes, Ltd. 

Galvanised Sheets (Corrugat- 
ed & Plain). 

John Summers & Sons, Ltd 
United States Steel Pioducts Co. 

Galvan ixers. 

S. Ramsc> & Co. 

Gas Mantle Machines. 
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Ixxxi\ 
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The Ilariison Patent Knitting Machine 
Co., Ltd 

General Merchants. 

Lockwood Brothers, Ltd. . . , 

General Plumbe Goods. 

Guest & Chrimes, Ltd . . 

Glass Colours. 

Wct;igers, Ltd. 

Hardware & Enamelled Ware. 

Fletcher Hardware Co., Ltd 

W, Crowder & Co. , LtcL . . 
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lames Manufacturers. 

David Bird & Co . . Ixiv 

larneee Furniture Manufac- 
turers. 

David Bird & Co Ixtv 

loeps CSteel). 

John Summers & Sons, Ltd Ivi 

•lotele. 

The Taj Mahal xvii 

Hose Supporters for Men, 
Womenf and Children. 

Frederick Newton & Co. .. .. Ixx 

Hosiery Yarn Spinners. 

]. & W. Bastard •• .. .. xliv 

Hosiery & Knitting: Machines. 

The Harnson Patent Knitting Machine 
Co., Ltd .. . Ixxxii 

Hydraulic Eng:ineers. 

Gilbert Gilkes & Co. . . Ixv 

Importers of Steel and Wire. 

United States Steel Products Co. .. xxxi 

Importers A Exporters of 

General Produce 

Alfred Joensson .. Ivui 

Arthur Chitty & Co xlviii 

Incandescent Oil Lamps. 

The Kitson Empire Lighting Co., Ltd. Ixxvi 

Insurance Companies and 
Agrents. 

General Accident, Fire and Life Assu- 
rance Corporation, Ltd. . . . . Ixxxv 

Grindlay & Co. . . . . . Ixxxvi 

The Eagle, Star and British Dominions 

Insurance Co , Ltd xxviii 

Iron and Brass Pounders. 

Alcock, Ashdown & Co , Ltd. . • . . Ixxxiv 

Guest Chrimes, Ltd Ixxix 

H. I. Dixon & Co., Ltd. .. . •* xxvi 

Richardson & Cruddas xxi 

lronmong:ery {Builders' A Do- 
mestic). 

Fletcher Hardware Co , Ltd. . . lx 

Knitting: Machines. 

The Harrison Patent Knitting Machine 
Co., Ltd. .. Ixxxii 

Ladder PlaAforme. 

The Anglo Russian Eng. Co., Ltd. .. Ixii 

Lamps (Incandescent, Oil). 

The Kitson Empire Lighting Co., Ltd. lxx\i 

Laundry Machinery. 

Summerscales, Ltd. .. .. Iv 

Leather Cloth (Imitation Lea- 
ther). 

Rexine, Ltd. Ixxx 

Leather Goode. 

H. C. Smith, Ltd. .. . .. Ixxxiii I 


Leg:g:ing:e A Gaiters. 

H. C. Smith, Ltd. Ixxxiii 

Lock, Latch and Bolt Making: 
Plante. 

Daniel Smith, Ltd. Ixxm 

Marking: Ink. 

Charles Bowman, Ltd .. • Ixviii 

Marine Oil Eng:ine8 

Thorneycroft (India), Ltd. >». .. xxix 

Measuring: Tape Manufac- 
turers. 

Frederick Newton & Co. .. .. Ixx 

Merchante—Export A Import 

Frame & Co. .. tv 

H M. Mehta & Co 

Metal Perforators 

G. A. Haney & Co. (London) Ltd. .. hx 

Metal Stampers. 

Joseph Sanke> & Sons, Ltd . . xl 

Meters (*< Turbine" Water, 

Gas, wet A dry). 

Guest & Chrimes, Ltd. . . . . . Ixxix 

Motor Care. 

Austin Motor Car Co., Ltd. Ixxxi 

Ford Automobiles xxv 

Motor Vehicles. 

Ford Automobiles.. xxv 

Thorneycroft (India), Ltd .. .. xxix 

Motor Tyres. 

George Spencer Moulton & Co. . . liii 

Oil Coolers. 

Heenan & Froude, Ltd xlu 

Oil & Grease Manufacturers. 

Montgomerie, Stobo & Co , Ltd . . lxxi\ 

Oils. 

Dexters, Ltd. . . . . ■ xxxu 

Paint (Anti-fouling:, anti-cor- 
rosive, Acid-resisting:, Insu- 
lating:.) 

Alcock, Ashdown & Co., Ltd. .. Ixxxiv 
Cuirass Products, Ltd, «. .. lxx\iu 

Paint Manufacturers. 

Montgomene, Stobo & Co., Ltd . . lx\i\ 
Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Ltd. . . ^ xi 
Paint and Varnishes 
W. Crowder & Co., Ltd . . .. .. xxv'ii 

W. H. Keys. Ltd Ixxit 

Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Ltd. 

Paper Makers, Merchants A 
Ag:ents. 

Andrew White & Sons, Ltd. xh 

W. V. Bowator & Sons, Ltd. . xlvu 

Pencils (Lead). 

The American Pencil Co. ("Venus”) . , in 
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Photogrraphic Platesi Papers 
and Chemicals. 

Wellington & Ward ... ii 

Pharmaceuticals 

Broun & Forth. .. .. •• .. Kvn 

Potters Colours Manufac- 
turers. 

Wengers, Ltd. .... lx 

Presses, Stamps, Shears and 
Metal Workings Machinery. 

Daniel Smith, Ltd. . . ^’^’<•11 

Printing: Blocks 

Garratt & \tkinson . . . Ki 

Provision Merchants. 

Liptons, Ltd .. .. . \\n 

Pumps. Centrifug:al. 

Gilbert (nike^ & Co .. K\ 

Refuse Destructors 

Ilcenan & Froudc, Ltd . . \ht 

Reinforced Concrete. 

M.irsland, Price & Co., Ltd .. .. \mi 


Rickshaw Lamp Manufac- 
turers. 

James Neale & Sons, Ltd. .. hv 

Rolling: Mills, Aircraft Rolling: 
and Swag:ing: Machinery. 

Daniel Smitn, Ltd. . lx\m 

Roof Waterproofing: Composi- 
tions. 

Cuir.iss Products, Ltd .. ,. Ixwut 

Rubber Goods (Surg:ical and 
MecHanical.) 

James LNne Ilaniock, Ltd .. ,. Kiv 

Rubber Machinery. 

Summerscales, Ltd. . Iv 

Saddlery. 

Rawle & Sons . . hii 

Sandpapering: Machines. 

The Anglo Russian Eng. Co , Ltd. .. Ixii 

Sanitary Fitting:8--Pipe8, Ac. 

J Knowles & Co. (London). Ltd •• 1 

Marsland, Price & Co., Ltd xxn 

Richardson & Cruddas , . xxi 

Saws. 

Lockwood Brothers, Ltd. . . ,. xlix 

Seed & Grain Merchants. 

Alex. Cross & Sons, Ltd. Ixxi 

Seed Growers, Exporters & 
Wholesale Merchants. 

Kelway & Son . . , , 1 viii 

Ssmi-Dissel Crude Oil Engines. 

Robey & Co., Ltd. .. Hv 

Sheet Metal Hollowware. 

Daniel Smith, Ltd. .. • .. Ixxiii 


Sheet Metal Travelling: 
Trunks. 

Daniel Smith, Ltd. . . Ixxiii 

Shipbuilders & Boilermakers. 

Alcock, Ashdown & Co , Ltd . . Ixxxiv 

II. ] Dixon & Co.. Ltd. . . . xwi 

Shipping: Ag:ents. 

Grindlay&Co. .. l\xx\i 

Shipping: Companies 

Anchor Line . . i 

Shoe Mercery. 

H. C. Smith, Ltd. .. . Ivwiii 

Spinners— Worsted. 

f & W Bastard . .. xhv 

Sprayers. 

Summerscales, Ltd ... Iv 

Stationery Manufacturers. 

Andrew Wh>te & Son, Ltd. \li 

Steam Eng:ineB— all types. 

Robey & Co., Ltd. .. .. hv 

Steel Beams. 

Geo. Service & Co. .. .. xxiu 

Steel Products. 

United States Steel Produi ts Compaij> \xxi 

Steel Sheets (Black). 

[ John Summots & Sons, 1 id Ivi 

Stencil Appliances. 

Charles Bowman, Ltd . Ixviii 

Stencil Ink. 

Charles Bou man, Ltd . .. Kvni 

Stoneware Drain Pipes. 

J. Knoules & Co. (London), Ltd. .. 1 

Surg:ical Rubber Goods. 

James Ljnc Hancock, Ltd .. .. Ixiv 

Synthetic Dyes & Dyers* Che- 
micals. 

Bi otherton & Co. , Ltd xlvi 

Tacks. 

John Summers & Sons, Ltd. . . Ivi 

Tarpaulins. 

Andrew Mitchell & Co., Ltd. , lii 

Low & Bonar, Ltd. . . H 

Teleg:raphic Codes. 

Ruperts Kay Ixxxiii 

Tools. 

Fletcher Hardware Co., Ltd. lx 

Traction Eng:ines, Steam 
Tractors & Waftons. 

Robey & Co., Ltd Uv 

Tractors. 

Austin Motor Car Co., Ltd. .. .. Ixxxi 

Travelling: Requisites. 

Underwood Manufacturing Co. , Ltd. . • Ivii 
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Trunks St Ba^s. 

Underwood Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Iv'ii 

Tubes (Iron, Steel, Black and 
Galvanized). 

Scottish Tube Co., Ltd. Km 

Tyres (Motor Cycle, &c.> 

George Spencer Moulton & Co. liu 

Upholstering:. 

Rexine, Ltd . . . K\\ 

Valves, Sluice, for water, 
ateznij se wage and gas. 

Guest & Chnmes, Ltd . . Kxix 

Varnish Paints. 

W H Keys, Ltd. .. .. Kxh 

Wilkinson, Heywood & C’ark, Ltd. w 

Water Coolers. 

Ueenan & Froude, Ltd \lu 

Water Turbines. 

GUoerr Gilkes & Co. . . Iw 

Waterproof Canvas. 

Andrew MitchcU & Co., Ltd. .. .. lu 

Low & lionar, Ltd. . . h 

Waterproof Engineering 
Sheeting. 

VV H Kejs, Ltd .. . l\xu 

Wholesale Druggists. 

Alfred JoenSson .. .. hui 
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Wholesale Stationers. 

W. V. Bowater & Sons, Ltd. .. . \l\u 

Wire Weavers. 

G. A. Haney & Co. (London), Ltd. lix 

Wire Weavers, Workers, Net- 
ting Makers. 

S. Ramsey & Co. . lx\i 

Wire Rope Manufacturers. 

Cdaholm & Robson, Ltd. . . li\ 

Wires & Cables. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd .. .. \\\m 

Wood Preservative. 

Cuirass Prodiut'., Ltd .. . I\x\m 

W H Ke>s. Ltd .. .. K\ii 

Worsted Spinners. 

J. & \V\ n istard \Uv 

Wrought Iron Hollow-ware 
Man ufacturers. 

Joseph Sankeydc Sons, Ltd. ("Neptune” 

Brand, Enamelled and Tinned) •* xl 

Zinc Merchants & ManuTac- 
turers. 

G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. . hx 
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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 


O Full Moon. .. 

.... 6th, 2h. 34* 9m. a.m. I 

# New Moon . . 


21bt, JOh, 56* 9m. A.M. 

d Last Quarter 

.... 13th, 5h 38* e 

Im. A.M 1 

First Quarter 


.28th, 9h. 8*0m p ’vi 


! 



Mean Time. 


1 

Moon’s [ 

Sun’s 


Day of ! 

the 1 
Month. ' 

Day of 
the 1 
Year. 






> 

Declina- 

Day of the Week . 

Sunrise. 

A M. 

Sunset. 

P M. 

True 
J^^oon I 

Age at 1 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




M. 

M. 

H. 

M ! 

H. 

M 1 

D. 

S. 






1 

P M 


0 f 

Thursday 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 ; 

0 

42 

9 85 

23 6 

Friday 

o 

2 

7 

1 2 

6 

13 ' 

0 

42 1 

10 85 

23 1 

Saturday 

3 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 1 

1 

0 

43 1 

11 85 

22 56 

Sunday 

4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 ; 

0 

43 1 

12 85 

22 59 

Monday 

5 

5 

7 

13 

C 

15 ! 

0 

44 

13 85 

22 45 

Tuesday 

6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 ' 

1 

14-85 

22 38 

Wednesday 

7 

7 

7 

14 

b 

16 

0 

45 1 

15-85 

22 32 

Thursday 

8 

8 

7 

14 

0 

17 j 

0 

45 i 

1 

16 85 

22 25 

Friday 

9 

0 

7 

14 

6 

1’ 

0 

4C ! 

17 85 

22 17 

Saturday 

10 

10 

7 

14 

C 

18 

0 

46 

18-85 

22 ** 

Sunday 

11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

(► 

46 

19 85 

— 

Monday 

12 

12 

7 

15 

0 

19 

0 

47 

20-85 

21 50 

Tuesday 

13 

13 

7 

15 

C 

20 

0 

47 

21-85 

21 41 

Wednesday 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

48 

22 85 

21 31 

Thursday 

15 

15 

7 

15 

0 

22 

0 

48 

23 85 

21 20 

Friday 

16 

16 

7 

15 

6 


0 

48 

21 8'. 

21 10 

Saturday 

17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

49 

25*85 

20 .58 

Sunday 

18 

18 

7 

15 1 

6 

24 

0 

49 

26 85 

20 47 

Monday 

19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

27*85 

20 36 

Tuesday 

20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

50 

28 85 

20 2 

Wednesday 

21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

50 

0 07 

20 

Thursday 

22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

1-07 

19 57 

Friday 

23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

2 07 

10 41 

Saturday 

24 

24 

7 

15 

0 

27 

0 

51 

3 07 

19 30 

Sunday 

25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

61 

4 07 

10 15 

Monday 

26 

26 

7 

15 

0 

29 

0 

51 

5 07 

19 1 

Tuesday 

27 

27 

7 

11 

6 

29 

0 

51 

6-07 

IS 46 

Wednesday 

28 

28 

7 

11 

6 

29 

0 

52 

7-07 

18 30 

Thursday 

29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

62 

8-07 

18 15 

Friday 

30 

30 


14 

6 

30 

0 

52 

9*07 

17 59 

Saturday 

31 

31 

7 

14 

G 

31 

0 

52 

10-07 

17 42 



Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 29 Days. 

O Full Moon . 4tb, 2h. I2‘4in. p.m. j • New Moon 20th, 3h. 4*8na a.m. 

^ Last Quarter . . I2th, 2h. I9‘2xn am 1 y First Quarter. . , . 27th, 5h. 19*5m a m. 



1 Day of 

1 Day of i 


Mean Time 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

1 the 
! Month 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

i A M 

1 

Sunset. 

PM. 

1 True 
, Noon. 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




E. 

H. 

H 

M. 

B. M. 

P.M 

D. 

S. 

0 ^ 

Sunday 

3 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

iro7 

17 26 

Monday 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

12-07 

17 9 

Tuesday 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

13-07 

16 52 

Wednesday 


35 

7 

12 

6 

83 

0 

53 

14-07 

16 35 

Thursday 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

15-07 

16 17 

Friday 

f. 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

16-07 

15 59 

(Saturday 

7 

38 

7 

33 

6 

35 

0 

63 

17-07 

15 41 

Sunday 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

63 

18-07 

15 22 

Monday 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

39 07 

15 3 

Tuesday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

20*07 

14 44 

Wednesday 

11 

42 

7 

10 

C 

37 

0 

53 

21-07 

14 25 

Thursday 

32 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

53 

22 07 

34 5 

Friday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

3K 

0 

53 

23-07 

13 45 

Saturday .. j 

14 1 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

53 

24-07 

13 26 

Sunday .. | 

35 

4G 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

25-07 

13 6 

Monday 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

26-07 

12 45 

Tuesday 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

27-07 

12 24 

Wednesday 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

28*07 

12 3 

Thursday 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

29 07 

11 42 

PWday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

0 40 

11 21 

Saturday 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

1*40 

10 59 

Sunday 

22 

53 

7 

8 

6 

41 

0 

58 

2-40 

10 37 

Monday 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

3-40 

10 16 

Tuesday 

24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

4*40 

9 55 

Wednesday 

25 

66 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

5*40 

9 38 

Thursday 

26 

57 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

51 

0-40 

9 10 

Friday 

27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

7-40 

8 48 

Saturday 

28 

59 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

8-40 

8 26 

Sunday 

29 

00 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

51 

9-40 

H 3 



Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 


O Full Moon . . 
Last Quarter 


. . . 6th, 2h 42 6na 
. . . 12th, llh. 27*4Tn. 


A.M. 

P.M 


• New Moon 20th, 4h 25 ‘Sm. P M. 

2) Fir^t Quarter .... 27th, Oh. 15 ’ Im. P.M 


Day 0 ? the Week. 


Day of ] Day of 
the I the 
Month. ' Year. 


Mean Time. 


Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunfi( t 
P.M 


True 

Noon. 


Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 


Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 




1 


H 

1 

M. 

U 

M. 

H. M. ! 

P.M. 

D. 

S. 

(» 9 

Monday 

.. 

1 1 

61 

6 

59 ! 

6 

44 

0 

51 ' 

! 

10-40 

7 10 

Tuesday 


2 ! 

62 

6 

58 ' 

6 

45 

0 

51 : 

11-40 

7 17 

Wednesday 

.. 

3 

63 

6 

- i 

6 

45 

0 

51 j 

12-40 

6 5V 

Thursday 

.. 

4 

64 

U 

56 1 

6 

45 

0 

51 1 

13-40 

6 31 

Friday 

.. 

5 

65 

(y 

56 1 

6 

46 

0 

51 1 

14-40 

6 8 

Saturday 

.. 

a 

66 

6 

55 j 

6 

46 

0 

50 j 

ir.-4o 

5 45 

Sunday 


7 

67 

6 

54 i 

6 

47 

0 

50 1 

16-40 

5 22 

Monday 


8 i 

1 

68 

0 

1 

(> 

47 

0 

50 1 

17-40 

4 58 

Tuesday 

.. 

“ 1 

GO 

6 

53 1 

6 

47 

0 

50 1 

18-40 

4 55 

Wednesday 


10 . 

70 

6 

52 , 

6 

48 

0 

49 , 

19*40 

4 11 

Thursday 

.. 

11 

71 

6 

51 j 

6 

48 

0 

49 

20- 10 

5 48 

Friday 

.. 

12 

72 

6 

r.o ‘ 

6 

48 

0 

49 

21- VO 

5 2V 

Saturday 

.. 

13 

7.3 

6 

40 1 

6 

48 

0 

49 

22-40 

i 1 

Sunday 


14 

74 

6 

4» i 

a 

40 

0 

48 

23- VO 

2 57 

Monday 


15 

75 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

24-40 

2 L5 

Tuesday 


16 

76 1 

6 

47 : 

6 

49 

0 

48 

25-40 

1 .50 

Wednesday 

.. 

17 

i 77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

26 41) 

1 26 

Thursday 

.. 

18 

78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

1 27-40 

1 2 

Friday 


19 

79 

6 

44 

! 

50 

0 

47 

28-40 

0 50 

Saturday 


20 

80 

6 

43 

1 

' 6 

1 

50 

0 

47 

29-40 

0 1.5 

Js 

Sunday 

.. 

21 

81 

6 

42 

! 6 

50 

0 

47 

0 84 

0 9 

Monday 


22 

82 

6 

41 

! 6 

50 

0 

46 

1 -84 

0 ‘53 

Tuesday 

.* 

23 

83 

6 

40 

! ^ 

51 

0 

46 

2 84 

0 66 

Wednesday 


24 

84 

6 

39 

i 6 

51 

0 

46 

3 84 

1 20 

Thursday 


25 

85 

6 

39 

1 6 

51 

0 

45 

4 84 

1 4‘5 

Friday 


26 

1 

86 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 

.5-84 

2 7 

Saturday 

.. 

1 

87 

6 

38 

' 6 

1 

61 

0 

45 

(> 84 

2 30 

Sunday 


28 

88 

6 

87 

! ® 

52 

0 

45 

7-84 

2 :>4 

Mond.ny 

. . 

29 

80 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

8 84 

5 17 

I’uesdav 


30 

90 

6 

35 

I (. 

1 

62 

0 

44 

9-84 

3 41 

Wednesday 


81 

91 

6 

34 

1 e 

52 

0 

44 

10-84 

1 1 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 


l ull Moon. ... 

. . . ‘IriL 

4h. 24 ’Tin. p.m. 

^ New Moon . 


]9th, 3h 1' 


^ Last Quart-er lltb, 

6h. .54 *201. P.M. 

J First Quarter 

.... 

25th, 6h 5 

7 5ni. V M. 


Day of 

Day of ' 


Mean Time. 



]\roon*s 1 

Sun*!, 

Declina- 

Da> of the Week. 

tiif' 

Month. 

the ; 
Year. 

1 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 1 

Sunset. 
P.M. 1 

True 1 
Noon. 1 

Age at 
Noon. 1 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M. 

H 

ir. 

H. M. 

I'.M. 

D. 

N 

Thursday 

1 

92 

6 

3.3 

6 

53 

0 

43 

11 84 

1 27 

Friday 

2 

93 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

12*84 

4 50 

Saturday 

S 

94 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

1 ? 84 

5 1 ! 

Sunday 

4 

95 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

34*81 

5 

Monday 


96 

6 

30 

G 

54 

0 

42 

15*84 

5 50 

Tuesday 

() 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

16*84 

1) 22 

Wednesday 


98 

6 

28 

C 

54 

0 

41 

17*84 

6 41 

Thursday 

K 

99 

6 

28 

6 

M 

0 

41 

is 84 

7 7 

Friday 

i) 

100 

6 

27 

6 

9* 

0 

41 

19*84 

7 29 

Saturday 

10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

20*84 

7 52 

Sunday 

11 

102 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

21*81 

8 14 

Monday 

12 

103 

C 

24 

f) 

55 

0 

40 

22*84 

8 ‘-16 

Tuesday 

j > 

104 

6 

24 

0 

56 

0 

40 

22*81 

8 

Wednesday 

1 i 

105 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

89 

24*81 

9 20 

Thursday 

]‘> 

1 106 

0 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

25*81 

9 41 

Friday 

J(. 

1 107 

6 

21 

C 

56 

0 

39 

26*81 

10 

Saturday 

17 

I 108 

C, 

21 

(» 

57 

0 

38 

27*84 

10 21 

Sunday 

18 

i 109 

6 

20 

0 

57 

0 

38 

28*84 

10 45 

Monday 

in 

110 

0 

19 i 

i 0 

57 

0 

38 

0*40 

11 6 

Toe«‘day . . j 

20 

111 

6 

19 

0 

57 

* 

38 

1 40 

11 27 

Wcflnesday 

21 

112 

6 

18 

0 

57 

' 0 

38 

2*40 

11 47 

Thursday 

22 

113 

6 

17 

c 

58 

0 

37 

3*40 

12 7 

Friday 

2J 

114 

fi 

16 

6 

58 

0 

37 

4*40 

12 *27 

Saturday 

24 

115 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

5 10 

12 17 

Sunday 

25 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

i « 

37 

6 40 

n 7 

BlOlKl.U 

26 

117 

6 

14 

6 

59 

i 0 

j 

87 

i 7*40 

1 i 26 

Tue‘<dav 

27 

118 

0 

13 

6 

59 

! 0 

36 

8*40 

13 46 

Wednesday 

28 

119 


13 

7 

0 

1 " 

86 

9*40 

14 5 

Thursday 

29 

! 120 

1 

6 

13 

7 

0 

1 ^ 

36 

10*40 

14 23 

Fridav 

30 

' 121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

11*40 

1 

14 42 



Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 


O Full Moon 3rd, 7h. l7-3rn. A.M. # New Moon 18th, llh. 55* 2m. a.m. 

f 

C Last Quarter.... 11th, 11b. 21 ‘Om. a.m. y First Quarter ....25th, 2h. 37*2m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

ilean Time. 

Sunset. 

y.M. 

1 True 
j Noon. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

u. 

H. 

M. 

■ H. 

u. 

D. 

N. 








P iM 


o ^ 

Saturday 

1 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

12-40 

15 0 

Sunday 

2 

123 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

13*40 

15 18 

Monday 

3 

124 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

14-40 

15 36 

Tuesday 

4 

125 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

15-40 

15 53 

Wednesday 

5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

16-40 

16 11 

Thursday 

6 

127 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

17-40 

16 29 

Friday 

7 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

18-40 

16 45 

Saturday 

8 

129 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

19-40 

17 2 

Sunday 

9 

130 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

15 

20*40 

17 18 

Monday 

10 

131 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

r> 

21-40 

17 34 

Tuesday 

11 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

22*40 

17 49 

Wednesday 

12 

138 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

23-40 

IS 5 

Thursday 

13 

134 


5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

24 40 

18 20 

Friday 

14 

136 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

15 

25*40 

38 34 

Saturday 

15 

136 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

15 

26 40 

38 49 

Sunday 

16 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

*15 

27 40 

19 3 

Monday 

17 

138 

0 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

28 40 

19 16 

Tuesday 

18 

139 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

0 03 

19 30 

Wednesday 

19 

140 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

1-03 

19 43 

Thursday 

20 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

2 03 

19 55 

Friday 

21 

142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

3 03 

20 8 

Saturday 

22 

143 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

4 03 

20 20 

Sunday 

28 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

5*03 

20 32 

Monday 

24 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

6*08 

20 44 

Tuesday 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

7 03 

20 55 

Wednesday 

26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

30 

8 03 

21 5 

Thursday 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

9*03 

21 16 

Friday 

28 

149 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

10*03 

21 25 

Saturday 

29 

150 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

11*03 

21 35 

Sunday 

30 

151 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

12*03 

21 44 

Monday 

31 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

13 03 

21 53 



Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


o Full Moon 

'm 

iBt, 

lOh. 48 -201. P.M. 


• New Moon 

...16th, 7h. 11 

*3ni PM. 

^ Last QuarttT 

. .10th, 

Oh 28 -ora. a.M. 


D First Quarter 

....23rd, Oh. 19- 5m. PM. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 


Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Dcclina 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

' P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. u. 

P.M. 

D. 

N 

Tuesday 


1 

153 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

14*03 

22 1 

Wednesday 


2 

154 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

15-03 

22 9 

Thursday 


3 

155 

6 


7 

13 

0 

37 

16 03 

22 17 

Friday 


4 

15 G 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

17*03 

22 24 

Saturday 


» 

157 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

18*0i 

22 32 

Sunday 


6 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

19 Oi 

22 38 

lilouday 


7 

159 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

20*03 

22 44 

Tuesday 


8 

160 

(> 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

2roi 

22 50 

Wednesday 


9 

101 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

22- 03 

22 55 

Thursday 


10 

102 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

23* OH 

2H 0 

Friday 


11 

103 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

24-03 

2H 4 

Saturday 


12 

104 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 


25-03 

23. 8 

Sunday 


13 

165 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

20-03 

23 12 

Monday 


14 

100 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2 7 03 

23 15 

Tuesday 


15 

107 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

28 OH 

23 18 

Wednesday 


10 

168 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2f) 03 

2H 20 

Thursday 


17 

169 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

0 7H 

2 H 22 

Friday 


18 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

1 7H 

2‘5 25 

Saturday 


19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2 73 

23 20 

Sunday 


1 20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 


40 

3*73 

2*J 27 

Monday 


21 

173 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

4*73 

2H 27 

Tuesday 


1 22 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

5 73 

2} 27 

Wednesday 


23 

175 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

40 

6*73 

23 26 

Thursday 


24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

4i 

7-73 

23 -25 

Friday 


25 

177 

0 

S 

7 

19 

0 

41 

8-73 

23 -24’ 

Saturday 


20 

178 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

9 73 

23 22 

Sunday 


27 

179 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

10*73 

23 20 

Monday 


28 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

11-73 

23 17 

Tuesday 

.J 

29 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 


42 

12*73 

23 15 

Wednesday 


*30 

182 

0 

5 

7 

20 

1 ^ 

42 

13 73 

1 

23 12 


0 



O Full Moon . . , 
([ Last Quarter . 

]*nv' of the Week. 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tliursdav 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

WMnesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

T ueaday 

Wednesday 

'niursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Phases of the Moon~>JULY 31 Days. 


..1st. 2h. lO-Tm. 

rM. 


• New Moon . 

. . . ICth, Ih. 55 

Orn. A M 






P'lrst Quarter. 

. . 23rd. 4b. 60*4 iti. A M 

.. 9th, lOh .35*6rn. A.M. 


O 

Full Moon . 

. 31 t, Ih 49 

3in. A.M 




Mean Tune 



Moon’s 1 

Sun’s 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 







Dechna 

Sunrise. 

Sunset 

True 

Age at 1 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 

A.M 

P M 

Noon 

1 

Noon 



n. 

M. ' 

H 

M. 

H 

M, 1 

D. 

N. 







P M 1 


o / 

1 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 1 

14*73 

23 8 

2 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 ' 

15 73 j 

23 4 

3 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 ' 

10 71 1 

22 59 

4 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

i 

17 7. 

22 54 

5 

187 

0 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 ! 

18 73 

22 40 

C 

188 

0 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

19 7: 

22 43 

7 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

20*71 

22 37 

8 

100 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

4:; 

21 * 71 

22 30 

9 

191 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

oo 

22 23 

10 

192 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

23*73 

22 10 

11 

103 

0 

S 

7 

20 

0 

44 

24 73 

2? 0 

12 

194 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2.5 73 

22 1 

13 

105 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

26 73 

21 53 

14 

190 

0 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

27 73 

21 44 

15 

107 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

44 

28 7.? 

21 35 

IG 

198 

6 

{» 

7 

19 

0 

44 

1 0 45 

21 25 

17 

109 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

1 45 

21 15 

18 

200 

0 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

2 45 

21 5 

19 

201 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 3 45 

20 54 

20 

302 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 i 

i 4 45 

20 4 5 

21 

20.3 

0 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

1 5 45 

20 31 

22 

204 

6 

12 

7 

1^ 

0 

45 

1 

0 45 

20 20 

23 

205 

0 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

7*45 

20 8 

24 

200 

6 

12 

7 

IT 

0 

45 

8- 45 

19 .55 

25 

207 

6 

13 

! 7 

17 

i 0 

45 

9 4.5 

19 44 

20 

208 

6 

r; 

7 

17 

' 0 

45 

10*45 

19 80 

1 27 

209 

6 

13 

7 

17 

: 0 

45 

11*45 

19 17 

28 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

: 0 

1 

45 

12 46 

19 3 

29 

211 

6 

14 

7 

1<» 

! 0 

45 

13*4:5 

18 40 

30 

212 

6 

14 

7 

10 

' 0 

45 

14 4.5 

18 35 

31 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

! 0 

45 

15*45 

18 20 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

(T Last Quarter 7th, 6h, 20*7m. p.m. j ^ First Quarter 21st, 4h. 21*8m. vm, 

• New Moon 14th, 9h ]3*9m. a.m. I O Full Moon 29th, Ch. 32-8ni. p.m. 


1 

Day of ! 

Day of 


Mean Time 



1 

Moon's 

Sun'-. 

Declina- 

Dav of the Week. the 

1 Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. I 

A.M. 

Sunset. ' 

P M. j 

True 

Noon. j 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 


1 


H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

H. 1 

D. 1 

N. 








P.M. 


0 

»unday 

1 

214 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

16*45 

18 5 

lionday 

2 

215 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

17*45 

17 '.u 

Tuesday 

8 

216 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

18*45 

17 .3 5 

Wcdnc'tday 

4 

217 

6 

16 j 

7 

13 

0 

45 

19*45 

17 19 

Thursday 

5 

218 

6 

16 1 

7 

1.1 

0 

45 

20 45 

17 

Friday 

6 

219 

(• 

17 ! 

1 

12 

0 

45 

21 4 5 

16 40 

Saturday 

7 

220 

6 

17 i 

7 

12 

0 

44 

22 45 

1(> 30 

Sunday 

8 

221 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

14 

23*45 

16 1 5 

Monday 

0 

222 

0 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

24 45 

i 15 50 

Tuesday 

10 

223 

f) 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

25 4.. 

1 5 !s 

Wednesday 

11 

224 

() 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

20*4 5 

15 22 

Thursday 

12 

225 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

27*4.» 

15 1 

Friday 

13 

22C 

0 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

28*45 

14 40 

Saturday 

14 

227 

() 

J9 

7 

8 

0 

41 

0*14 

14 27 

Sunday 

15 

228 

6 

20 

7 

t 

0 

43 

1 14 

14 9 

Monday 

16 

; 229 

(i 

20 

7 

(, 

1 0 

43 

2*11 

1.^ 50 

Tuesday 

17 

230 

() 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

3 11 

1“. 31 

Wednesday 

1 18 

231 

(» 

20 

7 

b 

0 

43 

4*14 

13 11 

Thursday 

19 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

! 

I 5*14 

12 52 

Friday 

20 

233 

6 

21 

7 

4 


42 

j Oil 

12 32 

Saturday 

21 

234 

() 

21 ' 

7 

3 

i “ 

42 

i 7*14 

12 12 

Sunday 

22 

235 

6 

21 

7 

2 

' 0 

1 

42 

i 8*i1 

11 52 

Monday 

23 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

1 ” 

42 

j 9*11 

11 32 

Tuesday 

24 

237 

G 

22 

7 

1 

1 0 

41 

' 10*14 

11 12 

Wedneada\ 

25 

238 

(i 

22 

i 

0 

! 0 

] 

41 

11*14 

1 10 51 

1 

Thursday 

26 

239 

6 

22 

6 

50 

i ° 

41 

12*14 

1 10 ‘01 

1* nday 

27 

240 

6 

22 

(. 

50 

! « 

4('. 

j 13 14 

, 10 0 

1 

Saturday 

28 

241 

6 

23 

f, 

58 

I 0 

40 

I 14 11 

i 9 4s 

J 

Sunday. 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

I 15 11 

i 

; 9 27 

jVionday 

30 

243 

6 

23 

C 

56 

! 0 

40 

16*14 

9 f. 

Tuesday 

31 

244 

1 * 

23 

0 

5.5 

1 ^ 

.39 

1 ni. 

1 8 44 



Phases of the Moon— -SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


C Last Quarter 

.... 6th, 

Oh. 34* 9m. A.M. j 

J First Quarter 

20tlj, 10h.25'2m. A X. 

• New Moon 


12th, 6h. 21* 7m, p.m. 1 

O 

Fuli Moon 


.28th, 7h. 26* 6m. A.x. 



Day oC 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 " 

Mean Time. 



Moon's 

8un*p 
Dechna* 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

1 Sunset 
j P.M. 

j True 

1 Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 




1 

H. 

X. 

H. 

U. 

H. X. 
P.M. 

D. 

N 

Wednesday 

.. 

j 1 

246 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

18*14 

8 22 

Thursday 

.. 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

19*14 

8 0 

Friday 

.. 

3 

247 

6 

24 

6 

63 

0 

38 

20*14 

7 38 

Saturday 

.. 

4 

248 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

21 14 

7 le 

Sunday 

.. 

6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

22 14 

6 54 

Monday 

.. 

€ 

250 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

23*14 

6 32 

Tuesday 


7 

261 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

24*14 

6 10 

Wednesday 

.. 

8 

262 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

25*14 

5 48 

Thursday 


9 

263 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

36 

26*14 

5 25 

Friday 

.. 

10 

264 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

27*14 

5 

Saturday 

.. 

11 

265 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

28*14 

4 40 

Sunday 

.. 

12 

256 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

29*14 

4 17 

Monday 

.. 

13 

257 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

0*76 

3 54 

Tuesday 


14 

268 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

1*70 

3 31 

Wednesday 


1 

1 

259 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

2*76 

3 8 

Thursday 

.. 

16 

[ 2fi0 

6 

26 

G 

42 

0 

34 

3*76 

2 45 

P'riday 


17 

261 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

4 76 

2 21 

Saturday 

.. 

18 

262 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

6*76 

1 58 

Sunday 

.. 

19 

263 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

6*76 

1 35 

Monday 

.. 

20 

264 

6 

27 

c 

38 

0 

32 

7*76 

1 12 

Tuesday 

.. 

21 

265 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

8*76 

0 48 

Wednesday 

.. 

22 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

9*76 

0 25 

Thursday 

.. 

23 

267 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

10*76 

0 2 

Friday 

.. 

24 

268 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

11*76 

s. 

0 22 

Saturday 

.. 

25 

269 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

12*76 

0 45 

Sunday 


26 

270 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

13*76 

1 9 

Monday 


27 

271 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

14*76 

1 32 

Tuesday 


28 

272 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

15*76 

1 65 

Wednesday 

.. 

29 

273 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

16*76 

2 19 

Thursday 

. . 

30 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

17*76 

2 42 



Phases of the Moon-~OCTOBER 31 Days. 


^ Ladt Quarter. 

... 5th, 6h. 23*6in. A.M. 



First Quarter 

...20th, 5h. 59*3ui. A.u. 

• New Moon 

... 

..12th, 6h. 20 '4m 

A.M. 



O Full Moon.. 

...27th, 7h. 38 fm. P.M. 


1 

1 

Day of 

Day of 



Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun'*; 

Dechna 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




1 

H. 

M. 

1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 1 

D. 

S. 







1 



P.M. 1 


O f 

Friday 

• • 

1 

275 

6 

29 


6 

29 

0 

28 

J8'76 

3 5 

Saturday 


2 

276 

6 

29 


C 

28 

0 

28 

19 76 

3 29 

Sunday 


3 

277 

G 

29 


6 

27 

0 

28 

2u 7G 

2 52 

Monday 


4 

278 

6 

30 


6 

26 

0 

28 

21-76 

4 15 

Tuesday 


5 

279 

G 

30 


6 

25 

0 

27 

22-76 

4 38 

Wednesday 


6 

280 

6 

30 


0 

24 

0 

27 

23-76 

5 1 

Thursday 


7 

281 

0 

30 


6 

24 

0 

27 

24 76 

5 24 

Friday 


8 

282 

(> 

30 


6 

23 

0 

27 

25-76 

5 47 

Saturday 


9 

283 

6 

31 


6 

22 

0 

26 

26-76 

6 10 

Sunday 


10 

284 

6 

31 


6 

21 

0 

26 

27 76 

6 33 

Monday 


11 

285 

0 

31 


6 

20 

0 

26 

28 76 

6 56 

Tuesday 


12 

28G 

6 

31 


G 

19 

0 

25 

0-26 

7 18 

Wednesday 


13 

287 

6 

31 


6 

19 

0 

25 

1-26 

7 41 

Thursday 


14 

288 

6 

32 


0 

18 

0 

25 

2 26 

8 3 

Friday 


15 

289 

6 

32 


(> 

17 

0 

25 

3-20 

8 26 

Saturday 


16 

290 

6 

33 


0 

16 

0 

25 

4 ‘26 

8 49 

Sunday 


17 

291 

6 

33 


0 

10 

0 

24 

5-26 

9 11 

Monday 


18 

292 

G 

33 


G 

15 

0 

24 

6-20 

9 33 

Tui sday 


X9 

293 

6 

34 


6 

14 

0 

24 

7 26 

9 54 

Wednesday 


20 

294 

6 

34 


6 

14 

0 

24 

8 26 

10 la 

Thursday 


21 

295 

6 

34 


6 

13 

0 

24 

9-26 

10 38 

Friday 


22 

296 

G 

34 


6 

12 

0 

23 

10-26 

10 59 

Saturday 


23 

297 

6 

35 


0 

12 

0 

23 

11.26 

11 20 

Sunday 


24 

298 

6 

35 


6 

11 

0 

23 

12-26 

11 41 

S onday 


25 

299 

6 

36 


6 

10 

0 

23 

13-26 

12 4 

Tuesday 


26 

300 

6 

36 


6 

10 

) 0 

23 

14-26 

12 22 

Wednesday 


27 

301 

6 

36 


6 

9 

0 

23 

15 26 

12 43 

Thursday 


28 

302 

6 

37 


6 

9 

0 

23 

16 26 

13 3 

Friday 


29 

303 

6 

37 


6 

8 

0 

23 

17-26 

i3 23 

Saturday 


30 

304 

6 

37 


6 

7 

0 

23 

18 26 

13 43 

Sunday 


31 

305 

6 

38 


6 

7 

0 

22 

19 26 

14 2 



Phases of the Moon — NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

Last Quarter .... 3rd, lb. 5*0m. | }) First Quarter 19th^ Ih. 42*8m. A.M. 

• New Moon .. . .10th, 9h. 35*lin. P.M j O Full Moon 26th, 7h. 12* 3m. A.M. 




Day of 

Day of 


Mean Time. 



Moon's 

Sun’s 

Dedina* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
> Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 



1 


H 

M. 

i 

M 

H M. 

P.M 

D 

s 

Monday 


1 

30(1 

6 

38 

. 0 

<» 

0 

22 

20 2(i 

14 

22 

Tuesday 


2 

j 307 

0 

39 

(i 

6 

0 

22 

21 -26 

14 

41 

Wednesday 


3 

i 308 

0 

39 

' 0 

5 

0 

22 

22 20 

15 


Thursday 


4 

309 

b 

40 

0 


0 

22 

23 2() 

15 

IK 

Fiiday 


5 

310 

b 

40 

' 6 

4 

0 

22 

24 2() 

15 

37 

Saturday 

.. 

6 

311 

6 

41 

' 0 

4 

0 

22 

25 2(> 

15 

5 5 

Sunday 


7 

312 

b 

41 

! 

4 

0 

22 

20 20 

10 

13 

Monday 


8 

313 

G 

42 

b 

i 

0 

Oi> 

27 20 

10 

30 

Tuesday 


9 

314 


42 


3 

0 

2.^ 

28 20 

10 

49 

Wednesday 

.. 

10 

315 


43 

0 

3 

0 

23 

‘29 20 

17 

» 

Thursday 


11 

316 

b 

43 

G 

J 

0 

23 

0 (>) 

17 

22 

Friday 


12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

2 ] 

1 6i 

17 

{9 

Saturday 


13 

318 

6 

44 

0 

o 

0 

23 

2 Ot 

17 

‘>5 

Sunday 


14 

319 

0 

45 

b 

1 

0 

2.) 

3 (.{ 

13 

1 1 

Monday 


1.5 

320 

6 

45 

b 

1 

0 

23 

4 (53 

18 

26 

Tuesday 


10 

321 

(} 

46 

b 

1 

0 

23 

5 O.i 

18 

42 

Wednesday 


17 

322 1 

0 

40 

i 6 

1 

0 

23 

C ()5 

18 

,)(> 

Thursday 


18 

323 1 

1 

b 


1 ^ 

0 

0 

23 

7 ()3 

19 

il 

Friday 


19 

324 ‘ 

1 

0 

48 j 

0 

0 

0 

24 

8 Oi 

19 

25 

Saturday 

.. 

20 

325 ! 

6 

48 

0 

0 

0 

24 

9 03 

19 

39 

Sunday 


21 

326 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

24 

10 Oi 

19 

">2 

Monday 


22 

327 

0 

49 


0 

0 

24 

11 1)3 

20 

.5 

Tuesday 


23 

328 

6 

50 

G 

u 

0 

25 

12 03 

20 

J8 

Wednesday 


24 

329 

b 

51 

a 

0 

0 

25 

13 0 5 

20 

30 

Thursday 


25 

330 

6 

51 

0 

0 

0 

25 

H 03 

20 

43 

Friday 

.. 

20 

331 

0 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 

15 63 

20 

55 

Saturday 


27 

332 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

26 

10 6.{ 

21 

6 

Sunday 


28 

333 

6 

63 

0 

0 

0 

26 

17 03 

21 

17 

Monday 


29 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

20 

18 03 

21 

27 

Tuesday 

•• 

30 

335 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

39 Oi 

21 

i7 



Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 


C Last Quaitei 1 

. , 2nd, Oh. 59’ 

Om. 

PM 1 

)l First Quarter 

.... 

18th, 8h. 10 4m. pm. 

• New Mood. . . 

.. .10th, .m. dd-Oni. 

P.M. 1 

O 

Full Moon. . 

. . . .25th, 6h. 8 

5 m. l*.M 



1 



Mean Time. 




Sun’s 


Day of 

Day ot 







Moon’s 

Declma- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 
j Year 

Sunnse. 

A.M. 

1 Sunset. 

j P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 



j 

1 u. 

M. 

B. 

M. 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 



1 





1 P.M. 


O f 

W ednesday 

1 

1 336 

I 6 

55 

6 

0 

, 0 

28 

20*63 

21 47 

Thursday 


1 337 

! ® 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

21*63 

21 50 

Friday 

3 

1 338 

1 G 

56 

0 

0 

' 0 

j 

28 

22*63 

22 4 

Saturday 

4 

1 339 

* 

57 

6 

0 

! 0 

29 

23*63 

22 11 

Sunday 

5 

340 

1 

« 

57 

0 

0 

0 

29 

24*63 

22 20 

Monday 

(i 

1 341 

0 

58 

0 

1 

0 

30 

25 03 

22 28 

'lupsday 

7 

i 342 

0 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

20*63 

22 35 

w ednesday 

8 

343 


59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

27 63 

22 41 

Thursday 

9 

344 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

28*63 

22 48 

Friday 

10 

345 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31 

29*63 

22 54 

Saturday 

n 

' 340 

7 

1 

C 

«> 

0 

32 

0 88 

23 0 

Sunday 

12 

347 


o 

6 

- 

0 

32 

1 88 

23 4 

^Londay 

13 

348 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

2 88 

23 8 

Tuesday . . j 

11 

349 

7 


6 

3 

0 

83 

3 88 

2; 12 

Wednesday ..| 

15 

350 

7 

3 

6 

•> 

0 

34 

4 88 

23 15 

Thursday . . | 

10 1 

1 351 

7 

4 

C 

4 

0 

34 

5*88 

23 18 

Friday 

17 ! 

352 

7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

35 

6 88 j 

23 21 

Saturday 

18 

353 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

35 

7 88 

23 24 

Sunday • • | 

19 

354 

7 

^ 1 

0 

5 

0 

30 

8*88 

23 25 

Monday 

20 

i55 j 

7 

u i 
1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

9 88 

23 20 

Tuesday 

21 I 

35o 

7 

7 ! 

0 

6 

0 

37 

10 b8 

23 27 

Wednesday 

22 

1 

357 

7 

7 1 

0 

^ 1 

0 

37 

11 88 

23 27 

Thursday 

23 

35b 

7 

b 

0 

7 

0 

38 

12 88 

23 26 

Friday 

21 

359 

7 

b 

6 

7 

0 

38 

13 88 

23 20 

Saturday 

25 

300 

7 

0 

6 

8 

0 

39 

14 88 

23 24 

Sunday 

20 

301 

7 

9 

0 

9 

0 

39 

15*88 

23 22 

Monday 

27 

302 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

16 88 

23 20 

Tuesday 

28 

303 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

40 

I7*b8 

23 18 

WVdnesday 

2J 

304 

7 

11 

0 

10 

0 

41 

18*88 

2i 15 

Thursday 

30 

1 305 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

19*&8 

23 11 

Friday . . ! 

31 

300 

7 

11 

0 

11 1 

0 

42 

20*88 

23 7 


15 
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India in 1919 




The eoneliiHion ot tlu“ Aiiiiihtice, winch for 
all practicwil piirposi^s ended the N\ar, wa'< 
hailed with iinineiise (‘iithusiasiii throughout 
India Extravagant ho|)(‘s were hasi(‘d on the 
cessation of hostilitus, and throughout the land 
there was tin* mistaken beliet that th(‘ country 
would soon return to normal conditions These 
hopes wi‘re doomed to disapiKuntuient The 
rams in 1918 wtTi* poor, and the crops were 
small, a in.ith'r of vital concern to a ix'oplt* 
seveutv per cent ot whom depend on agri- 
cnlturi' for their subsistenei' Stocks ol food 
grams m the country were short owing to tiic 
large exports during thi^ war period 'riiere 
was th(*r('for(‘ a iieriod ot viTy high prici‘s, 
and actual shortage of food, after th(‘ war 
ended , this lu'ci'ssitatiid intimaU' control ovtT 
prices and snpi)h(*s liy (Government, alwavs 
dilhcult and irritating m practice 'ITk'si' 
econotnie distresses were aggravati'd by thi* 
strain to which some proMiiei's, and jiarti- 
culaily the Jhinjah, had Ixs'ii fiiit in oidiT to 
lind iiiider a voluntary systi m sulheient lecniits 
The discontents were iiiti'iisilied by a stiong 
agitation throughout the eoiintrv over the 
passage ot what is called the Kowlatt Act A 
strong committi'e of jurists under the (hairman- 
ship ot a distinguished English Judge, Sii .Sidney 
Rowlatt, w'as appoint'd to mipiiie into the 
grow'th and ('Xisteiice ot anarchical ciiTn(‘ in 
India and especiallv m Bengal 'I his com- 
mittei* recommended that th(‘ (GoviTiimcnt ot 
India should arm themselvi's with special jiowers 
to deal with sucli criim*, to come into ojiera- 
tion when it attained proportions dangcioiis 
to public safety Tx'gLslatiou on the lines ot 
the ('onimitte(‘’s report was introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative* Council and carru'd against 
till' solid opposition ot the unotlicial members 
This was the sign.il tor the violent agitation 
throughout the eouiitrv, which causeal iniine>ii*e 
disturbanci* of the publu iniiid 

Kiots occurred at (Calcutta and J)clhi, hut 
the most serums disturbances were at Amrit- 
sar, till* sacred city of the Sikhs The crowd 
canu' into collision with the authorities, it was 
fired 111)011, and casualtu's were sustained 
I’orthw'ith Amritsar became the scene of not, 
murder and arson The station w’<is attacked 
and an J^highsh guard murdered , the hiiildings 
of the National Bank wt*rc burnt and the 
manager and acaumtant murdered , and the 
premises ot the Alliance Bank were attacked and 
the manager murdered. An English mission- 
ary lady was severely beaten The military 
under (.General Dyer took command of the 
situation and a proclaimed meeting being held 
m the Jhalhan wallah Bagh it was fired upon 
by (leneral l)y(*r’s orders and between four and 
five hundred people were killed The disorders 
m Amritsar then ceased, hut widespread distur- 
bances took place m the Punjab, telegraph 
w ires were cut and trams interrupted and Oov- 
erment buildings buined. Martial law was pro- 
claimed over a wide area and order was every- 
where restored during tho early part of May. 

Simultaneously considerable disorders oc- 
curred in the Bombay Presidency on the 


mcorieet news tli.it Mr M. K (Ghaiidi, a well 
known Indian publicist, had been arrested, 
w'heicas he had oiilv bei'u prevented from 
ent<*ring Di'lhi or the Punjab The mob 
burnt many (Government buildings at Ahmeda- 
had and hacked an English sergeant of police 
to death , it burnt the railwav station ot Vir- 
anigam and murdered an Indian ollicial Bombay 
city hung on the brink ot a bloody not. 

Considerable f(‘(‘lnig was aroused at the 
cliaraeh'rot tlu* nu'asiiri's taki'ii to lestore ordi’r 
in Amritsar and undiT m.irtial law m the 
Buiij.ib It iimjiired strong opposition to the 
passage of thi* usual ludcrniiitv Bill through 
the lm|X‘nal Legislative (^oimeil, and led to 
the apjwuntment ol a strong Cominission 
iindi'r Lord Hiinti'r to inquire into the origin 
ot till* disturbances and tin* nature of the 
miMsures taken to suppress tlu*m This Com- 
mission began its sittings m November in 
public, and the evuienee taken aroused a great 
storm of indignation Tins indignation fash'iied 
on tw'o j)omts the* loss ot hie at the Jhalhan- 
wall.ih Bagh and the evidence in some cases of 
action Liken und<‘r martial law not to punish 
or |)r(‘vent hut to hiiiniliaU* The Commission 
IS still sitting 

rh(‘se ev(‘nts ovi‘r shadowed in the latter part 
of the year the great work bi'ing done t-o place 
India on the path to self-governing institutions, 
Retcremc w.is made m earlier editions of the 
Year Book Li thi' visit of the Hi'cretary of 
State, Mr IMontagn, to India and his joint 
report with the* Vici'roy on Indian constitu- 
tional reform The keynote* of that report is 
tho establishment of an mimcdute nu'asure ot 
responsible government in the Provinces, 
through committing certain brandies of the 
administration to Indian Ministers chosen from 
the Legisl.itne Coiitk ils and the lib(‘ralisation 
ot the (GoverniiK'iit ot India A Bill framed 
oil till* lines ot this reiKirt w'as examined by a 
Joint (k)nnnitt(*(* of Parliament during the 
siiniiner an<l still further lilxTalised and iinjiroved 
was presented to both Houses ot i’arliamerit 
111 Novcinlx*r It passed rapidly through both 
lIousi'H, and recei\ed tin* llo\al Assent in De- 
eeiuber, accomp.iiiied by a geiu*rous l*rocla- 
rnatiun to the Indian peoph* and the promise 
of a wide anm(*sty tor political otf(*nc(‘S Tho 
extreme wmg ot Indian politics protessed to 
regard the Act as disapfKuntmg and unsatis- 
lactorv, whilst det(*rmimng tx) work with it ; 
the Centre Party haik'd it as a liberal and 
satisfactory measure, attording to India the 
opiiortiinity of ultiinately obtaining self- 
government by w'ork within the Councils. 
Whilst these two points of view are the most 
vocal, the silent middle classes ot India gen- 
erally welcome the measure as liberal and 
btatesmaiilikt*, and as going as far m the direc 
tioii of reform as is practicable with an unin- 
striicted electorate and without any dilfused ex- 
perience of administration amongst Indians. 
The new constitution is to be inaugurated 
by the Prince of Wales towards the close 
of 1920. 



The History of India in Outliije. 


Ko history of India can be proportloiiate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India * and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archeeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
'J'herc are, for example, to tins day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions o! history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B G., or thereabouts, as his start- 
ing point. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in paits a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian Invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, cruslied the aborigines, 
and, at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
iul kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, docs not become pos- 
sible until the invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on the Gpper Indus. In the spring of 826 be 
crossed tne river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jbeiam) and 


Akesines (Cheiiab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes. and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the Kiver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mckran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of N(»rchus 
up the Persian Gulf Is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him officers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the ^dian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hcllenizcd. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals Was a young Hindu, Chandragupta 
who was an illegitimate member of the Iloyal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B. C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modem Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Ohaiidragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
complied by Megastheues, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B. C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeedi-d by Asoka (269 ^ — 231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody wary added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern CircarL) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka wore amazmg. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — ^the 
greatest, probably, If measured by the number 
of adherents. This Is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world." The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of lndla» where the IndOn 
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endent kingdoms of Bactria and Farthia had 
ecn formed, and iubsequcnt to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greek'* 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. D , also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. D. 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extimded the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him th(‘ 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second centiiry, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms oi 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and IS commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — 
in face of the onset of the Whiti; Hiin'i from 
Central Asia — ^and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of potty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A D 606, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Hiuen Tsiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Sfbuthem India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of now dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties arc po 
involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Few names of note stand out from the record; 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century, 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of tlio rise of winch an account is given beiow. 
In fact the history of mediawal India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 050 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries arc very scanty. In the absi'nce 
of any powerful rulers the jungle bi'gan to 
gain back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assort themsc'lves so success- 
fully that the Arvan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doal) ami tin EasttTn Punjab 
It IS not therefore so much lor the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattnyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras, and tlio 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely lesting upon a elassifteation of 
occupations But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would Include in Its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. Tin* great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Kajpiits as warriors in the place of the Kshattrl- 
vas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century ami spread, from t-heir two 
original homes in Eajputana and Oudli, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding thtun together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanau] — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which” the renoem extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, tha 
political history of India centres round ths 
Bajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (tha 
Chauhana) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Bathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India. Later In the same 
century the Cbaubans were united, and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalaya 8. Including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundr^ years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Frith wi llaj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomcdans. ^Vith his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadlia at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, leas than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet m 632 But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Gha&ni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of hia, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not cstabiished until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Gbor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 

M im Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 

Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was tlie most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings. stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1316), whose many ex- 
oeditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Sluih, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India* was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Bikandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
In 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dyMsty. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
In capitals other than Delhi up to this date 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared iiamong them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler— acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
ni‘w Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Add Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Add Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the giowth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first Euiopean settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. IIow Babar 
gained Delhi has already b(‘en told. His son, 
lluinayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Shcr Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong ( nough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
front! d by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. Ihis 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died m 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
pobtt'rity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle agamst the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Slvaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Bis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, for whiclkhis three boub were fighting, I 
could not be hela together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during I 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a frost) I 
danger appeared m the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before i 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed ' 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to tlK'in bj 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had b(‘cn the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Alahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a gieat Empiie 
in the East. I'hat idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceioys m 
India — Almeida and Albuijuerque — laid the 
toundations of a great Empiri* and ot a gn^at 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, bi'came 
the capital of Portuguese India and riniains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of chuiches and forts on tlu 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which tlu 
Portuguese endeavoured to piopagate their 
religion and to the care they took to de'fend 
their settlements. Tlu're were great solduTs 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the lattei r>ut 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on tluir 
possessions m India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. Tlie junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1040, 
also tended to the downfall of the Easteni Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with th(‘ Diitcli and English Thi* 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting tlu* 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars bctwcc'n 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the onco poweiful East India 
Company of the Netlicrlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts w'ero 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land m India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between tlu* two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories In India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
oppoaition had been overcome, notably m the 


sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was follow'cd by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the lintory 
of these early years of Bntish enterprise In 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as pait ot 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustratt s the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
fo<‘S — the Marathas and the Dutch Cromw'oll, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtain d 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent In India. Accordingly, in 
1680, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its Uitention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 

such a large revenue as may be the fouii* 

dation of a large, well-ground( d, sure Englidi 
dominion in India for all timi* to come. Not 
much canu* of this announcement for some 
lime, and no stand could he made in Bengal 
against tlie depr(*datiou8 of Auiangzeb. 'J’ho 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Charnock until afti'r a Immiliat* 
ing peace liad hi'i'n concluded with that 
Enip<‘ror, and, owing to the dillleulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, th(*:o 
was little chance of any imnudiate change for 
the better. Th(* union of the old East Jiidm 
Company with the new one which had l> cn 
formed in rivalry to it tool; pfiu e in 1 708, and 
for some years p(*ac(‘ful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by si a to 
attacks from the pirati-s, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas 
'Phe latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangeis were numerous and still 
more to he feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out fiom 
Eugland, fjid rebilhons like that led by 
Kcigw’in in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
111 taut seitl(*nient8 The public health was 
had and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling To cope with such conditions 
stiong men were needed, and the Company 
was m this r(‘spect peculiarly fortunate , the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Hallies, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to 'ompete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade wen* not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Swcde‘n, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the foUow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule . 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
Frauje In 1744, the French had acquired a 
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Strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into throe large States — Hyderabad, Tanjorc, 
and Mysore — ^and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent dehnice 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the* 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Duplcix’s officers, the Marquis 
do Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established ins 
ower, and in return the Northern Circars, 
etween Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years' war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had b(*(‘n sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyri') Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingec put an end to the 
French ambitions of Emjiire m Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
" Black Hole.” From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
60,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) In which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafai was put on the throne 


at Murshidabad, and the pilce of this honour 
was put at £ 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each cas(i with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
place This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
wtTc massacred, but his trained regiments 
were dideatcd at Ghcria and Oodcynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny m his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeatc'd the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
ho sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, und(*r the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
n*c(‘ived the revenues and maintamed the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carricQ out 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Chve 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
ance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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he was the first J^ovemor-Qeneral, nomiuatcd 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Smgh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with the 
MLxathas. In Western India he found himstlf 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Uovem- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras liad alrea'dy 
led (1769) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two pot<n- 
tatos. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Crimmal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the ” writers ” | 
and “ merchants ” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his mtro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article i, 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “the Corsican’’ 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
neat Indian confederacy. He started byob* 
talning from the Nawab of Oudh the cession oi 
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large tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and; 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basseln which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retuat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The gn^at acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wi*lh‘sley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to ’’Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new di'parture, inasmuch as he oj>ened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Gchterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States The large number of 120,000 that 
he coUectc'd for ♦^his purpose destroyed the Pin- 
dans, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, a,nd 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all' the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lor 
Hastings, and his five years* rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
I the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera- 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of tiie Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture ot Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermc're (1826) wipi'd out the repulse 
which General Lake liad received there twenty 
years earlier A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the Biitisli intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Beiitinck, was the next (iovenior-Geneial 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says . “ He abo- 
lished cruel rit('8 , he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; ho gave libeity to the expiession 
ot public opinion , ins constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
oi the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his ilnancial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gat(‘« 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed b> the acts he 
took for the abolition ot SaU, or widow-biirn- 
nig, and the suppression — with the help oi 
Captain Sleeinan— of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thafi In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg 
1'he lncom[M^t(‘uce of the ruler ot Mysoic forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration —wliere it remained until 1881 
His rule was marked in other ^vays by the des- 
patch of the llrst steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bcntmck 
loft India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished, llic new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brouidit to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized theii ijosition as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Bcn- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Oovemor- 
Gciieral of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General ot Port 
♦Villiam. Sir Cliarlcs Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tiuinre of olhee 
carried into execution liis predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

Mith the apiKimtmcnt of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1830-42) there began a new 
era of war and coniiuest. Before lca>mg 
London he announced tlmt he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of ” promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ” but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged m its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afglian war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 


m Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
obj<*ct was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burncs was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. 3'hc Biitish Commander in Kabul, 
Gen Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two mouths* delay he led his army of 
4, *>00 and 12,000 camp tollowers back towards 
India in the depth ot winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was iH'rsuadcd to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and maichcd on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne The drama ended 
With a bombastic prodamation from Lord 
Ellenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken fiom the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellcnborough’s other wars the con-- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak m Gwalior — ^were 
folloW(‘d by hw recall, and the apixmitment 
of Sir Heiiiy (1st Lord) Hanlingc to be Gover- 
nor-General. A solditT Govornor-Gencrai 
was not uiiaceeptable, tor it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu jiower m India, the 
Sikhs llanjit Singh, the iounder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with M(‘tcalfe tliirty 
years earlier He left no son capable of rulina 
and the khalsttf or central coiiiuil of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys The intiigiies of two 
men, J^al Singh and Et>j‘ Singh, to obtain the 
supremo power led to their crosoing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commaiidcr-m-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three Weeks four pitched battles Were 
fought— at Mudki, Fi*rozesliah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon The Sikhs Were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army w'as limited ; and a British force 
Was sent to gamson the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah Lord Hardmgc returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a lew 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikli ixisition at Chillan- 
wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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besides four guns the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chlef, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carrif^d out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousic had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousio’s tenure of 
ofiBce. His “ doctrine of lajise’* by whieh 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-nam(‘d State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs Oiidh was annexed 
on account of its misrule Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. 11 reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiat(‘d 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal He a.-.o 
detached the Governiniuit of Bengal from the 
charge of the Govemor-(3encral, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, in education he laid dowm the lines 
of a d('partm(‘nt of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by Ins predi’cessors. It w^as his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, w'as by many critics 
In England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

DaUiousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal array mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to l*atna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
arc difiicult to estimate, but aic probably to 
be found in the unrest which folloAved the pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to bo subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a grcati'r share in tlie 
government of the countiy. Added to tins, 
there was in the deposed Iving of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a cenire of growing disaffection. 
Pmally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalhousle's warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 


the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Maliomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordmatea 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the si'poys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Siklis to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native arnilrg 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to tlieir colours. In Central India> 
the contingi'iits of some of the great chirts 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad w^as kept 
loj^al by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung 

The Interest of the w'ar centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fight .ng occurred I’he siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 wdien Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
died of ( bolera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took Ins place, was obliged through illness 
to band over the command to Arcbdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a ri'inforcc- 
mont from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
reb(‘l force m Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of now bodies of mutineers; 
attacks were frequent and the losses heav/: 
cholera and sunstroki* carrii'd off many victims 
on the Ridgo and when the final assault was 
made in September the D'dbi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantrvb of wiiom 1,960 were 
Europeans. Tlic ariival of siege guns made 
It possible to advance the batteries on Septem* 
her 8, and by the 13th a breach was ma Te. 
On the following day tbr(*e columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being bold in reserve. 
Over tb<* rums of the Kaslimir Gate, blown in by 
Hone and Salkeld, Col Cr.mpbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up bis troops within the walls. 
Bv nightfall the Brili‘>h, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 tilled and wounded, bad only secured a 
foothold m the city. Six davs’ stn'ct fighting 
followed and Delhi was won , but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the licad of a storming 
party. Bahadur Sliah was taken prisoner, and 
Ins two sons were shot by Captain Hudson, 

Massacre at Cawnpore, 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his firmer 
professions of knalty. 'I here a Europe-an 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-eomhatants, aiid held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on thi* guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe condurt as far as 
Allahabad Th. were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
bi'fore the eves of tlyir wives and cliildrcn and 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the relief In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Rt'siilcncv from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships. 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia TopL 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed bv, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the titic of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — ^amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allaliabad that Queen 
Victoria Iiad assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A prmciplc already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, were to bo admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
service for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Government was to bo the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.** Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the “ policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deai with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
o be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy*s 
health. Lady Canning died in 1862 and this 
hastened his departure for England where he 
died in June of that year. His successor. Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the "saviour of the 
Punjab.** 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
nitillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The rc-organlsfttjon was carried out in spite of 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a^war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while there-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down tho principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for takmg 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. Ho also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during tha 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The Share Mania,’* however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
senes of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Goyernorship ol Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of tho service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
tho impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in tho convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
ofi by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for tho deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for misgovernment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (tho late liing Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy bad given great pleasure to 
those with whom be had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales* 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to tho growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time. 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, tho 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life was es 
timated at 5i millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs once more became prominent. 
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Second^ Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second j 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by I 
three routes — ^the Khyber, the Ivurram, and 
the Bolan — ^and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Cliarasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Khcyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows* 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Robert-s who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1001 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local silf- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extimd the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs . one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 
1916. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 


towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
iiad called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdownc, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Commau- 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pie- 
eautionary mi'asure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
I annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignominiously retreated This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was u cupied by Brit* ’h 
troops and the governmt nt of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdownc’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (I.ord Cross’s Act, 
J892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them: h'gislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus and 
th'j closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893) In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of rail wavs, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand. ('l'hi‘ Piovinct was 
made a Licutenaut-Oovcrnorsbip in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at tlie outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 21 crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
1«, Id ) To meet this the old five p('r cent im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods • and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old systc'in of Presidency Annies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurrc'd along the North-West Frontier, In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand, had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afndis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
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and men had been lost. This was In Itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Gurzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Llgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1901 d(‘ath« 
from it wcie returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Gurzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here • some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West iTon- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and ri'placed 
by tribal levies, and British forces w(‘re con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
y<‘ars he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separatc'd 
from that Province, and together witli the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Eurram, Tochl and Wana w’ere formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner din>ctlv responsible to 
the Government of India. Tliat year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Kahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- ! 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai l^ama 
of Tibet being pro-Ilussian and anti-Bntisb, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at 1« 4d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt virith elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efiSciency 
«f the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 


of the Indian Army, the stAngthenlng of the 
aitillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
In return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
190». In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a st'cond term of office. Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence The chi(*f act of this second 
terra was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam— a reform, d(‘signed to remove the 
systematic lu'glect of the irans-Oangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
betw(M‘n the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, The grandson of a former Gover- 
iior-Geie ral. Jt was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succe('d(‘d, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “ a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western socud-v, especially in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up.*' 

Outside Bengal attempts to qu(‘ll the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law W(‘re lairlv snccosstul 
But scarcely anv provmci' was free from dis- 
order ot some kind and, though recourse was 
hail U) the dep^Ttation of persons without reason 
assigiud undei an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz * — 
ail Kxplosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which proMdes for a inagistorml inquiry 
in private and a trial before tliiee judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Gonciirrcntly with 
these legislative measures sti'ps were taken to 
extend representative institutions Tn 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Societary of State s Gouncil, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first tune to the 
Viceroy’s Gouncil. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 earned tins policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils ol Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member 

As regards foreign policy. Lord Minto ’s 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
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the friendly relations of the two countries* in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afgjianiston and 
Tibet in particular Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-Wi'st frontier, 
against the Zakka Kh(*ls and the Mohniands , 
and ships of th|e East Fudios Squadron weie 
frequ(‘ntly engaged off Maskat and in the 
Pei Sian (fulfin operations dcsigiii'd to cheek the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir ffharl(‘s (Lord) Harding(* was appoint(*d to 
siHJcec'd Lord Afinto in IDIO flis first year in 
India was marked by tlu' visit to India of the 
King Emperor and tiic^ Queen, who arrived at 
Jioinbay on DecembiT 2, 1911 From theie 
they Tiiroceeded to Dt'llii wlii^re, in the most 
magnificent durbar iwer held in India, the coro- 
nation was prodaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of .50 lakhs for popular 
education, w('rt‘ announced At the s.inie eeri - 
inony His Majesty announced the transf(*r of th(‘ 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi , the 
reunion of the two [Jengals under a Uovcrnoi- 
in-Oouncil , th(‘ formation of a new Ja(‘utenant 
(loveinorship foi Hehar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner 

In August, 101 ‘I, the d('niohtioii of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque ui C.iwnpori' ivas made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Afahome 
dans and a not in Cawripore l(>d to heavy loss 
of life Of those present at th(‘ not, 100 ivi're 
put on trial but sub-^equentlv ridisised by the 
Viceroy before th(' case reached the* Si'ssions, 
and Ills Exei'lleney w.is able to wdth* tlii' 
mosque difhculty by a eomT>romis(> that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more feciioiis trouble occurred m Septem- 
ber, 1911, when a not at Hiidge-iludgi* among a 
number of Sikli emigrants returned tiom (Canada 
gave a foretasb' of tlie revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men The Hcfiiu'l, reveahsl 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed tliat 
the ‘ ‘ Ghadr ” conspiracy w as widespread and 
had been consistimtH (uieour.igid by (Jermany 
That plot, how'ever, had little mfluenc(‘ on tlie 
general attitude of India to the war w'lth (h'r- 
many, and it was not the least of I^ord 
Hardinge’s services that he encouraged India 
to play a imigiiificent part in the war. 'J’o anti- 
cipate events m some degree, it may here be 
stated that India was at no time included m tlie 
theatre of war except when the Emden bom- 
barded Madras, though shipping off Jioinbay 
was seriously alleeted by inines laid by the 
enemy. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter, 
left India in 1916 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to be one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
the war was developed m every possible way 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 


war debt The share of India in the Imperial 
iiurden of the w'nr was emphasised in another 
and very significant wav by her representation 
la the Imperial War Cabinet in London by Ills 
Jligliness the Alaharaja of Bikaner and Sir S 
I* (lord) Sin ha ()u the Eroutier, whi'ro there 
had been numerous tlioiigh comparatively 
slight disturbanees m 1914-15, a punitive expe- 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, ^\ho had succeeded 
Mr ChambiTlain as Secretary of State, •carried 
out the latter’s intention of visiting India The 
visit took place at a time w'hon the movement 
ill favour of Homi* Rule for India had attained 
to th(‘ higlK'st pitch yet witnessed and at a time 
whcn.as w'as shown by the incriMSc of Indian re- 
prcsenLition on the (kiiincil of India and by the 
grantof commissions in tlie Armv to Indians, the 
Govirnment was .iiivioiis to meet the wishes of 
11i(‘ iK'oplc so far as it could without departing 
from its pohev of avoiding controversial political 
issues during the war The result of the visit 
was shovMi in the following vear when a report 
was issued containing what is known as the 
joint sehiune of reform evolved l)v the Secretary of 
St.ite and the Vieerov 'I'bis selKaue (of which 
details ar(‘ given elsc'where m this volume) aimt .1 
at earning into eilect the announemnent made 
in I’ailiament on August 20, 1917, that “ the 
polu v of Ills Alaiestx ’s Government, with which 
the <»overnmi‘nt of India ait‘ m eomplide accord, 
IS that of th(‘ ineri'asmg association of Indians in 
ev<‘rv branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of seit-govcrning institu- 
tions with a view to thi' piogressivi' realisation 
of ri'sponsible government m India as an intx'gral 
part of the liiitish Jimjiire ” Shortly afti'r this 
report tin re was issued a report by the Special 
Comiiiittee of Inquiry, omt whiih Mr Justice 
Jfowlatt presided, into si ditious crime m India. 
That leport and the legislation which followed 
in conseipience of it, together with the announce- 
iiKuit of the projiosed relorm .schem(‘, led to a 
leiiewal of xiolitical discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been m abeyance 
dining the early years of the war 

Early m 1910 prolongisl strikes in Bombay 
and els<*where showed that India, though com- 
paratively little alhxted by the economic re- 
sults of tli<* w.ir, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave 'Phe gravity of those probhuns was In- 
creased by the ravages of iiifiuenza which is 
su])posed to have caused 0 000,000 deaths 
during the winhT months of 1917-1 S Distur- 
bances broke out m April as a sccpicl to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act Satvagraha Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
parallel since tlie Alutiny For a detailed course 
of events the reader will refer to the calendar 
of evtnts at the end of this book It is sufficient 
hero to state that In Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Giijranwalla and other 
places the crow'd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by tram wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only he met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
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abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of tliosc riots and of the 
oiTect of the llowlatt Act may be iiresumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and invaded 
British territory Amir Ilabibulah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
alter a briel occiiTiation of tlio throne liy his 
brother KasriiUa Khan, his son Amanulla had 
been declared Amir 'J’he causes of the war 
and tlM* terms of peace are described m lull 
( Isc where in this volume One eifcct of the 
jicace was to give Afghanistan freedom in its 
external relations A sec^uel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontii'r where the trilicsmen, 
who had at first ajipcared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the ollensivc against 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. 

During the year political feeling ran high and 
opportunity was taken to foster a bond of union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans in connection 
with an agitation by the latter m favour ot 
safi'giiardmg the Khilafat and maintaining tlii' 
t.emporal power of Turkey m its integrity 'J'he 
publication of numerous di's patches dealing with 
tlui Beforiii Scheme and the hearing of evidence 
by a Parliamentary (’ommitt(‘e dealing with the 
fill bjQDt helped to concentrate attention on the 
lirogress of the Scheme. India w'as represimted 
at the P('iu*e Conference by the Mahamja of 
Bikaner and by J/ml Smha, the first Indian peer 
and the Hist Indian ITnder Secretary. 


C 

The KiniS’s proclamation. 

The Government of India Bill was passed in 
D<‘(!cmber and on the 24th of that month there 
w'as Lssued a proclamation by His Majesty the 
Kmg-Einp<Tor (of wliieh the full text is given 
<‘lse where in this book) m W'hich he invited 
Ills subjects m India to consider the past and 
join him m his hopi's for the future. In the 
course ot tlu' proclamation His Majesty said — 
“ I rely on th(‘ leaders of the people, the Min- 
isters ot the tutuie, to tace responsibility and 
endure misrepri'scuitation, to sacrifleo much 
for the common interest of the State, remem- 
bering th.it trill' fiatriotism transcends party 
and communal boimdarii'S , and, while retaining 
the confidence of the Legislatures, to cx)-opcrate 
with My Gtticers for the common good in sinking 
unessential ditfcreiices and in maintaining the 
essential stindards of a just and generous 
(Jo^e^nment Etpially do I rely upon My 
Officers to respect their new colleagues and to 
work with them in harmony and kindliness ; 
to assist till' jK'ople and their representatives 
in an orderly advanw' towards free institutions ; 
and to tinil iii these new tasks a fresh oppor- 
tunity to fulfil as m the past tlu'ir highest 
jmrpose of faithful service to My people" 

The proilamation w^ent on to direct the 
Vueroy to excrcihe m the King’s name “ cle- 
mency to political olh'iiders m the fullest 
ineasuK' which in his judgment is compatible 
with the public safety ’, and announced tliat 
the Pi nice of W.ili's would in the wmt(»r of 
l‘)ll)-2l) iii-iugurate on the King's behalf the new 
Oh.iniber ot Prinei's and the new constitutions 
in British Indi.i 
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The Govcrnor-Goneral is the sole reproaenta* 
tivo of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom »s responsible (or a special depart-mept 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government of India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a 8har<* 
111 the produce of the land and m the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the managemimt of landed 
estates wliere the proprietor is disqualidod. 
In times of famine it undertakc's relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It managf'S a vast forest piopertv and is the 
principal manufactiinT of salt and opium. 
It ovras the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considemblc portion 
of them , it has constructed and maintains 
most of the irnpoi uant irrigation works ; it 
Territorial Responsibility Assumed. owns and manages the post and telegraph 
The collapse of Government in India consc- systems, it has th(' motiopoly of the Note 
queiit on the decay of Moghul power and the issue, and it alone can set the mints in motiom 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced lends moiu'y to municipalities, rural boards, 
the officers of the Company to assume tern- agncalturLsts and occasionally to owners 
tonal responBibllity in spite of their own d - historic (‘states. It controls the sale of 

sires and the insistent orders of the Directors and intoxicating drugs and has direct 

Step by step the Company became first the re^potisihilities in n'spc'ct to poliet', education; 
dominant, then the paramount power in India, mi'dical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
In these changed circumstances the system of public works of the most intimate cliaractf’ . 
government by mutually imlcpendc’nt and iin- ^bc Governmc'nt has also clos(‘ n'lations with 
wicldy councils of the merchants at the Fresi- ^bo Native Stati's which colh'ctively covi'r 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- niore than one-third of the whoh* an a of Iridia 
hameot intervened, and under the Regulating ^ud comprise more than onc-llfth of its popu- 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four The distribution of th(‘s«‘ grt'at func- 

councillors were appointed to administer the i'>^n8 between th(‘ Oovc'rnment of India and the 
Presidency of Fort Wilham (Bengal), and the provincial administrations lliK.tuates , broadly 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and speaking it may be said that tlie tenJenev of 
Bombay was for the first time established, the day is to confine the Govt‘rnraent of India 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden control and the Local Governments to ad- 

to wage war or make treaties without the pro- ministration 

vious consent of the Governor-General of Division of Responsibility. 

Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent The Government of India retains in its own 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establisli- hands all matters rel.iting to foreign relations 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the defence, gemral taxation, currency, debt, 
administration of each of the three Presiden- tariffs, posts, L'legraphs and railways. The 
cies in a Governor and thr(3e councillors, includ- ordinary internal administration — the assess- 
ing the Commandcr-in-Chief of tJie Prcsi- ment and colh'ction of revenue, education, 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- im'dical and sanitary arrangi'inents, and irri- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extciid(‘d, gallon, buildings and roads, fall within the 
as it was again by the Cliarter Act of 1793. purview of the Local Governments In all 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 ttio Company these matters the Government of India excr- 
was compelled to close its commercial business, cises a general a id constant control. It pres- 
and it became a political and administrative cribes Inu'S of general policy, and tests their 
body bolding its territories in trust for the , application from the annual administration 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction . rt'ports of tlic Local Autlionties. It directly 
of the entire civil and military administration | admini-sters certain Imperial departments, 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- ! such as ILiiIways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the 
Goncral-in-Council, and defined more clearly ’ Survey of India and G(‘ology ; it employs a 
the nature and extent of the control to be ox- numb»‘r of inspecting ofilciTS for those depart- 
tended over the subordinate governments, ments primarily left to Ixical Governmimts, 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an including Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests, 
Act transferring the Government of India fiora Medical and Archseology. It n'ccivcs, and 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made when necessary modifies, the annual budgets 
no impomnt change in the administration in of Local Governments; and every new ap- 
Indin, but the Governor-General, as represent- pointment of importance, and every largo 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, addition even to minor establishments has to 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 
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receive Its specific sanction. There also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the action 
of Local Governments ; and outside the Presi* 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary 
to the appointment of some of the most impor- 
tant officers of the provincial administration. 
The supervision of the principal Native States 
rests directly with the Governor-General in- 
Council. but Ix)cal Governments have also 
responsibilities in this direction, where important 
States have historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

The Governor-General and the “ ordinary *’ 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There arc six “ ordinary ** 
members of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointment, have been at 
least ten years in the service of the Crown in 
India, one of the three remaining members 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statute. 
The Indian civilians hold respectively the 
portfolios of Land Revenue and Agriculture, 
the Home, the Finance and the Education 
Departments. The Law Member has charge 
of the Legislative Department, and a 
member with English official experience 
has charge of the Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whose chairman has the status of a 
Secretary, and are under the general control 
of the Commerce and Industry Department. 
The Commander-In-Chief may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ extraordinary ” mem- 
oer of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ** 
members if the Couni il meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints ; 
in practice it meets only in Dcllii and Simla. 

Business Procedure. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 


voice in ordinary dcpaitmental matters 
But any question of special importance 
and any matter in which it is proposed t< 
over-rule the views of a Local Government 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Any matter originating in one departmcnl 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. Tlie Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which 
a member who lias been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart, 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretarv 
is present at Council meetings ; that he attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a W(‘ck, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department ; that he has the 
right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which he considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces. 

Tile propo'^alH of the Viceroy, Lord Chelm's- 
ford, and the Si cretarv ot State for India, Mr 
Montagu, for the constitutional devilopmrni ot 
liidKun the direction of responsibh' goveinment 
are (inbodied in a si'parate section togetbci 
w'lth the n port of the Parliamintary Joint 
Committee on the Government of India Bill, 
the text of that measure and the Royal Pro- 
clamation relating to it 


The description of the constitution and 
fuiK-tions of the Government of India Iktc, and 
of the Provincial Governments which follows, 
18 based on the existing conditions. The 


changes made bv the Reform Scheme, which will 
not eoin(‘ into operation until 1921 , are dcsciibed 
in a separate section. 
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VICEHOY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP INDIA, 
nis Excellency the Right Hon. Babon Chel’visford, p o , g m.s.i , g.o m g ,g m.i e , g.c.b e., 
assumed charge of offi^ce, 5th April, 1916. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary, J. L. Maffcy, c i E , i 0 8. 

Military Secretary, Liciit.-Col 11. Vcrney, Ihe 
Rifl“ Brigade 

Comptroller o) the TJousehold, Major J. Miick(‘n- 
zie, c i.E , 35th Sikhs. 

Asst Private Secretary, II R. Lynch-BIosse, 
ICS 

Aides-de-Camp, Captain .1 A. Denny no. Grenadier 
(Jiiards , Major R J) Alexander, J/ Jrd (Jnrkha 
Rifl('s, C M G (jordon-lves , Lt -Hon 
D E E O, Brien , Mohamad Akhar All 
Khan, Risaldar-Major, Sardar Bahadur, 
7th Hariana Laneers 

Honorary Aule^-de-Cnmp, liieut-Col Pugh, "rd 
Calcutta Light Horse : Lieiit -<tol A M 
Clark, 2.‘i0th B N Rlv Battalion . 3.ieut - 
Col G If Evans, ‘ird Rangoon P 1) Gdirison 
Artillerv , Coinniodore Liinisdon, (’ V o , 
CI E., UN, Lieut -('ol H. H ()! Mitcliell 
0 11 E , 2nd Madras Garrison Artillery , 


, Liciit -Col W T Wright, 3rd I’unjah Rides , 
]iieut-(\>l K A Constable, 1st (\ilcutta 
Port Detcnee (Jar Artiller\ , LkmiI -CoL 
L. A (Jrimston, dth Assxm, vlh , Lieiit - 
(Jol (Javin-.Innes, 7th UP Horse, Major 
Llrnhellin, 1st Bih-ir Light Horse, Taeiit 
Col P R ('.ulell, CT K, V 1) r>th Bonihay 
Battalion , R.ina .lodlia Jung Bahadur, 
Jrd Hialnnins, Hon (’aptain Raj.i Sii ILiri 
Siijgh , Colonel Ganpit Rao Jlairhiinafh 
Raiwadc and Hon Major JSi.iw.ibzada Haji 
Haliz Obiidiillah Khan of Pdiojxal 
Risaldar Mijoi Sirdar Bahadur W.ili Alnha- 
mad Risaldar Major Ahdul A/UZ Subadar 
Majoi Sardai liabadiii Madhi Singh Jlana , 
Risaldar Major Sard.ir P)ahaduT Abdul 
Karim Khan , Subadar Afajor Mit Singh , 
Kami Singh, llisahJar Major Bahadur, 
and Risaldar Alajoi Saidar llah.ulm Mahi-ud 
dm Khan 

Surgeon, Lieut -Col H Au«tcn-Smith, m. b., 
I M S 

Commandant of Bodg Guard, Capt, A. Brooke 
ISth LaiKiTs. 


Ordinary Members — 

COUNCIL. 

Sir G S. Barnes, K.C B. Took his scat, 6tli April, 1916. 

Sir William Henry JToarc Vincent. Took his seat 21st April, 1917. 

W M Hailev, csi, c I E , ( Ftaunre) 

Sir C. If. A. Hill, KO.S.r., c.i u. Took his seat, 5th July, 19l5. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft, Cl K Took his seat 28tli Jnlv, J919 
Sir G. R. Lowndes, kc SI. Took hib seat, 20th December, 1915 (Imw) 

Extraordinary Member — 

II. E. Gen. Sir Charl<*s Carraicliael Monro, a o m.g ,k c n , Coramander-in-Chief in India, 


SECRETARIAT 


Revenue and Agriculture Department. 
Secretary, R. A. Mant. 

Under- Secretary, G. C Plovideii, ics 

Wheat Commissioner for Irvdia, C W. Jacob, 

I. c. s. 

Registrar, W. A. Threlfall. 

Superintendents, A B. E Thomson, C H. 
Martin, H. U. Lincoln .ind T McDonnell. 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch. 

Secretary, M. M. Gubbay, o.s.i. 

Deputy Secretary, H. K. Briscoe, i.o s. 

Under Secretary, E N. Blandy, i as. 


Assistant Secretary, A V V. Aiyar, u A 
Registrar. E. W. Baker, i.s o. 

Superintendents, G W. C. Bradev, G. J. Piper, 
C. N. Chakrahartv, V K Menon, W. M. 
Mather, Shah Muhammad andA. Jl Ilehcllo 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, M. F. 

Gauiltlett, c B E., C I.E , 1 f’ S 
Controller of Currency, E M H Cooke, 
C I E. 

Deputy Controller of Currency, C. W. C. 
C.irson. 

Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, Hon. Sii G. B. II, Fell 
C.S.I., O.I.E., I. as. 
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Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De- \ 
pvty Financial Advuer, Col. B. W. Marlovr, 
0 S.I , c.i.E , I A , B. N. Mitra, o B.E., C I E. 
(Offiiciating). 

Deputy Financial Adviser, Lt.-Col. E. B. Pea- 
cock, I A. 

Additional Deputy Financial Adiiser, W. 1) 
Gray, o B e 

Assistant Financial Adviser, 11 S Cimihor. 

Registrar, W. C. GlecEon 

Superintendents, G. E. Hodcjea, G. M. Turner, 
A. W. Schdnemann and F. J. Woolmcr 


Foreign Department. 

Pitliiical Secretary, Sir J. B. Wood, K C.I.B. 
Foreign Secretary, II R 0 Dobb-^, c s i , c i E 
Deputy Secretary {Yoxcigxv), A N L (later. 

Deputy Secretary G 1) Ogilvio 

Under Secretari/, K S Fitzc 
Assistant Secretary, Major W G Ncab'. 

Attache, Khan Bahadur Ghnlani Miirtaza 
Khan . 

Registrar, T. G. B Waugh. 

Offg> Inspector-Oeneial, Imperial Service Troops, 
Brigadier General A W. Pounmgton, M v o 

Superintendents, I) A 01ark<', E Betram ll.gs‘>, 

O. O., II Teelioir, F V Buckner, J W. S 
Inglis, C. W Kirkpatrick, 11. C. Albert., F. S 
Haslcy and K. D Fink 

Home Department. 

Secretary, Hon Sir .Tames dii BonUy, k o l e , 
OSI on deputation. Sii W. S Mains 
(sub pio-tem ) 

Deputy Secretary, II. D Craik i c s 
Under Secretary, A Maeleod, ICS. 

Registrar, G. F. Winn. 

Superintendents, A. S. Lawrence, H. C, Marsden, 

P. K Basil, Bijay Krishna Banerji, Raman, j 
Mohan Ganguli, U. C Stuart, and llai Abiius 
Chandra Koar Baludur, i.s o 

Education Department. 

Secretary, H Sharp, c.s.l , c.l e. 

Educational Commissioner mth the Government oj 
India, U. Sliarp, 0 s i , o.i.K 
Assistant Secretary, J. M Mitra, Rai Bahadur. 
Superintendents, L M Roy, G E Jackson, A. 11 
Bartlett, and P N. Sen. 

Registrar, Rai Sahib M N. Cihakrabarti. 

Curator, Bureau of Education, G. R. Kaye, 
F.R.A.S. 


Legislative Department. 

Secretary/, A. P. Muddiman, c.i.e , Officiatiug 
Secretary, IT. Moneneff Smith. 

Legal Asst., S. C. Gupta, 

Registrar, C. H. F. Pereira. 

Superintendents, A. L. Banerji, D. D. Baird and 
E. H. Brandon. 


Army Departm4>nt. 

Seordarif, Major-General A. H. Binglcy. 

Deputy Secretary, sub. pro tern,. Lt.-Col. A. II. O. 
‘^I»cncc. 

Assist Secretaries, Major G. D. Ogilvic, Major 
A. W. Cihitty and A. A. Whelan. 

Registrar, Mr. R. Tharle Ilughes. 

Superintendents, W. C. Dcbenhara, A. B. 
Running, P. P. Hypher, Rai Sahib S. C 
Biswa., and J. C R Lr she. 

Public Works Department. 

Seerdary, The lion. F. C. Rose. 

Deputy Se^etary, A J. R. Hope. 

Under Secretary, D. G Harr Is, 

Assistant Seerdary, W. G Dolhmiii. 
Superintendents, W I Tilden, 11 M Marchant, 
L. Bloeniink and W. R. Cliambcr-> 

Inspr.-Gerd. of Imgn., T. R. J. Ward, C.I.E., 
m.v.o. 

Consg. Acht., J. Begg, P R I B.A. 

Elecl. Adviser, J W\ Meares fr.a.S., m.I.o.E. 
MI E E. 


Commerce and Industry Department 
Secretary, A. H. Le>, c i E., l O.s. 

Deputy Secretary, H L Corbett, I c S 

Under Secretaries, C G. hreke, ICS. and E C. 

Ansorge, l 0 S 
Actuary, 11. G. W. Meikle. 

Registrar, E P .Tones. 

Supeitiifendents, B li Banarji, S M Banarji, 
C Ji Baldrey, J'ateb J)in, i) O’Sullivan and 
K D Banerji Offidaiing, A. K Sarkar. 

Railway Board. 

President, The lion Sir Arthur R Anderson, 
K c 1 E , o B E Members, 1'' W Hanson 
c I li and F D. Couchman, MICE. 

Secretary, R McLean. 

Chief Engineer, F G Roval-Dawson. 

Post Office & Telegraph Dept 

Director-General of Posts dt Telegraphs, Hon. Mr. 
G 11 Clarke, OB.E. 


Northern India Salt Revenue. 

Commissioner, J. F. Connolly, LO.S, (J. C. Fergu- 
son, Actg ) 

Indo-European Telegraph Department- 
Persian Gulf and Persian Sections. 

Directors, E. E. Gunter; H. W. Smith, 

W. King-Wood, C.I.E. iOffig.), Commander 
of Cable Steamer “ Patrick Stewart/* F. W. 
Townsend. 
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SURVEY Department. 

Surveyor-General of India^ Col. C. II. D. Ryder 
c I.E., D s o. 

Geological Survey. 

Director^ H. H. Hayden, ciE, BA., f G.S. 
Superintendents, E. Vredenburg, B.sc., f.g.s., 

L. L. Fermor, D.eo., f.g.s.; E. H. Pascoe, m.a , 
D.SO., F.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.SO., Pb.D. 

lioTANicAL Survey. 

Director, Lt -Col A. T. Gage, mb. IMS., Eco- 
nomic Botanist, H. G. Carter, m.b.a b.; Economu 
Botanist, Madras, F. R. Parnell; Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W Burns, B.sc , Economic 
Botanist, United Provinces, H. M Leake, 

M. A., F.L.S. 

Archeological Survey. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Sir J. H. Marshall, 
M A , c 1 1! , (on leav^e), I) B Spooner {offlcia- 
tiwf ) , Superintendent, Western Circle, J). R 
Bhandarkar, m a , Snpcriniewlent, Southern 
Circle, A 11 Longhurst , Superintendent, 
Eastern C?rr/e,Daya Ram Superintendent 

Northern Circle J A Page Superintendent, 
Burma, Taw Sein Ko, c I K , ISO, Supenn- 
tewlent, Frontier Circle, Khan Saheb Mian 
Wa&i-ud-din. 


SecreUiry, Board of Examiners, M.iior C. L. 
Peart, i a. (on Military duty) , O 1' Jenkin.s, 
ICS (Officiating). 

Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, A. F Schollield, m a (ofjg ) 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, J. A 
Chapman. 

Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, l*usa, J. Me 
Keuna 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, huhan 
Museum, N Aiinan(l.ile, n A , D s-c 

Curator, Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
I). Hooper, F C S . F L S 

Chief Inspector of Mines, O. F. Adams. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
M J Cogswell 

Superintendent of Government Printing, J. J 
Meiklc 

Chief Inspedor of Explosives, Lieut -Col. C. A 
Mubprait-Williams, R A 

Administrator-General of Bengal, TI. T. Hyde. 

Director, Criminal Intelligent e, Sir C. 11. Cleve- 
land, KCIE 

Director-General of Commeicial Intelligence 
II A F. landsay,! c s 


Miscellaneous Appointments. ! 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Col 
Edwards, I. M s. j 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government ! 
of India, Jacut-Col F. H G Hutchinson, 

L M. & S. 

Deputy Director -General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col. R A Needlum, c i E , IMS 

Asslt D G T M S , (Stores) Lt.-Col H Ross, 
IMS, O.BE. 

Asstt. Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
(Sang b Major J A (Tnickshank. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Lt -Col. W. F Haivcv, M A , mb, I) r ii , 

I M s. 

Assistants to Director, Central Resear'-h Institute, 
Kasauli, Major F W. Cragg, Major H C 
Brown, Dr. Krishna Swann lyangar, and G 
Mackey. 

Director, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Major J. M. D Cunningham, i.m s 

Asst. Director, King Institute of Preventitc 
Medicine, Major W. S. Patton, mb., i m s. 

Director-General of Indian Observatories, G. T. 
Walker, O.s.i., m.a., d sc., f.r s. 

Imperial Meteorologists, G. C. Simpson, D.sc.; 
C. W. B. Normand ; Hemraj, Rai Bahadur. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories* 
J. Evershed. 

Director, Bombay and Alibagh Observatories, 
Bombay, N. A. F. Moos. 

Director, Aerological Obsenatory, Agra, J. H. 
Field, M.A. 


Director of Statistics G F Shin as. 

Customs and Excise Chemist, R. L. Jonks. 
Controller of Patents and Designs, II G Graves 


GOVEhXOBS-GENEUAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENG\L 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of ottice. 


dTarren Hastings 
br John Maepheison, Jiart 
Earl Cornwallis, K G. (a) 
hr John Shore, Bait, (b) 
[jieut.-Gcneral the Hon 
Clarke, K C B (o#7 ) . . 

\Tr\rTi in rrf nn . P ( 


. 20 Oct. 1774 
. . 8 Feb. 1785 
. U Sc‘p. 1786 
28 0et. 1793 
Sir Alured 

March 1798 
. (c) 18 May 1798 


The Marquis Cornwallis, K. Q. (2nd 
time) • --SO July 1805 

Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. . . 10 Oct. 1805 
Lord Mmto, r o (d) . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K G , p a. («) . . 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (offg ) . • ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, v 0. (/) . . • 1 Aug. 1823 

William Buttpi worth Baylcy(oj0rg.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.c B , Q c.ii , P 0 4 July 1828 


(а) Cieated .Marquess Cornwallis, 16 Aug. 1792 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmouth. 

(c) Created Marquess WeUesley, 2 Deo., 1799. 

(d) Created Earl of Mmto, 24 Feb.; 1818. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec., 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec.; 1826. 
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The Government of India, 


GOVBRNOllS-GENEllAL OE INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of ofHcc. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

Q.O.B , G.C.H., P.0 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

ioffg) 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.o. (6) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellcnbo rough, P o. (c) . . 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforcc Bird {offg ) 15 Jimc 1844 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

G-C.ii. (d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousic, p c. (e) . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.o. (/) ..29 Feb 1856 

(«) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
(6) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 183ft 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardingc, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousic, 25 Aug. 1849. 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Govenior-Qeneral ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieut 
nant-Governor assumed ofhee. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND OOVEllNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., G C.B., P.c. . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B. ( .. ..21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel t Ip lliam T. Denison, 

K-C.B 2 Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., G.C.B., K.O.S.I. (c) . . 12 .Tan 1864 

The Earl of Sfayo, K p. . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) {offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K. t. (e) 

{offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.C. (/) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, 0 C.B. (g) . . ..12 Apl 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.c. 8 June 1880 

The Earl of Dufierin, K P., G c B., 

G.CM.G., P.o {h) .. ..13 Die. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdownc, g c. 

M. Q 10 Dec 1888 

The Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. C 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, PC. 0 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill {offg.) .. .. 30Apl 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston.P c (0l3Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. G., P. 0 , a c. 

M. G .. ..18 Nov 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P C , 

G C.B., O C.M G , G C.V.O., I.S ©0^ 23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford .. .. Apl. 1916 

{a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

fc) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G 0.3 1., O.I.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

{g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880. 

(A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

(1) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (Q.M.S i., and G.M.T.E ). 
On quitting office, he becomes G.o.s.i. and 
G.o I E., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The Imperial Legislative Council. 


The constitution of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India has been sketched ; 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring the 
administration into close touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a great legislative 
assembly. Ihe first step was taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act provided that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Govemor- 
General-in-Council, he should nominate “ Ad- 
ditional '* members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only The additional members were 
appointed for two years and joined the Coun- 
cil when it met for legislative pui poses The 
maximum number of members fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of whom not less tliJin one half 
were to be non-officials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in practice most of tlie 
non-officials were natives of India Similar 
legislative councils were constituted in some 
of the provinces, but the growth of these bodies 
will be considered when we come to d(‘al with 
the provincial administrations. 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions wore made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
Legislative Council. The numb('r of Addi- 
tional members was raised to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was introduced 
Whilst the method of appointment was, as 
before, nomination by the Govenior-Giuu'ral, 
a certain number of nominations were made 
on the recommendation of spc-cifled persons, 
bodies and associations and in practice th(‘se 
recommendations were neviT refused Of the 
sixteen Additional members, six were usually 
oflacials and ten non-officials. Four of the 
non-officials were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth w^as 
recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five were chosen 
by the Governor-General, eittier with a special 
view to the legislative business to be transacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes 
The Council was also empowered to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public Interest. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
present shape under what is commonly called 
the Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
that year Two principles run through this 
scheme (1) to secure the fair representation 
of all the varied interests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real inlluence in deter- 
mining the character of the administration. 
The Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electorates. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may be ofiicials, and 
three others who must not be officials must be 
nominated by the Muhamedans of the Punjab, 
the landholders of the Punjab, and the^ 
Indian commercial community respectively/ 
The remaining four seats are at the Govemor- 


Qcnerars disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor interests. 
Of the twenty-five elected members, eleven arc 
selected by the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by each 
of the four largest province's and one bv each 
of the three other provinces. A twelfth is 
cfected bv the District and Local Boards of 
the Central Piovinces, as that administration 
has no legislative council. Six members are 
elected by cl(*ctorate8 of landowners in six 
provinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
in each of the five provinces, and two by tlie 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Goveinor-Gem'ral-m-Council 
lias the excc'ptional power of excluding a candi- 
date whose reputation and antecedents are 
such that his election would bo contrary to 
the public inti'H'st An oath, or affirmation 
of lovaltv to the* Crown is n'quiri'd of every 
member before lie takes his si'at Members 
hold office for three vi'ars, and each trienmura 
there is a general election for the Council. 

Powers of the Council. 

The additions to the non-legi dative powers 
of the Council by tin' Act of j909 were also 
biihstantial. The' Coiimil ran exereise a mate- 
rial inlluence on the Budget Th(‘ Finance 
M'lnhtr first piesenls the p^diminarv esti- 
mates W'lth an explanatory iiK'morandum. 
On a subsi'qiK'iit dav lie makes such further 
explanations a‘» he thinks rn'cessary. Members 
can then'upon move resolutions regarding any 
pioposed alteration in taxation, any propose d 
loan, or anv additional grant to Local Go- 
ve'rnments When thesi' resolutions are voted 
upon, the estimates are taken by groups, and 
resolutions may be moved on any heads of 
revenue or expenditure Certain heads, as 
for instance, Customs and tin* Army, are ex- 
cluded fiom discussion. The Finance Member 
takes these diseubsions into consideration, 
and then presents his final budget lie des- 
cribes the changes made, and why any resolu- 
tions that have bi'cn passed have* not been 
accepted A general discussion of the budget 
then takes place, but no resolution may be 
moved, or vote tak(*n Government is not 
bound to act upon the resolution of the 
Council Tins power is never likely to be 
used, because the Governmi‘nt has an official 
majoiity on that body. This official majority 
was specially prescribe^il by the S(*cretary of 
State, because as Parliament is, in the last 
resort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British 'Government, through Its 
mouthpiece, the Secretary of State, must have 
the means of imposing its will on the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget delates, members 
of Council now have the right to initiate the 
discussion of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of the Council bv moving a reso- 
lution. The right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple- 
mentary questions in order to elucidate a reply 
given to an original question. The President 
of the Council may disallow any question which, 
in bis view, cannot be answered consistently 
witii tlie public interests. 
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Governor-Generars assent. * The assent of the 
Crown IS not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can"* disallow any Act that 
has been passed. 

Apart from these legislative powers the 
Govcmor-General-iu-Council is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additional 
Members, regulations having the force of law 
for the less advanced parts of the country, 
where a system of administration simpler than 
tliat in force elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of emergency the Governor-General can, on 
his own authority and without reference to 
his Council, make Ordinances which have the 
force of law for six months. 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
l^egislative Councils are entitled to the prefix 
“ Hon’ble Mr.” during their term of office. 

A. — Elected Members. 

{Not to be less than 27.) 

So- i 

r*ai I Name. ' Electorate. 

No. ; ' 

__ I 

1 I The Hoii. liao Bahadur B N. Sanaa Garu .| Madras. 

2 ,, Mr Srini\a&a Sastri Bo. 

2 I „ Mr V. J r.it( I Boiiibny. 

4 ,, Sir Dinsha l\lulj(‘e Waeha, Kt. . Bo 

5 I ,, Mr Siirn'iulra Nath Bauerjec' . iBcngal, 

C „ ilai Sitanath Ray Bahadur . ' Bo 

7 „ Pandit Madan Mohan MaU\iya ! United Provinces. 

a , „ Br Tej Bahadur Sapru . . . Bo. 

n ' „ Sardar Baliadur Sardar Sun dai Punjab. 

Singh. I 

10 ,, Maiiiig Bah Too, o.l E , K s.m. . . Burma. 

1 

11 „ Mr. Sachidananda Sinha . iBiharand Oribsa. 

12 I „ Mr Kaniini Kumar Chanda . i Assam. 

13 j „ Mr. Ganesh Shri Krishna Kha-|C^ntral Provinces. 

parde. I 

14 „ Mr. K \ RangaswamiAyyan gar I Madras-. 

I I 

I'j , Khan Bahadur Salyad Allahando Bombay. 

i Shah. I 

10 „ Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Bengal. 

j Nandi, E c I e., of Kasimbazar. j 

17 „ Kaja Sir Bara pal Singh, K 0 I.B. ! United Provinces. 

15 y. Baja Bajendra Narayan Bhanja Bihar and Orissa. 

Beo, o B E I 

10 „ Bai Sahib Seth Nathmal . Central Provinces. 

20 Mir Asad All, Khan Bahadur . Madras 

21 „ Khan Bahadur Ebrahira Jlarooii Bombay. 

Jaffar. 

22 „ Mr. AbdurBahim Bengal. 

23 Nawab Saiyed Nawab Ah ('hau* Bo. 

dhuri, C.T.E. 

24 „ Baja Sir Muhammad Ali Muham- United Provinces. 

mad Khan, K.o.i E. 

25 „ Haji Choudhuri Mohammad Ismail Bihar and Orissa. 

Khan. 

20 »} Mr. E. Crum, o.B.E. .. .. Chamber of Commerce, Bengal, 

27 9) Nigel F.Paton Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 


Control over Legislation. 

ITie legislative powers of the Imperial Le- 
gislative Council are still regulated by the Act 
of 1861. Certain Acts of Parliament under 
which the Government of India is constituted 
cannot be touched and no law can be made 
affecting the authority of Parliament or alle- 
giance to the Crown. 'With th(‘so exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Governor-General- 
In-Council over the whole of the British India 
are unrestricted. Measures affecting the pub- 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of His Majesty’s subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance of the military or naval forces, 
and the relations of the Government with 
foreign states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. Every Act requires the | 
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B.- 


‘Nominated Members. 

{lUnt to exceed 33.) 


S<*ri.»J 

\o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

9A 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Name. 


Province or b.>d> 
represented. 


fa) OrFioiAL Members. 

The Hon. Mr. N. E Marjoribankg, c i e. 

Mr. L J. Mountford, o b e 
Mr. T Emerson, o I E 
Mr. Hugh MePnerson, c s i 
Mr. L. C. Porter, c s.i , c i E. 

Mr. J. P. Thomoson, c.s l. 

Mr. W. A. Hertz, c s.i 

Mr. .T. T. Marten 

Mr. W J. Heid, C.S I. 

Vacant 

Mr C H. Kesteven 
Mr H Sharp, o.s i , o I E 

Mr E. Burdon 

Mr. A P Muddiman, o i E. 

Mr E. C. Rose, M i.c e. 
Major-General Sir Alfred Bmgley, 
E 0 I E C B» 

Major-Gen’ral W R Edwards, 
0 B , c M (} 

Mr O. R (iarke, O be 
Lt -Col R. E Holland c I E. 

Sir William Mams, K c i K 
Mr. A. H. Ley, c I E. 

Sir Arthur Anderson, Kt , o l E , 
C B E 

Mr H MoncricfF Smith 
Mr n. R. C Dobbs, c s i , o t e 
Mr. W M Hailey, c R i , c i e 
M r. W. ¥ Riee, c s I. 

Mr. E M Cook 
Mr J Hullah. 


1 


5 


Madras 
1 Bombay. 

1 Bengal. 

'Bihar and Orissa. 
United Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Burma 

Central Provinces. 
Assam. 

N.-W. ¥. Province's 
Grovernment of India. 
Do. 

I Do. 

I Do. 

J Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i Do 

! Do. 

I Do. 

! Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Indian Commercial ConiTuunitv 


(b) NoN-OrnoiAL Members. 

The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Cummbhoy, Kt , 

„ Major^ Malik Sir Umar ITayat Muhammadan Community, Piinjah 
Khan (Pun lab) I 

„ SirZnlflkar Ali Khan, Kt , CRI j Landholders, Punjab 
(Punjab.) 

„ Sub -Major and Hon. Capt Ajab 

Khan, Sardar Bahadur tom 

„ Sir Gaugadjiai Ctut navis, tc o i E _ • •!.•_. 

Present Constitution of the Council. 

7 . — The whole CoumU. i ,4 

By the proviso to Regulation I for the Legislative Council of the 
dared that it shall not be lawful for the Governor-Gom'ral to nomina^^ so many non-official persons 
that the majority of all the Members of the Council shall be non-onicials. 

/(o) Members of the Executive Council .. .. • 

Officialt— \ (b) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province fl) 

I (c) Nominated Members . . * 

Total 


Non-Officials (2) — | (a) 


Q>) 


Elected Members 
Nominated Members 


Total 


7 

1 

_27 
35 
27 
5 

82 


Official majority, exclusive of the Governor-General 

U,^The AddUwnal Members. , 

The Indian Councils Act. 1861, section 10. provides that not 
rional Members (exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief ^ ^ 

in wlilch the Council may for the time being be as.sembled) shall be non-officials. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (nominated) * * 31 

Molaalve ol the Lieutenaut-Govenior 4 Non-offleials (dwtea and nominated) Jl 

or Chief Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) L Vacancies •• 

iFor worlc of Imperial Legislative Council, Session 1915-16, q v.) 
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The Home Government 


The Homf' flovornment of India has 
represented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament cstabhshed 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Becrctary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 ( now merged in the 
consolidating measure passed in 1915 ) and 
amended the following vear the Secretary 
of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India lie 
inherits generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in tlie Board 
of Control, or in the Company, tlie Directors 
and the Seen t Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. He has 
the power of giving orders to every officer 
in India, including the Governor-General, and 
is in charge of all business relating to India 
which is transacted in the United Kingdom 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers and duties many rest on | 
his personal responsibility ; others can be | 
performed only in consultation with his Council, i 
and for some of these the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of the members of his Council is required 
The Secretary of State may act without con- 
sulting the Council m all matters wdiere he is 
not expressly required by statute to act as 
“ Secretary of State in Council ” Appoint- 
ments by the CroAvn arc made on his advice. 
Every official communication proposed to be 
sent to India must be laid before Council, un- 
less it falls under cither of two reserved classes 
One of these is “ Secret communications ” 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
others are those which he may deem " urgent.” 
No matter for which the concurrence of a 
majority of Council is necessary can be treated 
as cither ” secret ” or ” urgent.” In ordinary 
business, for which the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of Council is not required, the Secretary 
of State is not bound to follow the advice of 
the Council. These provisions reserve to the 
Secretary of State a wide discretionary power 
of interference with the Government of India 
which is exercised in accordance with the 
temperament of the Secretary of State for the 
time being. But in all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of State and 
the Council and is freely exercised. 

The Council. 

The Council of India consists of such num- 
ber of members, not being ess than ten 
or more than fourtocn, as the Secretary of 


State may from time to time determine. The 
members hold office for seven years, and 
this term may, for special reasons of public 
advantage, which must be laid before Par- 
liament, be extended for five years more. 
Nine members must be persons who have 
served or resided In India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. 
The object aimed at in the constitution of the 
Council is to give the Secretary of State, who 
has little knowledge of the details of the 
Indian administration, the help of a body of 
experts. In 1907, in connection with the 
policy of constitutional reform, two Indians, 
one Hindu and the other a Mahomedan, were 
appointed to vacancies in the Coimril Ten 
veara later Mr. Chamberlain raised the numbi'r 
to three — two Hindus and a M.ihomedan 
On the formation of the m'U Coalition (ioviin- 
ment m January 1018 Sir S T Sinlia was 
raised to the jiccrage and appointtd 1 ndei 
Si'iretarvof State, being the first Indian to 
heeome » member of the Home Ministry 

The India Office. 

Associated with the Si endarv of State and 
th(‘ India Coiiniilis a secri’taiiat known as (he 
India Ofiici', Jioiised at Whiti lull Appoint- 
ments to the establishment an madi* b> tlie 
Seen tary of Stat<‘ in Council, but “junior 
Situations” must be filled in aceord.inco w’ltli 
the geneial regulations governing admission 
to th(‘ Home Civil Services 

The whole cost of the India Office has boon 
borne by the revenues of India, though the Home 
Government maki s certain grants and remis- 
sion«? in lieu of a direct contribution amount- 
ing to £50,000 a year. The total net cost 
indiiding pensions is about £250,000 per annum. 

All these arrangements were in process of 
revision, when this Year Book was in pre- 
paration The Government of India Bill, as 
introduei'd, jirovided that the salarv ot the 
S(‘CictaTV ot State should be placed in the Home 
Estimates, and gave power ior the same change 
(o be made, if thought fit, with rcguid to all 
or any part of the other expense's of the 
India Olfiee establishment This part ot the 
Bill was confessedly fi skeleton only, and the* 
report of Lord Crewe’s Committee, with dis- 
sentient minutes, gave material for (he Joint 
Parlianu'iitary Committee under Lord Stlhoriie h 
chairmanship to embody far-Te'aehing pro- 
posals in the Bill as rep ai ted to Pailiameiit. 

Secretary of State. 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir William Duke, o c I.E 
The Right Hon Lord Sinha, K c 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, E.c B. 



The Home Government. 


(founcil. 


Sir Charles Arnold White 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.l., o.i e. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley» q.oj.e., k.c.s.i., i s.o. 
William Didsbury Sheppard, o.i.K 
Sir Marshall Frederick Reid, O.I.E. 

General Sir E. G Barrow, Q c.n., G C.B.I. 

Sir James Bennett Bruiiyate, k C S.I., C.I.E. 
Salubzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Sir Chcttur Sankaran Nair, K 
Bhupendranath Basu. 

Frederick Crautiud Gooden oukIi 
S ir George O. Roos-Keppel, G C.I E , k c s i. 
Clerk of the Councils Sir Malcolm Setoii 
Deputy Clerk of the CouncU^K. J Turner, c li K 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State^ S. 
K. Brown. 

Assistant Priiate Secretaries, A. L. B,. Parsons, 
and Miss Freeth 

Political A.-D.’C. to the Secretary of State, 1 
Lieut.-Col. Sir J. 11. Bunlop Smith, K.c.s.l., I 
KC.V.O., C.I.B. 

Private Secretary to Sir T. W. Uolderness, 
11 H. A. Carter. 

Private Secretary to Lord Sinha, R. H. A Caiter 

Correspondence Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Financial, W Robinson, c b e and F. H. Lucas, 
c V 0., C.B. 

Judicial and Public, Sir Malcolm C. C. Seton, 
K.o.B. 

Military, Lieut -General Sir Herbert V. Cox, 
K.c B., K C.>1 G., o.s.i 

Political and Secret, J. E Shuckburgh, c.B 
Public Works, Hermann A. Haines. 

Ilevenue and Statistics, L. J. Kershaw, c.s.i , 

c I.B, 

Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph, Public Works Department, R C. Bar- 
ker, c.i.K. 

\ccountant-General’s Department . — 
Accountant-General, it G Jaqiict, c i E , 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India . 

Deputy, W. S Durrant 

Store-Department — India office Branch — 
Director-General, George IT. Collier, c I.E. 
Deputy Director, R. R. Howlctt 


I.M s (retd.), F R.C.S.I.; Members of the Medical 
Board, Lt.-Col. J Anderson, O.I E , i m s (retd ) 
and Lt -Col. C. T. Hudson, o M a , i M s 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary oj Stale, 
Sir Edward Chamicr 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Majoi-Gen Sir John Stoevans, K c B , K o M G 

Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winiiy, 
A.R l.B A. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Col. M.S.C. Camp- 
bell, c I.E., R.A. 

Comultmq Engineers, Messrs. Rcndel, Palmer 
and Tritton 

Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott. 


Secretaries of State for India. 


Lord Stanley, p.c. (a) 

Sir Chark s \\ ood , Bai t (&) 

Earl do Grey and Ripon, P 0 (c) 

Viscount Cranbonic (rf) 

Sir Stalfoid Noithcote, I’art (e) .. 

The Duke of Argyll, K t , P.c 
The Marquis of Salisbury, P v’ (2rid 
time) 

Gathoine Hardy, p c , creul( d Viseoiiiit 
Cianbrook, 14 Muj , 1878 if) 

The Marquis of Hartington, i C. (fir) 

The Earl of Kimbcily, p.c. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, P.c. 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.Q., p.c. 

(2nd time) 

Sir Rieluud Asslutoh Gres'- , o c B , PC , 
(Mated Viscount Cross, 11) Aug, 
188G 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G., P.c (3rd 

time) 

H II Fowler (/r) . . 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.C 

St John Biodnck (<) 

John Moiley, 0 M (^) 

I 1 he Eai J ol Cm we , K G . 

I Viscount Moiley of Bladvburn, 0 M 
[ The Earl ol Cre wi‘, K G (A) 

! Ausit'ii Chambirlaiii, M P 
E S Montagu, M.P. 


Assumed 

charge. 

. . 1858 

. . 1851) 

. . 1866 
. . 1860 
. . 1807 

. . 1808 


India Store Depot, Belvedere Boad, Lam - . 
beth, S E. Superintendent, Lt -Col S S. W i 
Paddon, o l e 

Registry and Record Department. — Re- 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records, W. 
Foster, c.i B. 

Auditor, H. A. Cooper. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Radway Companies, 
G Deuchars 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A., p.u d. 
Educationai Adiiser for Indian Students, T. W. 

Arnold, 0 I.E., UTT. D , M. 

Local Adviser to Indian Students in London, 
N. C. Sen (21, Cromwell Rd , S W. 7). 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medual mailers, 
Surg.-Gcn. Sir R. H. CharKs o.c.V.O., M.D., 


(a) Afterwards (by succession) Earl of Derby. 


(I') 

tf 

(by creation) Viscount 

Halifax. 

(C) 


(by creation) Marquess of 
Kipou. 

(d) 


(by succession) Marquess 
of Salisbury. 

ie) 

II 

(by creation) Earl of 
Iddesicigh. 

if) 

9f 

(by creation', Earl Cranbrook. 

id) 

(by succession) Duke of 
Devonshire. 

ih) 

ii 

(by creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, G.c.s.i. 

ii) 

II 

(by succession) Viscount 
Midleton. 

is) 

•I 

(by creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blackbuni, 0,M. 

(* 

M 

(by creation) Marquess o 
Crewe, K.O. 
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The Provincial Ck>vernments. 


British India is divided into eight large 
provinces and six lesser charges, each of which 
IS termed a Locai Government. The eight 
major provinces are the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal; the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorships of the UniU d Provinces, The Punjab, 
Burma, and Behar; and the Chief Commis- 
sionership of the Central Provinces. Tlie 
minor provinces are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Provmco, Baluchistan, Coorg, A j mere 
Merwara and the Andaman Islands. The 
original division of British authorily in India 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. Bengal afterwards developed 
into and was separated from the Government 
of India and then was gradually divided into 
provmces as the tide of conquest brought 
under administration areas too large to be 
controlled by a single authority. Tlie status 
and area of these provinces have been varied 
from time to time to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the day. The most recent of these 
clianges was the separation of the North-West 
Frontier from the Punjab in 1901 ; the divi- 
sion of Bengal into two provinces in 190.5 ; 
and the final adjustment made in accordance 
with His Majesty the King’s aunouncoment 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the newly- 
created provmce of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, and Bengal was re-divided into 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief Commissioncrship of Assam, whilst the 
headquarters of the Government of India were 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory surround- 
ing it, was taken under the direct administra- 
tion of the Government of India. All Local 
Governments alike are under tlie superin- 
tendence and control of the Governor-General 
in Council. They must obey ordeis received 
from him, and tiiey must communicate to him 
their own proceedings But each Local Gov- 
ernment is the Executive head of the adminis- 
tration within the province. By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of five years. 

The Three Classes. 

Th^ three Presidencies occupy a superior 
position. The Civil administration of each 
Is vested in a Governor-in-Council, appointed 
by the Crown, and usually drawn from Eng- 
lish public life. On certain matters they 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, 
a privilege not posst'ssed by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of three members, 
two members of the Civil Service and, under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909, a fourth mem- 
ber who is usually an Indian. Like the Gov- 
ernor-General they are addressed as Your 
Excellency, and they are escorted by a body- 
guard The maximum salaries as fixed by 
Act of Parliament are Rs. 1,20,000 for a Gover- 
nor and Bs. 64,000 for a member of Council. 

Lieutenant-Governors are appointed by the 
Governor-General subject to toe approbation 
of the Crown. They must have served for at 
least ten years in India. Under the Indian 
Councils Act power was taken to create exe- 
cutive councils in the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ships and this has been applied to Behar where 
the Lieutenant-Governor is assisted by a Coun- 


cil consisting of two members of the Civil Ser- 
vice and one Indian. Lieutenant-GovemorB 
are addressed as Your Honour. Their maxi- 
mum salary, Rs. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
ral-iu-Council, In theory, a Chief Commis- 
sioner administers his province on behalf of 
the Governor-Goneral-in-Council, who may 
resume or modify the powers that he has him- 
self conferred. In practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exercised by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 
Commissioner is Rs. 50,000 but in the case 
of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
Rs. 62,000 in consideration of the addition 
of Berai to his Government. 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made in the constitution and 
Don-legislative functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
members, election by specially constituted 
electorates was introduced, and powers were 
given to members to debate and move resolu- 
tions on the provmciai financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, and to ask supplementary 
questions. A description of the system in 
Bombay will sliow how the scheme works. 
Tlie Bombay Legislative Council is composed 
of four ex-offlcio members (the three members 
of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
General) and 44 additional members. Of the 
additional members the Governor nominates 
twenty-three (of whom not more than fourteen 
may be ofiicials) and 21 are elected. The 
Government is thus without a majority of 
officials in the Council. Of the elected mem- 
bers, eight arc elected by groups of munici- 
palities and the District Boards, four by Maho- 
medan electorates, and three by electorates 
of the land-holding classes. The Bombay 
University, the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and the Mill- 
owner’s Association, and the Indian Com- 
mercial Community, each elect one member. 
The regulations for the formation of electorates, 
and as to the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of candidates and voters, are similar 
to those made in the case of the Supreme 
Council. 

The rules for the discussion of the annual 
financial statement are similar to those ap- 
plicable to the Supreme Council. The Finan- 
cial Statement is presented and considered 
as a whole and then in detail, and resolutions 
may be moved. The Government is not bound 
by any resolutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Governments may be made 
the subject of resolutions. Laws passed by 
these Legislative Councils require the sanction 
of the Governor-General and may be dis- 
allowed by the Crown. 

In constitution, hi functions, and in the 
system of special electorates, the Legislative 
Councils in the Lieutenant-Governorships re* 
semble in all the essential particulars the 
Legislative Council of Bombay. 
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The Secretariat. 

Each Local Government works through a 
Secretariat, which is divided into various de- 
partments, each under a Secretary In addi- 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de- 
partmental heads such as the Inspectors General 
of Pohcc, Jails, and Eegistration : tlie Director 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Bombay, the revenue departments 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Revenue. 

The District Officer. 

The administrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in rank above him The most important 
of these units is the District, and India em- 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an average 
area of 4,430 square miles and an average 
population of 931,000 In Madras there is 
no local officer above the In'ad of the District 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division comprising fiom four to six Dis- 
tricts. The head of a District is styled eith<‘r 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the De- 
puty Commissioner. Ho is the leprc'sentative of 
the Government and embodies the power of the 
State. He is concerned in the first place with 
the land and the land r(‘venue He has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the fiist class, 
he can imprison for two years and fine up to a 
thousand rupees. In practice he does not try 
many criminal cases, although ho supervises the 
work of the other Magistrates in the District. 

In addition to these two mam departments 
the Collector is interested in all matters ptT- 
taining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, m consequence of the formation of spix lal 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct than was formeily the case But even 
in matters dealt with by separate* departmi'nts, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it IS the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working He is usualh 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani- 
tary Improvements in rural areas. 

Other Officers. 

Other important district officers arc the 
Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other special departments varies 
In different parts of the country. Each Dis- 
trict has its own law officer, styled the Govern* 
ment Pleader. , , 

The Districts are split up Into sub -divisions, 
under Junior Officers of the Indian CivU Ser* 


members of the Provincial Service 
called Deputy Collectors. In Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces there are smaller 
sub-district units called taluks or tahsils, ad- 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlatdars). 
with naib tahsildars or mahalkarris. The 
tahbildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue inspectors or kanungos and 
the village officers The most important of 
the latter are the headman who collects the 
revenue, tin* kamam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the chaukidar 
or village w'atchman. 
r_ Trend of Provincial Government. 

The relations of tiie Piovincial adnuidstratioiig 
With the Government of India form the subject 
of incessant di-.cusEion On the one side there 
are the strong centralisers who would focus all 
authority in the Government of India ; on the 
others those stout advoeaG s of provincial auto- 
nomy who would mak{' the Local GovcTinnents 
\irtually uidepaiddit of the Government of 
India Th(' trend of Indian policy since tJie 
departiiri' of Lord Curzon has been steadily in 
the direction of iiicreamig the aiithoiity of the 
IVovjncial Govirnrmnt*- and the contiol and 
intcTference of the (JoveiniiK'nt of India has 
b«‘en materially reduced, cspcrially m linanti- 
al matters There was a lu.irki'd ievelop- 
ment of this policy adumbrated m the despatch 
of the Goveinmeiit of India which submitted 
to tb(* S(‘er(tary of St.ite the pioposal to n*- 
move the headquarters of the (hivcmment of 
India from Caleiitla to Delhi This paragraph 
thus indicated tlie id(‘as of the supreme authon- 
ties, although the extreme int(T|)retation 
placed 111)011 it by some 1 ndian publicists had to 
b(‘ repudiated, it reniams the* most authorita- 
tive I'XiMisition of tlu trt nd of Indian iKiliey 
Tlie lu.unL'naiKe of liritish ruk in India 
vlept'iids on the ultimate supr(*ma( y of tlic Gov- 
•nior-General in Council, and the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1 OOP, itse If be*ars te'stimony to the 
impossibility of .illowing inatte-rs of vita) eon 
(•{‘in to be liecidcd by a majority of non-olheia) 

I \ot(‘s in the Impe'nal Ja'gislativ(‘ Council 
1 Ne'Vcitheh ss it is certain that, in the- course of 
, tune, tile just demands of Indians for a larger 
! share‘in the guNcrnmeiit of the country will have 
, to be satished, and the question will be how tins 
de‘ volution of [lower can be conceded without 
impairing the siiprenu authority of the Governor 
General in Council The only possible solution 
of the dilhculty would appear to be gradually 
to give the Provinees a large'r measure of self- 
Govcrnm(‘nt, until at last India would consist 
of a niimbe i of administrations, autonomons in 
.ill provincial alUirs, with the Government of 
India, above them al’ and possessing power to 
iute‘rf(‘re in cas(‘ of misgovcrninent, but ordi- 
naiily re'stncting thiir functions to matters of 
Imperial conci'm In order that this consum- 
mation may be attained, it is essential that the 
supreme Govemme-nt should not be associated 
With any particular Provincial Government. 
The remo\al of the Government of India from 
Calcurrais, therefore, a measure which will, in 
our opinion, materially facilitate the growth of 
I^cal Self-Government on sound and safe lines. 
It IS generally recognised that the capital of a 
great central Government should be separate 
and Independent, and effect has been given to 
this principle in the United States, Canada and 
Austraha.** 
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Administrative Divisions. 

_ « 


Provinces, 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara 

2 

2,711 

601,395 

Andamans and Nicobars 

• , . . 

3,143 

26,459 

Assam 

12 

62,959 

6,713,635 

Baluchistan 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

46,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) 

26 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay . . 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

Aden 

— 

80 

46,165 

Burma 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Centrai Provinces and Bcrj.r . . . , 

22 

100,345 

13,916.308 

Coorg 

"l 

1,582 

141,726 

174,976 

Madras 

24 

41,405,404 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Tern tones) 

5 

16,466 

2,196,933 

Punjab 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces ot Agra & Ondh . . 

43 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oudh 

12 

23,966 

12,658,004 

Total British Territory , . 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 


States and Agencies. 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal States 



86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

396,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,161 

Bombay States 

Pen oral India Agency 

Central Provinces States 



65,761 

78,772 

31,188 

7,411,567 

9,356,980 

2.117,00? 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States .. 
Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 



82,698 

80,900 

575,835 

13,374,676 

3,158,126 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancore State . , 



9,969 

4,811.841 

918,110 

3,428,975 

Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Province Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States 

Bajputana Agency 


29,444 

36,632 

127,541 

5,806,193 

1,622,094 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

Sikkim 

United Provinces States 

,, 


6,079 

87,920 

832,036 

Total Native States. . 

.. 


676,267 

70,864,095 

Grand Total, India . . 

•• 


1,773,168 

815,132,537 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


llie Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 180,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 65,761 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,075. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798 The 
outlying post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Government it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper arc the rich plains of Gujaiat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the I’apti, whose fertility 
IS so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an and climate, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a nce- 
growmg tract, intercepted by crocks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Smd, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Smd Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to iimduisra although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity , tlie saymg goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year m 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four mam 
languages are spoken, Smdi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanaresc, with Urdu a rough hnffm franca 
where English has not penetrated. The mam 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Smd the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasmg crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and m certam tracts rich crops of 
sugar cane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Vies with Broach as the best in India. There 


arc no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon th<* seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consis.ting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailmg rainfall m the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency lias been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise m the values of all produce, synciironising 
witli a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds Ins land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessed 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
otheis have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small, 
and IS confined to building none, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea. and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom W'eavers produce bright- 
co’Dured sans, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Aiunedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silyer ware has a jilace of its own, as 
w'ell as the biass woik of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicnifts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is thi‘ greait centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, liombay, where the in- 
dustry embraces 29,33,775 spindles and 57,921 
looms and employs 1 ,2'), 71 3 hands and consumes 
.19,71,819 cwts of cotton This industry is 
now flouiishing, and is steadily rising in effi- 
ciency. In lieu of producing immense quanti- 
ties of low giade yam and clotli, chiefly for the 
Chma market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of a quality which 
improyes every year, and the principal market 
is at home. Wliilst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there arc important offshoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Sholapur. In Ahme- 
dabad there arc 10,48,847 spindles and 20,943 
looms; in Sholapur 2,44,164 spindles and 
3,982 looms; and m the Presidency 47,14,754 
synndles and 91,518 looms Great unpetus has 
lieeu given to Jiombay industiies by the 
provision of eleetne pow'cr geneiaticd fifty 
mill's away on the G1 'ts, and the jeai 1919 
witnessed a phenomenal flotation ol new 
industrial comiianies of almost eyerv description 

The situation of Bombav on the western 
sea-board, m touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the west, 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Camba^ 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days and their bold and hardy manners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the openmg 
of the Suez Canal and thei ncreasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it m modem ports with deep water anchor- 
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ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country The foreign trade for the port of 
Bombay for the year 1917-18 was as follows * — 
Imports Rs. 6081,86,044; Exports (Indian 
produce) Rs 7614,36,629, (foreign merchandise) 
Rs. 658,75,719. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor-in-Council. The Governor is appointed 
by the Crown, and is usually drawn from 
the ranks of those who have made their mark 
in English public life. He is assisted by a 
Council of tb»'ee members, two of whom arc 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service, and the third 
In piactice is an Indian. Each Member takes spe- 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 
where dillcrcnccs of opinion occur, or of special 
importance, arc decided “ m Council.” All 
papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into five main departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Revenue and Einaiicial (b) Political, 
Judicial, and Special . (c) General, Educational, 
Marmc and Ecclesiastical • (<f) Ordinary Public 
Works . (e) Inigation. The senior of the three 
Civilian Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secre- 
tary. The Government frequently moyes. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahableshwar from AprU to June ; 
In Poona from June to September; and at 
Mahableshwar from October to November ; 
but th'e Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Goyernor-in -Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there arc Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmcdabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to file High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprisin<T a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and six puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (three 


judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the 
highest court of civil and •'immal appeal. Of 
the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercLsing the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English Country Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certam branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
clement to allow these bodies to elect tiieir 
own chairmen, whilst large grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and dramage. 

Finance. 

The finance of the provincial govern- 
ments IS marked by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
there was one common purse for all India. 
Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
increase the independence of local Governments. 
Broadly, certain heads of revenue arc divided 
with the Imperial Government, whilst certam 
growing heads of revenue, varying m each 
provmce, are allotted to the local Government. 
Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
revenue and revenue from assessed taxes are 
divided with the Government of India. All other 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government. The provincial Budget for 
1919-20 shows an opening balance of Rs. 461 
lakhs, revenue Rs. 1,038 lakhs, expenditure 
Rs. 1,036 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
General Works and the other for Irrigation. 
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Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consultmg 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
jn Smd and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protwtive works 
are the Nora Canal, Gokak Canal, Mulha Canal 
and the Godaveri Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pio- 
tpctive irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions 'the (ioda^arl 
canals were coini)leted duiing th(j year 
the l»ravara canals are approaching (oiii]detion 
and the works in connection with the Hu a 
Right Hank canal arc making good progress 
'Fhe capital in\estcd in the irrigation works in 
the Deccan and (hijarat amounted up to the 
end of 1017-18 to Ks. 846 lakhs 
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111 each district. Highci education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Goveriiiiient for two years), and 
110 Fellows of whom 10 are ez-offino , 10 
elected by the Graduates, 1 0 by the Faculties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 

The principal educational institutions arc.-— 
Government Arts Colleges — 

Elpninstoiie College, Bombay, Principal, 
Coveriiton 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr, ]*’ W. 
Bam 

G 11 jaiat College, Ahraedabad, Piincipal, tie 
Rev. W G Bobertson 

Dliarwar t:olleg(‘. Principal, Idr II G Raw- 
linson 


Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories . District Police, Railway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The Distiict 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Smd and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and tor Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-lnspectois, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force mamtained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government. The 'I rainmg School at Nasik 
prepares young gazetted officers and the rank 
and file for their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 100 lakhs. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through 
the medium of grants-m-aid Government 
maintain Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona (College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Ait, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. A Science 
College in Bombay is now in course of 
construction. Also in Bombay City, and the 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
Echom. The other secondary schools are m 
private hands ; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintamed by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. There are now in the 
Presidency 9 Arts Colleges, 4,758 Scholars 
165 boys’ High Schools (attendance 53,420) , 38 
girls’ High Schools (attendance 5,578) , 438 
boys’ middle schools (attendance 32,787), 
46 girls’ middle schools (attendance 4,121) , 
14,396 primary schools attended by 734,308 boys 
and 110,030 girls Total i xiienditiire in British 
districts in 1917-18 on public instruction was 
Its. 164 lakhs and in Native States was Rs. 24 

lakhs. 

, The Educational Department Is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each pivi- 
Bion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 


Private Arts Colleges — 

St Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Piincipal, Rev Father Blatter 

W ilson College, Boinbav (Scottish Mi>sion), 
Piincipal, Jlev. Dr Mackiclian 

Feiguson College, I’oona (Deeean ICduca- 
tioiial Society), Piincipal, the Ifon’blc 
Mr, R. P. Paianjpe 

Baroda Collegi', Baroda (Baroda State), 
Pimcipal, Mr Masarn 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Piincipal, Mr Uiiwalia. 

Baliaiiddinbhai Coll(‘g(>, Juiiagudli State, 
Pimcipal, Mr. Scott 


^'Speaal Colleges — 

Giant Ml (heal Colh'gr, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Printipal, Li -Col Streit, IMS. 
College of Science*, Poona (Government) 
Pniuipal, Dt All(*n 

Agricultural College, Poona (Ooveniment), 
Piincipal, Dr Harold Mann 
Cliiefb’ Coll('ge, Rajkot, J’rincipal, Mr Mayne. 
College of Science, Ahiiii'dabad 
Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mirza All 
Akbar Khan. 


College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr P Anst(‘y. 

Veteiinarv College, Boinbav, Mr K Hewlett. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Directo. , 
Lt -Col Gk 11 Liston, (’ I E , I MS. 

Sii J. J School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr W F G Solomcn. 

\i(toria Technieal Institute, Bombay, Prin- 
cipal, Mr. T. Dawson. 

Medical. 


The Medical Du,.artment is in charge * 
the Siirgeoii-OeiK'ral and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
[)f the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. Three large 
[lospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
four million persons mcludiug 67,000 in-pa- 
bients are treated annuaUy. IRe Presidency 
sontaina 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of I epers. Vaccmation is 
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carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses. The Budget is 22 9 lakhs. 

Governor and President in CouneU. 

Ills E'ccollcncy Tli(‘ llight Hon’ble Sir Gtoigo 
Ambio-,( Lloyd, g c i k , D.s 0 Took hiSM-at 
17 th Beci mbi r 1918. 

Personal Staff 

Private Se^y . — William Patrick Cowio, l c.S. 
Mdy Secretary — Lt -Col J G Grcig, 0 i.n. 
Svryeoti — ('apt W Boss St-uwart, IMS. 
Aide-de-Camp — Capt A K Mac Ewan 
U omra ry At des - de-Ca m p — 1 .t - ( 'ol P K 

(!adull , (!oinniandcr R cii Price , Mchcrban 
Sir Parshrainrao Jlamchandrarao alias Jihau 
Saheb Patwardhan, K c i k , Cliicf ot Jani- 
khaiidi , Archerban Abdul Majid Khan l>il<*r 
Jang Bahadur, Nawab of Savanur , Thakor 
Sah(‘b Balaidur Sinhji Man Sinhji of Pali- 
tana , Kumar Sliri Sluvasuihji ot Jamnagai , 
Shcikli Abdul Khaliq of Mangiol , and Capt 
J. Kethersole 

Indian Aide-de-Camp — Subadar Major Bal 
krishna, Ilao Bahadui, noth Muhrattas. 

Members 0 / Council. 

Sir George Carmichael, K 0 s I , l o.s. 

Mr. G. S. Curtis, O.s.l., l.o.s. 

Sir IbrahiJn Ralumtoola, Kt , c.i.B. 

Additional Members of Council Elected. 

Mr. D. V. Belvl, b.a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Municipahties of the Southern Division. 

Mr. O. M. Bhurgri, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by 
the Jaghirdars and Zamindars of Sind. 

Mr. Sidhanath Dhonddeo Garud. 

Sardar Syed Ali El Edroos. Elected by the 
Muhammadan Community of the Northern 
Division. 

Mr. Chunilal V. Mehta, M.A., IL.B. 

Shaikh G. H. Hidayataliah, ll.b. Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division. 
Sardar Shrlnivas Coopooswami Mudaliar. 

Mr. F. Clayton. 

Mr. G. K. Farekh, b a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Northern Division. 

Eaosaheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai. 

Mr. Eaghunath Purushottam Paranjpye. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir alias Fakir Mohd. vaUid Ibra- 
him Khan Pathan. 

Sardar Dulabawa BaisingjT, Thakor of Kerwada. 
Elected by the Sardars of Gujarat. 

Mr. Manmohandas Bamji Hora. Elected by 
the Indian Commercial Co mm unity, 

Mr. E. H. Brooke. 


Sir Dinshaw Mancckjee Petijft, Bart. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, B.A , ll.b. 

Mr. Sheriff Devji Kanji . 

Mr. Pandurang Anant Desai . 

Sardar Gulam Jilani Abdul Jlazak. 

Mr. Shridhar Balkrishna Upasani. 

Nominated. 

The Advocate- General {ex-officio). 

IMr. Frederick St John Ocbbic 
Major General W E Jennings, IMS 
Mr Salebhai Kanniji Barodawala. 

IVir P J Mead, I r s 
Mr. J. G. Covernton. 

Dr. Caj< tan Fernandes. 

Dewan Bahadur Kashina th Eamchandra God- 
bole. 

Mr. Muhammad Haji Bhai. 

Mr. B S. Kainat. 

Mr. J D. Jenkins. 

Ml J 1. Kieu, I 0 S 

Mr Jijuvrance liobertson, CS.IJC.S 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, O.I.E.. 

Rao Bahadur V. S. Nalk. 

Khan Bahadur Pir Bakhsh walad Mian Muham- 
mad. 

Mr. E L. Sale, i c s. 

Mr. Phiroze C. Scthiia, 0 b e. 
liao Bahadur G. K. Sathc. 

Mr. Purusliotamdas Thakurdas, O.i.E. 

Mr. A II A Simcox, i r s 
Ilao Bahadur Tekchand Udhavdas. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Political, Special and Judicial. — James C'rerar, 
c.i.E , i.c s. 

Dy Secretary, Judical and Political Depart- 
ments, A Montgomerie, i c S. 

Revenue, Financial and Separate. — The Hon’blc 
Mr. Percy James Mead, B a , ICS. 

General, Educational, Marine and EcclesiaS' 
tical. — George Arthur Thomas, b.a., i.o.s. 
Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — George Douglas French, b.a., l O.s 

Public Works Department. — Frederick St. John 
Gebbie (Ag.) and E. J. Kent Acting Joint 
Secretary), 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS (S. C.) 

Advocate-General, The Hon. Sir. T. J. Strangman. 

Inspector-General of Police, L. Eobertson, 

0 . 8 . 1 . , ICS. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mr. 
J. G. Covernton, c.i.E. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Major-General W* 
E. Jennings, m.d , l.M S. 

Oriental Translator, Muhammad Kadir Shaikh. 
Talvkdari Settlement Officer, R. Q. Qordi n, 

I.O.8. 
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Settleinent Commissioner and Director oj Land \ 
Records^ F. G. H. Anderson. 

Director of Aqricvliure and Vo-OTperative Socie - 1 
iUSj G. F. Keatinge, (M.E. I 

Reqistrar of Co-operative Societies, Otto ' 
Hothfcld. I 

Municipal Commisnoner, BomJbay, P W Momc | 
Sheriff, The Hon. Mr. Pur.shottamdab Thakur- , 
dass, c I E. 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Sir Ch»raan- 
Jal II. Sctalvad. 

Registrar, Bombay UmversUy, Farduuji Dastur. ' 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, F. C Griffith, ' 
o n E I 

Saniinry Commissioner, Ln ut -Col William ' 
O’Sullivan Murphy, m , i M tf. 
ALioaniant-General {Act my) C W C Ciison | 
Inspector-General of Pruons, Lt -Col. J. Jackson, ■ 
I.M.S. I 

Pobtmaster-General , Tliuiiy Norton Ilulchm-^on,' 
o E E , I 0 S. I 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and \ 
Excise, V L Sale 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, G. S Ifaidy, I c s, 
GOVERNORS OF BOMRAY. | 


Sir Abraham Shipman . . . . 1662 , 

Died on the island of Anjcdiva in Oct 1661 [ 

Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Imcas . . , . . . . . 1066 [ 

Died, 21st May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (O^aatiwsr) .. 1667' 

Sir George Ojrenden 1608 j 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1609 I 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1077. 

Thomas Holt 1677 | 

Sir John Child, Bart 1681 i 

Bartholomew Hams 3690 ! 

Died in Suiat, lOfch May, 1691. j 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating) . . . . 169-1 j 

Sir John Gayer .. .. .. .. 1094, 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 1 

William Aislabie 1708 | 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. . . 1715 

Charn s Boone 1715 

William Phipps 1722 

llobert Cowan . , . . . . . . 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Horne 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Gee}iiG (Officiating) .. .. .. 3742 

William Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchior 1750 

Charles Crommelm 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23id February, 1771. 

William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam . . .. . . 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) . . . . 1788 


Major-General William Medows .. 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby. 
K.C.B (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) . . 

John Griffith (Officiating) 

Jonathan Duncan . . 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 

George Brown (Offciating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G c ii. 
Lieut -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with. K.c B. 


1788 

1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


Died, 15th January, 1831. 

John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.c H I 835 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Fansh (Officiating) . . . . i838 

Sir J. Rivctt-Carnac, Bart. . . . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Maenaghtcn, P.ait (b) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart , K c h 1842 

Lcstock Robert Reid (Officiating) .. 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1817 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Loid Elphinstone, G c n , p c. . . . 1853 


Sir George Russel Clerk, K c B. (2nd time) 1860 


Sir Heuiy Baitle Edward Frore. K c B. 1862 
The Right TIon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philii) Edmond Wodehouse, K c B. . , 1872 

Sir Richard Tciniilc, Bart , K C s I. . . J877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, c s.i (Acting) . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart , K.C M G. 

James Bralth^^ aite Pcile, C.S.i. (Acting ). . 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

liaron Hains 1800 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, C.S.I. (Acting) . . J895 

Baron Sandhurst 1890 

Baron Noithcote, C.B .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K c E.l. (Actiivf) . . 1903 

Baron Lamingtori, G O.M a., G.C.I.E. . . 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackcnzie, C B I y^Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.JT.G., 1907 
G.C.I.E. (c). 

Baron Willingdon, a.C.I.E. .. .. 1913 

Sir G( orge Ambio-e Lloyd . . . . 1918 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug., 1798, 
and then joined the Council of the Oover’ 
iior-tiencial us Cornmaiider-m-Chicf in 
India on the 28th Oct , 1793. 

(b) Was apiMiinted Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors oh 
llic 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assassi- 
nated m Cabul on the 23rd Dec., 1841. 


(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 
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The Madras Presidency. ' 


The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, together with the 
Native States, occupies tiie whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles. It 
has on the east, on the Bav cf Bengal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, aie merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sca-levcl 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft , and stretch- 
ing*, northwards from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency, on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgiris The hciorlit of the 
western mountam-cham has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 niches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the lange. Where the chain 
IS low, rain-clouds are not checked in their west- 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the cast coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from west to east, in their earlier course dram 
rather than irrigate the country ; but the deltas 
of the Godaveri, Kistna and Cauvery are pro- 
ductive of fair crops even m time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 mehes and apt to be 
untimely. 


Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1011 was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
States was 4,813,000. Hindus account tor 
80 per cent., Mahomedans for 6, Ohristians for 
3, and Animists for 2. The vast majority of the 
population is of Dravidian race, and the prin- 
cipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, respec- 
tively, Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
377 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 37 Canarese 
and 23 Hindustani. It is remarkable that of 
the 41 mUlions of population all but quarter of 
a million belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

About 68 per cent, of the population is occu- 
pied in agriculture, nearly 40 per cent having 
a direct interest as landowners or tenants The 
total cropped area of 1018-19 was 36 million 
acres agamst a normal area of 39 million 
acres. The shortage in the area cultivated 
was due to the unfavourable season created 
by the failure of the monsoons and also to the 
prevalence of influenza. There was conse- 
quently a reduction in the total yield of the 
chief food crops as well as industrial crops. 
The area under cotton cultivation, however, 
increased considerably on account of the high 
prices that the commodity secured in the market. 
Sugar-cane cultivation was also on the increase 
for a similar reason. Of the principal food 
crops, rice was cultivated w 10-4 million | 


acres as against 11' 4 in a normal year, cholam 
or great millet in 5'1 million acres as against 
5* 2, kamhu or spiked millet in 3 million acres 
as against 3*5 million acres, ragi or millet in 
2*4 million acres as against 2.5 Of the in- 
dustrial crops, groundnut was cultivated in 
a million acres as against 1*5 million acres 
m a normal year and cotton in 3*1 million 
acres as against 2*3 The acreage under tea, 
and coffee was less than 50,000 in each case 
and here also there was a tendency for increased 
output. Irrigation is unnecessary on the 
West Coast but on the east nearly one -third 
of the cultivated area has ordinal ily to be 
irrigated. Irrigation works include 28,896 
tanks, 6,164 river channels, 6,114 sprmg 
channels, 1,391 anicuts, nearly 400,000 ayaout 
wells, and 225,000 supplemental wells The 
application of machinery to irrigation on a 
small scale is making coiisiderab^ jirogress 
The harvest-prices of the principal lood grains 
were dearer than m the previous year The 
stocks of gram were generally insufficient 
owing to the general failnie of the crop The 
two important export crops of Madras arc 
cotton and ground-nut Prior to the war 
nearly 40,000 tons of cotton were exported 
to foreign countries and 10,000 tons to other 
parte of India, the proportion m 1919 being 
6,000 tons to foreign countries and 50,000 
tons to other parts ol India Wages show a 
tendency to increase rapidly, owing to the great 
scarcity ot labour. 

A special feature of the agricultural activities 
of the Presidency is a large; industry which* the 
planting community have built up contributing 
substantially to the great economic develop- 
ment of the country durmg the past half a 
century. 'Fhey have organised themselves as 
a registered body under the style and title of 
“ The United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India ” on which are represented the coffee, 
tea and rubber and a few other minor planting 
produce , while safeguarding their own industry 
they have been able to do a great deal in adding 
to the wealth <iiid resources of the country 
gcncially So important a place do they 
occupy in the liodjK -politic, that the Govern- 
ment have given theip special lepresentatiou 
on the Madras Legislative Council, beside':, 
passing special legislation for the control ot 
their labour The Ijovernincnt liavt* also ap- 
IKiinted a Deputy Director of Agnciiltuie tor 
the planting districts, besides one or two expel t 
officers working in their area H. Lord 
Wilhngdon is now m charge ot the Agricul- 
tural and Industiial portfolio and measures are 
I being organised tor scientific development ot 
these two departments including toiest indus- 
tries, on a commercial scale 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very largo industrial deve- 
lopment in the Presidency, but excellent work, 
both in revivmg decadent mdustrics and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspices. The only indigenous ait employing 
a considerable number of workers is weaving. 
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There is no system of regular registration in 
vogue, and the figures given can be regarded 
only as apj>roximate, but returns show a total 
of 1,231 factories driven by engines of an aggre- 
gate H. P. of 33,417. Of these factories 179 
are concerned with cotton. 

Trade. 

I’lio total value of sea bornti trade of tlu* 
Madras l^residency in 1917-18 was noarlv .5,r>04 
lakhs showing an increase of 11s 732 lakhs or 
15 per cent as compared with that of tlie pre- 
vious y(*ar Foreign trade continued to feel 
th{‘ efTects of the war during the first S(‘V(>n 
months of the vi'ar WitVi the cessation of 
hostilities and the partial relaxation ot lestric- 
tions, trade, espi'cially I'xports began to show 
considerable improvement 'the \ohiine ot 
ihe export trad(‘ would have Ix'en greatiT had 
it not been tor th(‘ unfavourable agricultural 
conditions, sshieh limiU'd the supply ot raw 
produce available for I'Xport an<l feu the 
restrictions imposed on the exports of food 
grains m conse(|uenct‘ ot shoitage of supply 
in this ]»residonev brought about bv the l.iilure 
ot the South-West and the lateness of the JSoith- 
I'lasteru monsoons A higher iang<‘ ol prices 
also eontributed to th(‘ higliei ^alue ol tiade 
The trade ot the United Kingdom with Madias 
increasi'd in expoits whil(‘ it declined under 
imports , th(' increase under the former being 
Ils 751 53 lakhs or (U pei cent and the leduc- 
tion under the latter Ks 59 lakhs or 8 juu cent 
The trad(‘ with the lintish thiipirc as a whole 
represi'utmg 85 per cent of the aggregate trade 
of the Presidency, expanded hy Ks 70‘J'J3 
lakhs or 30 per cent The trade with the coif- 
tincnt of Europe, which pnoi to the outbi(‘ak 
ol tht; war, accounted hu 28 j)cr cent ot the 
total foreign trade, gradually declined to 2 per 
cent during the year Though imjiorts from 
.lapaii and other Asiatic poits showed a slight 
miTcasi', th(' aggregate trade with them showed 
a decline by Ks 17 17 laklis oi (> pel cent 
'Ihe I niU’d States’ export trade lmpl0^ed l)y 
34 24 lakhs hut her imports diopiKul by Ks 
JO 88 The chid Port, Madras, accounted lor 
18 per cent ot the total trade of the I’residcnev 
winch IS an advance bv 0 per cent over that of 
the previous ^ear. 

Education. 

During the year 1918-19 the total number 
of public institutions io.se tiorn 32,517 to 
32,879 and their strength on their lolls from 
1,579,750 to 1,583,100 The pertcntagi* ot 
male scholars to male population was 6 6 and 
the corresponding percentage lor female si'holars i 
was 1*7. 'The peiccntage ol the nuinber of 
scholars, male and female, to the total popula- 
tion was 4*1. The total expenditure for the 
year rose from Ks 226*5 lakhs to Ks 2)8 lakhs 
The proportions which the public funds and 
private funds bear to the total expenditure 
are 53 and 47 per cent respectively Elemen- 
tary and secondary education had the largest 
share in contributmg to the increase in expendi- 
ture. On the 31st March, 1919, there were 
first-grade colleges for men 13, second-grade 
colleges for men 18, second-grade colleges for 
women 3, oriental colleges 11, law college 1, 
engineering college 1, trammg colleges 3,! 
veterinary college 1, forest college 1, agncul-l 


turdl college 1, secondary schools 418, elemen- 
tary schools 29,938, special schools 292 with 
1,583,087 pupils in all There were also 4,003 
private institutions imparting instructions to 
109,864 pupils The number of Indian women 
who were reading in the arts college was 208 
and there were? 40 st'condary schools exclusively 
lor Indian girls and the total number ot insti- 
tutions for females was 2.322 and their strength 
was 168,088 The Department is m charge of 
a Director of i’ublic Instruction assisted by 
an officer of the Indian Educational Service 
as his deputy and two officers of the I’rovin- 
cial Educational Service and the Director is 
also the Commissioner for Government Exa- 
mmations. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on 
a system generally similar to that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal. At the head is 
the Governor usually selected from the ranks 
of British public men or of cx-Govemors of 
Colonics ; with the Governor is associated an 
Executive* Council of three membt'rs, two of 
whom must have served for ten years under the 
Cl own in India, while the third, of whom official 
experience is not required, is in piactice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian. Madras administra- 
tion diffcis, however, m some important res- 
pects from that of other major Provinces, 
'j-herc is no intermediate local autliority between 
the Collector of the District and the authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known in Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
sioner IS given to the Collector, whose status is 
rather higlicr in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part IS exercised by the Board of llevenue. 
Each member of the Board of Kevenue is in fact 
a Commissioner for specific subjects througl'.out 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra- 
tion by specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but it leaves the Government 
without an official who can judge of the general 
adiuinihtration of large parts of the country. 
For these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission lecoinmeiidcd that a system 
of Commissionerships be introduced in Madras. 

Finance. 

According to the revised estimates for 1918-19, 
the Presidency’s financial position was as 
follows m lakiis of rupi^es — Opening balance. 
Us. 201*08 , receipts, Ks. 857 77; expendituie, 
Rs 855*16 , closing balance being Ks. 203 19 

Governor and President-in'Council. 

His Exccllencv Baron Millingdon of Katton, 
a c.a I , o c I E., a b.k Took his seat, 10th 
April, 1919 

Personal Staff, 

Private Secy , Mr A. C. Dulf, l c.S. 

Military Secy , Major K. O. Goldie, o b.e. 
Surgeon, Major D. P. Jolmstone, ra.m.c. 
Aide-de^Camp, Capt. S. deBrath. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt, Donald Powell. 

Extra Aide-de‘Cainp, Lt. H. K. Brand. 
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Extra Aide-de-Cani'p^ Caj)t (J. Hcscltinc 
Commandant^ 11 E the Governor's Body Ouaid, 
Cupt. Ogilviu 

llony Indian • Aide-de-Cumv, lloiiy GiiiJt V 
S Alcxandei. 

Members of Conned. 

Divan Bahadur Sir P. Bajagopala Achanyar, 

K (J.S 1 

Lioiu 1 Davidson, o K l.,l.c.S (Dn ) 

A B Knapp, i c (IVmpor.iry). 

C (i 'I'odhuntf'r, i c s 

Offuud Adddional Memheit,. 

The follovang is the latest list of the ollicial 
additional members of the Madras Legislative 
Council — 

A. Y. G Campbell, C I.E | 

S Cox. 

Major-General G G Giifard, CSI. 

W. J J llowlcy 
11 Littlehailes 
K S. Lloyd. 

Diwan Bahadur L. D SwaJUikaiinu Pilla 
Avargal, iso. 

S Srinivasa Ayjangai {Ad vacate -General). 

It A Graham. 

L E Bucldev 
M E Couchman 

Non-Offu lal Additional Memheis 
Elected 

])iwan Bahadiii V Tyagaiaya Chettv Gam. 
llev E M Matphail 
V S Naiasiuiha Jtaju 
K. Veiikataiipayya l*.iiitulii 
Kao Baliadur T. Bal.iji Kao JSayudu Gam 
J*. Siva Kao 

W Vij.iyaraghava Mudaliyar 
JL V Narasiinha Ayyar. 

V. Madhava Baja, Elaya Nambidi of Kol- 
leugodc 

Kao Bahadur V K Bamanuja Achanyar 
Aval gal 

Kao Bahadur T. N Sivagiianam Pillai Avargal. 
Kaja of Pithapuram. 

Kaja of Bainnad. 

B. Vcukatapati Kaju 

T. K Kamacliandra Ayyar. 

Khan Sahib Jlaji Abd-ul-la Ilajl Qasim Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Yaqub Hasan i-ahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur A T G M. Ahmad Tainbi 
Marakkayar Sahib Bahadur. 

Sir Gordon Fraser, Kt. 

J. H. Thoiiger. 

3. A. Bichardson. 

<2) Nominated. 

T. Arumainatha Pillai. 

M. ChiimatliaTnbi Kaja. 

Dm ail Bahadur T. BesikA Acliariyar Avargal. 


M D. Devadoss 

TI. ir G. Mitchell, o.n E. 

Khan Bahadur K IMuliaminad Daman Sahib 
Bahadur 

Kao Sahib M C Muttayy.i Chcttiyai Avargal. 
Kao Saliib T Kambcmnial Cliotti Gam. 

Kaja Sri Krishna Cliandia Gajapathi Narayana 
Deo Gam, Zammdar of Parlakiiiicdi 
'I'hf Kaja of Bobbih 
T Jticlimond 

Kao Bahadur N Subba Kao Aviirgal. 

Skcri3t\ries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, K A. Graham, ICS 
Iteveniie Secretary, E S Lloyd, ICS 
Home Secretary, Jt Kamachaiidia Kao 
Jjocal and Municipal Secretary, F B Evans, 
I c b. 

Public If oris Secretarif, \V. J J. Hoiilcy 

Board of Kevenue. 

L K Jiuoklev, CSI, ICS 
M C (’oudmiaii, 1 c.s 
L T Hams, i c s. 

N. Macmiehael, ms 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Commmioner of Bevenue Settlement, etc L. E. 
Buckley, I c h. 

'Revenue Survey Department, Director, D. G 
llatchcll 

Director of Public Instruction, Kichard LIttli - 
haiic-j, M A 

Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, Thi* lion 
Sir .lohii Wallis. 

Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury. 
Inspector-General of Police, Percy Beait Thomas. 
Suryjon-Geiural, Major-Gcneral Gtrard God- 
liey Gitlard, c s l. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Majoi W. A. Justice. 
Accountant-General, A. Newmarch. 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Major John 
Philhi) Cameron, i.m b. 

Postmaster-General, John Moiiteath. 

Collector of Customs, ihmAA Haynes Hood. 

Commissioner of Salt, Abkan, etc., Mr. K, B, 
Wood, i.o#S. 

Inspector-General of Registration, C. K. M 
§ihnudt. 

President, Madras Corporation, .1. C. Molony, 
l 0 s„ (on leave). 

Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Obser 
vatones,J. Evershed. 

Supdt , Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, H. 
DodweU, M A. 

Piscicultural Expert, H. C. Wilson. 

Director of Agriculture, O. A.D Stuart. 
Consulting Archdect, W. H. Nicholis. 

Sheriff, Khan Bahadur Mii/a Abdul Husain 
Sahib Bahadur. 
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Presidents aiid Governors of Fort 
St- George in Madras. 


William Gyfford 1084 

Klihu Yale 1087 

Nathaniel II iggmson J092 

Thomas Pitt 1098 

Gulston Addison .. .. . .. 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague {Act%ng) . . 1709 

William Fraser (A cto(/) .. . .. 1709 

Edward Harrison 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Fiaiicis Hastings {Acting) . .. 1727 

Nathaniel Elwick . . . . . . . . 1727 

Dames Macrae . 172 .j 

George Morton Pitt . . . . . 1730 

llichard Ilenyoii . . . . . . . . 1735 

Nicholas Morse . . . . . . 1744 

John Hiiule 

Charles Floyer . . . . . . . 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot . . . . . . . 1755 

llobert Palk 1703 

Charles Bourchier 1707 

Josias DuPro 1770 

Alexander Wynch . . . . . . . . 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. .. .. 1775 

George Stratton . . . . . . 1770 

John Whitehill Uctinq) . . . . 1777 

Sir Phomas Rumbold, Bait. . .. I77s 

John Whitehill {Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith {Acting) . . . . . 1780 

Lord Macartney, KB . . . . . . 1781 


Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, kb 1785 

Alexander Davidson {Acting) . . . . 1785 

Major-General SirArchibald Campbell, K B. 1 780 

John Ilollond {Acting) .. .. .. 1789 

Edward J. Hollond (A cfonflT) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris {Acting).. 1798 
Lord Clive . . . . . . . . 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie {Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., KB. . . 1807 

Lieut. -General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.C.B. Died, 6 July, 1827 


Henry Sullivan GroB me (Ac^ingf) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushmgton . . . . 1827 

Liout -General Sir Frederick Adam, K c.B. 1832 
George Edward Russcli {Acting) .. .. 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, O.C.U., r c 1837 

Lieut.-Gericral the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K T., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson {Acting) . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingor, Bait , G.c n. 

Daniel Eliott {Acting) 1854 

Loid Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trev clyan, K 0 B. . . 1869 

William Ambrose Morehead .. 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, o c.M.a. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Moiehead {Acting) .. 1860 

Sii William Thomas Denison, K O.B. . , 1861 

Acting Viccioy, 1803 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1883 

Lord Nupna ot IMcrchistouii, K.t (a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbutimot, c S.l. {Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, c.s i. {Acting) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . , 1875 

The Right Hon. W.P Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William If udlest on {Acting) .. .. 1881 

'I'hc Right Hon M. E Grant Duff .. 1881 

'J'iic Right Hon. Robert Bourke, PC. . . 1886 

Loid Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

John Henry Garstin, CSI {Acting) .. 1890 

Baion Wenlock 1891 

Sii Ailhiir Elibank Havelock, O.C.M.Q. .. 1890 

Baioii Ampthill . . . . . . . . 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Tlnimson CSI {Acting) . . . 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, {Acting) .. .. i906 


Hon. Sir Arthur Lawlev, k.c.m.Q., Q.C.I.E. 1906 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bait., K C M 0 , G C.i E. (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Muiray ITammick, K C.S.I., C.i E. 1912 
{Acting). 

Right Hon Baron Peiitland, P.C., Q.C.I.E. 191 2 
Baiou Willingdon 191S 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael ot Skirling. 
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The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises tiie Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theRajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 84,092 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 49,305,042 persons ; 
included within this area arc tiie two Kativc 
States of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera, which 
are under the general supervision ol the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The area of the British territory 
is 78,699 square miles. Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain intersected in its southern 
portion by innumerable waterways. In the 
north are the Himalayan mountain and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, 
and on the south-east the hills iii Hill Tippera and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Chota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum. The 

I ;eneral range of the country however is very 
ow, and a great fertile plain extends southwaid 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Suiidcrbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52*4 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,945,379 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace ail, but 2*4 per cent of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Ammists 
combined number a little over 1,100,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number nearly 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 89,000 persons principally residents 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 



Industries. 


According to the returns of the Census of 
1911 nearly 351^ million or three-tourtlis of the 
population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these nearly 30 millions 
are cultivators, and nearly 3f miUions farm 
servants and field labourers The area undei 
jute in 1919 is estimated at 2,458,955 acres 
against 2,219,212 in 1918. The weather on 
account of drought in March was unfavourable 
for sowing of the low land crop, but latterly the 
unusually favourable weather produced about 
an average crop. Bengal is the most import- 
ant rioe-produemg area in Northern India, 
and it is computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted 
to the last named being 1,523,400 acres. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and 


from the date-palm, and tobacco Is grown for 
local consumption m nearly every district of 
Bengal The area under tea in 1918-19 was 
169,100 acres. Tliere were 305 plantations 
employing a dally average of 105,365 per- 
manent and 27,443 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are 
the jute mill industry, the tea industry (lar- 
gely an Assam industry) and Goal mining. 
The .lute Mills in and around Calcutta con- 
stitute the principal manufacturing industry 
of the Presidency During the first half of 
1918 Bengal jute mills worked full time but 
from 9th November, five days week working 
was introduced, which continued till the 
9th of December when working time was further 
reduced to four days. Prom the third week 
of January 1919, however, they resumed five 
days working m a week There were 72 mills 
belonging to 48 companies (including three 
private concerns) at work throughout the year 
with 38,951 looms and 815,479 spindles. The 
average number of persons employed daily was 
2,66,664. There were no difficulties as regards 
the supply of labour The total profits (after 
deduction of interest on debentures but 
subject to allowances for depreciation) made 
by 43 Jute Mill Companies in Bengal (owning 
68 Mills) at the close of the year 1918 were about 
its 16 crores. The corresponding figures for 
1914, 1915,1916 and 1917 were Es. 1,23/Es. 6,99, 
9,23 and 6,46 lakhs respectively. The value of 
the e.\pojrts of Eavi Jute by sea from Calcutta 
during 1918-19 increased by 5,60 lakhs to Es. 
11,84 lakhs. The quantity exported also 
was more tlian in the preceding year by 104,606 
tons. The Jute cess benefited the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust to the extent of Es. 8*08 
lakhs, while Es. 7-4 lakhs were collected 
in the preceding year. The exports of raw 
and manufactured Jute represented 63 per cent, 
of Calcutta’s exports during 1918-19 and jute 
manufactures were, it may be noted, India’s 
premier export in that year. Other principal 
industries are cotton twist and yam, silk yam 
and cloth, handmade cloth, sugar, molass<>& 
and paper. Fourteen cotton mills were at 
work daring 1918-19 employing daily on an 
average 11,000 persons. The silk weaving 
industry continues to decline. There was 
only one silk mill working during 1918 whlcli 
employed 94 hands. The manufacture of tea is 
earned on an extensive scale in Daiieelmg and 
Jalpaiguri. The capital employed by joint stock 
compamcb in the industry in India amounts to 
about Es. 34 crores and the daily average labour 
force to 783,000 Fn 1918 the number ot coal 
mines under the scope of the Indian Mines Act 
worked in Bengal was 200, The total output 
for Bengal was 5,302,000 tons against 4,632,000 
tons raised in 1917, while the output of ail 
the mines in Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, and 
Assam amounted to 19,277,000 tons. The 
capital of joint stock coal companies only 
in the industry employed in these proYinceg 
is approximately Ea. 731 lakhs. The 
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daily average of persons employed In the 
coal mines in Bengal was 46,149 and in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 168,083. Three 
paper mills produced paper valued at Bs. 
1,82 lakhs in 1918. 

In 1918-19 the foreign seaborne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including Go- 
vernment stores) amounted to Rs. 179 crores 
of which Rs. 72 crores represented Imports 
and Bs. 107 crores exports. Of the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, 96 
per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The six 
chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance ; jute (raw and manufactures), 
tea, hides and skins (raw), grain, piils(> 
and flour, seeds and opium and the six leading 
Imports are cotton goods, metals, sugar, 
machinery and mill-work, salt, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form of Government dates from 
the 1st of April 1912, when the administrative 
changes announced by the King-Emperor at 
Delhi in December 1911 came into operation. 
A Governor Vi^as then substituted for a liicute- 
nant-Governor, who had pieviously been at the 
head of the Province, and Lord Carmichael of 
Skirling assumed charge of the office. lie was 
succeeded by the Earl of llonaldshay in DTarch 
1Q17. The Governor is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council, two of whom are at present 
members of the Indian Civil Service and the 
third an Indian. The Civil Secretariat consist 
of the Chief Secretary, who is In charce of the 
Political and Appointment Department, the 
Judicial Secretary, the Revenue Secretary, the 
Pmancial Secretary, who also deals with Com- 
mercial questions, the General Secretary who 
deals with questions of Local Self-Government 
and Education and the Legislative Secretary, 
lour Under-Secretaries and one Assistant Secre- 
tary. The Government divides its time bet- 
ween Calcutta, Darjeeling and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
under the Governor in Council, the divisions 
bchig those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajshahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit of 
administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and i.s the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the Distnct 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, m then 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a barrister and 14 puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who 
are barristers, civilians or vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of these 
offloers the District and Additional Judges and 
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a certain number of subordinate judges arc also 
endowed with the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
courts of the various classes of magistrates. 
On Its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has four Presidency Magistrates, two Municipal 
Magistrates and also a number of Eonorarv 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of SmaU 
Causes with juBgcs including one additional 
judge who dispose of cases of the class that are 
usually heard in County Courts in England. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bv Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Com- 
missioners ot municipalities have been increased, 
and the elective tianchtsc has been extended. 
Municipal expenditure now comprises a large 
number of objects, including veterinary insti- 
tutions and the training and employment of 
Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors and 
female medical practitioners. The Commission- 
ers also have large powers m regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. In 
Calcutta Act (III) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal autliorities, the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman. 
The total number of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remainder appoint- 
ed by Government and by commercial bodies, 
lo order to improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers. 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 10111 introduces a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage- 
ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chankidari panrhayah 
and the Umon Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary school and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Board Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union 


Finance. 

As in other Provinces, the revenue is divided 
between the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. The Budget for 1918-19 showed 
an opening balance of Rs 3*70 crores, estimated 
revenue amounted to Rs. 7*30 crores and ex- 
penditure aggregated Rs. 7*77 crores. Of the 
closing balance of Rs. 3,23 lakhs, Rs. 2,7 lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects. 
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Public Works. 

The Public Works Dopartinont is under the 
charge of a Chief Eiminoer wlio is also tho 
Secretary to Covernnieiit in the J' W. and 
Bailway Departments and tlie Irrigation De- 
partment is under the cliargc of second Chief 
Engineer wlio is as well tiie Secretary to Covern- 
ment in tiic Irrigation and Marine Departments. 

The P W deals with qiu'stions regarding 
the construction of pubhc buildings and roads 
and the carrying out of miscellaneous public 
improvements. 

The Itailway Department deals with ques- 
tions regaiding atiiuisition ol lands requiu d by 
the 8(‘V('ral Ilailvvays and alignment oi 
main lines of Itailnays and Tramway jirojects 

The irrigation Deiiaitment deals with matters 
connected with the namoioiis embankments 
and drainage works as well as the watmwajs 
that intersect the Presldiuicv. 

'L’hc MariiK' Diqiartim'iit di'als with all (pies- 
tions connected with the Bengal I’llot 8<'iviC(‘, 
merchant shipping, boiler commission, smoke 
nuisance and the impoitation, iiossession, tVe , of 
petroleum and the importation ot explosives. 
Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the Distiict Police, the Itadway Police, and 
the ttiver Police The Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the ln«pectoi -General of Police, 
the present Inspect or- General being a mcmbi-r 
ot the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
Deputy liispectors-General, for the Dacca Ilange, 
the llajBhatii range, tho Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakargaiij range and 
also two Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral, one in 
charge of the C. 1. 1)., and the other in charge of 
the Intelligence Branch ot the 0. I 1) Each 
district 18 in charge ot a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Adaitlonai Superintendent. T’he llailway 
Police Is divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. The Jiiver 
Police lb also under a Superintendent The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superintendent'*, 
Deputy Superlnt -ndenta, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, head constables and 
constables. There is also a Village Police, 
composed of daffadars and chowkidars, who 
receive a monthly salary which is coIli*ctcd 
from tho villages by the Panchayat. In tin* 
Madaiipui Sub-Division however the dada- 
dars who are whole-time servants are paid 
partly by Government and partly by tho 
Panchayat The Calcutta City police is a 
bcparate force maintained by Government under 
a Commissioner who is responsible direct to 
Government. The Commissioner has under 
him Deputy Commispioners, Assistant Com- 
missioners, Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, Euro- 
pean Sergeants, nead constables and constables, 
A school for the training of recruits for the 
Calcutta Police force hai> been established at 
Calcutta There is a training college and school 
at Sardah, in the district of Bajshahi where 
newly appointed gazetted officers, Sub-Inspectors 
and constables ot the Bengal police learn their 
duties. There are two other schools at Dacca 
and Beihampore for the traimng of constables. 
The annual cost of the Police is over Its. 130 
lakhs. 

Medical. 

The bead of tbe Medical Department le the 
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Surgeon General with the - Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, the former appointment 
lb alwayb held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the lattir post is also 
ordmanlj ludd by a member ot that service. 
Tlicie is also a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Presidency In the districts the Civil Surgeons 
are responsible for medical work. There are 
I 22 hospitals in Calcutta. 10 of which are 
supported by the Government and 439,806 
pci sous are treated at' these institutions during 
1918, of whom 34,703 were in-patients. In the 
mofubsil districts there are 738 hospitals and 
dispensaries; tho number of patients treated 
I in them during 1918 was 63,68,171 including 
1 72,028 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imjiarted partly through Government agciuv 
and partly through iirivatu bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants-in-aid 
(Toxenimcnt inamtains three Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for w^omen 
and one the Sanskrit College), one at Diighli, 
one at Kiishnagar, one at Dacca, one at Ila)- 
''lulii and one at Chittagong It also maintains 
two training colleges, one at Calcutta and otu* 
at Dacca, tor teachers who teach m secondary 
schools through the luediiim ot English and 
5 iioimal schools, oni‘ in each division, for the 
* training ol k'aeherMii bt'condary schools tlirougli 
th(‘ ulediiim of tlu* vernaeulai , also an engi- 
neering college at Sibpur and an engineering 
school at Dacca, a nu dual college, a vetennarv 
college, a school ot ait and a eommciical school 
in <Ailcnttit and a weaving school at Serampoi<> 
It also piovid s at the headquarters of all 
distiuts, excofit Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other motussil centres, High 
I'.iiglisli schools tor the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
sdiools aie attaclu'd In Calcutta there are 
Goveiiiinent foiii high schools for bovs, two ot 
whidi art attached to L’residency College and 
one to the Sanskrit (Jollcgc There is anothei 
school at Hastings House, Alipur, which is a 
lesidential institution Government high 
schools toi gills exist only m the headquarters 
stations ol Calcutta, D.ieea, Myiruuismgli 
aiul Chittagong 'Phi' othei scc/mdaiy schools, 
with tho cxccjitioii ot a taw middle schools 
managed cithei by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
eoutiol The adinmistration ol primal v 
(‘(lucation 111 all ureas, which are not under 
iuunicipahti(*s, lests with the district hoaids, 
grants beiug given trom provincial revenues 
to tho boards, wlueh contribute only shglitlv 
trom their owm luuds. Only in backwaid 
localities aic such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government, 
Apart from the institutions referred to above 
112 institutions called Guru Training Schools arc 
mamtamed by the Departments for the traimnp 
of vernacular tcachcis For the education oJ 
Mohomedans, there arc senior madras as at Cal 
cutta,, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and oiu 
junior madrasa at liajshahi which are managed 
by Government There are also certain Govern 
meat institutions for technical and ludustna 
education. A large proportion of educationa 
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work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which arc assisted by 
(tovemnient grants-iuoaid. 

The municipalities arc required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary mcome 
on education They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
lor grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a second grade Arts College and a 
high school at Midnaporc, a high school at 
Burdwan, a high school at Santipur and a 
high school at Cliittagong. 

There were on 31st Mar.’lb in thcPrcsidency — 
Arts Colleges 36 Secondary Schoolb 2,813 
Law „ 9 Primary Schools 44,925 

Medical Colleges 2 Special „ 1,432 

Engineering College 1 Private Institutions 2,478 
Training Colleges 4 
Veterinary College 1 
with 19, si, 5 ^5 pupils in all 
The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Diiectorand an Assistant Diri'ctor for 
Muhammadan Education and a special oliicer 
in connection with Technical and Industrial 
Education. Eacn division is in chaige ot a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a cert, am 
number of Additional and Assistant Inspeetois 
according to ttu* requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of tht* primary educatiori ot each district is in 
tile hands of a Deputy Inspector assisted by 
Additional Deputy and Sub-Inspectors ol 
Schools, the lattei class officers being in some 
iiistancis helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-lnspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis Higher education is con- 
trolled by the University (Calcutta) established 
in 1857, administcied by the Cliaiicellor (the Go- 
vernor-General and Vioerqy ot India), the liectoi 
(tile Governor of Bengal), the Viee-Chanecllor 
(appointed by the Government of India, usiiallv 
lor two years at a time), and 110 Fellows, ot 
whom 10 are ex-officio, 10 are elected by leg- 
iste red Graduates, 10 by the Faculties and the 
remainder 80 are nominated by the ChaiKelloi 
The Univ'^ersify maintains a Law College, c.ill(’d 
the University Law College, Calcutta The 
University IS mainly an examining body, but it 
has now made itself r-sponsible tor the actual 
teaching of students, for which purpose it 
employs an agency which is quite distinct 
from the staffs of the affiliated colleges 
The following University Professorships have 
been founded. — (i) Prasanna Iviimar Tagore 
Law Professorship, (2) Mmto Professorship of 
Economics, (3) Georgi' V Professorship of Mental 
and Moral Science. (4) Hardinge Professorship of 
Higher Mathematics, (5) Carmichael Professor- 
ship of Ancient Indian History and Culture*, (6) 
Palit Profc.«sorships of Chemistry and Physics, 
(7) Sir Bash Behary Ghosc Professorship ot 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chcmlsfry and 
Botany, (8) Two Professorships of English and 
(9) Umversitv Professor ship of Comparative 
Philology. 

The principal educational institutions arc: — 

Government Arts Colleges 
Presidency Colh'ge, Calcutta, Principal, W C 
Wordsworth on leave Mr. J B. Barrow, 
officiating. 


Dacca College, Principal, F C Turner 

Bajshahi College, Principal, Rai K K. Banerji 
Bahadur on duputation to the Calcutta 
University — Dr. P. Veigv, Offg. 

Cliittagong College, Principal, J. B Barrow, on 
deputation. Babu Purnachandra Kuodu, 
officiating. 

Sanskrit College, Prmciiwil* Dr S C. Acharya 

Hiighli College, PrincipiijL J. M. Bottomley. 

Erishnagar College. PriSilpal, B. N. Gilchrist. 

Bethune College, Principiil, Miss 

M. Wright. 

Private Arts Collbqes. 

Aided. 

Scott!--!! Churches College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Bev J Watt 

St Xavier's College, Calcutta, Bcctor, Bev. 
Father Fallon, S. T. 

Jagannath Collegt . Dacca, Principal, Bai L. M. 
ChattoTji Bahadur 

Brajainohan College, Bansal, Principal, N. L. 
Mookherjee. 

Anaiidamohan College, Myraeiisliigh, Principal, 
Dr J Ghosh 

Victoria College, Comilla, Principal, Satyendra 
nath Basil 

Weslevan College, Bankura, Principal, Bev A 
E Blown. 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal- 
chaiidia Maitra 

Hindu Academy Daulaipur, Principal, Kama- 
khvadiarau Nag 

Scnimpon' Colli'ge, Principal, The Bev Dr. 
Geoigt- Howells 

St Paul’s Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 
Principal, ^Jhc Bev. W I S Holland 

Edward College, Pabna, Principal, B Bose. 

Diocesan College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Sistei Muiy Victoria, c j s.u. 

Vnaidnl. 

City Colh'ge, Calcutta, Principal, Heramba 
Chandra Maitra 

Bjpon Collegi , Calcutta, Principal, Babu Janaki 
hath r>h litaih.irp'c 

lUiigahasiCollege.Calcutta, Principal, G.C Bose 

Vidyasagar Colleire, Calcutta, Principal, 
Saradaranjan Bov’^ 

Cditial Colh ge, Calcutta, Principal, Khudlram 
Bose 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur, Principal, 
Dhuiiimdas Dutt 

Buidwaii Baj College, Principal, Umacharan 
Bandopadhayaya 

Uttuipaia College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Mif ra 

Knshiiath Colh'ge, Berhampore, Principal, 
S Banerji (olfg ) 

I^reto House, Calcutta, Lady Principal, The 
Uev Mother Mary Borgia, i.B V M. 

Carmichael College, Baugpur, Principal, Bev. 
Dr C n Watkins. 

Bajendra College, Fnridpur. 

Bagoihat College, Khulna. 

South Subarban College, Bhowanipiir. 

Municipal 

Midnaporc College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Hazra. 

Colleges for Professional Training. 

Engineering — Government . 

Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, Principal 
B. Heaton. 
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Teach iftg — Government. 

David Hare TralninR College, Principal, W. E 
Griffith (on dopntatiou). Dabn Chlnta Ilaran 
Chakravarti (ofig.l 
Babu Bakhal Eaj Biswas in charge 
Dacca Training College, Principal, E E Big‘« 
(on deputation) Mr. H A. Stark (offg.) 

Unaided. 

L. M. S Training College, Bhowariipore (Cal- 
cutta), Rev, A Sims. 

Training Department attached to Ixireto House, 
Calcutta. 

Aided. 

Diocesan Colleg', Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Sister Mary Victoria, o.i i B. 

Medicine —Government 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principal, Lt -Col 
J. T. Calvert 

Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Bagclii. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Nareah Chandra Sen 
Gupta. 

The Law Department, attacJied to tJie Ripon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Jankinath Bhat- 
tacharjl. 

There are also Plcadorship classes attached 
to the Government Colleges at Dacca, llajshuhi, 
Hoogly. Chittagong and Krishnagar and in the 
unaided college at Berhanipore, the Ripon Col- j 
lege and the Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, 
and the Municipal College at Midnaporc. 

Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Rt Hon. Lawrence John 
Lumley Dundas, Earl of Konaldshay, G.c.l E. 
Took his seat, 27th March 1917. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, II R Wilkinson, i o.s 
Military Secretary, Major Henry Geoige Vaux 
Surgeon, Major J. I). SandPs,r.M: s. 
Aiaee-de-Camv, Capt R. W ITxde, Lt Cant 
E. A. Haskett Smith 


Honorary Aides-Camy, Lt -Col R. Glen, v n 
Lt.-Col. R. S. Hawkins, v.d.; Commander 
Duncan Frederick Vines, RIM., Lt.-Col 
D A. Tyne, YD , Col C 11 Shepherd. 


Extra Aide-de-Camp, Lt. C. B. Lyon. 
Indian Aide-dO’Camp Ilisaldar Haioi JIii.i 
Singh Bahadur, Rdis.ildar Faiz M.ili.im,id 
Khan, Bahadur. 


Commander of Body Gaurd, Major K. Robcitsoii 
Members op Council. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.i e., c.s.i., i.c s Took 
his seat on 9th April 19i7. 

Mr. John Ghest Gumming, c s i., c.i.e i c s 
29th March 1918. ' ’ 


Nominated, Ojficiala. 

Mr James Donald. 

„ J H Kerr, c l E. 

Col Joseph Kmnear close 
5tr. .John Lang 
„ F. C. French, ICS 
„ Hubert Philip Diwal 
„ M C MeAlpm 
,, Samuel Walker Goode, ics, 

„ C F Pavne, ICS. 

„ James Donald, I o.s 
Ivlwii Bahadur Amin-ul-Islam. 

Ml T. O Douglas Dunn 

,, F. A. A. Cowley. 

Nominated Non^officiala. 

Jfawab Sir Asif Qudr Salyid Wasif All Mb za 
Khan Bahadur, K c V.O. of Murshidabal. 

Sir Rajendra Kath Mukharji, K c i F. 

Mr Richard Vvv\ an IVIansill, o B E 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sarkar 

Raja Hrishikesh Laha, C.l B. 

Mr. Leslie Vere Nugent Meares. 

„ W. H. Heton Arden Wood, O.I.E. 

„ Aminur Rahman. 

Elected 

-Mr Piovash CJbandra Mlttcr. 

Babu Sib Narayan Mukharji. 

Kumar Shib Shckh.iroswar Ray. 

Babu Brajendra Kishor Ray Chaudliur 
Babu Arun Clmndia Singh. 

Dr SirDeba Prosad Sarbadhikari. 
ilai Eadiiacharan Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. F. W. Carter, O.i.E. 

„ A R Murray, o B E 
„ R.II Debendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur. 

„ George Anson Bayiey. 

,, H R A Irwin. 

Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamum, Suhrawardy. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem Fazl-ul-IIaq. 

Mr Ashrafali Khan Chau dhun. 

Khan Sahib Aman All 
Babu Bhabcndra Cliandra Ray. 

Rai Mahcndra Chandra Mitra. 

Mr Altaf Ah. 

Rai Si 1 Nath Ray. 

Tkibu Akhil CSiaudra Datta. 

Babu Surendra Nath Ray. 


Sir BHay Chand Mahtab, k.c.s.i., k c.i.e., i o m. 
14th May 1918. 


Babu Mohendra Nath Ray, 
Babu Kshirod Bihar i Dutta. 


Mabarajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan (Tem- Babu Kishor i Mohan Chau dJiurl. 
porary.) 1 jjr Ambika Charan Alazumdai. 
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SBORETARIAT. 

Chief Seermry to Qovemmentj J. H. Kerr, 

C.I.B. 

Secretary^ Bjevenue Department, M. C. McAlpin. 
SeerdMry, General Department, L. S. S. O’Malley. 
Secretary, Financial Department, C. F. Payne. 
Acting Secretary to the Council and Secretary, 
Legislative Department , A M Hutchison. 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Depart* 
menu and Chuf Engineer, C. P. Walsh. 

Under Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department (Civil Buildings Branch), G. A. 
Eagson. 

Board of iievbnite. 

Member Charles James Stevenson -Moore. 

MiSOELLANEatJS APPOINTMENTS. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. W Horncll. 
Principal, School of Arts, P. Brown. 
Inspector-General of Police, C W. C. Plowdcn, 
O.I.B. 

Commssumer, Calcutta Polu'c, lloginald Clarks 

(Offg) 

Conservator of Forests, Sir Henry Anthony | 
Farrington, Bart. 

Surgeon-General, W. H. B Bobluson, I m.S 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lieut. -Colonel W. W. 
Cleiiiesha. 

GoUeclor of Customs, Calcutta, C W. E Cotton, 

B A .1 c s 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Satis Chandra 
Mukcrji , I C s 

Accountant-General, V. C. French. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F S. C. 
Thompson, i.m s 

Postmaster-General, John Reginald Trevoi 
Booth, i.e.s. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan JBahailur 
Amin-uMslam. 

Director of Agriculture, S. Milligan. 

Protector of Emigrants, Tit.-Goi. E. A W Hall. 
Sheriff, Prince Akram Hubsain. 
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Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Lieut” 
Colonel A. T. Gage. 

Coroner, P. K. Bobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, J. M. 
Mitra. 

Lieutenant-Goyernors OF Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K O.S.l. . . 1874 

The lion. Ashley Eden.O.s.l 3877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s.l. (OJfig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, c s.l., c.l E 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, c.S I. (Gjllciatinfir) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o S 1., c.i.B. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K C.S.I. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacBonnell, K (Offig.) .. 189.1 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K c.S.l. . . 1893 

Retiicd 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s i. (Officiating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.C S t 1898 

Died, 21bt Nov. 1902. 

J. A Bourdillon, C.S 1 (Officiating) .. 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith lYascr, K C s.l 1903 

Lancelot Dare, C.S.I , c l.E. (Offig.) . . 1906 

F. A. Slackc (Officiating) 1906 

Sr E. N Baker, K.C.S l 1908 

Retired 21bt Sept. 1911 

F. W. Duke, c s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.c.i b., k o.m g 1912 

The lit. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, Q.O.i.E. 1017 
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The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,267 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Tlampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, ‘ 
5,079 square miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 865 
mdes, giving a total of 112,346 square miles. 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
Tehri and Rampur account for 832,036. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North* 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation m 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country * portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Iliraalayan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Gangetic plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Central India (Bun- 
delkhand). The first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, tiioiigh better populated. The hoil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, posse<<ses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 649 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Gumti. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hmdu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
per cent , the total of all other religions bemg 
less than 0*6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jams, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followeis of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely m the 
Punjab and has extended its inUuencc to the 
United Provinces. The three mam physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the western Districts of the 
Province. Most of the people, however, show 

mixed Arya-Dravidian origm. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 


Provinces. 

dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
lai^e admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. 

The prmcipal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71*7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the imiin alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam bemg, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of lice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlev and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly m low-lymg, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall vanes from 50 to 60 
inches m the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. J)rought seriously affected Bundcl- 
Khund and the Agia Division, m the past, but 
impioved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation woiks exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros* 
jierity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it vanes with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agriculturist severely, and m the Terai, 
malaria stdl exacts a large toll. Land is 
held mostly on the ryotwan tenure m Bundel- 
kliand and Kumaon, on zemindan tenure in 
Agra and taluqdan tenure m Oudh The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates The 
area held in taluqdan tenure amounts to 51 
per cent of the total aiea m Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Piovmccs are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists m Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers m the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried m the 
Mirzapur Dist.rict. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, as a home industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
mdustnes have been on the decrease. The 
largest industry is in Azamgarh district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the amous brocade is ma^e. Em* 
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broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslm, 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad arc 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
13 manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of papcr-iaaking (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather-work and fireworks The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
porc, which, situated in most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mill«, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill IS the largest in India) There arc cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous lor its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly , ftlirzapur (which produces also 
excellent caipcts), Hardoi and Ilatliras have 
cotton nulls lilxcellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there aie sloiu* works, 
at Bosa tluTc is a \erv large English distillery, 
with patent still and the provinces can claim 
SIX breweries, with an out-tuin of over a mil- 
lion gallons. 

The laigest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur. Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, 1 lathi as, JNluttra, Agia, ]''ariikhabad, 
Moradabad, EhandaiiM, Baieilly, Sahaianpui, 
Muzufarnagai, Ghaziabad, Kliurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghaziiuir, Bilibhit and Shahjahaupur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are adminisLeied bv a 
Lieutenant-Governor, ulio is goneially chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served inth'* Province 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness IS the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of five Secretaries and five ITndei -Secre- 
taries. Tiie Cliief Secretary is m charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Admmistra- 
tion. Political and Forest Bepaitments , another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments , whilst a third looks to t he local Self- 
Government, Fmancial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and arc also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the othei with Roads and Buildings Govern- 
ment spends the cold wejithcr, October to Apiil, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow% 
the Secretariat moves between these two places 
The Licutenant-Govcnior and the Sccietariat 
spend the hot weather m Naiiii 'I’al, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as he does also in the cold weather 
The Board of Revenue the Iiiglicst court of 
appeal m revenue and rent eases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief levcnue 
authoiity in the Provmecs There arc forty- 
eiglit British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each Dis- 
trict is in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner and Magistrate m Oudh and 
Kumaon, wdio is an Indian Civilian. The Dis- 
tricts are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Commissioner. There are nine Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles and a population of from 5 to 6 millions. 


The Districts are sub-divldcd into tahsUs, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
600 square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each TahsU is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
also exorcises judicial powers. TahsiLs arc di- 
vided into parganas which are units of impor- 
tance in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the TaliBildarg are kanungos, of 
whom there are, on an average, three to n tahsil. 
These officials supervise tlie work of the 
patwans, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
tahsiZs, as the ease may be to each of liis subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Colleetois) or 
members of the Provincial Service (J)epiitv 
Colleetois and Magistrates) The Commission (‘r 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions arc Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Rainpur and 
Tehn respectivclv and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State 

Justice. 

Juaticp is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and tho 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which are the final appellate authorities m both 
criminal and civil cases. The .former, whicli 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
''iid the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom IS an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
Theie are twenty-seven Distiiot and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agra and six in Oudh, who have both on- 
ginal and appellate juiisdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional appellate jurisdielion in 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assi's- 
tants, mclud’iig Tahsddars, preside in both 
criminal and rent and revenue courts, and dispose 
of a good deal of the. work. In Kumaon, tlio 
Commissioner is a High Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court There are also Subor- 
dnate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Munsifs, who dispose of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs 2,000, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. 1.000. 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Rs. 5,000 Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs 500. I’here are also Honorary 
Munsifs, limited to Rs 200 suits, and village 
Munsifb, whoso jurisdiction Is fixed at Rs 20. 

Local Government. 

Local Government is exercised bv moans of 
District and Municipal Boards, tiie foimer 
U> vying local rates on land-owners ; tiie 
latter deriving Its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
19 to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-five Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electmg their own 
members and all the principal Boards now' have 
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non<offlcial Chairman, with an Executive Officer 
who is directly responsible to the Board in all 
matters. Local self-government has been given a 
wider extension by the Municipalities Act, passed 
in 1916, under which the responsibilities of the 
boards and their chairmen have been largely in- 
creased. They deal with questions of sanitation, 
communication, lighting, town improvement, 
roads, water supply, drainage and education. 
Grants are made to Boards by Governments in 
some cases for special purposes from general re\c- 
nues. Small towns, termed Act XX towns, also 
enjoy some measure of local self-govemnient and 
it is under consideration to extend the principle 
here too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Provmce 
has not been a happy one, Inadequate 
settlements, t.5., contracts between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1890 having caused Provin- 
cial bankruptcy, which for a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
serves which could be spent on productive woiks. 
Recently liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India and the 
financial piospects arc accordingly much brigh- 
ter, though the war is naturally hampering pro- 
gress. The local government gets 3-8 only of the 
land revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1919-20 
shows an opening balance of 2.54 lakhs, revenue 
1,376 lakhs, and expenditure 1,159 lakhs, and a 
closing balance of 206 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

Tlie Public Works Department is divided 
into the Roads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is 
also a Secretary to Government. The Provm- 
ces are divided into three circles and ten divi- 
sions for the administration of roads and build- 
ings, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
for irrigation purposes. Each circle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is m charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or mauitained by Government are in charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gener- 
ally, all works costmg more than Rs. 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities. The most important 
irrigation works within the last twenty years 
have been tlie construction of the Betwa Canal, 
the Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
improvements in the Rohilkhand and Tcrai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations m 
the Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigation extension works are 
now being considered. The budget for irri- 
gation and other public works for the present 
year is 175 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom is m charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Superintendents, 
two Railway Superintendents; and thirty As- 


sistant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with an assistant. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Rule. The present cost of the force is 1S3 lakhs. 
The administiatioD of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who 18 a member of the Indian Medical Service, 


Education. 

Education is in part wholly State-main- 
tained ; and partly by means of grants-iri-aid. 
There is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government Sanskrit College at Benares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught in special 
classes at the Muir College, Allahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which of late 
has been greatly extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkec (Thom- 
ason College). There arc aided Colleges in 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra 
(St John’s, Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
Cohere), Gorakpur, Cawnpore and Meerut, 
and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
Hindu College. In Lucknow there is the Marti- 
niere school, an entirely independent institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and there is a Girls’ Martiniere connected with 
it, whilst m the Hill-Stations, Naini-Tal and 
Mussoorie, there are many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges, for teachers m Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
m Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
are in a very backward condition, though there 
was in 1915-16 an increase in pupils under both 
heads. Technical education is being pushed 
forward. The total number of schools of all kind s 
decreased by 170 to 17,631, but that of scholars 
rose from 832,454 to 841,334 The number of 
secondary public schools (high schools and middle 
schools, English and vernacular) for Indian bojs 
rose from 594 to 611, while the number of scholars 
fell from 102,042 to 97,048. The decrease was 
‘ wholly in vernacular schools. Students receiving 
collegiate education rose from 7,121 to 7,487: of 
these 5,443 were learning Engli'sh, 3,369 a classical 
tankage and 280 a veniacular. The amount 
budgeted for education this year is 74 lakhs. 

Higher education is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd. m 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordmary and four ex-ojfficto Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nommated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Chancellor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University possesses an 
important Law School. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a Mahomedan University at Aligarh 
and a Hindu University has been inaugurated 
at Benares. 
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The principal educational institutions are : — 
The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College. 

Aligarh-Principal, J. H. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benares— Princi- 
pal, P. B. Adhikari, offg. 

St. .John’s College, Agra — Principal, Rev. 
A. \V. Davies. 

Muir College, Allahabad — Principal, S. G. 
Jennings. 

Queen’s College, Benares — Principal, P S 
Burrell. 

Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M. B. 
Cameron. 

Agra College — Principal, T. Cuthbertson Jones 
Reid Christian College, Lucknow — Principal » 
Rev. T. C. Badley. 

Meerut College — Principal, William Jesse. 
Woodstock College, Mussoone — Principal, 

Rev. H. M. Andrews. 

Bareilly College — Piiiicipal, J. 11. Aldcrson. 
Christian College, Allahabad — Principal, Rev 
C. A. R. Janvier. 

Christ Church College, Cawnpore — Principal, 
Rev. M. S. Douglas. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow — Princi- 
pal, Miss Robinson. 

Thomason College, Roorkee — Principal, Mr 
W. G Wood, 0 s I 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow — 
Oifg. Principal, Major J. W. D. Megaw, i.m.s 


I Private Secretary , Capt Victor F. Gamble. 

I Aid-de^CamPt Captain A. D. G. S Batty. 

' Legislative Council op the 

i Lieutenant-Governor. 

' Preeident, The Lieutenant-Governor. 

' Vwe-President, J. M. Holms, c.s i. 

' Members. 

, Nawab Muhammad Muzaramil-Ullah Khan, 
ivhao Bahadur, of Bhikampur. 

I Kiiiiwar Aditya Narayan Singh of Benares 
' Fri'denek Jaint'S Perf 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tasadduk Rasul Khan. 

K.C.S I. 

Rawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir Muhammad F. 

All Khan, K.c.i.E , K.c.v o., r s.i., of P.ihasu. 
Kiederiek Ah'xander T.eete 
Pcrc\ Wvndharn 
E A Jl Blunt 
T U I'Uliott 
, Michael Keane, I C.S 
' (1 B liainlxTt 
Herbert Morton Willmott. 

F F Bion 

Col. C Mactaggart, c i E., I.w.s. 

E A Richardson 
F Mackinnon. 


Medical. | 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of cacli dis- 
trict, and in a few of the laiger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Almora) Medical Officers in militaiy employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There arc eigiity- 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
in their own homes and much good woik is 
done m this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
Ge{)rge’8 Hospital and the Balrampur Hospital 
at Lucknow. The itamsay Hospital for Euro- 
peans at Nairn Tal is a first class institution and 
there are also the Lady Duffenii Hospitals 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 
best equipped in the country, with a staff ol 
highly efficient professors, and the hospital 
is the first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at Dehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work has been carried out and 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli take cases 
from all parts of Indji, and there are 
sanatoria for British soldiers in the Hills. 

Administration. 

LieiUenant-Qoverriorf The Hon. Sir Spenerr Har- 
court Butler, K.O.S.I., C.I.E. Appointed 15fh 
February 1918. 


H. R C. Hailey. 

H. C. Ferard. 

W E Crawshaw. 

Rai Anand Samp Bahadur 
L M Kaye. 

0 M. King, I c.s. 

Shaikh Shahid Hussain. 

Tara Dat Qairola. 

Pandit Jagat Narayan 
Lala JVIadhusudan Dayal. 

Munshi N. P. Ashthana. 

Moti Lai Nehru. 

Rai Sadaii.aiid Pandc Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Slnph, k.c i.E , 
of Balrampur. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh. 

ILii Ashthuja Prasad Bahadur 
Saiyid Raza All. 

Rai Jivnki Prasad Bahadur 
Radlia Kislian Das. 

C Y Oiiiitamani 
Gokaran Nath Misra. 

J)r. Zia-ud-dm Ahmed. 

Lala Sukbir Smgh 
Raja Chandra Chur Singh. 

Raja Moti Cluind. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul \1 .ijm 1 
Percy Harrison. 
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Thomas Smith. 

Saiyid AH-Nabi, Khan Bahadur. 

Savid Wa/.ir Hasan. 

Secretariat. 

Vlmf Secretary to Government, S. P O’Donnell. 
Financial Secretary to OovernmenU G. G. Sim, 
I o.s. 

Judicial „ ,, M. Koano, ic.s 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Dept. 
(JimfdiiKfS ft* Poods, d* Itailways), II M 
^Ylllmctt 

Secretary to Government, Puhhe Works Dept 
(Trnyatfon), A W F, SLandh y 
Iteqistrar^, E Louo, A Grant, A M .lolly, 
F C Jti' hiudsoii, C St lj 'IVjdi, and E 
h. i: I’hipp.. 

Board of Revenue. 

Members, .1. M. Holms, C.S.i., J. S. Campbell, 
c.s 1 ., c T.E. 

HlFCELnANEOUS ARPOINTMENTS. 
opium Ayent, Ghazipur, C E Wild 
Ihieetor of Land Perords and Aqrieiiltnre, H. R 
C. llailoy- 

Chief Conservator of Foiesfs, llorleil Georg. 
Bjllson 

Direeto) of Puhhe Instruction, C F. de la lose. 
Inspector-General of Police. W S lyiarns, Sub, 
pro tew 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Coi C 
M.ictaggart, M A , M n , c i i: , i m s 
Sanitary Commissioner, Alajoi Cuthbert Lmdsxy 
Dunn 

Inspcftor-General of Iteyistration, George Ban- 
crolt li.imbort, I o s 
Cornmissumcr of Ftcise, T A U 
Accountant-General, John Stuait Alihie. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Id,. -Col. J. M 
Woolley 

Posfrnastcr-Gt nrral , II Sams, t c.K (on 

havf) Wilham Sutherland (G|y« ndim/). 
Chemical Analyser, Dr. E. II llankm. 
Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Sii C. T. Metealfc, Bart., G.C.B 1830 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 


Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellen borough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, KCB 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. . . 1843 

A. W. Begbic, In charge 1853 

.1. R Colvin. Died at Agia 1863 

A. llcado. In charge .. .. .. 1867 

Colonel H Fraser, c B , Chief Coramis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W Provinces. 

The Right ITon. the Governor- General 1858 


administering the N.-\V. Provinces 


C\ is( ount Canning). 

Sir G F. Edrnonstone .. ,, .. 3859 

R. Money, In c/ififrf/e .. .. .. 3863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K C.S.i 1868 

Sir John Stiachey, K.c s i 3874 

Si*- George Coiipei , Bart , C P. . . . . 1876 


Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 

Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners of Oudu. 

Sir George Couper, Bart, C.B., k.c s i. 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns LyaJl, K c.B . . . . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K c M o., c l E. . . 1887 

Sii Chas. II. T Crosthwaitc, K C.s.i . . 1892 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which It is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,a:i0 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28 587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Of the 
total area of the Punjab, 36,551 square miles 
are in Native States (34 in number) with a 
population of 4,212,704, and 2,566 square 
miles are tribal terntoiv on the westcin border 
of Dera Ghari Khan district with a popula- 
tion of 28.687. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of Ihc Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from tlie 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Kange ni 
the west The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the ITimalavaa and the Salt Range 
forms Its north-weatein angle A lew small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
tiie extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The ITimalavan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 squaic miles, 
with a scanty population living scatteied m 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attiick, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shalipur district 
Its physical Configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous traits of Wurree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in chaiacter- 
istics to the Himalayan tract Excei)t in the 
hills, the rainfall loaves little margin for protiHJ- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract This tract, sccuio in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fert,ile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of lOJ millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far suflBcient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 


is largely urban Ttie westeni plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions, llie rain- 
fall m this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left mol«t by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little ram is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenab and Lower Jhelum Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
ns the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
iions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
arc the largest towns m the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untillcd plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold tlian any other portion of 
India The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, IS seorchiiigly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts aie common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and onc-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, aie the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
onc-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided ovei the five divisions of the province. 
Next m importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half The ma- 
jority of them are Mahoraedans by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs Thev are widely distributed over the 
province Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal tor rciTuits in the great war and 
the province’s contriDiition of upwards of 
400,0()0 men to the main powiT of the Empire 
siH‘akH»for itself The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chicUy found 
in the eastern halt of the province and In the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tube. There aw many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Kureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatrls, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
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districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province enjzaced in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 
Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than lialf the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahridi, and is spoken in the north and w'cst. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Itajasthaiii, the language 
of llajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent, of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area m British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower .Jhelum Canal, 390,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Hoab Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme is completed, 
will add 1,200,000 acres to this total. 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere whicfi 
aio unsuited to cultivation arc preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops giown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of inigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat urea, which now occupies in an aver- 
age year over 8i millions of acres. The aver- 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at appioximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the avciagc annual produce of which 
is a million tons valued at £5,000.000. Other 
important staples are barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, tona and sesamum), 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- 
rally throughout tlie province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled variety, known as ‘ Bengals-^’. The 
country being pn’ponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in )ts live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures : — cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head • buffaloes, about 850,000 ; 
bovine young stock, 3,800 000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000. Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in the south-west in Kulu 
and Kangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of hides and skins is 
also an important industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 


building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum 
district, with an output of about 50,000 tons a 
v^'ar. and gold-washing is earned on in most 
of the rivers, not v/ithout remunerative results. 
Iron and copper ores are plentiful but diffi- 
culties of carriage and the absence of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total number ot factories being only 
i 184, the majority of which are devoted to cotton 
I ginning, cleaning and pressing. Cotton weav- 
ing as a domestic industry is carried on by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
enterprise in improving the hand-weaving 
Industry Blankets and woollen rugs are also 
produced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar are famous. Silk-weavlng 
is also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and carthernwaie are fairly 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
Amritsar and Patiala. The trade of the pro* 
Vince IS steadily expanding, the total internal 
trade being valued at C5^ crores of rupees. 
The extenial trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 34 lakhs. 

Administration. 

The administrative functions of Government 
are performed by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Govenior in practice is always a member of 
the Indian Civil Service though military mem- 
bers of the Punjab Commission are eligible 
lor the position. The Punjab Commission, 
the body which is responsible for the Civil 
administration of the province, is recruited 
from the Indian Civil Service and the Provin- 
cial Civil Service Up to the date of the sepa- 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Army. The business 
of Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2> Revenue end (3) Fi- 
nancial Secretaries, and three Under-Sccre- 
taiics. Ther<‘ is also at present an Additional 
Secretary. In the Public Works Department, 
there are also three Secretaries (Chief Engi- 
neers), one in the Buildings and Roads Branch 
and two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
are aLo Uuder-Secretancs to Government. 
The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis- 
lative Council of 28 members, of whom 11 
arc elected and 17 nominated bv the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Of the nominated members, 
not more than 11 may be officials, in addition 
there may be two nominated expert members. 
Under the Lieutenant-Governor, the province 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
Ambala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners— 29 m number — each 
of whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tahslls, each con- 
sisting of about 800 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
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or military member of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, although five Deputy Commissionerships 
are ** listed for Provmcial Civil Servants. 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven- 
anted Civilians) and one or more Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners (Provincial Civilians). In 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer who has wide powers. The tahsil is 
in charge of a Tahsiidar, in some cases assisted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars. The village 
is under a Lambardar or headman and In most 
districts the villages are grouped into zails, 
each under a zaildar. The lambardars and 
zaildars are " village officers ” and not Gov- 
ernment-servants. The district T^and Re- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is available 
for general administrative work. The Native 
States of the province arc arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent Except 111 
the case of the Sikh Phulkian States (Patiala. 
Jhind and Nabha) and the Pahawalinir Agency, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Comtrwsioncr. 'J’he 
principal heads of Department in the province 
arc the two Financial Coraniibsioneis (who 
are the highest Court of llevenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture and the 
Court of Wards), th^ three Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Diicc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspector-Gimeral 
of Registration, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and .loint Stock Companies and 
the TiCgal Remembrancer The Accountant- 
General, the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent, North- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of iu slice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority In civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal juiisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects arc chaiged 
with serious oftences and original civil juiis- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justiei' and 
SIX puisne judges (either Civilians or barristers), 
and an eighth additional judge. The CoimTSion 
of the old Chief Court into a High (^urt 
which had first been mooted as long ago as 
1886 and w’as sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in 3916, could not take effect until the 
war was over and was finally brought into force 
on April 1, 1919. Subordinate to the H ig h Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
number) each of whom exercises civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction m a civil and sessions division 
comprising one or more districts. They 
hear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions cases and bear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis- 
trates. One or two divisions have an additional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction, is ap- 


pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits are tried in the first 
instance by Munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in value. The assistants to Deputy Com 
missioners are always invested with the 
powers of a Munsif, but the former prac- 
tice of investing Tahsildars with Munsifs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes. The Deputy Commissioner 
is the District Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissioner 
as well as the District ana Subordinate Judges^’ 
but not the Munsifs, are invested with magis* 
terial powers. Tahsildars usually exercise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsildars those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
ra.ry Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 
bench. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the l>eputy Com- 
missioncr on the finding of a Council of Elder 
(Jirga) may pass sentence up to four years 
imprisonment In all eases capital sentences 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Spw'ial Revenue Couits to decide all suits 
ri^ardmg tenant right, rents and cognate 
matters in which civil courts have no jurisdic- 
tion have been establmhed under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. The Financial Commissioners 
arc the final court of appeal in revenue cases. 
Local Government. 

Local control ovci certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution 
of distilct boards exercising authority over 
a aistiict and of municipalities exercising 
authority over a city or town. A few districts 
have local boards w’hich exercise authority 
over a tahsil. These bodies are composed of 
members either nominated by Government 
or elected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, panita- 
iion, roads and rest houses and general improve- 
ments. Tlie funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
arc known as " notified areas ”, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem IS in force. Where the elective principle 
is in force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest in the elections, except in a few cases 
where hcctarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the piesent system of decentralisa- 
tion m finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary administra< 
tive services together with the whole or a cer- 
tain proportion of certam heads of revenu»> 
sufficient to meet those charges Of the va- 
rious heads of revenue post office, telegraphs, 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impc- 
nal. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income- 
tax and major irrigation works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
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ments in the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrigation works and some minor heads 
are divide in varying proportions while the 
revenue from forests, registration, courts of 
law, Jails, police and education are wholly pro- 
vincial as well as the income of district boards 
and municipalities. The Budget for 1919*20 
shows an opening balance of Rs. 2,23,35,<‘00. 
a total revenue of Rs. 5,88.50,000, and a total 
expenditure of Rs 0 02,28,000 leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 2,00,57,000. 

Public Works. 

As was stated in the section on “Adminis' 
tration ” the Public Works Department is 
divided into two branches, one for Buildings 
and Itoads and the other for Jrngation In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
the province is divuh'd into three circles under 
Superintending Engineers and 13 divisions 
under Executive Engineers The primary 
object of this branch is the construction and 
maintenance of Imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assMs municipalities and district 
boards The Irrigation blanch is under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf wdiom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in the North- 
W'est Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in chaige of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions. In addition to the work of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on irrigated areas and in scvcial 
districts where the land revemie demand is 
assessed on the tluctuatiiig piinciple, for the 
formulation of this diunaiid or iriigalcd crops 
as well. 

Irrigation. 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest aohnwements of Bri- 
tish rule in India. Not including the enor- 
mous Triple Canal project recently completed, 
the total irrigated area in British distiicts 
and Native States amounts to 8,209,233 
acres. The Boas is the only one* of the 
great rivers of the province from which no 
canal takes off. The Indus provides sup- 
plies for two large scries of inundation canals, 
one on either bank. Taking off from the 
Jhelum is the Lower Jliclum perennial canal, 
with 150 miles of main clianuel and 1,000 miles 
of distributaries and lower down the river is 
a large series of inundation canals. The Lower 
Chenab perennial canal takes off from the Clie- 
nab and comprises 427 miles of main chaiim l 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, 
while below the junction of the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers is a scries of inundation canals 
on both banks. The Ravi piovidcs supplies 
for the Upper Ban Doab Canal, which has 
370 miles of mam line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidhani system Muth a 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi. 
The Sirhind Canal, which has a main luie and 
branches of 538 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, 
and there are two systems of inundation 
canals deriving their supplies from the Upper 
and Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to 
the Grey Canals maintained on the co-opera- 
tive system in the Ferozenore distnet and a vast 


series of inundation canals in Bahawalpur 
State. The Western Jumna Canal, which 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna, 
has a mam line and branches of 377 miles and 
distributaries of 1,764 miles. The Triple 
Canal project is intended to carry surplus water 
from the Jlielum and the Chenab to supple- 
ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford irriga- 
tion to the tracts through which the supply 
channels pass The three canals included in 
the sclieme arc known as the Uppar Jhelum; 
Upper Chenab and Lower Ban Doab Canals. 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
ill Apiil 1932 and the Lower Ban Doab in April 
1013 and the Upper Jhelum iii December 
1915. The most interesting feature of this 
great work is the level crossing at Balloki, 
40 mihs from L.ahore, where the Upper 
Chenab canal supply is passed across the Ravi 
into the Lower Ban Doab CanaL The revised 
estimate of the cost of tlie whole scheme 
IS £6] millions. 1 he scheme is expected to 
ser\e an area of l,,s70,000 acres annually. 

Police. 

Tlie Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the eontrol of the Irispr'ctor-Gcneral, who is 
a member of the gazetted force and has under 
him thiei' Deputy Insxx^tors-Oeneral, and a 
tourtli Deputy Inspector-General in ohaige of 
Crunin.al Investigation, the Police Training 
School and Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. 
Tlio Railway Police are divided into two 
districts, Northern and Southern, under an 
Assist.int lnsp(*etor-G('n(>ral The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, 
each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
trict, and has iindiT him one or more Assist- 
.ant Siipenntondonts The district is divided 
into circles under charge of Inspectors, and 
again into thanas in charge of a Sub-Inspector. 
The staff of a thana consists on an average of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 
30 constables A service of Provincial Police 
officers has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who are em- 
ployed as assistants to the Superintendents. 
The total police force of the province exclusive 
of gazcttTcd officers, consists of 980 officers 
and about 20,f)00 men, practically half of whom 
are armed with revolvers and bored out rifles. 
The village polite or chaukidars are under 
the contiol of the Deputy Commissioner of 
each distnct not of the Police Superintendent. 
The cost of the Police Force is 62| lakhs. 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually considered 
rather a backward province, education has 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
years. Government maintain the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
pean teachers at Sanawar (Simla Hills), nor- 
mal schools at the headquarters of each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
of each district, and the Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar for European children. 
Two more Government Collegess at Ambala 
and Multan are in contemplation. There 
are in the province nine arts colleges 
(one of them Oriental) 6 professional colleges 
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for males and 1 for females ; 130 Hlffb 
Schools for boys and 18 for girls ; 241 middle 
schools for boys and 43 for girls; 6,492 Pri- 
mary Schools for boys and 855 for girls ; 54 
schools for special instruction for boys and 
]2 for girls. The number of pupils #ittending 
schools of all classes, both male and female, is 
563,154. The nine arts colleges are • — The 
Government, Oriental, Forman Chiistian, 
Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 
at Lahore; Khalsa, Amritsar; Murray, Sial- 
kote; Gordon, Bawalpindi Professional edu- 
cation is represented by the Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- 
neering School at llasul, the Mayo School 
of Art and the Jlailway Technical School, both 
at Lahore. There arc eight Industrial Schools 
m the Province maintained by Municipali- 
ties or District Boards and otliers maintained 
by Missionary bodies the Arya Samaj, etc., 
which receive grants-in-aid. The education 
of the doTiiiciled comiminity is provided for 
by a number of secondary boaiding schools 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the 
jilains. The aristocracy of the province is 
provided for by the Aitchison Chiefs* College 
for boys and the Queen Mary’s College for 
girls, both at Lahore 

The Education Department is administered 
by the Director of Public Instruction, who 
has under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
civil division an A'ss'stant Director, with two 
or moie assistants, a District Inspector, with 
assistants, in each district, two Inspecti esses 
of girls* schools and an Inspector of European 
schools. Higher education is controlled by | 
the Punjab University (incorpoiated in 1882) 
which has the Lieutenant-Governor as ex-o^icw 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor appointed by 
Government and a Senate In addition to 
the nine arts colleges already mentioned and 
the Law and Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. 
Stephen’s Cohege, Delhi, and the Hindu 
College, Delhi, and six other colleges in 
Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and 
the North-West Frontier Province are afiiliatcd 
to the Punjab University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
also supervises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Medical OfQccr and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him two Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sanitary 
Engineer as Technical Adviser Medical work in 
the districts is m charge of the Civil Surgeons, 
of whom fourteen before the War were members 
of the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uncovenanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons. The Mayo Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi- 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
tricts are maintained by municipal or district 
fupds. Certain private institutions sqch as 


the Walker Hospital at Sliuin and many 
fnission dispensaries receive grinls-ln-ald. The 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore has been greatly ex- 
tended and improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VTT, and was formally opened by 
Lord Hardinge In December 1015. Tlie total 
number of patients treated at all hospitals 
and dispensarlos in the year is over 
four and a half millions. Including nearly 
75,000 In -patients. A temporary department 
to combat plague has been organised 
under the Chief Medical Plague Officer, jn 
the districts the Civil Surgeons arc generally in 
charge of the operations against plague, but 
additional officers arc employed from time to 
time There is only one lunatic asylum in 
the Province at liahore, but there arc ten leper 
asylums. The Pasteur Institute at Easauli 
performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super- 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but is 
more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who has under him 
a special btatt Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 

Lientemut-dovcrnory Su Edwuid Maclag.in, 
K (’ I E , C s.I , T.C S. 

Personal Staff. 

Pnvate Secrelaru, Lieut. -Col E C. Baylcy, 

C I E., O 13 n , I A 

Jlonorartf Avlea-de-Camp^ Lieut Col. W. T 
Wright, Subedai-Alnjoi Peroz Khan Bahadu 
and Subeiar Sainbii Gurung, Bahadur, i o m 

Leoislative Council 
President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 

31EMBERS. 

NomxriMed, 

H J Maynard, c s i , i.c s. 

T. P. Ellis, I c s , o 13 E. 

F W Woods. 

J. A. Kichey. 

E 4 A Josi ph , I c s 
C A H Townsend, ICS. 

C. J. H.illitax, c 13 E , I.c 5 
Col K C MaeWatt 
Sardar Bahadur Gajjan Singli 
Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur. 

Bai Bahadur Bam Saran Das, c.l E. 

Hal Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narayaii 
Kawab Sir Bahrain Klian. 

E W Parke r 
Sardar Goi)al Siiigli. 

B T. Gibson, i c s 

Elected. 

F C waller. 

Lala Jowahar Lai Bhargava. 

Bai/ada Bhagat Bam. 

Sayad Makhdum Bajan Shah. 

D('Wan Balvidur Dpyvan Daiila< !!ai. 
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Bakhshi Sohan Lai of Lahore. 

Malik Muhammad Amin £hau of Shamsabad. 
Chaudhri Lai Chand. 

Behan Sahob Mirza Ikram Ullah Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sayad Mrhdi Shah. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretami, J. P. Thompson, i.e.s. 

Revenue Secretary, E. A A. Joseph, l.C.S 
Financial Secretary, B. T. Gibson, i.e.s 
Registrar, Percy Wood-Collins 

Public Works Department. 

Irrtgaiwn Branch 

Secretaries, P. W. Woods ; W. F. TTolms. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, \. S. MontRorrtery. 

IlEVENDE Department. 

Financial Conimis^ioners, H. J. Maynard, 
ICS, and r .1 Fag.in, ] (’ s 

Director of Agriculture and Industries, C. A. 
fl. Townsend, n a., i c.s 

Director of Land Records, Inspector-Genl of 
Registration, and Registrar-General, D. J. Boyd 

M ISCELL AN EOU S AP POl NTMENTS 

Director of Public Instruction, James Alexander 
Eichey, M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police, A, C. Stewart. 
Inspector-General of Registration Shaikh Eahim 
Uakh'^h. 


Conservator of Forests, Eicha^d McIntosh 
(on leave) ; William Mayes (Officiating). 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals Ohid Sanitary 

Commissioner, Colonel Eobert Charles Maewatt, 
c I E , I M s. 

Inspector General of Prisms, Lt.-Col. E. L. 
Ward. 

Accountant-General, F. D. Gordon, M.A. 

Postmaster-General, Philip Graham Eogers. i.C.S. 
Lieutenant Governors op the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B 1859 

I Sir Eobert Montgomery, K C.B 1859 

j Donald Friell McLeod, c B. . . . . 1865 

! Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
j K C.S.I., c r»., died at Tonk, January 1871. 

I E. JI. Davies, c S I, , . , . , , 1871 

I E. E. Egerton, 0 8 i 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitcliison, K.o.S.l., 1882 
c I.E. 

James Broadwood LyalJ 1887 

! Sir Dennis Fitzpatriek, K.c s l 1892 

I William Mackworth Poung c s I. . . 1897 

Sir C. M Eivaz, K c s.i 1902 

Sir 1) C. J. Ibbctson, K.c s.i., resigned 1907 
22iid January 1908. 

1.0. Walker, c s I. (offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.c I E , c s.l. . . 1908 

James McCrone Dome (oflfg ) . . , . 1911 

SirM. F.O’I)wyer,K.C.S.i 1913 

Sir Edw'ard Maclagau, k c i.k., c S I. . . 1018 
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Burma 


The Province of Burma lies between Apsam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East Its area, Including the district of Putao 
constituted in February 1914, is approximately < 
270,000 square miles, of which 172,000 are under I 
direct British Administration, 31,000 belong to : 
independent and 67,000 to semi-independent ' 
Native States. The main geographical filature 
of the country is the series of rivers and hills 1 
running fan-like from North to Soutti v^ith 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal traits 
of Arakan and Tena'isein have a rainfall of , 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than hall that , 
amount. The hot stiason is short ajid the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96“, the minimum about 6o" | 

North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly I 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow *’ and has a chmate rose mbl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degri'cs higher than in the wet zone, 
but this IS compensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and oast of the dry zone lie tlie 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau TIio aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Con8(qutntIy it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so w^ell 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nifleent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,1 15,217. Of this total, 7,642,204 
arc Burmans, 996,420 Shans, 919,641 Karens, 
239,953 Kaohins, 306,486 Chins, 344,123 Ara- 
kanese and 320,629 Talaings. There is also 
a large alien population of 108,877 Chinese 
and about 600,000 Indians, while tlie European 
population Is 24,355. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chmcse family Tbev 
arc essentially an agricultural people, 80 p(*r 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most oi the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the Worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal The interest taken by tlie Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. But attempts 
are being made by the Indian Beform party 
to exploit this newly awakened interest in poli- 
tics. In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
eatures His dress is most distinctive and 


exceedmgly comfortable It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or ioongi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. 33ie 
Burman women, peihaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood m the liust, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading Their dress is 
<?omewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the loongyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of ocing lied m front A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the w'orld. 
Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a Jess extent the 
Chindwln, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
oet-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
w'addy Flotilla Coinpanv, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,600 miles open line 3’he principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Sagaing 

Myitkvma, the most northeni point in the 
system ; the Rangooii-Prome line , and the 
Pegu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. An 
important branch line luns from Thazl on the 
main line across tlie Mciktila and Myingyan 
Districts to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy. 
Another bianch goes from Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to A Ion on the Chmdwin. A small 
blanch on the Sagaing-Myitkyina line runs from 
Naba to Katha on tlie Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy runs from 
Basbcin to Kyangln A ferrv at Henzada 
connects this branch with another branch run- 
ning from Letpadan on the Prome line to the 
left hank of the Irraw^addyat Tharawaw An 
important line, the Southern Shan States Rail- 
way, IS opi'n as far as Aiingban, 7 miles beyond 
Kalaw, tile futuie hill-station of the province, 
and 70 miles from Thazl, the junction with the 
Rangoon -Mandalay main line. The new line 
will end thirty miles further east at Yawnghwe, 
th<* principal town in the rich valley of the 
Nam IMlu Tlie Northern Shan States railw’ay 
nins from Mvohaung Junction, 3 miles south of 
Mandalay, to Lashio 

The length of metalled roads is nearly 2,000 
. miles and of unnietalled roads nearly 11,000. 
3’he number of roads is for a rich province like 
Burma quite inadequate. One of the most 
urgent needs of the Province is a very generous 
extension of roads both metalled and un- 
metalled. The newly-constituted Committee on 
Roads and Communications will no doubt effect 
rapid improvement when funds become available 
The Imperial grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
or five years went a very little way towards 
making good deficiencies, and the proposal to 
pro vide fu nds by means of a tax on rice exports 
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A revision of the Provincial settlement is 
urgently required. No arrangement can be satis- 
factory \vhich does not recognize the claim 
of Burma, as a new and undeveloped country, 
to separate treatment She is tax(d far more 
highly than any other province an<l her surplus 
should be used to a far greater extent than 
hitherto for capital expenditure on developmtnt, 
and not swept into the Imperial coffers. 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief Industry of the pro- 
\ince and supiKnts nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 

is 14^ million acres of which more than half a 
million acu'S aie cropped twice. Irrigation works 
supply water to If million acres. The main 
crop is paddy, of which some seven million 
tons are produced, and two and three quarter 
million tons of nee are available for export 
In 1915>16 the actual exports were lower 
than in any of the previous nine jears 
except 1911-12. and the price realized six croreg 
of rupees below the figure for 1913-14. 

In 1918-19, thanks to extensive buying for 
I'urope on account of the Roval Commission 
on Wheat Supplies tlie total export was just 
It'ss than 2J million tons of nee valued at over 
24 croifs This was m increase of 400,000 tons 
over the llgun s ot the jm^Vious year and nearly 
300,000 tons over the average ot the previous 
foui years Th(‘ value was ,53 orores more tlian 
in th(‘ pr(‘Vious > ('ui and 3.3 orores more than the 
aV(Tage ol tlie previous four xears India 

took 845,000 tons valued at 81 lakhs India 

took nearh halt the ('\i)ort Biee forms 
54 ])or (‘(‘ut of the tot<i1 evfiorts Over 0,000 
1(»ns of cotton an' produced, 101,000 tons of 
groundnuts, and 80,000 tons of sesamiiin Maize 
( {.5,000 tons) and white beans 1 10,000 tons are 
the other cluet crops. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Pro^ inC(‘ 3'lie forest n serves 
cover neaily 30,000 sipiare miles, while iirKla‘'8< d 
forests are estimated at almut J 10,000 sqiian' 
miles (iovernmeut extracts some 00,000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extract over 270,000 tons 
Other timber extracted bv licensees amounts 
to nearly 400,000 tons and firewood 700,000 
tons. U’he gross revenue from forests is 127 
lakhs of rupees, the net revenue 74 lakhs. 

The war has given a great impetus to the 
('Xploitation of the mineral resources of the 
country and there has been a lapid increase in 
the number of mines Woliram and tm mines 
m Tenasseiim have cspccialiy developed 
Government has aided their dt'Velopmcnt by 
the appointment of special oflicers, the impor- 
tation of labour and the construction of roads. 
Jn 1918 wolfram w'as extracted to the amount 
ot 4,442 tons valued at over a crore of rupees 
Burma is the chief source of the world’s supply 
of this important mineral In the same year 
100 tons of block tm and 732 tons of tin ore 
w'cre produced. The value was nearly eighteen 
lakhs Silver ,lcad and zinc are extracted by 
the Burma Mines Company at Badwin m the 
Northern Shan States, Copper m small quan- 
tities IS also found thbre The returns for 1918 


sliew that lead w^orth 674 lakhs and silver worth 
44^ lakhs were obtained. No zinc has been 
w'on since 1910 There are small deposits of 
Molybdenite in Tavov and Mcrgni and of plati- 
num m Mytkyina Antimony is found in 
lai^e quantities m Amherst district in an area 
at present too difficult of access for pro- 
fitable working. The output of precious stones 
from the nibv mines had declined since the 
w’ar began, but the stones won m 1918 were 
w’orth over six lakhs. Gold dredging in the 
Myitkyina District has proved unprofitable 
and the company has been wound up From 
the mines m the Hukong 5 alley jade and 
amber worth nearly four lakhs were won 
Next in importance forw'ar purposes to wolfram 
and far exceeding it m commercial value is 
petroleum The oldest and largest oil field in 
the provinee is at Yenangyaung in Mag we 
district where the Burma Oil Company has its 
chief Wells. But borings in other distiicts 
have shown that the oil-hearing stiata extend 
over the whole of the dry zone, and the* output 
from the smaller fields in Mymgyan, Pakokku 
and Minbu districts is now considerable, while 
the wells sunk in Thayetmyo and Promc districts 
arc also showing satisfactory ritums Ihe 
output in 1918 was 27.5 million gallons 
w'orth Bs 362 lakhs. Two-thirds of the total 
production comes from the Yenangyaung field, 
W’hence it is carried 300 miles m pipes to the oil 
refineries at Syrian on the Kangoon river The 
revenue fioin minerals tor the year was Bs. 419 
lakhs 

The area under rubber is 60,000 acres. 
The plantations are young and as the trees come 
into hearing production increases rapidiy. The 
exports ot rubber in 1018 1 cached 1,8.52 tons 
wortli Bs 47 lakhs But the planting of new' 
ground is not on a scale to meet the demands 
tor rubber, and Goveninieiit has endeavoured 
by free grants ot suita bit* laud to stimulate plant- 
ing On this as on other industries of Bur- 
ma the mist hu‘\ oils activities of the company 
promot(‘r during the great*' boom” cast a 
blight iioin W’hich it is only just recovering. 
The bulk ot the rubber is grown m 'renassenm 
division, but there are largi' plantitions near 
Jlangoon and in the wvt zone of Upper Burma 
near ])[> itkyma 

Manufactures. 

There are 536 factories, over three- fifths of 
which arc (*ngaged in milling rice and over 
oiic-fifth are sawmills. The remainder are 
cbiefiy cotton ginning mills, oil mills for the 
pxtiaction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average daily number of operatives is under 
70,000 At the Census of 1911, 469,743 or only 
6*6 of the total population were engaged out- 
side agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory-made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has taken place of hand silk-wcaviug. 
Burmese wood-carving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols are well known and much 
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admired in Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and indigenous in- i 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced on ground -work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. art is the making of bronze 

figures The artiste have ‘ gone back to nature 
for their* models, brejaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. , 

Trade. ] 

The total value of the fore ign trade in 1918-19 I 
was 3, '>05 lakhs, an incn^ase of 15 I>t‘r cent, : 
compared with the previous year but 124 lakh‘' 
below the returns for the best year beiorc thi* 
war. Imports ainouutc'd to 1,059 lakhs or 7 I 
per cent more than in th(‘ previous year 
Jtangoon, the only port with taeihties for 
distribution, took 85 71 p('r rent ot the foreign 
trade and 94 43 01 the Indian trade Indian j 
trade rose iiom 2,310 l.ikhs lu 1917-18 to 3,354 
lakhs 111 1918-19 The lu't cnstouis dutv was 
191J lakhs or 15* laklis more tliari in 1917-18 
The shortage of shipping and the enormous cost 
ot freight continued to hamper tr.ule. Articles 
of export required for war purposes, sueh as 
wolfram, rubber and cotton, with hides, timber, 
tobacco and oil, shew the chitf increases 
'J'he exports of iice and paddy to foreign 
couutiies totalled 1,642,0(17 tons, or 8 pel 
cent moic than m 1917-18, but still 14 per 
cent below the returns tor tlie best year IxTori' 
tlic war Increase of prices accounts for a 
considerable part of the increase of total 
trade, but after allowances have been made for 
the inflation of prices it is clear that there was a 
great recovery during the year. 

The most important item of merchandise 
imported into Banuoon is manufactured cotton, 
which accounts for 27 per cent, of the total 
import trade These imports are valued at Its 
266 lakhs lu 1918-19 the United Kingdom 
took 16.8 pel tent and the rest ot th(‘ Biitish 
Jiimpire 2t) 7 jier cent of the total foreign 
trade, ot the pioviiice. Japan stands next 
with 17 i)cr cent , nearly four times as much as 
her nearest conipctitoi, the United Stitcs 
Of the iiiipoit trade alone Japan takes 23 per 
cent Umte,d Kingdom 48 8 per cent, British 
Dominions 16 per cent , the w'holc ot Europe 
2 per cent Japan has nearly doubled hei 
total trade m the tvodve months and imports ' 
alone from Japan arc two iind a qii.iiti’r times 
as much as the aVciagi* of the three jixirs end- 
ing March 1917. 

Administration. 

In 1897 the Province, which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governorship. The 
head of the Provmce is therefore now the Lieut- 
enant-Governor. He has a Council of seventeen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the llangoon 
Trades Association and the remaining fifteen 
are nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor 
Not more than seven members may be official ; 
the rest must be non-oflicials, and at least iourj 


j must be selected from the Burmese population, 
one from the Indian and one from the Chinese 
I community 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Supenntendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the adjoining 
iJivisiouR in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, CriralnaJ and Revenue administration 
18 vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
the restrictions contained In the sanad. The 
law administered is the customary law of the 
State 

The Chin Hills are administered by a Superin- 
tendent. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor are eight 
Commissiorieis of divisions, four in Upper 
and four m Lower Burma Commissioners 
In Upper Burma and the Commissioner 
of the Arakan Division are ex-officio Sessions 
Judges, but the other three Commissioners 
havt been relieved of all judicial work. 

Under the , Commissnoners are 40 Deputy 
Commissioners in charg(5 of di'stncts including 
the Police officers in charge of the Hill 
Districts of Arakan and the Salween District, 
who exercise the powers of a Deputy Com- 
missioner. Deputy Commi8*.ioners are also 
Divstnct Magistrates, Collectors, and Regis- 
trars, except in Rangoon, where there !« 
both a District Magistrate and a Col- 
lector Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner are Assistant Commissioners, Extra 
As-istant Commiasioneis and township officers, 
called Myooks. In the villages are the village 
headmen, Thugyis, assisted in Lower Burma 
by the Seemgaungs (rural policemen ir charge 
of ten houses). The revenue administration 
IS controlled bv a Financial Commissioner 
aosisted by two Secretaries. Subordinate De- 
partments’ are in chaige of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Vetcimarv Department and a Registrar of 
Co-opeiative Cudit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with five judges, and of the 
Judu lal Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
Assistant Judicial Commisbioiu r There are 
seven Divisional and eight District Judges. 
There arc also separate Provincial and Subordi- 
nate Judicial Services Divisional judges are 
I also Sessions Judges Tne Chief Court at 
! Rangoon i^, the highest Civ il Court of appeal and 
5 the highest eoiirt of Criminal ippeal and revision 
• In Lower Burma It Is aDo the High Court 
i for the whole of Burma (including tiie Slian 
t States) where European Britisli subjects are 
concerned. It is the principal Civil and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
Rangoon Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts and magistrates exercising 
J jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 
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In Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial Incotne tax receipts arc divided equally between 
Commissioner of Upper ilurma exercises the Imperial and Provincial revenues. The un- 
power of a High Court for appeal, reference and fairness of the Provincial settlement is disguised 
revision, except in lespect of criminal cases in by the inclusion, under the head of Land reve- 
wbich European British subjects are concerned, nue, of capitation taxes amounting to nearly 


All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times betore the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate ofllcers of the administra- 
tion. 

Municipalities. 

The Rangoon Municipality is the most im- 
portant, with an income of Bs. 4G 'Al lakhs 
and an expenditure of Rs 3G‘dl lakhs. The 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service of Deputy Commissioner’s rank. The 
members of the Committee are elected by wards 

There are 44 minor Municipalities, of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Moulmein The average incidence of 
Municipal taxation is Rs. 2-3-5 per head, but 
in Rangoon it reaches Rs. 12. • 

Local Funds. 

Ko Local Boards or District Boards exist in 
Burma. But in Lower Burma there are District | 
Cess Funds, derived mostly from a 10 per cent, 
cess on collections of ordinary local revenue 
and from collections from markets, ferries, 
slaughter houses, etc. Ihe total re<3eipiB exceed 
Rs. 88 lakhs. 

In Tapper Burma there are District Funds 
They are derived from market, ferry and license 
fees and occasional grants from Provmcial 
revenues. The total revenue exceeds Rs. 12 
lakhs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 22 Town 
Funds and, excluding the Rangoon Fort Trust, 

6 Port Funds. 

Finance. 

In Burma, as in other Provinces, the finances 
are based on a “ Provincial Settlement,” which 
came into force on the 1st April 1907. The 
Government of India retains in the first place 
the entire profits ot the commercial depart- 
ments, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
the second place, all the revenue where the 
‘ locale ’ is no guide to its true iiicideuce, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium. 
But as the income from these sources is in- 
adeauate for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of the Imperial Services, spei^ial arrangements 
are made us with other Provinces for the divi- 
sion of the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Committee, modifications 
were introduced into the Sei<tlement. Briefly, the 
Local Government retains 6-8th9 of the net 
Land Revenue instead of a half, and the whole of 
the net forest revenue. Stamps, Excise and 


I a erore of rupees. This is a tax peculiar to 
Burma and should be entirely provincial. The 
[injustice of the existing arrangement is redress- 
ed by contributions from Imperial revenues, 
which enable the Local Government to remain 
solvent (see below). But it is a very unsatis- 
factory form of finance that robs a province of 
what arc rightly its own revenues and remedies 
the injustice by means of doles. 

The following figures show the gross revenue 
and expenditure for 1917-18 ; — 

Iteceipts. Expenditure. 

Ra Rs. 

Imperial ..1440*52 lakhs 53*18 lakhs 

Provincial .. 555 59 578*27 „ 

District Funds 51*17 „ 58*24 

Municipalities . 98*79 „ 95*44 „ 

Other Funds 84*73 „ 83 30 ,. 

The Imperial Government makes a fixed 
annual assignment to the Burma Government 
Under the settlement of 1911 this assignment 
was fixed at Rs 12*90 lakhs. The total contri- 
butions from Imperial Funds during the year 
1917-18 amounted to Rs. 46*93 lakhs. From 
April ifct, 1915, onwards the Government of 
India has allotted an additional recurring grant 
of Rs 15 11 lakhs to the province, and has 
further guuiantccd to the province a minimum 
aggregate of revenue ad van chi g by Rs. 8 lakhs 
annually until 1923-24 No payments under 
this guarantee are to be made till after the war 
but it will have retrospective effect from the 
year 1911-12 The new financial arrangements 
proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
will no doubt upset all these agreements. 

Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries to 
Goveniment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There are eight Superintending Engineers 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitarv 
Engineer), 83 Executive Engineers and As- 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting Architect 
is attached to Head Quarters. 

There are four Major Irrigatlou Works — Man- 
dalay, Shwebo and Mon Canals and the Ye-U 
canal in the Shwebo District. These irrigate 
nearly 400,000 a.cres. Minor irrigation works 
maintained by the department supply water 
to another 400,000 acres, and a large area is 
supphed with water from minor works maintain- 
ed by the villagers themselves. The area in 
lower Burma protected from floods and thrown 
open to cultivation by means of embankments 
is nearly 800,000 acres. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into Civil, Mill’ 
taiy and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector- 
General ot Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, ao 
officer ot the rank of Deputy Inspector-GeneraL 
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There are four other Deputy Inspectors* 
(General, one each for the Eastern and Western 
Kange, one for the Hallway and Criminal In- 
vestigation Department and one for the Alilitary 
Police. 

The sanctioned strength of the Civil Police 
Force at the end of 1917 was 1,369 officers, and 
14,425 men, but the numbers were 74 officers 
and 864 men short of the sanctioned strength. 
The strength of the Military Police on the Ist 
January 1918 was 16,409 officers and men. 
The Bangoon Town Police stand at 106 officers 
and 1,246 men but at the end of 1917 the force 
was 3 officers and 105 men short. 

A special feature of Burma is the xMilitary 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army The rank and file are lecruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Shans. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
The organisation is military, the force bemg 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
IS to supplement the regular troops in Burma 
Their duties, apart from their military work 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc , 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1917 the Military Police furnish- 
ed 4,644 volunteers who were drafted into 
Indian regiments on active service, making 
9,858 since war began. 

Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with a Deputy Director. There are 
6 Inspectors of Schools belonging to the im- 
perial and 3 belonging to the Provincial 
Service, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and one 
Assistant Inspectress belonging to the Pro- 
vincial Service. The Bangoon Oolltge is btalfod 
by a PriiKupal and ton Prolo&hors drawn from 
the Imperial Service with throe irorn the Pioviii- 
cial Service. Out'side the Education Department 
is the Educational Syndicate, which holds 
certain examinations and serves as an advisory 
body on educational questions referred to it by 
Government. .Vernacular education is control- 
led by Divisional Boards absisted by District 
Advisory Committees. A scheme of the consti. 
tution of District Boards is nearing completion. 

Pending the establishment of the Burma 
University at the end of the war, the Bangoon 
College and the Baptist College are affiliated 
to the Calcutta University. Under Government 
there are — 

An Arts College, Law School, Reformatory 
School, School of Engineering, Medical 
School, Veterinary Training School, Apprentice 
School, High School lor Euiopcans, High 
School at Tauuggyi tor the sons of Shan Chlets, 
5 JSormal Schools, 21 Anglo- Vernacular High 
Schools, and 16 Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
Missions, include 31 European Schools, 7 Normal 
Schools and 142 Anglo- Vernacular Schools 
The number of schools managed by Buddhist 
Societies is steadily increasing. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (bpoongyi. 
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kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy m' st. In accordance with 
his religion, attend that school, sbavmg hia 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the bpoongyi 'kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 412 per mille. 

Of 8,447 Vernacular Schools rcgibteied under 
the grant in aid rules and bubjeet to regular in- 
spection about one-third aic Monabtic Schools. 

Another feature of education in Burma is 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in Rangoon. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sanitary Commissioners, an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Lunatic .4sylum. 

A Civil Surgeon is in charge of each District, 
while at the summer Head Quarters of Maymyo 
there lb a special Civil Surgeon. 

The total number of Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries was 274 at the end of March 1917. The 
Rangoon General Hospital is perhaps the 
lincst in the East. 

The Pastimr Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1915 The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical ServKse. 

The total number of patients treated in 1916 
was nearly 2 millions 

The expenditure on iiospitals and dispensaries 
in 191 7 was 20 * 09 lakhs 

Administration. 

Lieutenant’Qovernort Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Kc s I. 

Pnoate Secrelarif, G C. Tew, I c s 

Aide-de-Camp, Captain F T Diakc-Brocknian. 
Homrarif Atdcs-fte-Gtf mp,Lt -Col A W. H. l^ee 

and Capt E J G Horden 
Indmn Aules-de-Camp, ITony Capt Miizaffar 

Khau, Sardar Bahadur , Subadar Sao Taug ; 

Naib Commandant Sarran Singh, Sardar 

Bahadur. 

LEjibLA.TivE Council op the 
Lieutenjlnt-Governok. 

Officials. 

Charles M Webb,I.c.s. 

C. H. Wollaston. 

Harry Tonkinson, l C.s. 

Gavin Scott, i.e.s, 

Frederick Lewisohn, l.c b, 

John Guy Rutledge, yt.A, 
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Non-Officvals. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowrojl Parakh. 
liim Chin Tseng. 

Sir Sao Mawng, c i r. 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal, c.i E. 
Francis Foster GoadJiife. 

Maung Po Tha. 

Dr San Crombie Po, M D 

E. J. Hoibcrton, o.B E. 

Maung May Oung. 

J. E.Du Bern. 

Maung Nyun. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary » C. M. Webb, M a., i.O.S. 
Revenue Secretary t F Lewisohu, ma, i.c.s. 
Secretary, P W.D., C. H. Wollaston. 

Offidahng Joint Secretary,}*, ir. D., H.E. W. 
Martin dell ' 

Offg Financial ConimUswner, K. E, V. 

Arbuthnot, I.C.S. 

Senior Regiitrar, K M B.isu. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commii>(i%oner and Director of Land 
Records, 11 E V. ArbUt'^mot 
JJirector of Agriculture, D. F. Clialmers. 
Consulting Architect, T. 0 Foster, r R I u A. 
Sitpenntendent and Political OJficer, Southern 
Shan States, G C. B. Stirling 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States, If A Thornton 

Director of Public Instruction, J. M S Hunter, 

M.A. 

Inspector-General of Poke Lt.-C’ol. H. Dcs 
Voeux. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Kogers. 
Inspector-General of CivU Hospitals, Col. 

Percy Charles Hutchison Strickland. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt. Col C, K Williams. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Major H. H. G. 
Knapp 

Commissioner of Excise, Lieut. -Colonel T. L. 
OrmistoD. 

Accountant-General, Upcudialal Majumdar, M.A. 
Postmaster-General, G W. T.ilbot. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lient -Colonel A. P. Phayre, c n. . . 1802 

('olonel A. Fytche, C S I . . . . . . 1867 

Lieut -Colonel B 1) Ardagh .. . 1870 

The lion Ashley Eden, c s I . . 1871 

A 11 Thompson, c s i . . . . . . 1875 

C U. Aitchison, c s I. . . . . . 1878 

C E Bernard, c S I . . . . . 1880 

C H T Ciosthwaitc JSSS 

Su* C E Bernard, K C S i . . . 1886 

C H T. Crosthwaite, C s I . . . 1887 

A P MacDonnell, c s I (a) . .. 1880 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.b I . . . . 1890 

D. M Sineaton .. .. .. .. 1892 

Sir F W K. Fryer, k C.& l 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 

MacDounell 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F W It Fryer, k c s i . . . . 1897 

Sir II S Barnes, it 0 s i , k c V 0 . . 190.‘i 

Sir H T White, k c I E 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt , k c s.i , LL l). 1910 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K C si , C i.e. . . 1915 

Sir Reginald Ciaddock, k c.S i. .. 1917 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Hihar and Orissa lies between 19®"02' and 
27®'30' N. latitude and between 82®-31' and 
88®-26' E longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Oris.^a and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay ot Bengal ; on the south by 
ih<‘ Jtay oi Bengal and Madras , and on the w'est 
by the United Provinces ol Agra and Oiidh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of tlie British territories whicli con- 
stitute the Lieutcnaiit-Goveiriorblup of Bihar 
and Oiissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive ot the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly undci British rule, there are 
two groups of potty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and w'hich 
imdcr the names of the Tributary and Feudatory 
States of Orissa and the Political States of ChoCi 
Nagpur are governed each by its own Chief 
under the sujjcrintt'iidcnce and with the advice 
of the Commissioner of the neari'st British Ad- 
ministrative division assisted , 111 the ease of the 
Orissa Stati's, by a Political Agent The aiea of 
these terntoiic&is 28, N8 square miles and as it 
is usii.ilto Include them when sfH'akingof Bihar 
and Orissa the ari'a of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,820 square miles Two of 
the provinces ot the LieutenaiiT-Covernorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, riz , Bilur and Orissa, con- 
sist ot great river valleys, the thud, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region wtu< h sojiarates 
them flora the Central Indian Plati'au Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of live Mahaiiadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country ot the 
Tributary States Bihar lies on the noith of tiie 
Province and comprises the valley of the Canges 
from the spot wliere it issues from the temtorii'S 
of the Lieiitenant-Covemor ot the Unitid Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudli till it enters Bcng.il 
near llajmalial. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpiii. lollowin^i the mam geogra- 
phical lines there aie live Civil Divisions with 
head-quarters at Patna, Muz.allaipur (tor 
Tirhut), Bhagal])ur, Cuttack (for onssa) and 
Banclii (tor Chota ^agpu^). 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Goveiuinent 
are at lianchi m Chota Nagpur, while tlic perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is iieariiig completion, the 
High Court, Covcrnraent House and the Secre- 
tariat being already occupied Various residences 
tor the ollicials and quarters for the ministerial 
officers remain to be built The new (capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment oi 
Dinapore and the old civil station ol iJankipore 
18 known as “ Patna ”, the old town being called 
X*atna City.” The Province has at present no 
hill station Enquirii's are being made and 
records taken at Nctarhat, an extensive plateau 
elevation 3,700 feet, 90 miles over west ol 
Ranchi, where climatic conditions closely 
resemble Pachmarhi. 


The Province has u population of 38,435,293 
pei-oub which is vciy little less than that of 
France and rather moie than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The jirovince is almost entirely 
lural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion living In villages. Even so with 344 persons 
per sqiiaie mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity ot the population Though the Muhamma- 
dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute marc than one-fifth of 
urban population of tiie province Animists 
account for 7 per cent. Tiicse are inhabitants 
of the Chota J^agpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agiiculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ” Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spiing crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,015,100 
acics or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of the 
Province. Wheat is grown on 1,121,800 million 
acres, barley on 1,411,800 acres, maize or 
Indian-coin on 1,634,600 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Oilseeds arc an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
bv tlic demand tor them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 1,932,300 acres of land arc 
annually cropped with oil-.seeds in the Pro- 
vince. There is irngationiu Shalubad, Gaya, 
Cham pa ran and Miizaffaipur districts In Bihar 
and in Bfilason and Cuttack in Orissa. Tiie 
liidigo industry had before the war been steadily 
on the decline, the total area sown having 
decicascd fioin 342,000 acres m 1896 to 109,600 
in 1911. The principal cause of this was 
the discovery of the jiossibilities ot manufactui- 
mg synthetic or ehcimcally prepared indigo on a 
commercial scale, a process chiefly earned out in 
Germany. Owing, however, to the stoppage of 
supplies from Germany the value of natural 
indigo has risen enormously and the area under 
culti\atum has also risen from 38,500 to 86,700 
acres and the total, yield iias increased from 
8,181 factory maunds to la, *118. In the district 

Piirnea and in Onssa, and parts of the Iirliut 
Division ]ute is grown, but the acreage vanes 
according to the price oE jute in 1917-18 it 
was 223, 500 acres The last serious famine was 
in 1895-90. In any year in which monsoon 
currents from either the Bay of Bengal or the 
Arabian Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before tiie middle of September 
the agiieultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the Aatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Ram at this time not only 


• The figures gi\en m this paragraph relate to British territory only 
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contributes materially to an increased oat turn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for staiting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was fonrerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product ol Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of tliv agreement with the Chinese 
Governinc i»L tae Patna Factory has been clo»ed 
At Moiighyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have elected one ot the largest cigarette lac- 
tones 111 the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extcnhively. There 
are two important iron works in the Singlibhum 
District. Messrs Tata & Co *8 Iron and Steel 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal hon and Steel 
Company at Dhulia The Cape Copper Co 
are also opening up copper mines at the Ilakha 
Hills In tlie same district I he amount ol 
Coppt'r Ore extracted in 1917-lti was 20,108 
tons. But by tar the most inifiortant of the 
mineral industries in the province is tliat 
concerned in the raising ol coal. The coallielda 
in the Manbhum District have iind(‘rgone an 
extraordinary development in the past twenty 
years There are now 444 coal mines in this 
Province with an output of nearly 12 millions 
tons. The war has demonstrated the great 
value of the mica mines in Uazaribagh and 
Gaya which are now catnely controlled by 
Government and tlie oatput fiom which has 
considerably increased under the management 
of an oflicer deputed fiom the Gcologual De- 
partment. 

Administration. 

The Province is admiiiisteied by a Lieutcnant- 
Goveinor in Council. The Lieu tenant- Gover- 
nor IS appointed bv the Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service. He is 
assisted by a Council of three meiribeis, two of 
whom arc drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
while the third, in practice, is an Indian Each 
member takes charge ot certain departments and 
in tlie event of any diflerciico of opinion regard- 
ing inter-departmi'utal referenc<'S the matter is 
decided in Council. In practice all inii>oitant 
casfB are submitted through tlu* member con- 
cerned to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Finance. 

The Piovince of Biliai and Orissa was formed 
with five divisions, detached trom the old pro- 
vince of Bengal with effect from the Ist April 
1912. The old arrangements made w'lth tlie 
Government of Bengal regarding the financial 
administration of the Prcfvmce therefore ceased 
to apply from that date. A fresh arrangement 
has, however, been made, with the approval ot 
the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was in some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary settlement for a period of three 
years only has been effected. Owing to the 
war it has been found necessary to continue 
the provisional settlement for the present. 
Under the terms of this bcttlement the 
whole of the receipts under the heads ot Interest, 
Forest, Registration, Courts of Lew, Jails, 
Police, Ports and Pilotage, Education, Medical 
audsuiierannuatlon receipts have been made over 
entirely to the local Government together wuth 
their corresponding charges In eddition to 


these. It receives three-fourths ot the receipts 
from excise, the whole of the Land Revenue 
collected from Government Estates, one-half or 
the receipts under all other sub-heads excepting 
recoveries from zamiridars and raiyats on ac- 
count of survey and settlement in Bihar and 
other similar special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts under Scientific and other Minor 
Departments. 

The only expanding items of revenue are 
Excise and Stamps The Piovincial Budget 
for 1918-19 shows an opening balance of 
Rs l,:i9,l.J,000. Receipts Rs 3,47,97,000, 
Expenditure Rs 3,67,16,000, Closing Balance 
Rs 1,1 9,94,000 The rediK tion in the balance is 
prnuanly due to the construction of the new 
capital at Patna 

Public Works. 

The Public WoiKs Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two bran- 
ches. VIZ. — (1) Roads and Buildings, and (2) 
Irrigation and Marine, w-’hich also deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Chief Engineer, 
who IS also Secret-aiy to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. Tncre is also a non -professional 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. Tne (‘lectncal work of the 
Province is earned out by an Electrical Inspector 
and a staff of suboidinates. 

Justice. 

The administration ot justice is controlled by 
the High Court ot Judicature recently established 
at Patna. In the administration ot civil justice 
below the High Court an* the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinatfi Judges and the 
Muiisilfs. The jurisdiction of a Distiict Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be "specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsit extends to all 
suits m which the amount or value of the subject 
matter m dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 2,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation distiicts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, which regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in this Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and 11 of 1896. 
By these enactments the elective franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training ot the requi* 
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site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the training and employment of female medical 
practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 
and the establishment and maintenance of free 
libraries. 

The total number of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 55. The ratepayers of 49 
Municipalities have been granted the privilege 
of electing two-thirds of the number of Commis- 
sioners fixed in each case, whilst in 34 ca^es th(‘ 
Commissioners are authorised to elect their own 
Chairman. In the remaining towns Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself the power of appoint- 
ing the Commissioners or Chaiiman, as the case 
may be, owing either to the baekwardneFS of the 
place or to the necessity for holding the balance 
against contending interests oi strong party 
feeling. It is only in 4 towns, however, that 
Government exercises complete control in the 
appointment of both Commissioners and 
Chairmen. 

I’hc total receipts of Munu ipahties including 
grants tiom the Jjocal Government and the 
opening balance totalled H,s 47^ lakhs m 1917- 
18, and the cxpenditnie was Us. .1/ lakhs. 

Ajjart from Municipalitn's, each district with 
tne exception of the Sautal Parganas, Angul 
and Singhbhuni has a Gistrict lioard constituted 
under Bengal Act III of 1885. Municipal aieas 
are excluded in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1. Local Boards have been formed 
in all of these districts wlK're there an sub-divi- 
sions, except Itanchl There aie at present 18 
District Boards, 45 Local Boards, and 23 
Union Committees la the Province. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 
7 of the Act, a District Board is to consist ot not 
less than 9 members. Local Boaids are entitled 
to elect such proportion (as a rule onc-halt) of 
the whole of the District Board as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor may direct. In districts where 
there are no Local Boards, tlie whole of tlie 
members are appointed by Government. 'J’he 
Chairman of the District Board is appointed by 
Government ; he is in practice always the Magis- 
trate of the district 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 3 793 which arc to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpiir divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota JSTagpur and 
parts ot Orissa, and estates held diiect b> Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the (^ourt 
ot Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights ot the 
•ni It iva tors under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision ot the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and sottlcmient opera- 
tions in the various districts, both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the toriner, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the rc-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settb'incnt proceeding , 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by raiyats. 
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The tenures of Orissa are somewliat different 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Goveinmcnt direct, is a class of siib- 
ordiiiatc pioprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, wlio were originally village lic*admcn, 
dealing more or loss direct with the revenue 
authoiitios They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam^ padhan, maurusi, mrharakar, 
purseOix, khariddar and shikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the znmin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is rcsjionsible for them mina» a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both OfHsa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
leuancy Acts 

Police. 

The Depaitments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General wuth a staff of assis- 
tants The (bmmmsioner ot Excise and Salt 
IS also Inspector- General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
throe Deputy Inspcctois-General and 27 Super- 
intendents. Thcie are also 27 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 15 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. Tlie foice is divided into the District 
Police, the Hallway Police and the Military 
Police. A Ciimiiial Investigation Department 
has also been formed for tlie eollection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional eritmnals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of Clime of this class and othei serious 
rases in w'iiich its assistance mav be invoked. 
There are two companies of Military Police 
which are maintained a« reserves to deal with 
seiious and organised distuibaines and peiform 
no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

dhe total expenditure on JMiblic Instruction 
in 1917-18 was Rs. 80,89,050 ot which direct 
expcndituie amounti'd to Rs 00,07,652 and 
indirect to Rs 20,82,004 01 the direct expen- 

diture Rs 4,47,923 was spent on colleges, 
Rs 18,17,455 on secondary schools, Rs 29,42,923 
on primary schools and Rs 7,99,351 on training 
and other special schools. Ot the indirect ex- 
penditure about lime lakhs were spent on Imild- 
mgb, furniture and ajiiiaratus six lakJis on diii'c- 
tion and mspuction, more than a lakh on 
scholarships, about two lakhs on University and 
moie than three lakhs on miscellaneous charges 
in British territory alone there were 29,472 
institutions attimded by 852,324 scholars lopre- 
senting 1(> 4 per cent of the total population 
of school-going age. The number of male pupils 
was 737,783 or 29.2 per cent of the mule 
population of school-going age and of the lemule 
pupil 110,335 or 4.2 per cent, of the female 
population ot school-going age. 

A University has recently been established 
at Patna. 
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There are 7Artb Colleges with 2,811 students 
and one Training Colh go for 32 students, which 
with the Patna College, the Itcavenshaw College at 
Cuttack and the Greer Bhuinihar Brahman Col- 
lege at Muzaffarpur is maintained by Govern- 
ment. The College at Bhagalpur,the Bihar Na- 
tional College at Bankipore and the Dublin 
University Mission College at Hazaribagii are 
aided by Government. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there arc 20 Civil Surgeons who aie 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head-quarters of which tliey are 
stationed. 67 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in adiiition to 330 Dispensaries 
maintained by J.ooai bodies, Kailvvays, piivate 
persons, etc 3,403,145 jiatn'iits including 
50,625 in-paticnts in public dispcnsaiies weie 
treated 

The total income of the medical institutions 
amounted to Bs 16,69,910 A large asvlum 
tor Europeans has been opened at Bandii vihich 
receives jiatients trom JSortliern India A 
similar institution is uiidei construction tor the 
Indians At present these arc treated at Patna 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Edward Gait. K.csi., 
O.i K Assumed charge of oilicc, 19th Novem- 
ber 1916. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, William Suindgo Hitchcock. 
Aide-de-Campt Lt E. D T. llowlej 
Honorary Avde&-de-Camp, lion Capt Sardai 
Bahadur Hira Singh, Subadar Major Sita Bam 
Singh, Major A T Peppe and Major J A. M. 
Wilson. 

Executive Council. 

Havilland Le Me^iiicr, c.s I., c.i E., i.C b, 

Bai Bahadur Xrisiiiia Salia> 

Walter Maude, c s.i. 

Legislative Council. 

Presuient, The Lieutenant-Governor. 

Ex-Officw, 

The Members of the Executive Council. 
Nominated 

Officials. 

Eiederick lVu,i\al Dixon, I c.s. 

J, G. .fennlng’>^ 

.1. E. Giunning 
George Bainy, i c b 
Blanchard Foley. 

Birendra Chandra Sen. 

Stoner Forrest. 

F Clayton. 

John Austen Hubliack, i.e.s 
B. A. CoUins, i.o.s. 

W. S. Bremner, 


Robert Thomas Diindas, O.I.E, 

T. S. Maepherson. 

Donald Weston. 

Lt-Col Bawa Jiwan Singh. 

Non-Officials. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bavaneswar Prasad 
Singh, K.c I E. 

Ilai Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen. 

Madhu Sudan Das, c I E. 

Elected. 

B,aja Ilarihar Parshad Narayan Singh. 

Babu Maheshwar Prashad. 

Kirtyanand Singh. 

Babu Ganesh Lai Pandit 

ICumar 'I’hakiiral Girivai Piasad Smgli. 

Julian Veitt h Janu >on 
Moulvi Sioid Niirul Hasan. 

Saiyid Ahm.id Husain. 

J. Ji Pattinson. 

Saiyid Muhammad Naira. 

Bhwaja JMuliammad Nur. 

Bishun Prasad. 

Dwaika Nath Bai Bahadur. 

Lachmi Piasad Smha. 

Braja Sundar Das 
Sharat Chandra Sen. 

Purnendu Naiavaii Singh. 

Adit Prashad Singh. 

Kumar Shevanandan Prasad Smgh. 

Babu Gopabandhii Das. 

Shyam Krishna Sahay 

SEClllfilARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government^ Political, Ap- 
pointment, and Eduiatwnal Departments, H. 
McPherson 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Mmu- 
ripaf Departments, ,1 D. Sittoii {on hmm) 
B A. Collins {officiatimj) 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Departrmnt, 
J A Huiibatk. 

Secretary to Government {P. W. D ), I man' 
tiOH Branch, F. Clayton. 

Buikhnys and Roads Branch, E G Stanlej {on 
leave) W S Bicmncr {o^uiaiiny) 

Board of Revenue, 

Member, Ft H. C Walsh. 

Miscellaneous Appointmenis. 
Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mi 11. 

1 Sharp, M A , 0 I E. 

I Inspector-General of Police, P»,. T. Dun das. 
Comervntor of Forests, H Hams {on 

leave) i rcderiek TrafTord {offg.). 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, tol. G. J. 
H. Bell 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major William Ch«ii<h 
Ross. 

Inspector-General of Pruons, Lt -Col. Bawa 
Jivian Smgh, c.i.E., l.M.S. 

Accountant-General, V. C. Scott O’Connor. 
Dxrecto of Agriculture, G, Milne. 
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fhe Central Provinces and Berar. 

llie Central Provinces and Berar compose Beiar and the west and centre of the C. P, 


n great triangle of country midway between : 
Bombay and Bengal. 'J'heir area is 130,991 ' 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terrl- 1 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feuda- 
tory Chiefs. The population (1911) is 13,916,308 I 
under British administration and 2,117,002 in ! 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of the j 
Central Provinces passed under British control • 
at different times in the wars and tumult in j 
the first half of the 19th century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutiny, , 
in 186], into the Chief Commissionersbip i 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 1853, 
assigned to the East India Company as part 
of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces ; 
in 1 903, as the result of a fresh agreement | 
with the Nizam. > 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughlv be divid- 1 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 1 
veiling ones of plain country. In tlie north- ' 
west, the Vindhvan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised liy forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shallow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P Tlie Eastern lialf of 
the plain lies in the valley of the Waiiiganga 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the ** lake country ” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of ' 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin Th ) south- ' 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contaii)- \ 
Ing 24,000 square miles of forest and xueeipi - 1 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle j 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Eankar lie in this region Berar lies to the | 
south-west of the C. P. and its ciiief characteris- 1 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. ' 

The People. 

The population of the province is a com- ! 
paratively new community Before the advent ' 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by ' 
the Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants ! 
fared better from the Aryans than their like I 
in most parts of India because of the rugged ! 
nature of their home. But successive waves j 
ot immigration flowed into the province from i 
all sides. The early inhabitants were driven | 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
in those parts, who form a quarter of the whole 
population of the C. P. The Qonds are still 
found in large numbers in all parts of the pro- 
vince, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-east. The mam divisions of the 
new comers are indicated by the language di- 
visions of the province. Hindi, brought in 
by the Hindustani-speaking peoples of the North, 
prevails in the North and East; Marathi In 


Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent of the popula- 
tion and is the lingua Iranca. Marathi bv 
31 per cent, and in Berar, and Gondi by 7 per 
cent. Tlie effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated In Berar, where numbers of Moslem's 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahoinedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahnianising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as imjiiire 
by the Hindus and the process of absorption 
is more or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became fiist Ciiief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province w’tts 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jiibbulpore to Nagpur. The British 
administration has made roads in all direc 
tions, the two trunk railw'ays between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the jiroviucc and in 
the last few years a great impetus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiaiy lines 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigoious pro- 
gress in every department of life. The prime 
industry is, of course, agriculture, whicli is 
abstsied by one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural dcpurtinents m India and is now receiv- 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-operative credit movement 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zcmindari, 
or great landlord system, ranging, with 
numerous variations, fiom the great Feudatory 
chicfships, which are on this basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions. A system of land legisla 
tion has gradually been built up to protect the 
Individual cultivator. Berai is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. Thirty-eight per 
cent or about 44,000 square miles of the 
C. P. Is forest : in Berar the forest area 
IS 3,941 square miles. 'J'he rugged natuie 
of the greater pait of the country makes 
forest conservation difficult and costly. Ex- 
cluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent, of the 
total land is occupied for cultivation , in the 
most advanced districts the proportion is 80 
per cent. ; and in Berar the figure is also high 
The cultivated area is extending eontiniiouslv 
except for the temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons, llice is the most important crop of the 
C. P , covering a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 15i per cent , then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with n per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, jowar covers an equal 
extent, tlien wheat and oil seeds. In agricul- 
ture more than half the working population 
IS female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in .its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre ot 
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a busy cotton spinumg mdustiy. The Em- 
press Mills, owned by Farsi manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro- 
sperity of the cotton trade has led to the addi- 
tion 6t many mills here and in other parts of 
the piovinte. The total output of spun yarn now 
aiiiountb to approximately 00 miUiou yards a 
year 

'J’hc largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industiial concerns are employed in 
maiigancbc mining. Then follow coal mining, 
the Jubbulroic marble quarries and allied works, 
the limestone qu.iincs, and the mines for 
pottery clay, soapstone. <kc. 

Tlie total number of factoiics of all kinds 
legally so described was 431 in 1918, the latest 
poriod for wlndi returns arc available and the 
number of people employed in them 48,993 
The same economic influences which are 
operatne in every xnogicssive country dunngits 
transition stage arc at work in the C. P. and 
JJciai, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as commumcations improve, 
and concentrating industries in the to vns. While 
the village industiies are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
hv onc-tliiid in eight years. In 1914 for the 
first time, statistics for the Bcrar factories weie 
incorporated with those ot the C. 1\ 

Administration. 

The admniibliation ot the Central Provinces 
and Jloiar is conducted by a Chief Commis- 
bioncr, who is the controlling revenue and 
executive autl'oiity and is appointed by the 
Governor-Geiicial-in-Council. lie is assisted by 
thiee .secictaiies:, two undcr-secretaries and two 
iifesnstant secretaiies 8imultaneoubly with the 
3 'jbilee of the fouudatioii of the Province in 1913 
a Legi-lative t5ouncil wuh constituted. It con- 
Mste of 24 members, excluding the Chief 
Commissioner, 7 being elected by Munici- 
palities, DistrKt Councils and Landholders 
ill the C P. and 17 nominated by the Chief 
Cominissioner, of w hom not more than 10 may 
be ollicials and 3 shall be iion-oflicials chosen 
lespcctively by the manieipahties, District 
Boards and Landholders of iJerar. The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate aii additional 
member, official or nou-offlcial, who has 
special knowledge of a subject on w'hich 
leirislation is pending. The C. P. arc 
divided for administrative purposes into 
tour divisions, and Dcrar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- i 
missioiier. Dcrar is divided into four districts, 
f lirec other divisions into five districts each 
and one into three, and these are controlled by 
Deputy-Commissioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Comraissioneis. The principal heads 
of Provincial dcpaitments are the Commissioner 
of Settlements and Director of I^and Records, 
tlie Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and 
Sanitary Commissioner, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Inspector- General of Prisons , 
the Director of Public Instruction, the Com- 
missioner of Excise, the Inspector- General of 
Registration, Assessed taxes, <fec., and the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar, Co oper- 
ative Societies, and Director of Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts are the 
cliief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
and they exercise the usual powers 


and functions of a district officer. Tlie 
district forests arc managed by a forest 
oflfleer, usually a member of the Imperial Forest 
Service, over whom the Deputy-Commissioner 
has certain powers of supervision, particularly in 
matters affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work 18 also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy-Commissioner. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner 18 * also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of his district which are under the 
Court of Wards. In his revenue and criminal 
work the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service ;(b) one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and (c) by tahsildars and 
naibtahsildars,, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative pur- 
pose.s into tahsils, the aveiage area of w'hieh 
IS 1,500 square miles In each village a iam- 
bardar, or representative of the proprietary 
body, IS executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in Civil cases, and 
also the highest Court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Dcrar 
except in reference to proceedings against 
European British subjects and persons jointly 
charged with European British subjects : In 
such cases the High Court of the N. W. P. and 
the High Court of the Bombay have jurisdiction 
over different parts of the Provinces. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner (who is appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council) and 3 Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of whom one at 
least must be an advocate of the Court or a 
Barrister or pleader of not less than 10 years' 
standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Se«5s ions Judge consists of Sub- Judges and 
Munsiffs 

Local Government. 

Municipal admmistration was drst introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revismg Acts extend its scope. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. In Berar these bodies 
are called Local Boards and District Boards 
The larger towns have municipalities. 

A certain proportion of the Local Board 
members are village headmen, elected by their 
own class, others are elected representatives of 
the mercantile and trading classes and a third 
proportion, not exceeding 1 of the whole, are 
nominated by Government. The constitution 
of the District Councils is similar. 
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The District Councils in the C. P have no 
power of taxation and Local Boards deiive 
their funds in allotments from the District 
Councils. Tho District Boards in Berar have 
been lately invested with power to impose a 
special education ces'v 

The officers of the District Councils are 
frequently non-officials, but it is generally 
found convenient that the Tahsildar and 
Naib Tahsildar should be Chairman and 
Secretary of the Local Boards. 

Rural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention and expenditure on 
famine relief is in the first instance a charge 
upon the District Council funds. 

Finance. 

The main sources of Covernraent income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Jianias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses 
The scheme of Provincial finance w'as introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the pioviiue and the 
recurrence of famine, w'liich a few yeais ago 
caused a severe economic strain upon the pro- 
vince The wave of prosperity which has sjiread 
over tho country in the past 14 years, since 
the end of the previous period, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the administra- 
tion, compared with what they wcie befori 
the several years of scarcity, and the pi ogress 
of the administration and of expendituie has 
increased correspondingly, w'lthout any in- 
crease of taxation under provincial heads 
Public Works, 

The Public Works Department is controlled i 
by two Chief Engineers, wlio are also Secre- 
taiies to the Chief Commissioner. Thcie are Ihice | 
Superintending Engineers for roads and build- | 
mgs and three tor irrigation In 38')2 a | 

separate division of the Public Woiks Depait- 
ment w'as formed tor the construction of roads j 
and buildings in the Feudatory States but [ 
it has since been aboh-hed The expansion j 
of the department and its woik has been one . 
of the most reinarkahlc features of the j 
administration in the past decade and a ' 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres- ' 
give age m regard to communications and new j 
buildings. The Inigatioii Branch of the P. W 
D. represents a completely new departure 
It was forracrlj the accepted view that the 
irregular surface of the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S W. 
monsoon was so regular That it would pay 
better to relieve famine tlian to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been reversed Pick 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour The Tandula, 
VVainganga and Mahan adi canal projects arc 
amongst the more important schemes, 

Police. 

The police force was constituted in its present 
basis on the formation of the Provinces, the 
whole of which, including the Cantonments and 


the Municipalities, is under one foic<' The 
strength is equal to one man per 10 square mill s* 
of area. The superior officers comp^l^e on 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction exti uds 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-Goix ml, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, lncludij>g the 
Criminal Investigation Departnui.t, and tin' 
U'.ual cadre of Di-^tnet SuiKTinteiuh nts of 
Police, Assi'^taiit and Deinity Superintendents 
and subordinate oflicers. On railw’avs s]u(i.U 
Railway Police are employ* d iindoi the 
control of two Superintendent,, o1 Builw.iy 
P.ilice with hcadqiiaitci-* at Raipiij .n.d 
Ilo^angabad. A Special Reserv*' of (>00 men 
IS distributed over the licadquarti rs of sc vi-ji 
districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of tho pc'aee in w'hate\ c i f|ii.iitcr 
they may appear. The men in tins ie‘,eiNe 
are regulaily drilled and arc armed with iifle.s 
There i.s a small force of Mounted Pcihie ^J'ln* 
Cential Piovinces has no rural jcoliee as the 
term is understood in othei paits of India 
The village watch man is the siiboidinale ot 
the village headman and not .i police oiruiul 
and It IS loiisideied very dcMrabh' to main- 
tain his position in thi® respect. 

Education. 

The educational di'paitment was (onsti- 
tuted in 1802 and the scheme Hkji drawn ui) 
has remained tlie basns of tin svstdu <»! piibhe 
cdiuation to the luescnt day 'I h- lifuling 
piinciplc.s aie that tlie di'paitiiunt .sliould 
content itself with the diiect maimgenunl ('f 
volleges and higher secondaiy schools, the 
training of teachers and inspection ni Wf*]k 
in rural areas The maintenance of riiial selnjols 
should as far as possible be left to tin' local 
authorities, evciy eniouragcment si oiild be 
given to private philanthropy and no Goveri- 
ment schools should be founded uIk'H' llieio 
existed a sufficient number of instil utions caj- 
able, with the assistance of the State, of bup- 
plying the local demand for instruction At 
the head of the Department is tlie Dnector 
of Public Tii'-truct ion, who has a stall of Assi 
taut Director of Public Instruction, six Inspd- 
tors and two Inspi'ctn ' j^cs lor girN siliools. 
All tin ^e appojiitimiits are included m 
the Indian Educational S* rvic*', exccjit two 
JnspCctois who are m the I'rov ineial Edu- 
cational Service An Agi'iuv Inspectoi 
•,uperMses tho schools of the Feiidalorv States 
Th(' provunce has five colleg* s the Rob* rtson 
and Training Colleges at Jubbulpoie, and tin* 
Morns and IIislop Colleges and the An lorn 
College of ScKiici' at Nagpur Sanction ha^ 
also been accorded to the esia]*lisiim('j)( ol .i 
Government College at Ainraoti, tlie bnikling', 
of which aic under construction. Tlu' AgneuJ- 
tural Department maintains an Agrienltnial 
College at Nagpur. 'J’he Colleges aic atfiJiatod 
to Allahabad University, but a cleiiiand ha< 
arisen fora local University. 

After much preliminary discussion, a com- 
mittee was appointed in July, to fmnie 

a scheme " winch shall provide for a University 
of the teaching type at Nagpur, or in its im- 
mediate m ighbourhood, and foi the afliluition 
to this cential institution of colh'ges sRnated 
in other places in the, C. P. and Ruar The 
committee in their report, issued in 101.', 
proposed a University presenting some of the 
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features of aii affiliating Umveisity but possessed 
of functions and endowed with responsibilities 
which transcend the scope of those universities 
III India which contorm to that type. “For 
(says the ieporl)lt wiil not only be an exaiuining 
i>ut a teaching university, and Its teaching 
activities will not be limited to tlie provision of 
courses of instruction for postgradu itc degrees, 
but will embrace several departments of study 
in the lower courses. The main difference, 
however, between the university which w’e 
propose and existing universities will lie in the 
closer relations ol the former with its con^tl' 
tiient colleges According to our scheme, th< 
Univeisity will exercise an effective contred 
over the teaching and discipline of all tht 
institutions whieli come witiiin its jurisdiction. 
For it is only by eKereising coiitiot over its 
coraponeiitpaits that the Universities can main- 
tain a high standard of moral and intellectual 
endeavour, and create traditions which will 
make themselves felt in the development of 
tile Piovinces as a whole ” 

The committee said “The University which 
w<* jiropose will possess powers wdilch will 
entitle it to a liigh place in the administrative 
nnchinery of the Provinces. But adraimstaa- 
tive autonomy involves a certain measure of 
financial independence, and w'e have made 
T»roposals accordingly. It is true that the 
Universitj will be mainly dependent on the 
(iovenimmt lor financial support Apart from 
lees, the University at first at any rate will 
liave no resources of its own Hut W’c confess 
to a desire to sec it vested with financial control 
over the grant which it rec(‘i\cs from Govern- 
ment as well as over its other receipts If w'e 
may be permitted to employ a simile, the Gov- 
ernment should regard the Univeisity as a 
business concern, of wiiicli it Is a sliarelioldei 
with a seat on the Boaid of Direct-ors rathei 
than as a servant to wiiom it maki's certain 
payments, the disposal of which must be cliecKed 
frequently and m detail 

“ Wi' le commend that tJie administration 
of the Univeisity be vested in a Cluuicellor, 
Vice-Cliancclloi, Senate and Syndicate The 
0 lief Commissionei of the Province will be the 
Ohaiicellor. Tlie Vice-Ulianccllor will be an 
lionorary officer nominated by tlie Ohaiuellor 
The Senate will be the supreme aiithonty, 
subject to the general control of tile Govein- 
ment. It will be a body oi 75 members, con- 
sisting partly of represeIltati^eB of Government 
and of the gmcral public, partly of elected 
representatives of the graduates and partly of 
teachers of the University and the constituent 
cjliegcB, the latter being nominated by the 
Uifmccllor The Syndicate will be tlie ixccu- 
iivc of the University, and will consist of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instiiic- 
tion, a memb<*T of the Senate nominated by the 
Chancellor, four Principals of colleges, tlfc 
Deans of the Faculties, and tliiee racinbert 
elected by the Senate from among their own 
number, of whom not more than one shall be a 
member of the teaching staff. The Clianoellor’s 
nominee on the Syndicate should be a person 
possessed of general administrative experience 
In both these bodies the members of the teaching 
staff will predominate. 

“After careful consideration, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that a university possessing/ 


the wide administrative and educational powers 
which w'c propose must be govenied by a body 
in which professional and expert opinion will 
predominate. This we think we have secured 
by giving the members of the teaclnng staff 
a predominant voice in the counsels of Die 
Unlversitj . 

“ Wc recommend that the University shall 
contain, at its inception, Faculties of Arts, 
Law and Science, and a department for the 
training of teaehers subordinate to the Faculty 
of Arts Wc have consider<*d the question of 
I o,ta Wishing a Faculty of Agriculture. Butin 
I viow of the ncce»8ity which the Government 
Department of Agriculture feels of ymrsuing a 
tentative fioliey for some years to come with 
regard to agncultuial eduiution, v\e feel that 
it would be inadvisable at tlie present juncture 
to suggest tliat the University should make 
provision for Instrmtion in this biimcli know- 
ledge. As to the Medical and Engineering 
Sdiools, they arc debigned to meet certain 
spc‘cial needs, and do not aim at providing 
courses of a uiinerbity standard It will be 
many yi'ars bt'loie the demand for higher courses 
will justify the Cbtablishment ot Faculties In 
Medicine and Jingirieeririg ” 

Until recent years, the demand for eeiucation, 
primary or 8 e‘conelar 5 % w'as satisfied by a lew 
institutions in the larger towns, wdiile in the 
whole of the rural districts primary education 
had to be pressed on an apatlietic and even 
obstructive agneultural population. The new 
spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
the public pulse and the cllorts of Government 
to effect improved facilities iiave responded ac- 
cordingly. Special grants from the Govciu- 
ment oi India, budget surpluses m recent years 
have largely been devoted to assisting tht 
District Councils to oveitako their arrears 
of primary school building. Disti let Councils in 
general have allowed their zeal for education to 
carry them into programmes of development 
beyond their means. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services oi tlie 
provmce are lespcctivelv controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanitaiy Commissioner. The medical depart- 
ment has jirogressed along eompaiativcly 
stereotyped lines. A stiiking advance has 
been made iii leeent vears with urban sanita- 
tion. The principal medical institutions aie 
the Mayo Memorial Ilospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 95 in- 
patients ; the Lady Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur 
and the Lady Elgin Hospital at Jubbiilpoie, 
these last two being for women and containing 
together accommodation for 71 in-paticnts. The 
province has one lunatic asylum at Nagpur 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Municipal 
towns to wliich the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. The administration in 1913 sanctioned 
the opening of periiiatetic dispensaries In un- 
healthy areas. 

Administration. 

Chuf Commissioner^ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K.C.8.I , I.O.6., (appointed, Dec 1919). 

Personal AssisUmU Capt. P. H. Champion. 
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The Central Piovinces and Berar. 


Chief Secretary, The Bon’blc Mr F S A 
Slocock, C.I.E., I 0 s. 

Second Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr ]!. C. 

I o.s. 

Third Secretary, The lion’ Me Mr. J F 
I C.S. 

Legal Secretary, Tion'hK' Ml 1) (» Milelcil, 
I C s. 

Under Secretaries , Mr G. "N" IJewooi i c , .iii i 
Hr C K Seaman 

negistrar, C E. Higher, (on - I'OCi.il du'\) , U M 
Hart, OfT}? 


] Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, and Saniiary 
Commissioner, The llon'ble Col C 11. M. 
' Gicin. M i>, IMS (On lca\e) , Lt-Col. 
I C 11 Beiihley, r. M B. (Oltg ) 

' Conun issionerof PJ'jrnse, Mr A E Nelson, 1 c.B. 
iompiioUer (linamial Dept) K. Matcitidd 
yosUhOktei -General, Mr 11. S II Pjlkington 
, c. I E , M \ o ’ 

Difcelor of Aoncvltuie anil Indndues, OJ^iei 
I at, no, DaMd C'louston. 

Tieqistiar nj Co-npeiatiec Ciedil Socuties, Mi. 

' A r Madjiah, I (’ !- 


Secretary, Pvhlic ITorA*' Dmartini nf (hrrnloi 
Brane A), Lieut -Col SG Ei\ ( ft Can .•« U 1 
(Ronds and Jiiahh not,) ('ol .1 1’ 

C. M. G , K. L 

Financial Commissioner, The llon’blc Mi H A 
Clump, c s I , ICS. (On eoinlni* <1 I'Jim ) 

liERAE. 

ComwmMiner, The Iloti’ble Mr B 1‘ M.iii'ltn 
C I B , 1 C. b 

Members of Council. 

NOMINATED MLMBKES. 

The lion’ ble Mi II A Cnuri]), i( ^ 

„ ,, ESA Slo<o<k iC^ 

„ F C. Tinner I c s 
,, ]) (} Alitdidl 

„ ,, K S lot. II \ ( ' 

, (\)] .1 r JJlakenav, u i 

, Lieul -Col (’ H Ih ii.'le>, I M ^ 

,, Mi JaiiK R Fcigiibon D\<i, l c s 

Mr Aitluir la’>es M.nhew, 

Jhile (dan'iidon (Jov.iii 
, (h'oige I’-nis i)u‘U 

NON-OFFICI \LS 

'llie Mr Niaz-ud-din Khan 

„ „ Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

„ Bai Bttiiadur Sir Bipin Krii-lin i 

Bose, Kt. r T V 

,, Bao Bahadiii Madho Bao Ganet-h 

Oeshpande. 

r.EECTED MEAIBEBS. 

rlie lloii*ble Mr Aloreblnvai Bao Dixit, BA, 
Bar -at- Law 

„ J'l io Bahadur Naravan llaO Kolkar 
„ lAli Pyare Lai Misia 
,, ,, Manoharpant Krishiiarao 

Golwalkai 

,, Bai Salub Goviiid Lai Puiohil 

, Bai Sahib CulHaiiji Miuajji 

Thackar, Bai -at-3 aw. 

,, Air Beohar Bag!) ubir Singh. 

„ , Shripad Balvant Taiube 

„ Rao Sahib Bamchaudra Visbmi 

Mahajani. 

,, Mr. Ycshwaiit Govuid Deshpande 

Miscellaneous appointments. 
Duecior of Public Instruction, A I Alaylnw 
I nspector-General of Police -Vacant 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr. B B. Osmaiiton 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Sab pro tern , 
Lt.-Col. C. H. Bonsley 


(.UJEJ COMAIlSblONEIlS. 


I Colonel E. i\ Elliot .. .. .. isiil 

J.ieut. -Colonel .1. K. Si)ener (Offn loiiny) . l8{o2 

B 'Jeinple . .. , iBdi: 

, Cobmel E K. Elliot . .. . 180d 

I J. S Campbell (Officiatuu/) . 1864 

I R Temple .. .. . .. 1864 

' .1. S. Campbell . .. 1866 

R ’leinple .. . . . 1865 

I J. 11. Morns (Oi^niaani/) .. .. 1867 

G. Campbell .. 1867 

! J. 1! Morris (0(/ietrtGn7) . .. 1868 

Confiimed 271 b May 1870 
' ( olonel B. 11 Ivcatmge, v v ,c s \ (Ojfg ). it{7o 

I .1 1! Moms csi .. .. ]s72 

j (' iUimX (Ojficiatino) .. . .. 187 

! J II Moms, {’ s I. ,, .. .. 1H7P 

I \V' B Jones, c s i. 188.1 

I (!. II 'r Ciostlncaile (0^frn////n/'* .. 1881 

Confiimed ‘27Ui Janiiai> J885 
! I> Fil/patiick . .. “|8«5 

I ,1. \V. Neill (OjTiC'C/fnif?) .. .. . ih87 

' A. Mackenzie, c s 1 . . . 

It J Cro'-Ahv,in\e (Officintnui) . ] IbSO 

Until 71h Oetobei 1880. 

^ J. W (Officiatinq) . . 1800 

V P Mac Donnell, c s I. . .. i^pi 

.1 M oodbuui, C S I (Ofhciaiim,) 18()i 

Confiimed 1st lx cember 1803 
Sir (’ J J \a]J, C s I , K c 1 E 1805 


'1 he Hon’ ble Mr 1) C. J Ibbet'-on, c S i. 1808 
„ Sir A. H L Iiaser. Kcsi 1800 

(Ojfi(uiting) Con fj lined Ctb Alaieb 1002. 

The Ilon’blc Air J P. Ilewett, c s T., c l E. 1002 
(Gj|7fc/«fm(7)Conliinied 2nd November 1003. 

'] he Hon’ble Mr F S P I.ely, O.S l ,K e i v 3 004 
(OFmntinq) Confiimed 23td Dec 1004. 


1 1 c Hon’ble Mi J. O Aliller, c R i . 190.5 

b iMuav, CBl (OffKiatinq) . . 1906 

Until 21st October 1906. 

K. A. T riiiliipb (0#ctabw//) . 1907 

Until 24th Alarch 1907. Abo from JUtii 
May to 2 Iht November .. .. 1009 

The Hon’ble Sir R H. Craddock, K c s.l. 1007 
The Hon’ble Mr. 11 A. Crump, r s t. 1012 


Sub pro tern tiom 2Cth Januarv 1012 to 16th 
, tehruary 

1 Tb« Hon’ble Air W. Fox-Strangvvuys, C.S I. 1012 
I (Sub pro tern ) 

' The lloii’bk Sir B Robertson, K c s i., c i.e. JOU 
i „ Mr Crump, O.R.l. 1014 

I ,, Sir B Bobertson, K (' s.l .. 1014 

, „ Sir Frank George Sly, K c s i 

I c.s. 


1019 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Province, as its warfare occurred with the border tribes, but 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west since the conclusion of peace with the Afridis 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form in 1898, the whole border has been undisturbed 
an irregular strip of country lying north by except for the expedition against the Zakka 
east and south by west and may generally be Khel Afridis in 1908 and the recent blockade 
described as the tract of country, north of Mohmmd of 1910-17 and Wazinstan Expedition 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and of 1917 

the Duiand boundary line with Afglianistan. The division of the Frontier Province from 
To the north it extends to tlie mountains of the Punjab was fiequcntly discussed, with the 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long double object of securing closer and more un- 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
ilividing tiie province from Afgham-tan, until tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
the Sulaiman llango eventuallv closes the such altciations in the personnel and duties 
south of the Province from lialuc hi'^tan. Tlic of frontier olhcials as would tend to the esta- 
greatest length of the piovincc is 408 inih's, blishment of improve.l relations between the 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total local British representatives and the indepen- 
area about 39,000 square miles The tern- dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
tory falls into three mam geographical divi- removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
sions . the Cis-Jndus district of Hazara , the ministiation in 1901. To it was added the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, political charge of Dir, Swat and Ghitral, the 
containing the Distiicts of Peshawar, Kohat, , Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
lianu and Dcra Ismail Khan, and the rugged , ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
mountainous regions on the nortli and west i was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
between those districts and the border line of and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four distiicts i quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
In the second divi'^ion contain 13,418 square tion wit lithe Gov eminent of India in the Foreign 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, I Department. In political questions there 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the poll- is no intermediary between the Chief Commls- 
tical control ol the Chief Comnus-.ioner in his ! sioncr and the local officer; an arrangement 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
The area of this tract is roughly 23,500 square references and the utilisation of the expert 
miles and in it are situated, fioin noil h to south, knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the political agencies severally known as the head of the administration is selected, 
tlie Malakand, Khvber, Kurram, Tochi and The People. 

Waua Agencies Kach of the Deputy Com- The total population of the N.-W.F P, (1911) 

mlssioners of the five admmi'itcied distriet*- is 3,819,027, made up as follows. — 

IS responsible for the management of political . Hazara . . . . . . . . 603,028 

••elatious with certain tribes or sections of the Traus-lndiis Districts .. 1,593,005 

tribes across the frontier. A lew huudicd ‘ Tians-Hordcr Area .. 1,622,094 

miles of the trans-border Torntorv are inter- This last figure is estimated There are only 
rially admini'stered by the Political Agents, ' 025*6 females per 1,000 males in the towns and 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 900 females per 1,000 males in rural areas, 
is free from any mteriial iiiteiference, so long 'I'liia di.sproportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
iis offences are not committed and so long as ' sent be explained in the N.-W.F.P. any more 
ihe tribes observe the conditions on which . than in oilier parts of Northern India, where 
allowances aie paid to many of them. it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 

The area of the Province is a little inoie than here than in any other Province of India. There 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the girls in infancy has any effect m causing the 
size of England without Walc^ The density phenomenon On the other hand, the female 
of population throughout the ProMiicc equals | population has to face many trials which are 
98 persons to a square mile, but in the more | unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
favoured portions the picssuic of population ' witery and early mariiage are among them. 
IS much greater. In the ilazaia District there i Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are 207 persons to a square mile and in the 1 are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 152. i administered districts, according to the last 
The key to the history of the people of the [ available official reports, is 35 * 1 and the death- 
N.-W. F. P. lies in tlie recognition of the fact j rate 33 3. There were 122*5 male births for 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more , every 100 females. It is recognised that in 
closely connected politically with Eastern ' tills matter, and in regard to population 
Iran than with India, though in prc-iMaho- j generally, the registration of females may 

medan times its population was mainly Indian I be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 

by race. Early history finds the Iranians whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 

dominating the whole Indus valley. Then daughter as a misfoitune, the less said about 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander which the better. The population is natu- 
the Great, in B C. 327, then the invasions of rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, net result. 

the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. The dominant language of the Province is 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in Pashtu and the population contains sever^ 

1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed bngual strata. The most important sections 

by the British in 1849 and placed under the of the population, both numerically and by 
control of the Puniab Government, Frequent soda position; are the Pathans, They own 
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a very large proportion of tijc land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Fathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled In the 
Province. The Mahoinedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hmdus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of tlie total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special custom 
Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N -W F P , 
which is mainly the inountainous icgion, but 
Includes the Peshawar Valley and tlie riverame 
tracts of the Indus in Uera Isniail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large G he Piovince has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W. Alonsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Distiicts bring 
widespread ram and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequcntlv 
either the winter or the summer rainfall tails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to tlie 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Ciost- 
waite ; “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the liot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single lire ” 
With the exception of the Kunliar River, m 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but aic 
now quite extinct ; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found , a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountein scenery is often mail>niflcent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal • 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Lera 
Ismail Khan, 11.292 feet. 

PIr Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
riristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Eagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
lara District, 10,000 to 16.700 feet. 


Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak 22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitrai Agency. 
Trade and Occupations. 

Tlic population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly tiom agiicultuie. The Piovince is 
practically without manufactures. Theie is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export Anv commercial importance 
which (he iiiovincc possesses it owes to (ho 
fact that it lies across the great tiade routes 
which conneit the tians-border tribal tciri- 
toncs and the niaits of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Ana with India, but tlie intlueiice of rail- 
ways IS diniinishmg the iinpoitaiicc of tln -c 
trading interests 'J’he tiavclhng traders (or 
Powindahs) from tlie trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wandeiings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
tow'iis near the border, cari> it by train to the 
large cities in India Priees of agnciiltuial 
inoduee have m recent years been high, but 
the agricult uri'-ts, owing to the poverty of the 
means of commumeation, have to some extent 
been dejirivecl of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to jirofit by the rates 
pie\aihng On the otlu i hand, liigb puces are a 
hardship to tlie noe-agi leiiltnral classes. The 
clfectb of lecent extensions of irrigation liaye 
been iinpoitant Land (enures are genciaby 
tlie same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultnated area of the 
land amounts to 32 xicr cent and uncultivated 
to 68 piT cent 

The work of civilisation is now making 
steady piogiess Kelations with tlie tribes 
have impioved, trade has advanced, fiee medical 
relief has been vastly ext (‘Tided, police admi- 
nistration has b('t*ii reformed aiui the desire 
of jx'Oiile for education has been judiciously 
and svmi»athelieallv fostered. In the Bri- 
tish administei ed districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are r(‘turned as literates 'The figures for 
males denote a verv naiiow dilfusion of edu- 
cation even for India 'J'liose lor temalc- are 
not notably low% but they are largely affected 
by the high litiTacv amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate. 
The inaugural ion of a system of light railways 
throughout the Piovince, apart from all con- 
siderations ol strategy, must materially iin- 
prov’c the condition of the people and also by 
that means stn'ngtheii the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them 'J'he great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed m 1911, and the h'sser work 
of the Paliarpur Canal, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and pro'-perity to 
a number of pixasaut homes. Th(iie has aiisen 
ill recent yeais Mie difflcult qinstion of the 
iinpoitation of thousand? of rifles from the 
Persian Gulf Elahorute measures were taken 
to stamp out the tiaffie, under the diiection of 
the Naval Commaiider-in-Chief m the Kas' 
Indie s ; and with the tardy consent of France 
an agreement was made with the Sultan ol 
Muscat, to stop the trade in arms from that 
place, Muscat having been the entrepot for chu 
t raffle 

Administration. 

The administration ol the North-West 
Fro’iti''r Province is conducted by the Chief 
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Comimsbioncr aucl Alm nt to Iht* (JovJMiior- i 
Ooncral in Council. 11 h stall consists of — 

(I) Oflicers of the rolitUal Dcpaitincut of 
the Govern raent of Indi.x. 

(ii) Members of the riovi-uul Civil biivite 

(J) Membeis of the SiiborJinate Civil Service 

(4) Superintendents and Asc-isunt Super- i 
intendeuts of Police. 

(5) Officers recruit cd for the service of de- 
partments requiring sijceial knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine ! 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for oflicers coming 
under the first head above are. — 

' Chief Conmiissioncr tSi ' 
Agent to the Gov- 
eruoi-Gencial 
Secretary 

Asfcistant Secretary > 5 
Personal Assistant 
Itevenue (Jominis- 
sioiiLT and Itevenue 

Administration. ■{ Secietarv J 

Piosident in Wa/iiistan . J 
Deputy CoiniuH- i 

bioiuis of 

PoliticaM gents .. 5 t l2 
Distiict Judges . 2.) 

Assistant Comiuis- t 
sioners and Assist- 1 1 
aiit Political Agents j 
f One Judicial (Xnnniis- ] 
j biorusr I 

High Court and i Two Jluisional and V 1 
Divisional 1 Sessions Judges | 
Judges One A<lditional ditto. J 

The distiicts under the Deputy Comiuis- 
filoners are divided into tiom two to li\e suh- 
colloctoiates, in charge ot tahsikkirs, who aie 
Invested with criminal and (im1 and re\cnm 
powers, and are assistcil by luub-tahsildais, 
who exercise only ciiminal and levtnue poweis 
Some sub-divisions are in chaige of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Comniissioneis. 'I'he Mi- 
lage community chaiactciistic ot some i»arts 
ot India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the tie« 
oi kinship and ancient aiicestiv, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern mumci])al local goveinuient 
has been introduced in the towns. 'JMiere aie 
also district boards The distiiet is the unit 
for police, medical and edmalional adrainis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who 1“ also the Hupei inleiident of Jail and a 
District Inspector ol Hchools. The Pioxince 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest diMsion, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Hoads and Huilding 
Braiicii of the Public Works Dcpartincnt, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the p. W D is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of tlie districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 


Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The levcnue administration of 
all five admmi-^tered districts is controlled 
by tile litvenue Commissioner For tlie ad- 
iiunistiation of civil and criminal justice there 
aie two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the ailimnibtration, and his Court is the 
highest ciimmal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province. The principal officers in tlie present 
Administration are : — 

At/eid to the Governor Gewrnl and Chief Commia- 
t>ioner. The iT()n*l)!(‘ Sir Allied JTarailtou 
(irant, k r i E , (’ s i , i c , (assumed eliarge, 
10th S.‘ptcimbei 1010) 

Itesiuleiit Wazindan, I'lic Hon’l»le Sii Jolin 
Donald, K c I E , C s [ (on li'.ivek 
Jtidietal Commissioner, F 1* Kennie, I (’ s 
lUieniH Seeietani, H K Piais, CIE, I c s 
Senega I n to I'hn ! Comnitssioii ‘t , F IJ Ke.il\ , 
1 (• < 

Assistant Set rein ! u to ChuJ Comniissioue) , f J< 
Makt ig- Join's, l (' S 

Assistant Fuianaal SeaetiDif to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Iffi.ii Suinki Singh 
Indian PeisonaJ Assistant to Chnf Contnit snmn, 
Khan Ikihadm Saduiia Kli.in 
Jnsfteihitif OJJuei Fiontier Cotps, Ma)«>i \ C 
Tain o( k, i A 

Semian/, J*ahfii Depaitment, Jiailitim/s 

a ii'f Jioai/s JJia n< h, Vi)\ II A D lia-^ti K !■ 
Seiietain, Piihfie \\ oih& Department, Inniahon 
Brant h, I \V (!aine 

Chief Meiiual Ofjuei, Jai'iit -Col J li lingo, 
J) s u , I Al s 

Inspettor (iennal of Polite, E W Tomkins, 

0 n i: , (oJlg ) 

Com niandanl, F ionite t CoHstubalary, B. C liovh 
Diieitoi of Publit 1 nstnution, C IC W .loin's, 
31 A 

Sitfietinfendi nt, Jii liteoloaaaJ Siirvetj, H llai- 
gKAMs, K fs Allan Wasinddiri (ollg ) 
Diiisional and Sessions Jadt/es, Lieiit-Col C 

1 Alinelmi, i> s o , I A, (l)eiaj.it), d’ l*> 
Co|Mland, i (' s , (I’esh.iw.ii ), .Major It \ \ iik 
(vdvlitionil Si.s'.nms Judge, Ooshawai) 

Tne ibesident, Pmvineial Jieiniitinff Boa id ami 
Spiiial lleiiHitua/ Officer, S E Peais, c i i; 

Politnal Aqents 

Mijoi J \ liiett, 1)11, Swat ami Cliitial 
Majoi F II lliimj)hr,\s, K-hj hei 
Ma|Oi It (Jaiiatt, Tochi 
.Major K .1 W Healc, Kurram 
Alajoi (J G Ciosthwaitc, oiiE, Waiia 
Deputy Commissioners 
Major (1 F W Anson (olfg ), iVshaw'ai. 

M.ijor C W. Pri'scott, Bamiu 
C Latiinei, I (.' s , Dei a Ismail Khan 
Major 11 F II Griffith, CIE, Kohat 
J H J< Fiasei, o n F , i e s , Hazara 

Former Chief Commissioner'i 
Emit Col Su Harold Deane, KCSI, Died 7tli 
Jnlv lOOS 

Jaeui-Col Sir Geoigo Rooa-Keppcl, ci.c I E , 
ki'si, to Uih Heptembei 1010. 
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Assam. 


Thf Province of ABsain, 61,682 square miles 
In area, Includes the Aasam Valley Division, 
fhe Surma Valley and Hills Divibion and the 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
Its situation on the noith-east frontier of India. 
It is suriounded by mountsnnous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of (lie Brahma- 
putra and the Surma winch form the plains 
of Assam. These (wo valleys are sipaiated 
Jrom each other by the A'-siim Kange, vvhuh 
projects westward from the hills on the eastern 
bolder. 

Population. 

The tolsl population ot the piOMnce in 1011 
was T.O'iO sr>7, of whom 11 m.llion'- wiie Ma- 
homedans, 31 nnlliop^ Hindus and 1| nnihons 
\numsls 46 per cent rf tlie j»opulation 
speak Bengali, 22 per tent sp(‘ak Assamese 
Jthcr languages spoken m the proviiiee an* 
Hindi, Uina and a great varietv of language*- 
riassified under tin* gernial lieading of tlie 
'1 ibeto-Chine-"e languages Owing to the gieat 
area« of waste and rivers the densitv of the 
province is onlv 115, winch, <oin]>ared with 
that of most otliei jurts of Jndii is low, but is 
more than double that of Buiraa. 

Agricultural Products 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a paralhd in anv part 
of India, climate, soil, lamfall and rivei s\s- 
leras all being alike favourable to eultivatioii. 
Rice IS the staple food eiop, mails "> million 
acres being devoted to this eiop In 1017-lH 
the outturn of nee was 1,584,021 tons H\eept 
m the Himalayan Term iirigation is nnneie-,- 
saiy. Jute and tea aie the most important 
crops grown tor evport , the ama under pile 
in 1917-18 being 100, 324 acres that under tea 
.ibont 399,690 acres 3 he number of tea 
gardens m 796, the jirodiution being about 21 
million lbs "NX heat and tob.ieco are also grown 
and about 30 square mih's are devoted to siigar- 
(iiiie 'The total aiea ot ‘icseived’ loiesl 
Is about 5,381 sipiaie miles and the unclassified 
state forests eovei ,ibout 18,509 sqnaic miles 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Ilainfall is everywhere abuiidaiit, and langts 
from 93 to 124 inches llie ina.Mnniin is leadud 
at Cherrapunji in the Ivlia.-i Jlillrf, winch is 
o 10 of the wettest places m (lie vvoild, having 
a rainfall of 45S Inehe'" The tempeiatuM* 
langc-i from 59° at Sibsagar in .lanuaiy to 84° 
m July Earthquakes of eonsideiable severitv 
have taken place, by hir the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Lard Tenures 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from tJie State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is iiieoiisi- I 
derable. A large pait ot Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the pcimanent settle- 
ment of Bengal , and t-hc system of land teniiic 
111 Cachar, and the existence of laigc estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1901 census amounted to more than one-third 
nf the total number of persons supported by 


I agriculture. In the 1911 census a very maikcd 
increase in tenancy throughout the Provmce 
IS show'u. 

The Assam Labour and Emigiation (Aniend- 
] ment) Bill was passed on the 24th Maich 1915 
The Act carries with it the abolition ot tlie 
' reciiiiting contractor and the creation ot 
, JiUboiii Bureau to supeivise recruiting 

Mines and Minerals. 

The onlv minerals in Assam woraed on* 
a conimeicial scale aic coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Eaga Hills district, where 
about .300,000 tons are raised ariiiuaily and 
used mainly liv the nver steamers Limestone 
IS qimrii'd in the Kli.asi and .Taintia Hills, in 
8vlh(t, and m the Gaie hills. Petroleum 
M worked only in Lakirnpnr 

An account of tlie petroleum oceuricnccs 
111 Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs ot the Geological Surviy of India It 
slati'S that the petroleum localities lu this 
provinr e aie eonfmed to a curved belt of country 
.ilong the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. 'I’his belt is tiai cable ovei a distance 
ot some 800 miles liom IM 1 ] Assam through 
Ivachar and C/lutlagong to the Arakan coas^ 
where it has a S S K trend. It is roughly 
loiieentiic with llu trend of the Burmese 
oil belt the dislanie between the two vaijing 
ti.im 70 to ]50 miles 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk Is inanutactuicd in the Assam Valley, 
tlie weaving btiiig tlono by the wome> 
Cotton we.iving is al-o laigcly practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
(ontaiiis a loom, tJic cloth is being gra- 
(luallv displaced by imported goo la of fiiici 
(extiiie and colour Jioat building, brass and 
metal and c*artbenv\<ire«, tea manufacture and 
limestone Inirnmg aie tlie other industries 
apart from agnciiltuie, which itself employs 
' about 81 pei cent of the iiojmlulion. Assam 
caiiicK on a considirable trade with the ad- 
loiTiing toK ign tribi s and eonntiK'S The totsi 
value of imports (lining 1018-19 amounted to 
Bs 8,88 200 against Its 10,70,915 in the jire- 
vioiis veai, showing a jh'crease of Bs 7,01,715 
or 17 J per cent '1 lie total valui* of exports 
was Bs 9,50,243 against Bs 16,5 1, 952 in the 
preceding vear, the deereaso being Bs (>,98,700 
or 42 2 j>er cent 1he value of the total trade 
I with Bhut.in VI as Bs 10,49,577 during th'^ year 
under report as against Bs 26,50,2‘»0 in the 
I pr(*eedmg v*ear The exclusion of th'' Bade 
regisB'red at Tanibulpiir and the prevalenic of 
, influenza m (he > ills are mainly responsible 
fortius (If (lease The import trade of Bhutan 
declined from Bs 13,79,065 to Bs 5,01,228 

, Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
j fiver, but increasing use is being made of 
1 the Assam Bengal Bailway which runs from 
! tiiP port of Ghittagong to Silchar at the eastern 
i cud of the Surma Valley. A branch of that line 
, runs along tlie south of the Assam Valley from 
; Gauhati to Tmsukia, a station on (he Dibru- 
i Sadiya Bailway, and is connected with the 
.■suiui(i VfilKy branch by a line that pierces 
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the North Gachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
In the southern valley. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India; but m recent years the 
road system has been developed and there Is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhati to Shillong. A large fleet of 
’steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalundo to Dibriigarh 

Finance. 

The total n'vemie icalised vithin the proMiieo 
during 1917-18 was Its 1,9 h07,.‘574, the iinix'rial 
j eeeipts being Rs 92,10,513 and provincial le- 
eei[)ts Rs l,3(),9(i,8.11 An aasigunieiit of 
Ks 18,43,721, w'hicli was made from impeiial 
to ])ioMncial funds, brought the nett provincial 
ineiune to Rs 1,19, 10,.555 The mipeiial as- 
signment being left out of account th(' iirovim lal 
K'ceipts expanded by Rs 2,94,525 Receipts 
fiom land revenue owing to the K'COVitv oI 
laige aiieurs of 1910-17 when suspcuisioiiS of 
iMvnient were necessitated by floods, mcre.ised 
bv Rs 2,71,507, those from ton sts bv IN 
1,01,314, and those lioiii moorne-tax by Rs 
75,118 On the othei hand, excise ri'Venm tUI I 
bv Rs 1,07,248, and reeeipts iroin stam])s i 
and registiation also dei lined m svmiiathy 
with gemual (‘conomic conditions The toRil 
piovincial expenditure was Rs 1,15,29,2)1, 
iiitlier over a lakh less than m 1910-17 The 
pfovince commenced the yixir with a IiaLuiecot Rs 
21,20,21 1 and closed it witli one of Rs 27, 51,5 5 1 
Education. 

Th(>re are in the Province at present 4,019 
educational institutions ineliidmg two Arts 
Colleges with 221,499 students Of the total 
population 333,672 are returned as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally vanes con- 
siderably throughout the Province. The large 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, and a compara- 
tively liigli standard of literacy in the Hills 
is due mainlv to the progress of education 
amongst the Khasi.s of whom a large proportion 
have been con veiled to Christianity. Amongst 
the Animists in the Hills the Liisliais seem to 
liavc an extraordiiiarv keenness for learning, 
which is the more rcmaikablc, because the 
administration of their district dates from quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the easloni portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Ideiitenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
NYcro united with the Bengal Commissioncr&hips 


of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govemor-in- 
Council, Bihkr Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Provmco of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Oonamissioner. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes ot the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed m the earthquake of 1897 
and has been Vcbuilt m a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake 
Chtpf Commissioner The Hon Sir Nicholas 
Dodd Ri'atson Boll, K C I E , c s I , appointed 
1st April 1918 

Personal As'd. , Captain H. R llaimgton, i A 
Chwf Secretary, J E Webster, C I E 
Second Secretary, A It Edwards 
Secretary, Public Works Department, F E. Bull 
Inspector (General of liegistratwn, S. N. 
Maeken/u , i r s 

Judges, Abfliil Majid on leave, Heniy Craw- 
lord Liddell. 

Director of f^uhhe Instruction, J R Cutinmgham. 
I nspcitor-Cteneralot Police, Lt.-Col 1) Heibcrt. 
Sanitary Commissio'ier, Major T C. M. Young, 
MU, IMS 

Comptroller, Financial Department, Pkilip Gordon 
•iaiob, iiA 

Political Agent in Manipur, Licut.-Col H W. G 
Cole 

Superintendent and Rememb'-ancer of Legal 
Affaus, Abdul Majid, u A 
Diiector of Land Records and Agriculture, J. 
MeSwiney 

Senioi Inspector of Factories, E R Powell, 
LFQisiiATivK Council. 
li(‘ut-Col I) Jierlieit, .1 E Wehstei, 
CIE, A Mellor, Abdul Majid, Colomd .1 
(J.iiVK, A R Edwards, O 11 Doseime, F W. 
Sudnui'.on, Muiishi lliaz Baksh, Rajeiidra 
Nai.iv.in Chandhun, Rai N.ilmi Kanta Ray 
Daslid.u Bahadur. \ l> HawkinsandC 11 Holder 
Fleeted Member'-* 

Rai (fhiiiasvam Barua, Bihadur Babu 
K.imaiu Mohan D.i-. , R St J Jlickniaii , 
Maiilvi Saivid Abdul Majid Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad I5akht Mazumdai, Khan Bahadui , 
MauUi SaiNid IMuli.immad Saadulla , H B 
I'ox, A B Plaviau , R.ii Kn.lma Kumai 
Jiaiua , Siijut Chaiidi.idliai Barua , .iiid Rai 
Nageudra Natli Chaudhaii, Bihadiu. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R U. Kcatingc, C.S I. .. .. 1874 

Six S C. Baylev, K.c s 1. .. .. .. 1878 

C. A. Elliot, C.S 1 1881 

W. E. Ward 1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, O.S.I . . . . . . 1887 

J Westland, C.S l. . . . . . . . . 1889 

J. W. Quinton, C S l. 1889 

Brig -General Sii 11 Collett, K C.B. . . 1891 

W. E Ward, C.S .1 189J 

r 3. Lyall, o S I 1894 

H JT. S Cotton, c s I. . . . . . . 1896 

J. B. Fuller, 0 l.E 1900 

J. B Fuller, c l.E 1902 

C. W. Bolton, 0.9 I. 1903 

mote . — The Chief Comralssioiiership of Assam 
was revived Ist April 1912 
Sir Arehdale Earle, K.c.l F. . . . . 1912 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Bcatson Bcl', K. c l.E , 

C.8.X 1 918 
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Baluchistan. 


BaluchlEtan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions, (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles ennsisting of tracts a-^- 
signed to the Biitish Government by lieaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories vith an aioa 
of 44,845 square miles composed of tracts winch 
have, from time to time, been acquired bv lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers, and (8) Ihe 
Native Slates of Kalat and Las Bel.i with an 
area of 78,434 square miles Tlie Piovince 
embraces an aica of 134,688 sqiiaie miles and 
according to the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, diA'ided roughly half and 
half between the administered di''tricts and 
States. 

The country, which is almost wiiolly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of whicli enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes Us rvav to the inland 
lakes which form so large a featuie of ('entral 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alteinato 
with and deserts and stony plums, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight 
But this IS redeemed in places by level vallc'vs 
of considerable size in winch irrigation enabh*s 
much cultivation to be earned on and iidi 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan eomrnenccd fiom 
the outbreak of the Fust Afghan A\ar m 18i9 , 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1812 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The distnets of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and th<‘se 
districts WTre assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan ProMnee as 
It now exists was Sir Robeits Saiideraau who 
broke down the close border systiun ami welded 
the Baluch and Brahiii Chiefs iiilo a eIo«:p •♦on- 
federaev. In tlie Afghan War of 1879 PisJiin 
Sibi, Harnai and Thal-Chotiali weie liandc'd 
over by Yakub Khan to the Bnlish Goxein- 
ment and retained at Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly ii regular and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no moie than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains th(> average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cat»es to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The Afghan and the Baluch, as . 


a lule, cultivate them own ands The Brahuis 
dislike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British life and 
property woie so insecure that the cultivator 
was fortunate if he reaped his haive.st. iiie 
establishment of peace and s(‘cunty has been 
accompanied by a mark(-(i evtension of agri- 
culture which accounts foi the increase in the 
numbers of the purely cultivating classts. 
Tlie Mekran Coast is famous tor the quantity 
and quality of its fi^h and the industry is con- 
stantly developing Fruit is extcnsivclv grov\n 
m the higiilands and thi‘ export is inereat-ing 

iMliication iin]iark(l in JM| sdiools with 
■>,281 sdiolars Tlu're is a distimt desire lor 
(dneation amongst th(' inoic ('iilightc ned head- 
nwn lonnd about Quetta- lishm and othei 
(erilKs wiu*i(‘ tli(‘ Local (ioveinment with its 
oHicds stajs .it eeitam seasons, sneh as Sibi 
and /aarat but on tbi' whole education or the 
desite ot it has made little or no advance lu 
the outlvmg distiiits iiie miniral wealth ol 
the Brovinee is beln ved to be considerable, but 
cannot lx* explmteil until lailways arc deve- 
loped Coal IS mined at K host on the Slnd- 
Pishm railway and in the Bolan Pass. Chio- 
mite ih cxtiaeted in th(‘ Quctta-Pishin District, 
but the industiy awaits tlie extension of the 
railway liom Kbanai to Ihiuhihagh for its 
adequate « xnloitatioii. Linie-si one is quarried 
in small quantities \ii oil- prospect mg licence 
his been granted by the Las Bela SUte to the 
Burma Oil Company. 

Administration. 

The liead of the local administration is the 
olhier stvlcd Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner Next in lank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner wiio advDes the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matteis and generally contiols the revenue 
administration The keynote of administra- 
tion 111 Baluehistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as mny be, by means of their 
Pirgas or Councils of Eldeis along tlie ancient 
Ciistoniarv lines of tubal law, tlie essence of 
which Is the sati&f.iction of the aggrieved and 
the set! lenient ot tlu' feud, not retaliation on 
the aggiessoi or the vindictive punishment 
ol a (iimr 'I'he distiict levies w'hich normally 
iiuinbcHd 2,800 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable puit in tlie work of the Civil 
Administration not only m watch and ward and 
the investigation of eriine, but aLo in the 
canvmg of the mails, the serving of ptocesses 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these distiK t levies thcio aic ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province , the Zhob 
Militia (foimerly known as the Zhob Levy 
Coips), the Makran Levy Corps, and the Chagal 
bevy Corps. Their combined strength in the 
latest returns was 953 cavalry and 892 infantry 
The Province does not jiay for itself and 
receives large subsidies from the Imperial 
Government. The receipts and expenditure 
roughly balance each other at 29 lakhs "J he 
land levenue demanded is about Rs 12 I.iktis 
auniiallj . 
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Administration. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner, Th(‘ iTon’bh^ Lt (>*ol \ II Dow, 
C.s I., c I D. 

Olf’f Jlev>enite and Jadinnl Commi'isioner, Li -Col 
A. D O. Hams tv, c I E , o B E. 


Superintendent of Port Blair, I ieut.-Col. M. W 
Douglas, C.I.E. 

Adinff Commandant and District Supenntenden I 
of Mihfarg Police, IJ. T. Ronssac. 

Mrdttal Superintendent of Jails, and Senior 
Medical Officer, Major J. 11 Murray, I.M.S. 


Seeretarv, Puhl,r Worl's Department, Brig - 
(Iciicral .J A J)( .ilv, c M a , j) s o 

Pust Assistant to the Agent to the Govemor- 
General and Secretari/ to th^ Chief Commis- 
sioner, Maior ]l 11 ChonPMx-'rronch* 

Vohlical Agent ,Zhuh, \ n'wt •Vo\one\ \ L .lacoL, 
J \ 

Voldual Agent, Knlaf and Lolan l*ass, .1 V. <J 
A( lu'son, 1 (’ h 

Assistant for Mil ran to the J‘ohtuaI Agmf in 
Kalat and ei-affteio Vonimandani, Mel ran 
Jjevy Corps, f il . (Jidiipv , i n s 

Political Agent and Deputg ('omnnss.oner, 
Quetta, Lt -(,ol II L SU'warl, c i E 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta, T 11. D,i\us, 10 s 

Political Agent, Chagai, iSIajoi \V. 0 Hutchinson, 

l.A. 

Political Agent and Depvtij Commissioner, Sibi, 
Captain H 0. linnis 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Capl.im (’ 1' V, 
111 cm no I 

Political Agent, Loralai, M.ijor C E Bnicc, i a 

Tiesidency Sutgeon and Chief Medical OJfnn, 
In S (luster 


COORG. 

Coorg IS a small potty rrovinoe in Southern 
India west of the State of IMysoro Its area 
i-> l/>82 square miles and its population 174,976 
Coora came under the direct protection of the 
lirilish (iovenimont during the war wnth Sultan 
'I’lpii of Seringapatain. In May 1834, owing 
to mi'-government, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and adniinistered by the Chief Com- 
mis-.i<)noi of Coorg w^ho is the Resident in Mysore 
with 111 - headquaitors at Bangalore In him 
aie combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a lligli Couit. The Secretariat 
IS at Bangalore wboie the Assistant Resident 
1 - ht\led Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In (’ooig his chief authority is the 
Commnsioin'r wiio'^e hcadquarteis are at Mer- 
cara and whoso dutu's e.vlond to every branch 
of th#» admiui-tration. 'J'he chief wealth of 
the country is agiioultiirc and especially the 
growtii of ooftoe All hough ow'ing to over-pro- 
duetion and inseot pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still hold-, its owm against the severe 
i oiiipi. tit loll of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put IS exported to France, 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
II. V Cobb, 0.^ I .0 i E , l.O.s. 


Cnil Surgeon, Sibi, J A. Guizi lar i AJMER-MERWARA. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This 18 a group of islands in the Bav of Bengal 
of winch the headquarters aie at, l^oit Blau, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles fiom 
Madras and 300 miles from Rangoon, wnth 
which ports there is regular communication 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and O.ia 
square miles in the Kicobais 'J’he total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned iii tlie ceiisu‘- 
of 1911 as 26,459. The Islands arc adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioiiei ol the Aiula- 
man and J^icobar Islands who is also the Siipei- 
Intendent of the Penal Settlement. 'J’he penal 
settlement, which was established in 18.58, i.s 
the most impoitant in India. 


Ajim*r-Mer\\ara is an isolated British Pro- 
jMiue in Rajpulana 'The Agent to the Gov- 
j ernoi -General m Kajpiitana administers it as 
; (3iief Cunimissioni'r 'J'Jic Pioviucc consists 
! of tw^o small separate distiicts, Ajmer and 
I iMeiwaia, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
land a population of 501,395. At the close of 
I the Ihndaii w.ir Daulat Rao Scindia, bv a treaty 
1 dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
Biitish. Fifl\-li\c percent of the population 
jaic supported by aguculture, the industrial 
I population being prmcii>ally employed in the 
I cotton and oth(T industries 'The piincipal 
' crops aic maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wJieat 

Officialing Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajpntana and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer, 
! Merwara, A T Holme. 
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Aden was the first new territorv added to the : 
Ehnpire after the accession of Queen Victoria. l 
Its acquisition in 1889 was the outcome of an I 
outrage committed by flic local Fadhli chief j 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- j 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 1 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 1 
ations regarding the biiggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. , 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and I 
three broad, jutting out to sea miicli as Gibraltor > 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles , 
and connected with tlie mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of fiat ground This is nearly covered at ! 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 1 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- [ 
times onlv just above, water. The highest ; 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- I 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. llug}.cd spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the j 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has ' 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and tins opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The iieninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 1 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and tnc adjoining I 
tract of Shaikh Othraan, 89 square miles in , 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in ■ 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an oyer-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb, In the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea *, Sokotra island, 
at the entranc" to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1880 and 1,882 
miles in extent , and the five small Kuna Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat m 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-tliirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent o^ the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden. Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject to post-war 
adjustments, is approximaioly 80 miles. The 
1911 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his “ Imperial Outposts.'* He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense tliat Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist's 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
ration d*etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 


invulnerable by sea and by Uini, doiuinating 
the entrance to the Red See, and \ahinbJe to 
its owners as a commercial emporinin, ji prrt of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from cast to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth ot water in tlio western bax 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4^ to 
5 fafhoir s, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands m the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red ,Sea w'as rendered eoiiipletc by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident, 

The Arab eliicfs of tlie hinterland of Arab'.i 
aro neaily all stipendiaries of the British Go^- 
ernmenl. Colonel Wahab and Mr G. H. 
Fitzmaiiriee. of the Constantinople Einbassv, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 190T setlling details, 
the froi tici line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the lied Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
tlic bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 nulcH north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert The area left witl'in tlic British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The 
arrangement gave to Tiirkev Cape Bab-el Man- 
deb, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
eastern ehannid past Perim Inlo the Rod Sea 
Englaml took this gatepost of the Rod Sea 
from the Tuiks in November 1<)14 A sani- 
toniim and small British garri'-'on used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accoid- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that Ills Majesty’s Government 
liad never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the Rntish 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they w’ould not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in tliis respect have her ii dis- 
arranged considerably by tlu* war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progiessivc stiides winch have marked 
the development of other Biitish dependcnoies 
It IS said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its w'onderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the Biitish have done nothing except mount 
guns to jirotect their coal yaicls. Traile, it is 
argued, flourishes because tins is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said’ ‘^It IS not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt* 
mg to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. T’he Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
tlieir time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of b'lng an 
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appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Oovemment 
of Boiniuv of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.” Some iirii»ortant steps have 
b('en taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The tiade of Aden has developed immensely 
Fire e British acquisition in 1839, largely through 
the Oo\ eminent nf India declaring it a free port 
in IHod, since wJien it has attiaeted much of the 
\alnal>le trade bi'twecn Arabia and Africa, 
fornierlv monopolised by tlie Ilea Sea porta of 
Jioileida and Mokha ‘ The opening of the 
Suez (A'lnal was also responsible for a large 
ineri'asc of trade through Aden into the interior. 

'J’hc imports by sea in the last pre war 

M'.ii ainoiinted to £3, 750, 901, exehisive of 
thasnn', and exiioits to £1,207,283 imports ' 
()\(rlin(l wire £270,213 and exports £110,159, I 
of treasuio 'I'lie wai practuallv i 
oNirtiirneft the ovdsias tiadc' .iiul some timi* | 
must < hpse liefoie it cfin ri'tiiin to noimal j 
londitions I'licK has bi'en a gieat ineiease ot i 
ti.iile hiiiK' the signing ot the Armistiee, but ! 
j»rie('> liaM' so gi(>atlv risen that comparisons 
are dillif alt roieign tra<l<* in the olhdal \(ar 
rus-iu amunnti'd to £0,888,481 and Indian j 
tiadi to £ > 0 ) 1,0 12, tlii'Sv' ainoniits iiqaesenting ; 
im ii'ases ()1 £l,()52, 1 55 and £57"), 700 iespeeti\(l\ j 
I and tia(l(' .imountcd to £121,5 5 5, a deereise ol 
£'^,547 Siner the (-('ssatioii ol the hostilities ' 
on tin SliaiMi Othmaii Iront the inland ti.ide i 
has iiui<a-.ifl by one thousand camel loads I 
moiithh 111 JM.ikIi last the ^deii Kailw i\, I 
iiinmng lutMceii Maa’la and lailiej, also Ix'gan J 
tiaiispoiting goods 

Language. i 

The language of tlic,settlemcnt is Arabic, but ! 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The I 
population IS cliielly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs Tlio Somalis fiom the African coast 
a'ul Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
tar us the settlement is concerned theie are no 
produels whatever, with the important excep- ' 
tinii of sa’-t The crops of the tribal low country 
adjouiiiig arc jowar, sesaiuum, a little cotton, 
maddci, a bastard saffron and a little indigo 
In the lulls, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
conaderable quantity of w'ax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important pioblem Water Is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 


Administration. 

The Aden settlement was until 1918 subject 
politically to the Government of Bombay, but it 
has now been handed over to the Foreign Office. 
Its administration is conducted by a llesident, 
who IS assisted by four Assistants. The llesident 
is also ordinarily military Commandant and has 
hitherto usually been an officer selected from 
the Indian army, as have his assistants. The 
llesident has jurisdiction as a Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court m matters connected 
with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty The laws 
in force m the settlement aie generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and hsave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There arc hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garilson 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garri'^on artillery, one battalion of British 
Infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian ri'giment Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Penm and 
Sliaikh Othman respectively. 

The average tempciatuie of the station Is 
87 degrees lii the shade, I he mean range 
being from 75 in January to 08 in 
June, with variations up to 102. Tlie lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and Sejitcinber 
are very oppressne. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
Doiisliiution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden Is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidcimcs, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countiies. 
The annual rainiail vanes from I inch to 
inches, with an incgular average of 3 inches. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
present administration . — 

Political Residenf, Majoi -General James 
Marshall Stcwait, C B. 

Assistant Residents^ Major E. R L Browning 
(Penm), Major C. C. J. Barrett, Capt. 
A. W T Webb, Major B. R. Reiliy and 
Captain H M. Wightwick. 
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poaite direction. In 1881 the State of Mypore, 
which had been so long under linlish admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maliarajab 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensne pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Go\ein» 
ment of India has had to intervene, to jirc- 
vent gross misgovernmcnt, or to carry on the 
administration during a long miiionty , but 
always with the undeviating intention* of les- 
tonng the terntories as soon as ttie necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

The rights and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Cliiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers troin 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
Will respect their rights as rulers I’he Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Native States. 'J'he in- 
habitants of the Native States aie the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in ease of iternnial 
jurisdiction over British subjects, tln'se rulers 
and their subjects are free fioin the control 
I of the laws of Biitish India C'limmals es- 
1 caping to a Native State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities . thev cannot be air< sti i 
'■ by the police of British India without the per- 
„ , , , , I mission of the ruler of the State The Native 

So diverse are the conditions under which prtnees have therefore a suzerain power which 
the Native States were established and came acts for them in all exti rnal arfairs, and at 
Into political relation with the Government of same time scrupulously re^jieets Iheir in- 
India, that it is impossible eyen to summarise ] ternnl authority. The suzerain also mtervi’iic'’ 

.P'V' broadly it may bo said that as ■ when the internal jieacc of their bn dories 

the British boundaries expanded, the states | jg seriously threatened Pinallv Diev pain- 
caine under the influence of the Government ; clpate in all the benefits whuh the pint (‘ding 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- i power obtains by its diplomat n action, or hv 
sions. To this general policy however Uiere j ,ts administration of its own doniimons, and 
was, for a brief period, an important departure thus secure a share in tJie eomineree, tin' rail- 
Durmg the regime of Lord Dalhousie j ways, the ports, and the mark('ts of British 
the Government introduced what was called xndia Except in rare eases, apT)lKd to man- 

annexation through lapse. That is to say, , time states, thev have freedom of trade with 

when there was no direct heir, the Government i pritish India altlimigh they lew then 


The area enclosed withm the boundaries of 
India Is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — ^nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Native States Is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seven tv 
mllllonB. The Native States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, m 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajimtana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of Incfla, Mysore, neb in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
In the case of 175 States control is exercised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
600 by the Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in direct relation with the 
Government of India The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India ; in one case the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been compelled to group its States, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 


considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell m to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovem- 
ment of its rulers Then cume the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 


customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the Biiti^vh Government. 

Obligations of Native States 

On the other hand the Nat,i\o States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their ruliT.s has no exist cjire oiit- 
. „ , side their terntories Their subjerds ontsidn 

Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy [ their dominions become for all intents and 
toward the Native States In the histone purposes British subjects Where foteign 


Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will per- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the lights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that thev, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy tliat prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
Internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Native 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary the movenjent has beep in the op- 


interests are concerned, tlic Paramount Pow<r 
must act so that no just cause of (dfence is 
given bv its subordinate allies. All Na'tivf 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the Biitish every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a uiilit-ary establish merit ollu r 
than for police, or display, or for co-op' i itioM 
with the Imperial Goyernment, their nnlitn - 
forces, their equipment and anuauKiit .1 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Allhoiizh 
old and unaltered treaties declare tint the 
British Government will have no inannei of 
concern with any of a Maharajali’s depende its 
01 servants, with respect to whom the Mahi 
rajah ia absolute, logic and public opitiiou 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can- 
ning set forth In his minute of 1860, that the 

Government of India is not precluded from 
stopping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may tiircaten any 
part of tiic country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State wiicn there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so," Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernoi -General in Council is the sole judge, 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers junsdiucion 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
m foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the Britisli courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in Native territory, juiisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exorcised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

'J’hc powers of the British Government are 
(•xercisod through Political Officers who as 
a rule reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Jlesident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
RC'.idents or Political Agents. These officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Native States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Native States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
tiative or other matters on which tliey may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments, but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usiiallv entrusted to the Collector 
i f Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Native States 
arc under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. A proposal has been 
made by the Government of India that, in view 
of the increasing importance of the Native 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed who 
shall be in special charge, under the Viccioy, 
of these questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paiainount Power and tlie Native States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to tlie education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmerc, Bajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- 
quarters are at Dclira Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the .disposal of the Native 
States the products of the UniversitleB. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Native 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Native States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the Native troops in the 
Indian Army. Tlicsc are termed Imperial 
Service Troops; they belong to the stAtes, 
t hey are officered Indians ; but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officers, 
under the general direction of the Inspector- 
General of Imperial Service I’roops. Their 
numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 
armament is the same as that of the Indian 
Aiinv and they have done good service often 
under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
in Cliina and in Somaliland. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect ihcir rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs Iiavo lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Piincc and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown I'he improvement m the 
standard of native rule has also permitted tlie 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Native States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Mmto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
wlien ho said * — 

" Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non -interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But m guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and m undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for tile general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There arc also certain matters m which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda 
tion-stonc of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own affaiis." 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, 
is in the Deccan. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population ia,374,676 The general physi- 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by tlie Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
tbp Noith’West Is tbc Trappean region, peopled 


by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil, 
producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
is the granatic region of the Telugus and pro- 
ducing rice 

History. — In pre-hlstoric times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dra vidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but the 
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dominions ol Asoka 272 to 231 B.G. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State 
Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
the Falla vas. Chalukyas and ladavas. In 
1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the time of Aurungzebe the history of 
the State is a confused story of struggles against 
the suryiving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with each other, j 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Maho- ' 
medan independence of the South, and set up i 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as I 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of the Dcccan in 1713. j 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- i 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difflculty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and | 
thus founded the piesent House During the ‘ 
struggle between the British and the French for \ 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his ! 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the ' 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so shnineh ! 
to his engagements as to earn the title of “ Our 
Faitliful Ally.” The pn sent ruU r is Ills ‘ 
Exalted Highress Sir U.-.inan All Klian Baliadur 
Fateh .lung, G r s T 

The Berars — A most important event in , 
the history of the State occuired in November 
1902, when the Assigned Oistruts of Beiar 
were leased in perpetuil y to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the British Govcmmimt on behalf of the i 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, they w'ere “assigned ” without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide lor the maintenance of the Uydeiabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bii- 
tish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 
plus revenues, if any, being payable to the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Tierar as 
a separate unit was very costly, whil<‘ fiom 
the point of view oi the Nizam, the pieoaiious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient. The agreement of 1902 
re-afflrmed His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“ assigned ” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000); the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit tow’ards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to admimstei 
Berar in such manner as tlicy might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of Ills Uigli- 
iiess’ dominions. In accoi dance with this 
agreement the Contingent ceased m March 
1903 to be a separate force at d was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central rroviiices. 

Administration. — The Nizam is supreme in the 
State and exercises the power of life and death 
over his subjects. The form ol government was 
changed in 1919, an Executive Council being 


estabhdicd which consists of seven ordinary and 
one extraordinary members under a president 
, Sir Syed Ah Imam, K.r s i Below the 
I Secretariat the State is divided into Subhas 
! or Divisions, Dl«^t^icts and Talukas. Fifteen 
I District, 88 Taluk and niiir Divisional Boards 
I are at work in the District A Legislative 
! Council, consisting of 23 members, of whom 
[ 12 arc official and 11 non-offlcial, is n sponsible 
for making laws. The Stale maintains its 
own eurrenev, the Osmania Sicca rupee w'lth 
a subordinate coinage In 1904 an improved 
Mahbiibia rupee was struck and this exchanges 
with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to 100. It has its owm postal system and stamps 
for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
.4rmv, eomprihing 15,357 troops, of which 3.72C 
are riassod as Begularand 11,631 as Irregular 
'J'here are in addition 1,264 Inipeiial Service 
Troops 

Finam’i: — \it(T in.inv M(*issitnde‘', th<‘ 
fiiunei.il position of th(‘ State is stioin: l<'or 
Hie \(Mi i9l()-17 ifceipts .iinoiinted to Ks 6(){ 

1 ikhs and t‘\p('nditiij(' to Ks '>1)8 lakhs Fnder 
the latb 1 heading iniist be noti d Ills IXalled 
Highness,* doii.dion ot 1100, 000 to Hie Adnnialtx 
for till anli-siibiiianiK' (MinyiaisJii iu addition 
to Its .5 laUlis ])(i mensem as a war eontiibiitu)n. 

pROimcTioN ANH lNDU«?TnY. — 'I'hc principal 
industry ot the State is agriculture, whuii 
maintains 57*1 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwari- 
As no leliable figures are available to show the 
gross prodiici* it is impossiole to say what pio- 
portion the land revenue bears to it, but it Is 
I eolleetcd w'ltlioiit cliflicnltv. The principal 
food crops arc millet and nee, the staple mone'> 
crops cotton, wdncli is giow'ii extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-seeds The State is 
i r«ch in mineral's Tiie gr(‘at Warangal coal 
[ raeasiiies aie worK(‘d at Singaieni, but the 
I effoits to revive the histone gold and diamond 
, mines have met with very qualified success. 

The manufacturing industries are consequent 
j on the growth of cotton, and eomjnihe three 
sinnnmg and weaving mills and ginning and 
pressing fact ones in the cotton traits 

. Communications — One hundred and tliirty- 
' seven miles of the l>road gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section, tiie broad gauge system of the 
. NizaiiT.s Guaranteed State Bailway takes off, 
limning East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a totiil lengtli of 330 miles. 
Flora Uydeiabad the metre gauge Godaveri 
’ Jtailwav runs Nortli-Wost to Maninad on tlio 
Great Indian renmsula Company’s system 
391 miles There are thus 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barsi Liglit Bailv\ay owns a short extension to 
laitur. The roads are generally inferior. 

Education. — The State maintains two 
Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) la affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepariH students for the local Moulvi and 
Mmishi examinations. In 1910-17 the total 
iniinlier of educational institutions rose from 
1,254 to 2,579, the number of primary seliools m 
l)aitieul.»i having been laigi-lv increased 
Bnluh ResvletU — Mr. C L S IHi'-sdl, i.c s, 
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The Native States— Mysore. 

MYSORE. 


The Stale ox Mysore is surrounded on all sides 
by the Madras Presidency exxept on the north 
and north-west where it is bounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North Canara re- 
spectively and towards the south-west by Coorg 
It is naturally di^idcd into two regions of distinct i 
character ; the hill country (the Malnad) on , 
the west and the wide-spreading valleys and I 
iains (the Maidan) on the east The State ■ 
as an area of 29,461 square miles excluding ' 
that of the Civil and Military Station of , 
Pang.dore and a population of 5,705,:i59. of ; 
wliom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kanaresc 
is the distinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country i 
is varied and interesting. Cl’radition connects 
the table-land of Mysore with manv a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Huma- 
yana and the Mahabharata Coining down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of ' 
the country formed jiarfs of Asoka’s Empire . 
in the third century B C Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventh (eiitury A. 1). 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by tlie J’al lavas and tl«* 
central and southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysoie forirud part 
of the Chola dominion, but the Cholas were 
driven out early in the tweltth century by the 
lloya^alabjau indigenous dynast v with itscapi 
tal at Halebid. Ihe Iloysala power came to an 
end in the early part of the fourteenth century 
Mysore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end ot the fourteiuith century, 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the do- 
minant empire of Yijayanagar, the dynasty 
attained its independence after the downfall 
of Vijayanagann 1565 In the I atti r part of tin | 
eighteenth century the real sov^ rt ignty pa'-Md 
into the hands of Haidar Ah and tln'ii his son , 
Tippu Sultan In 1799, on tin full ot Seringa- i 
patam, the British Government restored the ’ 
State comprise d ■within its pn'sc nt limits, to tlie 
ancient dynasty In the peison of Maharaja Sn ' 
Krishuaraja Wadiyar Bahadur HI. Owing to > 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed 
by the British Government in 1831. In 1881, 
the State was restored to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instruments of Transfer. That ruler 
with the assistance of Mr (afterwards Sir) 
K. Seshadri Iyer, K C 8.1., as Dewan, brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
in 1894 and was Biicceeded by the present 
Maharaja Sir Sn Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S 1., who was installed in 1902. In Novem- 
ber 1913, the Instrument of Transfer was 
replaced by a Treaty which indicates more 
appropriately the relation subsisting between 
the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State, but Baugalorc City 
is the adrainl&trativc head quarters. His 
Highness the Maharaja is the ultimate authority 


in the State and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and four 
Members of the Council including the Extra- 
ordinary Member. The Chief Court consisting 
of three Judges is the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State A Representative Assembly 
meets twice a year at Mysore — opcein October 
during the Dasara and a second time during the 
latter part of April In the October Session 
the Dewan present‘d to the Assembly an account 
of the Finances of the State of the preceding 
Official year and deals also with the more im- 
portant administrative measures. Represen- 
tations about wants and grievances are heard 
and discu^'Sed In the April Session the Budget 
lor the ensuing year is placed before the 
A'^scmbly and its opinion invited. Such of the 
representations of the October Session as wTre 
not heard for wMitt of time arc taken up apd 
discussed along with the fresh subjects brought 
up There is also a Legislative Council consist- 
ing of 25 members, of whom 12 are officials, and 
13 non-officials, l ight elected apd five nomip- 
at( d . 'J’he Council has been given the pnvlloges 
of iiitcrpt nation, diseu'-sion of the State 
Imdgit and the moving of resolutions on 
mattirs other th<in th(‘ budget All the im- 
portant Imuiehes ot thi administration arc con- 
ti oiled b\ bei».irat(' heads of departments For 
administrative purposes, the Stat/e is divided mto 
I H districts and siibdivid(*d mto 08 taliikas, each 
district being under a Deputy Commissioner and 
Distiiet Magistrati' and each taluk under an 
1 Amililar and Subordinate Magistrate The State 
I maintains a military forei' of 1,883 including 925 
in th(‘ Imperial Strvice Lancers and 748 in the 
fmperial Service Transport Corps, which arc 
on ai live service 

The eash balance at the beginning of 1917-18 
was 60 lakhs Total ri'ceipts during the year 
1917-18 were Rs 315 lakhs and total disburse- 
ment 313 The principal revenue heads 
an — Land Rt'venui' Rs lo7 lakhs ; Mining 
Royalty Rs 16 lakhs , Forest revenue 
Rs 44 lakhs. Excise Rs 62 laklis , Stamps 
Rs j ‘2 lalclis , llaihvayK Rs 14 lakhs and Electric 
Power Rs 14 lakhs. Mysore pays an annual 
siibudv of Rs .35 lakhs to the Briti'^h Govern- 
ment besides eontiibiiting indirectly to the 
British R VI lilies under Customs and Salt 

Economic CoNPERENCE — The Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference was organised in June 1911 with 
the object of creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matters connected with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent interchange 
ot views and discussions among those compe- 
tent to deal with them and in order to associate 
men of enlightenment, public spirited citizens, 
prominent agriculturists, merchants and others 
with the officers of Government in such deli- 
berations. TTie Conference meets annually at 
Mysore during the festivities in connection 
w'lth His Highness the Maharaja’s birthday. 
The Dewan is the President of the Conference 
It has three Central CommitteeiJ dealing with 
questions connected with Agriculture, Education 
and Industries and Commerce, and Commlttn s 
for developing economic activities in local areas, 
such as districts, talukas and tovms. Under 
the auspices of the Confcreiiue a monthly Journal 
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is Issued in English and a weekly paper in 
Kannada, and bulletins on important subjects 
are iicriodically issued. 

Ageticies for cnrryinq on the work of the Kronmnu 
Conference in the interior of the Sfifte 

(1) There Is a full time officer attaelud to 
each District, called the District Economic 
Superintendent, wliosc main dui\ is to study 
and invedagate local conditions and organi>>( 
economic activitn sin the District 

(2) A niimbi'r oJ non-official gentlemen liavc 
been appointed Honorary Supervisors in Taluks 
to a-.Hist Taluk Progress (Jornmittc'cs and other 
agmicK'S connected with tlie E( onomn Conic - 
rence in stimulating the aeti\itus ot tae jieopli 
in tile advancement ol education, agriculture 
industries and trade 

Aoriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employc'd in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenuie is Kyotwan 
The principal food crops aic lagi, nee, jola, 
millets, gram and sugaicane and the chi(‘f 
fibres an cotton and san-liemp Ov( r 28, ()()() 
acres are under mulbeiry, the silk indii'.try bi mg 
the most profitable in Mysore next to gold 
mining. A Superintendent ot Sen-culture lias 
recently been appointed, arrangcdmuits are bi iiig 
made for the supply of disease Iree sec‘d and a 
central and 0 Taluka I’ojnilar Schools have bi eii 
started. The Department ot Agriculture 
which was recently reorganised on a large scale 
IS popularising agriculture on scniitifh lines by 
means of demonstrations, iii\('stigations aiul 
experiments There is one (’(uitral larm at 
Hebbal to deal with all classes of crops and 
two others, one at Hiriyur in eoimectioii uitli 
cotton and crops suited to localities uherc tlie 
rainfall is light and the other at Marathnr in 
the region of heavy rainfall A Sngareane 
Farm has been opened ujnder the new Krishiia- 
rftjasa,gara works and Committees have Incii 
constituted in several districts for the devtlop* 
ment of the Sngareane tultnalioii 
Industries and Commi-rcj: — a Dt^pari- 
meiit ot Industries and ComnuTi-c was organised 
in 1913 with a view to tin de\(. lopment ot In- 
dustries and Commerce in the State Its 
main fimctioris arc stimulating private enter- 
prise by the offer of teclmical ad\ice and otlur 
assistance lor starting new industries, unde r- 
taking experimental work for pioneering in- 
dustries and developing existing industries 
and serving as a general bureau ot iiitormation 
m industrial and commercial matters A 
system ot granting loans for tlie purcliase ot 
machinery and appliances has been introduced 
in the* State The maiuiUctunng industries 
include two cotton mills, one woollen 
mill, nine cotton ginning mills, three cotton 
presses, and three silk filatures Tliere are also 
one oil mill, seventeen rice mills, nine sugar 
mills, sixteen brick and tile factories, one cigar 
factory, two tanneries, fifteen mechanical 
workshops, two distilleries, one silk reeling 
house, two flour mills, seven bonc-ciiishing 
mills and coffee works, two dyeing lactones, 
one hosiery, one brcwT’ry, one non and 
brass foundry, ope lacquer uork factory, 
two taxidermic works, one saw-mill, one 
weaving factory, one Pharmaceutical work, 
owe wood turning and one art Litho- 


graphic press. In addition there are fifty-four 
pumping plants for irrigation. The Sandal- 
w'ood Oil ]<^actorv started on an experimental 
basis I now working on a commercial scale 
'I'lie fa^’torv at Mysore has aKo commenced 
op<* rations on alajgi scale (Government have 
santtioiK'd a selitme for tlu maniilartnr< of 
paper pulp from bamboos Pr('hminarv in- 
VvStigaiions have b(in com pi t( d lorisfabli h- 
ing w'ood distillation and iron woiksin ilie State 
and an agnsment has bun entered into W’ltli 
M‘-sis Tata A Sons lor working theSdume 
J^O' al Syndic ates linM' been tonned atDa\angeri‘ 
and Mvsoie for < stablislnng cotton mills at 
those plan's A button factorv bus just be i n 
'>tarlcd as well as a soap ladorv and a nnial 
w'oiking lactoiv (kiiu e.'-sion^' bavc bitn grant- 
ed to a i>rivate geiitk'inan m jMvsok' loi the 
maiiulaetiire ol m.itdiis a'- a home industry 
An Alls and ('rails Depot lias b>-en opemd to 
give s|)‘cial i neon rage men t for inhiv workers, 
-'andalwood cant is and to tho-e engagt'd in 
pr('i>aiing bigli ela' s silk , lace clotius and inc'tal 
w'oiks Honu' Indn tries Institutes liaNc been 
establislu d at lUiigaloK and Mysore The 
t stabhshliK nt of a Cential Di tin t and C-ommer- 
(lal Mnsdiins at Distiut ad quarters has 
bell saiKtionid \ Oliambir oJ Commeree 
ha'- b < II ( stablidu d at liaiigalon uitli brandus 
at important tradt centr* s 'J'lu Department 
ha-- bnn r< constitnli d '•o a'^ to jnoMde lo- a 
sc'parate dm ion loi dealing soli Iv witli qlu^- 
tions nlating to tomnu'riial dc vdopnu nts in 
tin- Stall 

Bankino — In 1013, a State-aided bank 
called tlic Dank ol Mysoie was started witli 
ifs hcadquartcis in Eangaloro and agencies 
at many of the irnjiortaiit places in tlic Ste o. 
liisidis tins then an two J'lOMiuial Banks, 
2 Distrnt Banks, 15 Federal Banking Unions 
and 1,097 ('o-opi ralnt Soi letii s voiking with 
a total Working Capital ol Jls (>5 04 J.aklis 

COMMUNK'ATIONS — The Bailway system 
I radiates f 10111 Bangaloie, vaiioiis Inanches ot 
I the Madias and Southern ^Mahratta Railway 
I running tbrongh the State 'J’lie length of the 
i lines owned by the State and woikcd under 
I contiait bv the Company is 411 23 miles, ol 
whieh 9 88 arc of broad gauge and the rest 
'metre gauge '1 he Kolar Distrid Board Kail- 
way (()3 miles) and the Bungalofe-Chickballa- 
pur Light JUilw.iv (3.) miles) both of 2'-(i'' 
gauge togi ther witli a tramway Irom 'Tankerc 
to Narasimharajapuia (27 miks) 2 ieet gauge 
have 1)1(11 0])ened and arc being worked by 
Slate Agoncj 

Tw'o liiK'S, Cim kjapur to Chiialdnig, 21 mih s, 
m''tre-gaugi , and Tadasa-lli bbi , B) miles, 
2 led gaiigi , an under construction. Si'veral 
other piojec.t'- Wire under surviy and investi- 
g.itiou duiing the year and some of them are 
about to be taken up for coustnu tioii m the 
near future 

Education — A separate University for 
Mysore w^as established on the 1st July 1910 
It is of the teaching and residential tyjie com- 
posed of the Cf*ntrai College at Bangalore, and 
! tlU' Maharaja’s College at Mysore, with head- 
quarters at Mysore An important feature 
1 1-, that the Univi rsity com e is one of three 
I veal'-, what corn spoil ds to the first year in 
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otliLi Umvi being in tJu ColJogiaU High 

School which 8p('cJaUv trains the students for 
(Hie year to fit tliem tor the University course 
The two colleges are elhcicntiy eqnippfd and 
ori^aniscd and there a traiiiinK colh foi men 
located at Mysore Ihero is also a college for 
women at Mysore, i e , the JMuharfini’s College 

With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select towns and the increase m the nmn- 
ber of village schools, primary education has 
during recent years made considerable advance 
Schools have been staited for iinpartinginstruc- 
lion in agricultural, commercial, engineering 
JMid other technical subjects. Adult education 
11 lid vacational training hn ve also been taken in 
band I’liere were altogether 111 1917-18, 
public and 1,107 private educational institutions 
Ml the State This giviss one school to every 
J 7r> square miles of the area and to every 531 
irihabitants. 

Places op Interest. — Mysore City, the 
capital, is a modern city bud out with line 
loads and suburbs. Tlic prominent buildings 


are tJie Palace, the Chamarajendra Tcchaicai 
Institute. Government House, the Maharaja's 
College, the Maharani's College and the Oriental 
Library. 

Bangalore, the largest city in the State and 
the commcrcml and manufacturing centre, 
stands on a talile land, 3,000 feet above the 
<»ea and 18 noted for its salubrious climate and 
luxuriant gardens The piincipal places of 
interest arc tlic Public Offices, the Central 
College buildings, the Museum, the Lai Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskrit Institute 

The histone town of Seringapatara, the 
famous Jog Falls, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Sivasaimidram Falls, and Bolur, Somnathpiir and 
Halebid with tiicir temples of exquisite archiree- 
tiiic, are some of the other important places 
of interest in the State. 

Beside nt in Mysore and Chief Commssioner 
of Coorq.—H V Cobb, C.S I., C.I.E., I C.S 

Dewan . — Sardar M. Kantaraja Urs, 0. S. I. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly m 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four distinct blocks* (1) the soulhem 
iistnct of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by Uritisli tern- 
♦^ory ; (2) central district. North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; 
(3) to the Nort.b of Ahmedabad, the district of 
KaJi ; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. Tlie area of the 
State IS 8,182 square miles ; the population is 
over two millions, of whom over four- fifths 
are Hindus. 

Bistort — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-uj) of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
look place in 1705. In later expeditious 
Pilaji Galkwar, wlio may be considered as 
the fomider of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 1706. Since 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Guiarat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since when it has always been in the 
hand^ of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal authority 
II. Gujarat did not end until the tall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1758, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, be continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1708, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two ri\al sous. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by hts sons Savaji Ilao 1 
Fattesmg Bao, Manaji Bao and Oovind Ilao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Bao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 


of the Bombay Oovemmeiit, who established 
the authority of Anand Kao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of 1806 between the British Go- 
vernment and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
aha that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be pimilarlv 
arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Bao Peahwa, 
the Pmdari hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II. wa» Gaikwar, 
diUerenres aroae between the two Govern- 
ments, wfuch were settled by Sir James 
Camac, Governor of Bomlay in 1841. 
Qanpat Kao s’jccceded Sayaji Bao in 1847 
During bis rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Go- 
vernment. His successor Khaude Bao, who 
ascended the Gadi in 1858, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. lie was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 187r Malhar Ilao was deposed in 
1875 for “ notorious misconduct ** and “gross 
misgovern merit,'* but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Kao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and 18 the present Gaikwar. Be was invested 
with full powers m 1881 . 

Administration.— An executive council, 
consisting of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State Is di^ded 
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into tour prants each of whJcli js subdivided f 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there j 
are in all 42. Attempts nave tor some years \ 
been made to restore village autonomy, and ! 
village panchayats have been formed which, 
form part of a scheme for local self-government | 
There is a J^egialative Department, under a j 
liCgal llemembrancer, which is responsible for j 
making laws There is also a Legislative Council, , 
consisting of nominated and elected men»hcrs ' 
A High Court at liaroda iiossesses jurisdiction ' 
over the whole of the State and hears all final i 
appeals. From the decisions ot the high Court, 
appeals lie m ceitain cases, to the Maharaja, | 
who decides them on the advice of the Hiizur l 
Nyaya Sahha. The Stale Armv ciin-'isrs of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3.S«'0 Iriogwldr lorce^ 

Finance — Tn ]0ir».i7, the total ncMiits of, 
the State were 11^ 202 l.ikhs and tin di^bur'-e- 
inentb 3ls. 180 lakh‘s. The principal Iteveniit i 
heads wire* — Land Revenue, 114 1aklis,! 

Ahkari, Rs. 2<* l.ikli'-, Opium, Rs 5 laklw , 
Kailways, R'; 11 lakhs, Intensi Rv jo lakhs, 
Tiihuti' from other St.Ues, Rs 7 lakhs Rritish 
Currency was introdiiKd in 1901. 

pRonuc’TiON AND INDUSTRY — Agriculture 
an 1 iiastiire support 0^ per cemt of tlic iw'ople 
The piineipal crops aic iicc, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rape->ct'd, I»oppv, cotton, sau hemp, 
tobacco, sugaieanc, maizi, and garden crops 
The gieatcr part of the State is hehl on motwari 
tenuic Ihc State contains few mincials 
except sandstone, whK> is cjuariud at Songar, 
and a variety ot otluT stones winch are httU 
worked 'J heie ate .iO inlubtiial or couimer 
cial concern* in the State registered under tlie 
State CkiTiipanies' Act There are four Agii- 
eiiltural Banks and .550 Co-op( rative Socntns 
in tile Rarocla State 

Communication*? — ' ihcR H <feC T Railway 
crosses part of the Na\saii and R'iroda prants, 


and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi pranf. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Bawda Durbar in 
all the tour prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Raroda-Oodhra 
Chord line IL & C. I.) jass through the 
Stata The ILiilways constructed by the 
State are about 50(» miles in length and 93 nnle«» 
are under constiuclion. Good roads arc not 
nunicrous 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 3,113 institutions of cliffeieut kind-, 
iU 50 of which Lnglish is taught. The Baroda 
College IS atniiated to the Bombay Unlve^slt^ 
Theie aie a number of high schools, technic.* I 
schools, and schools for sjieeial classes, sin h 
as the jungle tribes and unclean casteo. TIk 
S tate I? “in a way pledged to the policy of 
fiee and coinpuhory piimarv education.** Jt 
inamtaiiis a system of ruial and travelling 
hbrancs Ten per cent, of the population i« 
returmd in the census as literate Total 
e.cpense ou Ediuation is about Rs. 2.3 lakhs. 

Capital City — Baroda City with the car.- 
tonmei.t has a poimlation of 99,345. Tt con 
tains a public paik, a number ot fine public 
buildings, palaces and otllccs : and it is crowded 
with llirdu temple's 'J'ho eantonroent is to the 
Noitn-wcst of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. Ai> 
Improvement 'frust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitions 
piogiaiiimc. 

Riler — Ills Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i, 
T)owlat-i-Rnglishia Mahaiaja Sir Sa\aji R.m 
Omdvwar Sena Ivhas Khel, Saui'-her Bahadur, 
a c S 1 , (1 c 1 E., Mah.iruja of Baroda 
OfJ</ ItnnJent — W. I* B.irtoii, C I E. 

Dcic’c/n— Mannbh.ii N Mehta Esq ,M.A , LL 15, 
r S 1. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency are mcliided the Native Slali*'- 
of Ivalat, Ivhaian and Las J5ela. The Khan ot 
Kalat IS head ot the Baluchistan tribal chiets 
wliose territoiies are comprised under the follow- 
ing divisions — .lhalaw'an, S.uaw'an, Mukran, 
Karlihi and Domki-Kahcii-Uinrani 'I’Iicm* 
districts form wliat may be ternmd Kalat i 
Baluchistan, and occupy an aiea of 54,713 
square miles. The inhabitants ot the oountiy 
are either Brahms or Baluchis, both being 
Mahoniedans of the Sunni sert The country 
is sparsely populated, tlie total number 
being about 336,423 It derives its chief im- 
portance from Its position with regard to Af- 
ghanistan on the north-w^estem frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government arc goveniod by two trea- 
ties of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. There are, 
liowevei, agreements with Ivalat m connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cession of jurisdiction on the 


railways and m the I5olan Pass, and the perma- 
nent leas(s of Quofta, Nushki and Nasiiabad 
'I’lie Khan i- a-'-'istcd in the administration of the 
State bv a Wa/ir-i-Azam lent, by th*' Briti^'h 
' Goveiniuent. The Covernor-CcneraTs Agent 
ill Baluchistan conducts tlie rf'lations between 
I the Government of India and the Khan, and 
I excHises his genertd politual supervision over 
i the district. The levenuc of the State is about 
j Rs. 12,14,000. The preSdit Khan is, Ills 
I llighiK sb Beglar Begi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
I of Kalat, G c I L He W’as hoin in 18{)4 
1 Kharan extends in a westerly and south - 
I westeilv direction from near Nushki and Kalat 
I to the Persian border. Its area is 18,565 square 
I miles , it has a population of 22,663 and an 
1 annual average revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000 

j The pre sent Chn f , Sardar Bahadur HabibiiliaJi 
1 Khan, was born about 1897 and succetded 
I his fallur Sardar Yakub Klian in 1911, whi n 
i the latter was murdered bv his uncle Amir 
Khan. The Stati dniddi into 13 Niaba',* 
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and the whole sources of income arc entirely 
agricultural. 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, about 50 miles west 
of the Sind boundary. Area 7,132 square miles ; 
population 61,205, chiefly Sunni Mahomedans, , 
estimated revenue about Ks 3,85,000. The j 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound ' 
by agreement with the British Government to ' 
conduct the administration of Ins State in ' 


accordance with the advice of the Govemor- 
General’s Agent. This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
T’hc Jam also employs an approved 
Wazir, to whose advice he is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
businesb. 

Agnd to the Gnvernor-General for Baluchi- 
4an -—Hon Lt -l ol A B Dew, c S I , C I E. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Kajputana is the name of a great teriitonal 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Native States, two 
chiefbhips, and the small Biitish province of 
Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern l)oun- 
dary runs across the central icgion of India in 
an irregular zigzag line Of the Native States 
17 are Itajput, 2 (Bliaratpur and Dholpur) jire 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mahomedan 'i'he chief 
admimstrauvo control of the British district in- 
vested ex-ojfficw in ilie iiolilical oifacer, who holds 
the post of Govcrnor-Gencrars Agent for the 
supervision of the relations between tJie several 
Native States of Bajputana and tiie Government 
of India. For administiative purposes they are 
divided into the following groups — Alwar 
Agency, Bikanir Agency, Eastern liajpuUna 
Agency, 3 States (Bliaratpur, Dholpur Jvarauli), 
Ilaraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 States ^principal 
States Bundi and Tonk) , .Jaipur Kesidcin v, 
8 States (principal State, Jaipui), Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States, Mewar Itesideiicy , 
Southern llajputana States Agency, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara) , 'Westcin lUj- 
putaiia States Agency ; 3 States (principal 
States, Marwar and Siiohi). 

The Aravalli Bills intersect tlie country 
almost from end to end J’he tract to tlic north- 
west of the hills IS, as a whole, sandy, ill-waleicd 
and unproductive, but iniprovcs giadually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To tlie 
Boutli-east on the Aravali Bills he higlier and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive lull 
ranges and which arc traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications — The total length ol rail- 
ways in llajputana is 1,576 miles, ot wdiich 739 
aie tlie property of the British Government. 
The llajputana-IVlalwa (Government) runs fiom 
Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native State 
railways the most impoitant is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marw'ar Junction to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 


are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 

' llajputs, Minas, Qujars, Bhila, Mails, and 
, Balai« Tiic llajputs aie, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of tlie country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
I rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
i position as integral families of pure descent, 
j as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
I luling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
i India ; and tlicir social prestipf' mav be measured 
' by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
I (as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
I docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
1 tion wMth, one of these Rajput stocks. 

I The population and area of the States are as 
j follows — 


“Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
ulture ; 


Inhabitants.- 

lation are engaged in some form of agricul 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2i per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numeious 


Name of State. 


Me war Residency — 

Ud.iipur 
i Bansw'ara 

j Dungarpur 

j Partabgarh . . 

j Western States Residency — 

I Jodhpur 

j Jaisalmer 

I Sirohi 

Jaipur Resiliency — 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

UaraoU-Tonlc Agency — 
Bundi 
Tonk 
Shahpura 

Eastern States Agency — 
Bharatpur 
Dholpur 
Karauli 

Kotah-Jhalawar Agency — 
Kotah 
Jhalawar 
Bikaner 
Alwar 


Area in 
square 
miles 


12,953 
1,946 
1,447 
886 i 


Population 

in 

19LI. 


1,293,776 

165,463 

159,102 

62,704 


34,903 2,057,653 

10,062 88,311 

1,904 189,127 


15,570! 2,636,674 
858: 87,191 

101 2,664 


2,2201 218,730 

1,114 303,181 

405, 47,397 


1,982 

1,156| 

1,2421 


6,684 

8101 

23,311 

3,141 


626,665 

270,973 

166,786 


689,089 

96,271 

700,983 

791,688 
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Udaipur State (also called Meywar) was 
founded in about 646 A.D. The capital city is 
Udaipur, which is beautifully situated on the 
slope of a low ridge, the summit of which is 
crowned by the Maharajah’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is Ills Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 
Bahadur, G 0 s.i., q c i e , who was boni in 1849 
and succeeded in 1884. He is the head of the 
Soesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. The 
administration is carried on by the Maharana, 
assisted by two ministerial officers wlio form the 
chief executive department in the State. The 
levenue and expenditure of the State are now 
about 35 and 32 lakhs a year resiiectivclv 
Udaipur is rich in minerals which are little 
worked. Its archroological remains arc numer- 
ous, and stone inscriptions dating from the 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Rajputana, became a separate State about 
1527. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the Marathas, and paid tribute to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to 
become tributary to the British Government on 
condition of the expulsion of the Marathas, but 
no definite relations were formed with him 
till the end of 1818. The present ruler is Hn 
Highness Bay Ravau Maharaival Sri Prithi 
Singh Bahadur, who was born in 1888 and 
succeeded his father in 1913. The normal 
revenue is about 8 lakhs and the cxpcnditur'* 
is nearly equal to the income The urea of tlie 
State Is 1,940 square miles, and the jiopulation 
187,468 His Highness is entitl(‘d to a salute 
of 15 guns. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Pagar 
It was invaded by the Mahrattos m 1818 
As in other States, inhabited by hill tubes, it 
became necessary at an early period ot 
British supremaev to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhills. The State represents the 
Gadhi of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century, when 
Mahup, the rightful heir to the Chittor 
Throne, migrated to these parts. The present 
Chief IS His Highness Rai Rayan Maliarawal 
Shn Lakshmau Singhji born on 7th March 1908 
and succeeded on 15th November 1918 
Ills Highness being minor, th(* administration 
IS carried on bv the Executive f!oimcil ot the 
State under the suyiervision of the I’olitical 
Agent, Southern Raiputana States No lail- 
way line crosses the territory, the nearest rail- 
way station, Ddaipiir, being 05 miles distant 
Revenue a iittR above 5 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Eanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawal only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim SItaht Rs. 72,700, (winch then being 


coined in the State IVDnt was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native Statos) in lieu of 
R«. 15,090 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
oonnexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entored into was subsequently cancelled 
by liOrd Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State w’as taken under protection, 
was made in 1818 The tribute to Holkar is 
paid through the British Government, and in 
1904 w’as converted tolls 36,350 British eurrenev 
The presimt rulrr is Ills Highmss Maharawal 
Sir Ragliunatli Singh Bahadur, K c I K , who was 
bom in 1859 and 'siiececded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Mahrawat with the 
help of the IJeir-Apparent, and, in judicial mat- 
ter", of a Coinniittd of eleven members styled 
the Kaj Sabha or State Conneil Revenue about 
4 lakliir exp’iidiiiire nearly 32 lakhs. The 
hnaiK lal artminKtiatjon is now under the direct 
supervision of thr State 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana, 
also called Mai war, consists laigcly of desolate, 
sandy coindrv 'J’lie Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Rathor (Uan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhv'a. 'J'he ivirliest know’ii king oft lie clan 
lived in Ihe sixth ei'iitiiiy from which time on- 
waids lluir hisloiy is fairlv clear 'J'he foun- 
dation of Jodlipur dates from about 1212, ard 
the foundations of Jodhpur City were laid m 
1459 by Rao Jodlm. The State came under 
Brmsii jiioteetion in 1818. In 1839 the British 
Govcinment had to intcrfcie owing to misrule, 
and the same thing occurred again in 1868. 
.laswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers 111 1898, the miiioiity rule having 
been (an led on by his uiKh* Maharaja Sir 
Prutab Singh He died in 1911 and was suc- 
ceeded by In'* eldest son Maharaja Sumei Singh 
Bahadur, wdio w'as then 14 years of age The 
administration of the State was carried on 
by a Considl ot R( g ncy appointed by the 
Uovfrnmint, pnsiihd ov« r by M.ijor-Gencral 
MaJmiaja Sir Pi.d.ib Singh, who abdicated the 
Gadi of Idai to (any on as R< gi nt the retornis 
111 Jodlipur whicli he had b( gun in the time of 
hisneplK w, Mahar.ija Sir Sardar Singh Bahadur 
Oil the out hr. ak of tlie Enroiiean War both the 
Maharaja and the Regc'nt olh red th( ir services 
and wi re .illowi d to proived to the Front The 
voung Alah.iiaja wa«,, for his services at the 
Front, hoiionn d with an Honorary Lv'iitenant- 
shjp in the Biitish Armv, and was Invi'sted 
with lull ruling poweis in 1910 and died 
on .hd OctolxT 19|S He was sueiei'ded by 
Ins vounger hrotln'r Maharaia Timed Singhji 
Salub Bahadur, who is a minor, the adminis- 
tration ol tlie State t)( ing carrK'd on bv a Council 
of R(>genev jm'suhd oVer by Maior-tieneral 
H 11 Mahuaia Sir I’latap Singhji Sahel) B,i- 
hadiir as lx lore !(< Venue 80 lakh-. exjK ndituie 
50 iakli- 

Jaisalmer State oni* of the Iarg(‘st States 
III Rajputana and covero an area of 16,002 
square miles. Tlie Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and clauu descent from Xiishna 
Jai.sahner City was foundi'd iiill56, and the State 
entered into an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with the British Government in 1818. In 1844, 
after the British conipiest of Sind the forts of 
Shahgaih, Garsia, and Gliotaru, wdiich Imd 
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formerly belonged to Jaisaimer, were restored 
to the State. The present Ruling Prince is 
His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Shri 
Jawaharslnghji Bahadur. Revenue about 
four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the mam feature is Mount Abu, 5,660 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi arc Dcora Kajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan whiclj furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suttored 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this wa.s disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Dhiraj Matiarao Sir Xesri 
Singh Bahadur, G.c i.e , k.c i e. The State is 
ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Musahib Ala who is the heir apnarent and other 
officials. Revenue about 8 lakhs , expenditure 
7 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Baj- 
putana. It consists, for tlie most jiart, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja ot Jaijmr is 
the head of the Kachwaha dan ot Rajputs, 
which claims deseent from Kiisa, the sou of 
Rama, king of Ajodhya, and th(‘ hero of the 
tamous epic poem the Rama v ana 'Jhe dy- 
nasty m Eastern Rajputana dates trum about 
the middle of the twelfth ccntuiy, uhen Amber 
was made the capital ot a small State' The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as genernh 
under the Mughals in latei centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Smgh in the 
eighteenth century who was icmaik.ible for his 
seieutiflc knowledge and skill It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber and tmilt tlic 
present city ot Jaipur and clovati'd the State 
above the prim ipahties around On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the .iats of 
Bliaratpur and internal dihi)utes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. Biiti.sh protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturiied and a Coum il ot Regcm y 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Rain Singh assumed full jiowcis He 
nominated as bis succes‘'or Kaiin Singh who 
succeeded iii 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madlio Siiigli 11, and is the present ruler He 
was born m 1861, and, iii consideration of Ins 
youth, the administiatioii was at first conducted 
by a Council under the joint pre.sidcncy of the 
Mahamja and the Poliiieal Agent. He was 
invested with full powers in 1882 In 1887, his 
salute was raised fiom 17 to 19 guns as a peisonal 
distinction, followed in 1806 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 lie was creat'. d a G c s i In 
1901 a G.c I E , and in 1903 a G c v o In 1004 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj- 
puts, and in 1911 a Major General In 1908 he 
was presented with the Honorary degree of 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University and in 1912, 
made a Donat of the order of the Hospital of 
St. John ol Jerusalem He w'as made a g.b E. 
in 1918. Among important events oi llis 
Higlmcss’s rule may be mentioned the raising 
of the Imperial Service' I’raiisport Corps iii 
1889-90, the constnietion of numerous irrigation 
works, hospitals and dispensaries; and the gift 
of 25 lakhs as an endowme nt to the Indian 
People's Famine Relief Tru'^t llis Highness 
has contributed about 14 lakhs to various War 
funds, and 10 machine guns as a tliauk-offcring 


for tlic recovery of H. M. the King from his 
accident in France. Jaipur City is the largest 
town in Rajputana and is one of the few eastern 
cities laid out on a regular plan. It contains, 
in addition to the Maharaja’s Palaci', many fine 
buildings. The administration of the 8tate is 
earned on by the Maharaja assisted by a Council 
of ten members, llie military force consists of 
an ImperDl Sit vice Transport Corps which has 
twice served in Frontier campaigns and in the 
present war, and about 5,000 infantry, 700 
cavalry and 860 artillerymen Q'hc normal 
revenue is about 05 lakhs , expenditure about 
59 lakhs. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other ; the 
northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
Hat and fertile. The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Itathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Baja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
wfio<^c second son founded the town of Kishan- 
gaih in 1011. The State was brought under 
Jtritisli proti'ction in 3 818. After various 
disputes necessitating Bntisli mediation, the 
State entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part ot the nineteenth century. 
'I’Ik jm sent riil» i is Lu'ul -Colom 1 llis Highness 
Mahaiaj.ulhiiaj Sir M.idan Singh JJahaclui, 
K c s I , K c I 11 , Timdai Jta ihai-Diilai/d Mak.iii, 
who was horn in 1884 ami w^as mvesii d with 
pow. ism l‘)o5 He administi rs the Stati W'lth 
tin In Ip ol a Courn il ol twomemlH i'' His Higji- 
iiesh served in Iraiice in 1014-1.5 and was men- 
tioned ill despatdies hv Ik I d-Maishal Lord 
French Revenue 5*7 lakhs, Cxpcndituie 4 0 
lakhs 

Lawa State, or takurat, of Rajputana la 

a srpaiatc chielship under the protection ot the 
British Goveiniueiit and independent of any 
JSiative States. It foinK‘rl> Ix'longed to Jaipur 
and tlieu hecdiiK i)art ol tin* State of lonk. In 
18t>7. the Kaw'ab of Tonk munh'red the Thakur’s 
untie and bis tollowers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present SLite. The Thakurs ol 
J^'iw’a belonged to the IMaruka sept of the Kach- 
w'aha Rajputs. Ihc present Thakur, Mangal 
Singh, was born in 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in 31ay, 1892. Rev enuc about Rs 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountmuous territory m 
the south-east of Rajiiutana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Cliauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by tins si'pt has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early pait of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feudt with Mc'war and Malwa 
followed. It Ihiew in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Maiathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at wdiich tune it W'as paying 
tribute to Holkar ’I'lie present ruler of this 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 8 m an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, g O.I.K., G.C.V.O., 
G c.S.l He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 10 Ukhs Expenditure 
9*6 lakhs 

Tonk Slate —Partly In Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six districts sepa- 
rated from each other. The rifling family 
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belongs to the Sai.uzai Clan of the Jiunerwal < 
tribe . The founder of the dynasty was Amir- , 
nd-Dowla Kiuab Mahomed Amir Kliaii liaba- ' 
dur. General of the Army collected at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The found - 
atiou of the State was Uid down in the yeai 
1817. Ills graiiTJ son was deposed. The present ' 
ruler of the State is Uis Jtlighness Ainiiud- 
JDowla Wazirul Mulk N.iwab Sir Hafiz Muham- ' 
mad Ibrahim Ah Khan Baliadur, G o i E., G c s I ! 
The administration is conducted by the Haw’ab 
and a Council ol; three members. Kevenue 17 ; 
lakhs’ Expenditure 10 lakha 

Shahpura Chiefship is a small pastoral 
State. Tlie ruling faijiily belongs to the See- ; 
sodia clan ot Rajputs. The Chielship came into ' 
existence about 1629, being a grant fiom the ' 
Emperoi Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The , 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singh, K c i.E , who 
succeeded by adoption in 1R70 and reeeivcd . 
fuU poweis m 18/6 In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the British (lovernment 
the Kaja Bhiraj iiossesses the estate of KachhoLi ■ 
m Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does . 
formal service as a great noble of that State. 
Revenue 3 lakhs ; Expenditure 2*6 lakhs. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists laigidy of an 
immense alluvial plain, watcKd by the lUii- 
ganga and other riveis , 

The present ruling family are Jats, of the | 
Sinsinwal clan who, tiace then pedigne to tlu ; 
eleventh century The Jiharatpur luling lamily | 
IS ot the Sinsinwal clan named so attei then 
old village Sinsini Bhaiatpui was the liist 
State in Rajputaiia that made alliame with 
the Biitisli Goveinment in 1803, helped Lord I 
Lake with 5,000 hois(' in Ins (oiuiiie.st of Agra 
and battle ot Laswaii wheicuii the Maiatha ^ 
power was entirely tuokeii and rcitived 5 dis- ' 
tricts us reward lor the serviu' In lb04, how- ' 
ever, Bharatimi sided w ith Jaswaiit Rao iiolkai , 
against the Goveimneiit which resulted in a | 
hglit with the Government Bcacc was re- i 
established in 1805 under a lienty of alliance i 
and it continues in foicc The State, being 
usurped by Buijan Sal in 1825, the British 
Govciument took the cause ot the iightlul hen 
Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahab. Bhaiatpur 
was besieged by Loid Coinbeimeie, and as the , 
laithiul subjects almost all joined the Jhitish 
Army, the lesult could not be otherwise than , 
(aptiiie of the Capital and restoration oi the ' 
State to its rightliil ow ncr Bharatpui re ndi red 
valuable service to the Biitish Government j 
dining the Mutiny. 'I’he piescnt Chief is a 
minor, Mahaiaja Saw'ai Kisheii Singh Bahadui, 
who was born in 1890 and succeeded in | 
the following year his father Ram Singh, 
who was deposed 'J’he administiation i» 
carried on by a Council of tour Members presided 
over by a Political Agent Revenue 32 lakhs. 
Expenditure 31 lakhs. 

Dholpiir State, the easternmost State in 
Rajputana, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times. It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formerly owned it, but by a ticoh airange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made over to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh, in exchange tor his territory of 
Gohad which w’as given up to Sindhia. The 
ruling family are Jats ot the Bamraolia clan, the 


lattei name being deuved fiom a place neai 
Agra where the family held laud in the twelfth 
century. The present chief — who is assisted 
in the administration by three Ministers — is 
H H Maharaj Rana Sir Udaibhan Singh 
Lokuider Bahadur He w’as born in 1893 and 
'•uctfeded in 1911 He was created a KCsi 
in January 1918 Revenue 15 lakhs, Expen- 
diture 12 lakhs 

Karauli State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
Rajputana, of whieh the luler is the head ot the* 
Jadon elan oi Raiputs Who claim direct de'seent 
from Ivruhna ami vVe*re at one tune very powei- 
fiil. On th(‘ dec lino oi the Mughal power the 
Stat(‘ Was siibjug<ited by tlie Mai.ithas, but by 
the tieaty of 1817 it Was taken iineler Britisli 
piotection Its siibs('(|uent history isofinte'r- 
est chielly ior a famous adoption case, in 1852 
The pic sent ruler is H.H Maharaja Sir Banwai 
Pal Deo Bahadur, G 0 I E , who was bom in 
1864, iimtalle^d ill 1889, and in ve*sted with powers 
in 1889 He is assisted by a council of two 
me'inbeis Revenue 6 lakhs , Expi'iiditurc 5 
lakhs. 

Kotah State bdongs to the Kara sect of 
the clan oi Chauhaii RajpnLs, and ttie early 
history ot their boU''<' is, up to the 1 7th century, 
idnitical With that of the Bundi family from 
which they aie an ottshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates fiom 1625 It came und r 
Briti''h protection in 1817 'Phe pri'seiit rub r 
IS ir It Lieut -Colonel Muhaiuo Sir Lhiecl 
SinglilUhadui , o o s i , G 0 I E , G i$ E , who was 
horn in 187.1 and invested with lull powiTS in 
1896 In administration lu' is ast-isUd by u 
Diw'an (Dewan Baliadur Chaiibe llaghiinath 
Das, C b i ) The most important event of b‘s 
rule has bt en tlu rtstoraiion, on the deposition 
ol tlu late ehntol tlu‘ Jlialawar State, of 15 
out ol the 17 districts whiih had hi'cii cided hi 
1838 to form tliat principality. Revenue 46 
lakhs , Ev'iionditure 42 laklis 

Jhalawar State (tor history see under 
Kotah) consists of two sejiarate tracts in the 
south-east ot Jlajiiutana. 'The ruling f.unil> 
belongs to iiic Jhalu clan of Rajputs. I'he lust 
luler was deposed lor misgoveimnent in 1896, 
pait of the State was reassigned to Kotah, ami 
Kiinwar Bhawaiii Singh, son ot Thukur Chhatar- 
saJji ot Fat ehpui, was .selected by Government 
to be the Chief ol the new State He was boin 
m 1874 und was created a K e.s i. in 1908. He 
IS assisteil in adiiiimstration by a Council, has 
establish(‘d many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend educHtion in the State. 
Revenue 6 laklis. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of saud> and ill- 
wateied land. It was founded by Bika, a 
Rathor Rajput, Luo sixth son of a Chief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th century. Rai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbar’s most distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there waa constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the dacoitb on the soutliern borders of the 
State. 'J'he Tliakurs of the State contmued to 
give trounle up to the eighties. The present 
Ruler IS Major-General 11. H. Maliarajah Sn Sir 
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<xanga Smglijl Baliadur, G.c s.i , a c.i e., a.d.c. 
to the King, who was born in 1880 and invested 
with full powers in 1898. lie rais« d an Imperial 
Service CanK'l dorps whi< h sc'rved in diuna and 
Somaliland, and His Highness served in th« 
lorlnor campaign hini-ii li, bv mg mention* d in des- 
patches. ill 1900 he was awarded the llrst class 
K.aisar-i-Hind medal for the active pait he took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900. He 
is an honorary ll d. of Cambridge In adminis- 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre- 
taries, to eaeli of whom aic allotted certain 
departments; and tlicie is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial body, 
but IS consulted in matters ol importance. 
The revenue of the State Is hoav about sixty 
lakhs, there are no debts A coal mine is 
worked at l*alaua, 14 miles south ol the capital 
Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Eajputana. Its Eulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of tlie Kutldiwaha 
Kshatrias, Solar Dynasty 'J’his ruling fatuil> 
IS descended from Itaja TJdai Karan, aaIio was 
the common ancestor ol both Alwar and Jaipur 
'I’he State was founded by Tratab Singh, wlio 
before his death in 1791 had secured po-.S(>&sioii 
of large portions of tlu* Jaipur State Hi'* 
8ucc(*ssor sent a foice to co-operate with Lord 
Lake hi the war of 18u3 and an alliance was 
concluded with him in tliat yi'ar, wlnui the 
boundaries of the State as now recognised were 
fixed Various rebellions and dispute's about 
succession mark tlie history of the State during 
the earlie ipart ol the nineteenth century. The 


present chief, H. U. Lt -Col. Sewai Maliaraja 
Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, K O.S.I , K.O.I.B., who 
Was born in 1882, succeeded his father in 1892 
anei was invested with powers in 1903. He 
carries on the- administration with the assistane e 
of a Council ol four Ministers, Members of His 
Uighnoss' Council and various heads of depart- 
ments. The normal revenue and expenditure 
are about Es. 32 lakhs a year. The State 
maintains an Imperial service of cavalry, another 
of infantry, and an irregular force. The late 
Maharaja was the first chief in Eajputana to 
offer (in 1888) aid in the defence of the Empire 
The capital is Alwar on the Eajputana-Malwa 
Eailway, 98 milcb soutli-west of Delhi. 

Eajputana. 

OffuMtuig Agent to Oovernor-Omeral — A. T. 
Holme 

Udaipur. 

Resident — fA. Col 1*. T. A. Spence 
Jaipur. 

Resident — Lieut -Col. E. A. E. Beim. 

Eastern Eajputana States. 

Political Agent — C C Watson, 0 I E. 

Western Eajputana States. 

Resident — L W Eeynolds, M.o.,o.l.E. 

Haraoti ani5 Tonk. 

Political Agent — Afajor H. V. Biscoc. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given to the country 
occupied by the Native States grouped together 
under the supervision of the Political Olliccr in 
charge of tlie Cential India Agency. These 
States he between 21® 24' and 20® 32' N. lat. 
and between 74® 0' and 83® 0' E. long The 
British districts of Jiiansi and l^alitpur divide 
the agency into two mam divisions — Buiidel- 
khand and Baghcikliaiid lying to the cast, and 
Central India proper to the west. The total 
area covered is 78,772 square miles, and tlie 
population (1911) amounts to 93,980. The 
great majority of the people arc Hindus. The 
principal States are eight in number — Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhopal, Revva, Dhar, .Taora, Datia and 
Orchai of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the lest are Hindu. Besides 
these there are a multitude of petty States held 
by their rulers undei the immediate guarantee 
of the British Govemment, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the larger States. 
The total number of States amounts to 153. 
For admmistrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups . Baghelkhand Agency, 
12 States ^prmcipal State Hew a) : Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (principal Bhopal) State Bho- 
pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
Dhar) ; Bundclkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- 
cipal States, Datia and Orcha) ; Gwalior 
Agency, 32 States (principal State, Gwalior); 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) ; Malwa Agency, 88 States (principal 
State, Jaora). The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowlying, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 


olateau, the llighlaiid tract stietching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains. The lowlying tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches across 
into Bundclkhand and Baghelkhand up to the 
Kaimur Range. 'The hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. There 
agriculture is little practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes. 
'The territories of the different States are much 
intermingled, and their political relations witli 
the Government of India and each other arc 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 

The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue, 

Gwalior 

1 

25,133 

3,102,279 

Rs. lakhs. 
140 

Indore 

9,506 

1,007,866 

70 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730,383 

30 

Eewah 

13,000 

1,614,843 

53 

Dhar 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

668 

75,051 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,603 

9 

Orcha 

2,079 

330.032 

11 
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Gwalior. — The house of Scindia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranoji Semdia who is said to have 
been a personal attendant on the Peshwa Baji 
liao. In 1726 together with Malhar Kao 
llolkar, the founder of the house of Indore, he 
was authorised by the Peshwa to collect revenues 
and he fixed his headquarters at the ancient city 
of Ujjam, which became the capital of the 
Scindia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading part in shapmg the histoiy of 
India. The reverses which Scindia’s troops 
met with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), which 
made the British arbiters in India and recog- 
nised Scindia as an independent CliK'f and not 
as a vassal under the Peshwa. Subsequently 
Scindia's military power, developed by the 
French Commander BeBoigne, was comiiletely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahined- 
nagar, Assay e, Asirgaih and Las wan. 

The present ruler ih Major-G< ueral II. H 
Maharaja Sir Madho llao Alijah Bahadur Hciu- 
dia, G C V 0 , Q c s I , A 1 ) c. to the King He 
succeeded in 1880 and obtained powers in 
1894. In 1901 he went to China dining tin 
war; he liolds the rank of honoiary Majoi- 
Gexieral of the British Army and tin honoiaiv 
degrees of LL D , Cambridge, and p c L , Oxon 
He is also a Donat of the Ordei of St .John oi 
Jerusalem m England The administration 1 ^ 
controlled by the Maharaja assisti d by hve 
members of the Majlis-i-khas. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G. I. P. Hallway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Hallway runs for 250 miles fiom 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Shi opiir and 
from Gwalior to Sipn The mam industrn s 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over tin 
State ; fine mublins made at Chandtii, leathi 1 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiiiunts 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantiy and a tiansport 
coips. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior Annual expenditure 144 lakhs. 

Indore. — The Holkars of Indore belong to the 


In 1903 Sivaji Hao, who died in 1908, abdicated 
in favour of his son. His Highness Maharaja 
Tukoji Hao Holkai, the present ruler, who was 
boin 111 1890, and was formally invested with 
luling poweis in JNovembei 1911 In the admi- 
iii‘.tiation ills Highness is assist(*d by his f'hief 
Miiiistei and a ( ouiu il oi 5 Ministers U he State 
Army (onsists of 519 Imperial StTvne 'J loops 
and 1,629 State forces The capital 13 Indore 
City on the Ajmer-Khandwa Sedition of the 
Hajputana-Malwa Bailaay Tlie ordinary 
leveiiue ib estimated at Hs 85 lakhs 

Bhopal. — Ihe principal Mussalman State in 
Cciifial India, 1 inks next in importance to 
llydeiabud among the iAliihaminadan States 
I ol India Th(‘ ruling fumtly vwis founded by 
I Dost Moliamnu'd Kh.in, a 'lirali Afghan in the 
IsirvKo ot Auiang/eh lie was nominated 
1 Goveinoi ol the Bairasia Uaka and succeeded 
1 in ( slablishmg t v'( ntiially his independent 
; autlionty in Blio]»a[ and its neighbourhood 
I In the e.irly pait ot the 19fh eeiituiy, the Nawabs 
I siieccsslully witlistood the inioads ot Scindia 
! and Bhousla and by the agieement of 1817 
I Bhojial undertook to assist tlie Biitish with a 
contingent foice and to co>opeiatc against the 
Pindaii bands 

The prt‘sent Hnhi oi llie Stub', llei Higlmess 
Nawab Sultan .l.dian iU gum, C 1 , 0 0 s i 
(. C I E , G H Ifl , lb the third in the .suecessivc 
line ol ladv-iiil( is, wlio have ruled thi' destinies 
ol tin State VMtli marked ability Having 
succee-ded in 19oJ, she pi rsonallv conducts, 
ami ha‘' introduenl a numbi r ot relorms 111 , the 
‘ admin 1-1 1 at ion ol her State' He 1 eldest son, 
lion Coloiul ISavNab MaJiommad Na^Hrullab 
Khan, contiols tlu' 1 eu-'^t IK i>aitme nt and her 
second son Hon M.i|e)i Aawab/aeia Maliomiuad 
I Obaieliillali Khan, s 1 , who holds the rank 
I oi Brig-Geiil m tlie State Army, is the Coin- 
mamier-in-Chi- 1 ot the Stale lorces, wdiilc the 
youugist Nawah^d'l.i .Mahoinniad Hamidullah 
I Khau, li A and lion Afajor in the) Bhopal 
1 Anny, is the heael oi her Highness* S'cretariat 
The State maintains oiie regiment caih of 
Imperial Se'iviee Cavalry and Inlantry The 
Ca pital, Bhopal t ity, on the noitheru bank of an 
e'xtcnsive lake is situated at the jmution ol the 
G J P Hy with the Bhojial Ujj.iin Hallway. 

Rewah. — Hns State lies in the Baghelkliaud 


shepherd class, the founder of the liouse, Maliiai 
Hao Holkar, being born in 1693. His soldierly 
qualities brought him to the front under tlie 
Peshwa, who took him into his service and em- 
ployed him m his conquests. Wlien tlic Maratha 
power was broken at the battle of Panipat, m 
1761, Malhar Hao had acquired vast teriitones 
stretchmg from the Deccan to the Ganges. He 
was succeeded by a lunatic grandson who again 
was succeeded by his mother, Ahilya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and, 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 


Agency, and fulH into two natural divisions sepa- 
I rated by the scarp of the Kaiinur range. Its 
j Chiefs arc Baghel Hajputs descended from the 
I bolauki clan which ruled over Gujiat fiom the 
I tenth to the thirteenth century In 1812, a body 
of Pindarics raidc'u Mirzapur from He wall terri- 
tory and tlic chief, who had previously rejected 
I ovc*i1-urcs for an alliance, was called upon to 
' accede to a tre^uty 'icknowledging the protection 
ol the Biitish Govcinment. During the Mutiny, 
Bewail ottered troops to the British, and for 
his services then, various parganas, w'hich had 
been seized by the Marathas, were restored to 
I tlie Hewah Chief. The present ehicf is H. H. 


break of war in 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa, Holkar was compelled to come to terms. 
The Treaty of Mandascr in 1818 still govenis 
the regulations existing between tlie State and 
the British Government, In the mutiny of 
1857, when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops he personally gave every possible assist- 
ance to the authorities at Mhow. 


I Maharaja bir \ enkat Hainan Singh, G c s,i , 
who was born in 1876 He is assisted in the admi- 
nistration by two Commission ers, one for revenue 
matters and one for judicial. The State force 
consist of about 1,700 men. The State is famous 
for its archaeological remains and is rich in 
mmeiais, coal being mined at Umaria. The 
I average expenditure is Hs 11 lakhs, 
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Dhar. — This State, under the Agency tor 
Sou them States in Central India, takes its name 
t oin the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
e.ipital of the iWaiuara Rajputs, who iiiled 
over Malwa Iroin ninth to the thirteenth cimtury 
and trom whom tin* present ehicls ot Dliai — 
I^onwar Marathas — cl.mn descent In 
file middle of the 18th centuiv the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand llao, was one ot the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Sindhia the rule of Malwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more than the capital. The ruler is 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Udaji Hao Ponwar, K c s i., 
K B B , who was born in 1886, and has control of 
all civil, judicial, and ordmarv administrative 
matters There arc 22 feudatories, of whom 
19 hold a guarantee from the British Gov- 
ernment. The average expenditure is about 
1 2 lakhs. 

Jaora State. — This State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 600 square 
miles with a total population of 82,407, and 
has Its headquarters at Jaora town. The first 
Nawab was an Afghan from Swat, who had 
come to India to make his fortune, found 
employment under the freebooter Amir Khan, 
arid obtained the State after the treaty of Man- 
dasore in 1818 The piesent elm f is Majoi 
if H. Sir Iftikhar All Khan Bahadur, k c i e , 
who was born m 1883 and is an Honorar\ 
Major in the Indian Army The soil of the 
State is among tlic riclvst in Malw’a, being 
mainly of the best black cotton vaii<‘tv, bearing 
excellent ciop-> of poppy T’lie avtiagc anniml 
revenue is Its 9,78,900. 

Rutlam-Is the premier Ilajput State m the 
Malwa Agency It covers an ana of 871 squaic 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Klicra m the 
Kushalgaih Chiefsliip, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Dm bar I'he State was 
Jouiidod bv llaja llatansiughji, a gn'al grandson 
ol Jtaja Xldai Singh of Jodlipui, in 10r)2 The 
Kaja ot Batlam v* the religious lu'ad of the 
H.ijputs of Malwa^ and iinjiortant caste qu(‘s- 
tjons are refern'd to him for decision The 
present Chief of Butlam is Col His Highness 
Raja Sir Sajjan Singh, KOsi, who w'as bom 
m 1880, edue^ated at Daly Colh'ge, Indore, le- 
<eived military training in liniieiial (Udet 
Corps an 1 invested w’lth full poweis m 1808 
rbi‘ administration is earned on und(T him bv 
hutlam State (’oimiil composed of lour mein- 
IxTs His Highness served m the wai m J'’rance 
.ui'l ]3gyi)t irom 1015 to 1018, was mentioned 
iM di‘spatches and leeeiVi'd the Crio\ d’OHieiers 
«l(‘ legion d’Honneur He is also B<*gtnt ol 
Jli'w I State. Saluti l.J guns 

Senior Membei of (’ouneil — Baj Kiimai 
Sird.ir Singh of Sluhpura 

Datia State. — The chiefs of this State, m the 
Buridelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orcliha house. Ihe territory was grautea 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bliagwau Rao 
m 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by g^’ants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief is 11. B. Maharaja Lokeiidru Sit Govind 
Smgh Bahadur, k c.s i , who was born in 1886 
and succeeded in 1907. The heir-apparent, 
Eaja Bahadur Balbhadni Singh (b 1907) is 
being educated at the Daly College. 


Orchha State. — The chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A D. It entered 
into relations with the British by tlie 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is ills Highness Sir Pratap Singh, G.c.s.l.. 
G.C I E , vviio w^as born in 1854. He has 
t-iic title 01 Ills Highness Saramad-i-rajhai* 
Bundclkhaud Maharaja Malicndra Sawai 
Bahadur Tlie present duel enjoys a salute 
ot J7 gun«s 'File State lias a population of 330,032 
and an aua of 2,080 sipiare mile s 'J'lic capital 
IS TikamgarJi, 30 miles from Lalitpnr on tlu' 
G 1 P Railway Oichha, the old capital, has 
fallen into decay Init is a place of interest on 
account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627) 

A(fent to Qovernor-Qencral — 0. V. Bosanquet, 
c s I , c I.h. 

Gw ALIO II. 

Resident— W E Jardine, C l.E , l C.S. 

Bhopal. 

Vohtv'al Agent — Major (- E Luard. 
Bundelkhanb 

PolUical Agent — Lieut -Col. A B Minchiii 
Baghelehand. 

PolUtial Anent — P. B Warburton, I 0 S. 


Sikkim. 

Sikkim lb bounded on the noith and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
ot Bhutias, Lepehas, and Nepalese. It foims 
the cliic ct. route to tlu' Chumbi Valley in Tibet 
The mam axis ot the Himalayas, wdiich runs 
( ast and w^est, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The Singalila and Chola 
langes, w'hich run southwaids from the main 
chain, .sepaiate Sikkim fiom Nepal on the 
we^t, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast 
Fiom the eastiTii fiank of the Siiigalila range 
use the gr(>at snow' jx'aks of Jimehinjiinga 
(28,1 10 leet), one of the highest mountains 
in the world; it throws out a second spur 
terinm.iting at Tendong The Chola range 
which is much loftier than that of Smgalila, 
Icayes the mam chain at the Dongkya mountain. 

Tradition says tliat the aiicestois of the llajas 
of Sikkim oiiginally came fiom eastern Tibet. 
Tlu State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of tlie eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the Bntish 
formed aji alliance w’lth the Raja of Sikkim and 
at tile close ot the war the Raja was rcw'arcled by 
a considerable w ssion of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Us 12 000 annually in hen of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906, 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,020, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most Im- 
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portant crops arc maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the oiKuimg 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to f ullil their 
obligations resulted in 19o4 in tlie despat( Ii ol a 
mission to Lhasa, wliere a new convention wii^- 
signed. Trade with the British has inereasid in 
recent years, and is now between 4() and 5o 
lakl's yearly. A number of good roads lia\( 
been constructed in recent years I’Jie pn s( nf 
ruler. His Highness Maharajah Tashi Naingval, 
r.I.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded iii 1914 
His Highness was invested with full luhng 
powers on the 5tli April 1918 Tin* tith ol 
a C.I.K Was conferred upon tin' Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918. Tile average revcniu 
IS Its. 2,62,000. 

Political Officer in SdJnm : — ^Major W. 1> 

(’ampbill, OIK. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis ot the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the norlhcin border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, con‘-isting ot Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been c'-timatiHl at 300,000 
Ihe country formerly belonged to a tube called 
'J’ek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
'J'lbetan soldieia about the middle ot the seven 
teenth century. Biitish relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bholns invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and Biitish aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A Eden) was ‘>cnt to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a ticaty 
surrendering the Duais to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by tlie treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s iclations with the 
Government of India w'ere satis fact only regu- 
lated. The State foiinerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Go\cm- 
ment in consideration of the res‘<jon in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This* 
allowance was doubled bv a new treaty con- 
cluded Id Januarv 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the Britisn Government in regaid 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bliotias gave strong proof of their 
triendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted Id the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
aK.o.i.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at bis cawtal. Tin* 
ruler is now known as H H the Mahar.a1% of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k c.s i , K j.i e. 
At the head of the Bhutan Govcmnieiit, thcie 
are nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dharma Ba.ja, known as Shapting llenipoche,the 
spiritual head, and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 


tcmpoial ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very higli incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are scvcial hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Itaja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and Ills reincarnation then takes place, alwavsi in 
th** Choje, or royal family of Bhutan 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The Militarv force consists of local 
IcMos under the eoiitrol of the ditfercnt chiefs. 
Ihey arc of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nopal is a narrow tract of 
country £‘xteiuling for about 520 miles along the 
soiitbciii slope ot the eential axi'! of the Hima- 
layas Jt lias an aiea ol about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
chietlv Hindus 'J be greater part of the country 
Is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated Abo\p these i-> a lugged broken wall of 
lotk le.iding up to tin* elmin of snow-clad peaks 
wliicli eiiJininnte in Mount E\ erest (29,002 feet) 
ana othcis of slightly less altitude. The country 
befoie the Gurkha oceiipation was sjilit up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings The Guikha. under Piithvi Narayan 
Shah oven an and couquered the ditfeicni 
kingdoms ol Patan, Kathnuo'du, and Bhatguoii. 
and other places duiiiig the' latter half of tli 
18th tentmy and since then have been nileis 
of the wliole of Nepal Jn 1846 the liead of the 
Rana family obt.uned fiom the bo\ eieign the per- 
petual light to the oHiee of Ihime Minister ol Ne- 
pal, and the light is still enjoyed by his descend- 
ant In 1850 Jung Bahadui paid a visit to Eng- 
land and W’as thus the first Hindu Cliief to leave 
India and to bicoiue acquainted w'lth the 
power and resources ol the Biitish nation. The 
lelatioiis of Ncjial wqth the (5o\ eminent of 
India arc regulated by the tieatyot 181 (> and 
siibsc(pit‘nt agreements by which a represimta- 
tive ol the British Govdnment is leeencd at 
K ithniandu This Bntash n ])i(‘S( ntativc has 
come to be styled asJb'sidmt though hi» tunc- 
tion dilfeidiiuch fioin that ol a Ibsuknl at the 
couits ol the Native Stat* s ol India By Mitue 
ot tlie same tieaty Nepal maintains a llepresen- 
tat-ive at Delhi and her treaty relations with 
'I'lbi't allow her to keep a Ibsident at Lhassa 
of her own. Her relation with China is of a 
friendly nature. Ever sinct* the conclusion ot 
the treaty of 1 81 6 the friendly relations with the 
Bntish Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minihtei it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable triendly help in men and money 
which has binn given and whidi w'as apprecia- 
' tively mentioned iii both the Houses oi Parlia- 
ment and bv Mr As(|uithin bis Guildhall speech 
111 1915 ’I'he mc-sage from His Majesty the 
King Kinpeior to the Nepalese Piiiue Mmistei 
sent on th(* tei niiiiation of hostilities and ])iib- 
lislu‘d at the tunc as also the Viciuov’s Valedic- 
toiN addoss to the Nepalese contingent on the 
r\( ol then n'turn home after having l.iiidablv 
fullilled tlKii mission in India el()quentI^ and 
giahtulh acknowledged th( valuable lielj* 
leiideied 1>\ Nepal duiiiig th( foui and a hall 
jcais ot wai. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nexml 11 will be seen that the Goveiameut of 
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the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhirn ju, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, wliose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during tlie Sliog unate. 'Jlie present ruler, Hw 
Majesty Maharaj ad hiraj a Tiibluibana Bir Bik- 
ram Jung Bahadur Shah liahadur Shu in Shi'rc 
Jung, ascended th(‘ throne' on tiic death ot Ins 
lather in 1011 'J’hc' leal ruler ot the 
country is the Minister who, winlc enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with Ins 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-m-Chicf, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 
The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shore 


Jung Bahadur Eana, g.o.b., a.o.8.i,, G.o.v.o., 
D.c.L and Honorary General in the British 
Army. He has been Prime Minister and Marshal 
of Nepal since June, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
filled by relations of the Minister. The State is 
of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha's 
life have been identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Resident, Lieut -Col. AY. F. T. O’Connor, C.I.IJ. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

The native states of the North-West Frontier vated. The internal administration of the 
Provinces arc Amb, Chitral, Dir, Naviagai i eoiintrv i'' conducted bv the Mchtar, and the 


(Bujaur), and Phulcra. The total area is about 
V,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is J, 622, 091. The average annual 
revenue of the fiist four is about Its. 4,65,000 ; 
that of Phulcra is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tauawala. 

Chitral. — Runs from Dir to the soutli of ' 
the Hindu-Kush range in the noith, and has an i 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling I 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than [ 
three hundred years, during tlie greatei part of ' 
which the State has constantly been at war witli 
its ueiglibours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler I 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy fiom the ! 
British Government That subsidy was incieased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bii- 
tish Government m all matteis connected w'lth 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared j 
against the infidels and the Agent at Gilgit, who I 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa- ! 
tion, vras besieged with his escort and a force I 
had to be despatched (April 1895) to their I 
relief. ' 

The three valleys of which the State consists | 
are extremely fertile and contmuously culti- 1 


foicigii policy IS regulated by tlie Political 
I Agent. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur llud, and also the country east of this 
from a point a little above Tirah m Upper Swat 
down to tlie Dush Khel Country, following the 
right bank of the Swat river throughout. The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of tlie country,exact- 
ing allegiance from tlie petty chiefs of the clans. 
Dir la mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, the old 
non-Pathan inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper poition of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Bashkar. 

Bajaur. — Nawagal is a tract of country 
Included in the territories collectively known as 
Bajaur which is bounded on the north by the 
Panjkora river, on the east by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territories and on the west by the 
watershed of the Kunar river which divides it 
from Afghanistan. The pohtical system, if it 
can be termed system, is a communal form of 
party government, the country being divided 
into several minor Khanates, each governed by 
a chieftain. But virtually the authority of the 
chieftains is limited to the rights to levy tithe, 
or ushar. \\licn tiicy can enforce its payment, 
and to exact military service (if the tribesmen 
cltoose to render it.) 

PolUical Agent lor Dir, Smt and Chitral, 
Major F. fl. Humphry^, I. A. 
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NATIVE STATES UNDER 

The Madras Presidency includes Ti j 
^’ativc States covciing an area uf 10,()H7 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travaneore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties, j 
Pudukottai is the inhentaiiee of the chiettaiu 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandnr, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled bj a 
Nawab, he in the centre of two British distiict*' 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

j 

Appiox 
Revenue 
111 lakhs 
ot rupees 

Travaneore 

7,120 

8,41!8,97.5 

128 

Cochin 

1,.361 

918.110 

47 

Pudukottni 

1,178 

411 878 

16 

Banganapalle . 

25.5 

39,.r)(» 

2 8 

Sandur 

161 

1.3,517' 

1*7 


Travaneore. — This State occupies the south- 
west portion of the Indian Peninsula, foiming 
an irregular triangle with its apex at (Jape 
Comorin. The early history or 'I'ravaiuoie is 
in great part traditional , but t here is htt le 
doubt that H. H the Maharaja Is the rcpicscn- 
tatlve of the Chera djTiasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties winch exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58) The English 
first settled at Anjeugo, a few niiles to the noith 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory theie in 
lost. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travaneore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travaneore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Powei and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all ford{?n eneimcs. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travaneore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 
The present ruler is His Higliness Maharaja 
Sir Rama Varma, G.c.s.i., g c.i.e., who was 
bum in 1857 and ascended the masnad in 1885 
The government is conducted in his name with 
the assistance of a Dewan (Dewan Bahadur M. 
Krishnan ^air). The work of legislation is en- 
trusted to a Council brought into existence in 
1888. An assembly known as the Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly meets once a year, when its 
members are able to bring suggestions before the 
Dewan. The State supports a military force of 
1,472 men. Education has advanced consider- 1 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

ably in recent years and the State takes a lead- 
ing place in that resjiect The i>rincipal food 
gram grown is rice, but the main houne of agri- 
cuituial wealth is tlie cocoanut Othci crops arc 
pepper, areca-iiut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir are among tlie chief industries The State 
ib well piovidcd with roads, and with a natural 
sv^’tom of back-wateis, bcbides canals and iivcrs 
navigable tor countiy crafts Two hncb of 
railways intersect tlie country, the Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north-west and the Tmnevelly- 
(^uilon pas.sing through the heart of the Stale 
A third hue, from (iuiloii to Trivandrum, was 
opened on the 1-1 January 1918 The capital is 
Tiivandrum. 

Politiml Agent ‘ H L Braidwood, i o S. 

Cochin. — Tins State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madias Presidency and the State of 'ITavancore. 
Veiv little IS known of its cailv history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the llajas of Cochin hold 
the teintory in light of descent tiom Chcraman 
Poruinal, who governed the whole country of 
Keiala, lueludmg I'ravancoro and Malabar, us 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an iudepeiidcnt Ruler Tn 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle m 
what is now’ liiitisli Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and establisbed commer- 
cial lelations m the State In the earlier wars 
with tlie Zamonn of Calient, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin 'J'he mtluence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter puit of the sevinitcenth century, and 
in 1063 they ware ousted from the town of 
Cochin b> the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen- 
tury later, m 1759, wdien the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
riu of Calicut, who was (‘xpeiied w’lth the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Tiuvancore. In 1776, the 
State was conqneied by Il\(ler All, to whom 
it remained tiibucary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was camcliided m 1791 between the Raja 
and the East India Company, by which His 
Highness aiirced to become tributary to the 
British floveniiucmt for his tenitorics which 
weie then in the posbcssion of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 

Ills llighncsF Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
a 0 s i , G CM E , wlio was born in 1852, and who 
asc'ciidi'Cl the* Masnad In 1895, having abdicatc-d 
m Decs niber, 1914, Ills liighness Sri Sir 
Ram i Varmah, G c i E , who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, s’ucei'ded to the throne and was 
duly installed us llaja on tlie 21st January 1915. 
'The .idimmstratior is conducted iindi'r the 
control oi th(‘ Raja whoso chiet Minister and 
Exc'cutivcj Ofiicer ls the Dew-an Rao Bahadur 
T VijavaraghaVa Chaiya The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets They abound in t(‘ak, cboiiv, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
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yiiorancre to Eniakulam.the capital of the State, 
a'ld a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State suppoits a force 
of 21 officers and 250 men 

Political Agent , 11. L Braid wood, I C S. 

Pudukkottai. — Tln^ State is bounded on the 
north and west by Tnchinopoly, on the ‘•outb 
by Madura and on the ea'^t by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern pait to the 
Pandya Kings ot Madura. Jielations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Tnchinopoly by the French m 
1752, the Tondirnan of the tunc did good service 
to the Company's cause by siMuiing them pro- 
visions, although his own eouiitiy was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his adelity to the English. In 1750 he 
sent some of his troops lo assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company's sepoy comman- 
dant, In settling the Maduia and Tmnevelly 
countries Subsequently he was of mucii service 
in tne wais with ilaidar Ati Jfis services weie 
rewarded by a grant of terntoij subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treatv 
or arrangement with the Itaja The present 
ruler is His Highness Sii IJrdud.iniba Das, Sii 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondinnui Itiliadiir, 
G C I K , who IS eiglith ill descent tioin the louii- 
tler of th(> i.unilv He siuMeeded m 1880 TIk' 
Colleetor ol 'J'richinopoly is <\-oI!kio Political 
Agent lor Pudukkottai The' admiui'.ti.iiion ol 
tlu‘ State, iind(‘r the Ilaja, is entrusted to a. 
State Couueil ot three iiieinlx'is, u snptTiii* 
tendent (Mr Thomas Austin, icb), Dew an, 
and Councillor. The various departments 
are constituted on the Britisli India model 
The principal food crop is nee. The forests, 
which co\er about one-seventli of the State, 
contain only small timber. 'J here are no large 
indUbtries. The State is well inoMded with 
loads, but Pudukkottai i. the only munuipal 
town in the State 

Political AgoU C G. Austin, i c S 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions w'hicli m tlie cigliteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hydeiabad to Alysorc and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 


was ceded to the Aladras Government by the 
.Vizani in 1800 'J'lio present ruler is Nawab 
Meir Ghulani All Khan Baliadui. The duel 
food grams grown aie wheat and cliolam 
Pioads have recently been constructed and the 
capital Baganaimlle, is opened up with bioad 
thoroughlaies The Nawab pays no tribute and 
maintains no military force Sericulture, lac 
ottltivation, and w’eavmg industries have lately 
be<*n started lu the State. 

Politbcal Af/f’iU C F Biackcnbury, I c S. 

Sandur. — This is a small State almost 
surrounded by the District of Bellary the Col- 
lector of wliieii is the Political Agent lbs early 
liistory dates from 1728 when it was first seized 
by an ancestor of the pr.^sent Jlaja, a Alaiatha 
named Sidhoji Ilao. It subsequently became 
a vassal to the Peshwa, after whose downfall 
a formal title tor the State was granted by the 
Aladras Government to one Siva Bao. The 
present rul(*r is H II. llaja Sninant Venkata 
ilao, Bao Saheb Ghorpad(>, Mamulkut Madar, 
Senapathi, who was born in 1892. The State 
was admmisten d by the Haja and the Dew'an 
(AI 11 B A Subiaya Alodliai Avergal) but the 
Baja was t(*mporaril\ remo^e(l fioni powers and 
the .idministration of the State w'as assumed 
by the Government of Madras, with cflect 
fiom 1st October 1918 The Baja pays no 
iribiite and mamtams no military force The 
most important staple crop is eholam Teak 
and sandal wood aii' ioiiiid m small quantities 
in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of puio steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (spcculai iron) of intense hardness. Borne 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Alanganese deposits liave also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
2,23,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company, 

.1 / Polblicdl A(fntt .1 r Smith, ] c S 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under tlie Government of Bombay. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
StAtes IS the great number of petty pnncipali- 
ties; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone cou- 
tAins nearly two hundred separate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the ciicumstance that the carlv 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de/octo exercise of civil and crimmal juris- 
diction by a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi-sovereagn status. As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the minor states are con- 
tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century. In no part of 


India IS tliere a greater variety of prinei|)ali- 
ties. The bulk of them are of modem origin, 
the majority having been founded by Alarathas 
m the general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient liistory are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chieis 
of a fort ign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admiraD of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kolis, exer- 
cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Main and the 
Narbada rivers. 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised through Pohtical Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In some 
of the more important States their functions 
are confined to the giving of advice and the 
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exercise of a general siurvoillance ; in otbei 
cases they are invested with an actual share 
in the administration ; while States whoso 
rulers arc minois— and the number of tlicse 
is always large— are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment officers. Some of the States aie sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not ui duett 
relations with the Itrilish Govcrnuieni ; \\\ 

these cases the. statute of the teutlat.(*ru s is 
usually guaranteed by Govorimicnt. 'J'he 
jiowcrs of the chiefs ai<i regulated by tieaty 
or custom, and range dowiiwaids to a uu le 
right to collect revenue in a shaio of a village, 
without criminal or civil .lurisdietion, as in the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

The Native States in tlie IJomhay riebideney 
number 377. Area 65,701 square imles. Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675. They aic divided 

for administrative purposes into the following 
agencies. — Bijapur Agency, 2 states; Ciitdi 
Agency, 1 state ; Dharwar Agonev. 1 state 
(Savanur) ; ivaira Agency, 1 state (Carnbav) , 
Kathiawar Agency, J 87 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Goiidal, .Tmiagadh, 
Nawanagar) , West Kliandesh Agency, 20 
states ; Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janjira) ; 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (piiricipal state 
Kolhapur, with 9 ft'iidatfuy states ) Main 
Kantha Agency, 51 states (piincipal «tate, 
Idar) ; Nasik Agency, 1 state (Surgana) , 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (piineipal state, 
Palanpur); Poona Ageruv, 1 state (lUioi); 
Hewa Kantha Agency, 02 8tat.<‘s (iirmcipal 
State, Baipipla) ; Satara Agency, 2 statet» ; 
SavantvadI Agency, 1 state ; Sholupnr Agency, 
1 state; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur), 
Surat Agency, 17 state'-; Thana Agent v,l state 
(Jauhar). The table below gives details of the 
area, etc , of the more important States — 



Area 

Popula- 

Appiox. 

Jlc\enuc 

state. 

in 

^q miles 

tion. 

in lakh*- 
ot TllJIC'C'S 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,307 

47 

Cutch 

7,()16 

513,429 

2.5 

Dhrangadlira . 

J , 1 56 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

1,021 j 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,()(>9 1 

202,811 

(> 

Junagadh 

1 3,28 1 

434,222 

2(> 

Khairinir 

‘ 0,050 ! 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

‘ 3,H>.5 

8‘3*3,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

319,400 

22 

Palanpur 

; 1,7.50 

226,250 

5 

llajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

9 


Bijapur Agency. —This cotnpnses the 
Satara Jaghirof Jath (980.8 square miles in 
area). On the annexation ol Satara , in 1849, 
.lath and Daflapur like other Satara .Taghirs, 
liecame feudatories of the British Government 
I'he latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of op- 
pression on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small Estate of Daflapur 
With an area of 96.8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Kanibai SMieb Dafle in January 1917. The 
<^hief of Jath who belongs to the Maratha caste, 
i-' a Treaty Chief and ranks as a first class Sardar. 

A 


He holds a sanad of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The gross 
rc'venin* of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
deiived fiom land revenue The Jath State 
p.iy.s to the Hritish (Jovernmept Ks (5.400 per 
•iiiniimin lieu ol hoiM* eoiiting(*ii( and Bs 4,810 
o]ia((()Uiit t»i S ud( blimukhi nr.liN 

l*ohhi(0 Aqt Hi \ CoIIeiloi ol 

iSija pin 

Clltcli. — 'I'he Si.df' hoiuubd on ilie north 
and noilh-wc'.l. bv Snul, on 11j(‘ east by the 
Balanpm Agein v, on llie south bv the Pemnsid i 
ot Kathiawai and the (Gill ot (hitch and the 
south-west bv ilii‘ Indian Ocean. Its area, 
<‘\cl«.sne of the gieat s.ilt inaish called the 
Baiin of (hitdi, Is 7 .(jK> square miles. The 
capital IS bliuj, M'hi're the ruling Chief (the 
Al.iharao Ihs Jhgliness Maha Ttaohii Khiuigarji 
Sav u li ihadin, o c s l . o (; i jo , resides. Erom 
its isohiGd position, tlit'spedal duiracter of 
it.s pi'Ojile, thi'ir i»(iulinr dialeet, and their 
strong tiding ot pi'r^onal hnaltv to their 
inler. the jieninsiila ot Cut eh has more 
ol the idi ineid.s ol a distinct national- 
ity Ih.iu auv 1)1 hei of 1h(‘ dejiciidencies of 
lionihay 'I'he eailiesl histoiii notices of the 
Stale o( ( 111 in the Gieek viiteis its inoderr 
histoiy dati's iiom its (onquesl by the Sinct 
tube of Sanini.i hajpiits in the lourteenth con- 
liiiv 'I’he siulioii ol the Saniinas loiming the 
luhng laniilv m ('iitdi weie known as the 
Jad( jdsoi ‘ i hildren ol .lail.i ’ 'I’he Hiitishmade 
a treaty with the State in 1815, 'I’hcre 
Is a fair iimpiutioii ol good aiahle .soil iri Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton aie cultivated. 
Both lion ami < oal au touiid but aie not W’orked. 
Cot eh IS noted tor its hi'autitiil einhrouleiy and 
^ilveiwoik ami its maiiutaitmes of silk and 
cotton aie of sonu' imjioitame Trade is 
ihiefiy (airied by sea 'I’lie ruling chief is the 
‘^uprciue authonty. A fiw of tin* P.hayats are 
invested with jiinsdictional powers in varying 
degri esin tin 11 own Kstates and ovei their own 
lyots. A notable* (act in conm'ction with the 
administiation of the (Jut eh State is the number 
and f>o.sition of the lihayat. 'J'hesi* arc Jlajput 
nolihs loiming the biotJuMhood of the Kao. 
'Phey weie manled .i shaie in the terntoric's ol 
tlieiiihiigdiM laspioMsion loi t heirmamienance 
and arc bound to tuinish tioops on an c>mei- 
gene V. 'Ihc' numln i ol these chitfs is 137, and 
the total number of tin J.ideia tribe m (Jutch 
i.s about l(),(K)i> 'Phe Biitisli military force 
having bc'cn witlidiawn fiom lihuj, the State 
now Jiays J{s 82,257 ajijiually as an Anjar 
equivali nt t o the British Govi'rPTniuit. 
'Phe military force consists of about 
1,000 in additjon which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on rcquLsition a mixed force of four thousand. 

J'olUtcal Aqml * Lt.-Col. 11. S. Pottingcr. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
small State ol Savanur. 'J’he founder of the 
reigning family wlio are Mahoraedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzebe. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur whose conduct had been exc€p- 
tionaUy loyal was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. Tlie State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops arc jwari and 
cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 17,909, The revenue is about one lakh. 
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The present chief is Captain Abdul Majidkhan 
Dilerjang Bahadur. 

Political Agent: A. E. L. Emanuel, i.c.s. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century aiso it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch, it was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Mawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May, 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaifar All Khan, died on 21st 
January, 1916, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under Bntihh Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton arc 
the principal crops. There is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay to Petlad, connecting with 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State iiaviug full jurisdiction 
Revenue is about six lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 72,656. 

Political 4.g^rU: J. C. Ker, l o s. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay, its extreme length is about 
220 imles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,057 is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
jiving under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adnunis- 
trative purposes into foui prants or divisions — 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohelwar — and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1822 political autiiority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1902 the designations of the Political Agent 
and his Assistants were changed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Darbars of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with the Judicial administration 
of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial ; and the criminal jurisdiction of jhe 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
important change The jurisdiction of all the 
chietH was clasbiiled and defined : that of chiefe 
of the first and second clashes was made plenary ; 
that of lesser chiefs was graded in a dimiuisiiing 
scale. The four Political Agents of the prants 
resident in the four cilvi«ione of Katliiawar, 
now exercise residuary junsdirtion with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
ttM headquarters of the prant or division, and 


exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by tiio 
deputies to the court of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent 
and Judicial Assistant, who is usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals from his 
decisions lie direct to the Governor of Bombay 
in Council m his executive capacity. Two 
Deputy Assistants also help the Agent. 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawari Evan 
Maconoehie, 0 s i , I 0 s. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji — ^are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate conne^on 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar m the eighteenth century when 
tbe chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, lis. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda. and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. During tho minority of the present heir 
to His Highness ttic Maharaja who died in 1919 
the administration of tho State has been en- 
trusted to an Administrator, the present occu- 
pant of the post being Sir Prabhashankar I). 
J^attani, K.C i E , a former Dewau of the State* 
and until recently a member of the India Council. 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within bis own 
sphere is independent of tbe others, being 
directly responsible to the Dewan. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton and salt The chief manufactures are 
oil, copper and brass vessels and cloth. The 
Bhavnagar State EUiilway is 205 miles in length, 
and the management of it undertakes also the 
working of the Dhrangadhra State Railway for 
a length of 40 miles. The capital of the State 
18 tbe town and port of Bhavnagar, which has 
a good and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of tbe principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry of 
Armed Police. 

Dhrangadhra State is an uneven tract 
of laud imtersected by small streams) which 
consists of hilly and rocky ground where stone 
Is quarried. The chief of Dhrangadhra be- 
longs to the Jhala tribe, origmaily a sub-divi- 
sion of the Makvana family. This tribe is of 
icreat antiquity, and Is said to have entered 
Kathiawar from the north, establishing itself 
first at Pair! in the Ahmedabad District, thence 
moving to Halvad and finally settling In its 
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present seat. The ereater part of this terri- 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the 
Mahomedan rulers of Gujarat Subsequently, 
durinq the reign of the Emperor Aurangzebe 
(16D8-1707), the sub-division of Halvad, then 
called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the 
Jhala family. The petty States of Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar 
in Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra : 
His Highness the Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyam- 
Binhh) K 0 s I , Maharaja Raj Salu b, Ib the 
ruling chief, whoib the head of the Jliala Rajput 
family. The State pays a tribute of Rs 4o,671 
to the British GoV{'rnment, and Rs. 4,006 to 
Junagadh State. The administration is con- 
ducted under the Maharaja’s directions by the 
Dewan Rana Slirl Mansinhji S. Jhala, 0 1 E. 
The principal crops arc cotton and gram. 
Tlie Capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmcdabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns its railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles which is worked by the Bhavnagar 
State Railway on certain conditions. 

Gondal State — The Chief of Gondal is a Raj- 
put of the Jadeja stock with the title of H. H. 
Thakorc Sahib, the present Chief being H H. 
Shri Bhagvat Sinhji, o.o.i.E The early founder 
of the State, Kurnbhoji I., had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II„ the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest ; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
liord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “ im- 
portance and advanced administration ” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
emment amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise m Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line : it subse- 
quently built other lines in partnership with 
other Native States in Kathiawar. There are 
no export and import dues, the people being 
free trom taxes and dues Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first m Kathiawar in respect 
Of the spread of education Compulsory female 
education m the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Rs 1.3 laklis has been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water supply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the Ime between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State.*— This State has an area 
of 3,283 square miles and an average revenue 
of about 50 lakhs and is bounded on the 
north by the Bardas and Halar and on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State. A sparsely 
wooded tract called the Gir, is contained in 
the State and is well known as the last haunt 
in India of the lion. Until 1472, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of 
Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 


dependency of Delhi, under the immediate 
authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. 
About 1735, when the representative of the 
Mtighals had lost his authority m Gujarat, 
Sber Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established his 
own rul#^. 'Phe ruler of Junagadh first entered 
into engagements with the British Government 
m 1807. The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
the present Nawab being tenth in urcession 
from the founder of the family. He is His 
Highness Mahabat Khan, who was born in 1900 
and succeeded in 1911 The agricultural 
products are cotton, shipped m considerable 
quantities from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and other grains. The coast line is well sup- 
plied with lair weather harbours. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 65,604 to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and the British Government, but 
the Nawab receive;^ contributions, called *or- 
talbi, amounting to Rs. 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar — a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy. Iho State main- 
tains 100 Imperial Service Lancers. The Ca- 
pital IS Junagadh. situated under the Girnar 
and Datar hills, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns III Inuia, while in antiquity and 
historical interest it vields to none. The Upar- 
kot, or old eitadel, contains interesting Bud 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There arc a number of fine 
modern buildings m the (own. 

Administrator : H. D Rendall, I.O.S. 
Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
iiiiies The Maliaraja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the ancient family of Jetbwas 
(probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumii. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. I'he present Jam 8ahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhoji, who was born m 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are gram and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointiv to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bedi. Populatlor, 
349,400 Revenue nearly Rs 40 lakhs. 

Dewan: K B. Merwanji Pcstonji. 

Kolaba Agency. — This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abvssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahl Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point, 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks ot the 
Marathas. The British on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan refrained 
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from interfcrmg m the internal administration 
of the IStatc. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssioian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1808 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever m its 
internal affairs. About that year the mal- 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became llagrant ; 
those blanches of aduiinistration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested 
in a Political Agent, The present ruler is 
H. II. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, a.o LB , 
who was born in 1802. The h(' ir -apparent h , 
Sid 1 M aha m mad Khan, bom on the 7th March I 
1914. The area ot the State is 377 square 
miles, and the population J 01,120. The average 
revenue is 0 lakhs 'J’he State maintains 
an irregular military lorc'e of 2 iC Th(‘ capital 
is Janjira, 44 miltss south of Jiombav Inland 
The ChU'f I'Xit reisi s full powds m (Jinmnal, 
Civil aud IU‘Venu< iiiattt is of tin State including 
Jatarabad, a dep<iid('ucy ol tin* J an jira State 
in Kathiawar. He is ciilitli d to a dynastic 
salute ot 11 guns. In re cognition of servn(‘s 
rcnd(‘r('d ni conm ctiou with tin* war Uis salute 
was raised on the 1st January J018 to IJ guns 
personal. 

Kolhapur Agency — Kolhapur is a State 
with an area ot 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
aro nine feudaloiies, oi which the lollowing 
flve are important . Vishalgaih, Jiavda, Kagal 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkuiauji The present 
ruling chief Col Sir Shaliu Chhatiapati Mahaiaja, 


G.C.S.I., G.O.I.B., G.C.V.O., traces bia descent 
fiom a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelied 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and again in 1702, 
when the Baja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustamed since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
I blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
, Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
; ing States gradually weakened the power of 
j Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
' with the Britisti Government, by which, in 
return for tlio cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Baja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers ; while on his part 
lie engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
and bugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a imlitary force of 690. The nine feudatory 
''States are administered bv their holders, 
(‘xcept in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into flvo 
petlias or tahikas and four mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death The Southern Mahratta Bail way 
passes through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the State. 

BesuJeut and Senior PoUlic%l Agent for 
Kolhapur and the )S()uthcrn Mahratta Country — 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Wodehouse, c.l B. 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agency consibts of the following eight States: — 


Name of State. 


Sangl 

Miraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junioi) 
Kurundwad (Senioi) 
Kurundwad (Juiiioi) 
Jamkhandi 
Mudhol 
Bamdrug 


Total 


1 

' Alcam 

1 

Tribute to 


' bquaic 

'Population. 

Biitish 

Average 

miles. 


Govciiiinent. 


' 

i 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1,112 

1 227,146 

1,35,000 

10,75,756 

339 

; 80,281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

210 

1 36,490 

7,388 

2,55,263 

18.5 

1 38,375 


1,54,369 

114 

! 34,081 

‘9*618 

1,73,669 

524 

' 100,304 

20,515 

i 9,41,105 

368 

i 62,831 

2,671 

3,52,916 

169 

1 36,610 


1,50,729 

3,021 

1 616, 12J 

1,87,749 

34,16,787 


Mahi Kantha.— This gioup of States has 
a total area of 3,124 squaie miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,031 iiicluctmg that of Itlar Whuh 
is 202,811. The levcniK' is about I I laklis 
The Agency consists ol tlu' ilrst class Slate ol 
Jdar aiid .51 small Stites. The KatBo State 
ol Idar covers more than half t,hc timtory. 
It has an area of j ,009 square miles and nii ave- 
rage revenue of lls.10,01,72.5, ch'vcn otlicjr States 
are of some importance ; ami the remainder are 
estates belonging to Bajput or Koli Thakurs, 
once the lawless feudatories of Buroda, and still 
requiring the anxious supervision of the I*oli- 


tical Officer. H. 11. Major-General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Bajput oi the Bathor Clan, having 
been appointed regent of the State of Jodhpur, 
resigned the gadi of Idar in June 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsinhji, 
who is aged 39 His Highness had been on active 
8(‘i\ice. Many relatives of the Maharaja and 
ft'udal chu'fs whose ancestors hcliied to secure 
the country for tiie present dynasty, now enjoy 
large estates on service tenures, and there are 
numerous petty chiefs or hhumiat who have 
held considerable estates from the time of the 
Baos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no 
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lot 


obligation of service. The revenues of the State 
are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
chiefs. The Maharaja receives Rs. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other 
Raj Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the 
tributory Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency 
and others, and pays Rs. 30,340 as tribute 
to the Gaekwar of Baroda through the Bntish 
Government. The subordinate Sardars of 
Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold their 
estates on condition of military service, th«^ 
quota being three horsemen for every 1,000 1 
Rupees of Rt^ venue; but for many years this 
service has not been exacted and no militarv 
force is maintained at present. 'J'he second 
class States are Polo and Danta. The success 
of minor Rao Hamirsuighji has b(H‘n recognised 
by Government to the Chicfship ol the loiiner, 
while the Ruler ol the latter is Maharana Ilamir- 
singhji 

Political Agent — Lt -Col. W. Beale. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Surgaua, lymg in the north-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 15,180. The 
ruling chief is Prataprav Shankarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family. He rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Nasik. The 
revenue of the State is about Rs. 33,000. 

Palanpur Agency. — This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two llrst class States, 
l*alanpur and lladhanpur, and a few inino. 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
0,393 square miles and the population is 515,092. 
The gross revenue is about 14i lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed duiing 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhiivada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emper- 
ors, the Muhrattas, and lastly the British. 
The State from which the Agency takes its 
name is under the rule of H. 11. 'J’alev 
Muhammad Khan, who is entitled 
Nawab and Dcwaii of Palanpur. He is descended 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tribe who appear- 
ed in Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdcied by a body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahmedabad pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton, 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on. The 
State maintains a constabulary force of 600 and 
pays tribute of Rs. 38,000 to the Gaekwar ot 
Baroda. The capital is Palanpur, situated at 
the junction of the Palanpur-Deesa Branch 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very old 
settlement of which mention was made in the 
eighth century. 

Political Agent- lit.-Ool J. W B. Mcrowethcr. 

Radhanpur ts a State, with an aiea of 
1,1 50 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who bincc the reign of Hiima- 
yun have always been prominent m tho annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. U. Jalal- 
ud-din Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
hUUtary force of 200. The principal products 


are cotton, wheat and gram. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,056 square miles and a population 
of 665,009, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one IS third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are Saujcli in the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
“klfthe west, Narukot in the south-east, and 
Wo groups of Mehwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates He on the right bank 
of the Naibada, while tho 24 Pandii Mehwas 
petty estates including Uodka, Anghad and 
Raika, wdiich together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the Mohi. 

The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States * — 


State. 


Balusmor 
Bariya 

Chbota Udaipur 
Lunavada 

Narukot (Jambhuglioda) 
Rajpipla 
Suntb 

Other Jurndictional Slates, 
Civil Stations and Thanaj 
Circles 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


189 

8J3 

873 

388 

143 

1,517 

394 

639 


Popu- 

lation. 


40,563 

115,350 

103,639 

75,998 

8,4oo 

161,588 

69,350 

100,126 


Under the first Anhiivada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteen tli centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and cast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the jilacc of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
Ohtablished was the house of the Kaja of Raj- 
pipla. 

PohUfttl Agent— -H B Clayton, 1 C.S. 

Rajpipla. — This State lies to the south of 
the Naibada. It has an area of 1,517 square 
raih'H, and largely consists of the Rajpipla 
Hills whicli form tho watershed between the 
Narbada and Tapti riveis. Tiie family of the 
Raja of R.ijpipla, H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vljayasinjhi is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Gohel clan. Tho State pays an 
annual hUm of Rs. 50,000 on account of Glias- 
daiia to tlK* Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton is tin* 
most important crop in the State. In the south 
there arc valuable teak forests. The capital it 
Nandod, which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State, 
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Satara Jagirs*— Under this heading are grouped the followmg six States 


State, 

Area 

In sq. ! 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 

Aundb 

501 

88,995 

3 

PkaJtao , . 

397 

65,996 ! 

2 

Bhor 

025 

144,601 

5 

Akalkot 

498 

89,082 

4 

Jath 

884 1 

69,810 

2 

Daphlapur 

96 

8,833 

2 


These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them were placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the 
Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. The last two are now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chiefs 
are as follows 


State. 

1 

' Ruling Chiefe. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government 

Aundh 

Pbaltan 

Bhor 

i 

. , Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant Pratinidhi 

. . 1 Mudhojirav Janrav Nimbalkar 

. , j H. H. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sachiv 

Rb. 

’ 9,600 
4,684 

Akalkot 

Jath 

Daphlapur 

. . j Fatebsinh Shahai Raje Bhonsle alias Bapu Saheb . . 

. . Ramrav Amritrav alias Aba Saheb Dapbie 

• . ' Ban! Bai Sabrb Daphle, widow of Ramchondrarav Venkatiav 
, Chavan Daphle. 

14,592 

6,400 


Savantwadi. — This State lias an area of 
925 square miles and population of 217,240. 
The average revenue is 5^ lakhs. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese terntory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century tlie 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present chief is Khem Savant V, alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle. Bice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav- 
ourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which foims part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 89,082. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was granted by the Baja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub-j 
ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In | 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- j 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Government. 

Baria. — ^The State lias an area of 813 
square miles and is situated in the heart of the 
Panohmahals district. The Capital Devgad 
Baria is reached by road from Piplod station 
on the B. B. & C. I. Hallway, at a distance 


of eight miles. The average revenue of the 
State is about 8 lakhs. The State enjoys plenary 
poweis and pays no tribute to the British Gov- 
ernment or any other State. The Ruler Cap- 
tain Maliaraol Shree Banjitsinliji enjoys a salute 
ofmneguns. Ho served m France and Flan- 
dors in the war. The staple crop is maize. Tlie 
forests are rich in teak wood and all sorts of 
jungle produce 'J’herc is a flourishing glass in- 
dustry within the State. There is a largo scope 
for forest industries. 

The Sukkur Agency. — This consists of the 
Ehairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Smd. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 223,788, and revenue 
of over 20 lakhs, 50 thousands. The present 
chief, H. H. Mir Sir Imam Buksh Khan 
Talpur, G.C.I.E., belongs to a Baloch famMy 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khaupur belongs 
to the general history of Smd. In that year 
Mir Fateh Alt Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Eais or ruler of Smd ; and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
■as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government iii 
n. treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
•Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller’s eartli, 
•carlxinate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
Various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
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There is an industrial school at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc , arc 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but 
many changes have been made in recent years 
introducing greater regularity of procedure Into 


the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
from British service, conducts the administra- 
tion under the Mir. The State supports a 
military force of 564 including an Imperial 
Service Camel and Baggage Corps wliich u> 1^11 
strong and seived at the Front. 

PoHical Agent : The Collector of Sukkur 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States under the supcnntjn- 
drnc( of the Collector of Surat 


State. 


Ruling Chi('ts. 


Area 
in sq. 
in lies. 


Popnla- 

tion. 


Dharampur .. 

Bansda 

Sacbm 


Mahaiana Shri Mohandevji Narayandevji 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinh ji Pratapsinhp 

jH 18 Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut 
Khan Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Baliadur. 


704 

215 

49 


114, {H)5 
44,594 
18,930 


The joint revenue of these states is 16i lakhs. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to tins 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of 
Rs. 30,000, The country is divided into 14 Dangs 
or States of very unequal area, each under 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with 
the title of Raja. Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency. — This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateaj 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of 


310 square miles and a population of 53,489 
and revenue of 2^ lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a KoU 
chief. The first Koli chief, obtained his foot- 
ing m Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when she asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of a buJ* would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief IS Raja Vikramshah Patangshah, who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
under the supervision of the Colh'ctor of Tluna, 
who IS Political Agent ol the State. 
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Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole ot the Northern 
itcngal, Assam and a part ol Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-lyiiig plain in North Ben- 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 square miles, a 
population of 593,052 and revenue of nearly 30 
laklis, which w'lll he considerably enhanced tin s 
year after the completion of the settlement 
operations. The ruhug chief is H. H Maha- 
raja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur who mar- 
ried Rani Indira Debi, eldest daughter of H H . 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar of Baroda in 
1913 and succeeded his brother Maliaiaja Raj 
Rajendra Narayaii in the same year A daugh- 
ter was born to His Highness in October 1914 
and a son and heu m De<;ember 1915 Ills 
family is accoidmg to some cthnologibts ol 
cither Dravidiaii or Mongolian oiigin or a mix- 
ture of both types, but according to others, 
of Kshatriya origin. H H. administers the 
State with the assistance of the State Council 
of which he is President Cooch Behar oiicc 
formed part of the famous kingdom of Kamuj). 
British connection with it began m 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhuteas, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invited I’he 
chief products of tlio State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
w'Wch is reached liy the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch from the Eastern Biuigal 
State Railway System. 

Hill Tippera.— This State lies to the 
east of the district of Tippera and consists 
largely of hills covered witb dense jungles. 
It has an area of 4,086 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 229,618. The revenue from the State 
IS about 11 lakhs and from the Zemiudaii in 


British territory a sliglitlv smaller sum. The 
present lulcr ls Mahaiaja Biiendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Manikya Jiahadur, who is a 
Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 13 
guns. The military prestige ol the Tippt'ra 
Rajas dates buck to the fifteentli century 
and a mythical account of the Siati* 
takes the history to an eyen earlier date. 
Both as regards its constitution and its 
relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed as 
tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the Mahuiaja also holds a large landed 
piowrty situated in the plains of the Districts 
ol Tippera, Naokhali and Sylhet. This estate 
eovers an area of (H)0 square miles, and is 
held to form wutli the State an indivi- 
sible Raj. Dispute^? as to the right 
of succession have occurred on tlie occasion ol 
almost every vacancy in the Raj producing 
m times gone b> disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants of the hills 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, 
who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 
t^atmd which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State are nee, cotton, M 
and fon*st produce of various kinds, the tra^ 
being carried chiefly by water. The adminis- 
tration is conducted by the Chief Dewan at 
Agartala,the capital, assisted by two assistants. 

Political Agent : J. Y'ounie, l.o.s. 
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Under this Government tlicre are the Chota 
Nagpur political States of Kharstuvan and 
Scraikcla, and the Orihsa feiidatoiy States, 
154 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
miles, and the total population Ji, 942, 9 72. The 
revenue is about 79 lakhs. 'I’hc inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakiir 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. Ills present sanad 
was granted in 1899. He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commis* 
sioner of Singhbbum and the Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way runs through a pait of the State. The 
adjoining State of Seraikela is held by the 
elder branch of the Porahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States.—TIiis group 
cf 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual Stetos 
are iithgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgin, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dlienkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narwnghpur, Baraniba, Tigiria, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla and Bau»l 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States : Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population in 1915 was 
3,798,038 with a revenue of about 60 laklis. 
The Feudatory States have no con- 
nected or authentic history. Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboiigmal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
Interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Siugh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,800 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 


the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 
t'laimcd bv the llaias of Atlimallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahaia, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, It IS alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
Irom Rewab, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs cf a few 
States, such as Athgarli, Baiamba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. I'he State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 8,600 years. It is note- 
worthv that this familv is admittedly of Ehond 
origin, and furnishes the only known instanct 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but m other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever mteifered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they arc made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed bv the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation ot a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the native governments they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was hold that there was nothing 
in the nature of Jiiitish relations with the 
proprietois that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, it that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was piactically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to aU the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges. duties and obligations of the chiefs, 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent. 

Political Agent ; L. E. B. Cobden-Eamsav, 

O.l.lS., 1.0.5., I.S 0. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 


Three States : Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Ooverninerit. — 


Area Popu- Ileveniic 

Sq. Miles lation. 1 in lakhs 


Rainpur .. 892 531,898 | 45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 4,200 299,853 ' 6 

Benares . . 988 


Rampur is a fertile level traet of country 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alijah I'arzandi- 
i-Dapizir-i-Daulet-i-Inglifehia, Mukhlie-ud-Dau- 
lah, Nasir-ul Mulk, Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammed Hamid All Khan Bahadur 
Mustaid Jang, G C I.E., G.C.V.O , ABC., to 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. Born 
31st August 1875, descended Irom the famous 
Sadats of Bahera. Succeeded in February 1889 
His Highness is the sole surviving rep^f*sentati^e 
of the once great Bohilla power in India. He is 
the Premier Chief in the United Ih-ovinces, and 
rules over a territory of 892 square miles with 
a population of 531,217. His Highness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated m Arabic, 
Persian and English languages He is a keen 
supporter of education lor Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively In America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Naw^ab of 
llampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by alfording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuable services which were suitably 
recognised by the Paramount Power. This 
State contributes tow'ards the delcncc ot 
the Indian Empire by maintaining a well- 
equipped and well trained battalion ot ImiH'nal 
Service Infantry and a cavalry unit consisting 
oi two squadrons. 

The Imperial Service Infantry has served 
at the Front and a detachment of Imficrial 
Service Lancers is training Government horses 
at the Hemount Depot, Aurangabad. 

His Highness has 3 sons, the eldest Sahibzada 
Syed Kaza Ali Khan Bahadur bt'ing the heir 
ajiparent. 

The State has an income of over £ 100,000 
(three himdied thousand pounds) a ar. 

Tehri State (or Tvhri Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled senes of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty senes of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna arc in it. The early history I 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by thc| 
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same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
Baja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
lighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War hi 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehn. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died m 1869 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah , and he subsequently 
received a smtad giving him the right of adop- 
tion The prcsi*nt Baja Lieutenant H. H. 
Marcndra Shah has coinpleh'd liis education m 
the ]\rayo Chiets.’ Ckdlege at Ajinere and is now 
leieiMiig tianiiiig m the adinimslration ol his 
State uiKb‘i a (Uniiicil ot liig(>ii(;y The i)rin- 
eipal piodiKt iH iKc', giown on teiiaces on the 
hill sides The State lorests an* Very Valuable 
and theie is coiisidiTablo export of timber 
'JTie Baja has lull j)ov\eis wiiJmi the State A 
unit ol Impeiial Sa\u*( Sapjuis is maintained. 
The <apital is Tehii, the sumimj eapihil b(*ing 
I’ratapnagar, 8,000 leei abo\i* the sea level 
tohiical Afjiint : The Coiaiiiissioner of Kumtoii. 

Benares. — The founder of the ruling family 
of Beiiaics was one Mansa Ham, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Beiiari‘s under 
the Nawab of Oudh lu the early eighteenth 
uiitury. His son, Balvaiit Singh, conquered 
the ij( ighboiiriiig countries and en ated a big 
state out of them over wlneh he ruled till i' 70 
Baja Chet Smgh siiei ceded him, but was ex- 
p(ll(*d by Warn 11 Hastings m 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the iiial-adimnisl ration of the (states 
which had aceiimulutc d uiidi'r the Baja of 
Benans, an agn'eiiient was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Baja in his own right 
were separated from the ri'st of the province, 
of which he was simply administrator The 
direct control of the lath r was assumed by 
the Govern incut, and an annual income of 
one lakh of riipi'es was assurt'd to the Baja, 
w'hile the former constitut('d th(> Domains. 
Within the Domains the Baja had rcvc'iiue 
jKiwers similar to those of a Coll(*ctor in a 
British District, whidi W('r(‘ d(>legated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains be^came a State consisting ot the parganaa 
of Bhadohi (or Konrli) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraui) with th(‘ fort of Bamnagar and its 
appcrtencnces TTie Maliaraja’s powers are 
those ot a ruling chief, siibjc'ct to certain 
conditions, oi vvhmh the* most im- 
poitaiit me the inmnt( nance of (Ull 
rights accjuiied under laws in force prior to the 
tiansfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
ot plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State ovi’F servants of the British Gov( 5 rnra<*nt 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabhii Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.o.i.K., 
who was horn in 1855 and succeeded to the 
State ui 1880. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there are 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance. 
Area, 36,532 square miles. Population (1011), 
4,212,794. Revenue, about £1,000,000. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The hill States. 23 in 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Rajput 
families in all India. Along the western half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Babawalpur. The remaining States, 
Including the Sikh pruicipalities of Patiala, 
find, Nabha, Kapurthala, Fandkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiefehips of Maler 
Kotla, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujaua, he cast 
of JL«ahorc, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
provmce 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the more important 
states : — 


Name. 

Area 


Revenue 

squaie 

Popula- 

Approx. 


miles. 

tion. 

in lakhs 

Babawalpur 

15,000 

780,394 

27 

Chamba 

3,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

167 

71,144 

Ui 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Sirmur(Nahan).. 

1,198 

138,564 

<1 


Bahawalpur.— This State, which is about i 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide. 
Is divided lengthwise mto three great strips. 
Of these, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab ; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tiact in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. The ruling family 
claims descent from the Abbaside Khalifas of 
Egypt The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ranjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the Britisli Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality elfectcd 
his object. The first treaty with Babawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for rcgulatmg trafiic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
iSawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first .Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
The present Nawab is H. H. Nawub Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, who was bom in 1904 and 
succeeded In 1907. During his minority the 
State is managed by a Coui^ of Regency. The 
chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 


Lahore-Earachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Silladai 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 372 men 
and 966 camels and a Mounted Escort cousistmg 
of 299 men and 166 camels, in addition to other 
troops. The capital is Babawalpur, a walled 
tow'n built in 1748. 

Political Agent : W, C. Renouf, i.e.s. 

Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspui, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
IS mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Suiajbansi Rajput, who built Biahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba w'as ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State mamtaincd its independence, until the 
Moghai conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfeied with, and it escaped almost 
imscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declaicd independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Sir Bhure Singh, k.o.h.i., k c.i k., who was born 
in 1869, and succeeded in 1904 The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There are 
some valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government m 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
j retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges aic rich m minerals whicli 
I are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The Raja is the head of the 
judicial department and is assisted by the 
Wazir-i- Wazarats. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, 18 the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels witli 
the surrounding Sikli States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present chief, Fur/a nd-i-Saadat Nisluu 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Brar Bans Raja Hai 
Indar 8ingh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
suetwjcded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State lias been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consistmg of a President 
and 4 members. The State has an area of 
013 sijuare miles with a population of 130,294 
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and lias an annual uiconie ol lii Ukiis. The 
Killer IS entitled to a salute of 11 guns. The 
State possesses a company of Imperial Service 
Sappers. 

Jind. — The three Native States of Jind, 
}*atiala and Nabha form collectively the Phul- 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is the ancestral pos- 
session of the Phulkian houses. It lies mainly 
in the great natural tract called the Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
wards across the Qhaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jind, claims to he within the sacred 
limits of Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the States ; 
for m it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centre 
of Its northern border. On the other hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jind, H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh, a 0 I.E, K.c s.i , 
was born in 1879 and succeeded in 1887. He is 
descended from the ancestors of the Phulkian 
family. During the Sikh War and the Mutiny 
the Baja of Jmd was of great service to the 
British and was rewarded with a grant of nearly 
600 square mdes of land. The principal crops 
arc wheat, barley and gram. The only indus- 
tries of importance are the manufactures of 
gold and silver ornaments, leather and woodwork 
and cotton cloth. The capital is Sangrur which 
is connected by a State Hallway with the 
North-Western Bailway. Tinder His Highness’ 
Court there is a Council Wizarat which con- 
trols all the departments of the State. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Doab. The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the Bari 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. Some of these 
estates W;$re confiscated after the first Sikh 
War and when the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Government 
in 1846, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintained in the independent possession of 
the Ahluwalia chieftain, conditional on his 
paying a commutation in cash for the service 
engagements oy which he had previously been 
bound to Banjit Singh. The Ban Doab es- 
tates have been released to the head of the 
house m perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Raja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Oudh in which, however, he 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh he is, 
to mark bis superiority, addressed as Baja-i- 

» n. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
jatjit Singh Bahadur, Q.c.si., who was 
bom in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. The chiefs of Kapur- 
thala are Sikhs. Sardar Jassa Singh was 
always known as Jassa Ea|a] ; but the 


family claim descent from Bana Kapur, a 
semi-mythical member of the Bajput house 
of Jalsalmer, who is said to have left his home 
and founded Kapurthala 000 years ago. Only 
a small proportion of the population however 
are Siklis, the majority being Mahomedans. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur in 
this State is famous for hand-painted cloths. 
The main line of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
'J'runk Hoad runs parallel to It. A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
passes through the State. Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
small force of local troops. The capital is 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Kapur- 
thala, tlie Commissionjer of the JuUunder 
Division. 

Maler Kotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain bounded by the district of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere. The Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, f>he 
local chiefs gradually became independent. 
The result was constant feuds with toe adja- 
cent Sikh States. After the victory of Laswari, 
gained by the British over Sindhia in 1803, 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1805, when the Nawab of Maler Kotla joined 
the Biitish army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Marathas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The final treaty winch affirmed the dependence 
of the State on the British Government was 
signed after the submission of Banjit Singh 
in 1809. The present Nawab Is H. H. Nawab 
Ahmud All Khan Bahadur, E.c.s.l., who was 
bom in 1881 and succeeded In 1908. He was 
created Hon. Major in the Indian Army for his 
services during the war. The chief products 
are cotton, sugar and opium. The State 
supports two double companies of Imperial 
Service Sappers. The capital is Maler Kotla. 
Revenue 14^ lakhs. 

Mandi. — This Is a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of the Beas. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
British were determined after the battle of 
Sobraon in 1846. The present minor Chief 
H. H. Raja Jogindra Sen was installed in 1913. 
The administration is carried on by Mr. J. R. S. 
Parsons, i.c s., the Superintendent, and Mahta 
Ganda Mai, Assistant Superintendent. The 
principal crops are rice, maize, wheat and •millet. 
About three-flftlis of the State are occupied by 
forest and grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. 
The capital is Mandi, founded In 1527, which 
contains several temples and other buildings of 
interest and Is one of the ch*ef marts for com- 
merce with Ladakh and Yarkhand. 

Nabha.— Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 Is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of twp 
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distinct parts, the mam port-ioji comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Kabha and the Nizamats of Phui 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the cxtrc'me south-east 
ol the l*uiijab on the border ot Kajjmtana, 
this Nizamat of Bawai was sub'^oquently added 
iio its territory as a rewariJ from the Bntish 
ilovernmcnt for ilie loyalty ol tlie Jlulers of 
JMabha. The Statij now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The present Iluli^r is Shri 
Maharaja Kipudaman Singhji Malavcndra 
Bahadur, who was bom in 1883 and succeeded 
his father in 1911. The administration of the 
State IS earned on by His Highness the Maharaja 
assisted by a Council of Ministers The High 
Court is the head of the Judicial Department 
The State supports one battalion of Imperial 
Service Infantry consisting of 600 mtm , be- 
sides this there arc local forces of Infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, etc , consisting of about 
1,000 men all told and also a Transport Corps. 
For the preservation of the peace there is a 
Police force consisting of about 600 men 

The State is traversed by the mam and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. lUilway and the 
Bajputana Malwa Railway crosses the Nizamat 
of Bawal. A large jiort.ion of the State is irri- 
gated by the Sirhind Canal The crops of tin* 
State are gram, pulses, bajra, sug.ircane, cotton, 
wheat and barley ; to lacilitate trade the Darbar 
lias opened grain markets and Banivs neai tin 
principal railway stations within the State 
ti'iTltory , The chud industries of the Stati* 
consist ot the manufacture ofsilvci and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carjicts, 
lace ajid goto, etc Q’heie are some ginning 
lactories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. The State 
has BO far contributed roughly about 45 lakhs 
of rupees to the various funds and loans in 
connection with the War, including a fully 
equipped Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia, 
people of the State have subscribed about 13 
lakhs to the Indian War Loans. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and intersiierscd with 
small estates and even singh* Milages belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
comprises a poition of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the bolder of .laipiir and Alwai 
States. Area 5,951 square miles Poinilat^on 
1,407,659. Its hi^ory as a separate state 
begins in 1762 Duriiig the Sikh war and the 
Mutiny the Maharaja was loyal and was sub- 
stantially rewarded The present Ruler His 
Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Mansur-i-Zamau Aimr-ul-Uiqra Maharaja 


Dhii.ij Raji'shw’ai Sii Maharaja-i-Rajgan Major 
General Sir Bhupindcr Singh Mahinder Bahadur, 
Q.C.I.E., G.B E., was bom in 1891 and succeeded 
in 1909. During his minority his administrative 
functions were exercised by a Council of Regency 
consisting of thri'c members. 1'hc principal 
eiops aic giam, barley and wheat , cotton and 
toRicco aie also grown in jiarts ol tlu' siaic 
A great pait of the state is iiiigated by the 
Sirhind and Western Jumn.i Canal distributaries. 
It possesses valuable forests The State is 
iich in antiquities, especially at Pinjaur, Sunam 
and Sirhind. The North-Western Railway, 
the B. I. Railw'ay and a branch of the B. B. 
and C. I Railway traverse the state. It con- 
tains an Imperial Service contingent of a regi- 
ment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry. 
The State has besides these standing forces 
supplied British Government with two mule 
and one camel coips raised expressly for war 
exigencies. Also undertaken to raise three 
new battalions of full war strength. In 1900 
it was decided by the Government of India 
to appoint a Political Agent for Patiala and the 
other two Phulkian States of Jind and Nabha 
w'eie included in the Agency, to which was 
afterwards added tlie IMohammadan State ol 
Bhawalpur, but a sepaiate Agency has since 
been established foi tins last mentioned state. 
The Hi'adquaiteis ol the Agent y are at Patiala 
ifross income m lound figures is 1,10,00,000 
lujiets pel annum 

Sirmur (Nahan) — This is a hilly State 
111 the iliiualayas under the Political control 
of the CommisKioner of Ambala Division Its 
history is said to date from the 11th century. 
In the eighteenth century the State was able 
to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Ouikhaa 
were invited to aid in the biippression of an 
intenial revolt m the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and durmg tlie second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut -Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Amar Prakash Bahadur, K c s.i , who was bom 
in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. The main agri- 
cultural feature of the State is the recent deve- 
lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maize 
and other crops. The State forests are valuable 
and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
was started m 1867 but, being unable to com- 
pete with the imported iron, is now used for 
the manufacture of sugai-cane crushing mills. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Tirah Expedition of 1897 and has been serving 
1 n the war. It was captured with General 
'Pownshend's forde at Eut-al-Amara but the 
(iorps has since been re -constituted and has 
again gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

Under this Government there are four Shan , of Buddhists. There are in addition 48 petty 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati | States, 5 m the Northern Shn^n States. 43 in 
Long and Mong Mit) ; and two in the Sagaing j the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Smgkaling Hkmati), j 58,835 square miles and a population of 
the area of which is 7,374 square miles and j 1,358,498 consistins of Buddhists and 
the popuisition about 07,051, consisting chiefly < Animists. 
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The Shan States— Thongli a poilion of 
British fndia, do not form part of Burma proper 
and are not comprised in the icguiarlv ad- 
ministered area of the Piovinco. 'they lie 
lor the most part l,o the cast, of IJpiicr Jhnnia 
'J’lie\ owed aJlcuunee to the J’.urme^e (lo\- 
eniinent, but weio administered by then own 
rulers (Sawbwas) and the liiitish (loveinment 
has eoiitiiiiK'd to a teitain evtent the seini- 
mdcpciidcnee which it found evistiuR in 1885 
As at present defined, the Shan States aio 
divided into — 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, ^orthern Shan States, 
whose head (piai tors are at Lasiiio, area 
14,294 sqnaie miles and population 58,952. 

2. States under tlie siiper\ision of the 
Superintendent and Political Olfleer, South- 
ern Shan Stale's, whoso headquarters 
are at TaunuRyi ; aiea 40,434 square 
miles and poinilation 900,202 

There are five States in the Northern and 38 
in the Southern Shan Stat(‘S Theie are in 
addition two Shan States under the biipci- 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandulay 
Division, namely, Ilkmati Long in the unad- 
immstered territory to the noith of the My- 
itkyina Distiict and Mong Mit lying north- 
east of the Itiiby Mines District. In the north- 
west of the Upper Chindwm Dibtiicl towards 
Manipur there are two small Shan States, i 
Hsawnglisup and Singkaling JlKaniti, whose 
administration is supervised by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sagamg Division. | 

The Northern Shan S+ates aio North Tlsonwi 
in the north. South Hseuw'i near the Salween 
in the cast, Manglon m the south-east, Jlsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngp(‘ng in the noith - 1 
west. Tlie \Va States cast ot the Salween , 
can hardly be said to be under British control I 
In ordinary matters the States are adirunis- | 
tcred by their Sawbw'as, who arc assisted hv ' 
amats, or ministers, m various dopaitracnts , 
The Superintendent exercises general control . 


over the jimsihef ion of juslico and is vested 
witli wide reviMonary poweis In revenuo 
matteis the Sawhwas administer tlieir States 
in aciordance with local customs which have 
been bid Id tie moddled Of jiriine imporlaiuui 
in the tionomy ot the eouidiv is the Mandalay 
Uashio i.uiwav, 18d miles m length, of wlueli 
12(i nulls he wdliin the Noitherii Shan Slates. 
The hill IS a single liaik, and was consliucted 
in the face of consideraldc engnieeting ditti- 
culties, ot which not least the notable was 
the (rokteik gorge, iiow^ spanned by a viaduct. 
It had been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 miles farther east ti^ the Kunlong, 
when* IS a fen V over the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into \ unnan ; but this extension 
is for the pjosent in abeyance. 

The most important ot the Southern Shan 
States aie Ivengtung and Yawmghwe. Under 
the snpei vision ot the Superintendent and 
Politii al Officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known as Sawbw^as, JNIyozas, and Ngwegunh- 
mus — contiol their own States, exercising 
revenue, (ivil and criminal jurisdiction therein. 
There are in all 9 Sawhwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwegunhmus. 

Karenni — This district consists of five 
States, w'lth a total area of approximately 
4,200 square miles and a population of about 
04,000, lying on the fionti(*r south of the Shan 
States. The larg(‘«t Statue is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
of iif'aily 40,000, and a gios" revenue of about 
lakhs of riipi'e*. More than half of the 
inhabitants bidoiig to the iled Karens, a people 
low in Uie scale of (‘ivihsation An Assistant 
P'difieal OfhcHr is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the Ihilish Coveininent, and a certain 
amount of contiol is exercised thiough him 
over the elm fs. TTie principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the conhiderabla 
alien population is largely support-ed by the 
tiinbei track*, which, howa*ver. Ins declined 
great 1\ m the last few years. The Karens 
theinsc.vea are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,450 square miles and a population 
of 340,222, ot which about 00 pei cent aic 
Hindus, and 36 per cent animistic forest tubes 
Manipur consisth of a great tract of liilly countiy 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side. 'fJie 
State adopted Hinduism in the rally mgh- 
teenth centuiy, w'hen it came under a Naga 
Raja who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma. On the Burmese retaliat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1702. The Burmesi* again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burnicso 
War and on the conclusion of peace, m 1820, 
Manipur was declared mdepeudeiit. TTie 
chief event m its subsequent history was the 
intervention of the British in 1891 to cstablLsh 
the claim of Hula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1908 the State was administered by a Political 
^.gent apd Siipeiintcndent ol the State dining 


the minority of IT H. Itaja Clnira Chand Singh 
The liaja w*as invi'sted with ruling powers In 
1908. The administration ot the State is now 
conducted hv’’ the Durbar, consisting of the 
Haja as Pr(*sident, a vice-president, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service whOf^e services are 
lent to tlie Stnti*, three ordinary and three 
additional members who are all Manipuris. 
The staple ciop of the country js rice. Forests 
ot great vainly cover the whole of the hill 
ranges 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills — These petty 
ehi(‘fsliips, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 12(i,000, aie included under the CSovemment 
of As'^am. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements with the Biitisli Government, 
ITie laigest of them is Khvriin, the smallest 
IS Nonglewai, which has a population of 169. 
Most of them arc ruled by a chief or Siem. 
The SiemsJiip usually remains in one family, 
but the succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent 
yeais theie has been a tendency to broaden 
the eject INC basis, and* the constitution of p 
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KhasI State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 
north-cast frontier tribes there Is little se- 
curity of life and property, and the people 


are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
E basis seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Boshangabad District; the re- 
mainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Sakti the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save in the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States liave been taken 
under direct management, because of cither 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in tlie aggregate to about 21 
lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table : — 


Slate 

1 Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in Lakhs. 


Sq. 


1 


Miles. 



Bastar 

13,062 

433,310 

3 

.Tashpur 

1,963 

174,458 

1 

Kanker 

1,429 

127,014 

2 

Khairagarh 

931 

155,471 

3 

Nandgaon 

871 

167,362 

4 

Raigarh 

1,486 

218,860 

2 

Surguja 

6,055 

248,703 

2 

Eight other 

States 

5,377 

411,824 

9 





Total 

31,174 1 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar. — This State, which lies to the 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most 
important of the group. It has an area of 
13,062 square miles and a population of 433.310. 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almoot independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 


and the neighbouring State of Jeypo-e in Madras 
kept the country for manv vears in a state of 
anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotpad tract, which had originallv be- 
l.mged to Bastar, but had been ceded in re- 
turn for assistance given by Jeypose to one of 
the Bastar ctiiefs during some family dissen- 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to Jeypose in 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Rice is the most important crop. The State 
IS ruled by the feudatory Chief Raja Riidm 
Piatap Deo Be is a Donate of the Order of 
St .lohn of Jerusalem The Dewan ot the Stat^' 
(Khan Bahadur Hafiz Mohammad Walavatullah) 
is an extra AssKtant (-ommwsioncr of the Centrl 
Provinces on dejmtation who has three assis- 
tants under him After a rectmt period of 
disturbance the State has returned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions arc being taken 
to remove all causes of unrest by better super- 
vision over the minor State officials and a Verv 
considerate forest policy The chief town is 
Jadgaljnir on the Indravati River. The famous 
falls on the Indravati called the ChitraKote are 
23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
in Polamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compeUed its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja, At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
btate continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals The present Chief of the State is 
Maliaraja Ramanui Saran Singh Deo, c b.e , 
who succeeded to the qndi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Feudatory Chief. 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the 
Ravi. It is a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
iptersected by valleys of which many are of 


surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
divided physically into two areas : the north- 
eastern comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, 
including the country drained by the Jheluip, 
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the Kishanganga and the Chenab. The dividing 
line between those two areas is the great centred 
mountain range. The area of the State is 84,432 
square miles, and the population 3,168.126. 

History. — Various poets have ieft more or 
less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1686, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, iiad by then been 
long established, though many of the line build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
Mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three 
times Jehangir did much to beautify it; but 
after Aurangzebc there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the nuddle ot the eighteenth 
century the Svbah of Kashmir was practically 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
tlie oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Ranjit 
Singh. Sikh rule was less oppressive than that 
of the Afghans. The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Hajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made llaja of Jammu m 1820, 
and he added largely to his territory by 
conquest. He held aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearmg 
as mediator alter the battle of Sobraon 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs. 76 lakhs the present territories of the State. 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently \ 
lost part 01 his State, Gilgit, over which the 
succesbors haa at a heavy cost to reassert their 
claims. Ills son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
by hlfa eldest son Major-General H. H. Mahaiaja 
Sir Fartab Singh, a.c.s i., a c.i.E. 

Administration.— For some years the 

administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
but since 1905 he has exercised full powers, 
assisted by a Chief Minister — Rai Saheb 
Diwau Amar Kath, c.i.E. — a Home Minister, 
and a Revenue Minister. The four chiet ex- 
ecutive officers are the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, tlie Wazir Wazarat of Gilgit 
and the VVazir Wazarat ot Ladakh. The real I 
administrative power lies with the petty subor- ' 
dinate officers (tahsildars) who exercise revenue, | 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular | 
stages of appeal . but distance and the absence ' 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the use or abuse of appeals. The British Resi- 
dent has his headquarters at Srinagar ; there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit lespoiisible to the 
Government ot India for the administration of 
the outlymg petty States ; and a British Officer 
is stationed at Leb to assist in the supervision of 
Central Asian trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con- 
sists ot 6,961 troops, ot whom 3,370 are mam- I 
tamed as Imperial Service troops. | 

Finance — The financial position of the State j 
is strong, and it has more than 46 iakhs invested i 
in Government of India securities. The total i 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items i 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi, i 
Production and Industry.— Tlie popu- 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. \ 


The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins,** great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
(autumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
(spring crops) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. A survey of the mineral resources of 
the State is being conducted under an oxjieit. 
Vast Helds of triable, dusty coal have been 
found. Gold has been found at Gulmarg, 
Sapphires in Padar Aquamarine in Skardu and 
lead m Uri. The industries of manufacture are 
chiefly connected with sericulture (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by fire m July 1912), oil-pressing and 
the manufacture of wine. The woollen cloth, 
shawls, and wood carving of the State are famous. 

Communications. — Great efforts have been 
made and are Ijeing made towards the improve- 
ment ot wheeled traffic in the Kashmir State. 
Ihe Jhelum Valley Road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
Koith Western Piovince is used by wheeled 
traffic ot sorts, viz , Ekkas, Tangas, Carts, 
Motor Cars and Motor Lorries. Tno Banihol 
Cart Road (nearly as long as the Jhelum 
Valley Road) which is nearing compleiicn, 
will soon join Kashmir with the Jammu Tawi 
Railway Station. Road* fit for pack-animals 
lead from Siinagar, the summer Capital of 
Kashmir, to the frontier districts of Gilgit and 
Leh. Internal village communications have 
aRo been much improved. 

Public Works. — I n 1904, a flood spill channel 
aoove Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to mmimisiiig the constant risk of floods , and 
I It was hoped that the danger would be still 
{ further reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
1 for lowering a part of the bed of the Jhelum, 
which has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those lor an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir. It was proposed to supply from this 
I power station electrical energy for various 
State schemes (including the Jhelum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly (or woikmg the proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works weie completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
IS working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
tor a railway to Kashmir had been under dis- 
cussion for many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of route a difficult one. 
In 1905, a deeision was taken in favour of a 
line from Srinagar via the Jhelum Valley and 
Abbottabad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the cousideraiion of further 
schemes, among which are proposals for Imes of 
ropeway trom iainrnii to Srinagar and from Srina- 
gar to the western borders via the Jhelutn Valley. 

Education. — In education Kashmir is still 
backward. In the State as a whole only 2 in 
every 100 persons can read and write. The 
number of educational institutions including 
two Colleges IS 715. 

Resident' — ^Lieut-Col. A. D* A. G. Bannerman, 

o.y.o., O.I.E. 

Polttical Aticnl at Gilgit— Major C. A. Smith, 
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Native States* Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying m amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Govcninient. 'I’his tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory oc 
settlement of claims between tiie Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. Th'" actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Native States are bumman^ed in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question It mav, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from boino 
of the smaller States of Central India : — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 






£ 


Tiibiiti ItMiii .I.U]iin 

20,067 


,, , Kol.ili 

15,048 


„ „ [ (l.iii)in 

l‘i,333 


,, ,, ,lo(lb))U] 

0,533 


, ,, lliiiiili 

8,000 


,, ,, Otlii 1 Slab 

15,170 

S5, J51 

Gontiibiilion ol .huilipiii low.iitb (os< oi I'linpitM iingul.ii KoUi 

7,007 


,, (il Kol.lh low > !»*''< Osf, ()1 |)(OlI ht'-MlI.ll I'OKi 

13, J J3 


„ ()l l>bo])al tdw.iiib < os1 (if l.hop/.il Lew 

10,753 


, ot .l.ioia fow.utl'Ot ( ot f'nib'd M.ilw.i Cold nej' id 

0,142 


Conlidiulioiis (ow.uds (ost (>i ^I.dw i IJlnlCoips 

2,140 

4 {,() ia 

i'u h oil >IIU l sslon 


3,437 

'lol.d 


131,823 

CiiiIkiI rinLmns 



'1 Hindi lioiii \. molls sbdr- 

.... 

15,000 

Ik'i lint 



Tlihidi s IjwMi SImii di s 

2«,.»24 


,, ,, otlu 1 M.df ^ 

1,307 

20,8«)1 

l'ni^'‘ili lit mint (hit/ A 'tin 



'J'liliidi lioiii M uii|Mii 

3.331 


,, ,, IfaiiilM.u 

7 





3,340 

lit’iiihtl 



I’libidi' Jioiii ^all()Us Stalls 

.... 

4,511 
(C!oo( li 

1 ihliil f’in.i IK I’s 


Behai). 

'J libuli tioiii I’m'ii III >- 

12,{)()7 


,, ,, K.ipuilli.il.i (Jji'liiaii li) 

I'll n, lilt 

8 733 



21,400 


'1 1 ibiiti limn M.iiuli 

1),0()7 


, olbii Stati'A 

3,0SC» 


I'l 1 “1 mi siu Cl ssion 

133 

0,880 

Mttihns 



'I’l ibidi timi 'l’ia\aiuoti 

.53,3 13 


I’cshk.isli and Mibsulv limn M\sm( 

23 >,333 


,, ,, ,, ,, < '()( Inn 

13,333 


,, ,, ,, TiaAamoic 

888 

300,887 

Jiinnhii >1 



I’libuti' timn k dlii.iw.i! 

31,120 


, ,, \anons pi M n SI i1i 

2,82 ) 


('mil 1 il)iil ion Jimn l.iioda sidis 

25,0011 


. ,, 1 iiMiilai", Smilbi in M iln d f i Gomd m 

.5,70.* 


Snliads limn Cidi h 

.5, 48 1 


kiM s mi sui 1 1 ami 

3,457 

7.1,(*(i0 

(band Total 

.... 

501,097”^ 


It was announced at tlic Coioiialion Durbar of lb 11 that thcic would in future be no 
Nazaraua payments on bucccsbiona. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terrl- ! 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions m India consist 
of the province of Goa, situated within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
Arabian Sea coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar 
Avcly on the (;iu]arat coast, at the entrance to 
tUe Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island ol 
Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor. 
on the southeni extremity of the Kathiavrar 
Peninsula. 

GOA. 

Goa forms a compact block of tcrritorv 
surrounded by Bntish (iistricts. Savantwadi 
State lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North ICanara on the south, ! 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Bclgaum and North Kanaia. 
The extreme length from north to south is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from east to 
west 40 miles 'I’he territory has a total area of 
1,301 square miles and consists oi the Velhas 
Catiqumtas, or Old Conquests, comprising 
the island of Goa, acquired bv the Portuguese 
in 1510, and the neighbouring districts of 
SalsctU' and Bardez, aciiuired in 1543 ; and ol 
the Nooas ConquiUas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of JVrnem, Sanqiiolim, 
Satary, Ponda, Sanguein, Quo pern and Cana- ' 
cona, acquired in the latter half of the 18th i 
ccntiirv, J’he small island of Angediva 
situated opposite the port of Karwar, 
In the British district of North Kanara, 
forms Administratively a portion of the 
province of Goa This was acquired 
in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predomi- 
nating physical featuic being the Eastern 
Ghats, which besides bounding the country 
along the north-east and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and ridges. There are 
several conspicuous isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 feet lugh. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers running westward from the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are all navigable, 
ate in size of some importance Goa possesses 
a fine harbour, formed by the piomontaries 
of Bardez and Salsette. Half-way between 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cape, which * 
forms the extremity of the island of Goa. This I 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, ! 
known as Aguada and Marmagao. Both are I 
capable of accommodating the large.st slup- ' 
pmg from iSeplember to May, but Aguada i 
Is virtually closed during the south-west inon- ] 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to i 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary i 
of the Mandovi river, winch opens into Aguada. ' 
Marmagao is accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor- 
tance. It IS the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inland Bntisb sys> ; 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been j 
built there and the trade is considerable, being j 
chiefly transit trade from British territory. 


The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa terri- 
tory was 486,762 at the census of 1910. This 
gives a density of 343 persons to tire square 
mile and the population showed an increass 
of 6 percent, since the census ten years pre- 
viously. In the Velhas Conquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems in tlie terri- 
tory are numbered in a few thousands. The 
Chnstians still very largely adhere to caste 
distinctions, claiming to bo Brahmans, Chara- 
dos and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
differ from those of the adjacent Konkan 
distncts of Bombay. All classes of the people, 
with the exception of Europeans, use the ICon- 
I kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Poituguese woids The otlleial language 
IS Poituguese, whicli is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the princiiial towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bisliop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also ovci 
a great portion of Bntish India. (The Chris- 
tians of Daman and Dm arc subject to a Bishop 
who bears the titles of Bisliop of Daman anil 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There are numerous 
churches m Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious ordcis in Portuguese territory. The 
j churches are in charge of secular priests. Ilin- 
j dus and Mahomedans now enjoy peifeet free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
; places of worship. In the early days of Por- 
I tugucse rule the worship of Hindu gods m 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to be under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. "J’lie 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
The Vellia'’ Conquistas arc as a rule better culti- 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 
I these divisions a holding of fifteen or sixteen 
! acres would be considered a good sized farm, 

! and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent. The staple produce of the country 
IS ncc, of which there are two good harvests^ 
but the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
to meet the nei'ds of the population for two- 
thiids of the year. Next to nee, the culture 
of cocoamit jialms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the jirodiicta 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior soils 
are set apart for t-he cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to an important extent. The eonditun 
of the agricultural classes in the Vcllias Con- 
qmstas has improved durmg recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Stately forests arc found iu the Novas 
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Couquistas. They cover an area of 110 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield 
same profit to the administration. Iron is 
found In parts of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked. Manganese also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a tew years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Few 
mauufactunng industries of any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles in use 
are imported. Exports ciiiefiy consist of 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A line of railway con- 
nects Marmagao with the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Hallway. Its length from Marmagao 
to Castle Rock, above the Ghats, where it 
Joins the BriUsh system, is 51 miles, of which 
40 are in Portuguese territory. The railway 
is under the management of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta lladway adnunistration, 
and the bulk of the trade of Marmagao port 
is what it brings down from and takes to the 
intenor The telegraphs in Goa terntory 
are worked as part of the system of Bntish 
India, and are maintained jointly by the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese Governments. The Goa 
terntory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and the people now sufier heavy losses 
in times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at great cost, with rice from British 
territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribaudar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
m extent. Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water, 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
roacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Pubhc Library and the Govern- 
ment Press, Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-^zed statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing imder a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be 


came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant flgh^g with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Gonquistas 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
sumnut of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consohdate it by a proselytizing orgamsation 
which throws the missionary efforts of every 
other European power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
called to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of* magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land. The 
result showed how rotten was this basis and 
how feebly cemented the superstructure reared 
upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
oh, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in Bntish terntorv threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satan, in the No- 
vas Conquir'tas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the llanos join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again m 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer 
of 1913. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government bv Decree No 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General, and in colloboration 
Mith him, IS working a coimcil composed ot 
othcial and elected members. 

The official members are : — the Governor- 
General, presidtmt ; the Chief Secretary , the 
Attoiney-General, the Director of Ihiblic Woiks 
the Director of Finances ; the Head of Marine 
Depaiftment ; the Head of the Military Depart- 
ment ; the Chief Health Officer ; the Director 
ot Agriculture and Forests and the Director 
of Customs. 
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The elected members arc : — One remesenta- 
tive of each of the districts of the New Con- 
quests (Novas Gonquestas) and one of the 
districts Daman and Dm, elected in the same 
way ; one citizen elected by the Commercial 
and Industrial Associations ; one citizen elected 
by 90 highest tax payers ; one citizen elected 
by the Associations of Aericulture and of Land 
owners ; one citizen elected by the Attoineys 
of the Communities and one citizen elected 
by the Associations of Class. 

Under the Presidency of the Governor of 
each district there is District Council, which 
in Goa is composed of — the Chief S(*cretary, 
President ; the Attorney General’s Delegate at 
the Civil Court of the Islands, the Deputy 
Chief Health Officer ; the Engineer next to the 
Director of Public Works • the Deputy Director 
« »f Finances , the Chairman of the Municipal 
I’orporation of the Islands . one member elected 
hv the Commercial and Industrial Associations 
ot the district; one member elcch^d by the 
(iO liiffhest tax pavers of Goa ; one member 
elected by the Associations of Landowners and 
Farmers of the District and one member 
advocates elected by the Governor’s Council 
among tlie legally qualified. 

At Daman and Dm the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor, as Presiden, 
the Delegate of the Attorney General, the 
Chief of the Public Works Department, the 
Health Officer, the Financial Director of the 
dis trict, the Chairman of the Municipal Cor 
poration, two members elected by 40 highest 
tax payers of the District and one member 
elected by the Merchants, Industrialists and 
Farmers of Ihe district 
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Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree isalso officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
matters, fiscal questions and account. It is 
named TnJfiinal do Contendoso e de Contas 
and 18 composed of the Chief Justice, as Pre- 
sident, two High Court Judges, the Chief 
Secretary and the ^iti/cns who are not govern- 
ment officers nor belong to the administration, 
bodies of corporations, whether they may be 
or may not bo on actual duty, elected by the 
Governor’s Council, two of whom are advocates 
and the third a merchant, industrialist or 
landowner or a highest tax payer. In the 
decision of matters of accounts the Director 
of Finances also sits on the special tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor- 
General the following bodies are also working — 

Technical Council of Public Works — ^Tts mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent dutv in 
the heud office, a piihtarv officer of highest 
rank 111 the army or navy, the Director of 
Fmanees, the Attorney-General, the Chief 
Health Officer and a Secretary being a clerk 
of the I^ibhc Works Department appointed 
by the Director of Public Works. 

Council of Pubhc In 'll ruction — ^This is com- 
posed of three members appointed by Govern- 
nicnt and six elected among the Professors, 
th(‘re being one elected by the Medical College 
of Nova- Goa, two by the Lyceum of Nova-Goa, 
one by the Commercial Institute, one by the 
Normal School and one bv the Corporation 
of the Professors of Primary Instractlon. 


DAMAN. 


Tlie settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two 
portions, namely. Daman proper, lymg on the 
coast, and tlie detached pargana of Nagar 
AveU, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British territory and bisected by the B. B. 
& C. I. Hallway. Daman proper contains an 
area of 22 square miles and 26 villages and has 
a population (1910) of 18,300. Nagar A veil 
has an area of 60 square miles and a popula- 
tion (1910) of 29,020. The town of Daman 
was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt 
by the natives and retaken by the Portuguese 
in 1558, when they made it one of their per- 
manent estabhshments in India. They con- 
verted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. Of 
the total population the number of Christians 
Is 1,586. The number of houses is 8,971, accord- 
ing to the same census. The native Ohnstians 
adopt the European costume, some of the 
women dressing themselves after the present 
European fashion, and others following flic 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pre- 
valent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the pargana of Nagar AveU, 


but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 
twentietli part of the territory is under tillage. 
The prmcipal crops are rice, wheat, the infenor 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveh, and about two-thirda 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and the extent of land covered by 
each kind of timber has not been determined. 
Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman carried on an extensive commerce, 
especially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative Pur- 
poses a single distnet and has a Municipal 
Cliamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is admmis- 
tered by a judge, with an estabhshment com- 
jiosed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-ta:(t' 
forests, excjse apd cqstpiqs duties. 
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DIU. 


Diu is an island lying ofl the soutliem cx- 
tumiity of th(‘ Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which il IS separated by a narrow channel , 
through a consi<ter.il)le swMinp. It is romiiOM'd 
ot tliree poitions namely, J)]U proper (island), 
the village ot (Jogla, on the JVninHUla,separat(‘d , 
by the channel, and the fortress ot Simhor, 
about 5 miles w(‘st ot the island. It has a small ! 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely I 
ride at anchor m two fathoms of water and ' 
owing to the great advantages which its pom- ■ 
t-ion offers for trade witli Arabia and the Per- , 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were llied at an 
eaily period with a desne to obtain iiossession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by fored of 
Jims. Dill became ojiulent and famous for 
its commeic<‘ It has now dwindled into ui- 
signitleancc The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
noith to south, two imles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Dm, from wdiich the island takes its name, 
js said to have been 60,000 in the days of its 
commercial prospenty. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 3910, 
IS 14,170, of W'hom 271 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India compnse 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1912 of 282,380 
The first French expedition into Indian wateis, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
was attempted in 1603. It was undci taken 
by private merchants at Itoucn, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- 
lowed. In 1642 Cardinal llicheheu founded 
the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
pxemjition from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself lu JMadagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee ; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch m 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. llallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St, Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small vUlage, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, wdio wrested it 
from fiim in 1603, and held it until it was res- 


tored to the French by the Peace of Eyswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the P’rench Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous w’lth that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick m 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagar, in Lower Bengal, bad been 
acquired by the French Company m 1688, by 
grant trom the Delhi Emperor ; Mah6, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma, 
in 1739. Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
Clrcars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French tw'o years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admin istration- 
in-chicf of the Frencli possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
by Monsieur L Gerbinis. He is assisted by a 
Chief .lustice and by several “Chefs de Service” 
m the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local council and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirunalar, 
Grande Ald6e, Cotch^ry, for the establishment 
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of KankaJ, and alho Chan dcrn agar, Mahe , 
and Van am On municipal boardMiativcR arc , 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil ' 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance | 
and j» court of appeal compose the judicul ] 
machinery. The army and cht.abli''liincnts 

connected with the (Governor and his stalf 
at Pondicheny, and iliosc of admiinslratois 
at Chandemagar, Yanain, Mahe and Kaiikal, 
together with other hcadqu.irteis duirges, 
necessarily cngioss a large jirojitiitiou of 

the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, wit-h lour de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
IS effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is w'oithily 
maintained m the East. Fondiclieriy is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity Jt forms the seat oi an 

Archbishop, w'lth a body of pru'sts for all 

It'rench India; and of the Missions Etrangens. 
the successorsof the Mission du Carnatii founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field' of 
this mission lies outside the f’rench Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches arc in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordlnaiv 
tender within French territories A line of rail- 
way running vta Viilenour, fiom Vondichcrry to 
Villupiiram on the South Indian Jiuilway, main- 
tains eominuni(‘ation with Madras and tlic rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to tin 
same railway by the branch fiora Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting ol ttltei'ii 
members, nine of tliem JCuropeans oi i»ersons 


ot Kiuopean descent, w.is reorganised by a decree 
ot 7th March, 1914. Tlie capital, Pondicherry. 
IS a voi V handsonn* town . and presen ts,espeeiallv 
from tin* sea, a striking appeaianee oi Fienih 
civile .ition 

People and Trade. 

The Srt.tleinenis .iie lepiesinle.l in I’ar- 
lunient .it L'.iiis by one senatot and one 
deputy. Tliest* .iie at the jiresent time Mons. E. 

! l•laIl(lln and Mons. J’ Biuysen, icspectivcly. 

1 Then w'cri in 1918, td primary schools and Ji 
letdUges, all maintained by the Government, 
With 312 teachers and 9,676 pupils. Local 
revenue and expt'iiditure (budget of ]9]‘)) 
Its 19,6.3,500. The principal crops are paddy, 
groundnut, and ragi Tliere are at Pondiclicrry 
5 cotton mills, and at Chandernagar 1 Jute 
mill; the cotton mills liave, in all, 1,022 looms 
and 73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons 
Tliere are .dso at work one oil factory and 
j a few oil presst's for groundnuts, one ice 
Ifactoiy, one ironworks and a coeotine taetory. 

I The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
. seeds At th(* poits of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
j and Mahe in 1918 the imports amounted to 
I 4,2H<),071 Ir.ines and the exports to 15,880,384 
j francs At these three ports m 1918, 241 
I vess( is entered and clean’d Tonnage 30, 190T, 

1 9()5Iv Pondiehenyis visited by French steamers 
sailing monthly betw’een Colombo and Calcutta 
, in connection with the M(ssageries Maritimes. 
, 1ae figures contained in this paragraph are the 
Iat/“«t available .ind arc coriectecl up to Septem- 
ber 1918. 


PONDICHERRY 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 10,5 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Poiuh- 
cherrv branch of the South Indian Bail way. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in 1915 was 206,828. It 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693 
it was captured by the Putch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demoh*-lied in 1779. I'ho 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored m 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the mam part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they bordgr op the sea. The Collector ot 


South Aicoi IS empowered to deal with 
ordiiiaiy coiies|)ondenee w’lth the French 
autiionties on these and kindred matters, and 
m this capacity is staled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the Frcuich Government, 
who IS usually an oflicer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, tbs Vllle 
blanche and •the \ illc none. The Vllle 
blanclie has a Euiopcan appearance, the streets 
being l.iid at light angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor ol continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
fiom anything of its kind in British India, 
in tlie middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
geneial promenade for the population. There 
IS no real harbour at Pondicherry , ships lie 
at a distam e of about a mile from the sliore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the u«-ual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the sliore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the Freqrh 
name owed so much. 
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CHANDERNAGAR. 


Cbandernagar is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1916) 27,644. The town was 

permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import* 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of rhandemagar has 


I disappeared, and at present it is little mon 
I than a quiet suburban town with little externa 
I trade. The railway station on the East Indiai 
I Railway is just outside French territory 2i 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chie 
administrative officer is the Administrate 
who is subordinate to the Governor of th< 
French Possessions. The chief public insti 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly callec 
St Mary’s Institution, founded in 1882 anc 
under the direct control of the Frenel 
Ooveinment. 


KARIKAL. 


Earikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The Settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 villages m 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu* 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. 
In 1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 70,626; 
in 1901, 66,696; in 1912, 56,579; and in 
1916, 66,867 ; but the density is still very 
high, being 1,068 persons per square mile. 
Eumbakonam is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the three communes — namely, Karikal. 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and council. The members are all 
elected by universal suffrage, but in the muni- 


cipality of Karikal half the number of seat 
j are reserved for Europeans or their descend 
I ants. The country is very fertile, being irri 
! gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be 
I sides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated or 
' the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in nee with Ceylon, and to a less extent witl 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerci 
with France, and very little with other Frenel 
colonies. The port is merely an open road 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feel 
high, the light in which has a range of fron 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connecteo 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Boarc 
Railway. Karikal finally came mto Frenel 
possession on the settlement after 1816. 
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fhe Indian Frontiers. 


A chapter on the irontieis o£ India at the 
present time is hke a chapter on snakes m Ice- 
land ; on a large part ot the north-west there is 
no frontier, nor will there be one until peace 
has been concluded with Turkey. That has 
been delayed from month to month, until now, 
more than a year after the armistice, although 
wo are informed that the Alhes have come to 
a general agreement, wo aie still without any 
news of the lines on which that agreement will 
be based. 

'Ihe Indian frontier question has to be orienta- 
ted afresh All the old governing forces have 
disappeared, or been revolutionised. Foi gene- 
rations Indian frontier policy was dominated 
by one idea, and one alone — it was fear ot 
Kusslan expansion. All our movements on the 
North-West Frontier, and in regard to Tersia and 
the Persian Gulf, were governed by one impulse 
— ^to arrest, if possible, the glacier-likc advance ot 
Kussia towards India, whether that advance 
was through Afghanistan or through Persia 
and Seistan. These alarums and excursions 
were somewhat allayed by the conclusion ot 
the Anglo-Itussian agreement, but they were 
not dispersed , they continued to form the 
mainspring of what was known as the Forward 
School — ^the school ot publicists and soldiers 
who were tor ever clamouring for the pushing 
forward of the British frontier Ime. 

Germany — But the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Bussiau Agreement only changed the potential 
enemy from Russia to Germany. As soon as 
we were able, by the lightening ot our insensate 
distrust of Russia, to examine the situation 
more tranquilly we saw that the real enemy was 
not Russia but Germany. Whilst Russia was 
advancing in Asia in a formless and sporadic 
manner, Germany was building her road to the 
East on deep foundations The whole ot her 
pohey IS summed up in the words Berlin-By- 
zantium- Baghdad — the great railway which 
was to carry German influence, along a railroad 
constructed and managed by Germans, from 
Berlin through Constantinople to the Persian 
(hilt and so to India. Indeed this project was 
one of the primary causes of the wai, tor Serbia 
blocked the way to a German line from Berlm 
to Baghdad, and there can be little doubt that 
appreciation of this fact exercised a great 
influence on the ex- Kaiser when he pledged the 
full might of Germany to Austria in her dctcr- 
mmation to deal severally with Serbia. And at 
one moment Germany hovered on the brink 
of success. The mihtary collapse of Russia, 
and the close alhance which the Bolsheviks 
made with the Central Powers, opened the road 
to India, and German troops were pushed through 
the Caucasus to the Caspian, and Turkish troops, 
which were the instruments of Germany, 
advanced into Persia. This dream was dissi- 
pated when the smashing victories of General 
Allenby m Palestine stnick the knell of German 
hopes and were the prelude to the entire col- 
lapse of Germany m the West. 

Confusion. — Now in place of Russia and 
Germany we have on our frontiers nothing but 
contusion. The old Turkish Empire has ceased 


to exist. None knows what will take its place. 
But it IS certain that Great Britam will have to 
assume responsibilty for the administration of 
Mesopotamia, for there is no other agency to 
keep order, and there is little order now beyond 
reach ot the rifles of the Army of Occupation 
People are beginning to count the cost, and 
faced with the heavy expenses of the war the 
British taxpayer is not contemplating with 
cquammity the burden of an unremuneratiw* 
administration inMesopotamia. The boundaries 
of our mandate have not been determined ; 
but they are expected to stop short of Mosul. 
A very close agreement has been reached bet- 
ween Persia and Great Britain, under wliich 
British help in men and money will be given to 
assist the government ot the Shah to restore 
and maintain order. The old North-West 
frontier of India is now in a state of flux. The 
laborious work ot Abdurrahman Khan and his 
successor Habibullah Khan m Afghanistan was 
brought to nought when in the early part ot 
1919 Habibullah Khan was foully murdered. 
I’lie details of that crime are yet obscure. 
'J’herc 18 little doubt that it was inspued in the 
mam by the fanatical and reactionary clique in 
the country against which Habibullah Khan had 
had to fight throughout his reign This clique, 
led by tho Amir’s brother Nasrullah and the 
Afghan Commandcr-m-Chicf, had striven by 
every means to involve Afghanistan in the war 
on tho side of Turkey. They had failed, be- 
cause of the tenacity with which Habibullah 
Khan had adhered, amid circumstances of great 
dilliculty, to his pledge of neutrality. The 
military defeat of the Central Powers, and ot 
'J'urkey, had proved the wisdom of Habibullah 
Khan’s pohey , if he had lived he would have 
been supreme m tho State , there is little reason 
to doubt that lie would have used his power to 
deal straightly with the enemies who had harass- 
ed him and would have launched on a policy to 
develop the resources and communications of 
Afghanistan. Realising this, the fanatical 
reactionaries had him done to death outside 
.Jelalabad and proclaimed Nasrullah Khan 
Amir in his stead J^ut Afghan opinion re- 
volted against the accession of Nasrullah Khan 
over the murdered body of his brother, and 
ralhed round Amamillah Khan, the late Amir’s 
third son, who was governor of Kabul, and 
installed him on the throne, throwing the assas- 
sins of Habibullah Khan into gaol. 

New Afghan War — But it was a thorny 
throne which the new Amir ascended. The 
turbulent Afghans had only with difficulty been 
held in leash by tho iron rule of Abdurrahman 
Khan and his son. They wore in no mood to 
settle down under their new ruler. And that, 
ruler, like others before him, sought internal 
peace tlirough a foreign war. The idea of a 
jehad — a religious war against the Christian 
peoples by Islam — ^had long been populai 
amongst an influential section of the Afghans. 
Turkish, German and Austrian emissaries sent 
to Kabul during the war were with difficulty 
controlled by the then Amir. This faction 
broke loose and carried the Amir with him amid 
the turmoil caused by the assassination aud 
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the change ot i ulc. Win tiu'i Aiiiauullah 
Khan entertained any real hopes of success 
alter the smashing doh'at of Germany and 
Turkey is a mystery He was eortamly en- 
couraged by th(' r(‘])orts \\hich ieaeln‘d him 
from his agents of tin* serious trouliles m India 
which followed the passing of the Kowlatt 
Act and led to note and lo-^s of life ni the 
JMiiijab and m Horn hay He nndouhtedlv 
desired to hnd an outlet tor hib restless soJ<liei> 
and e\pt‘ct('d that the (Joverninent of India 
would be (inbarrassed by the internal distur- 
bances and th(' Mar W(‘armess of the annv 
JJut if bO he elioose his time with singnlai 
fatuity. An ofleiisivi' winch might have been 
embarrassing when we w'l're at death grips 
with Germany, or wlicn the I’unj.ib distui bailees 
were at then hi'ight, was (ntile wluui (huinany 
was smashed and onh'r K'lgried in the I’linial) 
However it was m tlu'se ciicunistanees that 
Amaniillah Khan issui'd his (halhmge, j)io- 
claimed a Jihad , called upon the Frontier trilxs 
to use* and promised his soldK'rs the loot td 
Hindustan Tin* eampaign was a niis<uahli‘ 
fiasco A large liiitish foiee ino\mg swittlv 
out seized Dakka, flu* Afghan arniies, seveielv 
lioinhed by a('ro])ianes and des(itut(‘ ot trails- 
jiort, melted awav , and in a lew wivks the 
Amu sued loi pi'aee I’e.ici' w.is eoiiclnded, 
the Amu riMeivmg the right to (>nter into 
negotiations with foreign pow'ers direit, instead 
ot thiough th(* Government of liidi<i, but 
forfeiting the right to the l.irg<‘ siibsuh which 
the Government ot India h.ul ]».iid to his pre- 
deiessors and agn'onig to the final didunitation 
of the frontiei 

The Frontier Tribes— The Frontier tubes 
geneially ignored tlu* .ipjieal of the \lghans to 
join 111 the Jihad and lemained (piiesieiit 'J'he 
exceptions were the Waziiis against, whom a 
long bill had been .ici iiniulalirig This tiouhle- 
some tube, and esjieciully the Muhsud W.i/iiis, 
had bei’ii rcbelliou.s lor years, and had peisibted 
in laids, inurdeis and looting on onr side of the 
frontier. A reckoning wnth them was neces- 
sarily delayed duiing the war, but was taken 
in hand as soon as the Afghan peace was 
si’ttJcd Colniniis entered their count jv, 

destroy mg rebellious Milages and prcpauiig 
the way for a jicimancnt load, which like 
Wade’s load through tlie Jlighlands of Scotland j 
afU'i Gullodeii, will pi-rmaneiitly hicak the 
])owc'i of these r.iseall^ maiiiaudeis ’J’hc I 
M.ihsuds lesistcd desperately, and tlie fighting 
was the most seAcre m the history of the tron- 


tic 1 , but the ojiposition of the Mahsuds w. 
steadily broken down, and. the expeditic 
had substantially done its work by the end < 
January 

Uncertainty —The main results of thci 
evente is to leave this large section of tl 
I froiitic is of India in a deplorable state of in 
i cc'rtainty We have yet to learn the cxa< 
extent of the territory lor wliich we shall hai 
to assume responsibility in Me.sopotami. 
Wliatover the frontier line, it will be subject t 
raids fiom the* indisciplined peoples who wi 
be* oui neighbour.s The Anglo-Persian Agree 
ment IS full ot promise, hut the fulfilment ( 
tliat promise is on the knees of the gods Kor 
dnic*s ha/aid an opinion as to the probabl 
trend of evc*nts m Kabul, all look forwar 
with aiiprelieiision to a long period of distui 
bance in Afghanistan 'I’he tribes on oi. 
I'routier are coniparativeiv quiet, but the 
must be alfc'ttcul by conditions m Afghanistai 
()Acr all hangs the simstiu menace of lie 
shc'Msm. As thc‘ ^eaT (dosed, the Holshcvisf 
&c‘enic‘d to be* tmiinphing OM'r then doniesti 
I eneinii*s Admiral Koltchak was m lull retrcal 
with confusion in front and behind Gcmcri 
' H(‘iukia was in lull rcdrc'at, witli the Jiol.she\i 
i armies iiishing through Ins ccntic on Kostofl-oii 
I Don Gtnc'ral .Iiideiiit( h's dash foi Pctiograi 
I had c'lided in hopeless t.iilurc Thc’sc* suceessc 
placed the iiolshc'Mks m possession ot th 
, Orem burg- T«ishkent railway and gave then 
I cMsv a(ee*ss to Persia and to the iioitliern pro 
Ainec's of Alglianist.in 'rh(>y aimouneed tiiei 
intention ol using this la\oui.iblo ]>Ohition fo 
Ihespie'ad ed thou powei and pi inei pies thiough 
out Asia The tufuie' is tluiefore cxceedmgl' 

, iiiisalistaedoiv, and mdie.itos that so far fron 
I Indi.in frontier K'sponsibilitics declining as thi 
rc'siilt ol th(‘ war, th('\ an* likely to he mon 
acute and .mxious tJian c'ver 

I’hc' stoi V of the long struggle for the mastc'n 
of Asia Mmoi, and ol Ge'rman intrigues, whiel 
has been brie'Uv sketclu'd he*re, was told Ii 
dc'tail m eailici editions of The* Indian Yc'iii 
P*ook I’iie' conditions m the Pcisiau Gull are 
moie jieiinaiK'nt, so the e>sseiitial featuies 
of the situation ale leeapitulated below 'J'lu 
new Anglo- Pi'i Sian Agrex'inent is also giveui ni 
full, as we'll .IS the* story ot the assassin, itioii 
of the* Vmn ot Afghanisbin, of tlie wai w'ltli 
vlgluuustan, and ot the tioubles with the 
]' rentier tribes ’I'hat i'* as far as it is possible 
now to go in an atteinjit to outline the conditions 
on the Indian liontieis 


THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Our llist appearances m l.iie J’eisianGidl wa'? in 
connection with the long struggle for supieiiiacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations there 
With the capture ami de.struction of the great 
entrepot which the Port.iiguesc iiad established 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land 
route by the sea route, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of anarchy in the interior, the import- 
ance ot the Qulf declined. The Indian Go- 
vernment remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since successfully 
performed. Piracy, which was as destructive 


as the ravages of the Barbary corsairs, was 
‘-tamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy 
tlie Pirate Coast were gradually brought into 
close ridations with the Bntisii Government, 
and the vessels of the Koyal Navy have since 
kept watch and ward in tlie Gulf, whilst our 
Consuls have regulated the external affairs of 
the Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return for these services Great Britain has 
claimed no selfish advantages. The waters of 
the Gulf arc as free to the navigation of other 
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Halts as to the Red Ensign. The onlv tend* 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassida. 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammerah 
and the lower valiey of the Eanm valley were 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. 
Bushire was long licid in the same connection, 
and still bears marks of our regime hi the one 
tolerable road. 1'he Island of Kharak was 
occupied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857. 
We had a military station at £ais during the 
Pirate wars, and a military and naval station 
at Kishra from 1820 to 1879. Jask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
turned to Persia. The only surveys of the 
waters are British ; the only cables are British ; 
the few navigation marks are maintained by the 
British India Company | and two steamship 
services, a last mail service and a slow trading 
service, are run by the same corporation. 
Apart from these direct acts. Great Britain 
might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
pursuit of a resolute self-denymg ordinance 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
ward. 

European Intrusions. 

Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
no other policy. But the affairs of the Persian 
Gulf have passed into the region of international 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
witnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
position. Basing her interference on a treaty 
which gives her equal rights with Groat Bri- 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
whether acting on her own volition, or as the 
avant courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who is 
in special relations with us, and of the 
Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only harbour 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. Persia, stirred from Tehe- 
ran, when Russian influence at the court of 
the Shah in Shah was supreme, estabhshed a 
foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good biend, the Sheikh of Muhammerah. 
Russia and Germany sent heavily-suDsidised 
merchant ships into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish tradmg rights, and posted Consuls, where 
there was neither trade nor legitimate interest. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there came also a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gmf on the defence of the Indian Empim. 
The stratcfi^ importance of these waters has 
been laid down ny a writer of unchallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind. Writing in 
the National Review, Admiral Mahan said,** Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powers) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial interests which 
now underlie political and military control, 
wiU imperil Great Britain's naval situation 
in the Farther East, her political position in 
India, her commercial interests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between herself and Austra- 


lasia.*' Following this, successive British Go- 
vernments have made declarations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 5, 
1003, Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said " We (t.e.. His Ma- 
jesty's Government) should regard the esta- 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortifled port 
m the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests whicii 
we should certainly resist with aU the means 
at our disposal." This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 
But the question which arises is whether, m 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers ^th 
aggressive designs, and the changing condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain wiU suffice. It is a hard fact but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, it would leave no other relic than 
the Abadan oil refinery; a few consular build- 
ings and the tradition of justice and fair 
dealing. That is a question which can best 
be considered after a brief survey of the 
I various jurisdictions which are established in 
the Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural .strength and 
historical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat is dramatic. The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding even than the iron- 
bound littoral of the Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger. Sud- 
denly there appear on the coast the white 
houses of the trading settlement of Mattra, 
which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on the shore 
and chmbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing theii 
authority over the possessions on the eastem 
shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 
in return for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
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commence until 1894, when the French, in 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist llussia, established a consulate there. 
The Sultan was induced to code to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute .arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves witli impunity, inasmuch 
as tliere was rarely a ](’iciicli warship m the 
neighbourhood to search them. Jn Apiil 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and tlie French 
flagship Infernct was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested i 
for a flagrant breach of tlie quarantine rules 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and tlie question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arranged. It was adjudged by the Hague Tribu- 
nal in 1905 that “ after January 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to autlionse yessels 
belonging to subjects of 31. H. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French Hag,” cveept on condi- 
tion tliat their owners or fltters-out had estab- 
lished, or should establish, tliat they had been 
considered and treated by France as her proteges 
before the year 18(53,” though ” owners of 
dhows wlio before 1892 had been authorised 
by Franco to fly the PTcnch flag retained this 
authorisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee.” The conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
important issue remained outstanding until 1914. 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1802 freedom of trade with Maskat. Th(‘ie 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms 
traffic with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition 
being shipped from Europe to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India 
The extent of this evil compelled tlie Hritish 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar- 
rangements were made to check the traffic by 
ariesting the dhows carrying arms and by har- 
rying the gunrunners ashore. In eftcct, the 
.British warships had to witness the dumping 
of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, see them 
loaded into dhows, and trust to their own 
vigilance to arrest these consignments on 
the high seas. Froniptcd by the Colonial 
Party, the Frcncli Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
that Great Britain would buy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty was 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
bonded warehouse for amis at Alaskat, where 
all consignments have to be deposited, and 
whence tliey ari‘ only issued under certificates 
of destination, and by an agreement negotiated 
in 1914 the French Government recognised the 
new Traffic Kt'gulations and abandoned 

the privileges and iminuiiities secured to them 
by Treaty. Compensation was paid by the British 
Government to those Frcncli merchants whose 
stocks were rendered valueless by the Begula- 
tions. 

In 1873 j’urisdiction was given to the Vicc- 
Admiralty Court at Aden and the consuls 


-Persian Gulf. 

within the dominions of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
Madagascar for the more effectual suppression 
of the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa. 
By an Order-m-Council which came into force 
on August 1, 3 914, the Act had been extended 
so as to comprise the Court established by the 
Persian Coast and Islands Ordcr-in -Council, 
1907. Thus the Consuls- Geneial for Fars and 
tile coasts and islands ot the Persian Gulf will 
be able to enforce the suppression of the slave 
trade in that neiglibourhood which was agreed 
to be desirable in a treaty made with the Persian 
.Gov(‘rnmcnt so long ago as 1882. 

The Sultans ha\e been in a difficult position 
tor a good many years. They hold their capi- 
tal of Maskat, the adjacent town of Matra, one 
or two other coast towns, and certain points in 
the intenoi, but as they possess few troops they 
find themselves unable to control the roving 
Ih'duin who wander at will over most of the 
State. When tlie Bediiin wanted money they 
w»‘r(‘ wont to ride down to Matra, the centre 
ot the date trade, and threaten to sack the town. 
'l’h<‘ late Sultan, wlio died in 1913, was generally 
compelled to bribe them to go away. I’he 
rising which bi'gan in 1913 was a more serious 
affair A Pretender, Sheikh AMullah, seized 
the inland town of Semail, which stands in a 
spacious fertile valli^y where are grown most of 
the dati's for which Maskat is famous. Great 
Britain has special interests at Maskat. based 
upon various documents, the chief of which is 
one drafted in 1891-92. The late Sultan asked 
us to protect him against the Pretender We 
said we would protect his capital and coast, 
but could not send an expedition into the in- 
I tenor against the elusive Beduin. Wo sent 
Indian troops to Maskat. 

Jirilish Consul Major L B. H. Hawarth. 

Agency Surgeon, Vacant 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
[ trolled by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill- 
name of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meanmg, but in the early days it had a 
I very real relation to the actual conditions. 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
and not always without success, the Company’s 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures have been necessary. The Trucial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid aU hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which tliey undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traffic in slaves. The relations of the ITu- 
cial Chiefs are controlled by the liritish Resi- 
dent at Biishire, who visits the Pirate Coast, 
every yeai on a tour of inspection. The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikli 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
party from H. M. S. Fox, searching for contra- 
band arms at Debai, was fired at by tne resi- 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound- 
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ed The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Eesident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first the suspicion that this efomtit 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to snow that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings. The commer* 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Debai. Formerly Lmgah 
was the entrepot for this trade, but the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials in the 
employ of Persia has driven tins traffic from 
Lingah to Debai. The Trucial Chiefs are — 
Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, Ajman, Um-al- 
Gawain and Eas-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chlefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty tliousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

Bahrein has passed through more than 
usually chequered experiences. Not the least 
formidable of these are the efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence. These took 
definite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midhat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of £1 Eater, as well as 
El Eatif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
El Hasa into a district. The war with liussia 
put an end to these designs, but they were 
revived and the Tufks at El Eater were a 
menace to Bahrein until the war diverted 
Turkish activities. The Sheikh by the treaty 
of 1861 entered mto special engagements 
with the British Government, by whom his 
rights are guaranteed. 

In the neighbourhood of Balirein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archsBOlogists. The generally accepted theory 
is that they are relics of the Phcenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Voliiical Agent, Vacant. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely m the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Itailway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley l^lway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to I 
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a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-gomg steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thrivmg town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baffle 
the ingenuity of the international Jurist to 
And a definition. Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
be has accepted the honorary title of Kaimakam, 
or Local Governor In practice, he has always 
been independent. In 1898, the Turks attempt- 
ed to convert their nommal sovereignty into 
something more actual , but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under their special pro- 
tection. When, however, the Geiman sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit for the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was in- 
directly attacked. To the north of Koweit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowiying shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umm Khasa, the Khor Abdulla. It is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the Turks have established military posts at 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan Island. Ihreat- 
ened by domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land Sheikh Mubarak, with a British 
backing, has fended off all assaults on his posi- 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
must, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
terminus of the Baghdad Bailway, the impor- 
tance of Koweit has tended to recede. 

Political Agent, Vacant. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab he the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
the same relation as does the Sheikh of 
Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammerah, Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whose behalf he go- 
verns his territories as Governor; in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
personal charactenstics, too, Sheikh Khazzai 
has much in common with Mubarak ; be has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
ot an admmistrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in all directions 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a cen trailed government, the Por- 
{ sians have installed an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammerah. The town, 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun Elver, has grown in importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to tmde 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Bro- 
.^hers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established reflineries at Muhammerah for the 
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oU \fhich they win in the rich fields which thev 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance wiH 
be still further accentuated, If the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. There 
is a tacit assurance from the j?orsian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work. Such a Ime, 
meetmg the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would intercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Muhammerah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of the country. 
Sheikh Ehazzal is believed tr> have formed an 
excellent working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 
of the great Eaab tribe he is no mean fiower 
in south-weatem Persia. 

Vice~Consid at Ahwaz, E. O. B. Peel. 

Co/mU for Arabistan (M.uhamm,erah)t Asstt. 

Surgeon C. H Lincoln. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkisii Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Hallway. It stands on the Shatt-cl- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-bonie trade 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Tliis is 
already considerable, although Turkish obs- 
truction has closed the Euphrates to navigation, 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad — between 
Basra and Baghdad there were two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish , Company. 
The local trafilc is valuable, for the iiclmcbs 
of the date groves on cither side of the Shatt* 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafilc, wlillst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman* 
shah and Hamadan. When the Baghdad 
Railway is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
trade of tiie eastern zone, that is the trade which 
finds an easier outlet on the east than at Alex* 
andrettan on the Mediterranean. That is 
without taking account of the possibilities of 
the irrigation scheme prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks, which should revive the glories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and make Arabistan 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam- 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
in bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Shatt-el-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feet of water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more than sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis* 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the river. The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be large, and that done a first 
class port is almost ready made at Basra. No- 
thing can prevent It from becoming the port of 
the Middle East, and since the British occu- 
pation of the port much has been done to 
increase the facilities that it offers alike for 
river and ocean trade. 


The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
sliire IS administrative rather tiian commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian autbonty, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 

, but its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
I Piiate Coast. In the narrow channel wiiich 
1 forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
, bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
i key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Vezd. It is ol still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishni and the mainland, 
he the C'larenco Straits which narrow until they 
are leas than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
Cl. ating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. 'L'he great obstacle is the chmate, whicli is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite , 
shore, under the shadow of Gape Musandim, 

I lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphmstonc’s Inlet, wiierc the climate con- 
I ditions are equally vile. But between these 
' two points there is the possibility of controllmg 
I the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
I terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
I loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. Row it has reappeared in connection 
with the Trans-Persian railway. It is under- 
stood that the British Admiralty insist on that 
line meetmg the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter the British zone, and whence, 
along the Coast of Mekran, it would be com- 
manded from the sea. The Russian con- 
cessionaires wish the line to strike the sea much 
further east either at the actual British fron- 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to be the makings of a deep-water 
port. So tar the project has not passed beyond 
the stage of academic discussion ( q. v. 
Railways to India). On the Mekran 
coast, there is the cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar. The 
British Government temporarily occupied 
Bushire in 1915 in circumstances narrated in 
Persia (q. v.) 

Political Besident in the Persian Quit, 
Bt -Lt -Col. A T. Wilson, c. M. G , 0 I.B , 
1)8 0 (Acting). 

Deputy Political Resident, Lt.-Col. A. P. 
Trevor, c I.B. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire — Vacant. 

Consul at Bund&r Abbas and Aesistant to ths 
Resident, G. A. G. MungavJu (OjSV.)* 
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Persia, 


PEfifSIA. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowed to obscure the 
frontier imiiortancc of Sclstan. Yet it has 
been a seiious preocciiiiation with the Govern- 
ment India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between Ihe point wlieic t/he frontieis 
of Buhsia, Peisia and Afghanistan nie('t at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontieis of Persia 
and of oui Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattiir. It marehes on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands tlie valley of the Ilelmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed midcr 
Persian misrule It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
i-he track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Hallway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and wdicn the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when slK* 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
mtiigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the eaily years of the century. Having Russi- 


fied Khorassan , her agents moved Into Seistan; 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, * scientific missions'* and an irn- 
tatmg plague cordon, sougiit to establish ii»- 
fiucnce, and to stifle the Britisli trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence- 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the bomi- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Hclmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlau 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. Whether on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de- 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction wen* later diverted to the Trans- 
Persian route, which would take a direct line 
through Teheran from Baku, and meet the 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consohdated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
IS 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This railway has since 
been extended to tiie J^T'^|an border. 


NEW AGREEMENTS WITH PERSIA. 


The condition ol IVisia (hmng llie nai 
w'as one ol heli)I( hsiiess tin* oiit^el ot 

hostilities iTeiman agents, who li.id eaietulJy 
]m*parcd the ground, raised tlie lawless element 
.lud spread over a larg<‘ part of the country 
'rh<*y w'cie expelled by the Russians, when 
they advanced from Kasvin to the neighbour- 
hood ot Jtaghdad. Later, on the fall of Kut, 
Turkish troops oveir.in the western provinces, 
tliesi' had to beat a hasty retreat when the 
\ietories ot tJeueial Maude took British arms 
to Baglidad. On tlie final collapse of Russia, 
the I’lirks again eiitiTcd the country from the 
( aiicasus, but belore they could do much damage 
the crushing defeat of Turkev put an end to their 
activities Simultaneously the eftorts of the 
South Persian Rifles, organised with the co- 
operation of Great Biitam, and of the expedition 
which passed through JVrsia to the Black Sea 
was responsible tor n-stoimg some semblance 
of order. In all these developments the Persian 
Government took little or no part . it was the 
sport of evt'iits which it could not cifectively 
control or influence. 

I'he cessation ot liostilitics created a new 
and perplexing situation in Persia. Thanks 
to Russlui and British aid, that country had 
<‘seaped with the bulk of lier territories intact, 
but her administiation remained weak and 
ini'rtecfne .uid oJlered an eas> mark to li ol- 


shcMst intrigiK's whuh wiTi' <*leailv leading to- 
wards a wMi of comjut'st m Persia With 
Russia 111 .1 state' ot chaos. Great Britain was 
th( only (oiiiitn t.o whicli Peisia could turn 
lor .aid, tlu' only gre.it jiowcr whose frontiers 
m.irclu'd with those of Persia What is more, 
open statements of poliev had been made ot 
a kind likely to reassuii' Persian stato'.men in 
reg.ud to the intt'iitions of Great Britain “ We 
dcsiie Persia to ri'inaiii iiciitial dining tlie War,” 
s,iid liOid thiizon in IfilS, “ and to retain its 
completo iiKlejiendtiico att-cr the War." It 
was natui.il then that Persia should seek 
British asuslance and the- despatch of Sir Percy 
Cox to 'I'eheian as British Minister, at the end 
of 1918, was the first step m negotiations of 
which the fruit w’as seen in August of the fol- 
lowing yi'ar when it was announced that two 
.igreemcnts liad been concluded with Persia. 
i)f these one is political and aims at bmding 
more closely Anglo-Pcrsian ndations and 
promoting the iirogrcss and prosperity of 
Peisia. To these ends Great Britain agrees, 

T’o respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion , 

To supply oftieers .nnd equipment for a 
iVrsiau force loi the iiiaiuteiianee ot 
Older , 
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The Agreetnents with Persia, 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To cO'Operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments uffrre to the appointment 
of a joint committ-co to examine and levise the 
Oustoms tariif. 

The second agreement defliiCh tlu' terms and 
conditions on which the loan is to made to 
Persia 'I’lie loan is for £2.000,000 at 7 i>er cent 
redeemable m 20 years. It is secured t>n th<‘ 
revenues and Customs* receipts assigned for 
the rcpajmeiit of the* 1011 loan and should 
these he insuflleient the Persian (lOveiniiKait 
is to make good the necessary sums from other 
sources 

Following is. the text of the agreonicnt . - 

No. 1. Agreement between the 
Governments of Great Britain 
and Persia. 

Preamble : in virt.uc ot the close tics ot 
friendship which have existed between the two 
Governments in the past and in the conviction 
that it IS in the essejitial and mutual int-c'rosts 
of both in futuio that tlies<* lies should be 
cemented, and that tlu* progress and i>iosiM‘ritv 
of Persia should be promoted to the iitmo.st. 
it is hereby agreed bi'tweeu thi* Persian Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and Tils Britannic 
Majesty's Minishu*, acting on bi'half of his 
Government, on the othei, us tollow’S — 

1. The British Government reiterate, in 
the most categorical manner, the undertakings 
which they have i ('-pi'atedly aiv<>u in tlu* past 
to respect absolutely the mdepondejicc and 
integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will supidv, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, the services 
of whatever expert adMsers ma> , attei consulhi- 
tion between the two Governments, be consi- 
dered necessary tor the sc'Vcral departments 
of the Persian Administration These advisers 
shall be engaged on contracts and endemed with 
adequate powders, the nature of winch shall be 
the matter of agreement between the. Persian 
Government and the advisers 

3. The British Go\ernmcut will supply, 
at the cost of the Persian Government, such 
officers and such munitions and equipment of 
modem type as may he adjudged necessary by 
a joint commission ot military experts, British 
and Persian, which shall assemble forthwith 
for the purpose of estimating the needs of 
Persia in respect ot the formation ot a uuiforni 
force which the Persian Government jiroposes 
to create tor the establishment and preserva- 
tion of order in the country and on its frontieis 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms 
indicated in clauses 2 and cl of this agreement, 
the British Government ofter to provide or 
arrange a substantial loan for the Persian 
Government, lor wliich adequate security shall 
be sought by the two Governments m consulta- 
tion in the revenues of the Customs or other 
HOuroGs of income at the disposal of the Persian 
Government. Pending the completion of ne- 
gotiations for such a loan the Britiidi Govern- 
ment wil Isupply on account of it such funds 
as may be necessar fo initiating the said 

cefonas. 


5. The British Government fully recogniz- 
ing the urgent need which exists tor the im- 
provement of communications in Persia, with 
a view both to the oxhmsion of trade and the 
prevention of famine, arc prepared to co-operate 
with the Persian Government tor the encourage- 
ment of Anglo- Persian enterprise in this dncction 
both by means of railway construction and 
other forms of transport; subject always to 
the examination of the problems by exxierts 
and to agreement between the two Governments 
as to the particular proiects which may he most 
necessary, practicable, and profitable 

(5 The tAvo Governmenth a giro to the ap- 
pointment forthw'ith of .1 joint Committee oi 
experts for the (‘xarniiiation and revision ot 
the existing Customs 'I'arifi vvitli a vkwv to its 
rceonstruetion on a bdsis ealenl.itcd to 
aecoid with the legitbnah mtcn'sts ot the eoun- 
tiv and to promote its prosjicrity 
Signed at I'eherau, August 9, 301 0 

No 2. Agreement relating to Loan 
of £2,000,000, at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in Twenty Years- 
Preamble : Contratt between the British 
Governnuait and tlu* Persian Goveinmeiifc with 
ndeience to an tigiemmuit. (onclnded this dav 
between tb*' said rrovc'inmcnt. ^It is agreed 
as follows — 

Article 1 'Che Biiiisb Goveiiiment grant a 
loan of £2,000,000 steilmg to the Persian 
Gov’ernmeni, to bo jiaid to tlw Peisian Govern- 
ment as requireil m sueli mst,ilmcnts and at 
such d.ites as niav be mdicatt'd by the Persian 
(toveiument, aitei the JJiitisli Fiiianual Advisei 
shall have taken up the dutus of his ottici^ at 
'I’eh(‘ian, .is provided Joi in the afoiesaid 
agiecment 

Aiticle 2 7'he Persian (.oveimnent uudta- 
takes to pay interest montlil\ at the late ol 7 
prr lent per annum njion sums advainced in 
accoidanco with Aiticle 1 up to March 20, 1021, 
and thereuftei to pay monthly such amount 
as v\ill siitiico to liquidate the jiriiieipal sum and 
interest theieon at 7 per cent per annum in 
20 jcai" 

Article ‘5 All th» H'vtnues and Customs 
lecelpts assigned in virtue of the contract 
ot May 8, 1911 [See No .t], loi the repayment 
ol tilt loan ot £1.250,000 aic assigned for the 
repayment of the present loan with coutiiiuitv 
ot all conditions stlpukited in the said contract 
and with priority ovei all debts other than the 
3911 loan and subsequent advances made b\ 
the British Govcinmcnt In ease ol Misufticien- 
ev of the rcecijits indicated above the Persian 
Gov eminent undertakes to make good the neces- 
sary sums from other resouices, and for this 
purpose the Persian Government hereby 
assigns to the service of the piesent loan, and 
of the other advances above mentioned, in 
priority and v\ith continuity of conditions 
stipulated in tbo aforesaid contract, the Cus^ms 
receipts of all other regions, in so fur as these 
receipts arc or shall be at its disposal. 

Article 4. The Persian Goverimicut will 
have the right of repayment of the present 
loan at any date out of the proceeds of any 
British loan which it may contract for. 

Signed at Xeberan^ August 
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No. 3 . Article 5 of Contract between 
Hie Persian Government and the 
Imperial Bank of Persia relating 
to the Persian Government Five 
per cent. Loan of £ 1,250,000 of 
May 8, 1911. (Included for 
reference). 

5. The Imperial Government of Persia 
s])ecjallv assigns to the service of the loan, and 
as a first charge thereon, subject only to prior 
charges amounting to iT5,714 Is lOd per 
annum for three years, and £30,278 J2s 7d 
per annum fioin the vear 1913 to the vear 1928, 
file full net Customs receipts of everv dcscrip- 
1.1011 which the Government now is, or at anv 
lime lieieaftei may be, entitled to colh‘ct 
.ind r(‘ceiv(‘ at all ports or places m the Persian 
Gulf, including Jlushire, Bunder Abbas, Lmgah, 
;iVloharamerah, and Ahwaz w'hich receipts aie 
iK'reby made payable to the Bank, and the 
Imperial Government of Persia hereby engages 
Joithwith aftei receipt thereof to pay to the* 
Bank ali such (Uistoms ii'ceipts as aforesaid 
without deduction other than lor actual ex- 
penses of administration of th(‘ Customs of the 
said poits disbursed pnoi to the date of such 
payment 

(fl) Tile Imperial Governmtmi of Persia 
undertakes that throughout the* continuance 
of the loan all sums collected by the Customs 
Administration shall be paid to the Bank at 
the ])ortb of collection or at its nearest branch, 
week by week for meeting the prior cliarges 
referred to above and for the service of the loan, 
and an account of such receipts shall be sub- 
raitti'd to the Persian (Tovcmmeiit by the Bank 
at the end of each month 

(6) I’he Bank shall, out of the moneys so 
collected, jiav the prior charges above men- 
tioned, and the interest and sinking fund of the 
loan, and shall hold the surplus at the disposal 
ol flu linpeiial Goseinmcntol J*ersia 

(0 The Bank undertakes out of the moneys 
.soieceivcd to pay on behall of the Imperial 
(Government ol Persia the halt-yearly coupon 
111 London, and supervise the w'orkmg of the 
sinking fund and scrviei* of the lo.iu free of 
ehaiges connected w ith the same 

(rf) In the event of the Customs leciupts 
of the above-mentioned ports for anv three 
months falling short of the amount required 
tor the prior charges and the service of the 
loan, either for mteiest or amortization, the 
Impeiial Government of Persia binds itself to 
make good such deficiency from other sources 
of Government revenue, and further, should 
receipts from these sources fall below the 
amount required as above, the Persian Govern- 
ment hereby assigns for this purpose the 
revenue derived from the receipts of the tcle- 
giaphs — this assignment to constitut>e a second 
charge on the said telegraph receipts up to 
the year 1928 after which the telegraph receipts 
will be free 

The follow mg correspondence w’as also 
imblishcd . — 

Str P. Cor to IIU Highness Vossug-ed-Douleh. 
Ihj i^li Leg.iiiou, I ebernn, August 0, 1919 


Your Highness, — trust your Higlmess ha*' 
been able during vour sucee.sslul direction of 
affairs of the Persian State, to convince yourself 
that his Britannic Majesty’s Government have 
always endeavoured to support to the utmost 
the efforts of >oui Highness’s Cabinet on the 
one hand to restore order and security in the 
interior of the country, and on the otlier to 
maintain a pohev of close co- operation between 
the Persian and British Governments. 

As further evidence of the good will by which 
the Cabinet of London is inspired, I am now 
authorized to infoim your Highness that, in the 
event of the agi cement regarding projects of 
lefonns which your Government contemplatc's 
introducing m Persia being concluded, his 
Britannic Majestv’s Government will be pie- 
pared m due course to co-operatc with the Pi‘rsiau 
Government with a view to the realization of the 

lollow’ing desiderata 

1. The rt‘ vision of the trentu^s actually 
211 ioiCT betwi'i'n the two I’ow'crs 
2 'J'h(> claim ot Peisia to eom])eusation 

loi mati'iial damage suttcicd at the 
bands ot other belligerents. 

’’ The rectification ol the fionticr of 
Persia at the point's whcic it is agrci'd 
upon by the jiartics to be justifiable. 
I’hc jirecise manner, time and means to bi* 
chosen for pursuing these aims shall be dis- 
cussed, as soon as practicable, by the two 
Gov ernments. 

(Signed) P Z COX 

P. Coi to Ills Highness Vosuig-ed-Dowhh. 
British Li'gation, Tehran, August 9, 1919. 

Your Highness, — With leferenco to the second 
desideratum indicated m my previous letter of 
to-day's date, it is understood and agreed be- 
tw'ccn the two Gov’crmnints reciprocally that, 
on the one hand his Majesty’s Government will 
not claim fiom the (Government of his Majestv 
the Shull the cost of the mamtenance of British 
troojis which his Majesty’s (Government were 
obhgcd to send to Persia owing to Persia’s want 
ot power to defend her neutrality, and that on 
the other hand the Persian Government will 
not claim from the British GovcrninePt an 
iiidcmuity for any damage which may have 
]>eeu caused by the said tioops during their 
presence m Peisian territory. 

It IS to be understood, however, that this 
agreement of the two parties does not m any 
way alfi ct the claims of individuals and private 
mstitutions, wluch will be dealt with indC" 
pcndently. 

A note from vour Highness mforming me 
that you accept this position on behalf of the 
Persian Government will suffice to record the 
agreement of the two Governments on this 
subject 

(Signed) P. Z.COX. 

H. B, M*8 Consul General and Agent of the 
Government of India in Ehorasan: — Lieut,- 
Ckilonel T. C. Foule. 

H. B. M.*s Consul in SiMn and Rain: — B. J. 
Gould. 

Medical Officer and Fice-ConfuZ:— Major B. 
Heron, 1 M.S. 
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The Ffonhers — Independent Territory, 

THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimiti'd in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimit'd after the Afghan 
War m 1919 But the Government of India 
have never occujned up to the border Between 
the administered territory and tnc Durand lino 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width, 
extending from the Gonial Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir m the north; this is gcnericallv 
Knowm as the Independent Jomtory. Its 
future is the Kevnoto ot the interminable dis- 
cussions ot frontier policy for nearly hall a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom ; 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They liad 
lived their ow'n lives foi centuries, wuth little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol tiuly said “ the only bond ' 
that ever could unite them in common action 1 
was the bond of Islam.** It is impossible to j 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facta are steadily borne m mind. .The strong- ] 
cst ocnlimcut amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country docs not 
fulQce even in good years to maintain the popu- j 
lation. They must find the means of sub- I 
aistence outside, cither in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Frontier Mihtia ; 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time imjtnemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
W'ard the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Foiward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and tlio school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British tenitory 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Kussian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier pohey until the Anglo- Russian Agreement 
This induced what was called Hit and Jietiie 
tactics ; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which weie taken to meet 
It compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down m a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prc'^oribod for 
the Govenimcnt the “liimtation of \our inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
temtory.** It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the pohtical influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as tar as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied vith many other concerns. 
Txird Curzon created m 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Piovinee, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often consideied afterwards, but wliich 
ha<' slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible fiom the advanced posts, and 
placed these lortahces in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these is the Khyber llifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
I these bases weie connected with the Indian 
] Railway system In pursuance of this policy 
' frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
I a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
! broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
I garb to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth ot the Kurrain 
Valley. These railways have* been completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannii By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forcer, was gicatly increased. Nor was the 
pohey of economic development neglected 
; rhe railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 

' and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
I tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists 
' This policy of economic development is re- 
I ceiving a gieat development through the com 
; pletion of the Upper 8wat Canal {q. v. Irri- 
I gallon). Now it is completed there are other 
I works awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

i For many this policy was completely justi- 
fied by results. During Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recalcitrancy of the Mabsud Waziris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
form of a blockade. Critics have declared 
tliat the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that is a secondary 
matter. It was not until 1908 that the peace 
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of tbtt border was directly disturbed, and then 
the continued recalcitrancy of the Zakka £hci 
sept of the great Afridi tribe compelled the 
(Government to take action. General Will* 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Chura Pass 
and Colonel Koos-Keppel taking the Khyber 
Bifles down the Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was necessary against the Mohmands. In 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled and 
fitted out in Afghan territory at Lalpura. Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
them. There was a diversion when lashkars 
numbering nearly twenty thousand moved 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri- 
tish post of Lundi Kotal in the Khyber. I'hey 
too were driven back into Afghan territory, 
and the trouble was at an end. The Amir, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authoiity and the irregular warfare waged 
from Afghan territory ceased. 

Policy Justified. 

These eKpedltions have been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the present policy. They 
justify it. Thanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non-aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, the Khyber was 
kept open, the Afridis lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace. For these reasons, when the Gov- 
ernment of India proj.'oscd the occupation 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Khels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed his embargo. The strength of the 
position was etill further demonstrated when 
In 1910 the tribesmen suffered heavy losses 
in consequence of measures to suppress the 
arms trafllo (g. v. Gun-running). The frontier is 
always in a state of suppressed ferment. 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow. 
But the tribesmen, feeling confident in the 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- 
ence is contemplated and growing ncher in 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, are more easily handled. With 
the removal of the Russian menace, or rather 
its transference to Persia, the importance of 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub- 
side. There arc still heard muttenngs of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent 
Territory right up to the Durand line. But 
they are not regarded seriously. The tribes- 
men are so saturated with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, that the task would be long and 
costly. When it was achieved the frontier 
problem would only have shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem would still be present, 
only in an aggravated form. 

The Frontier and the War. 


Year Book for 191 7 (pp. 154,155, 156). But 
in May of this year, when the effects of the 
German and Turkish machinationB in Central 
Asia had had time fully to manifest themselves, 
the Chief Commissioner ol the North-West 
Frontier Province was able to say that “as re- 
gards the Tribes, the Frontier has been quieter 
since the outbreak of the war than it was for the 
four years before it, and you have seen yourselves 
that in spite of the pre-occupations of Govern- 
ment they have not hesitated to go to great 
expense m men and money to guard the Peshawar 
border against the depredations of the Moh- 
mands and the Derajat border against the 
incursions of the Mahsuds.” The most activi 
manifestation of discontent came farther west, 
from a part of the Frontier which is regarded 
as comparatively iniraunc to disturlMince. The 
Marns, one of the tribes in casteni Baluchistan, 
went on a raiding expedition and temporarily 
interrupted trafilc on the Hurnai railway. A 
small column went into their country and they 
were sharply punished, the losses being stated 
]>v the tribe to be 300 killed and about 700 
I wounded out of a total male population ol 
12,500 The rising had some effect among 
neighbouring tribes, but the conduct of tlu' 
leaders and tribesmen of Baluchistan was on 
the whole admirable 

Frontier Operations in 1919. 

In the early stages of the Afghan war of 1919 
(vide infra) it appeared that the frontier tribes 
had no desire to take* part m the operations ami 
the check given to the advance of the Afghan 
Army at the outset of the campaign furthei 
tended to keep the tribes quiet. The first signs ot 
wavering were discerned on May 11, and a few 
days later owing to the number of desertions 
from the Khyber Rifles it became necessary to 
disband that corps, a step which was bound to 
have an effect on the Afridis. The danger ot 
an Afridi rising was, however, averted. The 
danger zone later shifted to South Waziristan 
wheie, consequent on the abandonment by our 
troops of the Upper Tochi posts, the political 
situation changed in one night from set fair to 
stormy and the Viceroy on May 27 reported, 
“we must be ready for a possible rising ol 
Mahsuds and Wazu-is, reaching possibly to 
Sheranm, Bhitanm and even Zhob ” In a 
later despatch the Viceroy explained the cir- 
cumstances m W’hich the evacuation of the Uppei 
Tochi posts was carried out and said — “Adverse 
criticism of these withdrawals is easy after the 
event , but it is an open question whether we 
should not have found ourselves more seriously 
embarrassed had thesi‘ isolated posts been 
mvcsti'd by the enemy. The situation facing 
the officers responsible was critical and fraught 
with many difficulties , we are confident they 
took a deliberated review of the position be- 
fore exercising their judgment as they did.” 
The fears expressed on May 27 were to a great 
extent realised. 

Action of the Tribesmen. 


Tile history of the Frontier during the war The Mahsuds and North Waziris seized 
is one ol sporadic imrrst ; but that is its normal Khajuri and Sliiiikai, surrounded Jandola, 
history. There was however only one expedi- Murtaza, Kirghi Manji and other militia 

Uon, that of 1917 against the most trouble- posts, threatened Miranshah, invaded thc^ 

some tribe on the whole Frontier, the Mahsuds Bannu districts and burned villages in 

whoBe cup of iniquity was overflowing. These Briti^ territory. The South Wazirs, in co- 

disturbauces »re fully described in the Indian operation with the Bhittannis, hurried the 
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retirement of the South Waziristan Militia 
towards Fort Sandeman and poured into the 
Zhob Valley m pursuit The.v sueeceded in 
forcing the evacuation by the Zhob Militia ot 
Mir AH Khel Fort, with large btores ot rifles, 
ammunition and supplies, induced the Sherannls, 
and the majority ot the tribi's in Ixjwt'r Zhob to 
revolt and attacked Fort Sandeman In the 
engagements with these Wazins on the ibth 
and Slst of May, live Itn'tish offlet'rs of the 
Militia were killed and others \Aounded 

Throughout June and Juh , all sections of 
the Mahsuds and Waziris eontnmod actively 
hostile. Mail tongas were looted, parties ic- 
liairing telegraph hnt>s uen* attacked and 
the posts still held by us urre eontiimallv lieing 
sniped. A Mahsud Jirgah hi'ld at kamgur.uii 
on the 9th ot July, sent a message to the 
Alghan General Jsadii khan to the etteet that it 
the Afghans would supply them with guns, 
lilies and mone\, thej would dine the liritish 
across the Indus 'J’owaids tin* end ot Jiil\, 
the Mahsuds and Noitli Wazirs assisted 
Nadir Xlmii by otcuiiying IJova, a iKuiit in 
the Daur country, eight miles abo\e Miiaiisliali 
Meanwhile, the Wana Waziis enntmned to 
invade the Upper Zhob and at Kapij) on the 
15th and 16th July made an .ittaek m loiei* 
upon the tioops escorting convoys to loit San- 
denian In this engagement the Jhitish hM. 
66 killed (mcludiiig 8 IJntish oflicers) and 55 
wounded 

August saw even gieatei activity Uailv' in 
the month lour lashkars ol ]Mahsmls weie out 
One ot these attacked a picket ot tin* «2nd 
Funjabis at Saidi, twelve* miles liora lUiinii, 
kiUiiig twenty of them Otheis attacked the 
.landola convoys, threatened the Tank railway 
and I aided Luni and other villages m tlu 
British area On the 27th ot August, tin 
Birni post was entered, two ot tlu garilson 
being killed and four wounded, but the Mahsmls 
were repulsed One ol these gangs on the 20th 
muidered 16 labour corps loolies near l.aki 
Marwat and several sniallei raids (M*<*nrred in 
the Hera Ismuil Khan and Bannu distrnts 
Punitive Measures Inevitable. 

Although peace was signed with the Algh.iiis 
on the 8th August, the Mahsuds and Waziis wii- 
tmued their raids throughout Septembei, pluii' 
doriug pi*acetul villages On the I9th oi S(.‘i>ttun- 
ber, the Tank railw«iy station was attacked and 
a raid was made on the Zarkani post m which 
a British oflicer was killed On the 23rd Khir- 
ghi was attacked and five sepoys were killed 
Insecurity of life and pi oportvm the Baimii and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts Imullv became such 
IS to make the position intolerable and by the 
beginning of October it was clear that punitive 
neasures could not be avoided A belief was 
ivldespread in Waziristan that the Biitisli had 
nade a compact with the Amir to tiansler then 
jountry alter six months to Alghauistaii The 
neasure ol success which the tribesmen had sc- 
tured had tended to eralxilden them, and after 
uch flagrant offences their continued immunity 
\ould have made our position very difficult. In 
irder to win security for our harassed border 
lopulation and teach the recalcitrant tribes a 
uuch needed lesson, it was decided to summon 
Vazir and Mahsud jirgas and demand repara- 
lon and compensation from them for the 
iamage they had done, announcing to them 


at the same time our intention of making roads 
and locating troops in certain parts ol their 
territory They were informed that if they re- 
lumed to accept our terms they would, alter 
being given ample time to remove their women 
and children to places of safety, be subjected 
to an intensive bombardment from the air. 
If the tribes still proved recalcitrant, punitive 
measures with troops would he undertaken but it 
wm hoped that the effect of the aerial campaign 
would be such as to render more serious 
measures iiimecessary. 

The operations were under the command of 
Major-General 8. IT. C’limo who had under 
him six Indian infantry brigades with the 
nceessarv complements of other arms. The 
operations began early in November and by 
the middle of the month the Tochi Wazirs hall 
accepted tlic terms offered to them, which were 
to the effect that there was no intention ot 
handing their country ov er to the Amir ; the 
Bntisli Government would make roads, station 
troops and build posts wherever it might be 
desirable in the Tochi Agency, and the Wazirs 
would not mterfeie with that work , the Tochi 
Wazirs were to hand back all rifles and other 
mihtaiv equipment taken since 3st May 1919, 
and not to mtertcie with the movement of 
tiooj)*> and coiivovs within the Agency, a fine 
was exacted and the tribal allowances were to 
Ik* snsjiendi'd Similar terms weu* offered to, 
but letused by, the Mahsuds whose towns and 
villages together with those ot the recalcitrant 
Wa/irs, were accordingly liombed and some of 
the 'j’ochi posts wen* rc-ociupied. I’ho bombing 
had the effect of qiiieklv bringing m the Kazha 
section of the Madda Khcl Wazins, who had 
hold out jircviously, but the Wana Waziris 
and the Mahsuds continued to show opposition. 
At the same time there was a considerable 
amount ot i aiding bv trans-border gangs, who 
111 many cases weic known to have been rem- 
Jorced by deserters tioin the militia Of these 
I aids the most serious took place on the night of 
November 26, when the Indian cavalry lines 
at Kohat were raided, a sentry was killed, and a 
iiumbei ot iifles and a box of ammunition wen; 
stolen fioin the magazine which was broken 
ojicn About the same date the Khyber 
caravan was attacked near Landi Kotal, and a 
tew du>s later a tram, carrying an escort ot 24 
iitles and two Lewis guns, was attacked bv 
nomad Wazirs near Thai when 36 were killed 
and 50 wounded on the tram. While raids ot 
this description were gomg on the Mahsuds, who 
showed Signs of being well led and extremely 
mobile, attacked small parties ot the Dcrajat 
column whenever an offpoitunity offered. On 
December 11 and 12 they were engaged north- 
west ot Jandola and suffered heavily. It was 
111 that neighbourhood that the Mahsuds, about 
2,000 strong, were attacked when holding the 
Sarkai ridge on December 18, and the following 
days. This attack culminated on the 21st 
when our casualties were British officers killed 
2: wounded 8. Indian oflicers, killed one: 
wounded, 6. Indian other ranks, killed 28 : 
wounded 208 : missing 27. The IVIahsuds 
sufiered heavily m this engagement, which 
witnessed the hardest fighting ever known on 
the frontier, and a few days later it wias announ- 
ced that they had accepted our terms. Sonu* 
sections of them, however, with th** Wana 
Waziris still remamed recalcitrant* 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan \»ith the Indian 
Empire were dominated by one mam considera- 
tion — the relation of Atglianistan to a lius»ian 
invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a centurj the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was m order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coining under 
the influence of Bussia that the hist Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier liistorv. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was lect'ived at Kabul 
whilst the British leprcsentativc was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. Since then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan has been 
to build up a stiong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, wliicli would act as a buffer against 
Russia, nnd so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of tlio trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administratois 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
histoiic route to Imiia, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of 8cistan 
it has b‘'en the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open 'i’o this end having 
pushed lier trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand Russia thrust a militaiy line from Alerv 
to the Kushkhnsky Post, where railway material 
is collected foi its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch wnth 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. 'J’his is con- 
nected with tile Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and thiough the 
Chapper Rift, lines wdiieh rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been eaiiud by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khvvaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Atghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable tlie Ime to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. lu view’ 
of tlic same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, cither by way ol 
Kandahar, or the direct loute through ScLstan 

Further east the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass, A fiist class military road, 


sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Land! Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Khum. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, w’hich, starting from Peshawar, was dc- 
•^igned to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
piovide an alternative advance to the Khybei 
for the movement of British troops for the de- 
teiiee ot Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line w’as suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust m the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandohar-Ghaziii-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and tnoiidly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Atglianistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of elans. Abdurrahamaii 
made himself master m lus own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
be beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a Biitish sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen bv the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 laklis, he estab- 
lished a strong standing aimy and set 
up arsenals under foieign supervision to fur- 
iiisli it with arms and ainmumtion. Step by 
«tep lus position was regularised. The Auglo- 
itussiau Bounds ry Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated wai over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the noitherii boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agi cement delimited the holders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Acrreement settled the border on the British 
side, i xcept ior a small section to the west of 
the Khybei which remained a fruitful sourci* 
ot trouble between Afghanistan and ouisclvi's 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon tlie undeiuaicateil section led to vvai 
That section was finally survev’cd and the 
frontiei determined shortly aftci the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finallv 
the McMahon awaid closed the old tend with 
Persia over the distiibution of the watcis 
ot the Jlelmand m Seistaii It was 

estimated by eonipctent authorities tliat 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provmces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Rus^, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, bo would have opposed a Ras&iaii ad- 
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\ancc With all tho force at his disposal He 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- 
reigners, except those who were necessary foi j 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a Brilish Resident, on the I 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs have been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

The Amir HabibuUa. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces ol 
Indian discussion that the system winch Abdur- 
rahainan Khan had set uj) w'ould perish with 
him, because none other uas cajiablc ot main- 
taining it. Abduriahaman Khan died in leoi 
Ills favourite son, HabibuUa, who had been 
graduallv initiated into the administration, 
pcacefullv succeeded him, and ]ie.icefiillv re- 
tained his seat on the throne until he was 
murdered in 1919 He concluded in 1905 th(‘ 
Hanc Treaty, bv which he accepted tin* sami* 
obligations on the same terms as his futhi'i 
He visited India in 1907, and ax>parenth 
both enpned and prohteil In Ins expei leach's 


THE AFGHAN 


The w'hole situation in Afghanistan w-as 
changed by the murder (20 I'ebruary 1910) 
oi the Amir HabibuUa Khan, at Ijighinan 
near Jcllalabad His brother, Nasrulla Khan, 
immediately assumed contiol oi <»ltairs and 
was proclaimed Amir at Jcllalabad with the 
concurrence ot the late Amir’s eldest son, 
Inyatiilla Khan, and some of the offieers of th(‘ 
State Meanwhile Amanulla Khan, the third 
son of the late Amir, was proclaimed Amu 
at Kabul and Kasrulla Kliaii, having abdi- 
cated, swore allegiance to him At a clurb^ir 
in Kabul, Col 8hah Ah Kaza was condemned 
to death as tl»‘ actual muulcrrr of the Amii 
and I^asrulla Khan was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life as an accomplice 'JTic two 
eldest sons ot the late Amir w'erc also pUcccl m 
close conliuement 

The new Amir, confronted bv faction troubles 
and by disattcction in the Aniiv, and being 
accused by some of his subjects of having been 
a party to the murder, at once found himself 
m a position of great difficulty At the durbar 
already mentioned he had sought to gam 
popularity by declaring Afghanistan indepen- 
dent mtcrnallv and cxtemallv, and he sought 
further to establish his po- ition by lavish oifors 
of increased pay to his troops and by adopting 
Irom the first an attitude of open hostihtv to- 
wards the British Government which was calcu- 
lated to appeal to those fanatical sections of 
the populace w'hora the Amir HabibuUa had 
with difficulty restrained during the progress 
of the European War Disaffection, however, 
threatend to grow into rebelhon and by the 
end of April he had determined to distract 
the attention of his subjects from internal 
troubles by embarking on w'sir ife sought to 


Immediately on the outbreak of the war 
Majesty the Amir declared his strict neutiaht>, 
and that pledge ho straltly ob‘>crv(>d To 
tho‘'C unacfiuniritcd with the aifficultics of this 
Ruler some things occurred which it was not 
easy to understand A German and Austrian 
mi'-sion w^as admitti d to Kabul , several 
Ihirlcnh omi'.«aries w'en^ entertained , and more 
than one repn'serttativc of the n \olutionarj' 
movement in India was permitted to roam the 
country But the Amir had to ri ckon wdth the 
fanatical and ignorant forces in his own 
country IVith the most sincere desire loyally 
to act U]) to ins ph clge of neutrality, he could 
not cntiielv ignore the lorccs in Afghanistan 
winch, igno*am of th(‘ strength of the British 
Kmpiie, were walling to lend a ready ear to the 
preachings ot a jihad, or holy war ol Islam. 
Bv degnes fh,' Amir took matters into his 
OW'D hand ; the anti-British eniissarj(>s were 
graduallv expelh il And when in 1918 Ger- 
iiianv, walli the 'J’niks as her Islamic tools, 
prepared to stir uj) trouble in Afghanistan, 
with a vi(‘W' to diverting the encrgi(‘s of the 
British Cove rnnif lit to the North-West frontier, 
tile 4m ir took vigoions steps to maintain his 
anthoritv and derlari d that no ton ign troops, 
no nnttir what tlnir nationalitv oi religion, 
should he allowed to traverse Aighan territory 


WAR, 1919. 


win over the soldii'rs and the i^casantry bv 
sjircading absiinUv exaggerated accounts of 
the disturbances in the Biiiijab, the rich 
liazars and fair tlelds of wiiicli he described as 
hmg dcfcnceUss at the mi'rcv of the 4tghan 
m\aders In a firman wiuch he issued earlv 
in Mav, he said • “ I am pi(>\cntcd by mter- 
natioual law' tiom interfering with the internal 
policy ol the JJiitish (loviTnment, and J hav« 

' nothing to do with it . but tioiu thi' iiomt of 
M('W of Islam and mankind, 1 dislike unfair 
laws and, m my view, Indians, m rising and 
creating disturbances, aio right But these 
risings and distuibanci's are not contmed to 
India . m Afghanistan also their had elTects 
) arc seen ” It was discoveri'd later how 
grosslv the Amir had been iniskal bv informants 
in India, the sort of intorraation on which he 
lauiuhed his rash campaign being show'n by 
tile following li'tter to him from the notorious 
Afghan Postmaster at Pi'shaw'ar — “Government 
. has not siiffieieid tioops in India and often 
moves about one regiment consisting of two or 
; three companies to make a display. In spite 
of many telegrams sent by Chief Commissioner 
1 no rt'giments have arrived by train British 
' subjects will not supjily recruits There are 
I distill banees throughout India and troops if 
, sent for from England will not arrive m time. 
1 It has been given out in public meeting that 
j Amir and Gliazis are ready to help Indians, 
and if war is delayed people will be displeased 
: with Amir. They cried with one voice they 
I could not forget oppressions and tyranny of 
BnUsh Government. If after sealed leaflets 
' have been circulated Sipah Salar especially 
' refrains from invading India, Hindus and 
Mosli'iiis will be much displeased It is uot 
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expedient to delay and give tune to the English 
to collect troops.” It was also found that 
the Amir hoped to obtain support from the 
Bolshevists. Among letters from him which 
were intercepted was one addressed to a 
Peshawar agitator who had been a member of 
the Bolshevist committee there. Abdur Rah- 
man, the new Afghan envoy, had also had 
dealings with the sami* committee, and his 
post-bag, which w'as mterwptcd, contained 
a numlicr of copies tor distribution of inflam- 
matory leaflets, and also a letter from Tchit- 
cherin, tlie iJomuussarv for Foreign Affairs, 
instructing the eiiNoy to obtain from Hindus 
and Mahomedans deeds of allegiance to the 
Amir. At Thai a manifesto was found 
couched in violent language, and issued by The 
l*rovisional Government of India ” The follow- 


ing extract is typical : — “ A compact has been 
entered into with the forces of invasion by thee 
Provisional Government Your real interests 
would be destroyed by fighting against invaders; 
you should, therefore, not do this, but rather 
use every possible means to kill British, con- 
tinue to tear up railways and cut down the 
tel<*graph8 and refuse to help the British with 
men and money, '^upply the armies of the in- 
viwlcrs with provisions, thus sliall vou cam peace 
at their hands and obtain samtd^ of honour.’ ’ 
These faiJts have b(H*n cited to show how the 
\mir, in determining upon w’ar, was supported 
by a ivhollv false idea of the reception his 
troops were likely to receive in India and 
possibly by an equally mistaken idea of the 
assistance he might obtain from the Bolshevists 
in Central -Vsia 


TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Eastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
rashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which w’as giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hasting’s departure from India the 
Mibject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Jii 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Cnil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
dtion of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on tlie Tibetan frontier continued 
to bo most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
OTOvided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 


Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was m direct intercourse 
with the 'J’sar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as ** the senior Tsanitc Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.” Thi^ 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and w'as leccived in audience by the Tsar a1 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and m 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet imder the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Ehamba Jong, on the libetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committmg themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
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advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1800 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Ghumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere W'lth the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Bntain was empowered to lay down t(*legrapb 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention ot 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Ciiinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Ghumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
meut of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The reason underlying the action of the 
British Government in modifying, in such 
material particulars, the Convention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
terntory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 
A seventy-five year occupation of the Ghumbi 
Valley would have been indistmguishable 1 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- ; 
Russian Agreement which relate to Tibet are j 
as follows j 

Article I. — The two High Cuutiacting Faitics 
engage to respect the territorial mtegnty of I 
Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal administration. 

Article II. — ^In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of China over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations with Tibet, except through | 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government. | 
This engagement does not exclude the direct j 
relations between the British Commercial 
Agrnt'j and the Tibetan aiithorifio‘., provided I 


for in Article V of the Convention between 
Great Britain and Tibet of the 7th September, 
1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27th April 
1906; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article 1 of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet * the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they aie concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of the present arrangement. 

Article III. — The British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, respectively, engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article IV. — The two High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs 
and mines, or other rights in Tibet. 

Article V. — 'I’lie two Governments agree 
that no part of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
in kind or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-affirma- 
tion of the declaration for the evacuation of 
the Chumbi Valley after the payment ot three 
annual instalments of the indenudty, pro- 
vided that the trade marts hud been effectivelv 
opened for three years and that the Tibetans 
had complied m all respects with the terms ol 
the Treaty. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government ot 
Tibet in confusion, and 01:0 of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s gicat difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
phcitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would bo held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ** constitutional fiction, ** it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the {lOwer to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To tliis end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marcliing through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was rrori\od by the Court, and dospatohed 
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to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 
1900. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised pnor tc 
1904. The Chinese Intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The Bntibh Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Gieat Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the Internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indilJcrcnt to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese G verii- 
meiit was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the pieservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con 
verting TTbet into a province, but that being 
responsible tor the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that tijey had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the flist victims was 
Chao Erh-feiig. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
•stated the policy of the British Government 
111 relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
lie public saying that 'J'ibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three counties 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chon Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no ofhcial pronouncement has 
been made on the siibj*cot, it is understood that 


a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Besident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Oiitfr and Inner 
Tilx't, and in 3918 'ITiwt took the offensive 
and tlirew off the last vestige's of Chinese 
suzera'iity When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
(JoviTunient at Pekin was unable to finance 
tlie Irontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advdiice, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared lie ably managed. Alter the 
JTbetan army had occupied some t;Owns on th(' 
confines ol: the Szechuan marches, hostilities 
were suBp( nded and an armnstice was conehided 
In tlie latter part of I91ii, reports were cii cil- 
iated m (Tuna and Calcutta to the etti'ct that, 
tills state ol affairs had been interrupted b\ 
a Chinese invasion ot Tibet , but the refiorts 
weie contradicted by the (Joverninent ot India. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

Tlio political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo-liu'’8ian Agreement. So long as that 
iiistimnent is in force, it tends to declme. But 
no treaties are everlasting. The question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Chiiol (“The Middle Eastern (Question “), 
wntten before the Agreement was reached. 
“ What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern, “he wrote, “would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile power 
at iJiasa, controlling the policy of a great 
politico-ieligioub organisation whose influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India. 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamaistic Buddhism, 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
w ih tantric philosophy — Lhasa is in fact 
the Rome of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po ^a-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is its Vatican, whence its influence 
radiates throughout innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan aud Mongolia and VVesteni China, but across 
the Himalayas into the frontier States of our 
indian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as it is, it 
IS still unquestionably a power, and just because 
it is corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to become for a consideration the 
tool of Russian ambitions Tibet as a Rus- 

sian dependency would, at any rate no longer 
be a quantUe neqligenble^ and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable as it is, would 
require to be watched, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most ol all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-independent 
Native States, over which our authority is con- 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Asia/* 

British Trade Agent, Tatuny, — D. Macdonald. 

British Trade Agent, Gyantse . — Major W. L. 
! Campbell. 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguons with that of Tibet. This is no^ so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nopal» 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundr(..d miles there Is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
ani the true frontier. The flrrt of these fron 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State arc considered under Native States 
(f.v.gitis almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them througti the agency 
of its etficient Imperial Service troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogms, 
who make excellent fighting material One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relations 
with the British Government. It for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Mahara] 
Dhira], who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Majors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. I'he present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Sham'^her, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet, 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet '} he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be Trequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu - one of the ino-t remark- 
able military achievemerts in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian ' Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by me noising their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided bv them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China had officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Mins, the Abors and the Misbmis. 


Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 mode necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Ahor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Rs 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leeeh-lnfpsted hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasarcs 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasarcs, 
a Tibcto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
Chin Bills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myltk\ina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
''xercised. It Is peopled by the Shans and the 
Each! ns. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been *^akon to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
IS a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered bv the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Nort-hern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenassenm Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. 

The Frontier during the war. 

Unrest, which had been brewing for some 
time among the Kachins, came to a head in 
December 1914 and January 1916, when puni- 
tive operations were undertaken. The columns 
origmally consisted of Burma Military Police, 
but as the disturbance appeared more general 
and likely to spread, regular troops were ordered 
up to Myitkyma. In the Kamaing and Mo- 
gaung Jurisdictions, and the adjoining unad- 
ministcred territory, six columns operated 
di^ng January and February. The slight 
opposition encountered was in all cases success- 
fully overcome, the rebel stockades captured, 
and the implicated villages destroyed. 
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Copyright, 


Btanipar maintained a double company for 
eervioe with the Army during the war and 
railed a labour corps for service in France. 
Unfortunately some of the Enki tribes subjects 
of the Manipur State, alarmed at the prospect 
of being sent to the scene of war and being 
iH'advlsed and misinformed as to tlie strength 
of the British forces, opposed aU attempts to 
recruit for the labour corps and eventually i 
broke into open rebellion. I’he columns of] 


the Assam Hifles sent against them met with 
serious opposition, and had a considerable 
number of casualties, before the campaign 
of pacification was successful. On the North- 
East Frontier the restriction on trans-frontier 
tours during the war prevented progress in 
the cultivation of friendly relations with the 
hill tnl>es. This is an unsatisfactory stat* 
of affairs and is caleulatod to lead to trouble 
m the future 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
lor the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable tor adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1011 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
pmtions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifications of them in their application to 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only lor ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for pioducmg musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. **The 
majority of Indian melodies'* it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, f.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is possible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced." 
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The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begm- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across j 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the histone 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their granil aim to over- 
tlirow the British Empire The outbreak ol 
the great war and the success of the Gcniians 
m inveigling Turkey into it saw thc5 final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans m 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in Francxj the 
railway was completed and m use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point hetw(*en Isisibm and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samaia. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-et-Arah, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, 
fiow into the head of the Persian Gulf The 
British have since the conclusion of peace not 
vet undertaken the completion of the final 
stages of the lino eastward from Nisibin. Their 
various lines in Lower Mesopotamia were 
designed to meet the special requirements of 
various stages of the war, and since the oon- 
dusion of peace some of them have been 
abolished and others perfected or newly laid. 
By the time this article appears in print the 
Mesopotamian system may roughly he de- 


scribed as a metre-gauge line from Basra via 
Hasarioh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame, l^m Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and th(* Indian railways 
iirst assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance m the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway s\ stems w’ere by then 
well developed up to the point likc^ to be the 
tenuim of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier m the Caucasus During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Unimia The Indian railway system, on the 
liorderland ot India and Persia, w^as similarly 
much cxt('nded and improved during the war. 
-No details have bf'en published of projiosals 
toi thc^ continuation of the Russo-Indian ink 
under the restored conditions of peace, hut the 
new agreement negotiated last summer between 
England and Persia specially provides for 
British assistance In the development of Persiaii 
uatural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable tor motor traffic. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan The suggestion has often 
been made m recent years that the Russian 
Imc from Merv to Herat, on the northern fron<^ier 
of Alghamstan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Ouetta to the Afghan 
iKirder on Chaman. ’J'he distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghim- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir flabibullah the .Afghan Government 
flatly ojiposed any suggestion for carrying the 
I ndian or Russian railway system within their 
Iwrdeis Wliat the new Afghan Government 
will think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was witten, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not sui^e.st 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarilv 
been associated with Imes running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Motmmmcrab (at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-e1-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian on 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relatioas with the Karun Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 

Mr. C. W. Rhodes 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Austria-Hungary. 

The Consul' Gen (9ral for Netherlands, Simla, is 
in charge of Austro-Hunganan interest® 
during the Wai. 

Belgium. 



Ml. .1 ^^abln^ (m Chaige) 

Consul 

Bombat^ 

Mr .1 Lmce (in Charge) . 

Do 

Calciitt.i 

Mr. James Rorie Baxter (Ag ) 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. E. S. Murray 

Do 

Aden. 

Ml. G. K. Walker 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. W. Macdonald 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. R. A. Scott . . 

Do 

Akyab. 

Mr. J. Lmce 

V’lce-Consul 

Calcutta 

Bolivia. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr (i R Neilson(Ag ) 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon 

Brazil. 



Scnoi ]\r S. do Saint Brisson iMai(|iu s 

Consul . , 

('‘alcutta 

Dr. Edward F. Underwood, M.A , iM.t)., 



PhD., J.P 

Do 

Bombay, 

D Robertson . . . ... 

Viee-(*onsul 

Rangoon. 

Mr C H. Straki'r 

Do. . . 

Madras 

Mr V. E Nazaictli 

J)t). 

Earaclij 

Chili. 



Senor Don Arturo Cabrera 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Madras 

IMr J. G. Bcndieii (Ag ) on leave 

Do . . 

Bombav 

Mr A R J^eishman 

Do 

lUnttagong. 

Mr. William Archbald 

Do 

Rangoon. 

China. 



ZMr (’how Kmo Usein 

Consul 

Rangoon 

Costa Rica. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Mr. John Zuberbuhler (Acting) on leave 

Honorary Consul . . 

Bombay. 

Senor Don B Martinez V 31oii1alYaii 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Denmark. 



Mr. S. G. L. Eustace 

Consal-Qeneral 

Calcutta. 

Mr. E H Danchell (Acting) 

Consul . . . 1 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. S. Murray 

Do 

Aden. 

Mr. R. T. Menzies 

Do 1 

Madras. 

Mr. C. Britton (Acting)* 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Mr. E. P. J do B. Oakley 

Do. . .. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. P. T. Christensen 

Do 

Moulmein, 



Foreign Consular Officers* 


Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 


Appointment. 


Monsieur L. E U Laronee 
Monsieur .1 . .1 . Sei re 
M. Harold Martin 
M. Adolphe Hies 

T. C. Beaumont (Aetmjj;) 
Mr. F. B. L. Worke 

Vacant 

J. Scott 

Vacant 

Do 

Do. ' .. 

Do 


ronMil-Gciural 
Vie<*-Cousul 
Acting Ckiusul 
Consular Acent 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Calcuttii 

Do, 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Chittagong. 

Bangoon. 

Akyab. 

Coconada. 

TellicheiT\\ 

Do. 


Germany. 

The Swiss Consular officers are in charge of 
German interests during the War 


Mr. E. S. Petrocochino . 


Guatemala. 


Mr. H. JT. Sanders 


Count G. Vloladi Campalto 

CJav. G. Cecchi 

Cav, Dr. G. Gorio (on leave) 
Signor A. Pitaxo (in Chargt') 

Mr. J. Meikle 

Vacant 

Signor Alfredo Manzato (on leave) 
Signor V. Creinenaschi . 


Vacant 

Vacant 

Signor Aldo Viola 
Mr. P. McNeill . . 
Mr. J Morton 


Conaul-Geneiul 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


, Vice-Consul 
Do. .. 
Do 

. Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Eangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Moulmeiu. 

Bassein. 


Mr. N. Sakcnolic . . 

Mr. Kazuc Kuwashima . . 
Mr. Kenzo Ito, Chancellor 


Consul-General 

Consul 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Dr. Benode Beharl Banerjee . . 

Dr. C. H. Freeman Underwood, M.D. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Mr. R. L. B. GaU 


Foreign Consular Officers, 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Port. 


Netherlands. 


]Vrons. r. Staal 

Mr. G. H. Hauer 

Mons. J. G. Bendien (on leave) 

C. Krook (Acting) 

Mr. D. van Wijngaarden 

Mr. W. Meek 

Air. Y. A. Gaudie 

Mr. M J. ton Houte de Lange (Ag.) . 

Mr. J. W, CruBha 

Mr. A. J. Steiger 


Norway^ 


Mr.H H.T.ra\ 

Mr. J. 0. Bichardb (Acting) 

Mr. W. Meek 

Mr. H. A. Rees . . 

Mr J. F. Simpson 
Oaptain H. W. Fox 
Mr. S. Lucas 
Mr. S. 6. Rttherdon 
Mr. E. G. Moylan 
Mr. J. Anderson . . 

Mr. J. McCracken 
Mr. J. J. Shaw . . 

Mr. Vivian Fox (on leave) 
Mr. J. R. Baxter (Acting) 
Mr B Eddington 
.Mr I) W Gillc'pie 


Persia. 

Mirza Sir Davood Khan Meftahos-Saltaneh, 
K.C.M.G. 

Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 
Mirza All Akbar Khan, b.a., Barrister-at-Law. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaut Ali Beg . . 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Hosam 

Mir Ayub Khan 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Mi .\kl)ai Slura/i 
Vacant 


Peru. 

Mr. Gilbert B. Hall 

Mr. A Davenport (m Charge) . . 


Portugal. 

Senhor Benito d’Alpoim Toresano Moreno . 

Dr. E. M. D'Souza 

Senhor A. A. Texeira 

Mr. D.Meik (Acting) 

Mr. Shairp 

Mr. Hormusji Cowasji Dinshaw 
Dr. F. daCunha Pinto . . 

Dr. A. B. daFonseea (on leave) 

Dr. L. Castallino (Acting) 

Dr. A. M. D’Souza 

Tames Short 


OoiteUl- General 

Calcutta. 

ViceConbUl.. 

Do. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do. . ... 

Aden. 

Do. 

Akyub 

Do. 

Rangoon 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Colombo. 

Conbul-Gciier.il 

Calcutta 

Consul 

Bomba v. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Madras 

Vice-Consul 

Chittagong. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Akyab. 

Do. 

Bassein. 

■*> 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mouimein. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

IH). 

Do 

Coconada 

]>() 

Tuticorm 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

V icc-Consul-Gen i ral 

Do 

(Consul 

Bombay* 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Do 

Madras. 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Do. .. 

Hangoon 

Do 

Mouimein 

Consul 

Rangoon 

Do 

OalcutLi 

Consul-General 

Bomba . 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

<}olombo. 

Do 

Aden. 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Do 

Madras. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 

Appointment 

Port. 

Russia. 







W. W . Tomanobky 


.. 

Consul*GeneraI 



Calcutta. 

Mona. M. Riea (on leave) 



Vice-Consul 



Aden. 

Mr. Adelphe Kiea (Actiui*) 



Do. .. 



Do. 

R. A. Ll&aovsky 


•• 

Do. .. 

•• 


Calcutta. 

Siam. 







l.uan;:! Bhaglia Panvatra 



Coasul-Gencral 



Calcutta. 

Mr K II ])aiichelH4ctnijj) .. 

. . 


Consul 



r»omba\ 

Mr. E. J. Holberton 



Do. 



Rangoon. 

Mr. C. Van-der-Qucht . . 

•• 


Do. 


•• 

Moulmein. 

Spain. 







Sciihor L K Aimn‘d(» 



Consul 



Bombay. 

Mods. L. Grezoux 



Vice-Consul 



Calcutta. 

Mona. M. Rica (on Ic'ave) 



Do. .. 



Aden. 

Mr. Adelphe Riea (Actinj^) 



Do 



Do 

Mr. Willlaw Archbald . 



Do. .. 



Rangoon. 

Sweden. 







Lieut -Ool F. M Lebli(‘, V D. 



Consul-(jcnoral 



Calcutta. 

Mr. E. R. Logan 



Consul 



Madras. 

Mr. L. Volkaft 



Do. 



Bombay. 

Mr. A. E. Adams 



Do. 



Aden. 

Mr. W. A. Scholaa 



Do 



Rangoon. 

Mr. T. H. Wheeler 



Vice-Consul 



Calcutta. 

Vacant 



Do. 



Moulmein. 

Switzerland. 







Mr Charles Ringger . • 

•• 


Consul 


•• 

Bombay. 

Turkey. 


1 





The Consular officers for Sweden are in charge 





of Turkish interests during the war. 




! 


United States of America. 






Mr. James A. Smith 



Consul-General 



! Calcutta 

Mr. 0. M Havwood 



Vice-Consul 



1 Calcutta. 

1) F MeClcllaiul . . 



1 Do. 


. ‘1 

Madras 

Mr. Lawrence P. Urjggc 



Consul 



Rangoon . 

Mr. H. B. Osborn 



Vice-Conpul 



Do 

Mr. Lucien Memminger . . 



Consul 



Madras. 

Mr. Frank C. Rich 



Vice-Consul 



Do 

Mr. Walter A. Leonard 



Consul 



Colombo 

Mr. John A Nye 


• *1 

Vice-Consul 



Do. 

Mr. Stuart K Lupton . . 


••1 

Consul 



Bombay. 

Mr Lawton Miller 



Vice-Consul . . 



Do. 

Mr. E. V. Richardson . . 



Consul 


‘/.I 

Karachi. 

Mr. Addison E. Southord 



Do. 



Aden. 

Ml. H. W. Timewell 



Consular Agont 



Bnsrah, Persian Gulf 

...... 



Do. 



Chittagong. 

Uruguay. 







Mons. C. Jambon 

.. 

.. 

Consul 


.. 

Calcntta. 

Venezuela. 







Kumar Shyuuui Kumar Tagore 

. , 

, , 

C lisul 

. . 

, . 

Calcutta. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company, but sepoys 
were lirst enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who ajipeared in India in 1065 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired m 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St Ccorgc consistx'd of only 
t(>n men In 1661 Bornliay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and m 1608 liie number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives 

Attcr the declaration of war with Fiance 
m 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but tins did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras m 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St Davitl to command the lorces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
IJiipleix WTTc contemplating fresh attack‘d 
It beeamc necessary for the Kuglisji C()mj).iiiv 
to form a larger mihtai\ (‘stahlislnnent The 
new commandant at one(‘ set about the organi- 
sation and diseiphii(‘ of Ins small tone, and tln‘ 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Jndiaii Army 
of which Lawrence bubseiiucntly became Coin- 
mandcr-m-Chiet In IVIadras the EiirojK'an 
eompanics were developed into the Madias 
t'lisihers ; bimilar conipamcb m Bengal and 
I^ouibay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers TIk* native' mlantiv were bimi- 
l.irly organised by l.awrcncc and Ohve By 
(legreob Jloyal Kcgiments w'ere sent to Indi.i, 
the first being the 39tli I’oot, which at rived m 
1754 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
time for a century oi more the army m India 
was engaged m constant war Afb'i a pioloiiged 
wai with the Fieiich, whom Dujileix liad bv 
1750 raised to the position of the leading i)ow» i 
in India, the clFoi*ts of Stringer lawcnce, Clivt , 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and iiie jMiwer oi England was 
established by the battle oi Plas.scy m Bengal 
and at Wandewash m Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761 
\ number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Jfelhi, 
bad risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hydcr Ah of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and Ins son and suciessor Tipu Sul- 
tan, W'hich ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipn and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

Reorganisation of 1796 — In 1790 the 
native armies, which liad been organised 
on the Presidency system, wen* reorganised. 
The Eurofican i^roops were l.>,000 strong and 
the natives nuiuhert d some 67,1)00, the infantry 
bemg geneiall> foiiued into legimenls of two 


battalions each In Bengal regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers Tlie Aladras and Bombay 
armies w’ere at the same timi' reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Govcrnoi-Bi'iieral firmly imbued with the iicccs- 
sitv of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In ]>urbiianco of tfiis policy lu 
reduced Mysore, where Tipii was intriguing 
witli the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Smdhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army ofh- 
ccred by Europeans under the French adventu- 
ler Perron. In campaigns against Smdiiia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Ucnoral 
liakc, and in the Deccan against that princr 
and tiic Itaja of IJeiar by an army under (xcneral 
Wolleslcv, afterwaids Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswan and Absaye. Freneli influence 
was ftnally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of tl''> 
Mahrattas Subsequently Jlolkar also was 
reduced, and llritish pouei established on a 
Ann tooting 

Mutiny at Vellore — The Indian Arni\ 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny uhieh weiii the pH cinsors of the great 
catacl\sm of 1857 The most feenous oi tlic 
outbreaks occuired attlielortot Villorem 1806 
when tin* natno tioojis siiddiuily bioke out and 
Killed the maionty of tlic Eiiiopean oilicers 
and soldiers quarteri'd in the fort, while the 
striped flag t>t the Sultan of IVtysore, whose 
sons well conhned there, was raised upon th< 
laiiip.uts 'JTie miitiii> was siijiprcssed l»v 
Colonel <bll< spie who galloped over fiom Arect 
at the hi a<l of the I9tli l.ight Dr.igoons, blew 
in the gale of tin* loif, and destioyed the miitl- 
neeis 'I'liH retribution put a \stop to any 
further outfircaks in thi' army 

Overseas expeditions —SiM'ral import- 
ant oNeiseas c\peditions wld' undertaken 
111 the larly pait ol the nineteenth ceiitiir\ 
Bourbon w'as taken Irom the I'reiich Ceylon 
and the hpiee Islands were WTested from thi 
Dutch, and Java was conquered m 1811 ]»y a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814 the Nepal War took place in Mhicli 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself 111 Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this w'ar after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with the 
Aldhrattas, who rose against the JJntish during 
the progress of operations against the Piiidans 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp The 
3Ialiratta Chieis of Poona Nagpur, and Indor»' 
ros(' in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirki, Sitabaldi, ami McJiidpur This was 
the la-^t war m Southerii India. The tide of 
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war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tW community of the Sikhs 

In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
doubl6«battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three lirigades of horse artillery, 
flve battalions of loot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
oil similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

In 1830 a British Array advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupi(‘d Cabul There followed 
the murder of the British Kn\oy8 and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished - 
T’his disaster w'as in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it liad far- 
reaching effects on British prestige The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these uritortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although the> saw* also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eves Sikh nggr(jssion 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, wlien a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. Tli'" Sikhs wore dcicatcd 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overtlirown at Ibe battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two ■^ears lab'r an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Soc(md Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Oliilianwala, 
our brave eninmcs were finally oveiconu* at 
Gujorat, and the IHinjah wa*^ aimexerl Other 
campaigns ol this period were the comiiiest 
of Sfiid by Sir Clnirles Napier, and th(' St‘eond 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended our 
frontier to the country inhabited b> thc'^e 
turbulent tribes which liave given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished nianv soldiers to our army. 
I’o keep order on this border tlic Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was estiiblishf’d, and w'as constantly 
engaged in small expeditions wliich, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work 

The Indian Mutiny — On the eve of tlie 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Aiiny 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops I’hc ])rojK)rtion 
of native to British W’as therefore too large for 
safety The causes of the mutiny v\eie many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion pohey of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudb from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
prlvUeges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
Introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten olf to cxpo-sc the 


Iiowder to ignition, tn 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys- 8kil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Bor- 
liampur and in an outbreak at Barrackijore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
w'as the refusal of men ol the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day tin* 
troops m Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the liouse of the Europeans and muideied 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officei capable oi dealing witli th(i situation 
The European troops m the place remaimHl 
inactiv^e, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames ol rebel- 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of Imha. On its 
time worn w'alls brood the prestago of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Y(*t Delhi ' was 
held only by a lew native battalions, w’ho join- 
ed the mutineers The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
m India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to w'hich the troops who inutmuHl m maiiv' 
iduces flocked to the standard ol tlu Mughal 
An army was assembled lor the ri'covery ol 
Delhi but the eitv was not captured until the 
middle of September . In the meantime muti- 
ny luid spread The mass.icrc8 ot Gawnpore 
and .Thansi took place, and Lucknow w'as be- 
sieged until its relict on the 27t]i Septembi j 
The rebellion sjiread throughout (\'ntral India 
and the territory that now lorms tin* C'entrnl 
Provinces, which were not lecoven'd until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations m 1858 ended in tin' 
defeat of the Bam of Jliansi 

Re-organisation after the Mutiny — 

Alter the mutiny the Goveinment ol India w,iv 
assumed by Queen Victoria and th(‘ lOast India 
Company ceased to t‘Xist Thi' Company’s 
European regiments were transterred to llu* 
Crown. The Bengal Army had almost disap- 
peared and while a new army was lu’sed Joi 
that Presidency tin; Madras and Bombay Armies 
were also reorganised The native artillery 
was abolishi'd, only mountjiin batbTies and 
some Held batteries of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent being maintained A Staff Corps of offi- 
cers, borne on a general list for each Presidency, 
was instituted The total strength on re-or- 
ganisation was 65,000 British and 140,000 
native troops. 

Minor Campaigns^-Huring the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure’ was 
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Lord Ilobert*’. Theie were expeditious to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier tumpaigns ol 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897 There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lliasa. But 
until 1914. Hince the Atglian War, the army ol 
India, except that portion ol the British gar- 
iison which was sent to South Afiica m 1890, had 
little severe tightmg, allhoiigli eimaged in man\ j 
.iiduoiis enteipris(‘s I 

Reforms — Duimg the pt nod iindei leview' | 
up to 191 1 many relorms took iil.ui' Baees I 
considered ol iiilenor militarv xaliie weie eli- j 
minatcd, their places m Ihe ranks h« iiit? taken \ 
by the warlike classes ol the nortli In this _ 
manner the gi cater part ol the old jVladras and ■ 
Bombay armies lost its identit> Class legi- 1 
ments and class coinjianies wen* formed, and i 
regiments were linked in thns's, enrh gron]» with 
a regimental eiuitie lmi>eiial SerxK’e troops 
w’oio raLsed bv the duels lor the set\ie(‘ oi the 
paramount- powei In ism the Stall (*oips 
of the thiee Pri'sidiuif ii's were amalgamated, 
and 111 189 i the .appomtini nt ol (‘onimander- 
iii-Chief 111 tlu‘ Bombav and Madias Armies 
was abolished. 'I'lie numbei ol Britisli otfieeis 
serving in Indian regiments w<is progri'ssnelv 
increased, until tin' establishment was laiserl 
to IJ Ol 14. alter IWMiig at one period sunk .is ! 
low as 8 per battalion The adininistratixf 
services wi'ie improved, th(‘ Supph and 'I'lans- 
tiort and tin Oidiiaiioe and ^Militaij Woiks 
Services being r»‘oi gaiiised 

Reforms ri‘cened a gieat impetus during th<‘ 
term ot olhee as Commander-in-Chi(‘t ol Lord 
Kitchener, whoarri\ed in India uttle'mul ol 
1902 TIk'K’ had hitheifo been no tleiieial 
Stair m India, all Stall work being earned out 
under orders issued Iroiii the ofliees ot tlu^ Adju- 
tant (Jeiieial ami the (Juait('iUMst<‘i tJeiieial 
The administrate e senicis wctc niidei the 
Milita^’v Member of Coiiiieil, who W'as Indepen- 
dent of the Commandei-in-Chie4, who had to 
submit through tlu* Witan' Memln'i all pio- 
posals involving lliiaiieial exjienditnie be>ond 
his very limited powcis land iviteheiier wish- 
ed to remo^e what lie considered the obsti iietioii I 
of the Military I4i*parf merit of the (toveriinieiit I 
t)f India, and bring the entiie armv adminis- | 
tration under tin* (Joniniandei-in-Chiel Tin | 
proposal to abolish the Mibtaiy Department was j 
opposed b\ Lord Curzon, the ttoM mot-dem ral 
who eventiiallv re‘<igneil rathei than assent to 
measures which he coiislilereil to be not in tlu j 
best interi'sts ot th<' Stab* Jii place ot the i 
Military Dei)artmeiit, a jMilitai\ Supph De- 
partment was instituted with leduceil powers, 
but this soon disappeaied and an Ariiiv l>‘*- 
partment uadci control of -the Co n inlander- m- 
Chief in his cajiacitv as .Member of Council was 
established in its place 

Lord Kitchener’s chief work lay in the reor- 
ganUation ot the Armv which was not based 
on war conditions but was scattered m units 
from which formations w’ore organised for ser- 
vice. Nine Divisions were now’ formed, m ad- 
dition to the Burma Division, Those Divisions 
were organised for war, and could take the 
field intact, leaving behind sufficient troops for 
internal security. Armies and Divisions are 
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iliistnbutcd strategically with their Headquarters 
at the stations mdieated — 


yorthern Comma ml 

Murret 

1st Division 

. . Peshaw'ar 

2ud „ 

. Bawalpindi 

‘lid 

. Lahori' 

7th 

Mecrni 

stli 

Liiekiiow 

ImlefH'mlent - 


Jierajat Itngadi* 

Baiuiu 

Kohat Brigade 

Kohat 

Sonthd n i 'n/nwa ml 

Poona 

tth Di\ iHioii 

(juetta 

.■»th 

Mhow' 

<‘*th 

. Poona 

‘fill 

Bangalore 

1 ndepemh'Ht Ih iqatl*' 

Bombax . 

lUnma 

IVIandnlax 


The fighting races.— The fighting 
classes that eoutrimite io the composition of the 
Indian Anuv haAc* liithtato bei'ii drawn mainly 
irom the north of India, but tli(‘ experienei'S 
01 tlie great war luue caused some inodillea- 
tioiis in the opinions prevumslv held as to the 
relativt* \alue ol these and otboi fighting men 
'J'he liiimbeis oi the xaiious estates and tribes 
ciiJIsti'd in the Aiiiiy ha\c since the war un- 
dergone fillet nations, and it is not possible at 
|)resent to give exact mfonn.ition as to then 
pioportions l>r('Mous to tlu war the Sikhs 
eontrihiiti'd very large niimheis both to tL 
cavahv .iiid ml.inti\. and tlie eontrilmtion 
ol flu- (iinkh.is was also large it is probable 
that tJa‘se c)ass(‘s pieservo tlu'ir preponder- 
ance 'I'lu* Sikhs, who inhabit the iUinjah 
oiiginated in a sed founded near ].ahore by a 
peas,int m the eailv part ot the sixteenth cen- 
tur\ and in tlu‘ course ot a hundred years grew 
into a lormid.ibli* militant poweu Miihaiunm- 
dans ot \ariou^ laees cfuitrilnitc a still laigei 
propoition to both tlu* eaxalry and infantry 
'I’liesi* are* eh awn lioth fiom the nortli and the 
south e>l India, as well as Irenn lievoml the Kron- 
tici The-\ are* all e*xe*e'lle‘nt fighting me n, ha^d^ 
anel w.iihkc, who liavc lurnishe*el seildie-rs to all 
the* gie*at jM)We*is ol Jndia leer many hundieels ol 
xe*ars As e*avaliv the Miihaiiimudaiis are pei- 
haps uneqiiuUe'd b\ an v other rae*e in the East, 
luuiig good horseune ii and exiuut men-at-arms 

N(’xl 111 peunt ot mimbeTs an* the* (hirkhas 
ot Xe*pal, whe) wt‘ie* at the* e)utbre*ak ol wai 
tornud III twellt^ (omplete battahoiis, but 
these have* bee'ii (*onsiele‘rably meTe>ased. As 
lighteTs in the* lulls tlu'V are* uiisurpasMul 
cNcii b\ the Pathuns ot tlu* North-We'st Froii- 
tie*r, but the* (iaihwalis are eupiallj geiod nioiiii- 
taineeis 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit 
mg not only Ilajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Ondh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Arm 5, and liave 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high casti‘ and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and cflicicncy in war. They furnish 
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many battahonis. The Oarln>alis arc liill 
itajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
I)roved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
were all we had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jate are a fine and w’arlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
peopl' who held out so bravely at Bliaratpur 
and repelled Loru Lake’s army m 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
liattleflclds of Europe Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
In Mesopotamia. 

Among those v\lio have rendered signal and 
irallant service In the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konknn, who have re- 
vived the reputation h(‘ld by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Maliratta 
himpire It is probable that their proved clli- 
cicncy in war will lead to their recruitment m 
larger numbers in future 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
1 loncd, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
<lone their duty well in every campaign m which 
they have been engaged. 

The Indian Army in the Great War. — 

During the hundred and fifty >ears of its 
rvistence the Indian Army had taken no part 
in a European War with the exception of some 
lew troops who were engaged against the French 
in Southern India and in Java and the Spice 
Islands. In 1885 some troops had been sent. 
.18 far as Malta w’lth a view to their i*mployment 
in case of a war with Russia. In the. last Boer 
war many Indians had been employed in a non- 
<*ombatant capacity, but for reasons ot policy 
their activity was confined to si'r vices of that 
nature The Indian Army had b(*en organised 
and trained mainly for Eastern warfare on or 
beyond the frontier of India, their despatch to a 
J^uropean theatre of war had not been contem- 
plated, and the only European enemy they had 
been prepared to meet were the Russians 
'J’h(‘ army as a whole was organised and strate- 
gically disposed with a view to taking the 
field against the Russians in Central Asia, and 
the change in the situation due to the Anglo- 
Russian agreement with regard to Afghanistan 
and Persia did not bring w'lth it any change in 
military policy, except possibly that it made 
the Financial Department draw still tighter 
the purse strings and curtu,il still further the 
military estimates. 

Yet, notwithstanding these circumstances 
within a few montlis of the outbreak of war a 
great army estimated to reach 200,000 men was 
despatched to the various theatres of war — ^to 
France and Belgium, East Afiica, Egypt, Tur- 
kish Arabia and Shantung This Army, in 
its Indian ranks, comprised representatives 
of all the fighting races that have been mentioned 
and induded a force of Imperial Service troops 

In July 1917, Lord Hardingc made the fol- 
lowing statement in the House of Lords showing 
the extent of the expeditionary forces sent from 
India. , 


the Great Wai^. 

*‘In August and the enrly part of Septcrabd 
an Indian Expeditionary Force of an Indian 
army corps of two divisions, under the command 
of General Sir James Willcocks, and one cavalry 
division w^as sent to France, and a second 
cavalry division was sent to join this force in 
the following November. It may be of interest 
to remark here that the theatre of action of 
these splendid Indian divisions was, in the 
first instance, restricted to the Mediterranean 
garrisons and the Sudan, and it was due to the 
insistence of the Government of India that 
they were sent to France, where they arrived 
in time to fill a gap that could not otherwise 
have been filled, and there consecrated with 
their blood the unity of India with the Bntisli 
Empire and their loyalty to the Kino Kmpcior. 
There are very few survivors of those two 
splendid divisions of intaiitry But India 
has a land frontier, needing at all times a watch- 
ful eye, and at times such a.'* those giving cause 
for special care. To guaidthat frontiei tliroe 
divisions were immediately mobilised In 
September 1914, by the order of His MajCbly’s 
Government, a mixed division of troops was 
sent to East Africa, the co-operation ot India 
with this force being limited to the supply of 
personnel, transport, equipment and ships. 
In October and November 1914, two divisions 
of Indian infantry and one brigade of cavalry 
w'ere sent to Egypt. It was not till September, 
26. 1914, by which time eight divisions had 
already been mobilised and sent either abroad 
or to the frontii'r, that the possibility of action 
at the head of the Persian Gulf was foreshadowed 
by the Sec. etary of State, and it was on October 
.‘il that Turkey having entered the war against 
us, hostilities commenced with the seirure by 
an Indian brigade of the mouth of the Shatt-pl- 
Arab This brigade was reinfoiced to the 
strength of a division before the capture of 
Basra on November 23 and in three months’ 
time increase to an army corps of two divisions. 
Of these 10 divisions ofinfantrv’^ and two divi- 
sions and two brigades of cavalry, enumerated 
above, seven divisions and all the cavalry were 
sent overseas. Jiut in addition to these organi- 
sed forces 20 batteries of artillery, and 32 
battalions of British infantry, the flower of the 
British army, many of them 1,000 strong and 
more, were sent to England A battalion of 
Indian infantry was sent to Mauritius, another 
to the Camcroons, and two battalions to the 
Persian Gulf, w’hile Indian troops also co- 
operated with the Japanese at the capture of 
Tsingtau . Approximately 80,000 British officers 
and men and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and equipped wcie despatched 
overseas. I would here remaik that the largest 
Indian expedition ever previously sent overseas 
amounted to 18,000 men. 

" A comparison between the ordinary estab- 
lishment of the Army in India and ol the units 
sent overseas mcomiexion with various expi - 
ditions shows in a striking manner the militai \ 
effort made by India to assist the Empire. 
Of the British establishment in India, seven 
regiments of British cavalry out of nine were 
sent overseas: 44 British battalions of infantry 
out of 52, and 43 batteries of Royal artillery 
out of 56 ; while of the Indian establishment, 
20 regiments of Indian cavalry out of 39 and 
98 battalions of Indian infantry out of 138 were 
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sent abroad. In return tor these troops, India 
received many months after the outbreak of 
war and the despatch of Indian divisions over- 
seas, 29 Territorial batteries and 34 Territorial 
battalions, but these were unfit for immediate 
employment on the frontier or in Mesopotamia 
until they had been entirely rearmed and 
eqmpped and their trainmi; completed. Many 


in wluch they participated. The first batta- 
lions to enter the tienches in a European theatre 
of wai wore the 57th Billos and the 129th Ba- 
luchm, which wore attached to the 2nd Cavalry 
J)i\Lsion south-west of Ypros These batta- 
lions took pait m an attack on the German 
line on the 26th October when both suffered 
some lo-.s A tow days later a company of 


ot them were sent later to Mesopotamia , whether ' Pimjaln Muhammadans of the 57th lost heavily 
as units or drafts for Regular regiments, and all | m a German attack The battalion was a ty- 
did splendid service. It is, however, a fact pical one cont^iimng also Sikhs, Dogras, and 
that for the smee of some weeks before the j Afridis, who all fought well Severe fighting 
arrival of the Territorials the British garrison | took place atthis poition of the lineup to the 
in India was reduced to about 15,000 men ; first ot November It is noteworthy that the first 
'Che safety of India was thus i mperilled in the Victf)ria Cross awarded to an Indian was won 
interests of the Empire as a whole. In such I m this battle b\ sepov Ivlmdadad Khan, 129th 
a cause I was naturally prepared to take risks, j jiahichis I'he Indian Army had been made 


and I took them confidently because I trusted 
the people of India, and 1 am proud to say they 
fully justified my confidence in them From 
the moment of the outbreak ot war, and alter, 
it was the steady policy ol the Government ot 
India to give readily to the home Government 
of everything it possessed, whether tioops or 
war material. In the summer of 1914 India was 
absolutely ready for war in the light of what 
was then accepted as the requisite standard 
of preparation of her military forces and equip- 
ment. The Army was at war sticngth, the 
magazines were full, and the equipment was 
complete. Thanks to these facts, India was 
able, not merely to send her divisions to France 


eligible for the Cross only m 1011. 

Dm mg this pi'iiod thieo other battn lions of 
the 1 ahoie Division — ^the 15th Sikhs, .t4th 
I Sikh Pioneers and 59th Rifles — were m action 
I near Givenchy on the* the Lm Bassee Canal. 

1 This thev ludd m thi' lu'avy liglitiiig that con- 
j tinned until th(' 1st Kovemlier, when they 
were lelieved by two otiier battalions ot the 
j Jnllunder Jirigade including tin* 47111 Sikhs. 

I On th(* 2()th and 27th October the (JiTinans 
, had eltei ted the (Mpture of the village of NeilV^ 
Chapellc and as this m.ide .1 bulge in 
the British line »t was neu*ssarv to lecaptuie 


and elsewhere, but also to supply to England j the Milage 'Phi' 0th Bho]).il Intantry, 47tli 
within the first few weeks of the war 70,000,00^ Sikhs, and two Coiiiptiiiies oi the Ibuigal Sap- 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 60,000 rifles ' pers and Mukts accoidmgK inovt'd up on 
and more than 550 guns of the latest pattern { the night ot the 27th and attacked the Germans 
and type. In the first week of the war some | next da\ Desperate lighting ensued in which 
530 officers of the Army, who could ill be spared, i the Indian Inlantry distinguished thenlselv^ . 
were handed over to the War Office, and nearly 1 and the Sappers and Mineis maintained thi.ir 
3,000 additional combatant officers have been i high lepntation 'I’Ik' casualties among the Indian 
sent overseas since the war began.** 1 tioops upto tlu' Ihd Novembei numlx red 18 Bri- 

' tish ollK t is and i,Jl)l men wounded, 139 men 
The Western Front— The Germans had killed, 28 DiitMi olheeis and 1,364 men 
exiMJCtcd a using in India, not the rallying ot - “ - - 

our Eastern Empire to the Hug Tlu'y had, 

111 common with politicians elscwhcii' and m 
other countiies taken at then tace value the 
opinion ot the most vociferous agitators, and 
mistaken it lor the voice ol the people ot India 
These agitators did not drop out ot sight and 
hearing, either on the outbicak ot w ai or durmg 
its contmaance, but their niathinations had 

no eficct on the masses ot the country, on the . - , , , . .. i, „ 

Princes who sprang to arms, and on the Army I e.i‘'twc.rd to the north ot Iieinelles 

which lemained tnie to its salt and upheld on I the beeundera bad Cavalry 

the field ot battle the ur traditions and cliaractei Brigadi Ihe ‘>tate ol the svvampy and w’at^- 
tor lovaltv logged ground might alone have damped the 

J J* I aidourol troop-i ( oming irom the warmth and 

The Indian Army Corps eomprisiiig the I smi'^lune ot Uk* East. But these troops, who m 
Lahore and Meenit Divisions, lett India in 1 loyally and devotion to the King are second to 
August and September 1914, and on the 21st | none carru'd out during the siicci'edmg ten 


wounded, 8 British officers and 338 men missing 
The high pror>ortion ot wtninded is a lemaik- 
able leatuie ot the casualty list 

The M(‘eiut Division did not leave India until 
September It was eoneentrated at Orleans 
by the 22:ul Oetol»er, and a week latc’r on the 
night ot the 29tli October the Indian Arni\ 
Coips took o\(‘i the line Irom just north ot 
Givenchy m the south, /last the rear ot Keuve, 


October the Lahore Division entered the battle 
area m the vicinity ot Ypres. The position 
was critical and the arrival of reinlorceineuts 
from India w'as timely. On tlus day the Ger- 
mans began an oficnsivo along nearly tlie 
whole front from La Bassee to the south ot 
Memo. 

A detailed account of the part taken by the 


months that they icinuined m the field the ardu- 
ous duties they weic called U]jon to pcrlonu, and 
at a time when there were not enough British 
troops available they filled the gap and held 
the line Soon atter the line was taken over the 
28th Gurkhtis were attacked and the Germans 
were eviuitually able to force their part of the 
trout attiT inflicting heavy losses on this batta- 
lion In a eounter-attack the 58th Jlifles and 


ludiau troops on the Western Front will | j>ioneers, aided by some British troops, 

found in the hook entitled ^ I succeeded in retaking the lost trenches 

in France,’* published under the authority of - .t 

the Secretary of State for India. It is here The 12th November was memorable for the 
possible only to refer briefly to the operations ' vlsiI of i icld Mui&lial Lail Roberta who Ytoited 
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und addressed the Indian ti'uops whoso prede> 
cessors had served under him in many cam- 
paigns. Three days later the old Field Marshal 
died within soiind ot the guns in the midst of 
the troops that he had loved so well. Trench 
warfare in which Gurkhas, Garhwallis, Jats 
and Sappers and Miners were all engaged con- 
tinued untU the opening of the action of Fes- ' 
tubert which the enemy began ulth an attack 
on Indian troops on tht* 23rd Noveinlicr 'I’his 
action continued with varying tortiines lor 48 
hours. In the earb part, of the action th<* (4cr- 
nians succeeded m forcing a cousiderablt* jior- 
tion of the trenches held bv the Indian troops 
But by the end ot the second day all tin* lost 
ground had been recoverctl and the situation 
restored though at the cost of lM>a\> losses in 
otticcrs and men The 39th Garliwalis wei** 
engaged for the first time and gamed the lepii * 
tatiou as being seixnid to no Indian troops which 
they have since eiilianccd on manv a Hold The 
Victoria Cross was w'oii by Naik Jlarwan Singh 
Xegi ot the 1st Tiuttalion ot this legimeiit, and 
by Captain de Pass of the Poona Horn , w'lio 
was uiitortunat(‘lv killed The 6th Jats and 
the 9tli Bhopal Infantry also did well, and the 
other Corps toiiglit with their usual tonaeitv. 
On the Iht JJecomber the Indian Corps 
was visited by the King, and the im^ii wort* 
greatly encouraged by the Eoyal prestmee. 
'rroncFi warfare continued and on th<‘ IJth- 
12th December the Julluiulei Brigade relieved 
the Frtuich at Givenchy and Cuinchy I'heic 
followed the Battle ot Givenchy, which began 
with a raid by the 129th Baluchis on the lOlli 
December when that regiment behaved with 
great gallantry. In pursuance of somewhat 
vague Indctlnite, and eonflietmg ordeis ot the 
higher command the battle continued during 
several days and assisted in the attack bv the 
Jjeicestershire llegimcnt, the Indian tioops ol 
the Meerut Division earned out some i*\e<*ll(‘ni 
work with small losses At the same tiiiw' the 
Inhere Division attacked the m.un line ol Gei- 
man trenches in front and north-east ot Given- 
chy, the 69th Rifles doing specially good work 
and suffering heavy losses in u night attack on 
tlie 19th December Much ground hud been 
gained during the day, but most of this w'as 
lost at night in the tight with greatly superior 
numbers ot Germaiiis. 

These operations were followed by very llea^y 
flghting during a German counter- attack on 
Givenchv. The Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
dismounted, were thrown mtt) the, flght, and 
the line occupied by the Indian troops m 
spite of strenuous lesisstaiicc, was forced at 
at least one iioint. Among the many who 
gained distinction in this battle was Subadar 
Arsla Khan ot the, 57th Rifles, who had distin- 
guished himself m Frontier warfare In his 
despatch on the Givenchy operations 8ir John 
l^rencli w-roto that “The Indian troops have 
fought with the utmost Bteadfastness and gal- 
lantry wherever they have be(*u called upon ** ^ 

The Indian Army Corps liad now', at the 
end of December, been continuously engaged 
tor two months. They had sutteied a loss ot 
nearly ten thousand killed, wounded and mis- 
sing, including in this number the gallant Bri- 
tish regiments which formed a portion of each 
Brigade, and they w'erc in indent need of rest. 


They were accordingly moved into billets, 
where the time was occupied with traimpg 
and refitting until the X5th January 10X5 when 
Indian troops w’ero again moved into the front 
line : but there was not much activity until the 
battle of Xcuve Chapelle, which began on the 
10th March. In this attack the Indian Corps 
co-operated with the 4th Corps, the Meerut 
Division, comprising over five thousand Bri- 
tish and HiY thousand five hundred Indian ranks 
supplying the assaulting troops tiom their 
Corps, 111 co-operation with a Division of the 
4th (Jorps. 

I’he attack began with a heavy bombardment 
.attei which the assaulting troop? m winch the 
Indian Army supplied the 2-3rd Gurkhas and 
tw(» battalions ot the 29th Garhw'al Rifles, 
nishi'd to th(‘ attack and rapidly attained then 
immediate obj<*etives In this attack Rifleman 
iJobar Singh Kegi ot the Garhw'alis displayed 
great gallantry, Ik* was nnlortuuatc'y killcil 
and was awarded posthumously the Victoria 
Gross I’he Biitish oflieiM’S as usual led their 
men with great gallantry, and suftered dispro- 
IKirtioiiate losses At one portion of the fiont 
the J-.)9th Gaihw.ll Rifles were lor a time held 
up, but succeeded m ci,irrying their objective 
with tile aid ot lemfoiei'iiK'Uts but at terrible 
cost The positions gained were ( onsolidated 
on the 11th and 12th jllareh Neiive Chapelle 
was cleared ot the eueiny and other Indian 
troops were moved forward On tht* niurmng 
ot the 12th the eneinv niassi>d to the eounter- 
att.iek, but W(‘i(‘ shot to pu‘ees before thi‘\ 
reached the treiielies ol the detendeis, .i 
second attempt iiu't with tin* same fate 

. The battle ot Aeiivi* Ghapelle emleil on the 
12th Maich when the opi*rations were siispende«l 
and tin position gamed was consolidated II 
was not an entire success, but the balaii<*i ol 
heavy losses w as on tlu sidi ol tlio enemy and a 
dangcious salient w.is obliterated 'I'hc* 
remainder ot the mouth jiassi'd with litth* .k - 
tivitv except shelling, and on the 2tst the liidi.in 
Corps was dirc’cted to take over a new line in 
rehet ot tlu* 4th Gorps The first paitol April 
w'us iineventtiil, but tow.irds the end ol th(' 
month the l.ahon* Division was moved to the 
Ypres Fiont to tiike part m the Second Battle 
of Ypres. On the 25th xVpril, atter a long 
march, the Division moved into the Yjuvs aiea 
to take part m tlu; battle which began with 
the Gel man attack on the French line between 
Stecm*stiaat and the East ol Langi*niark, aiul 
in which the enemv lor the first time used as- 
phyxiating gas This attack forced back the 
Alhed line and so jeopardised the situation that 
every ellort had to be made to arrest the Gt*r- 
man advanci* It was m pursuance ol this 
necessity that the Indian Division was seiil 
into the fight, and came, under the orders ol 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, Commanding tlu* 
2nd Army, and took up, on tlie morning of the 
26th Apiil, a pi:)sition m front of Ypres with 
Its left on the YpniS-Langomark road. 

In the assault on the enemy's ])ositioii the 
same day the 4'Jth Pathans, 47th bikhs, 129th 
Baluchis, and 67th Rifles pressed forward in 
spite ot heavy losses, but were eventually forced 
back by a gas attack against which they liad no 
provisiou. In this action Jemadar Mir Dast 
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heliaved nitli great skill and gallantry and was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross The troops 
which delivered the assault composed theFeroze- 
pore and Jullundur Brigades, the latter being 
relieved next day by the Sirhind Brigade. The 
15th Sikhs and the l-lst and l-4th Gurkhas, 
and the Bhopal Battalion, as well as those 
already mentioned came into action next day, 
and heavy fighting, alternate attack and defence, 
continued until the end of April The division 
remained on this front until the .3rd May. 1 ho 
defence of Yprcs was .sucoossfuUv maintained, 
and the troops did all that was humanly pos- 
sible under most trying ciiciimstances. General 
Keaiy, w'ho i*oinmanded the division stated 
that the earrvins of the eiicmv’s position was 
only pievenh'd by their use of aspliyxiating 
liases 3'w’o davs after their return from the 
hattl(*fi(‘ld, the Lahore Division relicxed th« 
Meerut Division m th(* trenehes. The casualties 
111 the British and Indian troops of the Iialian 
Aimv Corps amounted to neaily 11>,()00 men 
up to the 1st ]\ray. 

3’hroughout the month of INFav fighting wa*' 
almost continuous, hut the principal event was 
the battle of Festubert on the 0th to 11 th May. 
I’liis action was fought to support a French 
offensive liirf-liei south Tt opeiK'd with an 
attack by a Brigade of the Indian Corps, which 
failed owing to the strength of tlu‘ enemy's 
position ami insufficient artillery preparation 
Mtcr terrible fighting in which the troops did 
.ill that w'as possible and suffered heavy casual* 
ties, the Indian Ckirps faiU'd to attain its objec- 


tive Where all fought w'ell it is inviduous to 
pick out any particular units, but none did 
Dettei than the 37th and 41st Bogras. The 
4l8t had 401 casualties out of 645 engaged. 

Early m .lime the 69th and 89th Punjabis 
arrived' in relief of the 9th Bhopal Infantry and 
125th Rifles which left for Egypt, and in this 
month the Corps w as strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Territorial Jhvisions, so that the Indian 
troops w'ere now’ in tin* minority 'Fliere suc- 
ceeded desultory operations until tlie Battle 
of Loos m whieh the Indian ('orns, now under 
command of Li(‘uteiumt-Grner.il Sii Charles 
Andeison, who sueeeediM Sir .lames Willcocks 
took a prominent part It is not possible in 
the space at our (llspo‘^!ll to gi\e any aeeount ol 
this battle, m whieh tin* Jiulian tioops did their 
best in very adverse' eirf umstanees I’hev 
formed a eoinparatiVely small portion of the 
troops engagi'd, and it was no fault of those 
troops that the attack failed In his despatch 
describing the operations Sir .Tohn French stated 
that the Indian Corps succeeded admirably in 
iulflUmg the role allotted to tliem.and in holding 
large numbers ol the enemy away horn the 
mam attack. 

The difiieultv of keeping the Indian Corps 
troops lip to Rtr(‘ugth in both ollic(*rs and men 
had led to their giadual deterioration, and «ii 
November they were nioied from the Wcstein 
Front, with the exception of the cavalr\ to 
other theatres of wni The last of them lelt 
Marseilles on the 20th D» eember, 1915 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


When m Septemher 1014 it hecauie evident , 
that the Turks would enter the war on the side 
of our enemies it w'as decided to send an ex- I 
pedition to occupy Basra. The advanci'd j 
Brigade under General Delamain reached | 
Bahrein on the 23rd October, and the remamder 
of the 6th Division, w'hich comprised the Ex- [ 
peditionary Force under Sir Arthur Barrett, i 
.imved on the 14th November Basra W'as occu- 
pied on the 22ud Novcinher. The advanced | 
brigade exinsisted of the 2nd Dorsets, 20th Pun- i 
lahis, 104th Rifles and ll7th Mahrattas, with , 
two Mountain Batteries They occupied tlie « 
oil refinery at Abadan without much opposition. I 
'I’he remamder of the Poona Division under i 
< f eneral Barrett were two Brigades and division,! 1 | 
troops The Ahmednagar Brigade was com- 
posed of the Oxford and Bucks Light Infantrv , 
the 119th Infantry, and 103id 3faharattas. 

The Belgaum Brigade consisted of tlie 2nd 
Xorfolks, 7th Ra 3 puts, 110th Maharattas, and 
120th Rajputana Infantry . Divisional troops 
were the 33rd Light Cavalry three batteries 
R. F. .A., 48th Pioneers, and 3rd Sappers and 
Miners. On the 15th November the Poona 
Brigade under General Delamain was sent for- 
ward and engaged and drove out of the viUagc 
of Sahain. The Turks stood again at Sahil on 
the 17th, and were defeated with heavy loss 
after a sharp action in which the British 


casualties mimbeied about 400 Alter tills the 
Turks evaciiati'd Basra, .\ft<‘i s«)me further 
fighting in December the To\mi of Kurna at 
the junction of the Tigris .ind Euphrates was 
occupied on the 7th of that month w’hen the 
Turkish Garrison surrendered unconditionally. 
Tlus gave us complete control of the Delta. 


Ill Jaiiiiarv 1015 it was found advisable to 
push out a force from Kurna to break up a 
liostilc gathering to the northward, and some 
lighting took place in winch the 33rd 
['avalrv was distinguished In February 
more seveie fighting took place. The town of 
Ahwaz lu Persia had been occupied by a 
brigade of all arms to protc'ct the oil wells. I he 
Turks collected a force of 12,000 iiieu to the west- 
ward, and a n “onnaissance m force 8('nt out 
from Ahwaz had some severe fighting and with- 
drew with difficulty. On the same day a cavalry 
force from Basra encountered the enemy at 
Nakhaila 25 miles up the Euphrates. In Apru 
Sir John Nixon took over command in relict 
of Sir Arthur Barrett and a penod of activity 
followed. Active measures were taken against 
the enemy on the Kanin and the Tigris, and 
during seven weeks the Turks were pushed 
back to Amara and several Arab tribes wew 
dealt with. By the end of May the Bntish 
had push^ forward to Kunia and a division 
14,000 strong under General Townshend was 
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ready for a further advance On the ;jlbt May 
the Turks were dnveii lurther up the iimt bv 
.1 stronp attack, and on the 3id Juno Genoial 
Townsheud occupied Ainaia, uheie 2,000 
prisoners were taken. In June a force 
under General GorniiKo wub concentrated <»t 
Kuma, and on the 27th pushed westwards 
towards Nasiriyeh The Turks wore in- 
trenched in front of the place , they were at- 
tacked and driven out of their position on tlie 
24th July, and next day Nasiriyeh was occupu^d 
The line had now been pushed forward on the 
Tigris and the Euphrates a hundred miles be- 
yond Kiirna. 


A further advance began in August, and at 
the end ot September after liard lighting cul- 
minating in the battle of Kut, that jdace vas 
occupied by the troops under General Town- 
sheud Jn all these and the subsequent opera- 
tions many battalions of the Indian Army took 
part. To name all these would be to ri'capi- 
tiilatc the Army List They belonged to all 
classes of troops, among which the Mahiatta 
regiments in particular performed good and 
gallant seiwicc It was di'Cided to push on fn> in 
Kut and attempt the capture of Baghdad, by 
water 227 miles bevond Kut l^'or this purpose 
only General To wnshend's di\isiou was available. 
That General told Sir John Nixon that, in case 
of success at Kut, he would “take the risk of 
pushing on to Baghdad at the heels ot the rout ’* 
This decision was taken in defiance of all stra- 
tegical principles, and apparently only with 
a View to the immediate tactical situation 
on the spot. Townshend pushed on to Azizieh 
which he reached on the J^rd October. Here 
ho apjiears to have had doubt as to the 
advisability of an advance on Baghdad 
without leinforcements As these were ex- 
pected from Europe, the advance was conti- 
nued. The Turks had intrenched a position 
at Ctesiphon, where a bloody and inde- 
cisive battle was fought on the 23rd Novemljcr 
The British losses were very heavy, and though 
the enemy lost no less he brought up reiiifoi ce- 
ments and instead of an advance to Baghdad 
it became necessary to retreat On the 20th 
General Townshend withdrew to Lajj ; on the 
27th he began his retreat to Kut The Turks 
followed As might have been expected they 
pushed round the Hanks of the retrt'uting ion e 
But the pursued turned on their puisuei and 
the enemy were kept at a distance while the 
troops fell back on Kut w'hich was occupied on 
December *3rd. Here the retreat ended. The 
wounded were sent back in circumstances of 
horror which fill one of the darkest pages of our 
history, owing to the lack of proper medical 
and transport arrangements For this the 
General Staff at Simla appear mainly respon- 
sible in miscalculating probable casualties in 
such a war. Before the Turkish invcstnieiit 
was complete. General Townshend wisely simt 
his cavalry brigade to the south, and behind 
this forces were concentrated for the Relief 
of Kut. 13ut it was not until the 4th January 
1910 that the advance of relief forces under 
General Aylmer began. He had some 25,000 
men, but the Turks also had been considerably 
reinforced. They were attacked at Shaikh 
Saad on the 7th January, and on the 9th, after 
very severe fighting, they were driven bevond 


tliat place to a position about 25 mile.s from Kut. 
Here they were again attacked and defeated 
on the 13th January, but they only retreated 
to a stronger position a few miles further back, 
where they u pulsed an attack deliveied by 
(General A\lmcr’s troops a week later. Ibis 
ended the first attempt to relieve Kut, where 
the besieged held out and repelled all assaults, 
and maintained their moral notwithstan- 
ding the necessity ol putting them on halt 
rations. 

In January General Lake took over command 
of the troops in Mesopotamia, but it was 
not until the 7th March that General Aylmer 
made a third attempt to relieve the besieged 
garrison On this occasion the attack was 
well-planned but delay m its delivery gave the 
Turks time to prepare and the operation faded 
with heavy losses. A third attempt faded in 
April and on the 20th of that mouth General 
Townshend was obliged to surrender to the 
I’lirks 

During the siimmci of lOlG the river transpoit 
and railway and other communications w’cto 
organised, and large reinforcements were sent 
to Me opotamia, so that when General Maude 
succeeded Sir J*orey Lake m command the 
situation had in these respects greatly improvi'd 
The expedition was placed under control of tlie 
War fdl'ce. 

When General Maude began his advance in 
December the Turks occupied a position covering 
Kut at Sanna-i-Yat and southward of llK'Pigns 
to the Hai stream. The 'I'urks were attacked 
on the Hai on the morning of the 1 1th, when 
the passage of the stieam w'as seized ActiNitv 
continued, and in the middle of .Tanuaiv aftei 
heavy fighting they w ere driven from positions 
south 01 the Tigris On *hc 25 «h January an 
assault was dcliveied on the 11 ai salient and .1 
succession oi actions took x>lace between that 
date and the end of Febniary, Fut being cleaicr* 
of the enemy and captured on the 23rd and 
21th The jmrsuit then began which, except 
loi a halt of a week at Azizieh, did not end until 
Baghdad was entered on the 11th March In 
the opeiations which led up to the Capture 
of Baghdad the Indian ti oops took a glorious 
part After the fall oi Baghdad there still 
lemamed work for tb(‘ lixpcditionarv Foici*, 
in order to ensiin* the security of the occiipicil 
territory Desultory operations continued 
throughout l')17, and in September th(‘ 
Turks were lieaMly defeated at Bamadieh 
up the Euphrates on the roa^' to Aleppo. 3’lua 
together with General Ailcnln’s operations in 
Palestine, put an end to any project ot the 
Turk- for tile recovery of Bagdad. In Novcmbci 
Gcncial Maude died of cholera and was succeeded 
by General Afarsliali, under whose command 
operations w'ere carried out on the Mosul road 
whidi completed the destruction of Turkish 
power in Mesopotamia Some activity conti- 
nued in both Mesopotamia and Persia and during 
the period until the conclusion of the armistice 
and an unfortunate expedition was undertaken 
to Baku. But the power ot the li.rk on this 
iiont had been linally broken, and S'lth fones 
as the enemy was» able to as-emble had to be 
employed in the attempt to keep back Genera 1 
AUenby’s advance m Syria. 
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Larly in llu* wai it was decided to undertake 
operations m East Africa where the local forces 
were rapidly reinforced by troops from India. 
The first Indian regiment to arrive was the 
29th Punjabis, w'hfch reached British East 
Africa m September and were followed by Jmd 
Infantry of the Imperial Service Troops Tlio 
(iermans took the o^^ensive and engagements 
soon took place in the Tsavo region Here 
the combatants had to contend not only with 
the hostility of man but with the forces of nature 
in the form of wild beasts which after an engage- 
ment attacked the wounded and devoured the 
dead left on the field of action at night 

Towards the end of October an expeditionary 
lorce 6,000 strong, consisting of British, Jndian, 
and Imperial Service troops, left Bombay under 
command of Major-(Jeneral A. Aitken, to 
seize tlie German port, of Tanga. Tlie tioops 
comprised the Wortli J^aiicashiro licgimcnt, 
the 101st Grenadier^ and othei Indian corps, 
and the Kablimii Bitlcs These succeeded m 
lorcing a way into the town, but tlie troojis 
were ot unequal quality, the Germans liad warn- 
ing of and were prepared lor the attack, and 
tlic enterprise failed Ihe troops re-embark- 
ed and were transferred to British East Africa 
In the meantime a force of lo( als, Indian troops 
and Imperial Service Troops under Major-Gen- 
eral J. M Stew^art which attempted to capture 
J..ongi(io m the Kiliraanjaio region were repuls- 
ed An oilicor described the attempt — ‘ We 
marched all night, attacked at dawn, tought 
all day, and then, having failed to turn the 
Germans out, came back here as we had no wa- 
t.i*r ” The first British attempts m East Airica 
certainly did not cover us with clnry. 

'Ihere wag a further reveise at Jassin in 
January 1915. But m June a successful ope- 


ration against Jhikoba was undeiitikcn undei 
the direction of Major-General Tiglic, who had 
assumed command in East \fnca In Feb 
ruary 1916 General Smuts took over command 
from General Tighc, w'ho had skilfully organised 
the defence and jirepared for the succeeding 
operations The German forces were then 
strongly entrenched m British territory S E. of 
Kilimanjaro In the ensuing operations the 
Germans were driven out during a most aiduous 
campaign in which the 129th and 130th Baluchis, 
the 29th Punjabis, and other Indian troops 
took part The namt‘S of the following corps 
also figure m the accouut ot the operations — 
17th Cavalry, .5th and 17th Infantry, 40th 
P.ithaiis, 61st Pioiici'rs, and 101st Grenadiers. 
In these operations, characterised by hard 
work 111 a bad climate and by hard lightiog 
General Smuts coiiqiieied the region from Iviii- 
inaiijaro to l)ai-es-S.ilaam, and by tlie time 
tliat Gtnf'ral handl'd over command to Jaeut. 
G<*neral A It Jlo'skiiis iii January 1917, a great 
deal bad Ixs'ii .•ictoinplished towards the final 
detcdt ot the eiicmj. General Hoskins w'as 
soon succeeded by General \aii Dt'Veiiter. liy 
the end ot 1916 the eiu'uiy was confined to tlic 
: south-caHt and south central parts of the pro- 
tt'ctorate, and ni November a campaign was 
begun in the Butuji country, hut then' was still 
hard fighting and campaigning m an unhealthy 
country iiefore tiie troops’ which sui'ered from 
a Very severe type ot malaria Operations 
continued throughout 1917, and m November 
the remnant of the Germans were driven out of 
German Jiast A»rica into Portuguese territory 
where they continued to hold out until the end 
oi tlic war The Indian troops bore a conspi- 
cuous ])art throughout. 


GALLIPOLI. 


The Indian troops, being few in number, 
Jilayed a comparatively small but not undis- 
tinguished part in the Dardanelles Gampaigu. 
The 29tli Indian Brigade, consisting of the 14th 
Sikhs and 5th, 6th, and 10th Guikhas, did 
not land at ( ape Helles until the 1st May, 
some days after the first landing on the Penin- 
sula. A Mountain Artillery Brigade also took 
part m the campaign, and Indian Transport 
did most notable and valuable service through- 
out. Soon after they landed the Turks made a 
determined attack on the troops in front of 
Kiithia, and heavy fighting continued some 
days. By the middle of May the position had 
become stabilised and trench warfare had set 
m. But before this the 6th Giirklias sezed 
and consolidated a position on the summit of 
the cliff west of the Gully Eavine, afterwards 
known as Gurkha Bluff, and held until the end. 
In the fighting which took place during May 
the Indians suffered heavy losses, the 14th 
Siklis in particular losing nearly all their 
British ofiOicers On this front the Indian troops 
took part in the various attacks which were 
made during June and July in the attempt to 
capture Krlthia. 

Early in August the last attempt to domb 
nate the passage of the NaI^o^v8 was made. 
Eresh troop had been sent out from England 


and some redistil bn tion of the forces was made 
The Anzac Iroiit was to be icnitorccd and from 
there a mam attack was to be made in the hope 
of st'izing the heights w’hich commanded tlie 
waist ot the IVTiinsiilu. I his attack was to be 
aided by a subsidiary attack by iresh troops 
who were to be landed at fcjiivla, while at the 
same time a diversion to distract the enemy’s 
attention was to be rained out on the Cape 
Helles front The 29i,h Indian Brigade landed 
at Anzac to take jiart in the attack from that 
point The battle began on the 6th August 
and the effort to carry the heights commanding 
the Narrows continued until the 10th. In 
these operations the Indian Brigade was om- 
plo'v (*d m the assault on the San Bair heights 
under General Cox, id some Gurkhas succeed- 
ed m reaching the summit from whence could be 
seen the traffic rolling along the road to Con- 
stantinople and the gleaming w'ater of the 
Dardanelles But the Turkish counter-attack 
swept the assailants off the heights The 
failure was no fault of the fighting men, noi 
can the blame be apportioned until the Pro- 
ceedings ol the Dardanelles Commission have 
been published in full. 

At a later date the Indian troops w'erc mo ved 
to Egypt 
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Campaign in Palestine, 


Etfypt and Palestine • — The possibility of 
a Turkish attack on Egypt was ridiculed in 
many quarters principally by ignorant people 
unacquainted with hidory which records many 
instances of armies crossing the Syrian desert, 
fri>m ancient times to the expedition of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The importance of 
Bg 3 rpt in the world>^stem of communi- 
cations of the British Empire rendered the 
adequate protection of that country neces- 
sary, and ensured an attempt on the part of 
the Turks to recover territory which formed a 
nominal portion of th(i 'J’urki^ih Empire. It 
was obvious that troop^^ for the dclenei* of \ 
K>?JTt would bo best Rupi)lied irom the East, | 
with which there was an almost safe line of \ 
communications. Indian troops were espe- ' 
cially fitted for this important work owing to j 
climatic reasons; and in earlier expeditions j 
Indian troops had been often employed in 
Egypt. The Turks had hoped that the sym- 
pathies of the Muhammadan Indian troops 
would be with them, but in this, as might be 
expected, they were bitterly disappointed. 
They judged rathci by the attitude of the "po- 
litically minded classes,** and not by that of 
the Indian sepoys who have alwaj'S shovn 
such splendid loyalty to the Crown. 

A considerable force was despatched from 
India, and was m a position for defending Egypt 
before the Turkish attack. It is not neces- 
sary to name in detail the Indian corps which 
took part in the campaigns in Egypt and Syria. 
Indeed the regiments which served m this 
theatre of w'ar were from bcgmmng to end so 
numerous that to detail them all would almost 
involve a recapitulation of the Army List. 
They represented every class and eveiy arm 
of the service, including a considerable portion 
of the Imperial Service Troops. 

It was not until February 1915 that tlie 
Turks, having advanced across the desert to 
the number of some Ji0,000 men, reached the 
bank of the Suez Canal m several columns 
and attempted to force a passage. They weie 
opposed by considerable forces, mcludmg Sikhs, 
Punjabis, Kajputs, Gurkhas, and Pioneers, 
and were repulsed at Tussum-Serapeum, at j 
Ismailia, El Kantara and other points. After i 
repelling the enemy at Tussum the Indian troops I 
counter-attacked with effect, as they did also ! 
at Serapeum. In these actions the Turks lost 
heayily. Only the absence of effective pur- i 
suit saved the retreating Turkish Army fiom | 
destruction The Indian troops had borne | 
the bnmt of the fighting and acquitted them- ; 
selves well The lighting which began on 
the 2nd was over on the 4th February. Burmg I 
1915 minor operations took place on tliis front, > 
but nothing of much importance occurred untU ' 
the Turks were defeated at Boman Walls in { 
August, and by February 1917 they were finally 
ejected from Egyptian territory. I 

Egypt and the Canal being now safe from 1 
invasion, operations for the conquest of South- j 
em Palestine were undertaken by the Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Force in 1917. Late in | 
March an attack was made upon Gaza, and I 
the second attempt in February, but these 

S tiona failed m their object. Sir Edmund 
by then took over command and began 
operations which terminated so biilliamly 
in Oet(^ 1918. In April 1917 the Xuiklw 


front from the Mediterranean near Gaza who 
strongly held to a point south and east of Bath- 
sheba. Some Indian troops took part in the 
operations which began with the attack on 
Beersheba on the Slat October, and led to the 
capture of Jerusalem which was occupied 
on the 11th Beoember 1917. 

In the succeeding phases of the operations 
the Indian troops were largely augmented, for 
General Allenby had to send a large part of 
his force to Europe. The Jordan was crossed 
in March, but strong Turkish forces prevented 
the assumption of a vigorous offensive until 
some months later. In ,Tuly the Turks made a 
determined attack on the British lines on the 
.Iordan, and were repulsed with heavy los^^ 
on the IStli September 1918, General Allenb\ 
began liis new campaign, carrying the enemy ‘s 
main position and driving him back m disorder 
and continuing the pursuit until he entered 
Damascus on tlie 1st October. In these opera- 
tions some thirteen Indian Cavalry regiments 
and thirty-seven Indian battalions took part. 

After this, Beyrout and Tripoli were 
successively occupied Aleppo was entered on 
the 25th October, and the power of the 
Turk was completely broken. The operations 
which followed on the capture of Jerusalem 
resulted m the destruction of whole Turkish 
aimies. but there is here no space for any des- 
cription of these events, which added a new 
page to the glorious history of the Indian 
Army. 

Additions to the Indian Army. — ^In 1918 
large additions were made to the Indian Army, 
a great number of second battalions being 
raised to existing regiments. Men were enlisted 
from cveiy part of India, classes being taken 
into the Army which had no military traditions 
whatever Bccmitmg was proceeding when 
the armistice came to an end. The coiiclusion 
of the armistice and afterwards of peace did 
not bring the arduous work of the Indian Armv 
to an end. They still gaiTisoned conquered 
territory, while a now war begun on the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan gave xirospect of prolonged 
campaigning. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War. — 

In a dcspatcli by the Commander-m-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the w'holc operations 
of the Indian Army during the war arc review- 
ed His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the e.xtent of India's contri- 
bution in terms ol men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength^ of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks, enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Ot this number 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
legards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war; and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonel has thus been 1,457,000 of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,690 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over 
seas was 175,000. 

Commission of Inquiiv.— It was announced 
in July, 1919, that the Secretary of State for 
India, with the concuxrence of the Secretary of 
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Htate for War, had appointed a committee to 
inquire into the administration and organisa- 
tion of the Army in India. The composition 
of the committee is as follows: 

President Viscount Esher 

Memhnsi: Sir M O’Dwyer, i c S , late 
Lieut - Governor of the Punjab ; Sir G. Fell, 
I c.s , late Financial Adviser, Military Finance 
Department, (inviTnniciit of India. Lieut - 
General Sir IT. V. Oox, Indian, Arinv, Secretary, 
Militarv Defwirtmeiit, India Ottlce; Lieut - 
(General Sii C W. Jacob, Indian Army, (*oin- 
inanding 2ud Army Corps, Army of the illiine; 
Lieut -(General Sir H Hudson, Jndun Armv, 
\djutant-Geiieial m India, Lieut -Generdl 
Sir J P. Du Cane (laU* K A.), Kite Commanding 
XV Corps, H E F., Maioi-Geueial Su W'. Gill- 
man (late R A ), recently Chiet of the Gimcral 
<tatf m Mesoimtamia 

Secretartf lUigadier Gt nerai C. M WaqstalL 

R.i:. 

I'hc term's of reieronec arc — 

1. 'I’o inquire into and report, with special 
letercuce ti» iKist- helium conditions, uixm 
the administration and, where necessary, tin*, 
organisation ol th(‘ Arniv in India, including 
its relations witli tin* War Otlic-<‘ and the India 
Office, and the lelations of the two 0 dices with 
ori( another. 

2 'Po con^'der the position ot the Com- 
mander-iu-Chicf m his dual capacity as head 
ot the Army ami nu'iiilier ol the TXecutivi 
Council, and to make leconnuendations 

2 To consider and lepoit ni»on any othci 
uiatteis Mhieli thej nia> doeide arc lelevant 
to the mquirv 

Tile committee will meet first in London, 
wheie two inontlis’ work is anticipati'd, latii 
liie committee will fuoeeed to India to examine 
witnesses and conditions on file spot 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1886., 
Under existing arrangements, it consists of ' 
men wuth not less than three years’ colour; 
service. Men passmg into the Reserve still , 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months’ truming once in two years, 
in 1904 when the strength of the Reserve W'as 
about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 50,000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs. H to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
torm an Indian cavalry rcseivc by extendmg 
the system to Silladar cavalry regiments 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. 

Reserve of Officers. — For some years 
there has been entertained what was called 
The Indian Army Reserve of Officers — small 
body of trained officers who would be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
officers serving with the Indian troops in time 
of war. This branch of the service was however 
grievously ne^ected ; the conditions of service 
were unattractivci the prospects of promotion 


were practically nil ; and the military author 
rities preferred to rely on the expedient ot 
mnitiplyin g the number of British officers serving 
with Indian troops in order to meet casualties, 
rather than to train up an effective reserve. 
This policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casualties amongst the British officers wll^ 
the Indian regiments were very large indeed ; 
these regiments lost their initiative when 
deprived of the officers on whom they had 
been taught to rely, and it was impossible to 
make the great gaps good from the ordinary 
officer class, because of tlieir lack of knowledge 
of the Indian languages and Indian conditions. 
An appeal for recruits for the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers met with a very ready 
response. Tlio first enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
Volunteer Officers, or from the ranks of special 
corps like the Light Horse, who are ordinarily 
recruited from the officer class. The officers 
selected were put through a rapid course witli 
British and Indian leuiments; made to pass a 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done excellent service and liav » 
suffered many casualties ; indeed, without thi^ 
reinforcement of officers specially acquainted 
with Indian conditions, tbe efficiency of thit> 
Indian Regiments could not liave been main- 
tained. The numbers were rai'>ed to over 
4,000. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera- 
tion m the task of Imperial defence that led to 
the formation of the force of Imperial Service 
Troops was initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by ttio Xizam of Hyderabad, whose example 
was at once followed by a number of the leading 
Native Princes. The troops, winch are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
Uic disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are re- 
cruited from their subjects. Their armament 
is the same as that of the Native Army, and in 
training, aisciplme, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standard of excellence. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Froiitier and also m China and Somaliland. 
At the begmnmg of tbe decade (1001-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength is approx- 
imately 22,271, towards which twenty-nine 
States contnbuted. The total included some 
10,000 infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3,500 ; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1,000 each. On the 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
of Imperial servici* Troops was immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the King- 
Emperor. Many ol these offers were gratefully 
accepted and large bodies of Imperial Service 
Troops proceeded to one or other of tbe theatres 
of tbe wan: 
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The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 


men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs* Colleges. The course of instnic- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Dchra Dun. 


THE INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE. 


For some time before the war began it was 
realised that the Volunteer system in India 
was unsatisfactory, and the war made that 
realisation all the more acute Chambers of 
Commerce and other bodies passed resolutions 
in favour of some form of compulsory service 
for able-bodied Europeans, but none of the 
schemes suggested, either for the improvement 
of the Volunteers or for the rr(>ation of a new 
body, was very definite, nor indeed could it be, ' 
owing to the absence of any dt* finite pronounce- 
ment by the Government of India as to the 
limction which the Volunteers were supposed 
to perform in war and peace It is true that 
from the outbreak of the war the Volunteers 
were freely used, especially in Bombav, for a 
variety ot duties normally performed by gar- 
rison troops, such as embarkation work and 
later on for escorting prisoners to Ahmednagar | 
Volunteers joined the Army and the Indian 
Reserve of Officers in large numbers, a Volunteer 
Battery went to Mesopotamia and a Volunteer 
Maxim gun section went to East Africa ; but 
ot the force as a whole no use was made and no 
compulsory use could be made so long as Section 
16 of the Indian Volunteers’ Act, which pre- 
scribed local limits of service, remained in force 

By the beginning of 1916, however, the 
gradual withdrawal from India of Eurojit'an 
troops made it necessary to endeavour to form 
some scheme by which the Eurojieans remaining 
in the country could be employed for its de- 
fence. How many Europeans in India were 
fit to boar arms was not known, nor did the 
most recent Census figures afford any clue as 
large numbers had left since August, 1914, and 
their places were not being filled from England. 
The first step therefore towards the desired 
end was the registration ot Europeans, and on 
February 2nd, the Reifistration Ordinance. 
1917, w’as published. By that Ordinance c’wery 
male European British subject (as defined m 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898) between the ! 
ages ot 16 and 50 was compelled to register , 
his name ; place of residence ; date of birth ; ] 
whether single, married or widower ; number 
of dependents, if any ; profession or occupation, I 
if any ; name of business ; address of employer. 
It any; and nature of employer’s business; 
whether the work on which he was employed, 
if any, was work for or under any Government 
department; whether he had undergone mili- 
tary or naval training of any description, if so 
what and for what period. 

European British Subject. — ^According to 
section 4 (1) of tbe Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, European British subject means: — (l)Any 
subject of His Majesty, born, natuialised or 
domiciled in the United Kingdom of Oieat 
Britain and Ireland or in any of the European, 
American or Australian Colonies or possessions 
Of His Majesty or in the Colony of Kew Zealand 


or in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or 
Natal, (2) any child or grandchild of any such 
person by legitimate descent. That definition, 
as will bo seen later, was amended before the 
passing of the Indian Defence Force Act. 

Exception. — Persons in tbe following 
categories were non -liable to register but might 
be called upon to support their claims to such 
non-liability: — persons not ordinarily resident 
in British India ; members ot His Majesty’s 
naval and military forces other than volunteers 
enrolled under the Indian Volunteers Act, 
1869 ; persons in Holy Orders or regular minis- 
ters ot any British denomination , persons 
who have at any timesincethe beginning of the 
war been prisoners of war, captured orinterned 
by theenemvorhave been released ore xc'iangcd. 

Failure to eomplv with the Ordinance is 
punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Bs 500, and failure to notilv change of address 
within seven days is punishable with fine which 
may extend to Rs. 200. 

Registration authorities — It was provided 
by a schedule to the Ordinance that these 
authorities should be in the case of any 

S ersoii in Government employ the head of the 
epartment.in the case ot any person in the em- 
ploy of any public authority the chief executive 
officer ol such authority , in the case of any 
person in the employ of any railway the head 
of the railway administration: in any other ease 
where no special authority is pn*scribed the 
District Magistrate of the* district where the 
person for the time being is resident, or, in tbe 
case of a p‘r&on resident in a presidmey town, 
the Commissioner of Police. 

The Bill introduced — The process of 
registration was earned out with little difficulty 
and but few cases ot prosecution for failure to 
register were reported in the Press. Shortly 
afterwards the Indian Detcnce Force Bill was 
introduced (for the tull text of the Act, see at 
the end ot this article) and on that occasion 
H. E. the Viceroy explained that volunteering 
was a broken reed and that there must be 
equality ot sacrifice. “ It is useless,” he said, 
“ to spud money on a military force which is 
bound to be ineffective under the condition 
and the nature of its existence, so this new 
force will come under the provisions of the 
Didian Army Act. It is intended to be an 
effective military organisation as tbe British 
element under this Act is to be dealt with on 
the same lines as those of the British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
military conditions which apply to the Indian 
regular forces, saving the fact in both cases that 
service is to be within India. I do not think 
it necessary for me to labour this point. We 
cannot play at soldiers in these times, nor 1 
hope shall we play at soldiers at any future 
time.'* 
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In introducing the Bill H. E. the Comman- 
der-in-chief stated that the service companies 
would for all intents and purposes be regular 
units for the time being, and would be clothed, 
equipped, rationed, and paid as regulars. They 
would relieve regular units on garrison duty 
and would be stationed anywhere In India 
where they might be required. Ho hoped that 
'their work would be reckoned oflBcially as 
war service. 

In conclusion he said that “ though the 
Indian Defence Force will be a second line force 
It will be in no sense a second rate force For, 
we mean to make it a model of its kind. Its 
members must realise that we arc dealing now 
with serious soldiering and that personal con- 
venience and other considerations must yield 
to military efficiency, and to the creation of 
a spirit of discipline upon which that efficiency 
so largely depends. The old volunteer force 
has become an anachronism, it has been re- 
placed at Home by the Territorial Force, and 
will now be replaced in India by a Defence 
Force designed to suit local requirements whoso 
development and progress will bo watched 
with the keenest interest.'* 

European British Subjects. — The main 
alteration in the Bill suggested by the Select 
Committee to which it was referred related to 1 
the definition of the term “ Euroxxsan British 
Subjects.** It was proposed originally to define 
that Phrase asm the code of Criminal Procedure, 
but the Committee made it more comprehensive. 
It retained the referential definition contained 
m the Bill and brought within the scope of the 
definition two other classes of persons, namely, 
persons who within the prescribed period have 
asserted the status of a European British Subject 
by lodging form (a) with the Bcgistration 
authority under the Begistration Ordinance, 
1917, and persons who are members of a Volun- 
teer corps constituted under the Indian Volun- 
teers Act, 1869. “ In the flrht case,’* said the i 
Committee in their report, “the person concern- 
ed has himself put forward a claim to the status 
which should not lightly be refused, and in the 
second case the justification lor such a course is 
that a person who has undergone some form of 
military training at the expense of the state 
may well be required to aid that state in the 
time of need. By this amendment we consider 
that a considerable extension will be given 
to the ambit of the definition, and though the 
change might not commend itself if we were 
undertaking normal legislation in normal 
times, we think that at the present juncture it is 
justifiable.** The efifect of this change was to 
include in the Force a number of Goanese 
and other aliens who had previously been 
members of the Volunteer Force many of whom 
were subsequently exempted by the Tribunals 
from liability to General Service. 

Exemption Tribunals. — Hasty drafting 
of the Bill led to not a little confusion and 
particularly was this noticeable in the proceed- 
ings of the Exemption Tribunals. The grounds 
on which they could grant exemption were 
sufficiently clear but wliat was or was not in 
the “national interest** was a frequent source 
of discussion. Nor were the duties of the 
Selection Committees (which select the men 


required at a given time for General Service) at 
first clearly laid down, and it was not uutilthe 
Tribunals realised that a Selection Committee 
had power to refuse to select as well as power 
to select a given man that anything like 
uniformity of procedure became noticeable 
among the various Tribunals. But by that 
time some of the more lenient Tribunals, 
that in Calcutta more particularly, had 
either totally or partially exempted numbers of 
men who would have had little chance of obtain- 
ing any form of exemption from those Tribunals 
which more fully realised the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances which had made the passing of 
the Indian Defence Force Act necessary. 

The response of Indians to the invitation to 
enrol themselves in the Defence Force was from 
the first poor. Objection was taken to the 
terms offered and to the distinction made 
between Europeans who were compelled to 
serve and Indians who were only asked to 
gratify their frequently expressed longing to 
join the Volunteer force. In May the Govern- 
ment of Indiaissued a resolution on the subject 
in which they noted with concern the disappoint- 
ing response made to thoir appeal and reeapi- 
tiilatcd the circumstances in which the scheme 
was initiated. It is, said the Ecsolution, 
“a matter of disappointment to the Govern- 
ment of India to find that during the first two 
months after the passing of the Act only 300 
men have been enrolled in place of the 6,000 
for which preparations wore made. It is 
felt that all who take an interest in the Defence 
Force and believe those sentiments of patriotism 
which have brought it into being, and who have 
the good name of India at heart will be dishear- 
tened to learn that out of the six months for 
which recruiting is open so much time should 
have elapsed without any adequate response 
being made ” At the end of August, instead of 
6,000 being enrolled as a preliminary step in six 
battalions, only 3,803 had applic d to be enrolled 
In September, when the Hon. Mr. Sarma moved 
in Council that the period of applications for 
enrolment should be extended, tin* Commander- 
m-Cl)iet said the final figures were 5,634 which, 
allowing for rejection'^, were as many recruits 
as could well be drilled. Alter some months 
the question of increasing the force might be 
reconsideicd. 

Conditions of Service. — The conditions 
under which Indians were invited to serve were 
those applying to His Majesty’s Indian Forces 
in the Begular Army, and, as periodical training 
was not demanded of those enrolled, were far 
loss onerous than the terms imposed on Euro- 
peans in India. A further concession to Indian 
wishes was made in 1918 when it was announc- 
ed that Indians might offer themselves for 
enlistment in any of six territorial L. D. F. 
units up to the total number of 6,200, after 
which Government would be prepared to 
consider a gradual augmentation of the establish* 
ment up to a maximum of 12,000. A Bre‘‘b- 
Note explained that “the Indian portion of the 
Indian Defence Force is to be of real value in the 
present emergency, it is very desirable that the 
six units above-named should bo raised to tiie 
full establishment as soon as possible in order 
that immediate progress may bo made with 
their training.** 


b 
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Act No. Ill of 1917. 


[28th February 1917.] 

An Act to constitute an Indian Defence Force and 
for other purposes^ 

Whereas it is necessary to constitute an 
Indian Defence Force, and compulsorily to 
enter for service in that Force certain European 
Biifcish subjects ; and 

Whereas in the case of others, it is deemed 
sufficient for the present to take power to enrol 
for such service only such persons as may offer 
themselves for enrolment *, it is hereby enacted 
as follows ; — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
Short title, .extent Defence Force Act, 1917, 
and duration. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, 
including British Baluchistan and the Sonthal 
Parganas, and applies also to Europiian British 
subjects within the territory of any Native 
Prince or Chief in India. 

(3) It shall remain in force during the 
continuance of the present war, and for a period 
of six months thereafter 


In this act, unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject 
or context — 


Definitions. 


but has not attained the age of fifty years, and 
whois not within the exceptions set out in the 
Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to be 
enrolled for local military service within the 
meaning of this Act. 

5. Every male European British subject 

who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- 
local military narily resident in India, or 
service and thereafter becomes so resi- 
liabihty to mill- dent, and for the time being 
tary training. has attained the age of 
sixteen years, but has not 
attained the age of eighteen years, shall be 
deemed to be enrolled for local military service, 
but shall only be liable to such military training 
as may be provided for by regulations made 
under this Act, and shall not be liable to any 
other form of military service. 

6. Every person deemed to be enrolled for 

military service, whether lo- 
Obligation on cal or general, shall, as from 
pfjrsons enrolled the commencement of this 
for military Act, be deemed to be enrolled 
service. in the Indian Defence' Force, 
and may be appointed to 
such corps or unit thereof as h(‘ may thereafter 
be assigned to, and shall, if he is a person deemed 
to be enrolled for general military service, be 
liable to serve in any part of India 


European British 8Ubj<*ct,” means a Euro- 

5 can British subject as defined in the Code of 
riminal Procedure, 1898, and shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to include every 
jierson who, before the third day of March, 
1917, has filled up, signed and lodged Form A 
with the Registration Authority under the 
Registration Ordinance, 1017, and also every 
person who at the commencement of this Act 
i 8 a member of a corps of volunteers constituted 
under the Indian Volunteers Act, 1869; 

** Prescribed*’ means prescribed by rules 
made under this Act. 

3. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February 1917, was ordinarily 
general military resident in India or there* 
service. after becomes so resident, 
and who for the time being 
has attained the age of eighteen years and has 
not attained the age of forty-one years and who 
is not within the exceptions set out in the 
Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to bo 
enrolled for general military service within the 
meaning of this Act: 

Provided that. If any person referred to in 
this section whilst engaged in actual military 
omplojrment of which fact the Commander-in- 
chief in India shall be the sole judge, attains 
the age of forty-one years, such person shall 
continue to serve for such additional period 
not exceeding one year as the prescribed military 
authority may direct. 

4. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- 
local military narily resident in India, or 
service. thereafter becomes so resi- 
dent, and who for the time 
being has attained the age of forty-one years 


7. Every person doomed to bo enrolled 

lor local military service 
Obligation on shall bo subject to any 
persons enrolled rules and regulations rclat- 
lor local military in g to that service which may 
service. be made underthis Act : 

Provided that no such rule or regulation shall 
require any such person to servo outside the 
limits of the prescribed local area. 

8. (1) Every person deemed to be enrolled 

for general military service 
Obligation on shall be subject to any rules 
persons enrolled and regulations relating to 
for general mill- that service which may be 
tary service. made under this Act. 

(2) Every such person, when called out in the 
prescribed manner for general military service 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Army 
Act and any orders or regulations made there- 
under, whereupon the said Act orders and 
regulations shall apply to him as if the same 
were enacted in this Act, and as if such person 
held the same rank in the Army as he holds for 
the time being in the Indian Defence Force, 

9. If any question arises, with reference 

to this Act, whether any 
Determination person is a European British 
of disputes as to subject within the meaning 
residences and of this Act oris** ordinarily 
age. resident ** in British India, 

or is within the exceptions 
set out in the Schedule or as to the age of any 
person, the prescribed authority, or a person 
authorised in this behalf in writing by that 
authority, shall apply to the District Magis- 
trate or to an officer specially empowered 
in this behalf by the liOcal Government, in the 
district or local area in which the person 
to whom the dispute relates is for the time 
being, and such Magistrate or other officer after 
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hearing such person or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being heard, shall summarily 
determine the question, and the decision of 
such Magistrate or other officer shall be final 
for all the purposes of this Act : 

Provided that if any question referred to in 
this section has been decided in accordance with 
the procedure provided in the Kegistration 
Ordinance, 1017, such decision shall be deemed 
to be a decision under this section of this Act. 

10. If any person who is deemed to be 

enrolled for military service. 
Arrest of persons whether local or general, 
under obligation disobeys any notice or order 
for military calling him out for such 
service. service, any District or Chief 
Presidency Magistrate may, 
on the application of the prescribed authority, 
or of a person authorizedin this behalf in writing 
by that authority, cause such person to be 
arrested and brought before him, and if the 
Magistrate is satisfied that he is a person to 
whom Sections 3, 4 or 5 of this Act applies, and 
who has been called out for such service, the 
Magistrate without prejudice to any penalty 
which such person may have incurred shall 
make over such person to the custody of the 
military authorities. 

11. (1) Application may be made to the 

prescribed authority by, or 
Certificate of fsubject to rules made under 
exemption. this Act) in respect of, any 
person referred to in Sections I 
3, 4 or 5, for the issue to him of a certificate of 
exemption under the provisions of this Act on 
any of the following grounds, namely: — 

(a) that it is expedient in the national interest 
that he should instead of being employed in 
military service be engaged in other work , or 
{b) if he is being educated or trained for any 
work that it is expedient in the natioualiuterest 
that he should continue to be so educated or 
trained ; or 

(c) ill-health or infirmity ; 
and the prescribed authority, if it considers the 
grounds of the application established, shall 
grant such a certificate. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may 
also, by order in writing direct the issue to such 
persons or class of persons, as he thinks fit, of 
certificates of exemption if he is satisfied that 
such a course is desirable in the national 
interest. 


12. (1) The Governor-General in Council 
may, by notification in the 
Enrolment of “Gazette of India,” con- 
persons other stitute, in any local area 
than European which he may specify in the 
British subjects notification, corps or units 
in the Indian for the enrolment in the 
Defence Force Indian Defence Force of 
for general iiersoiis other than European 
military service. British subjects, who satisfy 
the prescribed conditions and, 
within six months from the commencement ot 
this Act, offer themselves for enrolment for 
general military service, and such x>ersons may 
be enrolled accordingly in the prescribed man- 
ner. 

(2) Every person enrolled in a corps or unit 
constituted under Sub-Section (1) shall be 
liable to serve in any part of India, shall be 
subject to all rules and regulations that may be 
made under this Act relating to his corps or 
unit, and shall not quit such corps or unit, 
except in the prescribed manner. 

(3) Every such person shall, when called 
out in the prescribed maimer tor general military 
service, be subject to the Indian Army Act, 
1911, and the rules made thereunder, whereupon 
the said Act and rules shall apply to him as 
if he held the same rank in the Indian 
Army as he holds for the time being in the In- 
dian Defence Force. 

13. (1) The Governor-General in Council 
may make rules to carry 
Power to make out the purposes of this 
rules. Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality ot the foregoing power, such 
rules may — 

(a) prescribe authorities for the purposes of 
Sections 9 and 10 ; 

(Jb) constitute authorities and prescribe the 
procedure of such authorities for the purpose of 
considering applications tor exemption from 
military service ; 

(c) prescribe the time within which, and the 
form in which, such application may be made, 
and the persons other than the iierson to be 
exempted by whom it may be made ; 

{d) prescribe the conditions subject to which 
persons other than European British subjects 
should be iiermitted to offer themselves for 
general military service ; 


(3) Any certificate of exemption may be 
absolute, conditional, or temporary, and may 
be renewed, varied or withdrawn at any time 
by the authority which granted it, and may 
provide that a person liable to general military 
service shall pe^orm local military service : 

Provided that every conditional or temporary 
certificate shall state the conditions under 
which or the period for which it is granted. 

(4) If, for the purpose of obtaining exemption 
for himself or any other person, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or 
withdrawal of a certificate, any person makes a 
false statement or false representation, to any 
authority under this section, he shall be punish- 
able wltn imprisonment for a*term which may 
extend tosix months, or with fine or with both. 


(e) prescribe the military or other obligations 
to which persons or any class of persons enrolled 
or deemed to be enrolled under this Act shall 
respectively be liable , constitute or specify 
Courts for the trial and punishment of breaches 
of such obligations; prescribe the procedure 
to be followed by such Courts; ana provide 
for the enforcement or carrying out of the 
orders or sentences of such Courts; 

(/) provide for the medical examination o 
persons liable to general military service; 

(y) provide for the calling out and all purposes 
ancillary thereto of persons or any class of 
persons liable to general military service, and 
constitute aulhorlties for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the selection of persons to be so called 
out ; and 
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{h) provide for any matter ip this Act 
directed to be prescribed. 

(3) llules made under this section may provide 
that any contravention thereof or ol any order 
or notice issued under the authority of any 
such rules shall be punishable with Imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six mouths, 
or with fine or with both. 

(4) All rules nude under this Act shall be 
published in the “Gazi tte ol India’*, and on 
such publication shall have elfcet as ii enacted 
in this Act. 

14. (1) The CommandeT-in-Chief in India 

may, subject to th(‘ control 
Summary and ol the Governor-General 
minor punish- in Council, specify the sum- 
ments mary and minor punishments 
for breach of any rule made under this Act to 
which persons enrolled or deemed to be enrolled 
under this Act shall be liable, without the 
intervention of a Court, and the officer or 
officers by whom an d the c.xtent to which such 
summary and minor punishments may be 
awarded. 

(2) No punishment exceeding in scverif> 
imprisonment in military custody for a fieiiod 
of seven days shall be imposi'd as a summary 
punishment, and no punishment involving 
any kind of imprisonment shall be imposed 
as a minor punishment. 

15. (1) The Commander-in-Cliief in India 

may make regulations pro- 
Power to make viding generally for all details 
regulations. connected with the organi- 
zation, personnel, duties, and 
military training ol any persons liable to 
military service or training under tins Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing power, such 
regulations may — 

(a) specify the units, whetlier of regular 
troops or any other military force with wdiich 
any person or class of persons enrolled or deem- 
ed to be enrolled under this Act shall serve 
or undergo military training, or constitute 
special military units for that purpose ; 

(b) specify the courses of training or 
instruction to be followed by any person or class 
of persons liable to military service or training 
under this Act , and 

(c) provide for and regulate the remuneration, 
allowances, gratuities or compensation (il 
any) to be paid to any person or class of persons 


undergoing military service or training under 
this Act or to their dependants. 

(3) Regulations made under this section may 
provide that any contravention thereof, or of 
any order or notice issued under the authority 
of any such regulation, shall be punishable with 
fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

16. Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
Act not to apply person confined in a prison 
tojK'ihoiis con- or lunatic asylum. 

fined in a jirison 
or lunatic 
asylum. 

17. The Govern or- General in Council 

Rower to dis- may disband any corps 

band corps or or unit constituted under 
unit. this Act 

18. The provisions of the Registration 
Rrovisions oi Ordinance, 1917, shall be 

Registration in forci* during the contiiiu- 
Ordinance, aiice of this Act, and shall 
1917, continued have effect as if they had 
in force. been enacted in this Act : 

Provided that the following amendments 
shall be made therein, namely. — 

(1) In Section 3, Sub-Section (1), of the said 
Ordinance, for the words “had not attained 
the age of fifty years on the first day of February, 
1917,” the words “ who for the time being bus 
not attained the age of fifty years,’* shall be 
substituted 

(2) In Schedule II of the said Ordinance in 
entry (1) after the word “forces” the words 
“ or of the Royal Indian Marine Service” shall 
be inserted, and 111 eiitiy (2) for the word 
“British,” the word “religious” shall be 
substituted. 

THE SCHEDULE. 

(See Sections 8 and 4.] 

Exceptions, 

(1) Members of His Majesty’s naval and 
military forces of the Royal Indian Marine 
Service other than Volunteers enrolled under 
the Indian Volunteers’ Act, 1869. 

(2) Persons in Holy Orders or regular Minis- 
ters of any religious denomination. 

(3) Persons who have at any time since the 
beginning of the war been prisoners of war, 
captured or interned by the enemy, or have 
been released or exchanged. 


AMENDING BILLS. 


During the autumn, 1918, session of th 
Imperial Legislative Council three BUls wer 
officially introduced which contained amendment 
to the I. D. F. Act. The first made it possibl 
for men over 50 to volunteer for servici 
in the Defence Force. Some such provisioi 
had been contemplated in 1917 but it wai 
hot then thouglit worthwhile to legislatt 


i for the smaU number of men likely to be affected. 
Experience, however, showed that there was a 
good proportion of men in the Force who on at* 
taining the age of 50 might wish to remain in it. 

Territorial Limitations. The second Bill 
known as the Indian Defence Bill brought men 
under 41 more* on equahty with their fellow 
citizens in tbe United Kingdom who are 
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liable to service In any part of the world. It 
enlarged the scope of the military service im- 
posed by the 1. D. F. Act so as to make service 
out of India compulsory in the case of European 
British subjects in the General Service ciass 
{i. e., between the ages of 18 and 41). This mea- 
sure, said the Commander-in-Cbief when in- 
troducing it, has the **advantagc of considerabjy 
increasing the utility of the Indian Belcnco 
Force, for it is evident that military operations 
based on India might eaaiiy extend beyond its 
frontiers, and in such circumstances, the exist- 
ing territorial limitations in regard to the 
employment of the force would prove highly 
Inconvenient/* 

Industrial Compulsion Act. 

Of greater importance, however than the 
two Bills just mentioned, was the Bill which 
sought to provide that persons deemed to be 
enrolled for military service under tlie 1 D. F. 
Aet might be caUed upon to perform war wort 
The bill was introduced and, after coiisiderabJe 
criticism by tw<r European members, post- 
poned for six months. It is sufficiently 
explained in the statement of objects and reasons 
which btates: Certain industries of national 
importance, which are essential to the mainte 
nance of the forces in the Held, are steadily ex 
panding on a large scale necessitating the 
employment of men with siiccial tecimieal 
knowledge and training on a scale commensurate 
with such expansion. It is becoming increas- 


ingly difficult to obtain the services of specialist 
from the United Kingdom and it is proposed 
to utilise to the fullest extent the services of 
those who are in India. The Bill is designed 
to give effect to this proposal. Briefly the Bill 
provides for taking power, by an order in 
writing to require any member of the European 
portion of the Indian Defence Force, whether 
in possession of an exemption certificate or 
not, to take up or continue any employment 
in any industry declared to be of national 
importance by the Governor-General in Council. 
Persons in respect of whom such an order has 
been made will be deemed to have been called 
out for general military service or to have been 
called upon to perform actual military duty 
as the case may be, according as they belong 
to the general military service or local military 
service class. It is not intended to exercise 
this power except for the purposes of Govern- 
ment service and industrial concerns under 
Government control. It is proposed to make 
provision for the payment of ri'asouablc salaries 
to persons employed on technical work and 
to utiliifac the services of the selection committees 
formed under the Indian Defence Force Act for 
advising the Government as regards Individual 
<‘ascB This Act, owing to the conclusion of 
the war, was never enforced The training of the 
Indian Defence Force was modified in 1919 and 
It 13 expected that a new scheme of service 
will replace that force early m 1920. 


STRENGTH AND HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


The average strength of European Troops, Regulars and Territorials, m India during 
1917 was 80,825 as compared with 00,737 m 1916. The following table shows the mam facts as 
regards the health — 


Period. 

Average 
strength. ^ 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids sent 
home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 (Averages) 

69,440 

39,389 

,303 

488 

2094-57 

1915 

44,891 

36,952 

207 

889 

1754-19 

3910 

60,737 

40,892 

397 

3,343 

2414-50 

1917 

80,825 

02,372 

390 

1,337 

3680 45 


The average strength of Indian Troops mcludiug those on duty in China and other stations 
outside India, but excluding those under field service conditions, was 191,242 in 1917 as compared 
with 139,070 m 1910 The following table gives the actuals of sickness, mortaUty and iuvahding 
for each of the years 1917, 1910, 1915 and the averages lor the qumqucnnial period 1910-14. 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

i Invalids. 

1 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 (average) . . 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

609 

2,662 

1915 

119,985 

89,315 

1,026 

5,415 

4,065 

1916 

39,076 

105,333 

1,248 

3,745 

6,250 

Ibl7 

191,242 

141,787 

2,201 i 

3,421 

i 

0,556 
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Marine and MSMry Expenditure, 


Expenditure on the Military Services. 



Accounts, 

Accounts, 

1918-19. 

1919-20, 


19]e-l7. 

1917-18. 

Budget. 1 

Revised. | 

Budget. 

Expbndxtube. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

India— 






Effective Services — 






Administration 

57,48,817 

67,29,355 

66,28,800 

69,92,000 

70,69,020 

Military Accounts . . 

26,20,842 

28,31,267 

27,38,050 

28,06,000 

28,29,400 

Begimental Pay, etc. 

7,72,27,057 

8,00,99,334 

8,29,91,860 

8,19,19,000 

13,80,70,750 

Supply and Transport 

2,91,17,776 

3,30,30,972 

3,48,04,080 

4,10,19,000 

5,12,71,000 

Veterinary 

1,72,784 

1,98,304 

1,70,240 

2,00,000 

1,94,960 

Clothing 

42,37,239 

26,77,025 

20,42,000 

39,36,000 

72,75,200 

Remounts 

44,62,466 

55,35,529 

43,83,680 

46,48,000 

50,32,760 

Medical Services 

30,12,527 

32,32,100 

31,66,310 

36,27,000 

69,05,460 

Medical St> 

6,19,833 

22,32,843 

13,40,630 

23,01,000 

23,30,000 

Ordnance 

1,18,71,030 

1,69,59,793 

1,79,92,030 

2,23,00,000 

1,82,19,980 

Scolesiastical 

3,96,759 

4,36,924 

4,03,700 

4,36,000 

4,40,180 

Education 

5,65,931 

6,74,813 

7,03,280 

8,42,000 

14,10,290 

Compensation for 

Food, etc. 

34,00,920 

7,99,000 

7,47,000 

12,66,000 

28,69,000 

Miscellaneous Services 

11,31,78,446 

14,08,82,246 

15,96,43,000 

33,28,56,000 

21,47,96,000 

Indian Munitions 

Board. 

Hutting 

55,019 

28,55,621 

21,86,280 

34,66,000 

30,56,470 

2,56,912 

2,65,487 

2,00,000 

3,20,000 

2,50,000 

Conveyance by Road, 
River and Sea. 
Conveyance by Rail . . 

9,65,231 

1,09,80,704 

8,13,580 

1,48,21,052 

8,33,970 

1,20,00,000 

9,97,000 

2,36,50,000 

9,88,690 

2,14,00,000 

Cantonments 

17,37,917 

18,41,728 

12,08,090 

18,75,000 

13,16,840 

Unadjusted Expend- 
iture. 

—1,75,481 

—16,27,238 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total Rs. . . 

27,04,62,729 

31,62,89,725 

33,41,83,000 

53,54,56,000 

48,57,32,000 

Non-effective Services — Rs. 

1,28,45,207 

1,46,21,875 

1,60,71.000 

l,69,90,O0C 

1,78,71,000 

Total India Bs. 

28,32,97,936 

1 33,09,11,609 

1 35,02,64.00C 

1 58,14,46,00C 

) 50,36,03,000 

Equivalent in sterling £ .. 

18,886,529 

> 22,060,774 

^ 23,850,30c 

) 36, 763, IOC 

) 33,573,500 



Expenditure on Military Services. 'i'6y 



Accounts, 

Accounts, 

1918-19. 

1919-20, 

Budget. 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Budget. 

Eevised. 

England — 







£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Effective Servicee — 






Payments to War 
Office for British 
Forces. 

930,700 

930,700 

930,700 

872,200 

911,700 


Furlough Allowances, 

14,941 

15,219 

30,000 

20,000 

60,000 

etc., of British 
Forces. 




Consolidated Clothing 

J 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Allowances of Bri- 
tish Soldiers. 


191,037 




Furlough Allowances, 

100,062 

187,000 

192,000 

260,000 

Indian Service. 


Indian Troop Service . 

277,010 

303.818 

272,300 

272,300 

310,000 

Other Heads . . 

31,677 

33,993 

40,500 

166,800 

63,100 

Clothing Stores 

108,0,39 

110,000 

110,000 

110,000 

110,000 

Ordnance and Mis cell- 

1,152,872 

1,946,096 

166,700 

422,000 

429,400 

aneous Stores. 
Medical Stores 

182,705 

117,303 

161,700 

140,000 

183,000 

llemount Stores 

2,945 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

Supply and Transport 

*8*3,000 

83,000 

83,000 

83,000 

83,000 

Stores. 






Mechanical Transport 

1.65,439 

150,272 

160,000 

125,000 

160,000 

Stores. 






Military Farms Stores 

25,428 

23,879 

31,100 

37,400 

39,700 

Aviation Stores 

.... 

63 

203,300 

100,000 

200,000 

North-West Frontier, 

29,638 


1914 






Stores taken to India 


.... 

.... 

1,600 

.... 

with Troops. 






Total £ .. 

3,191,612 

3,908,325 

2,379,500 

2,545,500 

2,793,100 

if on-effective Services — 






Payments to War 

676,073 

672,373 

576,100 

1,076,400 

1,941,100 

Office for British 
Forces. 




Pensions, Indian Ser- 

1,236,154 

1,175,236 

1,170,000 

1,150,000 

1,130,000 

vice. 

Other Heads .. 

269,735 

277,196 

315,000 

285,000 

292,000 

Total £ . . 

2,181,962 

2,124,805 

2,061,100 

2,511,400 

8,363,100 

Total England £ . . 

6,373,474 

6,033,180 

4,440,600 

6,066,900 

6,166,200 

Total Expenditube £ .. 

24,260,003 

28,093, iH) 4 

27,790,900 

41,820,000 

39,729,700 

Beoeipts. 







Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

India .. .. £s. 

1,17,70,662 

1,53,62,150 

1,29,01,000 

1,56,16,000 

1,39,47,000 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Equivalent in sterling £ 

784,704 

1,023,477 

860,100 

1 .041,000 

929,800 

England . . . . £ 

330,814 

280,463 

284,000 

269,200 

274,600 

Total Eeoeipts £ .. 

1,116,618 

1,803,930 

1,144,100 

1,810,200 

1,204,300 

Total Net Exfbnditt7be.£ 

28,144,486 

26,789,974 

26,646,800 

40,609,800 

38,626,400 
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East Indies Squadron, 

THEEASTnNDlE^^QUADRON] 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Eoyal Navy, ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been third class cruisers, and remained at this 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- strength imtil 1910 : when one second class 
rally varied In strength from time to time, and crmser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
of late years in particular there have been substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
several changes in its composition, tiie most the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
recent being in the direction of strengthening of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength m position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second sure had taken the place of the second class 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the pohey of second class cruiser replaced the Perseus, 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 

The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details * — 


iteceived from Nature of Service. j Total. 

“ £“ 

Maintenance of Uis Majesty’s Ships m Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian Iroop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) . . , . . . . . . . . . 3,400 

India .A Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 

jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf 64,000 

Australian Common- ( Contnbutions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
wealth Dominion of [ Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 

Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia 7,500 

Do. Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 41,600 

Dominion of Now Zealand, Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 

Naval Reserve 100,000 

Union of South Africa . . General maintenance of the Navy 85,000 

Newfoundland . . Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve . . 3,000 

Total . . 416,300 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 
which date from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The chief heads of marine expenditure, which 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of pilot- 
age are no longer brought to account under this head : — 
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ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 

The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
under the Government of India) traces its 1889 Chin-Lsliai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was Mombassa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
necessary to provide themselves with armed War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China, 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- relief of Pekin. 1902-04 Somahland Expedition, 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from service in the War 1914 - 18 .~-The Royal 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts Marine, though a small Service compared 

The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseandei .^nd Navy, has played a verv 

(or Osiander), were despatclied from England conspicuous part m the European 

in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those outbreak of the War the Service 

days under slightly varying titles and of various administration of Captain (now 

strengths the Government m India have always jtear-Admiral) W Lumsdcii, CVO, RN, 
maintained a sea service. Director, Royal Indian Marine Captain 

The periods and titles have been as follows* — Lumsdeii retired on the 12th of Febrnary, 
Hon E I Co.’s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 j (jiy and the post has since been held by Oap- 

Boinbay „ .. 1686 — 1830 tain N. F J Wilson, CMC, C B E , R T.M. 

H ” " 1877—1892 Indian Marine was the establirhincnt at the 

H. M. Indian Marine . ... 1877 1892 Bombay, Calcutta, Aden, Earachi 

Royal Indian Marine . . 1892, 1 resent day. Rangoon, of the Examination Service 

The Marine has always been most closely ^j,ich m" conjunction with the Military 
connected with Bombay, and m 1668 when authorities sah'giiarded those ports from 
the E India Co took over Bombay, Captain (,nemv action Most ot the l.irgiT ships of the 
Young of the Marine was appointed Dc‘puty j^oval Indian Marine whuh are m peace times 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine unarmed, and are emidoytd m caiTving troops, 
was under the Government of Bombay, and were aiiin>d and ‘fitted m the Govtin- 

althougli from that date all the Maiine Es- nient Dofkyaid at Bombay, and banded over 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- Koval !Na\v tor service as Auxiliary 

jierial Marine under tlie Government of India, Cruisers Most of 1h(‘ Royal Indian Marine 
Bombay iias continued to be the headquarters iKTSonnel, both European and Indian, 
and the o&eiai residence of the Director. continued to seivc on board tlu'se ships, some 

War <iarviep of the Marine which took part in actions Early in 

war service oi me marine. ll j M S. “ Haramge ” took part in flic 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against defence of tlie Suez (^anal, and was struck by 

Portuguese and Pirates tor supremacy of AVest 8-m(h bh(‘ll on the starboard side. 

Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- a^^ay the lore tunnel and part of the 

ture of Chandeinagore, and French bhip In- jj^idge The “ Comet ” was sunk by the Turks 
dicnne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of (Hicna, jjattle of (Jtesiphon in 1016. Tlie 

1774 Maliratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter “] awn nee” took part in the advance up 
part of the eighteenth century, war with jn action at the taking of 

French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, and constantly under fire 

Trmcomalee, Jufnapatam, Colombo, etc , „ . i i i -Rr^-irai 

1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph The chief service rendered bv the Royal 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France. 1810 Indian Marine, however, has been in connection 
Taking of Mauritius and capture di French with Marine transport woik ino iioy&i 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- Indian Marine furnished base 
teenth century suppresbion of Jowasmi Pi- for Jkunbay, Karachi, 5 

rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of iiladiab. as well as f’Vi'rseas staifb for Lgypt, 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of France, Mesopotamia and East Alrica. llie 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture fittmg out of ships as Iransports for ^ 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition ^cyanec of 3 lOops, animals sto^ 
to extenmnatc piracy m the Persian Gulf to the difleront tlu atn s of Wa^ 

1820 Capture of Moclia 1821 Expedition and vice vena, tlie ]oadin„ and 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First ships, and the several ^ 

Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and with were also carried out b> 

Somah Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- Marine 'i’^c number of vessels taken up ^d 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and fitted 

capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden, of the first ^UTnSi^the^task 

1S40-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde W’^ar over 260. but this did not finish the task 

Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad, ‘^^fho^nJee^^^^ 

1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 the de^atch of troops, the ssary st a 

War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second transport for cairmgc of rei^orcem 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, to the theatres of War had ^ 

Bassein, P^me and Pegu 1855 Persian The numher of troops, animaE, and storis. 

War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and conveyed bv these ships 

Ahwaz 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 Mihtary Department of Government, but 

The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the the mere details of numbers 

Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, any I'loa of the sustained 

I’aku Forts, Fatshan and Pekm. 1871 Abys- movement of .^bese largo num^^^ mvolv^. 

Binian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 and the work that was necessary to keep tn« 
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vessels in a state of repair and efficiency, all 
of which fell on the Royal Indian Marine. 

Neither the capacity of the two Royal Tndian 
IManiUi Dockyards at Bombay and Oaleiitta, 
iMjr the personnel of the Royal Indian M.anni‘, 
which was jnst siitticient tor carrying on its 
functions during normal times, and perhaps 
in minor expeditions, could lie e\])ect(‘d to 
cope with tile largo amount oi responslbli* 
work detailed above, and to carry it out expedi- 
tiously, and at the same time efficiently The 
administrative staff of tlie Royal Indian Marine, 
however, rose to the occasion, and by engaging 
a large number ot extra personnel, and with 
tile help of the Royal Engineer’s Department 
Railways, and the Shipping (Jompames, perform- 
ed the stupendous task with great credit to the 
Service, and to the benefit of the Empire. 

Prize Ships — On the outbreak of War, 
enemy vessels which were m Eastern Ports 
were seized and placed under the adminis- 
tration ot the Director of the Royal Indian 
Marine The number of vessels seized was 
2‘1, and this fieet ri'prcsented a tonnage of 
over 1,00,000 and a value of over one million 
pounds sterling 'Phe arrangement for the 
employment of this fleet was not an easy task 
'J’he enemy erew had to be rcjilaced and the 
ships manned and fitted as expeditiously as 
possibli* Though great dilftculties were ex- 
jierieneed, this was accomplished without 
any loss of time and the vessels were detailed 
for diifiTont duties Very little is known to 
the public outside ot the use which has been 
made of these, l»rizps. Tlie valuable service's 
rendered by this Fleet, and the irniiortant 
jiart it has played m the operations of the War, 
cannot lu* too highly spoken ol. Besides the 
general Transfiort Servici', they have performed 
duties as Colliers, Deiiot Sh^is, Prison Ships, 
(^mvalescent and Hospital Ships It will be 
interesting to note that ships of the Bombay 
Prize Steamshii) Section were the first Ger- 
man J’lizes to be utilised in the wliole of the 
J’lmpire In order to relieve the congestion 
of cargo at Indian Ports due in a great measure 
to the removal of private vessels from Indian 
'Prado lor Imperial TransiKirt Work, the Pri/e 
Ships for some time were also employed coin- 
mercullv. The Prize Ship Fleet has also 
sustained together with the shipping of the 
woild its (piot. 1 , of losses due to enemy action, 
tliough fortunately the casualties in the per- 
sonnel have been very few 'Phe officers, 
engineers, and crew of tin* Merchant Service 
by whom the vessels are manned have main- 
tained the best traditions of the Services to 
which they belong, by their devotion to duty. 
Many of them have earned an honourable 
mention in the official despatches. 

River Transport — In addition to the 
fitting out of vessels, arranging for their despatch 
and for the 'Transport Staff, the management 
of Prize Steam Slups, etc., the Royal Indian 
Marine Service was called uiion to provide 
River 'Transport for the advance of the British 
Force in Mesopotamia, and also to organise a 
River Transport Service in that country. 'The 
difficulties encountered in obtaining suitable 
river craft in India capable of navigating the 
Tigris and Euphrates are well known and need 
not be recapitulated. As, however, the 


demand was insistent such vessels as most 
nearly approximated to the required dimen- 
sions were taken up in India and despatched 
m tow to Mesopotamia 'The despatch of 
this huge flotilla, which numbered over 800 
vessels and barges, over a distance varMng 
between 1,000 to 0,000 miles was a big under- 
taking and was not carried through without 
loss, owing to the trail nature of many of the 
eratt which were unfitted to face sea conditions. 
With these craft as they arrived, a River 
Service was organised by the Royal Indian 
Marine, and w’hen the conduct of operations 
was taken over by the War Office m August, 
191(», they found a river transport service m 
existence, the efficiency of which their Offlc,ers 
liave frequently recognised India, however, 
continued to be the base of supply of troops 
and stores tor Mesopotamia, and the fact that 
the War Office took over the operations, did 
not therefore relieve the strain on the Royal 
Indian Marine Services, whose work m carrving 
for tonnage, pi'rsonnel, tor ships, transport 
staff, etc , continued The actual numbers 
of craft tak(*n up and despatched to Mesopota- 
mia were 1,091, including River Steamers, 
'Tugs, Launchi's, Barges, Motor Boats of every 
size and description 'The Royal Indian 
Marine also transferred 2151 Officers (38 Per- 
manent, 175 'Temporary) to the War Office 
for service in MesoiKitamia, when the latter 
assumed charge of the operations 

Work of the Dockyards —Such is a brief 
record of the s(*Tvioes ri'iidered by the Royal 
Indian Marine Service to the Empire In this 
great war, but the record cannot be <!onsidered 
even partially complete, without sp<‘cial re- 
feri'iico to the work ot tiie Dockyards . 'I'hese 
two establishmi'iits have been of inestimable 
value during thi* war Besides undertaking 
the survey and fitting out of numbers of trans- 
XMirts, the plans tor fitting out by private firms 
of the remainder were all prepared by the 
Dockyard Officers, and their completion 
supi^rvised by them. 'The immense fiotilla 
for Mesopotamia nearly all passed through 
Dockyard hands, where they were docked, 
repaired and jire pared for their sea voyage. 
Almost of gr(‘ ater importance are the repairs 
and overhaul of the East Indies Naval i^iia- 
droii which is almost entirely dependent on 
Bombay Dockyard, for its repairs and stores. 
'The fitting out ot the mine-sweeping Flotilla 
was another of its energies and latterly the 
building of six Trawlers for the same work 
has been undertaken In addition a consider- 
able number ot Barges, Oil flats, steam laimche.j 
and Boats have been built for Mesopotamia. 

In consequence of the discovery that an 
enenw vessel had laid mines in Eastern Waters, 
the Ro>al Indian Marine was called upon in 
Febmarv, 1917, to organise a Patrol and Mine- 
sweeping Service round the coast of India. 
Royal Indian Marine and Merchant Vessels 
were fitted up and utilised for the purpose. 
They were manned by Royal Indian Marine 
and Merchant Service ixTSoniiel, but for certain 
purposes were placed under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Ohief, East Indies, in April 1918. 

In addition to this and the Examination 
Service, the Royal Indian Marine supplied the 
personnel for a Patrol Service in the Bay of 
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Bencal and on the Burma Coast to deal with 
the threat of the importation of arms into India 
This Service remained in active employ until the 
danger was considered at an end. 

Mention was made in Parliament of the good 
services rendered by the Boyal Indian IVlarine in 
the War, and a large number of Boyal Indian 
Marine Officers have been the recipients 
of honours for meritorious services, and both, 
they and other Boyal Indian Marine personnel 
have several times been mentioned in des- 
patches The services of Warrant Officers and 
Crews have also been recognised by Govern- ^ 
ment, by the grant of medals and in different | 
other ways. 21 Officers, 9 Warrant Officers, 
and nearly 300 ratings have given then- life 
in this War. 

The numbers of Officers and Warrant Officers 
who have been the recipient of honours or 

been mentioned in despatches arc as follows . — 

Officers. 


Creah^d C. M. G. 

.. 3 

Officers. 

„ C I. E 

.. 7 


„ C. B. E 

.. 1 

Officer 

„ 0. B. E. .. 

.. 17 

Officers 

„ M B. E. 

.. 2 

„ 

Awarded the D SO. 

.. 12 

„ 

„ D. S. C. 

.. 12 

,, 

Mentioned in Despatches . 

. 19 



Warrant Officers. 
Mentioned m Despatches . . . . 12 
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Personnel, 1919. 

Director. 

Captain N F. J. Wilson, c M G., c b e., r.i.m. 
Office Besidence, Government Dock Yard, 
Bombay. 

(The Director, 11.I.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters.) 

Deputy Director. 

Capt. B. H. Jones, R.I.M. 

Assistant Director (Administration), A. A. 
Whelan, £sqr. 

Captain supkeintendent. 

Captain D. F. Vines, obb., r.i.m., Off, 
Residence, Marine House, Calcutta. 

Officers. 


Commanders 38 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants . . 72 

Chief Engineers lU 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers . . 75 

Marme Survey 11 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners 24 

Clerks 21 

Engine Drivers 2 


Petty Officers and Men. 


2,225 B«cruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ships. 


Troopships .. ..R. I. M. S. Duflferin* . 

.6315 tons 

10,191 

Horse Power. 

,* . » • • II 

Hardinge* . 

.5467 

*f • • 

9,366 

99 


,1 • • • * 11 

Northbrook.*5048 


7,249 

99 


Light-house Tender . . „ 

Nearchua 

. 491 


753 

99 

Persian Q. 

Station Ship 

Dalhousie* 

.1524 

• • 

2,200 

99 


„ 

Mayo 

.1125 

99 • • 

2,157 


Rangoon. 

Despatch Vessel .. „ 

Lawrence* 

. 903 


1,277 

99 


Special Service.. .. ,; 

Minto* 

. 960 

99 • • 

2,025 

99 


Surveying Ship .. „ 

Investigator 

.1014 

99 • • 

1,500 

n 


,, • • • • II 

Palinurus 

. 299 

99 • * 

4BG 

•1 


Station Ship . . . . „ 

Sunbeam 

. 334 

99 • • 

70 

II 

Port Blair. 

River Steamer.. .. „ 

Bhamo 

. 172 

• * 

250 

II 

Burma. 

1 , • • « . ji 

Sladen 

. 270 

99 • * 

360 

„ 

If 


• On Special 

Service. 





In addition to the above are 39 launches composed of srecial service launches, target 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc. 
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Dockyards. 

There are two Koyal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together 
with factories which enables the whole of the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Boyal Navy and for the ships of the 
Boyal Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc., constructed. 

Fbincifal Oppicers, Bombay Dock Yard. 

B. I. M. Officers. 


SuperifUMRdBnJtt Comdr. C. A. Scott, d.s o , 
B.I.M 

Inapwtor of Machinery t Engr.-Capt. C. F. 
Laslctt, M.B.E. 

Civilian Officers. 

Chief Conatrudor^ Mr. E. P. Newnham. 
Constructor, Mr. W. J. Kenshett. 

Principal Officers, Calcutta Dockyard, 
R. I. M. Officers. 

Stajf Officer, Commander R. G. Strong, r.i.m. 
Inspector of Machinery, Engr. .-Lt. Comdr. A. 
B. Collings, R.I.M. 

Civil Officers. 


Constriu^r, Mr. D. H. North. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and m 


the R. I. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
officers in the Royal Indian Marine : — 
Bombay, 

Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, 1st 
Engineer and Shipwnght Surveyor and 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers and Shipwright Surveyors 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant Port Officer, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Engineers 
and Shipwright Surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma; First Assist- 
ant Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and Ship- 
wright Surveyor to Government of Burma. 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer, Akyab, Moiilmcin and Bassein. 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Super- 
intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port 

Chittagong. 

Port Officer, and Engineer and Shipwright 
Surveyor. 

Aden. — Port Officer. 

Karachi. — Port Officer. 

Port Blair. — Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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The Indian rupee has touched two shillhigs 
and five pence'* The Tiriti'Jh sovereign, which 
commanded flfte'cn rupees little more than a 
year ago, is now worth only ten nipecs — ^rather 
less as a matter of fact To those who were 
involved m th(‘ desperate struggle of the Govern- 
ment of India, beginning with the closing of the 
Mints m 180 h to raise the rupee to one shilling 
and four pence and to keep it from falling lielow 
that ratio, the rise of the Indian I'xehanges is a 
portent of gu'at signiflcanci' 'Fhcre is a tt'n- 
denev to ri'gard it as mi'rely the expression of 
the rise in silvc'r, which fiom an avt'rage of 
say an ounce has swollen to 78rf But this 
IS one of those h<ilf truths almost more misleading 
than untruths The economic force underlying 
the rise in the exchange is that India lias during 
the war developed an amazing money power. 
The country, which before the war was the 
suppliant of London for a few beggarly millions 
of capital a vear, has now £100 milhons 
invested m British seciinties The Mackav 
Committee rcT>orted that the maximum amount 
of capital, Biitish and Indian, which could he 
raised for the Indian railways each year was 
£12] millions, and even this iigure was reached 
only by proyiosing an illegitimate raid on the 
fund created to salcguard against the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee. In the 1919-1920 Indian 
Ihidgct pro\ision is made for a capital expendi- 
ture of £17 i millions on the railways besides an 
expenditure on rpiK'wals from revenue which 
brings the total of £2 millions, without coming 
to London for a penny. 

Increased Money Power — We may consi- 
der for a moment the evidences of this increased 
money power before analysing the causes which 
have led to it and the problems which it creah's. 
Tlie revenues of India have risen from £80 
millions m 1911-15 to £125 millions, in 1918-19. 
Part of this expansion is due to increased taxa- 
tion. Thus m successive War Budgets the 
general tariff has been raised from 5% to 7J% , 
export duties imposed on tea and jute, and more 
recently on hides ; tlic meomo tax ro\ ised and 
graded (with simultaneously a great measure of 
relief to assessees with small meomes) ; a higher 
salt duty and a railway surtax levied ; and a 
50% excess profits tax imposed. But at the 
Bimo time there has been a steady expansion 
in the ordinary revenue and a solid develop- 
ment in the prollts on the railways. The country 
is now reaping the benefit of the wise policy 
pursued by (ilovcrnmeiit in the face of great 
discouiagcment, and the railways contributed 
last year £0 9 mdl'ons to the general revenues of 
the State. The Indian debt is relatively in- 
signiflcAnt Before the war the debt of India 
was almost entirely represented by railways 
and irrigation woiks, the normal revenue of 


which was in excess of the interest on the whole 
debt, including the interest on the small un- 
prodiictivo debt At the end of Septi'inbcr 
1018 the Indian debt amounted to £.370 millions, 
or about £1.10.0 per head of the population 
Even after India’s contiibution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war, which added at a stroke 
over oO per cent to the national debt, the revenue 
from productive expenditure exceeded the 
total interest charged by SI per cent. Had it 
not been for this contribution, the ordinary debt 
would have been extinguished m 1917 , in March 
1918 the amount of the ordinary debt out- 
standing was £11 millions less than the contri- 
bution itself If a valuation were made of the 
national assets to-day, it is not unfair to say 
tliat they w'ould not fall far short of, even if 
they did not equal, the total amount of the 
national indebtedness 

Evidences of Strength — ^I’hose evidences 
he on the surface , there are others loss conspi- 
cuous, but none the loss significant. In com- 
mon with the rest of the world, the Paper 
Currency Eeserve has vastly expanded during 
the war But whereas other countries have 
issued and arc issuing enormous masses of 
paper money against the general credit of tho 
State, tho Indian Note Issue is secured, except 
as to a small sum against metal or first class 
securities. The increased money power of tho 
country is still more strongly reflected in i^ha 
ease with which largo capital issues are now 
made. In 1914 the Finance Member succeeded 
m floating a £4 million Government Loan, the 
largest oflieial borrowing m one year m the 
financial history of India. In 1917 and 1918, 
the exigencies of tho war forced on India a much 
more amlutious loan programme, and tho 
country readily responded. Tho 1917 loan yield- 
ed £154 millions, and the 1918 loan £ 58 millions. 
So free was the supply of money that, with 
skilled oflieial management these large sums 
were taken off tho market without any dLstiir- 
hance of tho ordinary machinery of credit. 

In tho matter of private enterprise the change 
is no less marked. Few, outside tho small 
circles of those directly interested, have any 
conception of the enormous financial difficulties 
in which tho iniligenous manufacturing mdus- 
tiics of India grew. Tho ordinary machinery 
was for the promoter of a mill or a factory to 
put up what money he could himself, and then 
almost beg from his friends just a sufficiency of 
capital to lumisli credit tor tho balance of tho 
capital cost. Most Indian enterprises wero 
cstablMlicd with a small fixed capital and a 
largo capiUl debt, cither In the form of Ixirrow- 
ings from depositors or tho banks, in the ex- 
pectation of liquidating these debts out of 
prollts Tho wealthies t p romoter consi dered 


• The study of Indian figures is complicated by the stati' of tho Exchanges. Indian accounts 
are presented partly in rupees, partly m sterling. In all oflieial papers, rupees arc converted into 
sterling at the oflieial rate, 15 to 1. At this rate a lakh of rupees represents £9,606, and a 
crore £666,666. But the rupee having risen to two shillings and then to two shillings and five 
ponce the conversion rate is altered. At two shillings a lakh of rupecs-represents £10,000, and 
a crore £1,000,000, 
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fortunate if lie raised a hundred thousand 
pounds for a promisint; venture. The Tata 
Iron and Steel proposition and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Scheme — the first sch(‘nic to harness the 
prodiclous rainfall of the Western Chats— were 
hawked round the city of London in vain, 
because no one dreamed that the requisite capital 
would bo forthcominc in India The flotation 
of ttics<c schemes, with Indian capital and under 
India'! manacement, was the turning point in 
Indian industrial enterprise. Indian capitalists 
now think in miUiona where they blenched at 
the mention of a hundred thousand pounds 
In the financial boom which is passing over 
India, and in particular over Bombay, new 
flotations are reiiorted to have aggregated £flO 
millions. There is, of course, a large element of 
speculation in these flotations, but behind them 
IS a very solid basis of prosperity, immediate 
and prospi'ctive. In no respect is this revolu- 
tion — for it amounts to nothing less — ^in the 
economic situation ot India more marked than 
in the increased resistance of the, people to 
lamine Until quite leccnt times, sav ten 
vears, Indian biidgetang was, as a lanance 
Minister described it “a gamble in ram ” 
When the ram failed, the whole social stnicture 
of a people, 70% of whom are still dopeiuhmt 
on agriculture for their means of livelihood, was 
shaken to its foundations None who Ined 
through the famines ot 1800-07, and 1899-1000, 
and the lean ycais which tollowed, can e%er 
lorgct the tragedy of those awful times <mee 
1000 the famine-resisting power of the country 
has steadily grown in 1018, for example, the 
lamfall was 19% in defect, the highest deficiency 
since 1890 But whereas in 1809 the lailiiie 
ot the rams hi ought no fewc'- than 4,500,000 
souls on the merev of tlie State for their daily 
biead, in 1918-10 the total miinher of recipient? 
of State was slightly under 000,000 There 
has been a further and eciually reiiiarkahle 
change. The earlier lammes were not tood 
famines but money famines , there was alw^avs 
enough food in the country to go round, the 
problem was to find a substituk* for the earning 
power destroyed by the absence ot ram and to 
transport the food to the aieas m need ot it. 
The shortage in 1918-19 was less of money than 
of food , the country was short of stocks owing 
to the large exports to (Iieat Biitaiii and Allied 
countiies, and to the armies in the fields. For 
the first time it was necessary for Government 
to import food — wheat from Australia— on a 
large scale. The extension of irrigation, the 
growth of manufacturing industry and the 
money which has poured into the country in 
payment for its produce at high prices have had 
the effect ot iniTeasing the resisting power of 
the people m a re,maTkabIe degree. 

Causes of the chanitfes — What is the cause 
of these extraordinary changes, where, if they 
are understood — ^they are only dimly appreciated 
even in India itself — they have taken the world 
by surprise ? They are in large part the normal 
and gradual evolution of Indian economic 
' conditions , they have bwm forced to the front 
m the economic hothouse of the war. In the 
main they are th<* fruit of the, rise m the value 
of almost every variety ot agricultural produce. 
In normal years India has a largo surplus of 
wheat, rice, cotton, ]ute„ oil-seeds and hides and 
bkins to export. These are in world demand 


at high and rising prices. Take for instance 
a single great staple like cotton. The value of 
the cotton exported has risen from £7.5 millions 
in 1899 to £28 4 millions in 1917-1918. What 
is true of cotton is true in greater or less degree 
of all other staples Simultaneously there has 
been a marked increase m the area under irri- 
gation. In 1901, when Lord Curzon appointed 
a Commission to formulate a definite irrigation 
poliry, the are,a watered by the great State 
works was 181 million acres , in 1916-17 it was 
26 million acres, and the value of the crops 
raised £60 millions. Nor is this all There has 
been a great increase in the area under private 
irrigation — ^tanks and w'clls — and in the Native 
Stak's, where Mysore and Gwalior have set an 
mspinng example. Some day justice will be 
done to the work of the great engineers In the 
Punjab, where millions of acres of desolate waste 
have been converted into wheat lands of 
amarmg tcrtilitv ; where the w'aters ot the 
Jhelum in tlie North have been carried through 
mountains and across rivers to reclaim the and 
tracts ot the I/)wer Ban lloab ; and where a 
Province with a poor and c^ingested population 
has converted into a region of great agn- 
eiiltiiral prosperity, one-third of winch is pro- 
tected against any failure of the rams. Cast 
m a Jess Iktoic mould, but not less beneficial 
m its results, is the chain of works m Western 
India, which are storing the abundant rainfall 
of the hills and spilling it in the ri'gion ot im- 
certam rainfall, preserving tor ever from the 
ettects of diought distiicts of which it used to 
he tiulv said that thev expect a famine once in 
every three' vears — and get it There has been 
a cotrespondmg development in the manufac- 
turing power of India Next to agriculture, 
the gK'atest indiistiv is the raaniifactuie, ot 
cotton >ain and cloth in 1900 the spindles in 
India numbered 4,0 15,786 and the looms 40,12 1 , 
on August Olst, 1917 the figures were 6,738,697, 
and 114,621, whilst the, average numbt^r of 
hands employed had rit>e,n from 161,189 to 
276,771 The employes in the Jute mills 
increased from 114,200 to 262,000 In the same 
period otlier branches ot industry have been 
opened iij) A substantial beginning has been 
made with the all important iron and steel 
industry , when the works actually m hand an* 
complete the production of finished steel will 
be 3,250,000 tons per annum : cement is being 
manufactured m considerable quantities , and 
scores of new manufacturmg enterprises are 
being promoted These are conditions whiish 
produced a balance of trade in favour of India 
of £260 millions m the five years ended 1914. 
All these forces were stimulated during the war. 
Even under control, the prices of all agricultural 
products swelled to dazzling proportions. 
The reduction or cessation of foreign competi- 
tion induced an insatiable demand for Indian 
manufactures. The, jute trade was the first 
to feel the stimulus aad it is ollieially estimated 
that the profits on the industry from 1914 to 
1917 were, just about of £20 millions The 
cotton trade resjiondcd more, slowly to the 
artifi^*ial licat ot war, and it was not until 1017 
that the, tide turned. Now it is on the flood 
tide of roaring prosperity. Moreover the oflect 
of trade conditions was accentuated by the very 
heavy expenditure in India on behalf of the 
Home Government for food and mjUtary ser* 
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Vices, which aRSjreprated £200 millions. There 
IS one fiirthei imi)Oitant factor to he noted 
In normal vears the not balance of trade m 
fa\oiii ot India is laiyoly Immdatcd by imports 
ot t?old and silvn I’.ut duiin^j the var the 
it 00 inovomont of j>old and silver was bv sue- 
tossive staj?('S r(‘duoed and iiltiniatolv probiliited 
J >11 Tint? the w'ar period, whilst the balance of 
trade in favour ot India was approxnnatelv 
the same, the imports ot th(* precious metals 
declined bv two-tliirds The remaindoi of the 
balanro of trade, and the expenditure m India 
on behalf of the British Government has not 
lieen paid for m cash or bv a liritish Govern- 
ment loan in India, but bv ci edits abroad by 
Government 'Phis ('xplams why snch very 
heavy Indian balances are held m 3 ondon- 
'J’reasury £v^ 7, millions, l^uper Ciirrencv He- 
serve (8ecuriti(*s) £')4 9 millions, and Special 
Beserve £0 9 millions, the wdiole amouiitiiiy 
with the Gold standard Kevi'iiue on the :ilst 
March to £190 millions. 

Currency Difficulties — ^These conditions, 
whilst mdieatiiu? the stead v use ot Indi.i into a 
nioiiev j)ow(^r, have broimbl ilieir own proidems 
111 tlieir tram 'Phe yreati st- ot thi'in, to use the 
words of the reeeiit Kinauei* ^leniber, is to get 
Indian Ciirrencv habits back to a sounder basis. 
Tile deh'imination to iliunee the balaiue ol 
trade m favour of India, and the balance of 
expenditure for the Imperial Government m 
India by (Jovemment credits abroad has raised 
a serious eiop of CurK'iiev and Exchangi* difP- 
eulties Desiuto the most ]>fodigious coming 
m the histoiv of the world — bi'tween August 
1st, 1914 and Maicb 01st, 1918 over 270 million 
ounces of silver jiassi'd into circulation — the 
piovihion ol com did not (‘(pial the demand 
In May 1918 India liovi'red on the brink of 
mcoiivertiiulitv and the facilitu's for the en- 
cashment ot Notes were so reduced that over 
wide areas tlio Note went to a discount. In- 
eoiivertibility was staved olf only bv the acquisi- 
tion of 200,000 ounces ol tlie silver dollar res(*rve 
held m tlie UnitiMl States The prodigious 
Indian demand is one of tlie f.ietors which has 
induced the rise in silver from 20(7 t-o (IHd per 
ounce Despite these enormous purchases of 
silvei the mi'tallic backing of the Note issue has 
diminished during the war fieiKid fiom 78% to 
W% 'J'be great aim must b(‘ to wean India 
from this excessive depcndeiia* on the precious 
metals, which is not only embarrassing but 
exceedingly w’astofnl f’he first and most 
obvious measure is the extension of the banking 
organisation, whieb is miserablv inadequate 
In all India at the present time there are only 
alKUit ninetv head oiliecs of banks and some 
tliree hundred branches The profiortion of 
towns with a population of over 10,090, in which 
banks and their branches are situated, is only 
20 per cent. In 2?. per cent, of the 70 towns 
with a population of over 50,000, there are no 
banks at aU In hundreds ol busy amtres in 
India there are no reliable banking facilities , 
^ases have been reported where persons of means 
ave actually paid tor the eustedv of their 
oiiev. It is olteii argm‘d that the better 
^bihsatioii ot Indian credit w'oiild still have 
^balance of trade to be adjusted in thcpreci- 
p^etals. 'J’hat is not so. With her wealth 
’^tvely organised, India would be in a 
enormously to expand her demand for 


maniitactured goods, either under the auspices 
ot the State for works like raihvav and irrigation 
development, or through joint stock com panics 
for maeiimery to dcvi'lop her industries , to 
buy back her foreign d<*bt , and ('Veii to invest 
abroad 'Phe next step is t-o meiease eoiifidenei* 
in the Note issue bv streiigtheuiiig llie metallic 
backing to the J^ajier Giirrenev The signs are 
encouraging , amid the manv disturbances of 
the war the net Note circulation has risen 
cnomiouslv , the gross circulation of one ru])ee 
Notes, under vitv imtavoiiralile circumstances, 
from their first issue in Deemnber 1917 reached 
Rs. 10.>1 lakhs m March 81st, 1919 Further, 
measures must be taken to ri'tiirn the £54 9 
millions of the Paper (hirnniev Reserve, now 
held In liondon ehadlv in the form of British 
Treasury Bills, to India, either as gold, or in 
the shape of a British Govi'rnment loan in 
India. J'liiaUv, tlie standard of value, based 
on the one and four iieiinv rupee, the goal of our 
currency jiolicy troni li)08 to li)18, must be 
ri'stored, and si'ciiiity extended to nascent 
mdiistnis bv conternng on the Government of 
India the till] measiin* fiscal tii'cdom winch the 
country so insistently demands 

Future Demands — One suhsidiarv point 
net'ds to be made* (dear Viewing the linaricial 
and (‘cononuc position ot Iiniia to-day, especially 
hei eomparativ’^c' lri*edom horn iinprodncti'O 
debt, many will say, many are sa>mg, that she 
has not eoninbuted luu share towards the 
common burdens of the war Such remaiks 
aie based on ignoianci' If India luul only 
remained tranquil she would have rendered 
immense services to the Empire She not only 
lemamed tranquil, despite th(' artful seductions 
ot mil <'n(*mu‘S, but slii* did all she was asked to 
do and iuok' Her troops served m every 
fighting zone, from I'landors to Shantung. 
She eheerliilly nnd(‘rtook a contribution of 
£145 millions tow’anD tlie cost ot the war. 
That mav seeTu a meagre sum m comparison 
with th(‘ 1.8,000 millions of British war didit ; 
it IS not a sinall sum lor a country where, acs- 
eoidiug to the last ollieial estimate, the av^iagi' 
annual meomc is onlv Ks JO jkt head ot the 
population 'I'h(‘ tavmualilo financial position 
ot India IS the tin it of skilful and eonseivative 
fiuanee in tlie past JIas not that llnanci* been 
too conservative JiCt us look at Du* state ot 
those agencies which aie the loundatioiis ot 
national will-biung Only 0 iier cent, of the 
Indian population is literate , whilst numoncally 
the position m ri'g.ird to higher and secondary 
education w not unsatisfactory, the state of 
primal V education is deplorable 'Phe cxpmidi- 
tiire ou education from all sources is less than 
£8 millK'iis, or 7 if/ per head of the ixipulation. 
India has now 1 cached a stage when the firo- 
gressive torces are arrestisl by illiteracy The 
standaul ot sanitation, urban and rural, is 
deploiably low I’fie country is consequently 
susceptible to fearful and dev’^astating epidemics. 
Tlu‘ eontrihiitioii of India to the war then was 
not a eontiibiition from a superfluity, but was 
divert-ed tnun stark necessities All the revenue 
which India can develop for the next goinTation 
— ^aiid 11101 e — will b<‘ required to educate, hoiisi*, 
and provide healthy surroundings for her 
people; any growth of revenue vvhieli may 
accrue ought to be supplemented by loans m 
order to (luickcn the pace. 
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Twelve Years’ Finance. 


We may now tuni to the financial roBults i 
of the last twelve years in pounds sterling. j 


— 

Be venue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 


£ 

1 

^ 1 

£ 

3908-9 .. 

1909-10 . . 

69.800.000 

74.600.000 

73,500,000', 

74,000,000: 

*3,700,000 

600,000 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

80,300,000 

82,835,750 

76,900,000 ' 
78,895, 416j 

3,400,000 

3.«40,334 

1912- 13 . . 

1913- 14 . . 

86,985,300 
8i, 262, 000 

83,623,40ol 

83,675,000 

3,361,900 

587,000 

3914-15 .. 

1915-10 . . 

80.156.000 

82.620.000 

85,115,0001 

85,204,000| 

•4,9.59,000 

*2,644,000 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18 . . 

96,834,900 

112,662,347 

91,017,0001 

104,675,2731 

5,837,500 

8,087,074 

3938-19 .. 

1919-20 . . 

121,500,500 

123,190,800 

125,8.51,100' 

122,322,700j 

•4,3.50,600 

8(58.100 


* Deficit. j 

Provincial and Imperial — At thiB stage 
one point should be made clear. Study of the 
figures often reveals a baffling discrepancy be- 
tween “ Imperial” and ‘Iniperuir’-euin-rrovin* 
eial balances This arises from the intenninghng 
of Provincial with Imperial finance During the 
halcyon ye^ira W'hen large surpluses accrued to 
the treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
general prosperity of the country, the Govern- 
ment did not reduce taxation, but devoted 
these surpluses in part to the extinction of 
floating debt and the avoidance of further debt 
by financing iniblic works from revenue 
and ill part to large grants to the Local 
Governments for aniehoiative works, chiefly 
in improving education and sanitation. But 
the spending of this money Involved long pre- 
paration, with the result that the Local Govern- 
ment accumulated very large balances in excess 
of the normal. Further, owing to the establish- 
ment of a regime of strict ollicial economy, the 
Provinces have expanded their balances out of 
current revenues. 

First War Budget. — These factors reflected 
in the Budget ol 1914-15 — the Indian financial 
sear closes on March 31st — produced a deficit 
of £4,959,000. The most rigid economy failed 
to balance the Budget estimates for 1915-16 
by £ 3,833,()0('. I'he Government had therclore 
to decide whether they would meet the actual 
and prospective deficits by borrowing or by the 
imxiosition of fresh taxation. They speculated 
on the assumption that the war would be over 
before the close of the year, and decided to 
mei't the deficits by temporary and permanent 
borrowing For this they had justification. 
In the past, it has been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India to use their surpluses largely 
for the avoidance of debt for the construction 
of reproductive works, and at the same time 
to meet any deficit not by temporary borrowing 


but by additional taxation ; it was therefore 
only an act of justice to meel what was exiieeted 
to be a temporary war deficit by borrowing. 
Gov( mnient therefore proposed to continue 
the loan of £ 7 millions from the Gold Sbindard 
lleseive, to renew tlie £7 millions of floating 
debt in London, to borrow £3 millions in India 
and £CJ raiJlions in london. In these ways 
they expected to maintain a fair scale of ex- 
lieiidituie and <i reasonable outlay on reproduc- 
tive works w’ltliout recourse to fresh taxation. 

Second War Budget. — The Budget of 191.5-1 6 
having been based on the assumption that the 
war would be over before the close of the finan- 
cial year, it was obvious that fresh taxation 
would be necessary to meet the conditions 
onsmg out of the prolongation of hostilities. 
Moreover theie Were certain adverse eircum- 
btanees m the year. The monsoon rams were 
not good. The Customs ic venue showed a 
certain decline 3'he railw'ay receijits were 
good, th'S has now become an important head 
in the Indian Budget, wdicreas in past years 
the railways did not pay interest chaiges; the 
larger revenue arose in part from a brisk internal 
trade and in part from thi; substitution of 
raii-bonie for si'a-borne coal from Bengal to the 
thief consuming centn's The borioW'iig pro- 
fp-ainmc Was iiiferiiiplA>d. In the Biidg(‘t, the 
Secretary ot State calculated on borrowing 
£ (>J miJlions, in practice lie raised only £3 1 
indhons. Bigid economy was exer'^ised in the 
caintal programme ; for instance th(‘ railway 
budget was leduced fiom £8 millions fo £f 9 
millions, and the expi nd-lme on irrigation was 
cut down from £i J miUion to £ 9 million. 
'I’he military expenditure was also much heaver 
than was anficiiiated Whilst thcTciore the 
budgetted r(‘\(‘nue roH(‘ from £ 80 4 m Ihons to 
£82 62 imllions and the ('Xpendituie from 
£84 435 millions to £85 261 millions, the 
deficit was £2*644 millions On a cautious 
estimate of revimiU' and expenditure with the 
exist’UR scale of taxation the close of the finan- 
cial year J 91 6-1 7 — March 31 st, 1917 — would 
have found the State with a further defidt of 
£2 96 millions Ib'ti'reiiee l*as b«*cn made to 
the fact that in India in time of crisis the State 
IS a lender rather than a bonower , also to the 
fact that there was a large temporary debt — 
£7 iiulJions in London and a like sum in 
India. It was therefore of the first importance 
to impose new taxation and to discharge as 
much temporal y debt as possible. 

The New Taxes. — The new taxes took the 
general form of an addition to tlic tariff It is 
explained in the section on Customs {q v ) 
that the Indian tariff is one for revenue purposes, 
that it 18 based on a general import duty of 
five pc‘r cent with a sper»al tariff of three and 
a half per cent on cotton piece-goods and a large 
free list I'he Budget raised the general tariff 
to seven and a half per cent., except in the ease 
of sugar, which was raised to ten per cent. The 
free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
arranged for wines and spirits and tobacco 
To this general rule, however, one importai* 
exception was made *. the import duty f 
piece-goods stood at the old figure of three 
a ha’l per cent. These additions Were C" 
mated to produce £410,000. Export dit® 
were also Imposed on two fioiirishuig 
tea to the extent of Ks. 1-8-0 jier 100 Ib^^^ 
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jute Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs , equivalent to 
five per cent , and in the case of manufactured 
jute Its. 10 per ton on sacking and Its 10 per 
ton on Hessians I'ho whole yield from tlic 
revision of the tanlf was put at £2*1 millions 
The salt tax had been steadily reduecd fiotn 
Rs 2-8-0 per maund of 82 lbs to ll(\ 1 , this 
has always been reckoned a war tax, an addition 
of four annas a maund to the duty was ni.id(‘, 
(stmifited to yu^’d £0()0,()0() Tln‘ ineome-l.ix 
was also revised and furthei gr.iduatcd Uudi*r 
the old schedule incomes of Its 1,000 and 
under were exempt Incomes abovi* that 
figure paid either four or five pies in the lupee , 
rough'y speaking the income-tax may be tiiken 
as five pies m the rupee or six piuice rii the iKUind 
The new proposals left all incomes of Rs. 5,000 
and under untouched Incomes of Rs. 5,0iK) 
to Rs 9,099 were (barged six pies or seven pence 
halfpenny in the pound; incomes of Rs 10,000 
to Rs 24,999, nine pies in the rupee or eleven- 
pence farthing in the pound ; and incomes of 
Rs 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupee 
or one and three pence in th ' pound Profits 
on companies were charged the anna rate. 

Financial Effect — To sum up the financial 
cff(*et of th(‘ proposals above explained, flov- 
ernnu'iit aimed at an additional levenuo of — 

{a) £2,150,000 from Customs and conse- 
quential change's lu the exdsc duties 
on liquors 

{b) £000,000 bv an enhancement of ihc 
dutv on Salt 

(c) £900,000 by an increase under Income 
I'ax 

Or in all a little over £2*0 millions as against 
an ('stiinaled iinpc'rnil defldt of £2*() millions 
'J’his left an linpeiial surplus of £1,052.000 
winch, though somewhat loss than aimed at in 
the years just iirccediiig the war, su])phed a 
useful and much needed source ot atiength 
against tontmgeneies 

Third War Budget. — The second war bud- 
get anticipated a revenue of £ 8(5*5 millions, 
an expenditure of £ 86 millions, leaving a sur- 
pluo of £ 473 million , th<' revenue actually re- 
ceived was £ 96*7 millions, the expenditure 
was £89*4 millions, leuMiig a surplus of £ 7*2 
millions. The agricultural yi'ar w'as an excep- 
tionally good one , despite the inevitable res- 
trictions on trade, there was a considerable 
recovery ; and these conditions wen* reflected 
111 the revenue. Nearly half the expansion 
was due to a phenomenal increase of over £4 
millions from railways The more favourable 
trade and economic conditions, coupled with the 
removal of competition from the coastwi'-c 
traffic, caused the railway receipts to attain an 
unpri'codonh'd figure The new taxes imposed 
in the Budget were estimated to ymld £3*0 
millions ; the actual yield was £ 1,200,000, more 
of which £ 200, 000, occurred under salt, £ 650,000, 
under customs, and £350,000, under income tax j 
The greater part of the increased expenditure 
was under military charges. On capital account 
it was estimated that there w^ould be an expen- 
diture of £ 6*6 millions, including £ 2 millions 
for the discharge of debt ; the capital cxp(*D- 
diture w'as £ 16*8 millions, mainly due to in- 
crc'asing the dischargis of debt from £ 2 millions 
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to £ 11*6 millions. The Budget for 1917-18 
providi'd for a revenue of £ 98*8 millions, an. 
expt'iulituri' of £ 98*810 millions, leaving a 
suiplus of £ *032 million. To appn'ciato these 
ligim's we must turn to what W'lis the dojninat 
mg feature of the Third War Budget namely 
India’s contribution to the War, 

India’s contribution to the war-— The 

Piiiance' Memlieroxpl.iiiieii that the Uovoniment 
of India h.ul b('cn taken t(' task for not contri- 
buting more liberally to the cost of the war. 
Section 22 of the Govi'mment of India Act 
forbids the application of the revi'nui'S of India, 
to defraying the expenses of any military ojiera- 
tions carried on beyond her external frontiers, 
otherwise than for repi'lhng or preventing 
actual invasion, without the specific approval 
of both Houses of Parliament By special 
resolution of Parliament India had paid the 
ordinary charges of the troops employed out 
of India, and up to the end of the year India 
has contributed m this manner a sum of £ llj 
millions, to w'hieh would be added in the ordi- 
nary course oi the year 1 91 7-18 a sum of £ 4 
millions But the Government of India had 
always felt that if their circumstances warranti'd 
it tliey should take up tlie question of making 
a lurther dire ct contribution towards the 
struggle and at the beginning of January the 
ViW'roy addressed the Secretary ot Stat^ a 
telegram olfering to accejit an ultimate total 
spc'cial con tri but ion oi £ 100 millions to the 
w.i.r. This would involve an annual payment 
of £ 6 millions in iiiti'H'st and sinking fund 
charges On the existing basis of taxation 
the Budget was (‘stimated to produce a surplus of 
£2 1 millions , but it w'as ni'cessary to provide 
£ 3 millions for iiitt'ri'st and sinking fund charges, 
<-o .uiotiioT £ 3 millioub would have to be raised 
by taxation. 

The new Taxes. — The natural manner of 
raising the bulk ot this additional sum was the 
imposition Of an excess profits tax *, but this 
was put aside, both Ix'causc of the absence of 
the necessary administrative machinery, and 
bi'causc the chaigo w'as a permanent one, which 
would contmuo after the excess profits due to 
the w^ar had ceased to opi'ratc. It was there- 
fore proposed to establish a super-tax The 
rate ot income tax established in the Budget 
of 1910-17 ran on a graduated scale of tour 
pies in the rupee to one anna, w’hich last sum 
was made payable on incomes of Rs. 25,000, 
and over The ordinary rate ot income tax 
was muintaiiu'd In explaining lus proposals 
in detail th(‘ Finance Member said : — 

“ The super-tax will begin in respect of 
income exceeding Rs 50,000 and will then bo 
levied in an asci-nding scale as shown below : — 

For every rupee of the first Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, ^ e , between Rs. 50,000 and 1 lakh. 
1 anna jR'r rupc'C. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
oxci^ss, te, betw'cen Rs. 1 and lakhs li 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, ic, between Rs. 1£ and 2 lakhs. 2 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
exct'Bs, i.e , between Rs. 2 and 2> lakhs. 2^ 
annas per rupee. 
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For every rupee of remainder of the 
excess^ t.e., on everything over Rs. 2^ lakhs. 
;5 annas per rupee. 

** These rates will he in addition to the one 
anna income tax, so tliat a person possessing 
an income exceeding Rs. lakhs will pay in 
all a rate of 4 annas per rupee (equivalent to 5«. 
in the pound) on that excess ; while as regards 
each half lakh making up the first Rs. 2| lakhs 
he will pay rates varying from 1 anna 
ordinary income tax alone) on the first to 3^ 
annas on the last. He is still favourably 
situated as compared with the wealthy taxpayer 
in England whose ordinary income tax would 
reach 6*. in the pound, while the super-tax 
might extend to anything up to 8«. 6d. 

“ The materials for an estimate of the pro- 
bable yield of the super-tax are not as adequate 
as we should have wished owing to the fact that 
under the existing Act the profits of companies 
and interest on securities are assessed to income- 
tax at the source without reference to their 
ultimate destination, so that we have no parti- 
culars of their distribution between people 
who will in future be liable to the super-tax 
and those who will not be liable. On such 
information, however, as we can obtain wo take 
the probable yield at £ 1,350,000. 

** The next source from which wo propose 
to raise revenue is the export tax on jute. This 
was imposed in the current year at the rate 
of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. in the case of 
raw jute, with a special rate of lO annas per 
bale on cuttings ; and as regards manufactured 
jute at Rs. lO per ton on " sackings ' and Rs. 16 
on * hessians .* Having regard to India's 
monopolist position in respect of jute produc- 
tion, which enables taxation to be normally 
passed on to the consumer, we propose to double 
the rates abovementioned and thus to dbtain 
an additional revenue of £ 500,000. 

" The taxation already described will yield 
us in all £ 1,860,000. The way in which we 
propose to make the bulk of the remaining pro- 
vision required is one which will, I think, be 
received with satisfaction in this Council and 
in the country generally, while the incidence 
of the tax will be of much more general appli- 
cation than that of the imposts above described. 
It will be remembered that in introducing the 
Financial Statement for the current year, I 
said that we had been anxious to raise the duty 
on imported cotton goods, while lea^ng the 
cotton excise duty, which has formed the sub- 
ject of such widespread criticism in this country, 
unenhanced, subject to the posslbUity of its 
TOing altogether abolished when financial 
circumstances are more favourable. But His 
Majesty's Government held that In the then 
circumstances such a course would be undesir- 
able, and decided to leave the cotton duties 
question to be considered later on * in connec- 
tion with the general fiscal policy which may 
be thought best for the Empire and the share, 
military and financial, that has been taken 
by India in the present struggle'. To-day I 
am able to announce that in view of the taxation 
required to make our war contribution worthy 
of India and of the place we desire her to hold 
in the Empire, His Majesty's Government have 
now given their consent to our raising the 


import duty on cotton goods from 3jr per cent, 
as it now is, to per cent, which is our present 
general tariff rate. The cotton excise duty 
will remain at 3^ per cent. There can bo no 
question of our doing away with an impost 
which is estimated to produce about £ 320,000 
next year at a time \men we have to Im^se 
extra taxation. By this means we estimate 
that we can get an additional £1 million. I am 
sure that the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, following as it does on their recent associ- 
ation of India with the special Imperial Confer- 
ence called in connection with the war and 
the measures to be taken thereafter, will meet 
with the greatest appreciation in India. 

Finally, we have decided to Impose, as a 
war measure, a surcharge on railway goods 
trafiftc at the rate of one pie a maund on coal, 
coke and firewood and two pies a maund on 
other articles. We have advisedly taken a 
low uniform rate so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
the necessity for special adjustments in regard 
to short distances or particular classes of traffic. 
Some details in respect of this taxation are still 
under consideration, but the action necessary 
in connection with its imposition will be taken 
as soon as possible. The yield is estimated 
approximately at £^ million, and we thus obtain 
the amount that we require to finance our War 
contnbution, and leave ourselves with a sur- 
plus £130,000, which is little enough having 
regard to the circumstances of the time." 

Fourth War Budget — ^The fourth war 
budget presented fewer features of special in- 
ti^rest, and it contained no surprises, save the 
pU*asant one that wlu'u everyone was expect- 
ing an increase in taxation none was found 
necessary. As is shown above, the estimated 
revenue was £98.8 millions; it amounted to 
£110 4 • the estimated expenditure was £98' 8 
millions , it amounted to £102* 3 * the estimated 
BUI plus was £ 038 inilhon ' It amounted to 
£ 8 millions W ith this substantial sum in 
hand the Finance Member found himaelt able 
to meet the whole of his estimated revenue 
expenditure without iin|)Osing any additional 
taxation. The principal contributories to the 
mcreas(*d revenue were railwavs, salt, income- 
tax, and customs ; the larger expenditure was 
almost entirely on inihtary expenses The chief 
feature in the financial history of the year was 
m the section of the Budget which is called 
Wavs and Means, and which deals with the 
capital account. The ordinary transactions 
under this head are between twenty and thirty 
millions sterling; owing to the very heavy 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
Government they amounted in the previous 
year to £11 1 millions This tremendous sum, for 
India, was met by the jirocecds of the war loan 
£361 millions ; revenue £31^^ millions ; Treasury 
Bills £30 niilhons , coinage £ 13 millions; and 
investments m London on behalf of the Paper 
Currency Reserve £ 8* 7 millions. The Ways 
and Means section also constituted the principal 
I pioblem of the Budget of 1918-19 The sum 
which had to be met w’as put down at £78 
millions, which it was proposed to meet as to 
£22* 1 from revenue ; £20 from borrowing in 
India ; £13 inspecie for coinage; £16 from further 
investments on behalf of the Paper Currency 
Reserve ; and £5 millions from balances. 
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The details of the budget are set out in the following table. As the manner in which the great 
heads of income like land revenue, railways, irrigation and customs are realised is described in 
separate articles (g. e.) they need not detain us here : — 


EBVENUB. 

Principal Heads of Revenue- 

Land Bevenue 

Opium 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Customs 

Income Tax 

Other Heads 

Total Peinchpal Heads .. 

Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Mint 

Receipts by Civil Departments 

Miscellaneous 

Railways : Net Receipts 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Receipts 

Total Revenue .. 
Deficit . . 

Total . . 

EXPENDITURE 
Direct Demands on the Revenues 

Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. . 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

Famine Relief and Insurance . . 

Railways . Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Services 

Total Expenditube, Imperial and 
Pbovinoial 

Add— Provincial Surpluses, that is, portion 
of allotments to Provincial Goveni- 
ments not spent by them in the year. 
Deduct — Provincial Deficits, that is, imrtion 
of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial Balances . . 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

SUBPLUS 

Total 


1 

Accounts, 

1917-1918. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1918-1919 

Budget 

Estimate; 

1919-1920. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

21,607,246 

3,078,903 

5,499,487 

5,727,522 

20,045,600 

3,229,000 

4.176,300 

5,896,500 

22,653.100 

8.056.200 

3,914.300 

6,097,100 

10,161,706 

11,036,588 

6,303,104 

3,885,177 

11,541,300 

12,603,200 

7,300,900 

4,094.600 

12,133.800 

13.362,400 

18,621,600 

4,568,900 

67,304,733 

69,787,300 

79,296,800 

2,170,108 

4,616,690 

517,401 

4.020.800 
5,322,000 

1 .716.800 

3,637,400 

5,716,800 

1,303,200 

1.935,864 

4,868,366 

24,141,708 

2,086,600 

5,771,000 

25,347,400 

1,957,500 

2,607.400 

21.372,900 

5,063.879 

323,599 

1,720,509 

6,402,200 

831,900 

1,713,600 

5,498,600 

312,900 

1,587.300 

112,662,347 

121,500,500 

4,360,600 

123,190,800 

112,062,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 

0,854,695 

7,328,169 

3,567,730 

11.676,600 

7,733,200 

4,116,600 

11,293,300 

7,763,600 

4,580.200 

167,382 

20,865,368 

5,918,707 

1,000,000 

267,000 

24,474,800 

6,130,700 

1,000.000 

284,500 

24,386,400 

6,116,700 

1,502,400 

14,227,385 

3.784,838 

5,048,294 

30,763,650 

14.154,000 

3,988,300 

6,596,800 

45,639,600 

14,468,900 

4.075.400 

6.761.400 
42,732,300 

102,516,218 

124,777,500 

123,964,000 

2,256,623 

1,165,900 

11,500 

197,508 

92,300 

1,652,800 

104,575,273 

125,851,100 

122,322,700 

8,087,074 

.... 

868,100 

112,662,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 
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Fifth War BudiSet. — ^Tho fifth war budget 
was i)r(‘8ontcd after tht5 concluaion of the Armis- 
tice, .ind consequently after the termination of 
hostilities. Indeed it was placed bctorc India 
shortly before -the actual signature of peace. 
ISevcrthclcss it was a wai budget, and the war 
will continue to dominate Indian finance for at 
least another year It had another and very 
unwelcome feature Ilcfercnec has beiui made 
to the grijat inlluence ot the rams on a c.ountry 
where seventy per cent of the iiopiilation is still 
dependent on agriculture for its means of hveli- 
hood During the earlici war years the seasons 
weie in good, m 1918 the rains laded over a 
large portion of the country, and were nineteen i 
per ci'iit. in defect on the whole. This is the 
heaviest dcflciencv since the great famine 
of 1899-1900 Although the resisting power I 
of India to famine has greatly increased owing to | 
the spread of irrigation and the stoie of money 
accumulated owing to the high prices of all kinds 
of agricultural produce, such a shock seriously ) 


affects the finances. Further dislocations were 
caused by the interference to trade caused by 
the sudden cessation of hostilities and the 
undertaking by the Indian Government to bear 
the cost of th(‘ additional troops required for 
the defence of India to the extent of forty-five 
millions sterling, spread over three years. 
Wovcrthelnss I'ven under these strains the 
llminees of the country showed great resiliency. 
Tli(* budgeted r(‘venue w^as £109 millions, the 
actuals were £121 millions , the budgeted 
expenditure was £10(5 millions ; the actuals 
were £121 millions , the, estimated surplus was 
£2 '> millions , the deficit w'as £4 ,1 millions 
'I’his dc'lleit, caused by the additional military 
Inirden imposiul, was met by the imposition of 
in Mxeess Profits tax amounting to fifty per 
cent t’or the ensuing year the estimated 
levenue is £12 5 millions, the estimated expendi- 
tiin‘ £122 millions, and the estimated surplus 
£80 ->,000. 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
lystem in India has operated trom time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Goveniment is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rout. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may bo taken to this statement of 
the case. It servos, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hu 
holding The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ment in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of levcnue has 
been fixed m perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Corawallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords^ occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner^ 
in Europe. The actual cultiv.al or-j became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in tlie greater 
part of Oiidh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Teiniiorary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the laud in a given district 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is 111 vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 


duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described m Strachey’s Indm 
(revised edition, 1911) : — ” He has to deter- 
nune the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. Ho has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
ot the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification ot the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the settlement officer Is liable 
! to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding ; and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwan and Zemm^ 
dan tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two m a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails iu the North. In Madras, 
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Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
IS on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single oeeupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
(luring the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the Avhole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own cnti'rprise or by ‘^unearned incre 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-elassify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted fiom public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varu'S 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the rermanemt 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive lathei 
less than £3,000,000 fiom a total rental e^..!- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Tempoiary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindan land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. Tn some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to liyoU 
wan tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
vanes greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-flflh of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
Tn it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” 'This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following | 
points are noted * — (D In Zemindan tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hchitato 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
bands of the landlords ; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 


the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
iairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance- 
fa) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (ft) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings The Oiidh 'Tenancy 
Act of 1880 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and ^'viction, and in IWO 
an Act was passed enaoling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Tunjab Land Alienation Act, 
passi'd at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such consKierablc 
proportion of its revenue from the land to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes, 'fins Act- greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
eftect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
has been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
” so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
j tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the attcr, its own attitude towards the cul- 
! tivat^r IS one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records o 
Bights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated • — ** The 
Survey Depaitmcnt has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extonfcions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profltable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended thi’oughout 
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the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryoti 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the codec- 1 
tion of revenue the Government consistently ; 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land is estimated in 1018-19 at £22,653,100 
out of a total from all sources in the same year 
of £123,100,800. This compares very favourably 
with the £84,000,000 of land revenue recorded 
as having been raised annuaUy from a smaller 


empire by Aurangzebe. 

The literature of the subject Is considerable* 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — ” hand Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,** 1002 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell's ** Land Systems of British 
India”; Sir John Strachey’s *' India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1011,” (Macmil- 
lan & Go.) ; M. Joseph Chailley*8 ** Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India ” (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1010), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice , 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
import.ed wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usuaUy prepar- 
ed by distiUation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
largo revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Kative Admin- 
istration ei^er an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the estabhshment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
exigent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral €k>vemment enclosures called DistiUe- 
ries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 


and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct stili-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
liquor and its disposal subsequent to its 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been' — 
First * farms of large tracts; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive {Mrivilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tiUing and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note l^gin attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a oer- 
tam amount of taxation. The Out-StUl System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
bead duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
(committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Ckmtract Dis- 
tUlery STStexq um}er wb}pb the pi^ufOQtqir^ 
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of Spirit for supplv to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is scpar* 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee, 19U5-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1906-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 16 and 8 per cent, respectively. 


The incidence of the total revenue derived 
from country distillery spirits per proof gallon 
during the quinquennium 1908-09 to 1912-13 
was as follows: — 


1908- 09 Ba. 6* 52 

1909- 10 5‘72 

1910- 11 5*49 

1911- 12 5*84 

1912- 13 0 05 


The incidence of revenue per proof gallon 
for the year 1915-16 Was Ks. 7 45 It was 
highest in the Punjab, viz., Es. 12 62 and lowest 
in the N. W. Frontier Province, viz., Es. 2* 85. 


In the last year the incidence was highest in 
Berar 7 24 and lowest in Beharand Orissa 3*28 
The average consumption of country spirits per 
300 of the population in the distillery areas 
during the above period was as follows : — 


1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 


. . Gallons L. P. 

• • »» it 

• • »» 

• • »f »f 


4-43 

411 

4*40 

4*62 

4*75 


In 1912-13 it was highest in Bombay 15*22 
and lowest in Bengal 2*13. 


In 1915-16 the average consumption of coun- 
try spirit per ino of population was 5' 40 gallons 
L. P. It was highest in the Pan jab, viz., 16-96 
and lowest in Burmah 768. 


Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses Is the sole form of taxa- 
tion. Country brands of rum, and so-callcd 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 4 annas 6 pies per 
gallon is levied all over India at the time of 
issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, the most important of which 
IB Es 11-4-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 4 
annas b pies per gallon on beer. It can only be 
sold under a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky are manu- 
factured in considerable quantities at Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tarilT rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, gauja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uncuHi- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed In all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, ft is drunk 
dibsolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
T’he general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. 

The opium revenue In 1919-20 Is estimated 
at £3,056,200, and the Excise revenue at 
! £12,133,300. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Balt range and 
Eohat Mines in the Punjab; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Eajputana, salt bnne 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Eann of 
Cutoh; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Eango mines contains an Inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Eajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Eann 
of Cutch the brine Is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
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porated by solar heat aod the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp chmate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea Balt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is impoited from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise Bystems 
In tlie Punjab and Itajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industiy Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
yision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 


Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2 ; in 1905 to lls. 1-8-0 ; m 1907 to He 1 and 
in 101 6 it was raised to Bs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty liave led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. To illustrate tiio growth ol 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Bs. 2-8-0 
per maund, the revenue was £6,586,068, for 
1919-20 with a duty of Be. 1-4-0, the estimated 
revenue is £3,914,300. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time accoiding to the financial condition ot 
the countiy. Before tlie Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stiiiigency 
wlucli followed tliey were raised to 30 and in 
some cases 20 per cent, lii 1875 tliey weie 
reduced to five per cent., but tlie opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation ot Laneashiie 
manufacturers who f(‘lt the compctiiioii ot 
the Indian Blills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fiesh sources of 
revenue and m 1894 five per cent duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tanft, 
and aftei various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satissfied by a general duty of 
3i per cent, on all woven goods — ^an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
iroduced in the countiy. The products of the 
land-looms are excluded. These excise dutie® 
arc intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budg(‘t of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general imiiort 
tatiif , which had b('en alb the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem since 1 894 was raised to per cent. 
ad valorem^ except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3* per cent, is Imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 


been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet 011 
the giouiid that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In tlic ca»e of tea the duty was fixed at 
Bt‘ 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Bs. 2-4-0 jier 
bale of 400 lbs , aijproximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty ot 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Bs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Bs. 10 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate ot Bs. 2-4-0 per bale ot 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Bs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Bs 16 per ton on 
Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtainmg an additional revenue of 
£500,000 The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3i per cent, to 7i i)cr cent 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3^ per cent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left imtouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego tlie revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1918-19 
is estimated at £13,352,400. 

The Customs Department is administered 
by an Impel lal Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the iJepartment 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting tlirough 
the Local Governments. The senior Collectors 
are Covenanted Civilians specially clioseii 
for this duty ; the subordinates are recruited 
in India and in England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India 111 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9^ d. in the pound on all inconies 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
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the system, and the present schedule was con- I 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a I 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies m the rupee, or about 
6}d. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 

2.000 rupees at the rate of four pies m the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions All existing 
exemptions Wore left untouched and no altera- 
tion was made in the taxation of persons whose 
Incomes, official or private, were less than Its 

5.000 per annum. In the case of incomes 
which exceeded the sum of Bs 5,000 per annum 
the tax was enhanced in the following way . — 

(1) Incomes from Bs 5,000 to Bs 9,999 pay 
6 pies in the rupee, or T^d per pound. 

(2) Incomes from Bs 10,000 to Bs. 24,999 
say 9 pi(3s in the rupee, or ll^d in the pound. 

(3) Incomes of Bs 25,000 and upwaids pay 
1 anna m the rupee, which is equivalent to 1 b» 
3d. m the pound. 

Profits of companies are assessed at the 1 
anna rate ; but this is subject to abatement 
or exemiition, to individual sharehoUfi'rs who 
can show that their total income is such as to 
warrant a lower rate of taxation or none at all 
Thus a shareholder whose income is less thin 


Bs 1,000 per annum from all sources obtains 
a refund of the entire tax previously recovered 
on his dividends ; a man whose total income is 
Bs 5,000 obtains a refund of the amount re- 
covered 111 excess of the 6 rate ; and so on. 

In the Budget of 1917-18 the income tax 
, was left untouched , but there ivas imposed a 
I super-tax. 

I The super-tax begins in respect of income 
I exceeding Bs. 50,000 and is levied on the fol- 
I lowing scale : — 

For every rupee of the first Bs. 50,000 of the 
excess, le, between Bs. 50,000 and 1 lakh: 
1 anna per rupee 

I For every ruiK>o of the next Bs. 50,000 of 
, the excess, i e , between 1 and 1 J lakhs : IJ 
I annas per ruiiee. 

I For every rupee of the next Bs. 50,000 of 
the excess, ^.e., between 1^^ and 2 lakhs : 2 
annas in the rupee. 

1 For every rupee of the next Bs. 50,000 of the 
exci'ss, % e , bi'-tween 2 and 2J lakhs : 2i 
annas ])er rupi'O. 

I For every luiiec of the next Bs. 50,000 of the 
exet'ss, te , on everything over 2^ lakhs : 

I 3 annas per ruiK'e. 

I These rates are, of course, in addition to the 
'standard income tax at thi‘ rate of 1 anna 111 
' the rujiec The maximum income tax levied on 
this scale amounted to ^i^e shillings in lao 
] pound, income tax and super-tax combined. 

'1 The total yield of the income tax in the current 
year is estimated at £13, 521, 500. 


THE DEBT. 


On 3Cth September 1910, the national debt 
ol India w'as 508 crores. This figure repri'sents 
less than Bs. 24 per hi ad oi India’s population, 
when compared with the public revenues, which 
in 1918-19 amounted to about 183 crores, con- 
stitutes a national indebtedness which, in com- 
parison with the national resources, is vciy 
much smaller than that oi most other nations. 
The reason why India is in tlus iavonrable 
position is mainly the cure with which, in the 
long years of peace preceding the great war, her 


outlay was restricted to her available menus, 
wh(‘r(‘by the aocumulation of wastidiil and 
unproductive debt was avoided. At the com- 
mencement of th(‘ war India found hi'rsell 111 a 
po-ution when almost thi* whole ol her debt 
represented productive outlay on railways and 
irrigation, normally yielding a return consi- 
derably in excess of the interest which slu' had 
to pay on the amount borrowed, lucliidmg the 
interest on the small amoimt oi debt winch could 
be described as unproductive. 


Productive Debt. — The following table shows the amount ol the national debt of India, 
both productive and non-productive, irom time to time — 


[In Chords of Bupeeh.i 





Ordinary 

rROPUCTIVE DFUT. 

Total 




Debt. 

Bailway'). 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

of debt. 

On 31st March — 

1893 


97-5 

136-5 

28-9 

105-4 

262-0 

1898 




159-0 


101-5 


1903 




192-1 


220- 3 


1908 




266-6 


311-4 


1913 



37*5 

317-7 

5G-4 

374-1 


1914 



19*2 

333-0 

59-1 

392-1 

411-3 

1915 



3*3 

349-8 

61-6 

411-4 

414-7 

1916 { 



3-0 

351-6 

03-6 

415-2 

418-2 

1017 i| 



10-5 

353-6 

(H-9 

418-5 

429-0 

1918 j 

c 


132-5 

358-8 

65-1) 

424-7 

557-2 

1919 



129-9 

365-5 

66-7 

432*2 

662*1 
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The Debt, 


On the 31st March 1914, out of a total debt 
•f 411 crores , only 19 crorcs represented ordi- 
nary or unproductive debt. The annual interest 
on the latter was only a crore, and on the pro- 
ductive debt about 13 crores, so that India’s 
total interest charges then amounted to about 
14 crores. On the other hand, railways and 
irrigation works, which had been financed from 
the productive debt, yielded in that year a 
return of nearly 23 crores , which left a margin 
of 9 crores of clear profit to the country, after 
meeting the interest charges on the entire debt. 
Even after the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war which India made in 1917, 
and which added over 30 per cent to the national 
debt, the revenue from railways and irrigation 
amounted in the year 1918-19 to 33 crores, so 
that the revenue from productive expenditure 
amounted to 133 per cent, of the total interest 
charges. Had it not been for India’s contri- 
bution of 150 crorcs to the expenses of the war 
the ordinary debt would have been completely 
wiped out in 1917, and the amount ol the ordi- 
nary debt outbtunding on Blst Mare'h 1919, 
namely, 129*9 crores was thus actually less than 
the amount of that contribution. 

Financial Strength. — These ar<‘ not the only 
facts wliich show tin* strength ot India’s 
financial position. The interest on her public 


debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
railways and irrigation works which were directly 
financed by borrowing, but is a charge on the 
public revenues as a whole. The following 
table shows the total revenue and expenditure 
of India (including the revenue and expenditure 
of the provinces) during the past six years. 

In Chores of Bufees. 
Bevenuc Expenditure. 

1912- 13 130 119 

1913- 14 128 125 

1014-15 122 128 

1915- 16 127 128 

1916- 17 147 132 

1917- 18 169 154 

1918- 19 183 186 

Form of Debt. — Tlic existing rupee loans 
arc of two kinds — 

(1) Those which Government has undertaken 
not to repay before a certain fixed date, but 
which are repayable at the option oi Govern- 
ment at any time after that date, after giving 
notice 

(2) Those which Government has undertaken 
to repay either (a) on a certain fixed date, or 
(6) not earlier than a certain fixed and not later 
than another fixed date. 


The following are the rupee loans now in existence ’ — 

(a) Non-Terminablb Lo\ns. 



Name of loan. 

Half-yearly 
date of jiayment 
ol interest. 

Gonditions of 
repayment. 

(Unless otherwise 
stated , repayment 
will be at par,) 

Amount out- 
standing on 
Sept 30th. 
1919. 

1. 31 per cent. loan of 1842-43.. 

2. di per cent, loan of 1854-55. 

1st Bcbriiary and 
Ibt August. 

30th June and 
31st December. 


Ks. 

20.90.58.000 

29.41.74.000 

3. 3} per cent, loan of 1865 . . 

1st May and 1st 
November. 

>Ile payable at the option 
of Government after 

33,95,17,000 

4. 84 per cent, loan of 1879 . 

16th January and 
16th July. 

three months’ notice. 

3,65,81,000 

5. 3 per cent, loan of 1896-97. 

SOthJune and Slst 
December. 


6,65,54,000 

6. 31 per cent. loan of 1900-01.. 

30th June and J 

Repayable not before 30th 

31,11,43,000 


31st December December 1920, and 
thereafter at the option 
ot Government after 
three months’ notice. 


Total 


1,26,70,30,000 
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(6) Terminabie Loans. 


Name of loan. 

Half-yearly 
date of payment 
of interest. 

Conditions of 
repajinent. 

Amount oiit- 
standmsr on 

Sept. 30th, 

1919. 





Rs. 

1. 

4 per cent Terminable i 

Loan of 1915-10. 

list May and 
30th November. 

Beimyable not before 30th 
Novembt‘r 1920 and not 
later than 30th Novem- 
ber 1923. 

4,99,86,000 

2 

4 per cent Conversion 
Loan of 1916-17. 

1st April and 1st 
October. 

Repayable not before 1st 
October 1931 and not 
later than lat October 
1936 

9,90,07,000 

r- 

S) 

§ 

3. 6 per cent. War Loan, 
1929-47. 

15th February 

and 15th Au- 
gust. 

Uepavable not before 15th 
August 1929 and not 
later tlian 15th August 
1947. 

25,08,02,000 

4. b\ per cent. War Bonds, 
1920.* 

IBth February 

and 15th Au- 
gust. 

Repayable on the 15th 
August 1920. 

19,18,02,000 

1 

1 

5 per cent. War Bonds , 
1922.* 

' 

15th February 
and 15th Au- 
gust, 

Repayable on the 15th 
August 1922. 

11,32,91,000 


6. 5^ per cent. War Bonds, 
1921.*t 

I5th March and 
15th .September. 

Repayable on the 15th 
September 1921. 

24,79,20,000 

00 

7. 5jl per cent, War Bonds, 
1923 *t 

15th March and 
15th September 

Repayable on the 15th 
September 1923. 

2,15,22,000 

1— ( 

1 

fe - 

8. 5 percent War Bonds, 

1 1925.*t 

15th March and 
15th September 

Repayable (at Rs. 103 
per cent ) on the 15th 
September 1925. 

4,17,72,000 

1 

9. per cent.War Bonds , 
1928.*t 

15th March and 
15th September 

1 Repayable (at Rs. 105 
per cent.) on the 15th 
September 1928. 

25,18,63,000 


10. 5 per rent. Loan, 
1945-66.* 

15th April ant 
15th October. 

i Repayable at par not 
earlier than 15th Octo- 
ber 1945 and not 
later than 15th October 
1955. 

21,28,31,000 




Total 

1,48,07,96,000 


N,B, ♦—The Interest on the loans marked* is exempt from income-tax, but not from 
super-tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equivalent of ^sh for 
the purpose of subscription to any future long term loan, whatever its rate of interest may ne, 
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There are also still m existence a few special 
loans, such as certain railway loans taken up by 
three Indian Cliiets, and a special 4 per cent, 
loan taken up by the Maharaja ol Gwalior in 
1887. 

Sterling Debt — ^Besides the rupee loans, I 
the national debt ot India consihts. of some 
£172 millions oi ‘sterling debt In ioimer years 
India was obliged to depc'iid to a large extent 
on her borrowings in London to llnance her 
<*vpenditure on railways and irrigation, and 
the present sterling dt bt repnsints such ol 
those loans as arc still outstanding : — 

(1) India 3i per cent, stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on 30th Sept. 1919 was 
about £ 00 millions ; 

(2) India 3 per cent stock, of which tin* 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
£65 millions , 

(3) India 2} per cent stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on that date Mas about 
£ lU millions. 

The remainder of the sterling debt is mad<* un 
of certain railway dtbcntuic stocks, olwdnchthe 
amounts m each cast* are comparatively small, 
together with so much ol India’s contribution ol 
£100 millions as has not been liquidated Horn the 
Iiroceeds ol the W'ai Loans ol 1917 and 1918, 
the, amount ol sterling debt outstanding on this 
account on the 30th 8epti‘mbcr 1919 was about 
£22 millions repri'senting the liability accepted 
by India lor a corresponding amount ol British 
^Var Loan. 

Nature of Securities.~The three mam 
forms in which the rupee debt is hi Id are — (<) j 
Stock or, as it la sometimes called Jiool Debt, 

('< i) Bearer Bonds ; (la) Promissory Notes. I 

(i) When debt is held in the foim ol Stocl , the 
owner IS given a certificate to the effect that he I 
has been registered m the books of the Ihiblic 
Debt Office as the proprietor ol a ccitain uinouiit 
ot Government stock. This ccrtilleate is 
known as a Stock Certificate , and it is bv that 
name that this lorm ol debt is generally loiown 

in) A Bearer Bond certifies that the bearer is 
entitled to a ceitain sum ot rupees m respect 
of tile loan to w'hich the bond nlates. 

(ill) A Promissory Note contains a pronil*-!* 
by the Governor General in Council, ou behali 
ot the Secretary ol State lor India, to pay a 
certain person a specified sum eltliei on a f-pcci- 
fled date or after certain notice (accoidiug to 


the terms of the particular loan to which the 
promissory note relates), and to pay interest 
thereon at a certain rate halt-ycaily on certain 
specified dates 

Each of the above three forms of security is 
I convertible by the holder into either of the other 
two 

Other Government Securities —Treasury 
Bills and Post OJfice Cash Certificates are also 
loims of Government securities. 

Treasury Bills, when issin d, are in rc'speet of 
temporary borrowing by the Government of 
India, and usmilly have a currency ol from three 
to tAVelve months. Q’hey are sold at a discount, 
and are jiaid at maturit> at their full jace value, 
the diflerenee repri si'iiting tin* yield on the 
investment The lo\ve**t denomination issued 
IS for Its. 5,000 Their sale and ]>avmeiit at 
matunly aic managed by the Prcsilency 
Brinks 

Cash Certificates. — Post Office Cash 
Certificates are specially intiiidcd to iacilitate 
the investment ot small amounts and to en- 
courage saving among people ot small incomes. 
They liavi* a curri'ncy of five years, at the expiry 
ot which they will be repaid The profit to the 
investor consists in tlie fact that they are sold 
lor an amount less than the lace value, thus, 
cash eeriilicatis ot d(*nominations ol Bs. 10, 
Ils. 20, Bs. 50, Bs. 100, and Bs. 500 can at 
present be obtained on payment ol Bs. 7-12, 
Us. 15-8, Bs 38-12, Bs, 77-8 and Bs 387-8 
respectmly The luaxiinum amount lor which 
certificates nuiy bi* hi ld bv any one 7 >orson is 
Bs 10,000 lac(* value Tile special attraction 
ol tin SI* Cash CeititicatLS is that tin* investors 
money is not necessaiily locked up lor the lull 
t(‘riii ot five years lie can, iJ hi* wisln s, obtain 
paynu'iit at any tune during the currency ol the 
certificate, and he will then receive an amount 
which, according to the time he has held the 
certificate, gradually increases at comjiouiid 
interest Irom the original jmrehase price up to the 
lull lace value ol the certificate at the end ol 
five years. In the case ol the Cash Certificates 
issued in connection with tht* Indian War Loans, 
the yield to thi* invi'Stor rangi's from 4 per cent, 
a year,il he presents it lor pa 3 mient alter having 
held it lor one yi'ar only, to 6i per cent, a year 
if he holds it lor tin* lull fivi* yi'ars. The inves- 
tor’s profit lb not subject to income-tax. These 
certificates are lor sale all the year round <ind 
can be obtiuiu'd at any Post Office wffiich does 
savangs bank biismess, and jiavmcnt ol the 
amount due can also be obtained at any such 
olficc. 



Amount of the Rupee and Steeling Debt and of the Interest thereon, annual Increase or Reduction of the Debt* 
and the Proportion of the Rupee Debt held in London, from 1820-21 to 1916-17. * 
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Belt. 


INTEREST EXPENDITURE. 




1916-1917. 

1917-1918. 

1918-1919. 

Budget. 



Revised. 

1919-1920. 

Interest on Debt other than 

THAT CHARGED TO UAILWAYS 

AND Irrigation Works— 





Interest on total Debt — 






1. India .. ..j 

"R . 

5,66,67,195 

9,34,66,320 

12,40,00,500 

13,38,00,000 

. 

3,777,813 

6,231,088 

8,266,700 

8,920,000 

2. England . . 

£ .. 

5,846,832 

9,938,905 

8,400,600 

7,819,900 

Total 

•• 

9,624,645 

16,109,993 

16,667,300 

16,739,900 

Deduct — ^Amount charged to — 





(a) Railways : 






(i) India .. ..-j 

P . 

6,20,88,181 

6,75,37,920 

6,97,61,000 

7,28,85,000 

u .. 

4,139,212 

4,502,528 

4,650,800 

4,859,000 

(it) England 

£ .. 

3,620,110 

3,652,953 

3,036,600 

3,699,600 

Total Railways . . 

£ .. 

7,759,322 

8,155,481 

8,287,400 

8,558,600 

ip) Irrigation : 

(i) India 

p . 

1,93,89,288 

2,08,67,700 

2,12,36,000 

2,15,87,000 

u .. 

1,292,620 

1,391,180 

1,415,700 

1,439,100 

(it) England 

£ .. 

120,585 

124,415 

124,500 

124,600 

Total Irrigation . 

£ .. 

1,413,205 

1,515,595 

1,540,200 

1,503,700 

Total deduction . 

£ .. 

9,172,527 

8,671,076 

9,827,600 

10.122,300 

Interest on Ordi- 
nary Debt 

£ .. 

452,118 

6,498,917 

6,839,700 

6,617,000 

Distribution of above — 





Imperial 

£ .. 

229,306 

6,289,001 

6,590,800 

6,301,100 

Provincial . . 

£ .. 

222,812 

211,916 

248,900 

316,500 

Interest on other Obliga- 
tions— 





On Savings Bank Balances 
converted at R15~£l £ , . 

513,795 

631,034 

791,600 

852,200 

Other items . . 

£ .. 

208,951 

198,218 

235,300 

293,700 

Total 

.. .. 

722,746 

829,252 

1,026,900 

1,145,900 

Grand Total 

1,174,864 

7,328,169 

7,866,600 

7,763,500 
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Interest E xpe re— cowW. 



19ir-1917 

j l')17-191S 

191S-1910 

Minlgc't, 

1919-1920 


Ih V i^c d. 

oiTl standing' on .ilst 
March — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

r~ 

Stcihrm 

171 n 1,711 

2 l(),Oo7,57 5 

20 5 042,775 

191,142,57.7 

Kii])CO Dc'ht-- 


Bs 

IB 

Bs 

Tsh'W Loan 




17,00,01' 000 


4 OI,G7,lI>r> 

.1,71 71,Oi. . 

Ss.77,59 or 5 

70, to, 007 

r»i)(r(('nt 

1,10 7I,7‘2 1 

2‘.,17^5 i,()l > 

25,1 1,12 ( 1,1 

21, 09, 12, ()1 1 

•i p('i (i( lit 

J1 10,') 1,000 

17, OS IS, 200 

17,L,,v;200 

17, *10, 89 ‘200 

,11 pci (('nt 

1, 1_!,0-*,1 1,950 

1,10 )S 7.1,000 

1,10,00,77,000 

1.10 00,77,000 

d p(*i cent 

7, 20, ()9, 100 

0,.'. 1,2), 170 

()()0,00 170 

(.,02,00,1 70 

'J'rc.i^ury Bills 


4 1,57,07,000 

1 1,77,07,000 

21,07,07.000 

Tcinpoiai V loans 

1 50 00,000 

1,00,00,000 



Otlioi Dc'lit 

1 ,00 1 1 200 

1,00,1*1 000 

1, Oil, 1.1,000 

1,00,1.1,000 

.Sa\ mgs Bank Balances 

2 ),2"),GS, »5h' 

10.70,05, 1S5 

ds,]s,77, isr> 

J 2, SO, 49, ‘185 

j’o^t OUni (’a -'ll (! itifuatc-, 


8,S8, 11,741 

8,20,41,541 

s,20,1 l,.7t' 


Tli(' c liar, 7 for til' s<r\iccol India’s lontiibiition to tin 

V. ai njll be applied .is lolJow" — 

— 

1 lOLS-lOlo 

B M.i 1 

1 Budge 1 

1010-20 

In India — 

Interest and misc’clIaiP'oiJs ( liaigcs 103 lndi.,n wai lo.m, 
1917 

( 

1 £ 

1 

{ l/>.s2,o00 

1,551 000 

Dcprc'c 1 ition lund for lonii tenn Ind'an m.ii loin 
(1020-47) at 1 1 per cent on the amount ol lo.iii 
iic.itcil by licsh issue ,ind coineision 

1 

27 :oo 

liitcre-t on .Set Olid Indian wai loan, 191-^ 

' I,0f5(,,7()0 

2 , 002, ,.00 

Total 

^,‘>22^000 

5,01 (), 500 

in England — 

Interest on Butish 5 per cent war loan (1929-47) taken 
over by India 

2,082,700 

l,lt>'',300 

Sinking fund in respect of Bntish 5 per cent war loan 
(1929-47) taken over by India 


03.1,700 

1 

t 

Total . . 

5, (••04, 700 

0,018,500 


7 
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Mini and Coinage, 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 

The quantity of silver coinage carried out at the IVIints during the year 1918-19, constitute 
a new record, tlic total nominal value of the flovenimciit of India coinage alone hem 
Ra 52,05,35,309 as coTn]jarcd with Its 30,77,07,326, the corresponding figure for 1910-17, whic 
had hitherto been the heaviest coinage recorded. The details of the silver coinage executed at tli 
two mints for the (loveinment of India during 1918-19 are given in the statement below. — 



Calcutta. i 

i Bomjiay 

1 

Tor.iL. 


Value m Bupecs 

Value m Bupecs | 

Value in Bupee® 

Biipces 

Hall-rupees 

Guartcr-rupees 

1 

! 20.01,00,000 
17,22,876 1 
1,26,43,774 

24 06,06 320 1 
51,62,53,5 1 

* ' 1 

30.10,00,32(1 

68,85,209 

1,26,43,774 

Totil 

27,17,66,650 

24,37,68,639 | 

32, 05,33, .509 

To'JAL for 191 7-1918 . j 

9,91,62,854 

13,93,4 1,43.5 | 

23 87,07,287 


UiKurrent coins of the nominal a nine of 
Its .53,43,73.5 were leceived at the two Mints 
tor recoiiiage during the year Apait from 
those, the coinage was from purchased silvci, 
cl considerable jiortion ot which consisted ot 


Ameiiean dollar-* and other silver mad(' over b 
the United St.ih'S under tlie rittnian Act T1 
demand for fractional siher increased largel 
and th(' coinage' of half and quarter rupee 
during the j i ai was cxceptionall j heat \ 


In addition the following subsidiary silver coinafSe was (‘\ecutcd at the Bombay Mint durin 
the year on behall ot other Goveinnicnts — 


I 

Deiioimnation of com ' 


Straits 10 c(*nts 
Straits 3 cents 
Egyptian U'li piasties 
Egyptian five piasties 
Egyptian two jilasties 


Nickel one anna pieces ol the nominal , 
Value ol Es 50. 1.5,27‘.> were coined at tlie Bom- | 
'bay Mint against J(s 80,29,107 w'oith minted ' 
111 "the previous vcai Of the new nickel two- I 
anna coins as man\ as 85,990,058 pieces of the | 
nominal value of Bs 1,07,48,8 52, were turned 
out at the tw’o Mints as comiiared w'lth Bs j 
30,7.5,945 the tulue of nickel and biltei coins j 
ol the same dciioniinatKm coined duimg the j 
previous year In addition to these, 872,009 , 
nickel live millicme picct'S Valued at Bs 07,040 ' 
were stiuck at the i5oniba> Mint on behalf ol | 
the Egyptian Oovcrnmciit 

The bronze coinage was as usual earned out | 
entirely at the Calcutta Mint and consisted ot j 
pice, half pice and pie-pieces of the aggregate i 
valiK' of Bs 20,10,t;00 as compared with Bs 1 
10,04,000 m 1917-18 The Calcutta Mint : 


Talc 


, Cuttiiin 
\iilue m 
j staudaid t/'l.is 


j Coverniuent oi 
'whose behalf the 
' toinagi' was exe- 
! cuted. 


8,700,281 

1 

i Straits Go vein 

,5,210,929 

1,00,894 

j irient 

90,001 

98,1 (.8 

\ 

180,007 

98,190 

[• Eg\ptian (io\- 

1,600,030 

3,49,363 

J einineiit 


also coiiu (1 Bs 32,300 woith of copjier cell) 
lor the Straits Coveiiimeiit and Bs 1,20,4.5 
worth of bronre ])ennies and hall peumestor ti’ 
Australian (Jominouw ealth 






1 tie Indian denominations 

British equivalents are . — 

Pie 1/12 penny. 

Pice (3 pics) =- 1 farthing. 

Anna (12 pies) — 1 penny. 

Bupee (16 annas) — * la. 4d. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a ciore 
100 lakhs. 


The denominations of currency notes i 
circulation are 1, 2J, 5, 10. 50, 100, 500, 1,001 
and 10,000 lupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act vm of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was repJaced bv Gov- 


ernment rupees. The rc-coinage of the« 
rupees proceeded through the two years 18£ 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage < 
rupees ; but in tlie following year it seemed thf 
coinage w^as ne>cessary, and it was begun i 
February 1900, the Government purchasing tl 
silver required, and paying for it mainly wit 
the gold accuimilated in the Paper Gurrenc 
Reserve. In that and the following month 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores i 
rujiees in the year ending the 83 st March 191' 
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lucluding tho rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit acciuing to Govem- 
nient on the coinace it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the luo'st effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, thf 
interest from winch was added to the fund In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six erores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities The Gold 
Reserve Fund wa- then named the Gold 8tan 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of tho coinage pioflta should be paid 
into tba reserve the remainder being used fer 
capital expenditure on railways. 7 he Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary ot 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000 000 Consols in 
oracr to meet such demands During Ai»ril to 
Augu-t, fnrthei steilinc bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8.058,000 On a represent- 
ation bvtbe Government of India, the Secretarv 
of State agr(‘cd to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway constiuction 
until the sterling assets ot the Gold standard 
Reserve amounted to £2.5,000, 000 On the 
outbreak of Gic war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to nuot the demands for stei- 
ling rcmittancis, and Government olhr to 
sell £1,000,000 of Dills weekly The extent 
of these rates is shewn on pp. 191, 192. ! 

Gold. 

Since 1870 thcie had been no coinage of 
double mohnrs in India and the last coinage of 
single inolmrs beioic 1918, in vUiuh y(’ar coinage 
was re-^unud, w^as in the year 1891-92, 

A Royal pioc Lunation was issued in 1918 
estahlidiing a brain li of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay Itsta^^cd — Subject to the proviMOn 
of this jaocluraaiion th • Dombay Diaiich Mint 
shall for the purpose oL the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be jiart of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Donibav 
Branch Mint sliali lomjily with all directions 
ho may receive ironi tho'Masliu of the Mint 
whether a^^ reg.oidsthe expenditure to be in- 
curred or the ictunis to be made or the trans- 
mission ot specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said spi'ciinen coins shall bo 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall \h 
examined sepaiatcly troni the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other ofheers and poisons employed 
for the puipose ot carrying on the bU'>mess ot 
tho Branch ]\Iint mav be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and m accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act. 
1870. Ponding the completion of tho arrauge- 
ments at tho Branch Royal Mint, powei 
was taken by legislation to com in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fin ness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces ol those 
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now coins of tlie nominal value ol Rs :i,l(>,45,545, 
were stiuck at the Bombay .Mint I he actual 
I comagf' Ot sovcri'igus w'as begun in August, 
i 1918, and 1,295,.>72 sovereigns w tie corned dui- 
ing the year. 

Act XXIJ of 1899, passed on tlic 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided that gold com fso\eieign 
and half-sovereigns) si all be a legal teiidc in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

Silver. 


The weight and fineness of the silver eoin<» 
are — 


■‘1 “ '■ 

Fine 

811 VEK 

IAiloy 

1 OTAl.. 


giams. 

1 grains. 

i giains. 

Rupee . . . j 

165 

15 

180 

llalf-iupee . 1 

82i 

7i 

1 90 

Quarloi -rupee or 4- ' 

anna tutcc 

4U 

•i'i 

i 45 

Elghlh of a rupee or ■ 1 

2 un*'a ino''e . . ' 

2 m 

n 

1 22 i 


One rupee = 165 grams of fine silver. 

One shilling— giains of fine silver. 

One rupee => shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was bitrodueeU into thi* 
Rengal Prc'-idonev by Act XV JI of 1835, and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck unJtr 
Act XXIII 0 / 1870 remained the Fame as it was 
111 1835. It was as Collows*— 

(iraiiis 

troy. 

Double pice, nr half-an ja . . . . 200 

pice or quarter-anna . . . . 100 

llalf-pice or oue-eiLhth of an anna . . 50 

Pie. being one-third of a pice or one- 

twf Jfth of an anna .. .. 33i 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are ha follows — 



Standard 

Diameter 


w< ight m 

inniilli- 


grains troy. 

mcties. 

Pice 

75 

25*4 

Half-pice 

37i 

21'15 

Pie 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 

The Act ot 1906 also piovides for the coinage 
of a nickel com. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece ..houid thenceforth be coined ac 
the Mint and is«ue The notification also pres- 
cribed the clo>iign of the coin, whicli has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the gie-atcst d'ametcr 
of the com being 21 millimetres, and Its least 
diameter 19’ 8 millimetres 7’he Jcsinibilitv of 
issuing a half anna nickel com wsas considered 
by the Government of India m 1909, but after 
consultation with Local Governments It was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people hid become t hoi ougJilv familiar witli 
the present one-anna com. The two-anna 
1 nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18, 
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IJiuiLr Acl , M (>I IKil), 111 of 1«40, and IX of 
1643, the ricbulc ncy lluukir of IBrngal, Bombay, 
and Madras weic autliorihcd to issue notes 
payable on deinaiul, but the issue of the notes 
was piacticaiiy limited to tiie three cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 'J'hese Acts 
were repealed, on the 1st Slaich 1802, by Aet 
XIA of 1801, i)ro\idin{? for the issue ol a paper 
euriency thiougli a Coverniuent Department, 
by means of notes of tlie Government ol India 
payable lo bearer on demand 8mce then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India 

Act 11 of 1010 amended and consolidated llu' 
law on the subject By it, u note of the value ot 
live, ten, or llftv rui)e('s, as well us a note ot any 
other denominational value which the Governor 
Geneial in (-ouncil may, bv notification in the 
iHazctle of India, so speeif\ , was declared to be a 
“ uuiveisal currenev note,” tliat is, legal tendei 
Ihiougliout British India and cneashable at any 
otfice of issue in liiitish India ; the then c'Xisting 
sub-ciicles of Cavvnpoie, Lahore, Ivarachi, and 
lUilicut were abolished, and the first tliiee ot 
these constituted sejiarate ciiclcs of issue la 
addition to Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, and 
Bangoon At the same tune, by a notitieation 
issued under t)ie Act, the furthei issue ol 20- 
nipee notes w'as discontinued Jiy another 
notifleatioii issued m 1011 under section 2 of the 
same Act a curieney note ol the denominational 
value of one huudied rui)oes was dcclaied to be 
u ” univeisal currency iiot,c ” 

Department of Paper Currency. 

The function of this department is to issue, 
without any limits, pioiaissoiv notes (». ailed 
currency notes) ot the Govemmeut of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, ol the deno- 
inihations of lls 1, 2/8, 5,10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 
and 10,000, the issue being made in exchange tor 
lupees or half rupees or for gold coni, which is 
legal tender, fiom any Taper Cuiienev' ofhcc or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
IS not legal tender, from circle offices on the 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes are supplied by the Secretary 
of State through the Bank of England on an 
indent from the Head Coiiiimsaioncr. Tiie 
Jlead Commissioner or Commissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes lequircd foi 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
such note, other than a ” universal ” note, beais 
upon it the name of the place from which it is 
issued and e\cry note is impressed with the 
signature of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The officers in chaigc of the circles of issue are 
authoiiscd to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes in 
exchange for the amount thereof (1) m rupees oi 
half-rupees or in gold coin which is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Aet; or iii rupees 
made under tin- Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the ComptroUei 
General, to all treasuries, in gold com which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at the rate of one Government rupee for 
7*53344 grams troy of tine gold. Curicncj 


notes can also be issued against gold com o) 

' bullion or bilvei bullion oi steiling securities held 
' by the Secietary of State for India iii Council 
! Notes when legal tender. 

! Every note is a legal tender in its own ciiclc 
! f except by Government at the office of issue) for 
I the amount expicssed in that note; that is to 
I bay, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
I a portion of any payment, cither to Government 
I on account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
bod> corporate or pci son in British India, it is a 
legal tender Five, ten, hft\ and bundled rupiM- 
notes are legal tender thioiighout Biitisli India 

Notes ot higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and hundred rupees aie payable only at the 
offic-c or offices of issue of the town from which 
tlu’V' have been issued in oidinarv ciicu instances 
every Gov cinment treasury, of which there aie 
about 250 m British India, cashes or exchanges 
notes it it can do so without inconvcnienee ; 
and when this cannot be done conveniently for 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex- 
changed for tiavellers 

1'lic whole amount of cuiicncv notes in eiicu- 

l. itiou is s(vuicd by a leseive of gold and silver 
ctmi Ol bullion and seciiiitiey ol the Government 
of India or of the United Kingdom. 

The Currency and the War. 

Tlu mam h-atuies ol th(- Jndian euriency 
situation (luring the voais ol war liav'e Ik-cii 
mdicated m puvioiis issiK's ol 'Pile Indian 
Year Book All that rc'nmiiis Iieir is to sum- 
maiise them and mdK.iti- so hn as is possible 
tli( aitual i»T(S('nt position It was always 
anticipated that in time ot (iisis the chiet 
ditlicultj v\liuhthi Gov i iniJKTit ol India vvoukl 
have to ims't v\rmld he a di'iiiand loi steiling 
lemittaiue This was so fai justified that 
on till- outbieak ol hostilities theio was a de- 

m. iiid loi Sterling bills on London, which wi-re 
issued altei hiiei delav 'I'liere was also a 
rush on tla- Cuncne\ offiei-s loi the encash- 
ment ol Notts, which was soon stemmed, and 
a heavy witluliawal ot dejiosits trom the Post 
Ofliet .Savings Jkiiiks These disturbances 
vveit' teinpoKiiy and India recovered from the 
shotk ol wai with surprising raindity Thcrc- 
altei the chiet (hllieulty which had to he faced 
m India was not a demand toi Sterling llt-mit- 
taiice, hut foi Ktipec llcniittancc and silver 
com The taust's undeilying this nncxpected 
demand may he hiicHy mdicated They vvck* 
a l.irge balance of tradt- in favour of India, 
arising* fiom the demand foi Indian products 
and small sliipments ot manufactured goods 
from the United, Kingdom and the Allied Statx-s, 
a very heavy (‘xiienihture m India on bohall 
ol the United Kingdom lor war mateiial and 
services, which W'cre financed by Notes m India 
secured against British I’reasiirv Bills , and the 
establishment of an embargo on tlu- free move- 
ment of the precious metals to India, amounting 
in th(' case ot gold to virtual piolubition. TIk' 
lesiilt v\as an insatiable demand for silvc-r com 
as the only means of satisfying the hereditary 
demand of the Indian for somi- foim of bullion 
in which to invest his savings The ih-inand 
foi luiMss W'as so prodigious tluit tlie ordinary 
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Silver supplies could not satisfy it , after the 
country had been brought to the \eTge of m- 
eonvertibility large supplie'' were leeened 
Iroin the United States thioiigh the surrendei 
ol a (onsideiable .Mnoimt ol the dollai leseiM 
Moreovci the Indi.in dern.ind toi sihti, coupled 
with cl Icirgei <ieinand lioni all otlnr eountiies 
induced a rapid use in th<‘ price ol the metal 
Jletore the wai the puce ol silver was ajipioxi- 
inateh 2()r^ an ounce' under the stiiniihis ol 
wall conditions it losc to 78e7. an ounce The 
Indian (xchangis lose m lespeuisc and lioin 
OIK' and loin pence, the goal ol Indian currenc\ 
liolicv siut( ISO.J, thi lujiee rose by sticeessne 
stages to two shilhu'is and Ha e pence' Theie 
was an insiste'iit demand that tlu'sc A(*xcd 
(piestions should lie sub|< cte d to an aiithoiitatne 
exaininatiou, with a Mew to ic-e stablislnng 
il I)os^,ll)l(• lixity ol exdiange, and loi this 
puipose a (oiiimittK' was a])pointed Jt sat 
111 Jeondon throughout the gieatei pait ol IMlu 
and Kjioitid at the ('lul ol tin \eai, aiul tlu* 
i('])oit is suiuinari'.e d (ls(wh(i( 

Tl,|.’ (Tllin,NCY (’OMMITITK — Till pt'lsOUllcl 
ol th( Committee is — 

8ii Ilenrv Jiabington Smith (Chan man), 
land Chalmuirs, Sii Marshall F Keid, Sir 
James 1> JJiunvati, Mi 1' C (loodenough, 
Sii C widths, Sir C ^eedhalI^ Mr IM M (iubba\ 
(Contiollir ol CurieiiiN, k ]»res(ntiug thi Co- 
vernuu'ut ot India), Sir Hern aid Jluntei, Mi 
Jladibii IMeiwaiiji Dalai (]Jomba\), and Mi 
'riiomas McMorran (JMessrs Duncan Brothers, 
( alcutta) 

The terms ol leleic’iice ale as iollows — 

“To examine the ellect of thi' war on Ihi* 
Indian exchange' and cuii('ue\ svste'in and 
]jractice, and upon the ])Osition ot the' luelian 
note issue, and to considi'i whether, m the hirht 
ot this expc'iieuK' and ol possible futiiie a. ill- 
ations in the jiriei' ol sihi'i, modilie ations of 
system or practice may lii' ri'epuieel , to make 
recommendations us to such modi he ations, .ind 
gi'iK'iall^ as to the polie \ that/ should be puisne d 
with .1 Mew to nu'eting the leejuircments ot 


trade, to maintaining a satislaclorv monetaiy 
circulation, and to emsuiiug a stable gold 
1 \ehange standaid 

The Currency Problem. 

The lust stall iiu'nt ot tlie luelian Ciiirency 
jiroble 111 is (ontameil in an .ibli' mimiti siib- 
mitti'd to the Curiciicy Coiumitti'e' by tlie 
Calcutta Chmbe'i of Comnuie'e whieh set out 
the position ns it existi'd m ]\iav J‘)19 'J he 
siibseepient dcMlojmie'nts wiii' a furthi'i large 
incre'ase* m the J’apei (!urieue*v auel a ii'-i' m 
liXehanse' to 2 a hd The mam featuies ol this 
mi'inoiandiim are repiedueid lu'low — 

1 — Effkcts or Tiir Waii — (e/) i>v J.tdiuvui 
— The visilile effect has bee'U a iise in tin ex- 
change \ahie ot the riipi'i' fiom MAd to Mhd , 
ae‘Com]ianieel (liiiiiig thi' j'.ist two M'.irs a 
leluctancc on the p.iil ed the l've*hange ftiiiks 
to purchasi lulls iiuli ss the >i llei ot the bills is 
able topioMele, or to earmaik, siithcie'ut ri'init- 
laiiei's to balauee* the ])in(h.»s(‘ Jn tact 
piae'ticalh thioiighoiit this ix iiod natuial cauM"^ 
luiM o}>eiated which, in the' abseiiii' ol 
lestiictions, would hate biought about a still 
gre'atei iisi 

{h) Ok iVofe Z.s.si/e' — The aeti\enote e iii illation 
has iisen liom P.) M7 cioiis on list IMaieh 11)14 
to 1“. I td) ei oil's on Dst Maieh ]*)]<) 'J'hi' gioss 
eiicul.ition ol one' rii])i (' uotes, which wcii' liist 
issiii el 111 J ii'ci'iiiber DJI", iniie.iseel fiom ‘{2’i* 
l.ikhs on »lst Maich 1918 to J,or»ll lakhs on 
.Jlst .Maich 1919 

(e) Ok Mctallif t'KrrciKi/ — 'I'lii' absoiption 
ol siIm'I torn (iiijxis and half luix'cs) eluring 
the' live' M'aiH 1914-19 has been J II) 5t) croies, a-, 
compaiiel with 0 91 eioris duiing thi' live' 
\eais 1909-14 'riie .ibsoiption ot small com 
ot 4 anmis .inel less has iiseii liom felt laklis lu 
1911-14 to 99 lakhs m 1917-J8 ami 277 lakhs m 
1918-19 

(d) Ok TK'a.sittii lldliUHcs and Jlnervr ^ — The 
lollowmg is a lonijiaiison of trie Tri'asury 
Ikilaneis auel thi sevei.il ItiserM'W held m 
Loudon on >lsl IMaich I9r> and .list JMartli 
I 1919, the figiues for tin luttei yeai being 
1 piovisional 


'rreasurv 

I'a iiiT Currency B i sei ^ e — Se ( m it les 
Cold . 

Cold Stanelarel Ee'seive — See unties 
Cold 

Shoit J.oans 

Special Kesel^e 

ToTAb 


At Jlst Muieh 191.7 

7,90 1, ‘11 t 
2,(>00,0(><. 
.9,100,000 
1.5,108,219 
1,2.78, J22 


'riius India is holding in England balances 
enoimously in excess ol hei needs. 

1 1 — Reasons for the above Changes . — 
(a) As regards Exchawir — 

(1) Balauee of Irade — If we e'xamme the' 
figures of import and export ol mcrcliandisc foi 
the five pre-war years 1909-1914, and compare 
these with the corresponding figures for the war 
years 1914-1 91 9 w e And that the excess of exports 


At fist Maieh 1919 
b 

8,715,040 
.74,998,9555 
82, ‘591 
2t),8 18,55 52 

0,01.7,072 
0,<» 5<),012 

il0(),()00,000 


111 the foiiiK'r east was 5591 eioii's, aiiel m the' 
Ilatlei 581 eioiis, thi le being thus piaeti- 
i calh no ditteieme hetw'een the two peiiods 
, Thise ivi'issis aie m noiiu.il times balanced 
; ehii fh by imports ot gold and silver, by Coimeil 
j Bills and by privati' lemittanccs 
' (2) Gold a ud Silver — ^India’s private imiioitH 

1 of golel have been on a steadily increasing scale', 
I and m 1911-1912 the net imports reached a 
. total oi nearly 08 crorcs. 
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l‘oi tlic live 1909-10]] hei piivutc net 

impoits of Kold amounted to no less than 144 
crorcs, and ol silver to 11 C crorcs Her total 
private not imports of the precious metals 
durim:; those years thus amounted to 180 crorcs 
as asainst 55 crores during the following 
quinquennial period 

As a result of the war, India’s imports of gold 
were almost entirely cut olf, owing to the refusal 
of the gold standard nations to part with their 
supplies The imports of gold consequently 
fell to 99 crores for the 5 \cars 1914-1919, of 
which 18 crores wert' acquired by Government, 
Ie,aving only 21 crorcs for private needs and 
reducing the yearly average supply to a figure 
below that of any of the preceding 25 years 
except famine yi'ais. 

Unable to obtain gold, India turned to silver, 
the demand for which bi'canic almost insatiable, 
and m the thiei' jears, 191()-1919, she abhoibed 
no less than 107 crores of rupees, an average ol 
96 crores yearly of a weight ol 129 million 
ounces of fine silvci, or considerably more than 
half of the maximum annual production of thi* 
world, which has now b(‘en reduced owing to 
lutermil trouble in Mexico and tlic incrc'ased 
cost of production in other parts of the world 
At tbo same time the demand foi sil\er foi 
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comage pui poses increased all over the world, 
all influences combined resulting in an incrcas* 
of price from 24rf m August 3914 to 55d; in 
September 1917 The price then fell to 412^/ 
111 October 1917, and remained between that 
figure and 50cf till May 1919, arrangemeiifs 
having been made by the United States Go- 
vernmc'Tit to supply India with silver from then 
currency reserve The exchange value of tlu* 
rupee had meantime been raised to ]/()«!!. in 
April 1918, but in May 1919 owing to the 
withdrawal for the prohibition of export from 
the United States the price* of silver rose 
suddenly, and as a result it has since bt‘eii 
ncc(‘ssary for the Secretary of State to raise 
his price for Councils to IjM. 

Thus although the visible cause of the rise 
m exchange is the rise in the price of silviu 
the mam cause is without doubt the refusal of 
the Gold Standard imrchascrs of India s 
produce to pay for this produce in gold, thus 
compelling the Government of India to import 
silver in order fxi meet trade reqimcmcnts. IVot 
can it be said that India’s demands on this scoit 
were unreasonable, for her absorption of the 
precious metals including gold and silver bullion 
and coin and rupees, was 221 crores m the year.-. 
1909-14 and only 105 crores m the years 1914-19 
The follow'Hig table shows the figures ; — 


.... 

N('t private 
imports of 
gold 
crores. 

Net private 
imports of 
Sliver 
crores 

Total 

of 

1 A 2. 

Cl ores. 

Absorption 

of 

nipees. 

crores. 

Total 

absorption 

of 

the precious 
metals, 
crores. 

1909—14 

144 

36 

180 

44 

224 

1911 19 

39 

16 

55 

110 

165 


(3) Councils — ^Thc actual amount of Councils 
less lleversc Councils available for trade imrposes 
in the five years 1909-14 was £197 million, and 
m 1914-19 £10:{ million to w hich must be added 
£27 million American credits Tlicretoie the 
favourable balance of trade brought about by 
the impossibility of gold importation has not 
been corrected by sales of Councils 

(4) Private whiittance'i — In normal years 
a ^ely largi* iiropoitioii ol the profits of Biitish 
merchants is ii’iiiitted to lOiigland, thus indeed 
lessening the lavourable balance of trade 
Whether tins has occurred to a normal extent 
during the fa\c years is open to doubt Very 
large profits have been made, and it would 
appear from the large balances held by successful 
manufacturing concerns, and from the large 
sums invested in War Loans and Treasury I 
Bills, that the difiieulty of bringing funds 
from Bngland to India and the high British 
income tax have encouraged investors m Great 
Britain to leave thi'ir money in India, thus 
reducing this invisible factor in the reduction 
of the balance of trade This point was clearly 
recognised by Sir James Meston in his introduc- 
tion to the I'mancidl Statement of 1919-20. 

(b) Note issue Curkenct- — (1) War 

Paiimeuts — I’ho net wai transactions bv the 
Indian Go\eriiiiicat on behalf ol the British 


Goveinmcnt amounting during the years of 
ivar to about £i0t) million, have ultimatily 
largelv been made in notes. 

(2) Prohibited Tramport of silver — It is 
piobable that the prohibition of the transport ol 
silver bv lail has foiccd payment to be made 
by notes instiad of by rupees As an instance 
o tliLs niav be given the comparative figures 

I of the notes and rupees remitted by the Bank 
of Bengal to the jute centres of Dacca, Naram- 
gung«* and Chandpur for the busy season August 
to October 1919 and 1918— 

Biipces. Notes. Total 

1913 . 0,78,51,000 2,00,000 6,80,51,000 

1918 51,70,000 5,60,70,000 6,18,40,000 

A fuithcr example may be given in the 
receipts of one of the largest Calcutta exchange 
banks for the month of March 1914 as compared 
ivith March 1919 In 1914 the percentage of 
notes to total receipts of notes and silver was 
86 7 and of siher 13.3 , in 1919, the figure foi 
notes was 96 27 and for silver 3*73. 

(3) Disappearanee of Pupecs . — It is also 
probable that Gresham a law has operated in 
up-country distriete, Nvherc* note'* have been 
at a discount, and flie disaopeaianco from 

'Circulation oi the moio valuable silvci currency 
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Ims resulted. As a inediuiii ot cm rein v, yold 
lijis long disappeared 

(1) Growth of trade — It has hoen estimatu! 
that the increase in aetivc' eneulalion ot note- 
and iu])ecs as-between th(‘ periods lObO-Ot and 
1914-18 ^^as 71 jx'r cent Kor the same paiod- 
the giowth in the value ot extiunal trade wa*- 
M per cent and to this gjowth in extt'rnal 
liade must 1)0 added the great ineieasr m 
inttrnal nl0^ement ot sneli eonimodities a*- iron 
and steel, co.il and oil. Figines Jor 191 8- |o 
at<‘ not \et a\ailable, but it i\oufd app<a' irom 
ttie above that the gl 0 ^^t>l ot tin eii( illation 
ol (uirene\ has, u]) to 1<>18, haidU ki pi ])ai‘ 
with the giowth in thi* voluuu' ot liade 

(<) J\R llr.OAUDS JSriTAlTie (1} 

1)iih<altu of oOf a HI uhf aoJd and hadtaa — 

U ittiout doubt this has IhiU the ehal laiisi ol 
the enormous dciUc. lid toi iiipi es 'J’lu pun ol 
.1 soveieiun ill liomha\ on IMtIi .miik' join we- 
lls lil, wlieKMs toi im]»oi|('d so\(i('nrus tin 
Indian (loAeinment w ill onl\ pa\ IN 12- '.-O 
sil\i'i hulhon has hot n b( me, .onl i^ '-onnwhat 
ueaiei ttiaii tin' in])i (' Jlnpns lii\t tlnnloK 
he(‘ii demaiidi d, not 011I7 toi euiiunw, bid loi 
mellni'i and tlio juommou ot oinmnnls 

(1) ItcIiataiKe to ban imiunts ut ha/h i»ar\ 
has also jnob.ibh bun a < oiitnbiibu \ lausi, 
<md has kd to the cxitss hoaidmg ol mix ev, 
ttn nnlv ioim of precious metal ohlam.ihlt 

( 5j Ficfcreucc foi coin iti am/ fonn to imtis 
has led to a great 1111 ums( in tin' ab-oiption 
ut smaller bilxei, nn k( 1 ,nid bion/e <o’n-< 

(//) As IHXJAKDS 'J'llE/'SiruY iHLAM'J s AM) 
11 1 SERVES — (1) IJeuLi/ transactions tuJndia 
on aaoind of the Home GoLenum nl — 

(2) Lesser fiaiimenls in the Vniied Kiii'/dom 
'Ol iiieoiin/ of the Jndiitn (’Oic, nment — 'Pin st 
two e.iiises tomliined h.iM', in -'juti' ol Indii-- 
1 ontnlmtion to tin. wai, totalling i.p to dM 
Mauh 1919 about ItiS miliioiis, hiought 


about A transfer ot liinds fiom Indi.i to J'ligland 
ot £/0 millions as betwei'ii 19ir> and 1919 
'Pbev are tulh’ explained m the Statements ol 
the Finanee .Vrinisb'rs tor 191S-19 and 1919-20 

The Note Circulation 

'I ho following table illu-tratis the inerea' e 
m the T*sole eireulaliou as eoni])aud vita pii - 
\(ou-, ycaib — 

tin l.ikh- ol rupee'- ) 




Cou'i 

t'MTiCX 

o\ 

Imi a- 
I'l a\i I. 



.>Lsi’ M\ui’ 

11 


. J AU 




aetiM 




1 


( IK 11 - 



Gio s 

_\.l 1' 

\ li\( 

l.tt U)ll 

V-99- 

I'T'O 

2S,7I 

27 01 

’! 

22 , 10 , 


J 904 

0.3 

25), 1 ^ 

I5() '50' 

23 4uj 


J909- 

10 

51,11 

49 , 10 ' 

39, 9s! 

4-9,10 

UdO- 

(1 

54,9<l 

48 , 41 ', 

40,17 

+1,'31 

191 1- 

•12 

01 ‘50 

.30, r*! 

41,01 

+'!,! 1 

191 2- 

■12 

(.3 9n 

.30 ‘ji 

17 ‘51 

-1-5 30 

1912 

-1 1 1 

()0,12 

3S,72' 

49,97 

+ 1,21 

1911 

-13 

01,0.5 

55, u3' 

13,90 

— 1 29 

191.3 

-19 

07,73 

04,1 5, 

53,19 

+-.*'■> 

191 0-17 

8()/57 

8l,9s' 

(.7,08 

+11, 2s 

1917 

-18 

9a, 79 

97,7.s! 

CC 

+12/1 


THE GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


Ibc Gold Reserve Fund was first started m 
the beginning of 1901 wlien the piofit.s which 
had accrued tiom the coinage of iiipees tiom 
Apiil 1900 dinountiiig to Id imihoiis weie 
credited to the tund, giadnally remitted to 
England fiom lime to time and thtre une^ted 
in sterimg secuiitics. In the folio wnig >cais 
the demand for lupics tor tiadc lequiieiumt . 
nncc'-sitatcd luilhcr heavy eoiiiagc and the 
investments held 111 tlic Gold itc'-crve Fund 
lapidlv sw'clled bv the credit of the profits 
and the interest theieoii U'he ettects ot tin 
war have been tern poi aril v to reduce the 
importance ot the Gold bland lul liescivc It | 
IS a reserve trom w hieh to mc*( t the demand foi 
Sterling llemittaiice, in the event of tin ' 
balance of tiade turning against India, and tin I 
expt uses ol the Government oi India 111 Loudon | 
in the event oi there being no demand loi ' 
Council Rills. Rut as has been sliown m the ' 
article on the Pajier Cnnencv Reserve i 
.ibove, the chief featuic of the tmance of the ! 
war has been a demand lor iiipee leinittancc, j 
.Old tin' ju eiiiniil.ition of immense restTves m ' 
the Ik'ix'i Curn'iiej in London These Reserves , 


oviMhadow the (.old bkiinkiiil JU x 1 r. , ..ml 
.is tlie>’ constituti the lust line ol (hbm., 
then Is no (ban. I ol Th Gold Stand nd Re-i m 
lx mg (ailed upon loi maiiv >( ii to (onip- 
Moitovir tlu iis( ill Gie pun oL sih(‘i lia\es 
no i)iolit on (oininj;, and tin lU'suvc' 1-3 then - 
ion swollen oiilv l)v the giowth ol ud'n-1 
,\(ioidm.’ to thv l.dcst letuin tlie position ot 
tJi • JU‘ser\e is as iollow's . — 

Ih'fads of ili( bufanii of the (.'old Stan'liinl 
llisine itn tf><’ ’.N' 1919 

In lai'ilainj— £ 

IMimali'd value on tin list 
Vlaiili 15)19 (M fl'i Steilmg 
Seeuidie- ot tlu iioihiii.il \.diie 
ol Aid 130,921 (as pt i di t ills 
below) . 29, <29,30.3 

Cash placed bv th. Seentaiv oj 
ite in Council at ilioit 
nolle.' . 0,01 3, ()72 

'Potal '.,3,71.3,177 
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The Railways. 


J’he histoiy ot TndMn Railways very closely 
rcrtects the linancial vici^ssiiudes of the country. 
Mot for some time after the establishment of 
Hallways in England was their construction 
m India contemplated, and then to lest their 
ipplicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 184r>. 'J’hc««e 
were from Calcutta to Itannran] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Hallway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(J‘5) miles, Great Indian Perinsnla Railway, 
and Madras to ^rkonam (39 miles), Madia.^ 
Hallway. Indian Railway building on .1 
'tenons scale ilates fiom hord Dalboiisie’a great 
minute of J853, wherein aft''r dwelling upon 
the gieat social, political and commcieial ad- 
vantages of connecting the ehiel cities by rail, 
he suggested a gieat scheme ot trunk lines 
linking the rrehidcncies with each other .and 
the inland regions ivith the principal ports. 
'J'his rc.isonhig eomrni nded it sell to the Di 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powcrfullv leinfoiccd when, during the 
Mutiny, the ban er.s imposed on tiee comniu- 
nieation weie severelv felt \s there was no 
private capital in India available tor railway 
constiuction, English Coii' panics, the interest 
on wdiose eapdal w'as guaranteed by the St.ate, 
were termed for the purpose. By the end 
ot 1850 coutiacts had been entered into wntb 
eight companies tor itie construction ot 5,000 
miles ot line, invoBing a guaranteed capital 
of 152 millions Tlieic (ornpanies wire (1) 
The East Indian , (2) the Great Indian Penin* 
aulji ; (.}) the Madia'- , (i) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, (5) the Eastern Bengal, 
(t5) the Indian Jhanch, now tlie Oudh and 
HohilUund State Hailwa;, (7^ the Siml, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merge 1 m the North 
Western Slate Railway , (81 the Gieat Soiith- 
'•rn of India, now the South Indian Haihvav 
The ‘■chemc laid the foundations o( the Indian 
Hallway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

Tiic main principle m the tormation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, foi this was the only condition 
on which investors would conic forward This 
guarantee was five pel cent, coupled with the 
tree grant oi all the land rcquiied ; m return 
the companies wuire lequired to share the 
surplus pioflts with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest liavl been met ; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
lupee , the Hallways wcie to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Goveinment were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and woik 
mg. The caily re^ults were disappointing 
Whilst the Raihvavs greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and tlic 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest Some critics attributed this to the 
uunece«saTiiy high standard of const»^uction 
adopted, and to the engineeis’ ignorance of 
local conditions* the resjlt was that bv 1809 
the deficit on the Hallway budget was Hs. ]66| 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 


secured sanction to the building of lines b\ 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
lor the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapnes‘^. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metii* 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment bad therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-8 >), since absoibcd bv the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bcngal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
tlic Southern lilaratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bcngiil (1891) weic constructed under guatsin 
tecs, but on cas'cr terras than the first com- 
panies. Their total length w’^as over 4,000 mile.-. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, (‘inbaiiassed by famine and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Go\- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
piivatc cntcrpiisc Four companies wen 
pioniotcd — the Nilgiri, the Delhi- Umball.i- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, ami the Bengni 
Noith-Wc.sicrn The fust became bankrupi, 
the secoml and third received guarantee's, 
and the Tirliut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A step of even ci eater itr - 
portanec was taken when Native States 
Were iiiviUd to undertake construction in 
tlieir ow’n tcrritoiies, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaiaiiteed the inteiest on 330 milc“> 
of line 111 the State of ll\d<‘rabad. This wa*- 
the hist ot* the large system ot Native St.aG 
R.ailway'- In the lir-t penod up to 1870 
1,25.'3 miles \vo|t> opened, of wdneb all savi 
45 w'cie on the broa<i gauge , during the next 
t‘Mi yeais time were opened 4,2J9, making 
the total 8.494 (on the broad gauge 0,562, the 
inetu 1,805, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period ot financial ease It was broken bv 
the fall in exchange and the rostiv lines built 
on ih“ fiontier The Penjdeh incident, vvbicn 
brought Gieat Biitam and Russia to the verge 
of W’ar, necessitated the connection of out 
outpost'- at Quetta and Charaan with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the dcsolatt 
llarnai and Bolan Passes were enormousB 
costly, it is said that they might have been 
balla'-ted with rupees; the long tunnel undei 
the Khojak Pass added largely to tins neccs 
saiy, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth peiiod — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were otfered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate v/as limited to 20 pc-^ 
cent, or the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there wcie promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
W'ere the terms strictly adhered to. 'The Barsi 
Light Hallway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and. 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absoJute Kuarantcc of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net eainings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to per cent, on the capital outlav. 
Under these terms,^ a considerable number of 
feeder line companic's was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these toims did not at flr°t attain then 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to per cent and ot rebate tiom 
3i to 5 per cent wnth equal division of suijihis 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases At last 
the requirements of the market were met, and 
there lias since been a mild boom in feedei 
railway construction and the «totk of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a mmb moic impoitant change 
was in progiess. The gradual economic d{‘- 
velopment of the country \astlv inuea'-cd 
the traffic, both passenger and gooil-.. The 
falling in of the original conliaeta allowed Go\- 
ernmeril to renew Ihcin on more lavourable 
terms The development of iingation m the 
Punjab and Sind tiansformed the I\'orth-Wc4.- 
ciD Stale Hallway Owing to flic bin den ol 
maintaining the unprofitable Fionticr lines 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India— the 
scapegoat of the critics wdio piotestcd against 
the unwisdom of constructing railw’ays fiom 
borrowed capital Rut w'lth the completion 
of the Chenab and .lliclum Canal-., the North- 
Western became one of the great giain line>>. 
of the world, choked with trafijc at ceil ait' 
seasons of the yi'ui and making a large piofil 
for the State In 11M)() the railways for the 
first time showed a .small gam to the State 
In succeeding years “the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 19f)7-()s 
thev averaged close upon £2 millions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse. Rad 
harvest.s in India, accompanied by th'* nioi'C 
tary panic caused by the Ami'ncan financial 
crisis, led to a great falling oil in leei'iiAs jiisl 
when working expenses weic using, owong 
to the general increase in pi ice®. Instead of a 
profit, there was a delleit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-00 Rut m tlu 
following vear theie was a 1 eversion to a jiio- 
flt, and the net Railway gam has steadily in- 
creased For the year ended March 1919 thi^- 
gam amounted t.o £ 10,8 '*8,379 Altliough in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainlv dependent upon tlie character of the 
monsoon, the raihvav revenue must fluctuate, 
there is no rpa.soii to anticipate a further 
deficit, but eveiy ground for hoping that the 
railway profits will fill the vaenum in the 
Indian revenues caused by the cessation of the 
opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor in this changed 
position IS the r^' vision of f-hc original con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed lines weio 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The fiist contract 


to fall in was the East Indian, tlio great Hue 
connecting Calcutta wuth Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur* 
chaMng the line, paving tlie pm chase-money 
in tlie foim of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, cairying with them a sinking 
fund for tlie redemption of capital The rail- 
wav thus became a State htif* but it was le- 
leased to the Companv winch aetiiallv works 
it Under these new (crulitions the East 
Indian Tompanv htonght to the ‘^tate in the 
ten years ended 1909, aftrr meeting all (h.irgf'«, 
including the paxments on actoiint of the 
terminable annuitx by means of which the 
purchase ot the line w'as made, and iijleri ot 
on all capital outlav subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a dear profit of nearlv ten mil- 
lions At the end of sevcntv-foui years from 
1880. when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into reeei|d of a clear yearlv 
ineome of upwards ot £2,700 000, equivalent 
to the cn*ation ol a capital oi sixty to seventy 
millions steiling No other raihvay shows 
lesult*- quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to seiving a iieh country by an 
easy hue, it posses'-i's its own collieiics and 
enjovs cheap coal Jhit witli allowanee for 
these factors all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acqmied under similar 
eoiuhtion- as Uun eont. »cts evpired, hc'C 
piopoilionately swelled the revenue and as* 
s(ts of the State It is tlifTeult to estimate 
the amount vvhii h must he added to tlu rapitiil 
debt ot the Indian i.nlwav in c.rdei to couiiter- 
haiaiue the loss dimng the peilod wdieu the 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
I'oiis. Rut even if tli.it figure >>c tal en 
Govirninent have a iiugmficent as.scl in their 
railway property 

Improving Open Lines. 

Tliesc changes induced a eorre- ponding 
change m Indian Railway polie> Up to 
1900 the great work had lieen the provision 
of trunk lines lUit with the eompleti'in of 
the Nagda-Miittra line, providing an altei- 
niitne bioad gauge route from Bomhay to 
Delhi tluough Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtu illy eomjileti . A direct 
broad gauge route fioin Rombav to Sind la 
needed, hut chiefly for stratrgic pin poses. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to iny 
through line in his teintorus, keep this scheme 
in the buekgiound 1'here does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed the mountainous charac^"*' of the 
region to be traver-ed, and the easy means 
of commiinic.ation with Burma by sea, rob 
till's scheme of anv living importance ITirther 
Survey work was imdeitaken in November 1914, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Munipiir route, and the 11 ukong valley 
route. The metre gauge svotems of Northern and 
'Southern Inilia must also he connected and 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delhi, a project that is now under 
investigation. But these works arc subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their trafPe requirements and 
providing thoia \”ith fecdcis. The suddfu 
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increase In the trade of India found the main 
lineji totally unprepared. Costly works were 
Mccesaary to double lines, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequentlv the demands on the 
open lines have altoffether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totallv inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee ‘•at 
in London, under the chaiimanship of Lord 
Ineheane, to consider ways and means. Tln« 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be rcmmieratividv spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
eapacilv of the money market They Oxed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
vear E\en this reduced sum cannot always 
be provided 

Government Control. 

As the original contracts earned a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government. i.o exercise strong 
supervision and control over tne expendituie 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the linch were open tor 
traffic For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was form<>d, and a \vhole ‘•yslem of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway liraiieh of the ruiilic Works 
Department of the Government ''f India As 
traffic developed, tiie Indian Railways out- 
grew this diy musing, and when the oiiginal 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchroiiisod, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
in 11)01-02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he lecommeuded that 
the existing system should be icplaccd 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Ohainiian 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board uas formally constituted in March 1005 
The Boaid is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and. economy affecting all the iincs. 
Its administuvtive duties include tlie construc- 
tion ot new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management witli regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements tor through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenrlitiiie of the Company’s lines Two minor 
changes have taken plat e ‘•nice the constitu- 
tion of tl)c Railway Board. In 190S, to 
meet the complaint that the Board wjis 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman w^to inerca>-eii and he was 
given the status of a Secretaiy to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
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Board with the Companie?, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured In the establish- 
ment of a Railw’ay Member of tl»e Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London They ar»" 
repic'-cnted in India bv an Agent, wTio ha‘» 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Cbiet Engi- 
neer, a Loromotive Supeiintcndcnt, a Stoie- 
keeper, a Police Supeuntendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Goveinment). and an Auditor. 
The State Railways are bimilarly organised 

Clearing House. 

Pioposals have several times been made 
for the estalilifehmcnt of a (Clearing House 
but the distances arc too great. The woik 
winch would oiditiarily be done by the Clearing 
Bouse is done by the Audit Office of each 
Uaihva\. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was ui‘-tituted in 1879. This Conference was 
consolidated into a perm.inent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railwa%s, it elects a Prc-ident from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
u‘'Cful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is live feet 
SIX inches. When construction was started 
the bioad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a liroad gauge in 
ordci to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the Slate system was adopted 
it was decided to find a mor»' ecoiiomieal gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 tcct 3| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. 'I' be original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional ; 
thev were to be converted into broad gauge 
as soon as tlie trafllc justified it : consequently 
thev w'cre built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with ‘-iirpnsing rapidity, and it was 
found clK'apei to improve the carrying power 
of the mct.rv^ gauge Hues than to conveit them 
to the bioad gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valle/, where the strategif' situation demanded 
an unbiokcn gauge, the inetie gauge lines 
were unproved and they become a permanent 
feature in the luilway system Now there 
IS a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
conuected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Marat ha and the South 
India Systern‘5. Phe^e are not yet connected, 
but the necessary Imk from Ivhandwa by way 
of the Niz.am’s irydcrabad-Godavcri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma nn's 
arc on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
of the Bars! line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to constnict feeders on 
this rather than on the metre gauge. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION, 

Tho period coverod ]>v the ndmmistia- | Capital Outlay. — The capital outl.iv in cnrnnl 
tion roiiort, 1018-101*), dc'alt the close of ; bv the fiownunont in thci imrch.iso and 

the war and the hist post-war peiiod 'I’his ; constniction ot its railways, inelndinsr tho 

was th(‘ tiiiu' v>U'n tlu* railway dilfuiilties were | liability whioh remains to be dKehare.eil by 

roaehiricr their most aeiite phase 'I’lie demands j means of Aniuiitv and Sinking T’und pavments, 

ior military piiiposes were higher than e\ei, , atiioiintcd at the end of lOlS-10 to 

at the* s.nne time the stoi k ot mati'rial on which ^ i,i7n,I8», (>0 

the Kailwa\s had been tirawmji; had almost , oidliv uienned dllllll^^ 1')18-10 was 

Nanished and no iie'v supplies weie comijm £l.i ',0,870 di-tiilmtcd as lolhnv- — 
forward It tht' war had Im en prolomii'd the 
Htnation would ha\e jiiown c'X< (‘c'dinylv , 

(•ritual Ne\(itheless tiuie was a siihstantid , Open Line Woiks includmK 
iiierease both in ft. i (lie .ind in eainmys and n-pense ■>,0J,‘f>,(t4i) 

the laet that the bi'-du r tralhi was caiiied ' Lollin"-stoek 7(),(><),0il0 

with lediieed ( fpiipmeiit .imi a depitted -tall ><ew Jane-. . 7 , 0 , 84,000 

IS liiyb t'stimom to the yenei.il soundiuss j 

with wliu'h the Indian |{ailva\s have been | Total 08, 040 

ii.anaeed m the iiast and the devotion which ' 

all lank*-’ showed to duty Ikpiivalent at iV I") _C 1 to JLl, I 70,870 


'riu follow my di mi am -.bows yia]>bieall\ bow lln i lmUK^eompM< with tho-M m veais 

'Pile distubiitioii ot ttie yiant ot M7 7 millions (t; d 0.7 > hkh-) >\iuih bis het n s.uic 1 loiied lor 
ihc‘ iiuancial veai 101 ‘) 20 is aisc> added I 01 jmrpo-i ^ ol «ompnison — 



O.-’ fL7.-d »-l2 il-ii .a u 14- j 'i, 1:1 
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The (vipital expcndituiu adiictioned lor 1919-2n 
is £ 17*7 millions. This is the largest amount 
that has ever been allotted to railways in any 
one year. During the period of the war, the 
expenditure had to be reduced to the minimum 
not only for financial reasons, but also because 
of the dilFicultv m obtaining the necessary 
supply of materials 'Phe result has been that 
the provision ot transportation facilities has 
been unable to ke(‘p jiace with the grow'th of 
traffic, and arrears have now to bo made good 
In vj(‘w of the urgent demand, it was con- 
sidered that rolling-stock equipment should 
take precedence over other requirements and 
orders for a largo number of ciigmea, coaching 
stock and goods vehich'S have, ace^rdmgh 
been placed This stock, when received, will 
sensibly relieve the situation In view ot 
Ihe heavy expi'iiditure invohed in this poition 
of the programme, it has not been found 
possible to provide m this year very liberalh 
foi woiks and this feature of our requirements 


will receive siiecial attention next year For 
the same reason, it has not been found iiossibli* 
to piovidc for any new line, though a small 
provision has been allowed tor lines already iii 
j'ro'jrress 

The aftual capital outlnv on raihvava which 
have been financed by piivate imtcrprise, sik b 
a-. Tiiaiich Janes piomoted •> Conipamcs 
JMstrict Hoaid Janes, Indian State lanes 
etc , amounted at the end of 191H-19 to 
Its 09,01,14,000 'Phe capital ('xpenditure on 
such lines during the year was as follows , — 

Ks 

Dranch lane Companies' Dailwnys 27,72J)00 
District I toard lanes . .. 2"),000 

Indian State lanes .. .. .. ,'14, 18,000 


Total . .. 1)2,45,000 


Results ot Working. 

The following table compaies Die finannal result-, atla'iii'd in th(‘ noiking of Hit' State ]lajl\\a\s 
during the year 1018-19 with tlKw ol pievkms vtais (iii the east, ot money the ligiiies an* sho\'U 
in thousand-) — 



101 >-14 ' 1014-1" 


191")- 10 


J910 17 


1917-18 


lOlh 19 


r.ipital at chaigt at t nd ol 
each >eai 

£ 

' T) 1,502 

.5(>1,")00 

£ 

50 l,S")8 

1 

1 

£ i 

.5().'),4s 5 

£ 

;(>(>, !()5 

£* 

5( 0 2 1 5 

RKVbNur 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

(if'iss trajfu leceij/j — Stale 







iiailwuNS 

1 7)0, 51,92 

')1,1"),78 

,")7.2(., 4‘5 

< 2,91 ()9 ; 

08,92,1 3 

70 

l)e hid — \VoikiiigL\]K'nses 

20, 5.') 91 

20 , ")2 87 

29 ") 5,00 

20,00,80 , 

5 1,.,') 81 j 

i 

57,07,07 

Net Jieccipts 

1 20,00 01 

24,02,91 

27,7 5,4 5 

J2,07,8 5 j 

J7,')0. 52 

,'59,18,03 


£ 

1 

£ 

£ 1 

1 1 

£ 

Lnui valent in stcihng Rs 







15=£1 .. 

17,07 5 

16,410 

1 

]8,4H9 

21,080 i 

1 

2"),042 

1 

26,120 

Percentage of return on 

i 

1 


1 

1 

1 


capital at charge 

5 12 

4 54 

5 00 

0 02 ! 

0 83 j 

: 07 


The net working profit from State Railways, after meeting interest and other misccllaneons 
charges, and ccitain Annuity and Sinking Fund payments winch go to the (hschaige of debt, 
a mount'd in the year 1918-19 to £ 10,858,ff79. 
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Expenditure. 

The cross rcroipts and rt \ctHic cKponddiirc ot thi* Stah- hues worked by the State and (Jorapauica 
for the past oleven years are compared in the follow mg diagi nn — 



Receipts 

'1 !h u (•( ipts dii'iiui th(‘ IdlH-lhaiiuunilcd 
to Its 7i> ( roK’s (»t Ps 7 UdOKsinoK Ih.ui 

flic aft mils <)l ]|‘)17-1S 'riu-> sub-tautial mu 
piOM'ini’iit/ was .ittnlMitahh* mainly to the 
increase m railwsu coni tiafhc, to larger raeipts 
from the emnage ol t loops and military stous 
and to inciiase-N in the ordinal y passenger and 


general merchandise tiaflic 'I’he w'l^rlang 
eypoiiMis ot the vtni eyceialiMl tliost^ of 1017- IS 
by Hs 5 72 cioies Th(‘ ininasi was due to a 
largei programme of special lepairs and lenewals 
to payment to siihordmate stall of lailways of 
temporaiv mci eases ol pav (o the (>nhanC(Ml 
scali's ol pay of otliciTs and snhoidinates sanc- 
tioned gf'Uerallv on railw.ivs and to the large 
incrc.ise in the tram iniliMgc iiui. 


Passenger Traffic. — ^'lie numhcis ol ]>abseiig( r» ' irned and the cainmgs tlieiefrom on all 
Indian railwMjb are comiiared below — 




2o8 


Railway Mileage. 


'riif' inrMo.i-f' in tin Tn'--(h"(r tiallic foinpni.'rt v/i<h chipf'v cl<i<' to lln lir'Zir 

inovriUfTits oi piliziinis .md iiaitics nnd aKo oj tioo)>s, osjhu lally diait-' and labour 

p.nlK’-', ami hk n on uni bnlonidi and iindci doiiiobilisifioii 

Goods Traffic — 'llif loniinw ol, and caniiuizb Iroin {'ootl'' frafTK are compnied in lln’ 
lollouinn dia/rnm — 



1'hc b('f<cn( ‘'uHmiiuIci "oods linll c foinpao d 
\Mlh 1')17-18 u< nttiibnt ibl{> to th( il)n'>i in.dh 
lu'a\v tradK in me and otiui bMxiLn.Mii'- b> tli< 
lainiiK'-aMi'cli’d aicas 'riic laiizci ihonimii'IiK 
oi coal «dso .Kiounts Joi <i subNlaidid iinnaM 

'J'lic (‘aiiiiim'4 ol T<iilua\s oHui <ban 

Stale Inns, such .is Jnslrnt Jio.ait!'^’ lines 
Indian Slate bin's, i‘t( ilurni'i ldl8-ll>aniount('d 
tolls on 5 !7 lakhs, as ( oinpaii d u db ]{s 8 r» 24 
lakhs 111 J017-i8, beiiiji an nuuase ot 


IN l'»8 1 5 lalJe- . ed as tie \o * I iinj e\pinsi's 
\Mi( iiioic' b\ JN 77 j laklis than thi 
piesious A’lMi, the in < (‘.'mint's ‘■lioued .in 
iinpio\enient oi IN 81 00 l.ikh's h.iMny iisin 
tioui Hs n I (> J 1 ikhs in 1 017-1 8 to IN 4<r> (> 1 
lakhs in 1018-10 'I'hi'st' ind, ('.irnintis M(‘l(li‘d 
.1 Ktuin till tin cafui.ll ollt],l^ (J<s ()7.‘n,7() 
lakhs) on opt 'll Inn's, th.it is on iniliacte ('arniiit? 
ii'MiUK' ot 7 U) ]Hi cent as acaiii'^t (> 2S ]« i 
(int 111 J 01 7-18 


Mileage. — luiini^ tin jt'.ir lOls-lo 28 niik's ot nulw.ix wi'ii' oi>eiii d to tr.ilhe bringmc; 
the total unit atzu ojien (alter al'ounnz toi di'%ni.in1 k merits, and minor (oinetions due toicalikui- 
iiicnts, etc ), up to .10 OK) niih's Tin .iddition.il null' me ua-. m idt up as tollous — 


State bill's woikid l)\ the St.ite 
State lines worked b^ (’onip lines 
Jiraneh line (Virnpanies* iailwa\s iiiub i 
fZuaraiitee ii'rnis, worked by the 
iirandi line C'oinp.imes 
Jlrunih lino (loinp.inies’ lailwavs imdiu 
rebate* terms, woi ked bs the mam line 
Brandi hue (iomjiaiiies’ r.ulways umbr 
guarantee and rebatt* ti'iiiis 
Companies’ lines snhsjidi/ed b\ the Co’> - 
crnineiit ot India 
I^iassisted Conipanie"’ lines 
Indian State lines woiked ])> indiaii 
States 

Indian State lines worked b\ the mam 
line. 

Total . . 
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Ten Years’ Progress — Tlu* mailt dunm; (Ik* {■ u m u j- ^viuni.m-nl m tl\o 

lollinMim tjhic — 






3I1LEU1K OPEN 

AT TJll. 

FM) OF 




(i.'UifCo. 

1 

1 











1 lOOf'. 

1910 

1911. 

1912 

loin- 

101 1- 

lor,- 

lOlG- 

1017- 

1918- 


I 

1 




14 

11 

1(5 

17 

IS 

. 19 

t»" 

lO/lOD 

10 701 

17 010 

17, 1. SO 

1 7,04 1 

17.S27 

IS 0(50 

IS 1S2 

17 S7(5 

1 7,0<) 1 


1 V2' 

1 1 '> 50 

1 1 7 “.9 

I l,10“. 

1 4 'im 

iri.vi 

1 1 (.71 

14.SO(5 

1 l,‘>.S0 

1.9 07 , 


1,115 

i.ro 

1 t. 52 

1 ,<502 ! 

2 17^ 

2,402 

2 ■> 50 

^ 2 (>.S 5 

2,S 50 

2,00(. 

0" 

dr. 

1 52 

-! 52 

15sj 

4. .2 

901 

1 

(519 

(.20 

(5 5S 

Tot AT 

‘51,400 

52 000 

92 s 50 

1 

5 5, iM . 

.5 1, (>".(» 

5 . 2S9 

.. } 
‘ ■ ’1 

5(>,2S(. 

.5<., , 5 5 

5(.,(510 


(liiriMsc 111 II 1 C ■>' <i" '.Mii'n mil, 1 '( (luimt: llu \( »i due lollie diMii.mllin" 

of 1l»< wlioli' <»t 1li(' Sutl( t \ dll \ j ulw.iN .111(1 sm.df iioilions ol tfm am;!!' W.^teni, I'.ist huii.ni, 
and Siuithi ni 'M.ihi.dt t .iiid Oudli .iiid 1‘ohdl ''.tnd l{.uh\ i\s the iii.iten.d-^ cd Mhirli 
Mill K'qiined )>> (hiMTiiMuid 111 (oiiiK ( lion miDi tin juomm iilioii o) tin v o 

New Works — 'llu tot.d mde.mc nndei (onstiml‘011, oi siiuliomd joi con'll i iietion, .it <lu' 
rloM of tin \i .11 w.i^ — 


1 O'-t." 


2 '-()" 

2'-0" 

Total 

j iT.niin 

friuu'* 

tr.nie. 

jjf, nitre 

1 




Mil. 


Mill 


Miles 

Mil. ^ 

Mills 

Stat' lim '-i NM.ikid 1'\ the .'*ta^‘ 

200 

1 5 



21 00 


222 12 

State lints \Mii Ivi'd ) > Cnini) iiii' ^ 

10 5, 

. 5] 

79 

10 

S 1 5 


lOO 81 

J5r:ui(Ji line (‘nmiianies’ lailw.a , nnd< i 

•ril.\l..ntee tfllie, MOlkid l'\ till 

I5iaiitli lim ( 'oinp.iiiii s 


1 



27 00 


27 00 

1 Siam li Inn (9im]iam(s’ i.idn.i\s nndi i 
i/n.ii.iiiti ( tilin'-, Minltd )»\ 11)i mini 

lim ... . . 



70 

10 



70 10 

Jlraiieli line ('om]).inies' r.i'lvs.n-, iindi i 
lebati' teini-., A\oiked In the mam line 

1 1 

50 



111 K. 


!2S l(. 

ITiaMKisted Comi)<im( s’ lines 


! 

i 



20 90 

. 

20 90 

Distnct Board lines 



91 

00 



01 (.9 

Indian St.iti lines \Norked l'\ Indnn 
States ... 



500 

00 

4G 0!> 

97 2S 

404 33 

Indi.an State lines woikid h\ the ni.nn 
line 



19*5 

SI 

IKs 1.9 


292 2 

Total 

G17 

74 

701 

()(> 

.990.02 

1 

j 

1 

1,^01 * 0 
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Work on most of 11i<' iirw line'^ romprised m I 
this fetiitcnuMit was ( itln-r held entirely in 
.abeyance or could oniv be proceeded with \cry j 
slowly as tmuueial eonsid'^rnt ions and the hnn 
tations in the suppl> ot osseiit-ial material*' 
peiinitted m fad the principal actudy fund 
that was ver\ limited) was endcr lines tnianced 
by liran' h J mo t^ompanies and Indian States 
The lollow’int? parauiaphs show the po.itiou on 
some of tho more impoitant piojeet*? 

Branch Line Companies — The Branch lane 
Terms iindeiweut no change diirniK the veai 
They provide for the grant by the Governmtni 
of India of Ilnaneial assi'.taiKe to prnate (oln- 
panies furnishing (apital lor the cojastrudion 
of feeder lines to cMsting lallw’a^‘' in either ot 
the following terms — 

1. A firm guarantee by (Joveniment of a 
return of 3 i per cent on the paid up share capital 
ol th ' Brandi Line Company. 

2 A ri'bate jiaid bv the parent line from 
Its net eainuigs irom iratlie brought to it by 
the brain h, siiirineiit to make up a dividend 
Ol 5 per rent on the paid up share capital , I 
the liability oi the mam line hemg, however, 
limited to tlie total oi its net earnmgs iroiii 
sueli trathe. 

The option is allowed to Companies under 
ecrlaui circumstances, of raising a portion oi 
their capital under guarantee terms and the 
remainder under n hate teims Advantage was 
leccntlv laki n of this option by the Mvim n- 
^lngh-Bhal^ab Bazaar hallway Company, floated 
with an authorized capital of Its. 80 lakhs ol 
which Es. 2.{ lakhs wore raised under rebate 
berms and the balance under a guarantee 

In tho province ol Assam, on account of tlie 
relatively less developed slate ol the eountn 
inci the diflieulty experienced in obtaining 
capital for private railway enterpiises unuer 
the ordinary terms, it has been provided that 
tho Local Administration may in approved 
cases supplement tho Imperial guarantee of 
>4 per cent desc.rihod above by the grant Iroiu 
provincial funds of an additional guarantee 
lor a speeiflecl term ol years ol 1 per cent on 
the paid up capital of the Company. 

Lines Opened During the year. 

KhvJna-Jiaqeihat Railuai/ — 'i'his raihv.ay, ID T'* 
luile.s 111 length, on the *' gauge, coriiim'nces 
at Iliipsa has., on the lett bank ol the hups.i 
n\ci about two miles below Khnlii.i r.iihv.iv 
station on the Lantern Berig.il Tldihv.iv, Ijoin 
whi 'll point it lollow's th(‘ lett b.ink of the 
lUnrab iiwr in an eusteily directum until 
Bagerhat riMclied 

The inoi Blniab wus lormerly tho ehief 
means ot tianspoit between Klmlna, Jlageiliat, 
.ind Baus.il but it is now silting up jmuI is 
navigable only at Ingh tide by small boat.s 
'I'lie ^allwa^ will take the place of the ruer lor 
the transport ot goods and passengers bcjtwecn 
the brst nn'otioned two stations Steameis 
make ecmneetions with the railway .at Knps.i 
I'ast and J5.igcrhat 'riie railway was opened 
lor public tiallic on the lOtli June 1918. 

Samlaya-Timha Jiailway — 'I'his line, 33 38 
miles in length is an ( \tension ot the llabhoi 
S.amlava Kailwav ot His Highnes>> the Gackwar’s 
Dabhoi Biilway Sjstem, and was eoii- 


stnietcd to fiiither tho de\elopment of tho 
S.uh Taliika ot the Bai’oda State It was 
opened for public tralhe on the 1st Febrnaiy 
J91‘) and is being worked bv the Bombay, 
iiaroda and Ceiitial India Bailway Adinmis- 
tr.ation 

Aiiikan Lifflt /fuiZu'fl?/ — This rail\va\, which 
IS on the ‘Z' 0" gauge and 18 2.> rules m length, 
eoinmencc's at Bntindaung, on the Kalapanzin 
river. (15 mill's north bv rncrot the Port ot 
Vkyal), and run- in a westcilv direction erossing 
the' bewedet Pass at mile 8 hv means of a 
tiimiel feet long tiom which point it 
I descends till ^Faungdaw is rc.nehed at the JOth 
I mile, th(' teimmus on the Naaf Bivei being 
' 2i mill' luitlier on It has been eonstriieh d 
with the object, cbieflx , ot sei ving the tluougb 
trainc p.i^.'ing between tlu' sti* imei sciMces on 
tlie two iiaeis 

'The line was oiieiud for public tiaflie on thi* 
l">tU Pciniiarv lOiD 

I Pachora ^iamner Jinilimy — This line, 31 (>2 
mile-, in kngtli on the 3' (>" gauge b.is lieen 
built and will bo woi ed b\ flic (Jn'at Inclj.in 
Piniiisiila Bailway Company tor the Paehoi.i- 
.lamner B.ulwav Coinpaii\, under the rcFuti' 
tdins ol tlie Br.inch Jane Terms Besolutioii 
3’le' line was opened tbiougliout lor public 
ti.ifTlc on 21th Ala re! 1 1919 

Private Enterprise. 

Tl‘(‘ consti action ot br.uicli lines with capit.il 
j)ro\id«d bv companie-, lloated m India and l)\ 
Distiiet Boards oi other loc.il bodies lias 
nndeigoao no change during the year iindi'i 

UMCW 

hi Mew ol the alten d llii.ancial C'onditions 
whnh ba\e followed theaiai, it is possibk* that 
an entile ucoii'-uleiation oL the methods luthei- 
loloi.ovMcl ‘ol atti.ieting Indian capital may 
be nee( s-ary 

Ko loncessions weit' gianied dining the veai 
eithci to ('omp.mies or to loc.il bodies foi tb. 
const] ncl’on ot new railways but tollowmg the 
j) 0 lie\ winch lliev had tiained Fietore restrictions 
were imposed, the Bailway Board, in order that 
theie miglit bi no undue delay in ri'summg .i 
full ])iogi unme ot new consti uct ion on the rctinn 
ot more noimal conditions, have earned on 
negotiations with Branch Line ]>romoters, as 
t.ir .IS pc^sible, short ol actual notation, m regard 
to ]>ioiecls winch wcic .ilreidy under Considei- 
ahon hc'toio tie* w.ir oi hi\e since been put 
toiw.ird hi aeeoi dance with tins policy, the 
J^.ulwav Bo.'iil ivad under then cou&ub'ration 
w'ben tile ve.ii ( losed, pioposals for thi' construe 
tion ot a iinnilx r of br.inch railway m all par^s 
ot India Loxciing an aggieg.iti' mileage ot 3,701 
.and m\ oiling a total cxpeuditure oi about 11^ 
millions sterliii" 

Important Lines Under Construction 

Itaisi Naifpur Railway with a Rraiich to the 
Pench Valleif Coal Fields — The wdiole project, 
238 mill's in length will, when completed, 
torm part of a diiect through \torth and 
South bioad gaii 20 connection, but as so lai 
coubtiuctod it luinishes an additional outlet 
for the tuitlic of tho J’eneh Valiev Coal 
I'lelds, on impoitant source ol coal sujiply in the 
dithculties caused by tho wai 

The project is dnided into three sections, 
viz, Northern, from J tarsi to Amla ; Southern, 
from Amla to Nagpur : and Eastern, from Amla 
to Par.ibia (I’eneh V.illey Branch) 
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Lines under Consiruciion 


The Northern Section, Itaisj to Amla (KO 5h 
miles), VI as completed and opened tor tiaffle m 
September 191 1. 

The eastern Section, Anila to Panisia (3?> 8G 
miles), was oj ened on the 1st !Xov<‘mbei 191 r» 

On the .Soiitliern Section, Amla to Na'jf m 
(10 i 74 imlt'Si), the work on tunnels and eaith- 
vvork IS m hand onl\ on Divi'.ion No ‘3 (Ard.i 
to Pandhnrna), the remainnij' work on llii'. 
Ihvision and aM 'voiks on Division No I 
(Pandhuina to Aaiifun) hiving been postponed 
tiM the end ol the v\ai 

The (ons^nntion ot the Tlombiy Oveihc'ad 
DoniiKtion involves mivli lusavv work m the 
lii'ait ot the eilv and will fiioMde an eas, i ipul 
(‘oniiniin''*ation lor tindefs. fassm ^ lKtvv<‘en tlx* 
tuisirx'ss cf'ntu of lioinl)av in the 'uinit' of 
\ietoria 'I ernnniis across fx* (heat Indian 
I'oninsnla Kailvvav Doods Yaid it Wadi Ihindcr 
to the !ii 111 ) wan iioiiscs and (otton niaikit near 
Ma/atraon on the JIai 1)0111 lirnnh h.iilwav 
Owinir to the difiieiiitv ot olil onnii gilder 
woik it IS not po‘ slide to siv wlx'n tlu' Inn will 
lie Of (Mi'“d 

Sccun'lerahafl-Cadival Ncnbim/ — The Si cum 
dcralnd (imhva) Jiailwav whuli i- hun r 
loustnuti'd h\ the > i/.uiTs (fiia'anhed Stat** 
Uailwav- Companv is tfie [uopi'tlv ot IDs 
Pvalted IJialnusx tlu Ni/ams (foM.nnient 
Whin (oinpliled, it wdl altonl in onib t to tlie I 
port ot 'Moinmirao liom the southnn paitsoi the ' 
DvdfialMd Stall* and will hnk up the i.ntn { 
craiiire .svstein oi that State •‘•itli tlx im tn* }j:a.i«(' 
sictions ol the "Madias and Soutlxin ai.ihi.it la ! 
and South Inuian Jhuiwn- 

'! h<* ti’st set I ion lioni Secundoiahad to M.ib' ’ 
hubna<jrai, 70* JO miles, w is opened thronuhoul \ 
to p.issi’nm 1 lialhi on tin 1st Oct/)h''i _ i 

.ind the s^eojid section M.ihh'il nairai to W tn.i- ' 
p.iiti Road, ‘5 » 10 miles, on (he bt Apiil I*>17 
OwiiiJ to the nond(!ivei\ ot peiinuiunt wav . 
material the coiistieition ot tlx* leununmv sei - 
lion was s'lsjiendi'd tih the i ixi ot ilic war 

The open seetions.in hf*inir vvoiked hv t.he ! 
Ni/'iiiTs (jnnianteed St-di* K.iilw.ivs t'ompanv 1 
under tlie ti nus of an aun eineiit, bitweiu IDs 
Dxalti'd Jlishtiess the Ni/.m/s (,o\einnunt ami 
the (Vunpanv. 

Nn'^hJci KiJenston Ratlnay. — 'I'lus extension i 
of' the Onetta-Vnshki Railway w.is stalled m i 
Septemhei D'K) The coi.utrv ])ass(*t| throu'-di 
IS d(*sert Imt lopojfi'/iijhii .ihv (*.is'% l)(*inir .*« . 
seii(*s oi gentle undukitioiis of sand anl ‘■hiiudi j 
inormiifr into stone covereh wifh clav and s ,(t^ '> 
' oii'-ilonieMte j 

The first 1 5 inii.'s of tlx him, fi.au Nmhki to 
Miux'dvval, w.is liaiidid over toi ji.issengei 
tralhc in A pril 1919 ‘ind tlx* portion tiom Ahnnd- 
wal to D.i,lbamlm, 10‘i links, is expected to be 
opened for pasM*iurei li.xthe daiim, tlx told 
weather ot 1919 A lurthei Jcuvth of 1S> miles 
up to jMiijaw.i IS und(*r eon "ti in lion, i.xilhcad 
haviii" readied that point 'J'heic aie no woiks 
or features of bpee’al intciest 
ShxmoqOr Ara^alu KatUmy.—lAw^ is a iretic 
flange line. 2<) 80 miles in lencrtli It is 
an extciiPion of the Ihiui Shimojia iJianeh 
of the Mysore State Kailwavs ani is the 
lirst section ol tlx* lines th it will he cons- 
tnicted to open up the westein portion of the 
slunioga T>is*^iiet and pocsihb to connect with .i 
tioit on the WVst Coast Comtnution was 
etaitod duiin" 1 el ruaiy l‘>19, 1 
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N^w Construction In Indian States. 

'J'lie piogress of new c'onstriietion in Indian 
States has abo sl.iekened owing ])artlv to tlx* 
ditlicultv moht'uiiing ]x ruuinent. v av mateiials 
and rolling stoi k and par'lv <o kii k ol luuds 
eaiised bv tlx* tuitlx i lai'v eonti ilmtion-., dueet 
and indnei't. whieb tlx* Indiiu St 'tis b.ive made 
to the Dunciial iisourei*s tor tlx fonduit ot tlx* 
war Tlx tollowimi new lines wen* however, 
siin boned durma tlx M'ai iindi'r n v x'w — 

MysoiiK. 

length 

Uailwavs in miles 

1 Sbnnogi - \t I'-.ilu (luetn* gaugi ) 29 .sO 

2 Kaniin.imoind'-lir nkipii! ( 2 ' 0 ' u.iugi ) 219 (> 
t'Casanhacllii-Uenkipui (g' 0 " g.iiige) 2 ! 7 t 

JlHOM'i It 

Jiholpur-Raikliei.i ( 2 " <>" g.iuee) 22 ‘U 

4 'Jie lollow mg table gives a (*oiMp[ite list ol 
r.iilw.iv s wbx b wi n* undi*! {*i)nstiui turn in Imli.in 
st'iti*- duiing tlx* \ ( ai — 

Bvuonv Statk 

1 eiiglb 

ll.nlwavs in mile'- 

1 Clioramli-fvoi.il b" g.iugi > II (s 

2 Dho’.int Ro i.l- Ik ••bia n bixfn* •s,im’’e) 22 ’2 

3 Molijiui.t-'r.inkhiii.i (2' »» ' iMugi ) ‘2f» 29 

1 Okh.ini.iml.il (MX In eaiige) *7 1)2 

iJnvVNvrsMi 

.s.iv.ir Kiimll i-'VF ihu ) .1 with luamh to 

I’oit Mint \ K tc»t (ni tie g.iuei ; ' ‘50 

C'T-TCIT 

Amai-T. I ’lian ( 2 ' (»" u.im: ) 2 5 7 '» 

H^DUUAhVl-) 

Wbinapiitv Jirnd-tJ.i'lw.il (iix lie g.nigi ) 1*5 

J ill rri 


1 Pals 111 '-Sfkai (riK tie g im/i ) . 10 SO 

2 Mk.i' -.lliuiipiii fi'x In ".imu ) .59 «'> 

.loDiiiM n 

M.irwai Simln.ic) (uu tn g.iuge) 77 S) 

.) UNAOAP 

'J ahila-T n.i (untie g.iugc) . 12 OS 

Mv sour, 

1 'I .n|.»s.l- Ilf bbe ( J' 0" ii.iuf-'c) 9 

2 Chu kj.iui-Ciutaldlug (i.x'to gauge) 20 oo 

’ Slun.o'-M \i 'salii (iix'f le gauge) 2b SO 


I K.imrnngundi Ikiikipui ( 2 ' 0 "g.nig() 22 oi; 
b Xg.i-.iuli.idlu-Rrukifiui ( 2 ' 0 " gauge) ! 71 
\mougst the Dnliau St.iti whidi now own 
pio|Hitv 111 tlx sli.),)' I'l i.iilw.ivs .ire ~ 

Raiod.i il d’i.ib.id lih.ivuagii, (fomial, 
I'm b u'd.ii , .lodb])!!!. Rliopal lafxd.i, 

Moivi, .lun.ig.i.l, K I'lmiir, Ko'hajuir, Jt.i)- 
kot. Id pur try-ore, Coc i h Beli’ii, < w.ihoi, 
dewai, I'ol.ih \a\.iueMr, R.n[iipki 15 iki- 
m*T, Idu lugadia. I'.ii'akmii di C.iuib.iv, 
\F,.ie’ kotl.i liud.Codiin 'I'nivainoi' Ciitdi, 
J.iipui, tiouibbiu), Saiigli Dbo'piu, .ind 
I».'li.iwal[)n 7 'I'h'* ouln in whnli tlx so 
iiaiP'saii given K [in ‘merits apino viin.it, *h' 
the -('qu(*in*(* in whidi the diUni lit 
St.it es Hist began to in ti rest themselves in 
sehem(*n)l lailw.iv extension 
1 he totil mileage oi railwavs m Tndian States 
open to ti.iihc at tno dose of the v(*ai was .'i.OOO 
mil' s, di-tiibuted helwc'cn the vanoii« gauges as 
iindei — 



Allies 

0" g.auge 

9 ( 5 ‘J 

" gam I* 

o 2 >(, 

(," gaugi 

',iX> 

(1" g.tu".* 

502 
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The Chief Railways, 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Kailway, which is con- 

structed on the im lre pau^^o. starts from Chitta- 
poiip and runs thiough Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills mto Assam. It is woiKt'd 
under a limited puarantee bv a company whose 
contract is t Jiminable in 19121. 

\Filri!"( opdi 070 00 

Capital out), jy IS l<i,()l,o(»o 

Net f'tn limps . l?0 07 000 

lOarninps j)( r eoiit 1 1.7 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Ib'npal and North-Western Kailviav was 
constructed on the metre paupe sy-tem by a 
company without any Go\ eminent assistance 
othei than fi('e land and ivas openeii to tr.Jhc 
111 1887. The system was bepun in »874 as 
the 'J'lihut State K.iilvxay. In 1890 thi« lim 
was leased by Goveinraent to the Bcnpal 
and Noith-Western Jtailwav. Since then e\- 
tensive additions liaM* been inidc m botli 
sections It is conncetc'd with the Ka]put.ina 
metre paupe system at Cawnpoie and with 
the Eastern Benpal State Kailwav at Ivhati- 
har and the Oudh and Kohllkhand llailwav 
at Benares- 

Mlic.lpi opi 11 .?,0u2 i"> 

Capita! out Ja v . . 1 7,(i| <1,000 

.N('t eai’iliips l,'»}.‘H,000 

Call limps j»i‘i emit. . 8 So 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Benpal-Nappui Kailway was eomimmccd 
as a metre paupe tiom ^app^l^ to Chhaiis- 
parh in the Central rrovimes in 188? A 
eompanv was lormed undei a puaiantce whun 
took ovei the line, eonveited it to the bioad 
paupe ami extended it to Howrah, Cuttaik and 
Kalin. In iy<)l a pait ot the Ease Coast Stale 
Railway troin Cuttack to VIzapapatam was 
tiansferred to it and m the same ^eai 
sanction was given for an extension to tlie 
coal Helds and for a connection wnth the Brunch 
or the East Jndiau Railway at Harihaipui 

'Niik-a^’c opi 11 .. 2 7 >2 I 

Capital mitia V Rs 1 1 ,‘)8,4 1 ,0(M 

Nctiainnips .. Jls .5,1 !, 17,000 

Eaininps pei rent , 7 48 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one or the oiipinal puaraiit(‘cd 
railways. It w'as eoinmenced tioin Surat i ta 
Baroda to Ahinodatiad, hut was subsequenth 
extended to Bombay The oiipmol contr.ut 
was ternimable in 1880, but the period w.is 
extended to 1907 , and tlien lencwed under 
revised conditions In 1887 the Rajpiitana 
Malwa metre paupe systen, of State railways 
was leased to tiie Coinpiiny and has since been 
incorporated in it On IJic opening of the 
Napda-Mutlia, pivinp liroad paupe connec- 
tion through Ikistein Rnjpiilana with Delhi 
the workiiip wu'a cut rusted to this Company. 
On the nequi’-ition ot I Ik* Conqianv in April 1007 
the* puicliaso pnee was li\» d .it <l 11,(>87,.78| 
Mihnpoopcii . .. 1,778 12 

C.iliital oiitla> . 28,02, 7.’, 000 

Net eainiups . . *',21,17,000. 

Earnings pci cent 1 1 . 1 J. 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway Is an isolated line, and 
aitlioupl) various routes have been ‘surveyed 
tOore is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with the Railaav ‘'\stem ot Indiii m the near 
intuie In lepK to a rme-tion in the Imrcnal 
I ecri latne Coiim il m 1910, Sii \rthni Xndeison 
>iid - ‘ Dnnm' 1‘>1 '-17 exti nsne snrvev opeia • 
tioiis w(i(‘ earnul out to .iseertam Ihi* host 
‘il’enment tor .i laihvav (onneetion alonir the 
(oasr route lutwcin iTiit.ipon!/ and certain 
station- on the Bnim.i ]{aih\a\s south of Alari- 
dal.n V ii\ i! iMiiti* m i th(> Hill onp Valiev be- 
twein tin* noitUein si etion of the A*-sam- 
B'li'ral Railwa\ .ind the softinn of the Bunna 
R,ij|wa\s north of Al.indidav was to have been 
surxovtd diiiiin; th(‘ follow mg ‘asir but was 
post pom (1 bt cause of the war Jt is now pro- 
posi'd to eonnneme this smxev dnunp tin* 
roiniivj cold wiathei, and on its <*oinpletion. 
Grneinniei't will liaxe suflieient intormation 
enable them to deiule whieh route shall he 
adoptei* T'hiis no •uramJements loi the eon- 
stinetum ot a line h.*\e \(‘t l)ei*n made nor has 
an\ (onii'-sioi! Imm n gianted, b 1- it is piob.ible 
that the line sihited will he h'lilt at the (ost 
ot • oMimiK'iit and woikcd hv om* or other ot 
the main lines wtiuli it will corineet * It was 
eoniiu nudasn Mate U.nlwavand transferred 
in 1S9<» to a Coii'pauv iindiT .i guuiantei . 

Uileegt {qieil .. I,h()4 08 

(*apitil outlay .. . . 21. !7 1-1,00{) 

Net eaininps .. 1,2 1,(57, 000, 

k.iinnips jH I cent 0 27 

Eastern Bengal. 

Tb'* Eastern Bengal State Railway w-as pro- 
moted umlei the oiipmal form of guarantee 
and wa*- tonstmeted on the broad gauge The 
ilrst poition of tin* line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 18(52. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Noithein Benpal State 
Railwax, winch ran from the north bank of 
the Oangr's to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to i).Ji jei ling. Tiicse two portions 
of the lino were amalpamated in 1884 mto one 
State Railway 

\P1( .I'u opt a . . (>‘21 21 

Capital iMitiav 24,(>(5,S.S,()()() 

N't't c.ii nmgs 1 00,00,000 

J .11 11 mgs p« i f ('lit . 1 00 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Hallway is one of the three 
railways sinctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under tfie old form of guarantee. 
The til St -lection from Howrah to Baiidua was 
opened in 1854 end at th»* (line of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Haniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta trom North- 
ern India ami is consequendv fea bv all the 
laipe iHilw.iv systems connected xvith it. In 
1880 tiie Government pmcliascd the line, 
pajinp ihe shaielioiders by annuities, but 
leased it agim to the company to woik under 
a contiuct which is tciininablo m 1919. 
Mileage open . .. 2,770 84. 

Caiai.ll oiitl.iy .. .. 70 ()2,9‘>,000. 

Net earumps . . . 0,07^01,000. 

Earniups ncr cent 11.00. 



India and Ceylon. 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway ts the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro* 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
r> per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of tins line vta 
Poona to Raichur, where It connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore whore it 
inoots the East Indian Railway The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Chats, 
these sections being 15f miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and OJ miles on the Thai Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an airangemeni with the Indian Midland RaiJ- 
wav that line ’Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

’MiUvige ofK'ii 
(J.ipdul otdlav 
^<’t 0 irniinrs 
Etirnings j»( i ei nt 


0 JJ') ‘20 
72,Gl,(r>,0(»0 
5 ,') 1 , 20,000 
7 t) \ 


Madras Railway. 


The Madias Railway was the third of the 
original railways constiuctcd as expeiiiuental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It w.is 
projected to run in a north-westcily direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly diiection to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract 111 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahiatta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge. built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Countiv 
and released to a large Cornjiany called t-lic 
Madras and Soiitheiri Mahiatta Jtaihvay 
Company The mileage is ,i,l09 01. 

Mileage oju'ii .. 1 ()(» 1 11 

Capital out laN .. 19, r», 70,000 

i\et eaintn-is .. J,h9, 19,000 


Earnings pei « ent 


9 


The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-l)eIhi Rail- 
way, which w^a.s promoted by a Company under 
the original torni ot guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Jaihoit and trom Karaehi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotii and 
Multan was unbiulged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 187 J - 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railw^ays and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshaw^ar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab- Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the Noith- 


Westcrii State Itaihvav. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


INFileare ojm'II 
Capital imtlay 

Nft eariiim.'s 
I'anumrs jxn ((‘nl, 


5, 140 9.”) 
.. 1 , 00 , 10 , 01,000 
0,38,11,000 
l>.01 


Oudli and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rolnikhand liailw’uy was another 
of the lines eonstructoil undi'i ilie onginal foim 
ot guaiantee. It began tiom the noith bank 
oi the Ganges running through KohilKlmnd as 
jai as Sahaj.iiipnr whore it joins the Nortli- 
V\e-.tern State Railway It was not until 
J8S7 that tin* brnlge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and conneeted with the East linlian 
Raihvay. To cttect a connection between (he 
metie gauge s\ sterns to the North and those 
to the South ot the G.inges, a third lail was 
laid iK tween Bhunwal and Cawmpoie. The 
Cmnpanv’s contract expir(*tl in 18S9 when 
tin* Railwav was ])urelused by the State and 
has s.ncc l>eon woiketl as a State Railway 


MiliaieojM'n 
Capital out! iv 
N('t'ai lungs ,, 

L.iiniivz pi i M lit . . 


l,()il .1 
M,9(.,l<l,O()0 
1,97,17,000 
S 98 


The South ‘Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one ot 
Jit oiigmal glia ran tei'd railways Jt was 
begun by the Great Soutiiein India Railway 
Coiupanv as a bioad gauge line , but was eoii- 
vtited alti 1 the seventies to the metro gauge 
Tills line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Sontliern India, south ot the 
'-ouih-westlineof the, Madras Itailway Betwei'n 
Tuticorm and Ce>lon a li rrv pervne vv is for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to ( evlon i'la Rameshwaram was openi'd at 
the beginning of 4914. As the original eontrael 
ended m 1907, a new contiact was enteied up- 
on with the Comjionv on the 1st of Januaiy 
1908 

Mile.igi open .. .. 119 80 

C.ijHtil ontlav .. .. 7,‘2 ’,81,000 

Net earnings .. (>8,0 1,000 


l arnnig^ pi i (i iit 


9 10 


The Native States. 


The pniKipal Native State Railways aie* 
The NiZcim’s, constructed by a comimny under 
a gimrantio fjom the Hyderabad State, the 
Jvathiawai s>sU*in of railwavs, constructed 
by subseuiitions, among tlie several Chiefs m 
Katlmiwar , the .lodhpur-Bikaner Raihvav , con- 
stiucled by the Jo'lhpur and Bikaner Chiefs, 
the system ot lailways m the Punjab, construct- 
ed by tlje Hatuila, Jind, Malcr Ivotia, and 
Kashmir I'hieis , and the raihvajsin Myi'ou , 
constuutid by the M^^orc State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 

TIk* po^'.ibiUty ot coniKitiug India and Ci'y- The South Indian Jliilvvay li.ivmg bri n < \- 
lou by a railway iKioss tlie bank ol sand extend- ' teudi d to Dlunushkodi, the ->outlK*inmost point- 
ing the whole way f 10 m Rameswaram to Mannar, of Rami*svvaram Island, and the teylon Oov- 
has been reported on irom time to time, since ernment Railway to Talaimarmar, on Mainiui 
1895 various schemes having been suggested. Island, two points distant from laeh other 
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about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a sohd 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
** Adam's Bridge ”, to 8upci>.ede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between tlicse two noints. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Jtallway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. Tins project con 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhaniishkodi Point on the Indian side* to Talai 
raannar 3‘oint on the Ceylon side, a length ol 
20.05 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the drj' 
land of the various lands, and 12.80 will bo in 
vrater The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen t no difficulty The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
yiosed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concreti* pihs, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner lacc*s 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chain*- 
and t^ansve^^ely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
con Crete will be slipped in to position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom J^astly. the space enclosed by the 
slabs Will be filled in with sand 

The top of the concrete work will be earned 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by nutans of vrati-r 
jets. This causeway, it is cx^ct(*d, w*ll cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of B*mcswarara island and Mannar island. 

If this method of construction is adopb^d, it 
is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, v%z : — 
Dhaniishkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately ni lakhs. 

IndO'Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Bmden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Eichards, M. Inst, 0 E., to be the cngineer- 
in -charge of the surveys to determine the host 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coast route apyiears to be the fayoured one. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 


of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from tile town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it ciiiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 2C0 miles fiom Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone lnnum(‘ral)le spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled lulls cast of j!\kyal) and Chittagong 
At its southern end the height of the ndgi* is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
teet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
b( tween India and Burma This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
nee traflie and the cost of this would have to be 
add(‘d t^ the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hiikong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr K. A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route is eati- 
inated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges ot liilis with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four mih's of tunnelling 
through the tlireemain ridges and Lhiough other 
hills and more than 100 miles of cxptmsive un- 
dulating railway with giades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route sccius to be the cheapest 
one as it is estimated to cost £3,500,000 This 
line IS only about 284 miles long and it presents 
fewer engineering difficulties than either iho 
Coast or the Manipur route. One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route He in open country 
capable of cultivation though at present it is 
only very thinly populated. Only one range of 
hills has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet Tlien* are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall 

It Is understood tliat the construction of 
this line will constitute one of the first changes 
on the Railway Budget when normal conditions 
are restored. 
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Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

These are the latest figures published in 1918. (<«) Shown under Native State lines against Kolar District Railway. 
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W orked by a Company. t Amalgamated with East Indian llailwav. 

X These are tlie latest figures published in 1918. 
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kaihtay Mileage. 



Worked b> a Company. t These are the latest figures published in 1018. 
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Irrigation, 


In the West irrigation is a rare* luxury, de- 
signed where it exists to increase the produc- 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
necessity to ex-stcnce. For m India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Sind and the 
South-West Punjab, which arc practically rain- 
less ; there are others, such as the Eeccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pie- 
canous, owing to the irregularity of the rainfall 
and the long intervals when the crops may bo 
exposed to a blazing sun and a desiccating wmd ; 
there are some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few highly favoured distiicts, 
can only be matured by the aid of iiiigation 
There aie great aieas wiicre a single ciop, which 
IB called tlic khanf, or ram crop, can in normal 
years be raised by the unas^-isted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the rabi or cold wcathci 
crop, IS largely deiicndcnt on irugation. Inas- 
much as 111 India si\ty-five per cent, of the popu- 
lation IS still dependent upon agiicultiirc tor the 
means oi livc*lihood, this brief summary indi- 
cates the enormous importance of iriigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History. — It is natural, in such 
conditions, that iirigation in India should have 
been practised from time immemorial. In the 
histoiy and imagery of the East, there is 
no figure raoie familiar than the well, with 
primitive moans for raising the water, followed 
to-day much as tliey were in liible days. 
In the early records of the peoples of India, 
dating back to many years before the 
Christian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irngation. Wells have been in 
use from time immemorial , most of the in- 
numerable tanks in Southern Inclu have been 
in use for many generations; the piactiee of 
drawing olf the tiood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaiies by means of small inundation canals 
has been followed from a very early date; and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
are still to be found the remains of ancici\l iiri- 
gation channels, which have been buried tor 
centuries in the undergrowth of the forests 
But in the diiection of constructing large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the great iivcr little was done befoic 
the advent of British rule, and they are com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes.— Irrigation works 
in India may be divided into three mam 
heads — wells, tanks and canals. The greatest 
and the most impressive arc the canals, and 
these may arrest attention flr»t, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule. They have iii British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation ceitam 
works In the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell into difficulties, 
and the system into disfavour ; during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lawience it was decided 
that all irrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 
should be constructed through direct agency 
and should be constructed by the State from 
loan funds as produotive public works. 


The British Inheritance. — The British 
Government in India inherited a few major 
irrigation works. One of these was the Grand 
Anicut — the loral term for barrage — stretching 
across the width of the Cauvery lliver in 
Madias. In the Punjab there were a few 
canals, chiefly inundation — that is above the 
nonnul bed of the nver and fed from the flood 
current — constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to its pioxmiitv to Delhi, 
the waters ot the Jumna were brought to the 
neighbourhood of the city by the Mughals It 
is doubttul if these woiks ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or coiifeircd much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
which the British engineers worked. In South- 
ern India, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut aeii'ss the Coleroon lliver, so as to 
I secuic the full level icqiiired foi the utilisation 
, of the (fraud Anicut across the Cauvery. He 
also designed the woiks which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of three croies, irrigate 
moic than two million acres in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
I Cuutley constructed the great Ganges Canal, 

I which takes off from the river near Jlardwar 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere. ]n this way were laid 
the foundations of the irrigation system in 
India. The work was gradually pushed for- 
! waid In Northern India a gieat system of 
I canals was constiuetid, chiefly in the Punjab 
, and the Unit(‘d Provirucs. Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to bo classed 
amongst the wonders of the woild. It irrigates 
nearly two imlhoii acics, or about two-Ofths ot 
the cultivable aiea in Egypt, with an ordinar\' 
1 discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet pei 
, second, or about six t-imes that of tiie Thames at 
'reddiugton The Chenab and the Jlicluin 
Canals brought under irrigation gieat areas ot 
I Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
I system ot State colonisation, which relieved the 
! congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colonies of over one million ot 
1 people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads In the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works weie constructed, hko 
Lake Fife and Lake Whiting, diawmg their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
the and tracts of the Deccan. In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most imaginative 
irrigation work in the world ; by the device of 
constructing a reseivoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the watei by 
means of a tunnel through the intervening hill, 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on its watershed and poured its w'aters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. Bub 
th^e Deccan works did not pay. The culti- 
vatons would not use the water m years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on tlie rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective irrigation to 
wilt for want of funds. 

The Irrigation Commission.— In order 
to substitute policy for spasmodic effort, tfic 
Irrigation Commission was appointed by Lord 
Curzon’s Government in 1901 . It made a 
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detailed survey of the conditions of the country, 
and produced the report which is the founda- 
tion of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 
The figures compiled by the Commission illus- 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop in the 
irrigating provinces of Hritish India, in round 
numbers 44 million acres, oi 101 per cent, weie 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
]8i million acrc'^ or 42 per cent, was watered liy 
State works (canals and tanks), and 2.">1 million 
acres, or 58 per cent, from piivati' works, ot 
which rather more than one halt vias Irom wells 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by (io\einment works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the urea under private iriigation 
had increased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to thi' irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or per cent. Includ- 
ing the Native btates the area under irrigation 
annually within the British Empire was 
placed at 5;{ million aeies (Ih million from 
canals, 16 million fiom wells, 10 million from 
tanks, and 8 million from ot-lier sources). 
The Commission repoit('d that the held tor the 
construction ot new works of any magnitude on 
winch the net revenue would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and paits ot Madras — tracts* for 
the most part not liable to famine. They 
recommended that works of this class sliould be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be piofltablc investments, but aKo 
because they would inciease the tood supply ot 
the country. Then addiessing themselves to 
the question of famine piotection, they woiked 
out a very interesting equation. 'J’aking the 
district of Sliolapur, in the Boinbav lu'cean, 
perhaps the most famnn-susceptible district 
in India, they calculated that the cost of tumme 
leiief m it was 5 lakhs ot rupees a year Fiom 
this deduction, ami making allowan<*e for the 
advantage ot famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relict, they said that the State was. justi- 
fied in protecting the land in .such a distiict at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fail even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra piojccl. and of a scheme foi 
stoiagc work on the Kistna. They projiosed 
that Government should undertake the construc- 
tion of piotcctive woiks for the rice-growmg 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project in Bundelkhaud. The Commis- 
sion further sketched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed in different 
parts ot India, which would cost not less than 
44 crores of rupees and would result in an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 acies to the irrigated area. 
They estimated tliat the construction of these 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess ot interest charges on capital cost over 
tho net revenue produced from the works. 
Against this would have to be set the reduction 
m the cost of future famines resulting from the 
constiuciion of the works, which the Commission 


put at 31 lakhs per annum. The balance of 
13 lakhs would represent the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famine which the works 
would attoid, and for all otliei indirect advan- 
tages winch might be attributed to them. 
'I he principal effect of the Irrigation Commis- 
sion’s leport w'as to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and tlie progress since made has 
been remarktible. 

Irrigation Dues. — The charges for iiii- 
g.itioi , whether taken in tho torm of lu- 
iianeed I.md io\(‘im(5 )i of oecupieis' aiiu owner*’ 
lates, \aiv veiy much, depending on this kind 
oi Cl op, tho quantity ol water required lor 
it and the time whim it is ri qmied, tlio quality 
ol the soil, the intciisitv or constancy ol tlie 
demand ami thi' value oi irrigation in 
mire.isiug the outturn In the immediate 
Miau’.ty ol Poona a rate ol Its 50 an acn 
IS jiaid lor sugarcane 'J’lus is quite an 
exceptional rat-e, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made piacticablc only because tlie 
cultivators, by liigh manuimg, can raise a ciop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On otliei paits of the Miitha canal the late 
vanes fiom Its 40 to Rs. 12, and on othei 
canals in the Bombay Deccan from Its 25 to 
Its 10 per acie In Madras the maximum rate 
for sugar ane is Its 10, and m the Punjab it 
does not exceed Its 8-8. The rale charged for 
nee varies m Madras from Its 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal trom Its. 2-8 to Its. 1-8 per acre In 
both these piovinces iiiigation is practically 
confined to ncc , in the Punjab, where this ciop 
is not extensively grown, the rate varies fiom 
Rs 7 to Its 3-4 pel acre Tlie ordinary rate in 
the Panjal) for wheat, whieli is the principal 
crop, vanes tioru Its 4-4 to Rs. 3-12, and for 
fodder ciops fiom Its. 3 to 2-8 per acre. The 
average rate realised Irom major works for 
inigalion of ail kinds is about its. 3-8 per acre, 
Ihc piovincial aveiages being Rs 1-9 in 8ind 
and Bengal , Rs 3-4 in the Punjab , Its 4-8 m 
Madias, tlic United Piovinces and the Bombay 
Deccan TJic chaiges for irrigation may be 
taken as vaiying from 10 to 12 per cent, of the 
value of the ciop, except in liengal and the 
I Bombay Deccan, wdicre tho avciage is little 
inoie than six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation.— T’wenty yeais 
ago a gicat de.il wms heard about tho 
desirability oi coustruoting navigation canals, 
either in conjunction with litigation ni for 
transjioit, pure ami simple The idea is 
now exploded. It received a certain stimulus 
fiom the unpiofitable character of Indian rail- 
ways, and the handsome earnings of the irriga- 
tion works , It received its quietus when the 
railways turned the corner. Broadly speaking 
It may bo said that navigation and irrigation 
rights clash , navigation is not only costly, bni 
it cannot be maintained during the season oi 
short supply, except to the detriment ol ir^iua- 
tion. Outside the deltaic tracts of B'uigul, 
OiLssa, Madras and Smd, navigable canals will 
never be ot much use for the purpose of inland 
navigation There is however considerable 
scoiie for connecting canals to improve the 
facilities for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. This is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Goverumeui. 
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The purpose of artiflcial irrigation is to 
supplement the rainfall on which the welfare and 
prosperity of India so largely depends, and con- 
sequently the demand for canal irrigation lluctu- 
ates considerably with the nature of the monsoon 
and the intensity of the winter rains. When 
till* rainfall is copious and well distributed there 
I', little demand for artiiieial irrigation, but, in the 
event of a failure eitlier ot the monsoon or of the 
winter rains, the canals arc taxed to tlicir utmost 
capacity and the officers respousilile are then 
laced with tlie ditBcult task of allotting the 
available supplies in the most equitable 
manner, so as to provide for the irrigation of as 
large an area as possible I'heso dilficultles 
had not, ho\vevcr, to be faced during the Acai 
1917-18, for the monsoon of 1917 w’as most propi- 
tious and the rainfall abundant, especially 
dining the month of Sophunber, which is the 
most critical period of the agricultural year. 
Puring the monsoon period trom June to Sep- 
tember 1917, the total rainfall in the plains of 
India was, as a whole, some 17 per cent, m 
excess of normal, this being the highest excess 
ever recorded. 

The monsoon rain fall, of 1917 was thus re- 
markable for its unusual abundance, csiiocially 
in north-west and central India, and for the ab- 
sence of any extensive break, and eonsequently 
the areas irrigated by the Ooveinnienfc canals 
were considerably restricted, the heavy and late 
rainfall permitting the winter crops to be sown 
largely without the aid of canal water 

Total area Irrigated. — During the ycai 
the total area irrigated by all classes 
of works in India, excluding the areas irrigated 
in the Native States, amounted to nearly 20 
million acres or about 40,625 square miles 
'Powards this area the Productive Works contri- 
buted 10,922,000 acres, the Protective Works 

497.000 acres, and the Minor Works 8,477,000 
acres. 

Productive Works.— -The area irrigated by 
Productive Works w'as greatest m the Punjab, 
where over 7ir million acres w’ere recorded 
The Madras Presidency came next with an 
area of million acres, while in the United 
Provinces and Suid, the areas irrigated hy the 
Productive Canals amounted to 2,871,000 acres 
and 1,364,000 acres, respectively. Bihar and 
Orissa contributed 798,000 acres, the North-West 
Frontier Province 362,000 acres, and Burma 

264.000 acres. 

The total capital outlay, direct and indirect 
to the end of the year on Ih’oductive Irrigation 
Works, including those under construction, 
amounted to nearly 67} crores. The gross 
revenue for the year amounted to 701 J lakhs 
and the working expenses to nearly 216^ lakhs 
The net revenue was therefore a little over 485 
lakhs which represents a return of 8 40 per 
cent on the total capital outlay. This figure 
indicates the remunerative character of the 
Productive Irrigation Works ot India, especially 
when it is considered that this percentage 
represents only receipts from water rates 
and a share of enhanced land revenue, and 
that no credit is given for the large addi- 
tional revenues, due directly to the opening up 
of new tracts by irrigation, which are obtained 
by the railways and under such heads as stamps. 


postTge, salt, etc Tn the sever.*!! Presidencies 
and ino Vinces the return on capital outlay was 
highest in the Punjab where the canals yielded 
11*95 per rent In Madras, including schemes 
which have pro Ned unremunerative the per- 
centage of retmii was 9*95 while in the iJniterl 
ProMiiees and Sind letnnis of S 02 and 6 00 
jK'r cent lchpeeti^cl 5 weie realwed 

Protective Works. — The fofal .uea ungatul 
hy the thirtv-siv J*ioteetive Works in operation 
aiuountcMi to 497,000 acres. Towards this tlie 
United J*roMneos contributed nearly 200,000 
acres and Madras nearly 107,000 acres. In the 
Deccan and (hijarat nearly 70,000 acres were 
irrigated. In the two other province^ where 
Protective Works are in operation, 66,000 acres 
W’ere irrigated in Bihar and Drissa and 54,000 
acres in the ( Central Provinces 

The total capital outlay on works of this clas 
amounted to over 1,012^ lakhs. J’he net 
revenue ior the year was only a little o\er om* 
lakh, wdiich is equivalent to 0 10 per cimt. on tlu* 
total copital outlay. This low return is puiilv 
due to the fact that the capital account is at 
present swelled by expcnditnn' on works uiidi'r 
coTistnictiou w’hieh have not vet commenced t(^ 
earn revenue Many useful and important 
works of this nature arc undci construction in 
Boml)a 3 % the Umtod Provinces and the Central 
Ihrovinces, while in the last nami'd province 
seven tank sehemes, aggregating over 40 lakhs , 
aic m progress Di'talls ot thi'se works will bo 
found in the chapters m Part II of this Eeview 
relating to the progress of irrigation m the 
Province or Administration concerned. 

Minor Works are of two kinds. Tliese works 
are, for purposes of accounting, subdivided into 
three classes as deseiibcd below — 

Clans I . — Works for which Capital and 

Revenue Accounts are kept. 
These are works the esti- 
mated capital cost of which 
exceeds Rs. 50,000 and tho 
levemic from which is ex- 
pected to cover tho total 
working expenses. 

ClasH II . — Works for whidi only Revenue 
Accounts are kept. These 
are generally works costing 
less than Rs. 50,000. 

Class ITT — Works for which neither Capi- 
tal nor Revenue Accounts 
are kept. The works of this 
class consist mainly of small 
tanks and field embank- 
ments or ^Inall ‘ drainage 
schemes to prevent deteriora- 
tion of land or to effect Im- 
provement Of land with a 
view to rendering it fit for 
cultivation. 

121 Minor Works of the first class described 
above were in operation, 113 Ixsing Irrigation 
works and 8 navigation works, the area irrigated 
by the former amounting to 2,262,000 acres. 
The total capita] outlay on Irrigation work 
of this class at the close of the year was nearly 


8 
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44S Utldis, and the net revenue amounted to 
Rs. 85,20,000, representing a return of 7*88 
per cent, on capital. On the eighth purely navi- 
gation works referred to above, the total capital 
outlav at the end of 1017-18 amounted to nearly 
281 lakhs, a return of 0*42 per cent, being 
realized. The net revenue realized during 
1917*18 from Glass 1 Irrigation and Navigation 
Works as a whole yielded a return ot 6 34 per 


cent, on a total capital outlay of about 678| 
lakhs. An area of 2,790,000 acres was iirlgated 
by Minor works of Class II wliile the Class 111 
works effected irrigation to the 'extent of 
8,410,000 acres. The total area irrigated by 
Minor works of all classes thus amounted to 
8,477,000, or just one-third of the total area 
irrigated during the 5 *ear by Gov’cmment canaf. 


Total cropped area. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1917-18 by 
moans of Government irrigation systems, with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given liclow . — 


Provinces. 

1 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Government 
Irrigation 
Works. 

Percentage 
of irrigated 
area to 
total 
cropped 
area 

Capital cost 
of 

Government 
Irrigation 
Works to 
end of 
1917-18 in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irri- 
gation in 
hikhs of 
rupees. 


\ms. 

Acres. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bdnna 

14,668,000 

1,448,000 

9*9 

278 

442 

Bengal 

24,4 r>2, 000 

118,000 

0 9 

249 

57 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,181,000 

86(5, 000 

1*0 

629 

395 

ITnited Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 

35,808,000 

3,209,000 

9 0 

1,259 

1,768 

Ajmer-Merwara 

365,000 

19,000 

6*2 

35 

7 

Punjab 

28,253,000 

8,600,000 

80*4 

2,289 

3,387 

North-West Frontier 
Provinoe. 

2,958,000 

362,000 

12*2 

278 

180 

Sind •• 

4,000,000 

3,507,000 

87 7 

328 

888 

Bombay Deccan 

25,705,000 

306,000 

1 2 

506 

242 

Central Provinces, (ex- 
eluding Berar). 

19,290,000 

145,000 

0*8 

327 

60 

Madras 

38,821,000 

7,369,000 

19 0 

1,114 

2,466 

Baluchistan 

257,000 

17,000 

6*6 

42 

5 

Total .. 

202,708,000 

26,950,000 

12*8 

7,279 

9,797 


It will be seen that nWly 18 per cent, of the cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation 
works, and that the estimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds by 85 per 
cent, the total oapital expended on these works. 




Baluchistan 
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Canal Colonies. — One of the inost intcreRt- 
ing developments is the Canal Colonies of the 
Punjab. In the early eighties the drier dis- 
tricts and waste lands began to receive attention. 
The Lower Sohag and Para Canals, which take 
out from the right bank of the Sutlej opposite 
PazilkU) and the Sidhnai on the left bank of the 
Ilavi above its junction with the Chenab, were 
constructed between 3 88.i and 1887 and, besides 
being immediately successful, they alfordisl 
valuable experience m colonization. Tlie .Sidli- 
iiai Canal, to which the supply is ensured by a 
needle dam across the river, irrigatxjs some 
.150,000 acres annually and gives a net ictmii of 
between 30 and 40 per ce.nt nixm a capital out- 
lay of rather more than 11, lakhs of rupees 
'J’he Lower Chenab Canal, tor th(‘ inigatioii ot 
the lower portion ol tlavtiact hing bet\u‘eii tin* 
Chenab and the 11 aM iTveis, was ojiened as an 
inundation canal in 1887, but trom the outset it 
suffered from deposits ot silt, and it was 
realized that without a weir neioss tlic* riv<‘r 
at its head, to eusuie its supjily, it would Im‘ 
a complete failure. As soon as the supply 
w’as assured bv the w’eir, Colonel Jacob, K. J‘L, 
pressed tor the extension of the canal into 
the large areas of crown wast-e which w’ere till 
then lying practically valueless 'fins extension 
was sanctioned in 181)1 anti th<5 colonization 
of the waste lands then commenced. 'The Jaiwer 
Chenab Canal is easily the most pioductivc work 
111 India. It irrigates alKiut 2i million acres 
iuinually and m the yoat under it View produced 
a net revenue ot 128 lakhs ot rujiees on a 
capital outlay of 325 laklis, a return ot nearly 40 
per cent. The accumulated suiplus revenues ot 
this canal, alter pacing intt‘rest cliaiges, 
amount to no less than 1,388 l.ikhs of lujM'es 
Lower Jhelum Canal, 1898-1902. — The 
liOwer Jlielmn Canal j)ioj(H*t was sanetioned 
in 1888, but work on it was postponed lor want 
ot funds till the Lower Chenab Canal had iuad(‘ 
considerable progress and it was not until 1898 
that the work was taken up in caiuost Jt wat» 
opened for inigation in 1902, although con- 
struction was not (juite completed 

In the case of both tbe kowei CTienab and 
liOwer Jhelum Ounals, construction and irriga- 
tion went on side by side, since the tract being 
flry and inhospitable, the canals had themselves 
to bring water for the construction of the mason- 
ry works. 'I'he canal commands the lowei 
portion of the tract between the Chenab and 
tlic Jhelum, and is another extiemely lucrative 
work, irrigating about 800,000 acies annuall\, 
and returning over 20 per cent on an outlay ol 
162 lakhs of lupees i 

The Triple Project.—Tlio TTiplo Canal 
Project w'as commenced m 1905 , ot its three 
component jiarts, the Cjiper Clitui.ib Canal was 
opened m 3912, the Lower liiin Iloa]» Canal m 
. 3913, and the TJpjier Jliebim Canal in 191.5 
A reter(‘uee to the niaj) will sliow that the 
hiiir rivers, Jhelnin, Chenab, Ha \i and Sutlej, I 
flow <*ouveigingly 111 a south-wesferiy diieetioa, 
th(‘ first n.nued being tlie most northerly 
TTie particular iiroblem controntuig the Punjab 
enginceis was the iirigation ol the tract 
between the Sutlej and the Jlavi, and since the 
supply of the latter river was lequircd in its 
entirety for the existing Upper Ban Boab and 
Sidhuai canals, a canal from the Sutlej naturally 
offered the easiest solution. A project for the 
irrigation of tbe lower iBari Boab from the Sutlej 


was prepared, but, as tbe result of represeutatiohs 
made by Colonel Jacob and Sir J. Wilson, 
the irrigation Commission of 1901-02 advised 
the consideration, in preference to it, of a project 
to irrigate the Doab by water brought from the 
river Jludum across the rivers (Uienab and Bavi. 
Under this project water is carried by the Upjw’r 
Jhelum Canal from Mangla on the river Jlieluin 
to a point above ivlianki, the headworks of the 
existing Lower Chenab Canal, on the Chenab 
'J’bis ri‘nd(»rs it po'»siblo, without intcrfereiic(j 
with existing iriigution, to draw off water from 
tbe Chenab at M(‘rala, forty miles above Khanki, 
and to <onvev it by the Upjier Chenab canal to 
the Bavi at BiUlokl, crossing the latter river bv 
iiK^ans of the Balloki level crossing. 'The water 
IS thus deli\ered on to the Bavi-Sutlej tract for 
iriigatiou by the J.ower iiiiri l)oal> Canal. 

The Frontier. — Jiqnally remarkable results 
have been achieved on the J'’routicr. 'The intro- 
duction ot iiiigation by the J^wer Sw'at Canal 
I has elianged comjiletely tin* character of the 
tract siTVc^d Jk'fore the advtuit ot the canal it 
was uninhabited and i)ractieally uninhabitable, 
covered w itli thoni bushes and not a tree to be 
seen It is now, and was even is 1894, when 
the completion rt*port was written, dotted 
thioiighout with villages occupied by a law- 
abiding and conti'iitod pt asautry, and the wilder- 
ness ol thorn has given place to a vast bheet ot 
cultivation, while avenues of trees have sprung 
up along the roads as well as along the canal and 
its distributing channels 'J’hi' state of the tract 
IS in eveiv way a vast contiast to v\hat it was 
when the siiivi^ys for the c.iual weie in progress, 
at vvhuTi time no ortic<*r was allowed to leave 
cautoniiieuts without himselt b(>mg urmed and 
being attcndisl by an aimed esiort. 

Indian Soldier Colony.— An area of 371,600 
acies has been ii'seivedin the Low’er Bari J>oab 
colony lor distribution to Indian oflicers, non- 
commissioned ollicers and soldiers who rendered 
distinguished service m the gicat war, and the 
distiibution is being made under the oiders ol 
the Commander-in-CliK'l tliiough tlie agency ot 
the Indian Soldii'is' Board on the recommend- 
ations of Officers Commanding units who were 
informed some months ago of the number ot 
lewaid grants allocated to their imits and re- 
quested to submit lists of names as soon as 
possible. 'I’liese lists vylnm reeeived are forward- 
ed to the Colonization Ollicei for scrutiny with 
a view to the substitution ul Jougi Inauis or 
cash ann uities for laud grants in cases where the 
nominees do not conform to the conditions lor 
which the Punjab Goveinment stipulated in re- 
seiving the land. Up to the present, lists of 
lecomraeiidatioiib loi about 22,(X)0 acres have* 
been scmtinibed by the Colonization Olilcei and 
a tentative aiTangcmeiii has been made for the 
allotment of villages to soldieis named in the 
lists, tin* object heJd in view' being to constitnle 
vilj.iges so far as possible of nu n ot the same 
legiinent, caste and district of origin. It is 
hoped that it will be iMissihle toaliotaveiy 
eonsideiable {>ioi>oition ol the aieareseived 
lu time tor \harib*of this year but up-to-date* 
only thice grantees have actually been put iii 
po iscssiou of their land. 'Two of these arc Indian 
Officers of the Army Bemouiit Depot with records 
of the liighest distinction, and the third is 
Sergeant-Major Gur-Baeban Smgh, late of tlie 
54th Jiattalion of the Australian Imperial 
Forces « who had a remarkable career. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They arc essentially exotic, 
wie products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent.of the irrigated area m India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely eflacient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, lie 
is more careful m the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least thico times as much duty as 
canal water. Agam, owing to the cost ol lifting, 
It 18 generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-wateied lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells in India arc 
of eveiy description 'L’hcy iii.iy lie just holes 
iu tlic ground, sunk to sulisod level, used to 
11 year oi two and then allowed to tail into 
decay I’hese aie temporal y or kaeha wells oi 
they may be lined with timbei, or vith biuk or 
stone. They vaiy irom the kaeha well costing a 
lew rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the s.indv wastes ol Bikaiur, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
Is the picoUaht oi weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, juht as is 
done on the banks of the Nile This is lately 
used for lifts beyond flttcen t(*et. l^'or greater 
lifts bullock powci IS invariably used. 'J’his is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which 18 passed over a pulley ovei hanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
jamp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, moic often it is a self-acting airangcment, 
winch discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from tliiity to forty gallons of water aic 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be coiistruc- 

d and repaiied by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. 'J’hcre is also the 
Pcisiau wheel, au endless chain of earthenware 


pots nmning round a wheel. Becently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical whore the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can be 
linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds 
for the purpose and exempting wellwatered lauds 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6 | per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wcllu, or othci 
works of agricultuial impiovemcnt, are exempt 
horn enlianced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
insirument of iingation is the tank. The village 
Ol the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary fiom a great 
w'ork Idee liakes Fife and Whitmg in the 
Bombay rrcsidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancoro, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten aeies. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of tiicsc works in Madras are of 
giP 4 it size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spicads of nine miles, 
'riic inhcriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chinglcput district of Madras, which still irii- 
gato from two to four thouband acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown m the Punjab and m Sind, 
but It IS found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zcniindan tracts only the large tanks are 
Stale woiks. Accordmg to the latest figures 
the area iirigated fiom tanks is about eight 
million acics, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precaiious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they arc otten quite Ubcloss 
iiiabmuUi as the rainfall does not siifiicc to fill 
them and they icmaiu dry tliroughout the 
season. 



The Buildings and Beads branch of the Public Works Department embraces all the operations of the Department which are not classed 
nnderthespecial heads of Hallways and Irrigation. It includes the extension and maintenance of the road system, the construction and repair 
of all the buildings required fortheproper discharge of the functions of government in all its branches, and a large miscellaneous class of works 
of public improvement, including lighthouses, harbours, emban^ents, boat bridges, and ferries, and the water supply and sanitation of towns. 
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The extension of local Government in India has thrown a large portion of the smaller clas*^ of public works into the hands of the local 
Boards. Speaking generally, the boards maintain their own establishments, but in the ca'^e of any work® of unusual diflSculty they have recourse to 
the profes<^iona] skill of the Public Works Officers. 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Tloyal Cliartcr 
In June 1916. The purijoses ot the School 
(as set out in the Chartei) arc to be a School 
ot Oriental Studies in the Univtrsity of London 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modem, 
and in the Literature, History, 'Hcligion, and 
('ustoms of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
(lovcming Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exi‘»ts elsewhere and In particular to the eo- 
ord'nation of the work of the School with that ol 
similar institutions both in this country and 
in our Eastern and African Dominioris and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The aims of the School may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows, (i) To provide 
a great University centre for Oriental and 
Atnean studies and research ; (li) to provide 
training in Languages, Literature, History, 
lieligions, and Ciistoins, for military and civii 
officers of Goveniment and for any other per- 
sons about to proceed to Atrica and the East 
lor commercial or other enterprises. 

The School has b('('n created as the outcome 
of the Heports of two Government Conimith^es, 
the llrst a Treasury DcpartmenUl Committee 
presided over by Lord Heav, the second an 
India Oflicc Departmental Committee pre.sided 
over by Lord Cromer. The School is intended 
to provide London with a centre for Oriental 
teaching adequate to the needs of the metro- 
Iiolis and of the Empire, and one that will re- 
move the reproach that London has hitherto 
been without an Oriental School comparable 
to these of Pans, Berlin, and Petrogiad. 

The initial scheme of teaching of Modern | 
Oriental Languages recommended by Loid i 
Jleay’s Committee tor the School is as follows ; | 

Group I.— Near East ; TurJewh, Arabic and 
Pertnan . — One Professor, two Headers, 
three Native Assistants. 

Group IT. — Northern and Eastern India: 
Hindi and Hindustani and BenqaU. — One 
Professor, one Beader, two Native Assis- 
tants. 

Group III.— Western India: Marathi and 
Gujarati — One Professor, one Header (or 
two Headers), two Native Assistants. 

Group IV. — Southern India; TamU and 
TeluQU and Kanarese, — One Professor one > 
Header, three Native Assistants. 


Group V- Further India, Malay Arohipe- 
LAOO, BTC Burmese. — One Header, one 
Native Assistant. Malay. — One Header, 
one Native Assistant. 

Group VT — Far East. Chvie^e — One Professor, 
one Native Assi'-tiiiit. Japanese. ~0\\v I’lo- 
fessor, om* Native Assistant. 

Group VI T- — Ai'rioa . Swahili — One Header, 
one Native Assistant. Hama. — One Hea- 
der, one Native Assistant. 

The Ileay Committee further recommended 
that £1 ,000 a year should be spent in teaching 
the following languages or groups of languages, 
Armenian, Assamese, I’anjabi, Tibetan, Pashto, 
Sinhalese, Siamese, Melanesian languages, 
Polsmesian languages, Amhaiic, Luganda, So- 
mali, Yoruba, Zulu. The Committee also 
recommended that provision should be made 
in the School for the teaching of classical Orien- 
tal studies, pq , Sanskrit and Palli. Not only 
the languages, but tlie history, customs, and 
religions of the peoples who speaks them will 
be taught in the School. 

The Governing Body are negotiating With 
the University of London for the transfer to 
the School oi the Orientul teaching hithert ' 
provided at University and King’s Colleges. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, provnb'd lor ihi'in by Govitii- 
ineiit umler the London Institution (Tianstei) 
Act ot 1912. The sum of £25,000 required 
for the alteration and extension of the buildings 
of the J^ondon Institution for the purpose! 
of the School was voted by Parliament. 'J'he 
School buildings ar»' (piict, although they are 
in the heart ot the City. 9’hi‘y are only two 
minutes’ walk irom the teimini ot the Great 
Eastern and Ckmtral London lUulvvays and from 
Moorgate Street Station on the Metropolitan 
Hallway, and about six minutes’ walk from 
the Bank ol England. The School was formally 
opened by the King on 23rd February, 1017, 
and the first Bulletin of the School (pnee C«.) 
waa published later in the year. 

Finances. — An appeal for an indowraent 
fund was issued in October, 1916, which states 
that The Beilin School of Oriental Languages 
had, before the War, an income of £10, QUO : 
the income required for the School in London 
of which the scope is necessarily more extended, 
IS £14,000. Ot this sum the School has at 
present in view an income of about £7,500, 
including grants from the Imperial Govemnumt 
and the Government of India. 'J’he Committee 
desire to laisc an Endowment Fund of £150,000 
for this puriiose, towards which they have as a 
I result 01 a preliminary appeal (which was 
' suspended in August, 191t), about £10,000. 
Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Gmeminq Body, Sir John Hewett. Honorary 
Secretary, P. J flaitog, Esq., o.i.E, 
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Trade. 

Tlif* broad rlmraot^ rmt i< of Ibo trado of India 1 ^ofjll(nf puroba^in" po\3f'r of tbo ppoplo. Ann- 
an familiar io n-adorn of tin* Indian Ye ar liook 1 tlna li-atinc wbn-U nii'^c's Jrom tin sc* conditions 
India is cldetly an ayriculiural conniry, lor 1 h thai the imports aro mainly ol mannlac- 
s(‘M'ntv-two per oiait ot its peo])l<* an* directly ! fured goods and the e\])orts ol produce The 
dependent on agrieiiJtnre foi their nicans ot ; imports ot mannfactiiTes m pii'-nai days chicdlv 
livelihood tJonsequent I V th<‘ pu>sperit\ ot came iiom tin t nitc'd Kingdom, vihose 
the <‘oiintiy IS largely di fei mine d l>v thej that- ' e\poiting pouc i n.is s* nously diininisbed 

.o’ter ol the monsoon i.nns \n ait.i, vvhuh by tie diveision ol the ('inigic's ot tin* 

grows laigc‘1 cveiy veai is protected bv im- people te> thr nai. .ind has foi the* time 
gation, and the e\h iision oi these* wolks, with. bc*c n si ill tiiithe j impaiicdbvtlieindnstiialeon- 
llie niereased ie*sistiug T>ovvei ot the' peojeh* and I fusion in (heat Hnt.im lollowing the v\ai 
the growth of inan'iilaetiiiing iiuliistrv, is « ■ A laige pait of the ('\poit in pre-war days 

]K*eted to make the people immune trom i went to the* Coiitni'iit ol Ihiiopc*, and that 

the shock of such famines as those* ol lH‘H>-07 . mark(*t was dosed hy the* war. Jt has not 
and 1809- 1900. That this taitli is W(*ll loiiiided ' \(*t been re-opc'iied in a piactical sense, hut 
IS proved hy the lemarkahle strength with ontheothe*i liand a laige meri*a-e of tradi3, both 
which the population have jiist withstood the impoit ami evpoit, with the United States 
ae.ntc* failure* of crops, almost throughout the has takc*n place 'I'ladc* dining the past year 
land, in 1018-10, eoming as h- did attfT the lias also greatly l)(*en affc'cted hv the famine 
country had largely he(*n drainc'd of supplies tollowing the tailiiie ot the 1018 monsoon 
lor the armies and the Allied nations IJnt 'I’he mam eoneinsioiis to he diawn from trade 
many ol the irrigation works, such as tanks statistics and moM*inents of the* p.ist yc'ai aie 
and w’ells, depend on the rams, for then mdieatc'il in the* annual 1 (‘M(*vv oi Indian trade* 
re*ple*nis]iment Uonsequently tlie trade ot by the |)iie*etof ol Statistics, Mi (J^ I'Tndl.iv 
the Near is niainly eh'h'rmined h\ the rams, ; Shirras, hom which the* tollowing article* is 
which de*(*ide the* expoit trado and the* eon- inainlv di.iw ii 

THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 

From the trado \iew point the ve.ir ending ■ the nio-.t critical time a tierce* epuleinic of 
31st March 1010 was an annus mirabilis In I in flnen/a a ttaeke'd the* whole count i took a very 
none of the ])r(*\i()us forty-four ]{ e views w'as it 1 h(*avy toll ot the rural misses, and senonslv 
necessary to ehoroiiicle* so man\ events all i w(*akcnfd the agnenltural labour power” 
crowded into the space ot a tw'elve'inonth 'ITie The value ol Ihe ove iseas li.ule In merc'lundise 
voar c3p(Uic'd with unusual vigour m the pio- was imaily JN 42 > eroies (£ 282 millions*) 
duction of miimtioiis and m the extsirt ot as against lls .’>01 ciores (t 202 nulUoiiH*) 
commodities ot national impoitance A silve'i in the pie*eedmg yi*.ii and Its 370 erore'S 
crisis, a rise in evcliaiige*, a tailiiie* ol the monsoon 247 millions) tlie* pre-wai av(‘ragc The 

oV(*r wide* areas, a v’lriilent epidemic ot mtiuenza. i \e‘ar's impoits of nie'rehaiidlsi*, as eompareel 
le’sponaihle, it is estimati'd, tor a deathioU ol ' Mith those* ot its Inimediatc pTe*deeessor, re*- 
six millions, and the Armistice illustiate, if eordenl an increase in value of 12 per ecu 
illustration were nece^ssary, the unique diversitv e'xports ol 2 pe'r c*e'nt, and re-e\i)Oits of 00 per 
ot the* year. “The current year,” saiel 8ii ee*iit As against the* pte*-war quineiiie'Tiuiuni, 
•lames Mestou in picse*uting the* Financial imiKuts incie*ase'd in value? hv 10 pe'r ee*nt , 
Statement ill the Lcjgislative* Coiineil last Maieh, expoits liv" 0 pe'r ce nt, ami le-exports by .is 
has hee*n a period of ( 1 ISIS and dramatic change* nuieh as 2ir> per ee*nt The decrease* in the* 
“TTieflrsthallof it was Til arke'd bv great nia nil- impoits ot treasure on piivate account was 
faetiirmg energy, high jinee’S, and a grc'at de*al rnaiiilv elm* to the shutting oil of the impoits 
ol diltiised prospc'nty. When the ve*ar opeiic'd, of gold On Oovciuinent account the net 
the loiig-thrc'at(*iied Oeiman ofte'Tisive was impoits ol treasure considerably inerease*d, 
developing m l''rauee, and India was called due to large imports ol silvei tiom the Uujte*d 
upon to redouble h(*r ettorts to provide men State's umle*r the Pittman Act 
and munitions of war Then came the ce'ssation 

ol hostilitie's and the seem* eompletelv elianged 1Tie rise in prices accounted for a part, in 
Military activities could not of course be some ease's a v'^ery Urge? pai t, ot the merease m 
curtailed all at once, but privah* trade w.is the value of the* imports and export of com mo- 
v(*ry suddenly cheeked Astute* merchants dilies Jri onler to rerneivc any doubts 
who had he*eu gainhliug on piotraeted fighting aiisiiig from these figure's, it is neeessaiv 
and a eontmumg use in ]iriee's touml to calculate how much of the increase? or de- 
their calculations upse't and Ni’inesis de'se(*ndi*d ere'asc in the v'ahie of the imports and exports 
upon much unhe'althv spi’Ciilatioii, <*spe’eially of each article was due to a rise or fall m price 
ill the cloth ami share uiarke'ts ol Bombay The epiantity of each article* imported and ex- 
Bv this tiiiic also it had iiufoitiinat/e*ly he'conic ported during the year has, as far as practi- 
pvident tlut considerable areas in Bombay, cable*, been valued at the prices prevailing m 
the United Provinces, and other parts ot India 1017-18 \ccording to the ordinary trade 
would be unable to shait* in the general re- returns, the imports ot merchandise in 1018-10 
joichigs about peace , for the monsoon had were v’aliied at lls 1(59 crorcs, an merease 
f ailed badly , scarcity was im minent, a nd at ot near ly its 19 crorcs ov er 1 ‘117-18 , hut when 

• Nole . — The conversion rate (Us. 15=£) has been retained to facilitate comparisons although 
the rate of sterling exchange has been above Is. 4d. The average rate of exchange during 1918-10 
was Is. — 5*544(/. per rupee. 
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tho piici'h <>t till- lattiT M'di aro applied, the , noios, while the \alue calculated at the pnees 
Millie IS reduced to Jts 140 ciorcs, thus showiii}; , oi the preceding >ear was 3ts 10(> erores, or, 
an incieaae 111 tin* import trade 011 account ol 1 m othei words, there was an iiieiease of Jls. 4d 
higher XJrices of Jls 20 crores or 20 pel cent It ' e^ioies oi 22 per cent on aeeuunt of higher 

q^uantity is taken, by tompanng the ^ah^e of ])iieea The Aolniiie oi the exjioit^ showed a 

the Year’s tiade le-calcuUted at piieis ot deci ease oi Jls .57 eroies or !(> per cent 'I’hese 

1017-18, with the actual value ol the tiade ni comparisons, it is uiinceessarN to I'lnphttsise, 
1917-18, till hguri's show a deeieasc ol ovii aie witli the preiedmg >ear, J017-18, and m 

lls 10 eroies oi h pi-r cent m the volmm oi the <ase ol evpoits the eomi)ai.iti\e lailuii ol 

the imjioit tiade In leuaid to exports, the ' the monsoon is unmistakably CMdimt 
actual dctlaied value 111 1018-10 w.is Jls 2 51) 

Value of Trade --The declan d lalm of the tiade as compared w’lth the pn mous year and 
the pie-wai ipiinqui nnium was as lollows — 

Inipnits iiihl riyw/N of Ptnolt' Menhunth'^e rjitl ol heasmt on piiintr (icconvt 







Inciease 


\\<‘ia'j,. ot 




(+) OI 


list \ 1 ai A 




del-tease 


l'U)U-Ui 

Avel'.me ol (i\( 



( -) 111 

]’i;i\ \ri: 

1 0 

\eais 1014-1 > to 

!')i7-l8 

101 8-1 <1 

1018-L9 as 

All luouxnisi 

I'M t 1 1 

10 IS- 10 (w.o 



1 imipiiii d 


(|Ui -wat 

aM“iag« ) 



with the 


a\iiag( ) 




]>ic-w‘ar 

av^'lage. 

Impoits ot Ah 1 - 

Jl > 

Its 

Its 

1 J'" 

(pel cent.) 

chauilisi 

Exfioits ol Jiidiau 

1 ,4.’), 84,72 tUtO 

1 ,17,80,10,000 

1 50 12 .51,000 

J ,(59,0.5,41,000 

+ 16 

AI(‘icliaiidis< 

111 -exports oi 

2, I'M 9, 7 5,000 

t 2, 15, 00. 70, 000 

‘2,5 5, 1 5 15 000 

2, 5.), 5v), 70, 000 

+ 9 

I’oreign AI< 1 - 
1 haiidi'^i 

4 01,88,000 

8,11 15,000 

'M2, 10 OtlO 

1 1,55, (>S, 000 

+ 215 

Tot til ])nv.it( 

— - . _ 


_ 

_ 

All ichaudise 
^'lr JMi’OllTis 01- 
TllKAht'Ki: (I'lU- 

Oa, 5 5 (too 

l.l 1.01 0 1,000 

.5,02 0S,0(> 000 

1 1 22,80,85,000 

+ 14 






\ ATP) 






(iolil(ui'i im])oits) 

2s,80, 5I.0<»0 

7,60,70,000 

10,9 5,8t),000(u)-2, 18,1 1.000 


Sihei — 





Impoits 

10,88, 2"), 000 j 

4,50,21 000 

2, 57.84 ,00t) 

1 .10,47.0u0 

— so 

J-]\I)Ojts 

St", 54,000 

1 7t*,70,()00 

1 (»0, ‘52,000 

17 7t5,O0U 

— <15 

,, (uetimj'oitO 

7,20,01,000 

2 70 12 000 

08,52 000 

1,01,71,000 

- - h(. 

Total liiiisuii 

_ - - - . . 

— — 

_ 

— 

— 

(net impoil s) 

50,07,2'>,000 

10,40,18,000 

20 , 02 . 58,000 

11. 7 5,000 

i 


hlojis and tlla^ule impoited 01 e\jH)it(d sliowii al)o\e lii Mi-w oL the laige im i east iii 
oil (io\<Mnmcnt aiiouiit ale exduih d liom tin tlic impoits and evpoits ol (lovcriiment stoles, 
abo\e tabJi 'I’he \ allies of ai tides ot national .md m thi inqioits of siKer on (Jovernmi-nt 
impoil.iuu exported on (Jovei iinn at aeeount ■ aceonnt m 1918-JO, it may be ol intciest to 
aic liowoNCi included uiulii piiv.itc exports set out tlie ligiiies — 

Imports and erport'^ of Goirrnment .shirrs and of treasnr^ on (!o>'ernment acrounf 



A\eia"i 01 
i.v<* s<-.ns 
1000-10 

1017-18 

1918-10. 

__ 

to 

101,5-1 1 

Its 

Jls." 1 

Jt- 

Imports oi Ale rchamii8i . 

5 82,28,000 

1 5,02,97,000 

10,52,85,000 

Exports oi Indian Alercli.indi'Si . . 

5,t{.,(»00 

2,21,72,000j 

1,24,21,000 

1.8,60,000 

Jle-exports ol Eoreigu Merch.uidi e 

,5,8 5,000 

12,21,000 

TotalSloi,s 1 

1 5,‘l 5,57,OU() 

1 (.,26,0(1,000, 

j 2U,95.(.4,000 

Nl/r iMl'DIlTs OP O’UP.tSl IIP. (ON 




(JOVIKNMPN'L AOi’OlNi) 


5,2l,00,00oj 


(iolil (ill t UUJ»Olt>) 

7l,40,ooo(</) 


(rt)— .‘1,07,91,000 

Silvel — 




Imports 

3,5 5,00,000 

20.20,10,000 

07,89,4.5,000 

Exports 

1, 12,000 

1,9 5,4 1,000 

90,20,000 

„ (net imi*oits) 

.5, 51, '17,000 

18 55,b6,00()| 

1)0,90,10,000 

Total tieasure (net impoil.s) 

2.80,18,000 

2J,59,60,00()| 

03,82,26,000 


JMct cx porta. 
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Capital and Profits. 


Important Changes — The total value of , the decreases iti cotton goods, railway plant 
tho exports of juto manufactures in 1918-19 ' and rolling-stock woollen goods, provisions, 
was a record figure — i :}5 millions, as against | metals, motor cars, coal- tar-dyes, kerosine oil, 
£ Vi millions in the pre-war period , tea w’as salf, sugar beer, umbrellas, boots and shoes, 
valued at £ 12 millions as against £ 9 millions, cmneiit, candles, and sulphuric acid. Under 
and tanned hides at £ 'i millions as against £ 1 , exports there were important increases in pito 
million, y'here was, however, a d(‘creasc m manufactures, tanned cow hides, rubber, 
tli(' export of food -grains from £ 80 millions coconut oil, linseed oil, cigarettes, chromite, 
to £ 27 millions The most noticciable changes, ' gram, mdigo, and cotton piece goods, while 
as compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, raw cotton, raw jute, oil seeds, coal, raw liides, 
were the increases in the imports of copra, oilcake, pig iron, wheat and zinc decreased 
fuel oil, cocoanut oil, tea, and cigarettes, and 

Prices. — The average prices of 61 articles of imports based on the declared values increased 
27 per cent, over the preceding year, wdnle the average prices of 50 articles of export rose 20 per 
cent. The increase in average prices m respect of these articles of import and export as 
compared with the pre-war ycai uas as follows : — 


— 

1913-1 1. 

1915-16. 1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Imports 

1 100 1 

126 1 170 

! 211 

268 

lA]>orts 

1 

300 j 

105 J17 

125 

l.'>0 


At tlic end of Mardi 1919, as coiiipaied 
with the corresponding peiiod of 1918, rapese(‘d 
showed a rise of no less than 97 per cent , ses- 
amum of 81 percent, linseed of 61 percent, 
food-grams of 56 per cent (mainly bajra 75 
per cent , jawar 69 per cent., rice and gram 55 
per cent each, uhoat 34 per cent, and barlev 
32 per cent ), and raw jiitc of 32 per cent. As 
compared with the level of pi iocs of March 1914, 
raw cotton showed an increase of 109 pci cent , 
sesamum of 78 per cent and food-grams of 73 
pel cent, (mainly jawar 129 pei cent , bajra 120 
jier cent , wheat 73 per cent , giaiu 65 per cent 
and rice 36 per cent ), while raw' jute decreased 
by 27 per cent The index number of wholc- 
s.ilo prices m Calcutta at the end of March 
1919 was 2 per cent above the li'vel of Maich 
1918, and 80 pel cent abo\e that at the out- 
break of w.ir (end of July 1914) 'I’he rise, 
as coiujiared with the pie-war peiiod, was 
due to an inereasc m the prices of imiortcd 
•irticlcb, bueh us salt, sugar, cotton manufac- 
ttiies, metals, and keiosenc oil, and also m sonic 
degree to meUgo, shellac, raw cotton, and food- 
grams Ketail prices of the articles of food 
at the end of March 1919 w’crc 59 per cent. 


nho\ ( I he K \ el of pi ice*, which ruled immediately 
before the outbreak of wai (end of July 191 1). 
The rise of prices in India was less than that in 
other countries with tho exception of New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Australia. 

The average ratt‘8 of maritime freights 
decreased as compared with the preceding year, 
but wero still mucli above the pre-war level. 

Capital. — ^The upward movement in internal 
tiadc and the rich harvest of railway earnings 
aio notable featuies of the year. Clearing House 
ri'tums for the five chief ports m 1918 exceeded 
the high record of the piiwious year by no less 
tlian 55 per cent, and amounted to Rs 1,396 
ciores as against Ks. 901 crores in 1917, and 
Its 650 croio« 111 the pie-w'ar year 1913. The 
total mimbi*r of new Joint Stock Companies 
registered m 1018-10 w as 292 with an authorised 
capital of lls 21,38 lakhs, as against 276 compa- 
nies with an autliorised capital of Jls. 32,20 
laklis in the pn’ceding year. Cotton mills and 
coal mining companies accounted for a pait ot 
the mcreuse in the total number. Company flota- 
tions m the year 1918-19 and m the preceding 
five years were as follows ; — 


1913- 14 (pre-wai ai) 

1914- 15 

1913-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Antlionml Cajniol lahhs of rupees . 


Hunkiug 

and 

Cotton 

Jute 

Tea 

Coal 

Otliers. 

Loan. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

planting 

mining 

lls. 

lls. 

Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs). 

(laklis) 

(lakliH) 

(lakh^) 

(lakhs) 

6,26 

84 

56 

51 

17 

58,57 

39 

47 

•• 

18 

27 

3,12 

.32 

29 

64 

29 

17 

5,49 

3,05 

92 

3,73 

i,lS 

69 

7,69 

i*,:d 

82 

1,00 

1 15 

6(. 

i 6,06 

4J 

3,90 

•• 

72 

1,00 

15,33 


Total. 


Its. 

(lakh^) 
66,9 L 
4,4J 

7,20 

17.20 

32.20 
21 38 
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Import Trade. 


J‘riccs of securiiK^s and sharor^ ‘Showed an iiicuMso m ll»c fa^io of ffoNornnimf '5(>punlic‘<, banK^j. 
ooal compatiica, and Hour mills, and a decrease in jufo and cotton mills. 'I’ho linctiiations l)ol\\t>«>n 
1014 and March 1010 arc not nithont interest and aic to be lonnd in the follo^Miig table 

Jnf(et number of the prices ofserunUe<i anil *,hnres ful)n(jth'> prue on the 2^th JuIij^QlA it's ino 


r» (tovernmeiit seciiiitif s 

101 Port Trust and Municijial Ib'beiitnres 

10 Banks . . 

312 Jute MllN (Ordinarv) 

fM Cotton Mills (OrdinaT^) 

00 Coal Companies (Ordinary) 

1 Woollen Mill (Cawnpore — Ordtnai \ ) 

HS Tea Companies (Ordinarj) 

7 Flour Mills (Ordinary) . . 

1 Iron and Steel Coiniianj (Tala— Oidinan) 


291 1| .fllh 

^(»(b .liih 

J9U 

1917 

lon 

TO 

190 

.so 

100 

106 

loo 

.11 L 

100 

IM 

100 

J4i 


lor. 

100 1 

ij; 

100 

3 20 

100 

3J2 


)th 31.11 ( h 

27lh M.n 

391S 

! 1919 

- 


(5.S 

1 71 

S4 

SI 

112 1 

116 

407 , 

» 

1 62 

1.57 

1 17 I 

1 62 

1 25 , 

12:, 

12.') 

12 ; 

1()2 

180 

295 ‘ 

2«(, 


During the later part of 1019 the financial has been the eenlre of these devclopmi nts, 
situation has taken a totally dillercnt com- but the ^\hole country is effected. 'I'he sit- 
plcxion as a result of the great amount of nation vias subp'ctcd to further disturbame 
surplus money m circulation owing to lecent through the continual rise m exchange, whuU 
war expenditure and to a consequent fierc(‘ out- m the lust hali oL Dcccmibcr was above 2^ b| 
burst of industrial adventun*, accompanied to the rupee 
by extravagant speculation in shares, Jlombaj 


THE IMPORT TRADE. 

The -value of the imports of merchandise in the w’ar. I'hc vahu' of the import tr.uh' in 
1918-19 was Jls. 169 crores (£133 miJIions), 1918-19 was the liigln^st recoided, with tin* 
an increase of nearly Ks. 19 crores (£13 millions exception of tlu* pre-war ^ear 1913-14 The 
or 12 per cent over the preceding yeqr. This increase m value was due to a rise in prices 
was also an increase of Rs 23 croics (IT) The following statement shows the value of tlu 
millions) or 16 per cent, above th«‘ annual import trade since the beginning of this 
average of the five years immediately pieceding century — 


Five yearly averages. 


Yeatly Totals. 



(l.ikhs ) 


Rs (lakhs ) 

rive v’c.qrs ending 1903-04 

78,12 

Yt*nr 1913-14 (prc'-wju yoai) 

1,83,2-5 



„ 1914-15 

.. 1,37,93 

„ „ „ 1908-09 .. 

111,85 



„ 1915-16 

.. 1,31,99 

„ „ „ 1913-14 (prc-wai 


„ 1916-17 

1,49,0.; 

average) 

14.5,85 

„ 1917-18 

.. 1,.50,42 

„ „ „ 1938-19 (war 



average) .. 

147,80 

„ 1918-19 

3,60,0.1 

The noticeable features of the returns 

as com- 1 

decrease m kerosene oil. 

matches, and 


pared with 1917-18 are (1) the large increase of timber 

Rs. 4,69 lakhs or 60 per cent in the value The value of the imports into Bombay 
of iron end steel imported, and of Rs 4,57 increased by no less than Rs 14 crores or 2.1 
lakhs or 106 per cent in the value of imported per cent, mainly owmg to cotton twist and yarn, 
cotton twLst and yarn, (2) the increase in and piece-goods. Bengal showed an improvo- 
sdk manufactures, raw cotton, wheat. Railway ment of Rs. 6 crores, chioflv in metals and 
plant and rolling stock, liquors, mineral oil other manufactures of metals, and Burma of nearly 
than kerosene, spices, apparel, machinery, a crore of rupees. In the case of Sind there 
and articles imnorted bv nost : and f3) the was a decrease of Rs. 2 crores. 
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Chief Imports The chief imports into India w< re as follows : — 



Annual 
average 
of five years 
1909-10 
to 

1013-14 

War average 
(1914-15 to 
1918-19.) 

1917-18. 

1918-19 

Cotton goods 
„ yarn 


48,40,85,000 

3,77,18,000 

Rs. 

47,43,31,000 

4,94,79,000 

Rs. 

52,22,16,000 

4,29,52,000 

Rs 

51,68,8.5,000 

8,86,63,00(» 

Sugar 

Iron and steel 


13.17.58.000 

11.17.45.000 

14,70,48,000 

9,61,00,000 

15,31,98,000 

7,75,80,000 

15.61.36.000 

12.44.99.000 

Hallway plant and rolling-stock 
Machinery of all kinds, including belting. 

6.10.94.000 

5.80.04.000 

8.48.19.000 

5.76.53.000 

49,63,000 

5,23,50,000 

1.04.35.000 

6.85.84.000 

Silk, raw and manufactures 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

Mineral oil 


3.94.54.000 

2.12.73.000 

3.72.03.000 

3.93.14.000 

3.42.56.000 

4.02.30.000 

4.02.75.000 

4.30.10.000 
3, 6», 07, 000 

4.74.94.000 

4.21.96.000 

3.61.32.000 

Liquors 

Hardware 


2.02.46.000 

3.17.04.000 

2.36.64.000 

2.79.47.000 

2.49.96.000 

2.71.55.000 

3.30.21.000 

3.20.83.000 

Paper and pasteboard 

Salt 

.. 

1,27,07,000 

79,16,000 

1.96.48.000 

1.81.60.000 

2.31.12.000 

2.20.08.000 

2.72.07.000 

2 . 33 . 10.000 

Provisions .. 

Motor cars and eyrloh 


2,05,10.000 

1,00,64,000 

2,14,82,000 
1,1 1 ,4.'»,000 

1,77,37,000 

72,16,000 

1,93,81,000 

38,89,000 

Cotton manufactures — The chief features 
of the year’s import trade were a large 
increase in the quantity of cotton twist and 
yam and a correspondingly large decrease m 
piece-goods. The annual average value of 
piece-goods imiiorted during the five war 
years was almost the same as the pre-war 
quinquennial average, but the quantity im- 
ported decreased by 30 per cent. The total 

imports of eott^ui manufactures including 
twist and yarn were valued at Es. 61 crores 
as against Hs. 57 crorc's in the preceding year, 
and Hs. 52 crores the pre-war quinquennial 
average Ihesc imports were 36 per cent of 
the value of the total imports in 1918-19, as 
against 38 per cent in 1917-18, and 36 i>er 
cent, the pre-war average The chief descrip- 
tions of imports were as follow's — 

— 

Average of 
five years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Twist and yarn 


Hs. 

3,77,18,000 

Rs. 

4,94,79,000 

Rs. 

4,29,52,000 

Rs. 

8,86,63,000 

Piece-goods— 

Grey (unbleached) . . 

White (bleached) 


BBi 


18.43.23.000 

14.20.48.000 


Coloured, printed or dyed . . 
Fents of all descriptions 


13,15,47,000 

. 



11,81,94,000 

86,18,000 

Total piece-goods 





49,40,69,000 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs and shawh 





87.28.000 

20.77.000 

Thread 

Other sorts 


36,10,000 

1,16,33,000 

WSISm 

61.89.000 

69.35.000 

.58,36,000 

61,85,000 

Total 

•• 

52,18,03,000 

52,38,10,000 

56,51,68,000 

60,55,48,000 
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Tho value of cottou twist and yam imported 
more than doubled, whUe that of piece-goods 
was shghtly less tluin in the preceding 
year. 

Cotton yarn. — ^Twist and yarn were 
imported to the extent of 38 million lbs, as 
against the low figure of 19 million lbs. in the 
preceding year, and 42 million lbs. the pre- 
war normal. The value of these imports 
amounted to Es. 887 lakhs, an increase of 106 


percent, over the preceding year, and of 135 
per cent, over the pre-war average. Had the 
level of prices of 1917-18 prevailed, the value 
would have been Bs. 843 lakhs. There was 
thus an increase of Bs. 44 lakhs due to higher 
prices. The average declared value per lb. 
rose to Bs. 2-5-3 from Bs. 2-3-5 in the preced- 
ing year. The Imports of vam as compared 
with the production of yam in the Indian mills 
were as follows: — 



Imports. 

Indian Mills 


Production. 

years 1904-05 to 1908-09 

lbs. 

88,673,000 

lbs 

641,776,000 

„ 1909-10 to 1913-14 (Pre- 

war average) . . 

41,701,000 

646,764,000 

,, 1914-15 to 1918-19 (War 

average) 

34,063,000 

666,227,000 

year 1914-15 .. 

42,864,000 

651,085,000 

„ 1915-16 

40,427,000 

722,426,000 

„ 1916-17 

29,530,000 

681,107,000 

„ 1917-18 

10,400.000 

660,576,000 

„ 1918-19 

38,095,000 

615,040,000 


The different counts imported taking the average of the pre-war qumquenmum as 100 aio 
shown below * — 



Average of five 
years 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1 

1917-18. 

1918-10. 


Nos. 1—20 

100 

1 26 

581 

„ 21—30 , 

100 


58 

„ 31—40 ... . . .. 

100 


72 

Above No 40 . . 

100 


89 

Unspecified description^ . . ... 

100 

■mi 

78 


Important Developments. — The details of counts of twist and yarn imported from abroad 
and produced m the Indian mills are ot interest when placed in juxtaposition. 

Importb from abroad and 'production in the Indian mills of cotton twist and yarn. 

Quantity in thousands of lbs. 


Pie-war a\'erag<* 


1917-18. 


— 

Imports. 

Production 

Impoits. 

Production. 

^ 0 -. 1 to 20 

„ 21 to 30 

„ 31 to 40 

Above No. 40 

Unspecified descriptions . 

Wastes 

lbs. (1,000) 
1,375 
4,374 
23,213 
7,602 
5,230 

lbs. (1,000) 
478,535 
146,363 
18,699 
2,655 

“502 

lbs. (1,000) 
355 

978 

10,066 

3,570 

4,431 

lbs. (1,000) 
446,455 
183,667 
24,389 
6,842 

**223 

Total . . 1 

41,794 

646,754 

19,400 1 

660,676 



Imports, 1918-19. 


From the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 

From Japan. 

* - - 

Total from 
all countries. 

Production. 

Mos. 1 BO 20 

„ 21 to 30 

„ 31 to 40 

Above No. 40 

Unspecified descriptions 

Wastes 

lbs. (1,000) 
240 

606 

4,436 

2,001 

2,329 

lbs. (1,000) 
6,730 
1,906 
12,214 
4,733 
1,697 

lbs. (1,000) 
7,990 
2,524 
16,785 
6,734 
4,062 

lbs. (1,000) 
4,01,860 
189,205 
19,189 
4,555 

“231 

Total 

9,612 

27,280 

38,095 

615,010 
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'Fhc conclusions to be drawn from this 
table are 

(1) The imports from abroad of the coarser 
counts Is to 208 Increased the quantity imported 
(7,990,000 lbs.) being nearly six times the 
pre-war average, but the production of these 
counts in the Indian mills decrcasi'd to 402 
million lbs. from 440 million lbs m 1017-18 
and 478 million lbs. in th(* pn^-war quinquen- 
nium. There was thus m the year uiidiT 
review an increase in imports, biit' a decr«*ase 
m production ot counts from Is to 20s as com- 
pared with the lire -war period. 

(2) In counts 21 h to 30s, there was an m- 
ereaso in the Imports from ni'arly one iiulhon 
lbs in 1917-18 to 21 million lbs , and also in 
the production from 184 million lbs. to 180 
million lbs The imports were, however, 
still 42 per cent, less than the pie-w'ar normal 
while the production on the other hand was 
higher by 29 per cent. 

(3) The imports of counts His to 40s and 
above, increased to 23 million lbs fioin 14 
million lbs. in 1917-18, but the production 
decreased to 24 million lbs from 30 million 
lbs. The imports were 23 ])er cent below the 
pre-war average, while the production was 
11 per cent, highei. This is ot considerable 
interest. 

In regard to the sources of supply of foreign 
yarn, the feature of the year was the laige 
ncrease in the imports from Jajian and the 


decrease in the share of the United Kingdom. 
Japan supplied over 27 miUion lbs. or 72 per cent, 
of the total imports— chiefly counts ICs to 20s 
and 31s to 50s as against 4 million lbs. or 22 per 
cent, in the preceding year, and only one pet 
cent. (457,000 lbs ) in the per- war quinquennium. 
The increase m the imiiorts ol Japanese 
yarn is especially marked in counts 31s to 40s 
and 16s to 208 a'he imports from the United 
Kingdom decreased to over 9 million lbs , 
or only 2.’» per cent, of the total imports, from 
1 5 million lbs or 77 per emit m 1917-18, and 37 
million lbs or 90 pel cent the pre-war average 
China supplied o\er a million lbs as against 
nil m 1917-18. 

Cotton piece-goods. — ^In piece-goods (Tndi.i’s 
chief import)whito goods and coloured goods both 
decreiuied in quantity by no less than 43 per cent. 
Cicy goods owing to the Lirgf' imports from 
Japan deen ased by only 7 per cent The value* of 
grey goods increased by 28 ju'r rent, to ovei 
Ks 23 eiores, while that ol white goods decreased 
by 8 per cent to Jls 13 crorcs, and ot coloured 
goods by 27 piT cent, to Its. 12 crores. I’he 
d(*clared value pi r yard of grev goods rose from 4 
annas 9 jnes m 1917-18 to 0 annas 6 pies, white 
goods from 4 annas C pics to 7 annas 4 pies, 
and colouied goods from 6 annas 6 pies to 8 
annas 4 pics The following table show’s the 
proportion ot the quantity and value of the 
dlttcreiit descriptions ot cotton piece goods lin- 
IKirtcd during the year undi’i review and the 
preceding year, the average ot the pre-war qiiin- 
qiienuiiim being tak<*n as 100 .— 



1 Avi'ragi' of fi\e vears 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 

1917 

-18. 

1018-19. 


Quantat y 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(xfcy, unbleached . . 

100 

300 

47 

87 

44 

112 

White, bleached •• 

100 

100 

77 

327 

44 

117 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

JOO 

loo 

63 

124 

36 

90 

I'eiits of all descriptions . . 

100 («) 

100 («) 

80 

182 

1 

66 

167 


The IniiKirts tor the past five years with the averages of the two quinquennial periods ending 
with the years 1908-9 and 1913-14 and of the w’ar period arc stated below . — 



Grey 

(unbleached), 
millioub of 
yards. 

White 
(bleached) 
millions of 
yards. 

Coloured, 
printed, or 
dyed, milliou 
of yards. 

Average ot five years ending 1908-00 , 

M ft f, „ „ 1913-14 (pre-w'ar average). . 

3,230*7 
1,331 -0 

572-7 

654-3 

515-4 

631-5 

» t, 9 , ft „ 1918-19 (war average) 

year 3914-3 5 

904 ‘9 
1,320 2 

538-9 

004-2 

386- 3 
494-8 

„ 1935-10 

„ 1916-17 

1,148 2 
847 0 

611*4 

589-8 

358*7 

454*9 

1917-18 

„ 1918-19 

625-5 

583*4 

602-3 

286*6 

395*6 

227*3 
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The detailed imports arc of interest — 

Imports of piece-qoods (in mUhons of yards). 


. Otoy (ullbleachcJ) 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

1 

1 loir-iei 

1 

1 

1 lois-io. 

1 

Dhutis, saris and scarvi's 


040 i\ 

398 

301 3 

.hicconets, madapollaiusj inullh, etc. 


12S 3 

7 

48 9 

Loiigcloth and shh tings 



' 122*8 

j :)9 0 

Sheetings 


*0 

30 2 

.')3‘8 

Othci sorts 


33 

11 8 

10 8 

Total .. 

• 

1,331 

(>^*i o 

683 4 


White (bleached^ i ! 1«1M8 ' IblS-lO. 

. im.Mi. 


Dliiitis, sails, and scar %es 

70 0 

41 0 

3') 8 

t^accoiiets, mad.ipollams, mulls, etc. 

208 2 

101*8 

j 133*9 

longcloth and shirtings 

1291 

1113 

O.i‘9 

Kimsooks . . . . . . . . j 

199 1 

150 2 

27 1 

Otter sorts 

47 

32 4 

23' 0 

'1 otal 

054 3 

502 3 

280 0 


Coloiiied, printed, or dyed 

A verago 
1909-10 
to 

191.3-14. 

1917-38. 

1918-19. 

Dhutis, saris, and scarves . 


95 8 

40 5 

21*4 

Gambri(y, etc 


102*3 

50 8 

29 3 

Shirtir^^i 


105 7 

00 8 

21 7 

Prip^ and chintz 


1.59 4 

100*1 

70 

y/ills and jeans 


21 

22 8 

10 9 

'Checks, spots, and si npes 



11 3 

5 .3 

Twills •. •• 


20 8 

23 5 

10 8 

Other sorts •• 


120 5 

84 9 

48 9 

Total 


031 5 

395 0 

22 < *3 


In 1918*19 all the principal descriptions of imiKjrted cotton m^ece-goods dechued, witli tin* ex(M'p* 

tion of grey longolotli and shirtings and grey shcctiugB. The most importtiut decreases were 
in white nuiuBookh, white loPgcloth and shirtings, and coloured shirting. 
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England and Japan. — ^llic share of the United Kingdom in grey goods imported decreas'd 
to 64 per cent, from 87 per cent as will be seen from the following statement : — 

VernrAage share of the United Kingdom in the imports of piece-goods. 



Five years 
ending 
1913-14. 

I 

1 1916-17 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Grey piece-goods . . 

Per cent. 

98 8 

Per cent 

90 

1 

Per cent. 

87 2 

Per cent. 

64 3 

White „ 

98 


98 8 

95 9 

Coloured „ 

93 5 

88 7 

91 8 

88 5 


Ninety -SIX per cent, of white goods imported came from the XJmted Kingdom and the remaramg 
lour per cent, consisting chiefly of drills, jeans, longcloth, and shirtings, was imported mainly from 
Japan In coloured, printed or dyed goods, the share ot the United Kingdom decreased to 88 
per cent from 93 per cent the pre-war average A table similar to the preceding table brings out 
the remarkable increase in Japan’s share in 1918-19 m the import trade in piece-goods — 

Fercentnge share of Japan hi the imports of piece-goods 


— 

rive yeaifs 

(‘iidiiig 

1013-14 

1910-17 

1917-18. 

1918-10 

Grey piece-goods 

Per cent 
»> 

J’er cent 

9 

Per cent. 
11*7 

Per cent. 
35-4 

White 


1 

'5 

3 7 

Coloured „ 

1 i 

i 

48 

4 7 

j 

9 1 


The increase in grey goods from Japan was 
especially in grey longcloth and shirtings, 
stirotings, drills and jeans, and jacconets, and 
m coloured goods, chiefly in flannels and flanne- 
lettes, drills, jeans, shirtings, and chadars. 
The shares of the principal countries in the 
imports of piece-goods were , — ^The United 


Kingdom 77 .1 per cent. ; Japan 21 2 pel cent , 
the United States 1 per cent., Italy *1 per 
cent. ; and Holland *1 per cent. 

Cotton hosiery. — Of the total trade 
valued at Ks. 87 lakhs, imports from Japan 
amounted to Rs. 74 lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were valued at Es. 9 lakhs. 


Sugar. — Next to cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest import The following arc the 
chief sources of supply and the receipts fiom them ; — 


Imports of sugar {excluding molasses and confectionery). 


— 

Average ot 
flve years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-10. 

Java 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

453,000 

367,200 


363,100 

Mauritius 

128.800 

40.700 


77,200 

Straits Settlements . 

1,700 



62,100 

China (including Hongkong) 

4,500 


4.300 

2,900 

Fgyrpt 




900 

Japan ... 

‘ioo 

5,800 

.4,500 

400 

tlermany . ... 

1,700 

Austria Hungary 

42,600 



. . ! ! 

Other countri('s 

1,000 1 


3,700 

“*ioo 

Total all count.ries, tons . 

633,500 

472,300 


6,06,700 

Value Es.(OOO) .. 

12,60,97 

14,15,02 

15,04,04 

15,36,81 
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Import^) were 8 per cent, higher in (juauiity 
and only 2 per cent, in value than in the pre- 
ceding year. Had the level of prices of 1917-18 
prevailed, the imports would have been 
valued at Rs. 16,19 lakhs instead of Rs. 15,37 
lakhs. There was, therefore, a decrease of 
Rs. 82 lakhs due to lower prices. Java sugar 
(both from Java and the Straits Settlements) 
was imported to the same extent as in the 
preceding year, viz., 425,200 tons against 
424,700 tons. The imports of Mauritius sugar 
were 77,200 tons and the quantity was 140 
per cent, above tliat of the precedmg year, 
but still 40 per cent, below the pre-war nonnal 
Nearly 92 per cent, of this sugar was imported 
into Bombay, and the remainder into Bengal 
Imports from Japan, Cluna, Hongkong, and 
Egypt were below those of last year. There 
were no imports of beet sugar The Indian 
production of cane sugar in 1918-19 was esti- 
mated at 2,337,000 tons as agamst 3,311.000 
tons in 1917-18, a decrease of no less than 29 ' 
per cent The total area was 2,820,000 acres i 
us against 2,809,000 acres m 3917-18 Since 
the war Cuba has outstnped India as the ' 
foremost cane sugar producer. Next to Cuba i 
and India comes Java. 

Iron and Steal. — ^Tron and steel are the i 
most imiKirtant of India’s imports after cotton 
manufactures and sugar ’Jlie impossibility of 
obtaining supplies, together nith the resulting 
high prices and the use of substitutes consid- 
erably reduced the imports b(*low the prc'-war 
average. In the year ending 31st Marcli 1919, 
there was an increase in quantity ol 19 per 
cent, over the preceding vear, liut the imports 
(181,400 tons) W'cre still less than one-tourth 
of the pre-war qumqueniinial average 'J’he 
^alue, on account of higher prices, rose b\ 
CO per cent, to Rs 12,45 lakhs The TTnited 
Kingdom reduced her share of this trade to 
42 per cent, from 51 per cent, in 1917-18, while 
the United States and Japan accounted lor 
42 and 8 per cent, respectively as against 41 
and 3 per cent In the pre-war quinquenmum 
the shares ol these three countries were, the 
United Kingdom GO per cent, the United State's 
3 per cent., and Japan ml. Corrugated sheets 
again decreased to only 2,500 tons m 1917-18, 
and 175,500 tons, the pre-war average. Tliis 
is truly a remarkable decrease. I’hc United 
States for the first time took the lead in the 
imports of bars and channel with 21,600 
tons, while the United Kingdom supplied only 
3,500 tons, as against 22,800 tons, the pre-war j 
average imports. j 

I 

Railway plant and rollind stock. — ^The 

total value of the imports in 1918-19 on private 
and Government account amounted to Rs. 1,68 
lakhs, of which Rs. 1,04 lakhs were on private 
account and Rs. 64 laklis on Government 
account. The imports were 70 per cent, 
above those of the preceding year but were still 
81 per cent, below the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Of the total imports (Rs 1,68 lakhs), I 
carriages and wagons accounted for Rs. 1,15 i 
lakhs, locomotive engines Rs 49 lakhs, and j 
materials for construction Rs. 4 lakhs There j 
w’as a noticeable increase in the imports of 
carriages and wagons on private and Govern- 
ment account, wli^e there were no imports of | 
leeners of wood or of steel or iron. The share ' 


of the T’^nited Kingdom in tlie total imports 
was 95 per cent., Japan 2 5 per cent, and the 
United States 2’3 per cent. 

Other Metals. — Copper was imported to 
the extent of 2,900 tons against 2,400 tons 
m the preceding year, and 12,600 tons, the 
pre-war quinquennial average Japan had 56 per 
cent of the trade, the United Kingdom 19 ))er 
cent, and Australia 17 per cent In the previous 
year (1917-18) the shares of these tliree couu' 
tries were : Japan 80 per cent, the United King- 
dom 0 per cent, and Australia 4 per cent. Tli* 
decrease m the ease of .Japan was mainly in 
unwrought tiles, ingots, etc , wliile she increased 
her supplies of braziers and sheets, and wire. 
Anstraba sent 500 tons of upwrought copper 
as against 100 tons in the previous year. 
The imports of brass, bronze, and similar alloys 
including mixed or ycllov/ metal for sheathing 
increased to 4,400 tons from 2,900 tons Over 
4,000 tons or 92 per cent, of the total imports 
came from .Japan as against 2,400 tons in 
1917-18. Aluminum, zme, and tin were 
imported m increased quantities. I.ead 
sheets for tea-chests amounted to 4,400 tons 
as against 3,200 tons m the iirc'ceding year 
and the increase was mainly due to large 
arrivals from the United Kingdom and Cc\lon 

Tea-chests, mainly of wood, wore valued 
at Rs. 91 lakhs, as against Rs 94 lakhs ni 
1917-18 Japan aeeoimted foi iiearlv 50 per 
<*('iit of tlw* total imjiorts against 36 per cimt m 
the ]»r('cedmg \ear, and the United Kingdom 
had 40 per cent of the trade against 43 i»ci 
cent Unsettled Russia was cntirelv out 
of the market Tii 1017-18, her share in th(‘ 
iiniiorts was 14 piT eent of the whole In 
the >ear just (‘iidc'd it wms a lieggarly halt 
per cent of the total. 

Machinery and Millwork — ^The imports 
oi machinery and millwoik, including belting, 
were valued at nearly Rs. 5,86 lakhs, against 
i Rs 5,23 lakhs m the preceding year. There 
i were notict'ablc increase in cotton mill machi- 
nery (Rs 49 lakhs), in boilers (Rs 12 lakhs), 
and in electrical machincrv (Rs. 10 lakhs) 
Sewing and knitting machines decreased by 
Rs 21 laklis, and jute mill machinery bv 
Rs. 12 lakhs. Cotton mill machinery W’as 
valued at Rs 1,65 lakhs, of w’hich the United 
Kingdom supphed Rs 1,36 lakhs, the United 
States Rs. 16 lakhs, and Japan Rs 13 lakhs. 

! The share of Bombay was the same as in the 
preceding year, vtz , 91 per rent, .lute mill 
machinery amounted to Rs 57 laklis as against 
Rs. 69 lakhs in 1917-18 The United Kingdom 
accounted for o "r Rs. 54 lakhs as against 
Rs 62 lakhs in the preceding year, and Japan 
only Rs 2 lakhs against Rs 5 lakhs. Elnctneal 
machinery was imported to the extent of 
Rs 39 lakhs, an increase of 35 per cent, over 
the preceding year The imports from tin* 
United States nearly doubled from Rs 8 lakhs in 
15)17-18 to Rs 16 lakhs in the j ear under review , 
while the imports from the United Kingdom 
increased irom Rs. 18 lakhs t-o Rs 20 lakbs 
The pre-war average Imports from the T’nited 
States w'cre Rs 2 lakhs and from the rmb'il 
Kingdom Rs 31 lakhs The imports Irom 
Ameriea hav(‘, since the wnr, gn^atly increased. 

Silk. — ^The quantity of raw' silk imjxirted 
decreased to 1,426.000 lbs from 1,832,000 lbs 
m the preceding year. China and Hongkong 
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arcoT]T]tocl for 87 per ront. of the t-otn) imports, 
but roduced their supplies by 22 per cent. 

Chemicals, Drugs, &c.“Thc total value 
of imported f5heiniea!s decreased ))y 8 per cent 
to Ks 2,40 liiklis Carbide ot calcium, ‘soda 
bicarbonate, and acids wcic iinix)rted in largei 
MUaiitities, while thi'ie weie deci eases in sulphoi, 
aliimiiious sulphates includinK alum, ammonia 
and its hrilt^, bleaching materials, copperas, 
disitifei tants, potaHsiiim compounds, caustic 
soda, and sodium caibonate 'I’he quantity 
ot sulphur imported >\aa less than half ol the 
preceding year’s imports and amounted to 
4,800 tons The decrease was due to smaller 
shipments from Japan which supplied almost 
the entire quantity of the import* in the 
yi'ar under review There were practically 
no imports of sulphuric acid (only two tons). 
'I’he p^e•>^ar requirements (five-yearly average) 
were :i,100 tons. The United Kingdom 
accounted for 63 per cent of the total value 
ol ehemieals imported, Japan 24 per cent 

Tmportfi of Mhmal Oil from fore 


and the United States nearly 6 per cent. In 
the pre-war year the shares of these countries 
were — ^the United Kingdom 75 per cent., Japan 
1*5 per cent and the United States *3 per 
cent. 

Drugs and medielues were valued at nearly 
Ks 1,47 lakhs as against Ks. 1,33 lakhs in the 
piciedlng year. ’J'licre was a considerable 
increase ui the imports of quinine sidts (on 
priAatc and ilovcniment. account) fiom Java. 
'I'lic total imiHirts fi*om all soureos increased 
to 161,000 lbs. (04,000 lbs on jaivate account 
and 67,000 llis. on (tovcnimeni account) from 
<>7,0tK) lbs. in the preeeditig year. 

Mineral Oil — ^I’he main features m 
regard to the imports from abroad of mineral 
oil in the year under review were ’—(1) the 
large increase in the imports of fuel oil ; (2) 
the increase in lubricating oils ; and (3) the 
heavy decrease In the imports of kerosine oil 
The following table shows the statistics ot 
imports of tlie different descriptions of mineral 
cil . — 

Ign coimfries (i e , exehidinq Jlimna). 



Average ol live 
pro-w’ar years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

1914-15 to 
1918-19 
War average. 

1017-18. 

1918-19. 

Fuel Oil 

Kerosene — 

in bulk 

„ tins .. 

(rallOllH 

8,130,000 

50.860.000 

16.040.000 

Oallons 

16.697.000 

40.431.000 
8,102,000 

Gallons. 

15.309.000 

26.477.000 
4,907,000 

Gallons. 

27,598,000 

7.455.000 

5.300.000 

TOTVTi KERO'IF.NE . 

66,909,000 

48,533,000 

31,384,000 

1 12,765,000 

Lubricating Oil 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, etc. 
J’aints, solutions & coinposltioiw, 
Otliei kinds 

13,522,000 

1.11,000 

2,000 

2,271,000 

16.595,000 

97,000 

3,000 

906,000 

15,375,000 

366,000 

363^000 

19,077,000 

’ ‘ 5,600 
1,006,000 

Total Miner \L Oil ,. 

IK),965,000 

82,831,000 

62,797,000 

60,441,000 


The total imports were 60 million gallons or 
nearly 4 per cent* less than those in the pre- 
ceding year, and 34 per cent less than the 
pre-war average The quantity of kerosene 
imporh'd from abroad, chiefly owing to freight 
difficulties and high prices, decreased to 12J 
million gallons, an amount which was actually 
below one- fifth of the pre-war imports. On the 
other hand, the coastwise exports from Kurma 
increased to 117 million gallons from 107 
million gallons in 1917-18. Prices were 
higher than in the preceding year. In fact, 
had the prices of the preceding year prevailed 
the value of the imports from abroad would 
have been Ks. 87 lakhs instead of Ks. 1,06 
lakhs. American oil was imported to the 
extent of 10 million gallons only, as against 
23 million gallons in 1917-18, and 42 million 
gallons, the pre-war average. Fuel oil in- 
creased to 27|) million gallons from 15 million 
gallons owing to the larger imports from Persia 
wliich now supplies three-fourths of the total 
iiu^rts. Lubricating oils were received 


of Iwnzme, benzol, petrol, and other motor 
spirit (only 60 gallons against the record im- 
ports of 366,000 gallons in 1917-18 and 37,000 
gallons in 1913-14). The coastwise exports 
of petrol, benzine, and other motor spirit from 
other parts of India Increased to 
gaUons from 5,188,000 gallons in 

. Liquors. — ^There was a noticeable increase 
l>randy, and still wines 
other than port. The imports of ale and beer, 
uhlsky, champagne, and port decreased. The 
o Q^****tity of all liquors imported was 

3.568.000 gallons, an increase of nearly 4 per 
cent, over the preceding year. The pre-war 

imports w^ere m the neighbourhood of 

6.400.000 gallons. Over 50 per cent, of the 
imports in 1918-19 consisted of ale, b^r, and 
porter, 41 per cent, of spirit, and 8 per cent, of 
wines. 1,801,000 gallons of ale, beer, and 
port-er were Imported, as against 1,858,000 
gaUons in 1917-18 and 4,405,000 gallons, the 
pre-war average. Japan again considerably 
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por cent of tho total quantity import'd ranu* 
Irom that coimtrv, as against 48 p(‘r c<*nt in 
the precodinp year Tho iiii]iorts from tho 
(Tnitod Kinsdom ^\oro per cent as ajiainst 
-I’) per cent in tlio pioMons >(‘ar Ainonca 
moKMSod h(T sn]>phrs, Mhilo tlio jinjiorts ot 
Niistinlian hrci rlcoio.jsod 'Pho iiupoits o| 
I ml oh ho('r \m'io ((into insiqnillo.nit 1J»* 
\.du(^ (>1 impoiif'd iH’t'i iinto.isrd i*s |m>i 

(<ut. th Rs hh lakhs, hut h.ui Hu; fums o| 
1M17-18 ))rovjnl('d, tlu* >,dii(‘ would li.iAo lx (‘ii 
J{s f)!} laklis jn (dhoi words, Ihoro was ,iii 
increase* ot Its J() laklis duo to hijihi i pinos 
The production of Jndian hi cw cries m 11>18 was 
8,214,000 jpillons, an mcri'ase ot JJ2 jx'r rent 
as cmupaied w'lth the preceding >car In tho 
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pre-war year Indian brow ones prodiiC(*d onlv 
:i, 054,000 gallons. The quantity of whisky 
inuMirted d(*creased to 532,000 gallons fioin 
(.50,000 gallons in 1017-18 'Phe TTnitod 
Kingdom had 08 p(*r cent ot this trade as m 
the two ])i(*vioiis ^cars O'he lalin* oi these 
imports UK leased h\ U ])ei eeni to JN 1,(i,5 
l.ikhs Ih.indv was nupoi1i>d (o the istint, 
ot 258,000 gallons, an nn reasi ot ;0,000 gailfwi ^ 
oAci IM|7 18 Pran((, with I8H000 gHilons, 
was th( pnneipal soiliee ot sii])p|\, Jollowed 
l.y Ihe lhot(*d Kingdom (.50,000 gallons). 
Natal (0,000 gallons), and Holland (4,000 
gallons). Wines amounted to 277,000 gallons 
as against 215.000 gallons in J017-18. 


Hardware, etc — principal features m the trade* in hardware wc'rc an increase in the 
imports of agricultural lnipl(‘m(‘nts and oth(*r implements apd tools, and a decivnsc in cnainolli'd 
ironwan* and metal l.iinps 'PJie total value of tin* importb iiicn^nsed h^ Its 40 lakhs or 18 pep 
( ( id to J{s 3,21 lakhs 'J'hi* p('ri (*ntage slum's of the ehu*t cxport-ing eonnti ii*a wen* us lollows *— 



Average of Ono 1 
pre-wai M*ais 
10(19-10 to 191 5-14. 1 

lOlMS. 

i 

1918-19 

United Kingdom 

United States ..... 

Japan 

Other eountri('s ,, .. .. . 

Ter ei'iit 

.59 

7 

I’l'r cent 

11 

28 

25 

"(> 

T’er cent 

30 

31 

29 

4 

IYitaf .. . 

JOO 

100 

1 ino 


AiiKTiea and .hapan have eoiiSKlorahT\ ineieased 
their exiKirts sin<’e the outbreak ol war The 
^alue of agricultural nnpleinciits rose by Rs 7 
lakhs to nearly Its 19 lakhs, and of Imildor’s 
h.irdware hy a lakh ol nipees to ov(*r Its J9 
l.iklis .lapan increased her exports of irii- 
plemeiits and tools which wcic a aim'd at Its 10 
lakhs as against Its (.2,000 in 1917-18, and 
Jts (.0 onlv III tlu* pio-wai year 1913-14 
'Pile imports ol cnaim'lled ironwaK* d(*ercased 
by 40 pel e('iit to Its 11 l.ikhs, mainly owing 
to the del r(*ase m tho inifKirts from ,lapaii 
Onlv 800,000 metal lamps wim* import’d as 


against 1,144,000 in 1917-18, and 4,602,000 
111 the pie-war year The United States sup- 
plied 85 per cent as against 80 per cent, in th(* 
preceding ve.ir, and .lapan 9 p(*r cent, as against 
10 per cent Tlu* ^alnl* ot cutlery Imtxirted 
was Its 19 lakhs as ag.ainst Jts JO lakhs m 
1917-18 The United Kingdoni exponed 
43 j)er cent , the United States 32 per cent , 
Japan 2J per ei*nt 'Pin* imports of (‘leetro- 
l.latedware increas(*d to Jts 4 lakhs from 
ii(*arlv Jts 3 lakhs lu the iireeedlng year, and 
the mam source of supply was, us usual, tho 
UniU*(l Kingdom 


Paper and paste-board. — ^Tlie value of the total imports of paper and pasteboard was Its. 2,72 
l.ikhs, as against Its 2,31 lakhs in the prec(*ding year, and Its 1,27 lakhs, tho pre-war quinquennium 
uverage, Theie lias hei'ii a iiotieeahle dnersum ot trade since the outbreak of wai us will he 
Hi‘eii Irom Ihe following table — 


Percenfnqp shares in the Mai iwports of paper and pasteboard 


— 

Average of five 
years (1909-10 tn 
1913-14). 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

57 8 

26 8 

20 0 

•lapan 

4 

25 5 

25 0 

ihiited States 

1 0 

8 7 

22 0 

A'orway 

5 5 

20 0 

22 0 

Sweden 

3 1 

13 0 


( Jermany . . 

17 2 



Austria-flniigarv 

8(» 



Other coiiTitru's 

8 4 

0 0 

4 9 


100 

100 

100 
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An (‘Xaininutioii o£ tho al>o\o labic : — 

(1) With the disappearance of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary from the Indian market, 
the imports from Japan, the United States 
and Norway have ronsidcrably increased, 
the most important feature of the year under 
review being the increase in tho share of the 
United States from 8 7 per cent, in 1917-18 
to 22 per cent. 

(2) The United Hingdom has considerably 
reduced her exports to India on account of 
tho war, and her share decreased to 20 per 
cent, from 58 per cent, in the pre-uar period. 

Wood pulp was imported to the extent of 
2,100 tons as against 3,600 tons in 1917-18. 
Steps have been taken to develop the bamboo 
pulp industry on a large scale in India including 
Burma. One large paper mill company, for 
example, is proceedmg at once to the erection 
of a mill in Burma, which will turn out 10,000 
tons per annum. Hitherto the pidp industry’ 
has been confined mamlv to the tcmjK;rat<‘ 
zones, as for example to Scandinavia and 
Sweden. Such experiments mil be watched 
with interest. 

Salt. — ^The quantity of salt imported 
from abroad (420,800 tons) uas 25 per cent 
above that of tho preceding year, but 23 per 
cent, below the pre-war normal. Tho mum 
feature of the trade uas the increase m the 
imports from Egypt (Port Said) Eifty per 
cent of the total quantity imported came 
from Egypt, as against 30 per cent, m the 


pieceding year, and only 12 per cent, the 
pre-uar average. The United Kingdom more 
than doubled her shipments, but the quantity 
(39,900 tons) was still only one-fourth of the 
pre-war imports. Aden and Spanish salt 
uas imported in smaller quantities. 

Provisions — ^There wore increases in the 
Imports of farinaceous and patent foods, bac^n, 
hams, cocoa, chocolate, and jams and jeilics, but 
on the other hand, quite noticeable decreases 
in biscuits, cakes, condensed and preserved 
milk, and also cheese. The total value of 
provisions imported amounted to nearly, 
Ks. 1,94 lakhs, as against lls. 1,77 laklis in the 
preceding year, and Ks 2,05, lakhs, the pre-war 
quinquennial average. Had the level of prices 
of 1917-18 prevailed, the value would have 
been its 3,79 lakhs or there was an increase 
of Ks. 15 lakhs due to higher prices. Nearly 
32 per cent of the total value was accounted 
for by canned and bottled provisions, 26 per 
cent by farmaceous and patent foods, and 15 
per cent, by condensed or preserved milk. 
The quantity of canned and bottled provisions 
imported (4,100 tons) was almost tho same 
as m the preceding year. The increase m 
farinaceous and patent foods was mainly due to 
larger arrivals from the Straits Settlements in 
the form of sago, sagoflour, etc. Tho quantity 
of biscuits imported w’as only onc-twelth of 
the pre-uar quinquennial average. The noti- 
ceable feature of this trade was the increase 
in the sliaro of Japan fiom 34 to 48 per cent, 
and the decrease m that of Australia from 
52 to 37 per cent 


Motor cars and Motor cycles — ^Thc number of motor cars imported in the year iindtr 
review was only 400, or less than one-sevcntli of the number imported iii the pre-wni year 1913-14 
The embargo on the imports of motor cars and motor ejcles was removed on 14th Heeemher, 1918, 
and the imports during the last foiii months oi the veat (December to March) after the armistit* 
Were 344 cars as against only 56 cars in the first eight months I he following table shows the 
number of cars imported since the prc-wai rear 1913-14 — 


Number of Motor Cum im portal. 



Erom United 
Kingdom. 

Irom United 
Stal(“^. 

From otln r 
countries. 

1 otal 

1 913-14 (pre-w’ar yeai) . 

1,069 

808 

343 

2,880 

War average (five ACjir'') 1914- 
15 to 1918-19. ‘ 

517 

1,681 

99 

2,317 

1914-15 

1 ,350 

510 

145 

2,00.'> 

1915-16 

TS7 

2,1 36 

198 

3,121 

1916-17 

489 

4,169 

120 

4,778 

1917-18 

39 

1,222 

21 

1,282 

1918-19 .... 

21 

368 

11 

400 


Ninety- two per cent, of the total imports 
came from the United States, as against 95 
per cent, in the preceding year, while the United 
Kingdom sent only 21 cars or 5 per cent. The 
number of motor cars registered in India at 
the end of March 1919 was 19,385, while that 
of motor cvclea 8.058. Onlv 8 mntnr wnonno 


year, and 76 in the pre-war jear. Tyres for 
motor cars and motor cycles decreased in 
number to 92,428 from 94,658 in the preceding 
year, mainly due to the smaller imports from 
Italy and the United States. The Unitiil 
Kingdom, however, increased her supplies 
an non fmm aa non 
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'riic above flj'urc's as to the luotoi trade 
being only for tlie year ended 31st March 1919, 
it IS interesting to supplement them with 
statistics lor the period April — September, 1919, 
which have just officially been published. 
Jiurmg the six months mentioned the number 
ot cars imported was 3,202, valued at Rs. 90 
lakhs, against only 34 valued at Rs.li^ lakhs 


in the corresponding period ol la&t vuar, when 
there was an embargo. Of these 3,200 cars, 
3,039 were from the United States, 130 from 
the United Kingdom, four from Italy and ono 
from France. Bombay imported 1 572. 
Calcutta, 938 ; Madras 329 ; Burma, 229 ; 
and Karachi 134. 


Other articles — Of the other articles of import not analvscd m this diaptcr the more 
important are enumerated below . — 


— 

\imual average 
of five years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18 

1918-19, 

Spices 

Woollen manufactures . . 
Instruments, apparatus, etc 
Tobacco . , 

Rs 

1,54,72,000 
.*n08,38,000 
1, $5,82,000 
71,07,000 

Rs 

1 .90.93.000 

1.81.70.000 

1 ,0.5,66,000 

1.32.43.000 

^ Rs 

1.90.14.000 

2.09.72.000 

1.72.45.000 

1.69.97.000 

Rs. 

2.40.92.000 

2.17.42.000 

2.10.80.000 
2,14,01*000 

Appaiel 

Matches .. 

Dyeing and taniimg substances 
Paints and painters* materials 

1 ,40,67,000 
88,21,000 

1 3J*,(*1.000 
71,00,009 1 

1.43.45.000 
1,. 5 3,32,000 

1.06.42.000 
98,99,000 

1 1,29,01,000 

2.34.84.000 

1.41.10.000 
96,73,000 

1,83*48,000 

1 ,04,75,000 
1, .58,99*000 
1,26,81*000 

Becds 

Glass and glassware 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 
Haberdashery and millinery . 

7,72,000 
1,61,92,000 
19,08,000 
1,. $6, 54, 000 

')8, 19,000 
1,28,02,000 
03,27,000 
1,02,31,000 

92.40.000 
1,62,46,000 

7, 7.$, 000 

87.39.000 

1 .25.46.000 

1.24.01.000 

1.12.35.000 

1.06.59.000 

W’ood and timber 

Soap 

I’mits and vegetables . . 
Articles imported by post 

79.30.000 

61.87.000 

1.07.72.000 

1.09.59.000 

1.02.29.000 
90. l.'),0(K) 

1,10..$0,(KK) 

2.77.82.000 

1.32.73.000 

1.13.34.000 

1.03.18.000 

3.08.87.000 

1,00,16,000 

1,00,11,000 

93,17,00(» 

1,96,85,000 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


The value of the exports oi Indian merchandise 
ill 1918*19 was Rs. 239 crorcb (£ 159 millions) 
'I’his was an increase of Rs 6 crores (£4 millions) 
or 2 per cent over the preceding year, and of 
Rfe. 20 crores (£13 mUlionb) or 9 per cent over 
the annual average of the five years immediately 
preceding the war. The value of the cxpoit 
trade was the highest recorded, with the 
exception of the two pre-war years 1912-13 and 
1913-14. The increase in value was due to a rise 
in prices as already explamed. The followmg 
statement shows the value of the export trade 
since the beginning of tins century — 


Five yearly acerage^^ R'^ 

(lakhs) 

Aveiageof five years ending 1903-04 121,31 


;; 

„ „ 1908-09 161,84 

„ „ 1913-14(pre- 

Year 1913-14 (pre 

war avcrage)219,50 
„ „ 1918-19 war 

average 215,96 

Yearly totals 

-war ye . 11 ) . 244,20 

„ 1914-15 

1 77,48 

„ 1915-16 . 

192,53 

„ 1916-17 . 

‘.i 17.07 

„ 1917-18 . 

1 : 33,44 

.. 1018-10 . 

239,31 


The noticeable features ot the returns arc 
(1) the large deciease ol Rs. 14 crores m the 
v.due of ioodgrains exported ; (2) a decrease 
to the extent ot Rs 12 crores m tlie exports 
ot law cotton , (3) the surprisingly large 

increase of Rs. 10 crores in the value of jute, 
manutacturcs exported ; (4) tlio recovery of 
Rs G crores in last year’s low exports of raw 
jute ; and (5) the increases in the value of 
seeds (Rs 3 crores), raw and tanned skins 
(Rs. 3 crores), tanned hides (Rs 2 crores), raw 
wool (Re. 1 crore), and oils (Re. 1 wore). 

India’s six chief exports, in order of import- 
ance m 1918-19, were : jute, raw and manu- 
factured , cotton, raw and manufactured ; 
grain, pulse, and flour; bides and skins raw 
and tanned ; tea ; and seeds. Raw and 
manufactured jute was the principal export 
in the year under review, as was cotton in the 
preceding year. Manufactured jute by itsell 
was the chiet export of the year, reaching tlie 
record total of Rs. .52 crores, and exceeding 
the export ot raw and manufactured cotton 
taken together by Rs. 7 crores. An examin- 
ation of the trade returns for the past thirty 
years shows that on seventeen occasions, thi 
chief export was raw and manufactured (chiefly 
raw) cotton, on seven occasions raw and manu- 
factured jute, and on six occasions food grains. 
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Exports. Imports, And net Exports of private merchandise during the 
ten years ending 1918-19, 
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IMPORTS 
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The value of the export trade of Bengal 
Increased by Rs. 18 crores or 21 per cent, 
which was mainly due to the larger exports 
of raw jute and seeds and also, be it noted, 
to the increase in the price of manufactured 
]Ute. Bombay showed a decrease of Ba. 10 
crores, chiefly in raw cotton and wheat, and 
Sind of Rs. 9 crores in food grains, especially 
wheat and barley. There was an improve- 
ment of Rs. 4 crores m the case of Burma 
and of Rs. 3 crores in the case of Madras. These 
figures bring out in a somewhat suggestive 
way the unique prosperity of Calcutta's 
export trade during the year ending March 1319. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures. — ^Thc total 
value of raiv jutc exported uas Rs. 1.3 cron s 
and of manufactured jute Rs. 62 crores. The 
combined value (Rs. 66 crores) was the highest 
recorded. This represented 27 per cent, of the 
total value of the export of Indian merchandise 
as compared with 21 per cent, m 1917-18, and 
19 per cent, in the pre-war quinquennium. 
Jutc manufiyJtures alone accounted for 22 per 
cent of the total exports of the year as against 
9 per cent, m the pre-war quinquennium. Tin* 
following table shows the values of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during the last two 
years and In the pre-war period : — 


— 

Average of five 
years 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-10. 


Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Jute, raw 

„ manufactures 

22 20 
20’25 

6,45 

42,84 

12,72 

62,65 

TotJil 

42,45 

49,29 

65,37 


The value of raw jute exported nearly dou- 
bled, while that of jute manufactures was 
23 per cent, above that of the preceding year. 
Bengal accounted for over 99 per cent, of these 
exports. 

Raw Jute. -^The total quantity exported 
was 398,100 tons or 2,229,600 bales of 400 
lbs. each. The exports were 43 per cent, above 
the abnormally low exports of the preceding 
year, and 48 per cent, below the pre-war normal. 
JDuring the first eight months of the year the 
quantity exported showed an mcreaso of no 


less than 80 per cent, and amounted to 261,900 
tons, as against 146,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. In the later 
months, December to March, after the armistice 
there was an increase ol only .3 per cent, over 
the correspondmg period of the previous year. 
The value of the year's exports was Rs. 12,72 
lakhs, an increase of 97 per cent, over the 
preceding year Had the prices of 1917-18 
prevailed, the value would have been Rs. 9,24 
lakhs, or there was an increase of Rs. 3,48 
lakhs on account of higher prices. 


Jute Manufactures — Jute manufactures were for the second time India's chief export. There 
was a decrease in the quantity exported but a large increase m value on account of higher prices. 
The total weight of jute manufactures exported was 681,000 tons, a decrease of 6 per cent, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, while the value of these exports increased by 23 per cent, to Rs. 52 
crores, a record figure. The appended table shows the details of the different descriptions of jute 
manufactures exported 

Exports of JvJto Manufadwes. 



Average of fl\e 
years 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Number of bags exported • . 

Weight „ M •• • tow« 

Yards of cloth exported 

Weight „ „ . . . . tons. 

Weight of otlier kinds exported . . „ j 

'Potal weight of .fute manufactures „ 

Value of bags exported . . . Rs. 

„ cloth „ . . . . „ 

„ other kinds . . . . „ 

Total value of .lute manufactures „ 

339.122.000 
325,700t 

969.971.000 
275,200t 

4,200 1 

758,391,000 

406,900 

1,196,820,000 

307,100 

5,500 

68.1, 096, 000 
382,500 
1,103,211,000 
292,100 
7,000 

605,100t 

719,500 

681,6001/ 

9,39,10,000 

10,76,76,000 

10,02,000 

19.47.35.000 

23.07.25.000 
29,71,000 

22.33.40.000 

29.69.47.000 
62,35,000 

20,24,87,000 

42,84,31,000 

52,65,22,000 


t Figures of exports durmg 1913-14. Pre-war average figures are not available 

(a) The exports from Bengal which are included m these figures amounted to 077,100 tons or 
oyer 99 per cent, of the total exports. 
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The United Eiingdom took 135 millions of 
bags, or 23 per cent, of the total number export- 
ed as against 303 millions or 40 per cent, in the 
preceding year. Of the other principal importing 
(jountries, France, Italy, Siam, China, Japan, 
the West Indies, and the Argentine Republic 
also took less, while there were larger exports 


to Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Indo-China, 
Peru, and Java. Shipments of gunny cloth 
to the United Kingdom and the Argentine 
Republic increased, but the United States, 
Canada, France, and Australia imported smaller 
quantities. 


The above figures include shipments on Go^ eminent account ^\hleh arc shown in the follo^^lng 
table — 


Shiinnentb on Govermnent account 



Bags 

(miilious) 

Cloth 

(million yards). 

I')J5 16 

21»7 

35 

J9J6 17 

385 

135 

1917-lH 

301 

205 

1918 19 

221 

269 

Total 

1,294 

641 


'J’iic coastwise exports of gunny bags increased m the year under review. 

Cotton and Cotton Manufactures. — ^The value of raw cotton exported during the year Was 
Its 31 crorcs and that of cotton manulactures Rs 14 crores. The combined value was 19 per 
cent below the value) fthe preceding year, but shghtly above the pre-war average. The figures 
iiiv shown in the following table — 



Cotton, raw. 1 

Crorcs ol Rs. 

Cotton manufacturtb, j 
including twist. 

1 Cl ores ot Rs 

Total 
Crores ot Rs 

Average of five years 1909-10 

31 

11 

44 

to 1913-14 (pre-war average) 
ANurageof five years 1914-15 

33 

12 

45 

to 1918-19 (war average). 
Yeai 1916-17 

30 

34 

.50 

., 1917-18 

4.5 

IS 

50 

„ 1918-19 . 

31 

14 

45 


Raw Cotton — The (pidiitity ol run cotton 
exported abroad m 1918-19 was only 183,950 
tons or 1,030,100 bales ol 400 lbs each We 
have to go hack to 1900-01 to find such low 
ox])ort's There was a decrease of 50 iier 
cent 111 quantity as compared with the pi(‘- 
coding year, and of 57 per cent as coinpaied 
with the pre-w'ar quinquennium TJefore the 
war the British Empire had 6 per rent of this 
trade, the Allies 69 per cent of which Japan 
took 42 per cent, and enemy countries 22 per 
cent. In the year under review the share 
of the British Empire was, 9 per cent, and the 
Allies 90 iier cent of w'hich Japan had 76 per 
cent. Had the prices of 1917-18 prevailed, 
the value of the exix)Tts would have been 
its. 21,47 laldis, instead of Rs. 30,98 lakhs, or 
m other words, there was an increase of Rs. 9,51 
lakhs due to higher prices. The wholesale price 
i>t Broach cotton per cand> of 784 lbs. at 
Bombay was no less than Rs. 711 at the begin- 
ning of the year, and rose to Rs. 915 m August. 
There was a tall m the later months of the 
year, and the average for the year was Rs. 692 
as against Rs. 507 in the preceding year and 
Rs. 303, the pre-war average. The 1918-19 
crop was estimated to yield 3,671,000 bales of 


400 lbs each as against 3,998,000 balc^ 111 
1917-18, a decrease ot 8 per cent. 

Cotton manufactures — ^In regard to 
Indian piece-goods, exjiorts and production 
were above the juc-war average, hut less than 
m the preceding year In twist and yarn, 
however, there was a deciease both as regards 
exports and production as compared witJi 
1917-18 and also with the pre-war normal. 

Cotton yarn — ^ITio production was 615 
million lbs , a decrease of 7 per c(*nt. as com- 
pared with 1017-18, and of 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the pre-war average. The reduc- 
tion m exports was much greater than the 
decrease m production The total quantity 
shipped (ne-ariy 64 million lbs.) was 47 per cent, 
below the preceding year, and 67 per cent, bolow' 
the pre-war average Counts Is to 20s weie 
60 milhon lbs or 95 per cent, of the total. Most 
of principal consuming countiies took loss yarn, 
the remarkable decrease in the case of China 
being from 102 million lbs. in 1917-18 to 49 
million lbs. in the year under review or 52 per 
cent. This fact may be ascribed to the 
comparatively cheap Japanese yarn which 
has for some years established itself in China. 
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Cotton piece*tfoods. — ^The exports of Indian made piece-goods (14!) million yards) were 65 
j>cr cent, above tlie pre-war average, but 21 per cent, below the preceding year. The exports of 
piece-goods compared with the imports were relatively small. The exports, for example, were 
only 7 jicr cent of the imports from Lancashire The value of the exports, notwitlistnnding a 
decrease in quantity, increased from Rs. 5,54 lakhs in 1917-18 to Us b,45 lakhs on account of 
higher prices. Had the prices of the preceding vear prevailed, the value would have been Its. 
4,43 laklis. There was, theretoie, an mcrease of Ks 2,02 l.iklis due to a higher range of prices. 
The exports M'ere as follow h — 



Avt^rage of five 
von IS 
to 191 M 4 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

fhev 

Wlnte 

Colouied 


Yaidh 

1 47,41 4,0(H> 

422,060 
42,384,000 1 

Y.ird" 

7(», 578,000 
2,43 i,000 

J 10, 039,000 

Yards 

52.410.000 
3,275,000 

93.397.000 


ToLil > ards 

00,220,000 1 

180,450,000 

149,088,000 


Value m Jls 

2, 08,95, 000 1 

5,5.3,82,000 

0,45,20,000 


'J he following Liblo shows the descriptions ol cotton goods produced and exported — 


Production in ift- Indtan wii/is. 


(JlllkV AND BLfilCHKli 

1*IECK-G00P.S. 

Average ol Ino 
ycaus 1909-10 
to 1013-14. 

1917-18. 

1918*19. 

Shirtings and longclolli 

Hlmtis . 

T. cloth, domestics , and sheeting.s . . 

Chadars 

Drills and jeans . . . . • 

Other sorts 

Total .. 

Coloured piEOE-ooooa 

Total piecc*goodb . 

. .Ahllions 
ol yard^ 

288 1 

269 5 

1 59 S 

04 I 

20 4 
60*2 

Miliioub 
ol yuid.. 

450 6 
325 0 
137 4 
54-0 

78 0 

95 3 

Milhous 
of yuid.s. 

393-8 
.569 3 
110-5 
37-9 

54 2 
111*0 

854 1 
251-4 

1,140 9 
473 1 

1,076*7 

740 

1,105-5 

1,6J4 0 

1,345-7 

Exports. 

Grey and bleached 

PIECE-UOODS. 



1918-19. 

Shirtings 

Cliadaisaud dhutis 

T. olotU and domestics 

Drills and Jcuus 

Other sorts 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

Million, ui 
vaids. 

7 0 

21 -6 
(i 

12 2 

Millions of 
y.inls 

7-8 

8 1 

555 *> 

1 *0 

20 6 

Millioub of 
yards. 

(i 0 

21 1 
l 1 
19-2 

44-2 

45 0 

78-8 

110-0 

55-7 

93-4 

Total piece-goods . . 

89-2 

189*4 

149*1 
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The production of piece*goodB in the year 
under review was 345 miUion yards (or 31 
per cent.) above the pre-war average, but 163 
million yards (or 10 per cent.) less than that of 
the previous year Persia, Egypt, and Siam 
took less, while the Straits, East Atnca, and 
Ceylon took more The exports to Mesopfitainia 
and Aden were the same as in the jircMoiis 
year. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the total quantity 
of piece-goods cxiKirtcd was shipped troin 
Bombay, as against 84 per cent ui 1017-18 The 
.share ot Madras was 20 imt cent as against 
15 per cent, m the previous year In the 
pre-war quinquennium Bombay had 71 per 
cent of the trade and Madras 27 jx^r cent. 

Grain, pulse, and flour — The mam fea- 
ture of the cxiKirt trade in foodgrams during the 
first halt of the year was the continued necessity 
of supplementing the food supply ot the Unittxl 
Kingdom and of the Allies in Eiiiopc This 
explains the very heavy exports ot nee m th<' 
first part ot the year ‘and also tiie unusuallv 
large exiiorts of Burma beaus Witii the tailuie 
of the monsoon m the middle ot the year tlx* 
scene entirely changed The Allies were well on 


the road to victory, and the prohibition ot the 
exports of foodgrams to conserve the Indian 
food supply was thus possilde without seriously 
prejudicing the Allies* cause. After November 
1618, exports were almost entirely restricted 
to countries with considerable Indian popula- 
tions whicli are accustomed to rely on India for 
tlu'ir food supply. The result was tliat, whereas 
m the ftrst six months of the year l,253,t)0i) 
tons of nee wen* shippisl from India to otliei 
countries, an iiiciease of 60 per cent as coiu- 
I»ared with the corresponding period of the 
preMous year, the exports during the last six 
months weie only 764,000 tons, a decreast* 
ot 35 per c<*iit. us compaied w’lth the corn*- 
s)K)iidiiig dat(* of the previous year. I'lie 
expoits ot wheat amounted to 30,000 tons 
only in the last half ot the vear, a decrease ot 
92 i>er cent as compared with the same period 
111 the previous year Shipments of gram, 
beans, barlc'y, and othei loodgrains were also 
siimlarly ciirtaik'd Tlic total cxiiorts of all 
loodgiains m tlie last six months siiowi'd 
a decicase ot no U‘ss than 5.J per cent as com- 
pared witii the coiicspondiiig pciiod ot the 
previous year 


The details ot the cxpoits aic sliowii in the appeiidi'd table — 



Average of live 
years 1009-10 
to 1913-14. 
(pre-war 
u\eragc ) 

Average of flx’C 
jears 1914-15 
to 

1918-19 
(war average ) 

1917-18. 

1018-10. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Bice, not in the. hu»k . 

„ in the husk 
„ flour 

2,397,900 
41,(KI0 
‘ 200 

1, (>84,800 
;i2,500 
100 

1,939,400 

25,200 

100 

2,017,900 

35,200 

100 

Wheat 

flour 

1,308,000 

55,000 

807,700 

57,i00 

1,454,400 

7l,()00 

476,100 

39,900 

Piil-,e — 

Gram 

132,000 

140,701) 

.327,100 

282,200 

Behans . . . . 

Ijcntils 

Other sorts . . . . 

j- 158,900 

1 

151,000 

229,700 

78,900 

20,800 

50,600 

Barley . . , , 

Jawar and bajia 

226,800 

41,100 

197,900 

40,800 

358,700 

15,300 

226,300 

5,400 

Maize . 

Other kinds 

(«) 

49,400 

27,000 

1,600 

91.000 

1,200 

13,800 

700 

Total tons 

4,410,900 

3,141,200 

4,513,700 

3,247,900 

Value B'-. 

45,81,1 1,000 

37,41,68,000 

53,6(5,02,000 

40,07,13 000 


The exiiorts ol ioodgiaiiH (‘1,247,900 loii^) 
de< leased liy no than 28 pi i rent a*' eoni- 
p.ired witli tile juecedmg v»’ui, and b\ 26 pel 
<*ent. as eomparetl witli tlie ))re-w'.ii axeiage 
The value ot these exixirts was Its 40 cror«-s, 
a deiTcase ot 25 per cent, as compared with 
the preceding year. Had tlie level of prices 
of 1917-18 prcxailcd, the valin* would have been 
As. 37 crores. There was thus an increase 


ol Bs 3 <ioii*s line to Imjjiier iiriees. The 
htatistieh given aboxi* do not iiielmle piiiehases 
made by (bivcrnincnt on military ueeunnt 
and shipped on (lox’iTiiment oi cliartei'eil 
ve'j'jels 111 the ^ear under leview, the total 
exports ol foodgruiiis on military acioiiiit, 
which are not included m the above liguies, 
were 306,800 tons as against 360,500 toii-s 
in the preceding year. 


(a) Included with other kinds. 
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Bice. — The exports of rice abroad in ments from the other maritime provinces, 
1918-19 amounted to 2,018,000 tons, 4 per cent. e.g., Bombay, Sind, and Madras, decreased, 
above the preceding year, but 16 per cent. Burma exported coastwise 798,000 tons of 
below the pre-war quinquennial average. The rice, an increase of 59 per cent over the pre- 
value of these exports was Bs 22,96 lakhs ceding year, and of 108 per cent, over the 
as against Ks. 20,66 lakhs in 1917-18. Burma pre-war average, inspite of the severe shortage 
increased her exports by 112,000 tons or 7 of tonnage. The exports to Bombay increased 
per cent. Her share in the total quantity by more than 141 per cent, to 370,000 tons 
exports was 80 per cent, as against 77 per cent, and those to Madras (193,800 tons) nearly 
in 1917-18, The exports from Bengal more trebled, while Bengal took 24 per cent. less, 
than doubled, but the quantity was still 59 The exports of paddy shghtly increased, 
per cent, below the pre-war average. Ship- 

Wheat. — ^The quantity of wheat exported in 1918-19 was only 476,100 tons, a decrease of 67 
per cent, as compared with the preceding year, and of 64 per cent, as compared with the pre-war 
normal. The wheat harvest of 1918 was good, but the failure of the monsoon in 1918 considerably 
reduced the exjportable surplus, and the exports, especially in the later months of the year, were 
very small as is clearly seen from the followmg tabic 


Pre-war aver- 
age 1909-10 1915-10. 1910-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

to 1913-14. 


April to August 

September to March . . 

Tons. 

797,200 

510,800 

Tons. 

642,900 

10,000 

Tons. 

166,100 

582,800 

Tons. 

897,900 

556,500 

Tons. 

398,700 

77,400 

Total . . 

1,008,000 

652,900 

748,900 

1,454,400 

476,100 


The value of the total exports amounted The exports of raw skins were 25,000 tons 
to Ks. 6,75 lakhs us against Rs 19,00 laklis m an mciease of 12 per cent, over the previous 
1917-18. If the prices of the precedmg year had yeai. Nearly tliree-fourths of the total export 
prevailed , the value would have been Ks 6,19 went to the United States 
lakhs, or in other words there was an mcrcase Tanned hides were exported to the extent 
of Ks. 56 laklis due to liigher prices. Arrange- of 25,500 tons, an increase of 39 per cent, as 
ments were made during the year through against the precedmg year, and of more than 
the Koyal Wheat Commission for considerable 180 per cent, above the pre-war quinquennial 
purchases of Australian wheat to rcheve the average. Almost the enture quantity (99.0 
famine situation in India and consignments per cent.) was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
began to arrive in the latter part of the yeai. Tea — ^Thc exports of Indian tea in 1918-19 

Over 55,000 tons of Austrahan wheat were were 324 million lbs , a decrease of 10 per 
imported in March, 105,000 tons m April, cent as compared with the preceding year, 
and 6,900 tons in May 1919. but 21 per cent above the pre-war average 

The bliipmeuts of wheat flour on private The estimated outtuni in India in 1918, based 
account uveie 30,900 tons, as against 71,600 on returns received m this Department, is 
tons in 1917-18 , and 55,000 tons in the pre-war 381 million lbs. as against 371 million lbs in 
quinquennium. 1917. The expoits to the United Kingdom 

Hides and skins — ^'i'he mam feature in (282 million lbs.) were 87 per cent, of the total 
the year’s trade in hides and skins was the exports of tea. The shipments were mainly 
further leap upwards in the exports of tanned lor tlie Ministrv of Food and the War Ofllce. 
hides which synchronised with a decrease m Ju addition to the exports by sea about 
raw hides, owing to the proluhition which 2,982,000 lbs. of Indian tea were exported 
was m foico up to tin* beginning of April 1919 across the land frontier, of u'hich 1,752,000 lbs. 
The quantity of raw hides exiKirted was 19,100 were green and 1,230,000 lbs. were black. The 
tons. Seventy-four per cent, of these exports exports were mainly to Afghanistan and Persia, 
was raw cowhides which decreased to 14,200 'Che imports ot tea across the frontier amounted 
tons, from 15,900 tons in 1917-18, and 37,200 to 5,903,000 lbs. of which 6,814,000 lbs. were 
tons in the pre-war year 1913-14 . The decrease black. Nearly 95 per cent of the imports was 
m exports is accounted for by the prohibition from the 8han States. The imimrts of tea 
which existed on certain classes of raw hides into India by sea from foreign countries in- 
imtil April, 1919, and partly by the great creased in the year under review to 11,146,000 
increase in the tanning of cowhides in India lbs. from 0,666,000 lbs. In 1917-18, due chiefly 
lor army purposes, and partly by the great to larger imports of black tea from Ceylon, 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited the Foreign tea is blended in Calcutta under bond 
exjport of inferior quality of hides. The largest with Indian tea for export abroad, and in 
shipments were to the united Kingdom (8,600 1918-19, 890,300 lbs. were blended and exported 
tons and to Italy (4^700 tons). to the United States, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 
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The balance of tea left In the country for i (2) a \cry noticeable increase in the exports 
consumption, as estimated by deducting net of linseed and rapesced ; and (3) a large increase 
c‘xports (i. e., exports minm imports) and in the share of the United Kingdom m the 
stocks left at the end of the year, from the total trade. The total quantity exported 
production plm stocks from the previous year, } was 487,700 tons, only one-third of the pre-war 
was 53 million lbs. m 1918-19 as against 42 quinquennial a\erage. There was, however, 
million lbs m the preceding year, and 22 million an mcrcase of 7 per cent, as compared with the 
lbs. in the pie-war year 1913-14. preceding year. The value of these exports 

increased by 36 per cent, to “Rs. 11,22 lakhs 

Oil-seeds — The principal features of Had the prices of the preceding year prevailed 

the year were .—-(1) a decrease in the exports the \aluc would liave been Rs. 8,74 lakhs, 
of groundnuts, copra, sesamum, and castor , 

The diversion of the trade since the outbreak of war is illustrated by the follow mg statement 
which shows the percentage shares of the chief consuming countries . — 



Average of five 
kcars 1909-10 to 

1917- IS 

1918-19. 


1 1913-14 



United Kingdom 

31 

.50 

73 

■France 

27 7 

17 

10 

Italy . . ... 

4 1 

o 


Belgium . . .... 

16 :i 



LSermany 

Straits Settlements 

12 2 


.» 

United States 

2 i 

4 

2 

Others 

[ b 4 

14 

8 


100 

too 

100 


The increase in the share of the United Raw wool. — quantitv ot raw wool ex- 
Kingdom was mainly diue to larger exports ported abroad was 47 million lbs. as against 4 i 
of linseed, castor, and rapesecd, while smaller milhon lbs in the preceding year T’hese 
exports of groundnuts accounted for the figures relate to w'ool produced iii India and 
decrease in the share of the Straits Settlements do not Include wool brought across the frontier 
The share ot Bombay in the total quantity and subsequently exported abroad by sea 
of seeds exported was 46 per cent., ot Bengal Seventy-four per cent of the total exports 
nearly 30 per cent, of Siiid 1 9 per cent, and went from Bombay, and 26 per cent, from 
of Madras 5 per cent. | Karachi 


Other articles. — Of the other articles not analysed m this chapter, Ihe more important 
articles are enumerated below’ — 


— 

Average ol 
five years 1909-10 
to 1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Oils . . 

Metals and Ores — 

91,90,000 

2,05,98,000 

.3,51,43,000 

Manganese Ore . . 

98,64,000 

(«) 

.85,67,000 

75,23,000 

Wolfram 

1,08,66,000 

1,12,70,000 

Others 

70,40,000 

99,95,000 

1,27,69,000 

Opium 

9,96,17,000 

2,40,77,000 

3,12,91,000 

liac 

2,20,15,000 

3,77,78,000 

2,94,85,000 

Rubber j 

39,38,000 

1,62,36,000 

2,50;45;000 

Byes — ^Indigo .. 

29,92,000 

85,00,000 

1,52,81,000 

1,24,86,000 

„ Other soits .. 

69,77,000 

80,14,000 

Hemp, raw 

78,27,000 

79,44,000 

1,46,80,000 

Coffee . . 

1,37,52,000 

90,31,000 

1,19,38,000 

Paraffin wax 

54,99,000 

1,10,99,000 

1,11,85,000 

Spices . . 

85,88,000 

1,09,20,000 

1,09,33,000 

Saltpetre 

34,99,000 

88,74,000 

93,25,000 

Mica 

35,87,000 

86,29,000 

89,85,000 

Provisions and oilman’s stores. 

45,63,000 

70,37,000 

61,80,000 

Coal and coke 

75,77,000 

23,90,000 

15,63,000 

Articles exported by post . . 

90,76,000 

1,46,39,000 

1,69,13,000 


(a) Included la others. 
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Re-exports. — Tho total v.ilno of the oxportg 
of forei;;n nK^reliandiftC, that Js, re-exports, was 
Hr 14,55 lakhs, an inerraso of Bs. 5,43 lakhs or 
00 per cent, over the preceding year. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the value of the re- 
exports trade In the last two years as compar- 
ed with the pre-war quinquennial average ; — 

Average ot five Hg 

3 ears ending . 1013-1 1 .. 4,61,88,000 

Yeai . 1017-18 . 9.12,10,000 

„ .. J 018-19 ..14,5.5,68,000 

'I’he Hliare of Buinhay was 72 per cent, and 
that of Karachi was 19 per cent. The main 
features of the year’s trade were : (1) the large 
increase in cotton twist and yam, and piece- 
goods ; and (2) the increase in raw wool, silk 
goods, apparel, tea, hardw’arc, and articles by 
post. O’ne quantity of cotton piece-goods 
re-exporte<l (114 million yards) w'as 76 per 


cent alK)ve the pre-war average Asiatic 
Turkey (Mesopotamia), Persia, Aden, and 
East Africa considerably increased tlu ir Imports, 
while Egypt, Ceylon, and the Straits Settle- 
ments took less than in 1D17-18. The re- 
exports of wool, f.e, wool brought across the 
land frontier and subsequently exported abroad 
1 by sea, wore 1.5,662,000 lbs. as against 12,817,000 
I lbs in 1917-18, and 8,580,000 lbs the pre-war 
1 average The entire quantity was shipped 
J to tl\e United Kingdom. Binety-eight per cent. 
i)f the shipments was tnadu from Karaclii, and 2 
per cent, trom Bombay. 

Tlie percentage shares of the principal coun- 
tries In the total re-export trade are given 
below : the pre-war quinquennial averages are 
in brackets : the United Kingdom 16 (27) ; 
Persia 20 (14) ; Asiatic Turkey (maiulv Meso- 
potamia) 23 (5); Aden 9 (4) ,‘and East Africa 
7 (11). 


THE DIRECTION OF TRADE. 

The main features of the direction of India’s trade in the year ended Slst March 1919 were : 

(1) an increase in the imports from .lapan (Bs. 15 crorcs), and from the United States (Bs. 4 crores) 

(2) an increase In the exports to the United Kingdom (Bs. 10 crores), to the tTnited States (Bs .3 
iTores), and to Asiatic I'lirkev (mainly Meso|)otamia) (Bs. 4 crores) , and (.3) a decrease in the 
imports from the United Kingdom (Bs .5 wires) The following table illustrates the changes 
lliat have taken place in tiie direction of traile iii 1918-19, as compared W'lth the previous \ear 
and tlie pre-war quinquennium — 


1 

i 

] 

[MPORTS. 


E.xports. 

Tot\L TR4I>F. 


Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1918-19; 

1 

Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1 

Sliare 

per 

cent 

Share 
per 1 
cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

Cent. 

Sliare 

per 

cent, 

{ 

Share 

per 

Cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Uniti-d Kingdom . . 

03 

.54 

46 

25 

20 

28 

40 

37 

3.5 

British Possessions . 

7 

10 

12 

17 

27 

24 

13 

20 

19 

Total British Empire 

70 

64 

58 

42 

53 

52 

53 

57 

54 

Allies 

11 

24 

32 

35 

37 

35 

26 

32 

34 

Nt'Utrals 

10 

12 

10 

9 

10 

13 

10 

11 

12 

Enemy countries . . 

9 



14 



11 


Total Foreign count- 
ries. 

30 

36 

42 

58 

47 

48 

47 

43 

46 

Total value of trade 










ill thousands ol £ 
Total value of trade 

97,231 

100,283 

112,689 

149,411 

161,704 

169,240 

246,642 

261,987 

281,920 

in lakiis of B^ . 

1,45,85 

1,50,42 

1,69,03 

2,24,12 

2,42,56 

2,53,86 

3,69,97 

3,92,98 

4,22,89 


Total Trade. — ^Thr. British Empire had 
54 per cent, of the total trade, as compared w ith 
53 per cent, in the pre-war period, w'hlle the 
Allies increased their share from 26 per cent, to 
34 per cent. The place of enemy countries, 
which had 11 per cent of the total trade before 
the war, has been taken mainly by the Allies 
(.Japan and the United States). A glance at 
the table will show that the Allies trade in- 
creased by as much as 8 per cent., wlille tliat 


of the British Empire Increased by only 1 per 
cent and neutrals by 2 per cent. 

The ImTOrt Trade. — ^In the import trade 
the outstanding feature was the decrease in the 
share of the British Empire from 70 per cent, 
in the pre-war period to 58 per cent., on account 
of the decrease in the imports from the United 
Kingdom which was engaged tooth and nail 
on the production of munitions of war. The 
share of other parts of the British Empire 
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increased and that of the Allies nearly trebled, took only 42 per cent, of the exports in the 
thanks to Japan and 'the United States 3’lie pre-war period, increased its share to 52 per 
share of neutrals remained unchanced Nearly cent The share of countries other than 
9 per cent of the imports in the pre-war those of the Britsh Empire decreased to a 
quinquennium came from enemy countries, corrcspondiiif? extent (10 per cent ) Iroin 58 
and their place* has been taken by Japan and to 48 per cent Encmv countries had no.iny 
also by the United States 14 iH*r cent ot the cviiorts befoie the >\ai, 

The Export Trade — ^'rhere ha\e been, chictly raw materials for their iiidiistries, t q , 
as IS not suipiisiiiLC, notewoith\ ehaiiire-> in law jute, raw cottmi, oil seeds, and raw hides 
the direction ot the* expoit trade sinct* the and skins Then place has been t.iken almost 
outbreak oi wai The British Empu* nhich entirely by the Biitish Empiie. 

The iierceutagc shares of the moie import<iiii countries in the trade ot India in etnii* 

pared uith the previous yeai 'iid tin* pn-uar qiimqucimiuin, arc set out belou — 


l*i fcenOiqr s/m re, s of jiimrijmi tonntmi, in the itnpott<i, mul cdporl'f, itml total trade of India 



iMrollT"’ 

Exrojiis 

4 orar. Tkvpi-, 

— 

I’lc-war 

aveiage 

1917 IS 

1918 19 

l*ie-\\.u 
a\ erage 

1917 18 

1918 19 

ITe-wai 
a\ erage 

1917-18 

1918-19 


Shale 

pere<'iit 

Sluiie 

lu’ieeut 

Shai 

lHjici*nt. 

Shaie 
IK-i cent 

Sh.iie 

pvneiit 

Share 

IM'icenl 

Shaic 
pel cent 

Shan* 
]>ci cent 

Shale 

percent 

Umt< d iMiigdom 

(>2 s 

'>l 1 

b'» ."> 

2'> 1 

1 

1 

2s 3 

10 0 

b> 0 

i * i 

. 1.1 pail 

2 5 

11 1 

19 8 

7 5 

1 1 1 

11 (» 

3 3 

1 ; 1 

It 9 

United bUites 

J 1 

7 9 

9 .■> 

7 5 

12 0 

1 J 1 

3 8 

10 S 

1 1 7 

f igi pt 

- 

7 

1 0 

8 

10 2 

3 S 

(> 

(» 3 

1 0 

Ja^a 

() \ \ 

7 8 

0 7 

1 1 

J 1 

1 4 

J ! 

> 7 

L) O 

Uejloii 

:* 

1 (. 

1 8 

4 \ 

4 1 

4 2 

2 4 

,1 2 

5 2 

Stiaitb Settlement^ 

- 1 

♦1 5 

> J 

.1 4 

2 9 

2 9 

2 9 

3 1 

3 1 

1 lancc 

1 5 

1 

1 1 

0 (» 

3 () 

3 3 

1 () 

2 (i 

2 3 

lUly 

1 0 

1 2 

■» 

3 2 


3 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 3 

Australia 

7 

(j 

1 i 

1 1 

2 5 

29 

1 1 

1 G 

2 

I’m ke>, Asiatic 

4 

4 

‘1 

1 0 

J 

2 9 

.s 

1 1 

1 9 

Others 

18 8 

87 

9 2 

”8 ■) 

1 S 3 

19 4 

30 7 

14-8 

13 1 

I’OI VI 

100 

100 

100 

100 

iOO 

100 

j 100 

iOO 

100 


The mam facts that emeij^o from an ck- Next to the United Kingdom, Japan held tli« 
amination of the above table in regard to premier place iii the import trade of India, and 
eountries other than the United Kingdom the second place in the export trade, being sui- 
arc briefly these. (1) the remarkable growth passed iii this respect only by the United States 
in the trade w’lth Japan and the United States The value of the imports from Japan exceeded 
since the outbreak of war, (2) the large increase Us. 33 croies in 1918-19, as against Ks 18 crores 
m the oxjports to Egypt as a result ot shipment in the preceding year, and Rs 3jl crores in the 
“ for orders,” (3) the Increase m the trade pre-war period. Cotton manufactures showed 
with Ceylon, Australia, the Straits Settlements, the largest increase, and accounted for nearly 51 
and Asiatic Turkey (Mesopotamia), and (4) per cent of the imports as against 28 per cent, m 
the decrease in the exports to France. ' the preceding year The folloN\ mg table shows 

9 
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the rapid increase In the imports of piece-goods from Japan since the outbreak of war : — 
Imports of Cotton ‘piece-goods from Japan, 


— 

(trey (unbleached) 
>ard8. 

White (bleached) 
y-irds. 

Coloured, printed 
or dyed yards. 

Average of five years 1909-10 to 191 j-1 1 

year 1914-15 

„ 1915-16 
„ 1916-17 
„ 1917-18 
„ 1918-19 

2,559,000 

15,26r>,000 

34.852.000 

75.621.000 

73.278.000 

1 206,838,000 

18,000 
68,000 
901,000 
2,558,000 
2,602 J)00 
10,484,000 

521.000 

709.000 
3,349,000 

21.937.000 

18.676.000 

20.806.000 


0\er 238 iiiillioii \,iidh t)l pitM r-uoods ucro 
imported from Japan m 1918-10, as against 
94 miUion yards in 1917-18 and only 3 miiliou 
\ards, the pre-war average Otlu-r important 
inoreascs were in apparel, metals, woollen 
manufactures, hardware, heei, toa-chests, 
paper and pasteboard, machiiieiy and niill- 
work, chemicals, espcciallv alum, aluminous 
sulphates, and carbide of calcium, haberdashery 
and millinery , and cement, w'hilc there wcie 
decreases in sugar and camphor. The imports 
(»f matches and glass and glassware, although i 
loss than those m the ineccdmg vear, were 
much above the juo-war noihiaJ llcsides 
cotton piece-goods, matches, and glass and 
glassware lefcrred to }il)o\e, there Inue been [ 
noticeable increases since the outbreak of ^ 
war m the imiiorts tioin Juf lan ot paper and i 
pasteboard, chemicals, paints and haidwait*, 
tea-chests, woollen goods, l»eor, electrical 
appliances, cement, stationery, toys, brushes I 
and brooms, zinc, biass, bronze and simiUr 
alloys, wood pulp, anti staitli and laiina The i 
value of the evports to Jajian (Jls 29 croics) 
was 14 iier cent, below the pieet'dmg yeai, 1 
but 75 per cent above tlu jire-war averag<‘ ! 
Haw cotton acamnted tor 80 jicr cent, ot the i 
value ot total exports. There wa«, however, 
a decrease ot 4 b per cent m the shipments ot 
law cotton m the jear under review Other 
important variations weie *iii increase m the 


I exports of nee, opium, shellac, and tanned 
skins, and a decrease in pig 11*011 and rapeseed. 
The value of gunny bags exported increased, 
but tlu‘ (pi.mtity was less than tluit of the 
prec«‘dmg > ear 

The total vahu* ot the trade with the Unitt'd 
States was Hs 49 croies, an increase ot 17 pei 
cent over 1917-18 and ot no less than 131 
per cent over the pre-w’ar average Imports 
were valued at Its 10 eiores, and exports at 
j Ufa 33 eroies Metals (ehictly iron and steel) 
i and mineral oil accounted lor 49 per cent of the 
imiiort trade. The quantity of iron and steel 
imported (49,000 tons) was 140 per cent, above 
the pre-war aveiage, although 12 i)or cent., 
below the preceding \ear 'rhere w.is a further 
dc'creaso in the imports of mineral oil from 34 
million gallons to 2 1 million g.illons. The 
imports of liardw'HK*, instiumonts (chief! v 
electncab, inaehmerj , and proMsions increased 
w'hilc cotton piece-goods and especially motor 
(ars dccrcas('d In exports, raw and mamifac- 
tilled jut<s law hides and skins, and shellac 
accounted loi 92 pel cent ot the total value as 
against 80 per cent m the pree-oding year. The 
quantity ol gunni'y cloth exported decreased 
[ to 639 million yards, while the value increased 
to Rs 20 crores on account of considerably 
higher jirices Other impoitaiit variations 
were .1 decrease 111 law jute, raw liidcs, shellac, 
and tea, and an meicasi* 111 raw skins 


FRONTIER TRADE. 

'Jhe ioUl \ahie of tlie trout ler trade again increased m the \car under leMcw and amounted 
to Kb 31 crores, an increase ol 10 per cent over the previous yeai's record figure ot Ks 28 crores, 
.ind ot <)3 i)cr cent, o^el tlw pre-war quinquennial average. The ^alnc ol this trade is only 6 per 
tent, of the total ^alue ot the bca-boruc trade in 1918-19, and the foUow’ing table shows the total 
trade, inclusive ot )x»tli meichandibc and treasure — 

Merrhamhse and Tmisun' 



iMl’ORTs. 

KXPORT-s. 

Total. 


Average of live jearb 1909-10 

Kb 

Kb. 

Ks. 

to 1913-14 (pre-war average) 
Average of five years 1914-15 

10,30,83,000 

8,59,28,000 

18,90,11,000 

to 1918-19 (war average) . . 

13.38,68,000 

li, 40, 62, 000 

0 

0 

0 

§ 

Vear 1917-18 

14,77,90,000 

13,26,43,000 

28,04,33,000 

„ 1918-19 ... 

15,04,37,000 

14,87,57,000 

30,81,94,000 


The registration of the trade, as noted on page 30 ol the previous year’s review, includes 
much that Is not in reality frontier trade. The trade, tor example, of the Shan States (which 
are part of Burma) should not be treated as trans-fixintier trade. 

The quantity of raw wool imported across the frontier (nearly 208 million lbs,) was almost 
the same aa in the preceding year. 









Customs 


CUSTOMS 

The rates of customs duty on imported arti- 
cles remained unchan$(cd, as did also the dutic«; 
on exports, those on jute, rice, and tea 
The total gross sea and land customs revenue 
(excluding salt revenue) reached the record 
figure of Rs 18,25 lakhs, an increase of no 
less than Its 8,41 lakhs or 85 per cent over the 
pre-war quinquennial average and of Its. 1,70 
lakhs or 10 per cent, over 1917-18 The import 
duties contributed lls. 12,57 lakhs or 69 per 
cent of the total revenue colk'cted ; export 
duties Its 3,69 lakhs or 20 per cent , the excise 
duty on cotton manufactures Rs 1,43 lakhs 
or 8 per cent , and that on motor spirit lls. 34 
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lakhs or 2 per cent Land Customs and Mis- 
cellaneous yielded approximately lls. 22 lakhs 
oi one per cent. This last item includes the 
cess on the export of indigo (lls. 48,000) which 
has been levied since April 1918 with a view 
to the provision of funds for promoting re- 
search in the interests of the indigo industry. 
The tea cess collected by Government on 
behalf of the tea industry amounted to Jls. 
lakhs m 1918-19 I’hc jute cess, wliich w’as 
introdueed in 1912 for the benefit of the Cal- 
cutbi Improvement Tnist, realised Rs 8 
lakhs in the year und(‘r review 


SHIPPING. 


The net register tonnage of \(ssels including 
native craft that entered and cleared w'ltli 
cargoes and in ballast during the year was 
10,480,000 tons as against 10,868,000 tons in 
1917-18, and 16,216,000 tons, the pre-war quin- 
quennial a\erage This illustrates the clTect 
of the Great W ar on shipping so far as India is 
concerned Of the total tonnage entered and 
r leared during 1918-19, steamers constitut^^d 96 


per cent (10,028,000 tons), and sailing vessels 
(Indian and foreign) only 4 per cent (452,000 
tons) 'J’he average tonnage per steamer in the 
vear under review was 1,936 against 1,868 m 
1917-18 and 2, '>82, the pre-w’ar aNcrage Here 
again is another instance of the effect of war 
on shipping 'I' he following statement shows 
the ck'arances of ^cs8els, with c-argoes and in 
ballast, engaged in oNorseas trade — 


Tonnaqe cJparamea with cargoes and 



Average of live 
years, 1909-10 
to 1013-14 (Pre- 
1 war period). | 

Average of five 
years, 1914-1.5 
to 1918-19 
(W.ii peiiod). 

1917-18. 1 

1018-19. 

British ships (including British 
Indian) 

Foreign ships . . 

Total . . 

Tons. p c 

0,412,000 (79) 

1,688,000 (21) 

Tons. p c ^ 

4.588.000 (78) 

1.325.000 (22) 

Tons p r ! 

3.990.000 (71) 

1.628.000 (29) 

Tons. ]) c. 

3.609.000 (69) 

1.617.000 (31) 

8,100,000 (lOO)j 

5,913,000 (100) 

5,618,000 (100) 

5,226,000 (100) 


It will be seen from the above table that tlio clearances in 1918-19 fell by 35 per cent 
as compared with the pre-war quinquennium and bv 7 per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The share ot BiiUsh ships decreased while that of foreign ships increased. These 
figures, however, exclude a largo number of Government vessels and hired transports 


GOLD AND SILVER (COIN AND BULLION). 


A special feature of the year was the large 
imports of silver on Government account 
from the United States under the Pittman 
Act of Congress of 23rd April 1918, the objects 
of which were, to quote the preamble of the 
Act, ‘ ‘ To conserve the gold supply of the 
United States , to permit the settlement m 
silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States ; to provide silver for subsidiary coinage 
and for coinmericial use , to assist foreign 
governments at war with the enemies of the 
United States ; and for the alxivo purposes 
to stabilise the price and encourage the pro- 
duction of silver.” The Act provided “ that 
the Secretarv of the Treasury is hereby autho- 
rised from time to time to melt or break up 


and to sell as bullion not m excess of three 
hundred and fifty million standard silver dollars 
now or luTcafter h(‘ld in the Treasury of tlie 
United States ” Out of 270 million fine 
ounces, the equivalent of 350 million dollars 
in line silver, tlie share of India was 200 million 
fine ounces Shipments under the Act began 
to arrive by the end of May 1918, and tlie 
total quantity had arrived by July 1919 
In regard to the prohibition on the imports 
of treasure, the Gold (Import) Act XXII of 
1917 for the acquisition by Government of 
gold imported into British India was in force 
during the year, and also the Finance Depart- 
ment Notification No. 1571-F., dated the llth 
July 1917, which prohibited the import of 
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8ilveT Into India except in the case of (a) current 
silver coin of the Government of India, (fc) 
silver coin or bullion imported on Government 
account, and (c) silver coin or bullion imported 
under license. 

* Gold. — ^The Imports of gold on private account 
showed a remarkable decrease in the year under 
review, and the exports were also less than 
those of the preceding year. There was actuall\ 
a net export on private account valued at I 
Bs. 2,48 lakhs (£1,650,000), as against a net 
import of Bs. 19,04 lakhs (£13,292,000) in 
1917-18, and of Bs 28,80 lakhs (£19,242,000), 
the pre-war average. These figures take into 
account the imports and cxjiorts of gold bullion 
into and from Bombay on behalf of the Bank 
of England. Exports of gold bullion on behalf 
of the l^nk of England were valued at 
£1,671,000 in 1918-19, as against £2,486,000 
in 1917-18. No gold was importt'd on behalf 
of the Bank in 1918-19 as against £1,472,000 
in 1917-18. These are excluded from the 
table relatmg to the Balance of Trade referred 
to on page 30 Such gold was not in 
settlement of India’s trade balance, but was 
merely imported, refined, and warehoused 
in Bombay on behalf of the Bank On Govern- 
ment account also, there was a net export 
vaiued at Es 3,08 iakhs (£2,053,000), as agamst 
a net import of Bs. 5,24 lakhs (£3,493,000) 
in 1917-18. The average annual net imports 
of gold on private and Government account 
durmg the five war years ended 1918-19 were 
nearly Bs 8 crores (£5 millions) as against 
Bs. 28 crores (£19 millions), the annual 
average in the pre-war quinquenmum. The 


absorption of gold coin and bullion in 1918- lu 
was ^8. 9,63 lakhs (£6,351,000) as against 
Bs 16,83 lakhs (£10,221,000) in the preceding 
year. During the last quinquennium, that 
is from 1914-15 to 1918-19, India has absorbed 
£37 million worth of gold as against £90 millions 
in the five pre-war years ended 1913-14. 

Silver —The principal feature was, as 
already noted, the large imports of Pittman 
Act silver. The price of bar sil\cr per ounce 
in Jxmdon on the 2nd April 1918 uas 45|d. 
The highest price during the year was 60<7. on 
the 28th March 1919. The price on 1st April 
1919 was 49 d. The total imports of silver 
on Government account were 237 million 
ounces, valued at Bs 68 erores The value 
was more tlian thrice that of the previous 
vear, and 19 times the pre-war average. The 
principal sources of supply were the United 
fc-’tates (Bs. 50 crores), Hongkong* (Bs 13 crores) 
China (Bs. 1 crore), and Austraha (Bs 2^ 
CTores). Smaller exjiorts to Asiatic Turkey 
(Mesopotamia) mainly accounted for the 
decrease in the exports on Government account 
Iroin nearly Bs 2 crores m 1917-18 to Bs.l 
crore iii 1918-19 The total net imports ot 
tlie white metal into India in 1918-19 were 
122 cent of the world’s production as 
against 26 per cent., the annual average in 
the pre-war quinquennium. With this inerease 
in demand, there was a decrease in the world’s 
production of silver in the same period by 19 
I>cr cent. Those astonishing figures speak 
for themselves and arc such as to leave the 
imagination gasping. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


'J’hc main features of tlu' tmde of the year are set out below : — 


Indians Balance of Trade. 


1 

Pre-war 

1 average 
(tl,000) 

War 

average 

(£1,000) 

Pi ecoding 
vear 
(i 1,000) 

Year under 
review . 
(£1,000) 


(1) Gross exports private mercli.uidiM* 

149,411 

149,405 

161,703 

169,242 

(2) Gross imports — 

97,232 

98,534 

300,283 

112,689 

(3) Net exports — ,, 

.52,179 

50,871 

01,420 

56,553 

(4) Imports of Trcasiin' and iiinds (pli^at(‘ 





account) . . i 

52,464 

27,294 

49,830 

15,651 

(a) Net imports of Gold 

19,242 

5,204 

14,306 

15 

(h) y, „ „ Slhei 

4,806 

1,992 

971 

38 

„ „ „ 'JTcasurc 

24,018 

7,196 

15,277 

53 

(c) „ „ „ Government 


Secuntu‘s («) 

878 

454 

737 

—291 

(d) Council Drafts (Net) 

27,538 

19,644 

33,816 

15,889 

Balance of trade In favour of India 


23,677 

11,590 

40,902 

„ „ , „ against India 

i * *285 


* The shipping dociiinents showed Hongkong as the country of consignment, but it is 
very probable that practically all the 13 crores were shipiied mainly from San Francisco, and 
l>ossibly to some extent from Shanghai, hut were transhipped at Hongkong into a steamer 
lor Calcutta. Hongkong itself is not a silver market. 

(a) Including interest. 
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The main chaiacteristic of the table is the 1 
new high recjord balance of trade in favour 
of India to the extent of nearly £41 million 
sterlmg. It will be noted that th(‘ rate of 
conversion has been taken at ils. !."> to the 
£ as Section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act of 
1900 (Act III of 1906) is still m force If, 
however, we tak(* the a^ora^c rate of exchange 
(if the year, the tnvourable trade balance m- 
(Toascs to £46 million sterling. 

From this unprecedented favourable balance 
should be deducted £11,000,000 reprcfaentmg 
rupee credits for the Federal Keserve Board 
m part payment for American silver In 
banking parlance these credits arc known as 


* * Federal Keserve Board credits ” or merelv 
“Federal credits” t If these credits are 
allowed for, the high balance of trade m 
favour of India is (at the rate of Bs 15 to the £1) 
practically the same as the pievious record, 
r/r, that for the year ending JHst March 1917 
It may, howu'vcr, be mentioned tliat the rupee 
credits given to the Federal Keserve Boaid 
added to the net Council remittances do not 
exhaust the various channels by which trade 
could remit funds to India through Govern- 
ment For example, lairlv large paMiients 
were made to a Bank at Jiombay on account of 
East Africa, and similarly large payments 
have been made in Bombay on account of the 
Jmpt'nal Bank of Persia. 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA. 

{In t/wvtsands of £ sterling ) 


Average of 5 ye\rs enpinq 










1909- 


1878- 

1883- 

1888- 

1893- 

1898- 

1903- 

1908- 

10. 


79 

S4 

89. 

94 

99. 

04 

09 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1 . Production 




463 

1,226 

1,967 

2,267 

2,207 

L Imports 




2,857 

3,403 

8,667 

11,233 

10,68V 

3 Exports 

4 Net imports (i.e., 

•• 


•• 

1,310 

1,894 

4,547 

1 5,000 

2,231 

2—3) . . 

594 

3,394 

2.297 

1,517 

1,509 

4,120 

I 6,233 

14,45.5 

5. Net addition to 









.stock (i.«., 1+4) 

594 

3,394 

2,297 

2,010 

2,735 

6,087 

8,500 

16,600 

G. Balanc(> held in 









mints and Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
siiriob and Cur- 









rency and Gold 
Standard lie- 









serves . . 




•• 

439 

8,587 

4 880 

6,427 

7. Increase (+) or 









decrease ( — ) in 
stock held in 









mints, etr., as 









compared with 
the preceding 





+405 




year . . 





+1,780 

—2,167 

+6,340 

8. Net absorption 









(i.c.,6--7) .. 

594 

3,394 

2,297 

2,010 

2,330 

4,307 

10,667 

10,320 

9. Prc^essive total 








of additions to 
stock .. 

3,963 

12,504 

25,766 

34,853 

37,650 

67,460 


140,227 

10. Net progressive 





37,211 


1 105,873 


absorption 

3,963 

12,504 

25,766 

34,858 

58,873 

1 101,493 

133,800 


t The term ” American Councils ” is now being used, and us(‘d by Government, to 
d(*8cribe the telegraphic transfers now being sold by the Government of India in New York 
oil India. 
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Absorption of Gold (both coin and bullion) in lndia--eontinued. 


(/n thousands of £ sterling) 



1910- 

11. 

1911- 

12. 

1012- 

13. 

101.3- 

14 

Aver- 
age OF 6 

YEiRS 

ENDING 

1913- 

14, 

19U- 

15. 

1915- 
10 1 

1916- 

17. 

1917- 

18. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) (1,000) 

1. Production 

2,200 

2,240 

2,273 

2,293 

2 243 

2,340 

2,367 

2,303 

1 

2,222 

2. Imports 

18,594 

27,660 

27,527 

18,820 

21,858 

7,133 

3,520 

2,839 

(«) 

(4) 

3. Exports 

2,607 

2,487 

4,860 

3,267 

3,091 

2,040 

4,260 

67 

(6) 

4. Net imports (i.e , 
2—3) . . 

15,987 

25,173 

22,667 

15,5.53 

18,767 

5,093 

—740 

(a)2,772 

17,800 

(a) 

5 Net addition to 
stock (i.e., 1+4) 

18,187 

27,413 

24,940 

17,846 

21,010 

7,433 

1,627 

5,075 

20,023 

6. Balance held in 
mints and Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
suries and Cur- 
rency and Gold 
Standard Hc- 
serves . . 

6,48? 

15,827 

19,960 

15,000 

12,740 

10,386 

8,428 

8,110 

17,911 

7, Increase (+) or 
decrease ( — ) In 
stock held in 
mints, etc , as 
compared with 
the preceding 
year . . 

+60 

+9,340 

+4,133 

—4,960 

I 

+2,983 

—4,614 

—1,958 

—318 

+9,801 

8. Net absorption 
(t.«.,5— 7) .. 

18,127 

18,073 

20,807 

22,806 

18,027 

12,047 

3,585 

5,393 

10,221 

9. Progressive total 
of additions to 
stock . . 

158,414 

185,827 

210,767 

228,613 

184,770 

236,046 

237,673 

242,748 

262,770 

10. Net progressive 
absorption 

151,927 

170,000 

190,807 

213,613 

172,029 

225,660 

229,245 

234,633 

244,859 


Note , — Hie figures in this table have been revised. The quinquennial average figures are 
inserted only for comparative purposes. The progressive total of additions to stock (item 9) 
and net progressive absorption (item 10) are calculated on the annual figures and are not basea 
on these averages. Item 0 is the sum of the yearly figures in item 5 and item 10 the sum of the 
yearly figures In item 8. 

(a) Excludes gold imported and exported on behalf of the Bank of England. 

(h> TemporarUy discontinued. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The Ck>mmcrcial Intelligence Department 
India, was founded in 1906 under the control 
of a Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. Its primary object was the supply to 
the public of such information as would atimu- 
late Indian trade development Since April, 
1914, the compilation and issue of official statis- 
tics of India have been carried out by the De- 
partment of Statistics, India, under the control 
of a Director of Statistics. 

As now constituted the Department serves 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
mation on subjects of commercial interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
from which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men on commercial matters It is 
situated at 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Director-General Th(‘ 
information collected by the Departmimt and 
intended for general publication is printed in its 
weekly official organ, the “Indian Trade Jour- 
nal ’* The principal features of the “ Journal ** 
arc (a) information as to Tariff Changes in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere which affect 
Indian interests, (6) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade re* ports, (c) 
Abstracts of the proceedings of the various 
Chambers <tf Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
of crop reports and forecasts (c) Goveninunt 
orders, commumqiLes and other notices affecting 
trade, and (/) anonymous enquiries for securing 
trade introductions. It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics. 

A Commercial Museum has been pt'rmanent- 
ly organised as a part of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
manufactures. It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resources of the Deiiartment as a bureau of 
information, and stimulates the development 
of the natural resources of the country. The 
Museum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
manufacture as have been received for exlubi- 


tion together with information as to prices and 
the names of the manufacturers and commer* 
cial agents. The exliibits have been carefully 
groupi'd and catalogued. Order books are 
available in which orders may be registered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
commercial agents. An Enquiry Office is at- 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 a m to 5-30 p m and 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a.m. to 2-30 pm. 
Admission Free. 

Department of Statistics.— This was origi- 
nally created in 1895 and in 1914 was re-created 
and rc-organised It is officially imder the 
Department of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and retunis 
under the orders of other e xccuti vc departments. 

It ifc> divided into two mam divisions, each 
under a Superintendent The first division 
consists of BIX sections and the second division 
ol four sections. 

Section I, the Ilegistry Section, deals with the 
receipt and issue* of letters, pay, pensions, dis- 
tributions of publications, record and library ; 
Section II deals with Prices, Kate Lists and 
Freights; Section III with Wage Statistics; 
Section IV, Judicial, Administrative, Educational 
and Vital Statistii^s ; S(*ction V Kail and River 
Borne Irade ; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Inland and lYonticr trade of Bengal ; Sec- 
tion VII, perhaps the most important section 
in the whole Department, the Sea-borne Trade 
section, which compiles tin* All India Sea-borne 
Trade Returns including Coasting Trade, Trea- 
sure, Shipping, and Customs duties ; Section 
VIII deals with Frontier Trade ; Section IX 
with the Agricultural Retunis, Crop Forecasts, 
Cotton Press Returns, etc ; Section X deals with 
Commcrcul and Financial Statistics. 

Director of Statistics : — G. Findlay Shirras, 1, 
Council Street, Calcutta. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In August 1917 the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, issued a 
long memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on the subject of the adulteration of 
Indian produce. This memorandum said: — 
Cotton is still watered ; jute is stili watered ; 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul- 
terated; this at least is common knowledge. 
It is unnecessary to dilate on the loss to Indian 
trade which this practice of adulteration must 
involve, but it appears to the Government ot 
India to be specially important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the present war will be followed by a period ot 
keen competition among industrial nations for 
materials of all descripuons and for products 
which India should be in a specially favourable 
position to supply. But it cannot be expected 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement in the reputation which, the 
Government oi India fear, some of her products 
have only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Government. — After review- 
ing the facts concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees’ wax the memorandum continued:— 
It will be seen from the preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of India have been consistently 
opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by 
legislative measures. They have held the view 
that any such measures would be extremely 
difficult to carry Into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, in any 
case, prove ineffectual as a practical remedy. 
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They have maiutamcd the opinion that the 
proper agency for dealing with these abuses 
is the trade itself, and that no Intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable. To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere. At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co*operate, 
if further cUscussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable 
It seems to them, however, more probable that 
the situation could be most satislactorily dealt 
with without any intervention on the part ol 
Government. If the leadins exporting firms 
of any particular commodity in India would 
arrange with their leading buyers tliat the latter 
should insist on freedom from adulteration, an 
Improvement could probably be more readily 
effected by this means than by any aetion on 
the part of Government. This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the purity of products before export 
This suggestion seems worthy oi consideration. 

Adulteration of Ghee — In the autumn 
•of 1917, considerable feeling was evoked 
in Calcutta by the practice ot adulterating ghee 
Vor instance, a p.inchayat ot Marwaris excom- 
municated five ghee dealcis, in one case two 
partners were excommunicated lor one year 
and ordered to pay lls. 1,00,000 towards the 1 
purchasing of giazmg ground for cattle. In ' 
another case a lather and son were fined lls 1 
25,000 and in other eases the fines latigcd , 
from Bs. 500 to lls. 1,000. I'eeling waxed so 
strong that a deputation asked the Govcinoi ‘ 
to move the Government of India to pass an ' 
ordinance, pending legislation, penalising both ' 
the adulteration of ghee and the selling 01 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Shortly afterwards 
ail Emergency Bill was introduced, by Sir 1 


S. P Sinha, in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, with 
special reference to ghee adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to check the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee in Calcutta. In view of the evils resulting 
from widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
be taken to provide for the purity of the article 
and to penalise the manufacture, storage, and 
sale of ghee that was adulterated In this Bill 
a definition for adulteration had been introduc- 
ed by which ghee must not consist of any article 
whitb was not extracted from milk The 
i penalty imposed under the Bill for offences 
I aiigcd from a fine of Jls 200 to Bs. 1,000. The 
Bill was taken up for consideration after sus- 
pending the rules of business and passed 

j Burma Ghee Adulteration Act. — In 

' Burma a similar Bill was passed in October,1917, 

; when the mover of the Bill explained that 
1 all that the liill proposed was to ensure that a 
I iiurchasci who desires to obtain ghee should be 
entitled to receive an article w’hich w'as derived 
! exclusively from milk It purcliaser desired 
a cheaper substitute, the Bill did not iircvcnt 
liiiu fi om obtaining it It did, however, prevent 
him tioin receiving such substitute under the 
impiessiou he was pui chasing ghee It was 
not anticipated that the Bill would effect any 
dislocation ol any e-.tablished trade. It would 
bo necessary ioi maimfactuicrs and dealers of 
mixtures which had hitherto been sold under 
the name ot ghee to arrange to sell such mixture 
under distinctive names in order that the 
customer might be fiillv aware ho was not 
purchasing ghee If such names were speedily 
adopted, the evils resulting from the sale of 
these mixtures as ghee would be pi evented 
without any loss or dislocation of industry. 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

To the Civil Vetiiinny Dcpaitimnt, which far •-lioit of tJie saiietioiied eatabhbhiuent, the 
originated in 1892 as an expansion of the null- 1 demand for veterinary giadiiates being greater 
tary horse-breeding department, is eritrust^'d ! than th(> supply, and the European staff re- 
tile performance or supiTVision of all official ' luained small in proportion to the volume of 
veterinary work In India, other than that rf the j work calling lOr attention. The post of In- 
Army. Its duties fall under the main heads of spcctor-Giuieral, Civil Veterinary Department, 
cattle disease and cattls breeding, horse and was abolished with effect from the Ist Apiil 
mule breeding, and educational work in veteri- 1912, thr duties being transferred partly to 
nary colleges, local Governments and partly to the Agricul- 

In 1905 and the following years both the tural Adviser to the Government of India. 
«upcrlor and the subordinate establishments Of late years small veterinary departments, 
were considerably increased ; but the strength of 1 modelled on the Civil Veterinary Department, 
the subordinate staff in most provinces was still > were started in several native states. 
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INDIAN COTTON 

The origin of this fldcal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of imjKirt 
duties had been recommended by the Uerschell 
Commission which, in reportmg in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likelv 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, howcvei, 
this recommendation which was earned into 
effect m the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Kcsolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed 111 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabnes imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, *' while 
the latter called upon the Govemmeut of India 
to effect “ the complete abohtion of those duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumei 
and to the English producer.” It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities 
single other important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that | 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed.— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
Its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yieldmg to the unit - 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion. His Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the impoii 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
m December 1894, consec^uent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 6 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20’8 and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 


DUTIES ACT. 

been imposed on Ihe Government of Icdia by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Ee- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it vras recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yams fiom the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spmners as 
to the imposBibihty of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contcuded that the Bill offered 
taciliiies for evasion wlule it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being earned out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896 — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and m December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to re-consider 
the wdiole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure whieh became law in January 
1806 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliatmg the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3iper cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The mam provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India, 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions m the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to their Lancashire comjietitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure. — It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character ,* as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then m a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it b’ld been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of it export trade, by 
the currency legislation, anu by the uncer- 
tamty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yam, winch it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand wea\ing mdustry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already desenbed, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretar.v 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
I much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 

I but to a desire to handicap the Indjan industry 
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whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was mconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw* 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantaee, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 

a uent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
le necessity of importing stores required in the 
production of cloth. Fmally, from the stand* 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against tlie reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to '11 per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabnes and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re* 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors in the Situation. — Since 
the passmg ot this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
resB and in the Legislative Councils while it 
as also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of pubhc 
opinion in opposition to the pohey of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. A new factor in the situation whieh has 
strengthened the position of those who are m 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in Ghma as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
centurv. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 
Indian millowner in the Indian market itself. 
Again it is claimed that the recent enhance- 
ment of the silver duty has materially affected 
the position of the Indian spinner who relied 
on the China market. On two occasions within 
the last five years the question of Excise duties 
has come prominently to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. The 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 


that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantage ot 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
course, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
, of the opium traffic. 

Policy of 1917. — The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development in 1917. In the budget of that 
year provision was made tor interest and sinking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. This 
I demanded in addition to the natural increase 
) in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of 
I £ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the exxiedients 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of tile import duty on cotton goods from Sl 
per cent to 7^ per cent, which is the general 
tariff rate. At the same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 31 per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 
4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon ^e 
exchequer, as it was estimated to produce in 
1917-18 £ 320,000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
as a step towards the righting of what Is almost 
! everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
I wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
I Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 
its political vote and brought meat pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up in supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war. With this support, the Bili was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. Whatever may be the influence 
of this slight protective duty in the future it 
cannot possibly affect the Lancashire industry 
at the present time. The dominant factor 
governing the imports of cotton is not its price 
I but freight and prices have scared to such 
heights that a four per cent, protective duty 
cannot possibly influence the volume of Lanca- 
shire trade whilst these conditions prevail. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A icsolution issued bv the Govornment of 
lud’a in September 1917 announced the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine the 
possibilities of inci easing the cultivation of 
long-stapled cotton In India, of imp^o^’ing 
existing methods of ginning and marketing 
cotton, of preventing adultt'ration, damping 
and mixing, of iinpro\ing the accuiacv of the 
cotton forecasts and, genera Ih, of making the 
statistical information published bv Govern- 
ment of greater utilitv to the cotton trade 
The Committee were also directed to submit 
recommendations m regard to the staff required 
and the organization neecssarv for the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton 
in tracts which thev eonsideri'd suitable for 
that purpose. 

Personnel — Ihe Comimttc'e eonsi'>ted ol 
the following — Mr I MacKeim:', CJh, 
ICS, Agiiciiltural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, President IMi N N Wadia, 
C I E , Ex-Cliairman, Pom ha v IMiIl Owners 
Assocntion, Mr F Hodgkinson, isremher of the 
Council of the llntish Cotton Groviing Associ- 
ation, Ml H F. A'-hton, Kxecutivi' Engineer, 
Punjab, Mr G S Henderson, Imperial Agricul- 
turist, and Mr W Kohcits, I'riiuipal, Lvallpui 
Agricultural College, ISlembers Mi I Nov'*e, 
I.C S , Secretary 

The Report of the Committee, which was 
issued in April, 1919, opens with an introductorv 
chapter which gives an outline of the general 
position in regard to the world’s supply ol 
cotton which led to th(‘ apiiointnient of the 
Committee To this chapter is aiipended a 
tabular statement showing the trade and botani- 
cal classification of every variety of cotton 
grown m India with its length ot staple and 
ginning percentage, the tract in which the varietv 
IS grown and its estimated area and outturn 
in a normal season It is explained that cotton 
of which the staple is three quarters of an inch 
01 over is regarded as long staple cotton lor the 
jnir poses of Bombay, whilst, for the purjioses ot 
the I aneashire nulls, long staple cotton must be 
.1 ‘ ‘ commercial inch ” m length, the actual 
ineasuriuiient being somevihat les«, and rathei 
ov«‘r se ven- eighth B ot an inch 'Phe Committee 
eonchule that, so fai as separate ligiiies .m 
available, ot tlie 1,72S,000 liales of cotton 
])iodueed ]>y Tndi.i 111 a normal si'ason, 7 20,000 
tall within the Lancashire dcflnition ot long 
staple cotton and an additional 478,000 bales 
w ithm the Bombay definition 

Division of the Report —'Ihe Beport pio- 
per is divided into two jiaits, the liist ol whidi 
Is devoted to the agneultiii al and inigational 
aspects of the piobleuis with vihich the Com- 
mittee dealt ami the second to their commercial 
aspect. The first part is again divided into 
chapters in which the cotton growing Fiovinces 
and hative States are dealt with separatelv 
and ends with some general recommendations 
regarding agricultural woik on cotton Uhc 
second part contains four chapters onl>, one on 
general commercial questions, more especiallv 
tlio question of preventing malpractices in gin- 
ning and pressing factories one on cotton foie- 
casts and statistics, one in which the estnbllsii- 


nicnt of an East Indian Cotton Association in 
Bombay is recommended, and one in which the 
formation ot a Central Cotton Committee to act 
as a link between the Agricultural Department 
and the trade is adv'ocatcd. 

Agricultural Problems —I he Rcpoit ein- 
>hasi7C8 that, ot the methods by which an 
ir.provemcnt in the qiinhtv and an increase 
m the oiittnm of Indian cotton can be secured, 
liotanical work is the most imiiortant and reveals 
the success of the cttoits the Agricultural 
Dcpart-incnt has already made in this direction 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
l^ovinee'5, Madras and the Broaeh, Eumpta- 
Dharwar and Khandesh tracts of Bombay, it 
has already evolved strnins of cotton superior 
to the indigenous varieties either in staple, 
vield or ginning percentage (that is, the nei- 
(entage ol lint to tlie total outturn of lint and 
seed) and sometimes in all three In the 
Central l^rovmccs, w'hcre there were, at the 
tune the Beport was wntteii, about 700,000 
aer(‘s iiiidci tlie short-stapled rosnnn varietv% 
the improvement has been in vieli and ginning 
per,'*entiii.e, in the Punjab where there were 
i*7(>,00 1 acre‘s under ‘ ‘ Punjab American ” 
eottoii m the improveintuit lias been 

111 staple and ginning percentage, whilst, in the 
'iinnevelly tract in Madras with 220,000 acres 
under the improved varietv evolved by tlie 
Agricultural Department and known as Karun- 
qanni, the improvement has been m vield, st iple 
and ginning percentage It is in these three 
tiaets that the Agricultural Department has 
achieved its most ^inking sucecsses m evolving 
superior strains ol cotton In the Broach and 
Kumpta-Dliarwar tracts, its siipenoi stiains 
have made much less lu‘adw'av, partly owing to 
the lack of a suitable' organisation to push them 
and partly to the tact that Broach and Kvmpfa 
cotton are varieties which are jiossesBcd of v^'ry 
stable cliaracti'i laties and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to secure anything in the nature ol a rccog- 
liizahle improvement in tlumi I his is also the 
case in the “ \Aesterns ” tract in Madras The 
two unproved stiums v\hieh flic Agiieuitural 
Depaitinent has jnit out in this and the adjacent 

J^ortherns ” tract have not proved snffieicntly 
superior to the local cottons to justify their 
bung persevered with A fresh stait has 
K'centlv iK'cn made with two other selections, 
.No 25 m the rase ot W esteriis and No. 14 m the 
<Mse ol Noi thorns, and the Committee re^'oin- 
meud that these should be given an exhaustive 
trial In the Li oach tract, where the incursion 
ol tlie sliort-staiiled cotton known as goghan is 
luoviiig a seiious menace to the icpiitation 01 
liioaeh cotton, they recommend that the 
A iruiiltiiral Department should endeavour 
to evolve a type ot Broach cotton as superior 
to gofjhart in staple as is the pri'sent Broaeh 
(otton when grown pure and biipenor to It in 
Mold and ginning percentage. 'JTic> do not 
eoiisidei that the very short-stapled vaiiety ot 
cotton known as ro'-einn in the Central 
J’rovmces and Khande*^!! and “ Aligarh white- 
flow eied cotton** in the United Provinces should 
represent the end of the Agnenltiiral Depait- 
inent’b efforts to improv^e the indigenous vaiieties 
ill those tracts and desire tliat luither attempts 
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Bl.ould bo made to evolve a superior variety oi ' 
neghctum or indtcum cotton or a cross between | 
them which can compete successfully with the 
superior shorter-stapled varieties* in the matter I 
of profit to the cultivator For the Punjab, | 
they recommend further trials with the varieties j 
of American cotton known as 280 F. and 285 F | 
which are superior in staple, though not at 
present in yield and ginning percentage, to the 
4 F. variety of which the Punjab American 
crop now almost entirely consists. I'liesc 
recommendations apply to tracts in which much 
botanical work has already been done, but there 
are large tracts which have been left practically 
untouched botanically. Hyderabad, which ' 
produces about onc-seventh of the cotton i 
grown in India, is one of these Others i 
are the Cocanada tract in Madras and the j 
Dholleras tract inBombsiv. Verv little Ijotanical i 
woik has been done on the indigenous cottons . 
in the Punjab, on Carabod.a in Madras oi on 
the cottons of Burma. The Committee, there 
fore, recommend that botanical work in these 
tracts should be taken up at once and in earnest 
’I'hey also recommend that the important work ! 
on cotton breeding, initiated bv Mr Leake at j 
Oawnpore, should be further developed 

An increase in the outturn of cotton can 
bo secured not only by an improvement in the 
variety grown but also by improvements in 
agricultural practice. The Jlcport points out 
that the outturn of cleaned cotton to the acre in 
India is only 85 pounds, whereas in the United 
States it is 200 pounds, and that imi>rovemeiits 
in agricultural practice should very consider- 
ably reduce this difference. Detailed recom 
mendations are mado for each Province and 
Native State, the most important impiove- , 
ments advocated being the spread ot the practice I 
ot sowing in lines and of intorculture and the i 
worldiig'out ot suitable rotations including, I 
wherever possible, heavy yielding leguminous ' 
fodder crops. | 

As regards the organization of the Agri- i 
cultural Department, the Committee rccom- ' 
mend a large increase m the number ot seed 
farms in order to permit of the control of the ' 
selection and distribution of pure seed bv the 
J^epartment in the manner best suited to the ' 
local conditions of each tract They consider 
that the demonstration of the usefulness oi 
impioved agricultural implements and of the 
advantages resulting from the use of manures 
and from good cultivation should ordinarily 
be carried out on the lands ot selected cultivators, 
but that, where the establishment of large 
demonstration farms is considered desirable, an 
accurate profit and loss account should be main- 
tained. As for the assistance to he given by the 
Agricultural Department to the cultivator in 
getting a better price for a superior product, 
the Committee recommend an extension of the 
sj^teni of auction sales of unginned cotton 
which have proved so successful in spreading 
the 4 F. variety of American cotton in the 
Ihinjab. They consider, however, tliat the 
Agricultural Department should not, in anv 
one case, attempt to deal with more than 60,000 
mannds of cotton, which would give it control 
over sufficient seed for 400,000' aores. After 
that, the sales should be handed om to other 
agencies but the Department would still be 
called upon for advice and assistance in regard 


to such matters as grading, classification, and 
the settlement of disputes. Ihe additions to 
the staff of the Agricultural Department recom- 
mended bv the Committee for all these purposes, 
m addition to nine Botanists, an Entomologist 
tor the Dnited Provinces and an Imperial 
Mycologist, are one Director of Agriculture for 
Sind, thirteen Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
belonging to the Indian Agricultural Service and 
three Assistant Directors who would be members 
of the Provincial Agricultural Service. For 
Native States, the additions proposed arc two 
l3irectors of Agriculture, two Deputy Directors 
and one Botanist Both in British territory and 
in Native States, the subordinate staff would 
be increased projiortionately. 

Irrigational Problems — ^I’he possibilities 
of the extension of the niltivation of long staple 
rotton under irrigation in the cxitton growing 
Provinces of North India — the Punjali, the 
North-W est Frontier Province, the United 
Province's and Sind — are examined in great 
detail in the Report The Committee are very 
emphatically of opinion that Sind holds out 
greater possibilities than any other part of India 
for the growth of superior cotton and strongly 
recommend that the project for constructing 
.\ b.arrage across the Indus at Sukkur, which 
would ensure a perennial water supply to some 
I \ million acres of land in that Pro\ luce, should 
b*^ earned out Iramcdiatelv. They estimate 
that tins would mean an area of 660,000 acres 
under cotton, of which two- thirds should be 
cotton of longer staple than any at present 
giown m India and at least li inches in length. 

In the Punjab, the Committee anticipate a 
total of 465,000 acres under American cotton on 
('Xisting canals in the course of two or three 
years, an increase of ISO, 000 acres on the area 
m 1017, and a further addition of 200,000 acres 
if tlirce large projects, the Sutlej River Project, 
the Ha veil J’roject and the Sind Sagar Doab 
Project, are carried out. Messrs. Wadia and 
llodgkinson, however, hold that no irrigation 
project in the Punjab which may affect the 
supply of w ater in the Indus should be under- 
taken until the Sukkur Barrage T’roject has been 
carried out or until a decision that it should be 
abandoned has been arrived at In the United 
ProMuccs, the Committee consider that the 
area under the Cawnpore American variety 
might increase from 2,000 acres to 135,000 acres 
under the Canges and Agra Canals, provided a 
sulicieiitlv higli premium for it can be assured. 
They hold that there are some small possibi- 
lities for Piii^iab American in the North-West 
Frontier ProMnee, for Cambodia In the east of 
the Central Provinces and for Cambodia or 
Upland Georgian on lands which formerly grew 
IKippv in Central India. The cultivation of 
(’ambodia under wells should spread in Madras. 
A thorough investigation of the possibilities 
of tube wells and of pump Irrigation in the 
l*unjab and the United Provinces is recommend- 
ed. Broadly speaking, therefore, the extension 
of irrigation means the cultivation of more 
Vmerican cotton as, in the Peninsula, where the 
longer stapled indigenous varieties are grown, 
cotton is not irrigated exoept in the oase oi Cam- 
bodia under wells in Madras. The only recom- 
mendation in the Report in regard to the indige- 
nous varieties under irrigation is that liberal 
I Qovemnient loans (tahai^) should be granted 
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for the constniotion of wells in North Gujarat 
where tiieatly increased yields have been 
obtained under such conditions. 

Commercial Problems --The main problem 
dealt with by the Committee in the second part 
of the Kcpojt is that of secuiini? to the culti- 
vation an adequate price for the pure or supcrioi 
varieties of cotton mown as the outcome of 
the recommendations in the first part. With 
this object, the Committee recommend the 
establishment in other parts of India of open 
markets on the Berar system in nhieh the 
purchaser of cotton should be able to see exactly 
what he is buying and to pay for it accordincriv 
The cotton tracts' of the Ikmibay Piesideiiej 
except Sind, and of the ISIadras I‘residenev 
except the Coconada tract and the Ihinjab 
(>anal Colonies are considered specially suitable 
for the establishment of such markets Othei 
measures proposed aie the publication of cotton 
prices in up-country markets m a way which 
would enable the cultivator to realise then 
true significance, an extension of the acti\ities 
of co-operative sale societies and the standardi- 
zation of weights on the basis of a cotton maumi 
of 28 pounds, wdiieh would prevent the cultnator 
from bcinu cheated by unscrupulous middlemen 
More important than any of these recommend- 
ations is the proposal that all ginning and press- 
ing factories should be licensed j'hc Report 
states that the muliiracticcs from which the 
cultivator and the AiUage money lender are 
icsponsible arc of minor imiiortancc comnared 
with those which are carried on in these factories 
and that it is in them that the bulk of the adul- 
teration, mi.Miig and damping, which have so 
injuriously affected the leputation of Indian 
('otton, takes place’ It is, therefoie, recommend- 
ed that all ginning factories to be erected 
hereafter should eonlorm to the pl.in for a model 
factory published with the Report and that all 
ginmng and pressing factories alieady in exis- 
tence should be required to conform to the con- 
ditions laid down legurdiiig the pi o vision of siifli- 
cicntly wide jdatiorms lOi unginned cotton and 
Imt, the paving of press houses and of the com- 
pounds of ginning factories, the in ambulance 
of machinery in proper order, the submission of , 
returns, the use of standard weights, the disposal 
of seed and so on A preliminary to the issue 
of licenses would be the assignment to all fac- 
tories of distmctlNe numbers and maiKs, which 
would enable the cotton dealt with by them to 
be traced, licenses w’ould onlv bo issued to 
factories winch conformed to the published 
plan or w'ere brought up to the standard laid 
down and would be withdrawn for breach 
of the conditions mentioned above or on proof 
of such malpractices as damping, mixing, or 
adulteration. Complaints woiUd be made by 
the sufferers and would be investigated by 
Committees on which tiic cotton trade would be 
adequately represented. In order stijl further to 
prevent the adulteration or mixing of waste or 
short staple cotton with long staple cotton, it 
is recommended that tlio transport of cotton 
waste by rail except from one spinning or weav- ] 
ing mill to another or to a port of shipment such j 
as Bombay should be entirely prohibited as well ' 
as the transport by sea from one xiort to another. | 
The transport by rail of cotton either ginned. , 
or unginned, loose or in bales, would also be , 
prohibited except to bona Me consumers such , 


as spinning or weaving mills or to ports for 
disposal there or shipment outside India. In 
cases in which this course would involve Mid- 
ship transport under license is siigcested. 

Statistical Information .~J'ho most im- 
portant recommendations in regard to the 
improvement of cotton forecasts arc that 
measures should bo taken to impress upon the 
primary reporting agencies the meaning of the 
term * normal * and its equivalent m annas, 
that the yield oi cotton should inv^ariably be 
reported in terms of unginned cotton, the neces- 
sary conversion into terms of ginned cotton and 
of the anna e.stimato into .4ineiican notation 
being made m the office of the Piovineial J'drec 
tor ot Agriculture, that special care should be 
taken in estimating the outturn of cotton when 
grown with other crops and that more use 
should be made 01 iioii-ofbfial agencies such as 
large firms, huge and small lanflhuh'eis and 
ginning facteries The Committee consider 
that a ‘twelve-anna’ crop should everywhere 
)x’ legarded as representing a normal crop unless 
theie are special reasons to the contrary. They 
also recommend that the woikof submitting 
estimates of outturn should everywhere bo 
handed ov'cr to the Aurieultural Jiepartment as 
soon as yiossible and that the results obtained 
on <lovernment farms should bo utilized more 
largely than at present, especially for purposes 
of comparison with previous years and for 
ascertaining ginning percentages. They hold 
that the suhmibsion of returns ot cotton ginned 
and picsscd by ginning and pressing factories 
should bo made cornpulsoiy by legislation, the 
ix’nalty for failure being the withdrawal of the 
license of the factory. 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Trade 
Association — The Committee suggest not only 
tlic better organization of the AuTieiiltiiral 
hepaitmont but also of the Cotton Tiadc The 
way in which this is to bo secured is by the 
establishment 01 a Central Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation in lioinbav, to be known as the I'ast 
India ('otton Association which, as far as the 
control of the cotton trade is coiiceined, will 
take the place of the seven distinct bodies 
repiesenting different branches ot the trade 
which were in existence at the time the Report 
was written and still exist, though the functions 
of two of the moht important of them, the Bom- 
bay Cotton Tiade Association and the Bombay 
Cotton JCxchango, are at jircsent exercised by 
tlie Cotton Contracts Board. It is intended 
that th(‘ East India Cotton Association 
should be the jiermanent successor of the latter. 
Mr N N. Wadia, a member of the Committee, 
was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
suiteblo scheme for the latter This he did m 
consultation with the Biiettors of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association and Mr. JS. S. Glazebrookc, 
Jix-Chaiiman of the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association, and the scheme is at jircscnt under 
the coubideiation of the Government ot India 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Com* 
mittee — ' I inally, the Committee make provi- 
bion for II uch closer connexion between the 
Agricultural department and the Cotton Trade 
They point out the evils which have resulted 
in the past from the ignorance of the Agricul- 
tural Department and the trade of what the 
other was doing. It ib pioposed that the Contial 
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Cotton C'onunittec to which all connected witii 
cotton, w bottler agriculturally or commercially, 
will be able to turn to for advice or assistance, 
should consist of about twenty members. The 
nine official members would be the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of Tndia, who would 
be President, six agricultural experts working 
on cotton from the six great cotton gi owing 
lhP0\lncc3, the Director (icneral of Oommercial 
lutclligenee, and the Director of Statistics 
The remaining members, with the exception ot 
a representative ol the CJo-oi)crative Department, 
who might be either an official or a non-offirial, 
W'ould represent Chaml)er>4 ot Coinnicrce and 
similar bodies and would also include a represen- 
tative of Lancashire The liinctions of the 
Committee would be almost entirely advlsoi y but 
its advice would carry very gieat weight It 
would 1^ of special importaiwjc in connexion 
with legislation pioi>oscd on anv matters con- 
nected W’lth cotton, w'luch would mvarijiblv be 
referred to it, and also in rc'gaid to the working 
of the systt'm of licensing ginning and juessiiig 
lactones I'he penalty ol the withdrawn! of the 
license of an oflending factory would onlv be 
inflicted ujkiu its recommendation It would 
assist tile Provincial Agricultural Dojiaitments 
111 obtaining authoiitativo valuations ot new 
varieties oi cotton and in getting accurate' 
siunning tests earned out V’or tins ])iirpos(‘ 
a Technologist would Ihj added to its stall. The 
Committee would work to a large extemt through 


Provincial and I^ocal Sub-Committees whose con- 
stitution would be similar to its owh though 
tiiey would be on a smaller scale. Great stress 
is laid on the necessity of obtaining a Secretary 
of first class organizing ability. 

Cost of the proposals —The cost of the 
additions to the staff of the Agricultural De- 
partment proposed by tlie Committee is esti- 
mated at IN Iflakbs per annum. An annual 
grant of at least Jls. 2 lakhs per annum foi the 
Central Cotton Committee is recoinmendrd in 
addition to this Jt is suggested that funds 
might be provided, if considered desirable, by 
the imposition of a ease ot eight annas a bale 
on all cotton used m the mills in India 01 ex- 
ported 

Action taken on the Report.— Tn a Kesohi- 
tion, dated August 2nd, 191i), thc' Government ot 
India, whilst w'lth a few exceptions, leaving to 
the discretion ot Ijocal Governments tlic adop- 
tion ot the n'eoinmcndatious of the 'Irst part ot 
the lleport, desired them to lose no time m 
considering the rceommendatioiis in icsix'ct ot 
additional api>omtments in the Agricultural 
DeiMirtmont The Government of India stated 
that they were undertaking a detailed examin- 
ation of the recommendations m the second 
part and that precedence would be given to the 
pioi»osiil^ ff)r the formation ot a Central Cotton 
Comuiith'e and to those for licensing ginning 
and piessmg tacton»s. 
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Banking. 


Of the tliree Presidency Banks the Bank of 
Bengal which commenced business in the year 
1806 is by far the oldest. It was followed 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Bank of Madras in 1843. A scheme is now undei 
consideration to amalgamate the three l*resi- 
dency Banks into an Imperial Bank 

To commence with and for some eon.siderable 
time thereafter Government had a very large 
interest in all three Banks, holding as they did 
a large proportion of the share capital and having 
the right to nominate a number of the Direc- 
tors. It was decided however in 1876 that 
this connection should cease and Government 
holding of shares was accordingly reahsed 
in that year and the right to be represented 
on the Directorates was given up at the same 
time. Government are still entitled, however, 
to audit the Banks* accounts at any time if 
they deem this necessary, to call for any in- 
formation touching the affairs of the Banks 
and the production of any documents relative 
thereto, and may also require the publication 
of such statements of assets and liabilities 
at such intervals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought fit. The Banks* Agree- 
ments with Government are usually arranged 
for a period of ten years at a time and now'-a 
days provide for the most part for the carrying 
on at the head offices and branches of the 
ordinary banking business of Government in 
India and for the management and conduct 
in the three Presidency towns of the Govern- 
ment loans. The management of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank was at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 1896. 

Paper Currency. 

The Banks had the right to issue currency 
notes until the year 1862; but in that year 
tlus pnvilege was withdrawn and to compen- 
sate the Banks for being deprived of this right. 
Government decided to deposit the whole of 
their balances at t,he Presidency towns wntb 
the Banks. This practice held good until 
the year 1876, when the Reserve Treasuries 
were formed ; but since that year Government 
balances, which are all payable at call, have 
only been maintained at a figure sufficient to 
meet the demands of Government and suffi- 
cient also to compensate the Banks in part 
for the work of keeping the accounts. There 
are signs however th.at Government intend 
to adopt a more liberal policy in future in n gard 
to the balances they maintain with the Presi- 
dency Banks. There IS ro dcflmto undertaking 
on the part of Government to keep anv 
tolance with the Banks either at the head 
offices or branches ; but there is a stipulation 
that in the event of the balance at the head 
office of each Bank falhng below a certain 
stated figure, which varies in the case of each 
Bank, Government will pay interest on the 
deficit. 

In order to assist Government in their 
attempts to encourage the use of currency notes 
throu^out India the Banks have recently 
undertaken to issue and encash on behalf of 


Government universal Currency notes for the 
public freely at most of their Branches and in 
consideration of their having undertaken this 
work Government have, it Is understood, 
agreed to maintain certain minimum balances, 
at such Branches so long as they are entriist('<i 
with this w ork. 

Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Govern- 
ment deposits with each Bank at vanous 
penods during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



of 

of 

of 

Total 

Bengal. |Bombay 

Madras. 


30 .Tune 1 

1 




1881 ..1 

230 1 

Cl 

53 

344 

1886 ..' 

1 

329 1 

1 

82 

; 39 

, 450 

1891 ..1 

332 * 

97 

53 

482 

1896 .. 

225 1 

88 

57 

, 370 

1901 ..! 

187 

90 

63 

1 340 

1906 

186 

i 93 

46 

, 325 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

1 404 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

' 482 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

680 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

662 

1 9 16 . 

336 1 

j 20 { 

115 

714 

191 7 . . 

1338 i 

1 710 

1 209 

2263 

1918 .. 

06 1 1 

.549 

213 

, 1426 

1919 ..1 

1 J46 ! 

298 

i 142 

> 780 


General Banking Business. 

This is regulated by the Presidency Banks 
Act, 1876, mider which Act all three Banks 
are now working. The various descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact are 
clearly laid down in Sec. 36 of the Act, and it 
IS expressly provided in Sec. 37 that the Banks 
shall not transact any kind of banking busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned in Sec. 36. 
Biiefly stated the main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows: — 

(1) Inventing of money in any securities of 
the Government of India or of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Railways bearing a Government guar- 
antee in respect of interest and the dc» 
benturcs and securities of any Munici* 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, converting and transpos- 
ing of such investments. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 
securities specified above or against 
bullion or other goods which or the 
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documents of title to which are deposl* 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling ; 

of bills of exchange and other negoti- 1 
able securities payable in India or ' 
Ceylon. 1 

(5) Receiving deposits. | 

<6) Receiving securities for safe custody 

and realisation of interest, Ac., from (on* ' 
stitHcnts of the Bank. j 

(7) Buying and selling of gold and silver, ' 
whether coined or uncoined. 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business ‘ 

on commission. I 

The principal restrictions placed on the 

business of the Banks arc as 
follows : — 

(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 
selling of bills of exchange and othei 
negotiable secuntics is confined to 
bills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 

in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
111 any other manner upon the security 


of any immovable property or lt.*‘ 
documents of title relating thereto ts 
expressly proliiblted. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partneiship bv way 
of discount or on personal security is 
limited to an amount prescribed in the 
Bye-Laws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws 
having previously been approved by 
Government. 

(.''•) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

(6) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
them the several responsibilities of at 
least two persons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership 

Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Banks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, particularly 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, which 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
anything in the nature of exchange business 
and from having access to the London money 
market for borrowing purposes. The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wishes in the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1003 ; but the Secretary of State 
did not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1006, 


Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 


— 

~ 

1 

Capital. 

In Lallis of jRttpcen 

2 ^ 
Rcscive Government 

luscive. deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, S & 4. 

olst December. 
1801 


350 

1 97 

297 

1412 

13 • 7 oer cent. 

1806 


350 

158 

209 

1292 

14*2 

1901 


300 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 „ 

1006 


300 

270 

307 

2745 

8-3 

1907 


300 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 ,, 

1008 


360 

300 

325 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1900 


36P 

318 

319 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1010 


360 

831 

423 

3234 

9-7 „ 

1911 


360 

340 

438 

3410 

9*G 

1012 


375 

361 

426 

3578 

9 0 „ 

1918 


376 

37t> 

587 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


375 

386 i 

’ r.0i , 

4002 

10*5 

1015 


375 

369 

487 

3S60 

9T, 

1010 


375 

358 


4470 

O'O „ 

1917 


375 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 

J018 

..I 

1 

375 

340 

804 1 

5097 

12*9 „ 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number qf t)ie MpnioipalitieB, 
T^ts and Improvement Trusts ^broughqut Indie^t 
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Governmeiit policy in regard to the disposal ment should make loans from their balances 
of their surplus treasury balances in India has to the Presidency Banks — such loans to be 
been strongly criticised at various times during within the absolute discretion of Government 
the last thirty years or so, and it has been and to be granted only on good security and 
argued that the high rates of interest which for short periods It is not known how far 
are so common a feature in India when the | the Government of India are prepared to accept 
crops come to bo marketed are to a very large 1 tlie Commission’s recommendation in this 
esetent due to Government action in withdraw- , respect 

ing money from the market when it is most 1 The question of the establishment of a State 
needed and locking it up in the Reserve Trea- ' Bank was considered at some lengtli by the 
surics. This question was considered at some Commission and a considerable mass of evidence 
length by the Royal Commission on Indian was taken on this point. The opinions offered 
Finance and Currency q v. which arrived at were however veiy conflicting, and althougli 
the conclusion that the present methods of a draft scheme for sucli a Bank was drawn up 
dealing with the balances were open to criticism. 1 by two of the Members of tlie Commission, the 
The Commission further stated that the most ' Commission as a wliole Anally enme to the 
obvious remedy would be to close the Reserve conclusion that they were not in a position to 
Treasuries and place the whole of the Govern- make recomnn iidations one way or the other 
ment balances in the Presidency towns witli on the question of a State Bank. The wliole 
the Presidency Banks; but their final recom- question mil no doubt leceive full consideration 
mcndation in this connection w’as that Govern- aftei the uar 

Recent Progress. 

The following statements shew the progress made by tlie tlirce Banks within recent >cars ; — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 

BWK OK BrvGAI. 


- 

Capital. 

lU erve 

Govt 
d<* po- 
sits 

Othei 

d<qio- 

Slls 

C ish 

Invest- j 
iniMits 

Dnidend 
foi yeai 

31st December. 

1 




' 




1895 

200 

OH 

184 

677 

422 

132 1 

30 

pc’" cent. 

9 

1900 

200 

103 

1.5.5 

582 

243 

136 

11 

1905 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 : 

12 

>1 

1900 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 j 

32 


1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

*9 

1908 

200 

165 

J78 

1575 

507 

340 ' 

13 


1909 

200 

170 

168 

1700 

615 

411 

14 


1910 

.. i 200 

175 

198 

1609 

.514 

368 

14 


1911 

200 I 

180 , 

270 

1677 

729 

321 , 

14 

• » 

1912 

200 

185 , 

234 

1711 

665 

310 1 

14 

f* 

1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 1 

IJ 


191 f 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1109 

621 

10 


1915 

200 

•204 

205 

1978 

785 

793 1 

K. 


1910 

200 

•213 

271 

2113 

772 

768 j 

10 


1917 

200 

1221 

148 

2914 

1482 

773 

3 7 


1018 

200 1 

tl89 

581 

2192 


779 1 

]7 



• Jnclud<’b Rs 6i lakhs as a r«'s-cr\e for d( i»r«‘C lation ol iu\estnients. 

+ .. „ 

t ,, 


Bank of Bouiiay. 


1895 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

105 

11 percent 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

13 


1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

1.58 

12 

,, 

3906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


1907 


. 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

.377 

149 

13 


1909 



300 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 


1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 



mo 

106 

I 117 i 

1124 

315 

210 

14 


1913 



100 

106 

200 1 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

„ 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

,, 

1915 



100 

100 

1 136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 


1916 



100 

90 

142 

1307 

667 

312 

15 


1917 



100 

1 92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 

,, 

1918 



100 

1 101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

18!. 

_ 
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Bank on Madras. 



— 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1895 



60 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 

per cent. 

1000 



60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 

1905 



60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1906 



60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 



60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1008 



60 

40 

62 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 



60 

44 

1 49 1 

500 

141 

79 

12 


1910 



00 

48 

72 1 

667 

184 

85 

12 


L911 



60 1 

52 

69 1 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 



75 

70 , 

76 , 

743 

196 

113 

12 


1913 



75 , 

73 

86 ' 

806 

' 219 

117 

12 


1014 



75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 


1915 


i 

75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 


1916 


j 

76 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 


. , 1 

76 1 

*^0 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 



75 1 

50 

102 

1 954 

271 

139 

12 

„ 


Sole . — (The Banks have power under Sec. 36 (/) to draw Bills of Exchange payable out of India 
under certain stated circumstances, but this permission is of comparatively little 
importance ) Bane of Bombay. 

Bombay— 

Branches. , Byculla, Mandvi and Sandhurst Boad. 


Bank of Bengal. 

Calcutta — 

Harrison Road, Clive Street & Park Street. 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, 


I Ahmedabad, Ahmedabad City (Sub Branch), 
I Akola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyderabad (Sind), 
, Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Quetta, 
I Bajkot, Sholapur, Sukkur and Surat. 

Bank of Madras. 


Ijici, AIMIMIUAU, UANK of BIADRAB. 

Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad Dec- AUeppy, Bangalore. Bellary, BimUpatam, Cali- 


can, Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmem, 
Xagpore, Naraingunge, Patna, Rangoon, | 
Secunderabad, Simla. , 

Pay Offwei, 

Chandpore, Serajgunge and Bombay {Agency). 


cut, Goconada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, 
Ountur, Madura, Mangalore, Masuhpatam, 
Negapatam. Ootacamund, Salem, IWcherry 
Trichinopoly, Trivandrum and Tuticorm. 

Out Stations. 

Bezwada, Erode, Narsapur, Bajahmundry and 
Vizi anagram. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Origiiially their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa/our- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carri^ through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured depoBits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
snoh depoBits have grown in the aggregate 
within rornnt year'«. 


Total Deposits of all Exchange Banks 
SECURED IN India. 



In Lakhs of Rupees 



1895 




1030 

1900 




1050 

1901 




1183 

1902 




1370 

1903 




1614 

1904 




1632 

1905 




1704 

1906 




1808 

1907 




1917 

1908 




1951 

1909 




2027 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1912 




2953 

1913 




3103 

1914 




3014 

1915 




3364 

1916 




3803 

1917 




6337 


Exchange Banks* Investments, 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a gieat extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however tor the most 
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part by Branches outside of India, the Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin* 
dpally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimen&ions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- ' 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 3l8t December 1917 of 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this. , 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-dis- | 

COUNTED AND STILL CURRENT. I 


Chartered, Bank of India Australia 3,942,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld 569,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 5,475,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 2,245,000 
National Bank of India, Ld 2,838,000 

15,009,000 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that biUs drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 

The following is a statement of the position 
business in India as at 31st December 1918. 


The bills against exports are largely drawn 
at three months’ sight and may either be^clean" 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in lAindon. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
i must not be assumed however that all bills 
I are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 

I out of India. 

I (3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telcgra- 
I phic Transfers payable in India from 

I the Secretary of State. 

I (4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 
I (5) Imports of sovereigns from Ixindon, 

' Egypt or Australia. 

I The remaining business transacted by the 
I Banks in India is cf the usual nature and need 
' not be given in detail. 

of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 


In Thousands of £. 


' Capital. Reserve. ' Deposits. iuvegt,neut. 

Chartered Bank of India Austria A diinu 1200 2(»00 33777 9499 

Comptoir National D’ Escompte de 8000 1749 80908 12756 

Pans. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. . . . . . 600 90 5784 2312 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking. . .. 1500 .>090 34117 11436 

Imperial Bank of Persia . 659 329 1789 4769 

International Banking Corpii 650 iiOJ 11958 4198 

Mercantile Bank of India .. .. 562 709 12370 3710 

National Bank of India, Ld .. .. 1000 1359 27517 7953 

National Bank of South Afrie.i 2965 1050 40 >21 13461 

Russo Asiatic Bank (1915) .. .. 4745 2.500 48209 11260 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . . . . . 4200 2765 54617 25t)03 

Sumitomo Bank .. .. .. .. 2250 450 26998 6025 


Bank of I'aivan 


2500 


653 


42807 


12855 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1904 there were lew Banks of 
tnis description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were oi comparatively 
importance and had their buamess con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the estabhshment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there wag a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition i 
ftod can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
ww generally suspected in well informed cirdes 
that the business of many of the Banks was 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
It was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 

The first important failure to take place was 
I that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

The public have for the time being lost much 
of their confidence in this class of Bank and 
deposits to a very large extent have been with- 
drawn and it Is feared that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the Banko, 
particularly the older established concerns, 
have always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent linos. 


1 X following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

Jn Lakhs of Rupees. 


— 

1 Capital. 

j Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Gash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Ld. 

I ao 

41 

724 

222 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. 

1 88 

, 50 

1272 

657 

Bank of Baroda, Ld 

: 20 

n 

204 

74 

Bank of India, Ld. 

50 

lo 

675 

237 

Bank of Mysore, Ld. 

10 


74 

27 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

aa 

1 1 

77a 

403 

Madras Bank, Ld. 

10 

• 2 

29 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 

. 2 


7 

1 

National Financing and Commission 
Corporation, Ld. 

10 

‘i 

08 

27 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

5 

a 

7 i 

1 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. 

16 

la 

22a 1 

109 

Tata Industrial Bank, Ld. 

75 

583 

235 

- - - - — _ 

— 

_ 

I 




The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last throe or four years 
Me given below along with a Statement of their Capital lleserve and deposits as at the date of 
the latest available Balance Sheets 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Bank of Upper India (1912) 
Bombay Banking Co. 


Capital. 


Beserve. 


Deposits. 


10 I 9 

1 1 


191 

15 


Credit Bank of India, Ld. 
Deccan Bank, Ld. 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld. . . 


10 

1 

75 


15 


51 

11 

270 


Kathiawad and Ahmedabad Banking Corporation , . 7 

Laliore Bank, Ld. (1912). . .. .. .. .. 1 

People’s Bank of India, Ld 12 


23 

2S 

127 


]tojab Co-operative Bank, Ld. (1912) 

The Pioneer Bank 

Standard Bank, Ld 


7 

3-84 

10 


2 60 

1’06 

4 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Eeport 
of the Director«6eneral of Statistics shews the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India . — 


In Lakhs of rupees. 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

1870 

9 

1 

13 

1876 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1800 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

31 

666 



Capital, 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

1900 

.. 82 

45 

807 

1905 

.. 84 

77 

1198 

1906 

. . 133 

56 

1155 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1908 

239 

09 

1626 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2565 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

132 

2259 

1914 

251 

141 

1710 

1915 

281 

156 

1787 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

1017 

303 

162 

3117 


AGENTS IN INDIA OF LONDON BANKS. 

Names of London OIIioos, Agents or Coriespoiidcntb of certain Banks and l‘’iims (doing bank- 
ing busiivchs) in India 


Name of Bank 


J.,ondoii Ollice — Agent-h oi 
Coiresiiondents. 


Addioss 


Presidency Biiuks 

Bank of Bengal .. . , Bank of England . . Thrcadnecdlo Street, E C, 2. 

, Coiitts A Co 440, Stiand, W C. 2. 

1 Lloyds Bank, Limite<i . 71, Lombard Street, E 0 3. 

I Samuel Montagu & (’o . . . 00, OldBroad Street, E C.2. 

Bank of Bombay . . . . . Contts A Co . . . . i 440, Strand, W. C. 2 

I Samuel Montagu A Co. . . . 00, Old Broad Stre(‘t,E C 2 

Bank of Madias .. . , Bank of England . Threadneedle Street, 1' C.2 

National J’roMUcial A Fmon Bank | 

of England, Limited j la, Bishop’s Cate, E C 2 

I Samuel liront<igu A Co. . . 00, Old Bioad Strect,E.C.2. 

Other lioiihs d Kindred Finns | 

Alliance Bank of Simla . . . ! Boulton Bi others A Co J9, Old Bioad Street, E.C.2 

London Countv Westmin'^tcr A 
Purus Bank, Liinib'd 41, Lothburv, E C. 2 

Bai clays Bank, Jamited o4, Lomliard Stieet, E C 3 

Samuel Montagu A Co | 60, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

Tata Industrial Bank . . . Lloyds Bank, LiiniL'd . I 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Allahabad Bank, Limited . . National Provincial A l iiiun i 

Bank of England, Limited 15, Bishop Gate, E 0. 2 

Samuel Montagu A Co. . 00, Old Broad Street, E 0.2, 

Central Bank of India. Ltd . 'London .Tomt City A Midland 

Bank, Limited . . . 5, Threadneedlo St r c c t, 

1 I E.C. 2. 

Bank of Baioda 1 The EasU'rn Bank, Ltd 1, Ciosby Sq , E C 3. 

Bank of Mysore ' Ditto Ditto 

I 

Grindlay & Co. . ' London Office . . . 54, Parliament Street. 

Thomas Cook A Sou ^ . Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 

King Hamilton & Co. (Calcutta) | Henry S King A Co. . . . . 65, Ooruliill E. C. 3. 

Kmg King & Co. (Bombay) . . Ditto . . . . Ditto. 
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I'fames of London Offices, Agents or Correspondents of certain Banks and Firms (doing Bank* 
Ing business) in India 


N„mo of Bank 

Address. 

Exchange liankb 


Eastern Bank 

4, Crosby Sq , E C 3 

Cox & Co . . 

16, Charing Cross, S. W 1 

Mercantile Bank ol India , Lttl 

15, Grace Church St , E.C 3 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


and China 

.58, Bishop’s Gate, E C. 2. 

National Bank of India 

2b, Bishop’s Gate, E. C. 2 

Hongkong & Shanghai J’.anKing 


Corporation 

0, Grace Church, St , E C J 

Yokohama Spe<Me Bank 

7, Bishop's Gate, E 0 2 

Bank of Taiwan 'f 

■)8, Old Broad St., E.C. 2 

Comptoir National d‘ K'sconiptc 


do T’aris . j 

8-13, King William St ,E.C 

BusfsO-Amatic Bank | 

64, Old Broad St , E C 2 

Jnternational Banking CoiiKii.i- | 


tion . . . ; 

1 

30, Bishop’s Gate, E C 2 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever tliought of, and it seems likely tliat they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider* 
able time to come. The use of the word 
•* Shroff *’ Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is haidly fair to the 
people known as shroffs *’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of tliese traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Pro^dency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
wMch, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Es. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inqmries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged enrough 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Bs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is alrnoBt invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands ! 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


meet out of tbeir own money, and it is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
I of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 

' The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
' accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
, dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
I wiiich he himself may think it advisable to 
j place on liis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
; bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep In 
I very close touch with all the traders to whom 
I they grant accommodation, and past experience 
; has shewn that the class of business above 
' referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
I engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
I discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
I sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
j rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
I rady speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or IJ ®/o is a fair average rate charged 
I in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
I m Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
I scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
I the competition among the snroffs for busmess 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are prmcipally Marwaries and 
I Multanis having their head Offices for the most 
! part in Bikanir and Shikarpur. respectively, the 
I business elsewhere than at the Head Ofiicea 
I being carried on by ** Moomms ’* who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankeis 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business througnout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 
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THE BANK RATE. 

Each Presidency Bank Axes Its own Bank The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter- the Banks on demand loans against Govern* 
mines to a great extent the rates for all im- ment securities only and advances on other 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
sphere of influence. The rates in the three a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan- 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it ces or discounts are granted at from one-half to 
seldom happens that a difference of more than one per cent, over the official rate , but this does 
I**/, exists, more particularly as regards Bombay not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
and Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch when tlie Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
with each other than appears to be the case it often happens that such accommodation 
with Madras. is granted at the official rate or even less. 


The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 : — 



Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. ' 

Bank of Madras. 

Year. 

1 st 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Y'carly 

1 st 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Yearly 1 

Ist 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Yearly 


year 

year 

average. 

year 

year 

average 1 

year 

year. 

average. 

1884 

9*03 

4-17 

6*60 

8*813 

3*946 

6 *.379 

8*42 

4*13 

6 27 

1885 

5-90 

4-00 

4-95 

6*757 

4*005 

5*381 

5 71 

3 23 

4 47 

1886 

6*36 

6-60 

6*42 

5*923 

6*152 

6*037 ! 

5 48 

6 64 

5*r3 

1887 

7-78 

3-73 

5-75 

7*475 

3*804 

5*639 

7 92 

3 90 

5 91 

1888 

6-90 

5-51 

5*70 

5*736 

6*185 

5*460 ' 

5 78 

5 44 

5*61 

1889 

9-46 

4-00 

6-73 

9 *009 

4*674 

6*991 1 

9 62 

4 14 

6*88 

1890 

9 21 

3-28 

6*24 

8*265 

3*315 

5*790 , 

8 14 

.3 32 

6*7.1 

1891 

3-88 

2-23 

3*05 

3*502 

2*622 

3*062 

3 60 

2 25 

2*92 

1892 

3-97 

3*04 

3-50 

3*884 

3*114 

3*499 

4 03 

3 07 

3*j5 

1893 

6*97 

3-84 

4*90 

5*685 

4*076 

4*880 I 

6 19 

4 30 

5*27 

1894 

7*55 

3-46 

6*50 

7*425 

3*364 

5 *.394 

6*72 

3 31 

6*01 

1895 

4*30 

3-60 

3*95 

5*066 

3*592 

4*329 

5 02 

3*50 

4*26 

1896 

6-85 

5*10 

5*47 

5*774 

5*608 

5*691 

6 00 

5 28 

5*64 

1897 

10-11 

5-64 

7*87 

9*884 

5*967 

7*925 

0 97 

6 00 

7*98 

1898 

12-03 

4-55 

8*29 

11*016 

5*114 

8*065 

11 09 

4 51 

7*80 

1899 

6-34 

5-42 

6*88 

6*337 

5*494 

5*915 

6 27 

5 83 

6*05 

1900 

6 - 9 

3-79 

5*34 

6*414 

4*272 

5*343 

7 24 

4 50 

5*87 

1901 

7-07 

3-83 

5*45 

6*895 

4*070 

5 482 

7*57 

4*09 

5 * 8.1 

1902 

C-25 

3*43 

4-84 

6*176 

3*549 

1 4*862 

7* 

4*02 

5*51 

1903 

6 - 7 

3*48 

5*09 

6*265 

3*494 

' 4 879 

7*13 

4 27 

5*70 

1904 

5-15 

3*82 

4-48 

5*560 

4*190 

; 4*875 

0*42 1 

4*07 

5*24 

1905 

5-77 

4*42 

5*09 

5*5.58 

4*630 

1 5*094 

6*04 

4*19 

5*11 

1906 

7-24 

5*28 

6*26 

6*950 

5*885 

6*417 

7*15 

5*04 

6*09 

1907 . . : 

7*81 

4*11 

5*90 

7*635 

4*576 

6*105 

8*24 

4*54 

6*39 

1908 

7-84 

4*02 

5*93 

7*417 

4*244 

5*830 

8*38 

4 *,38 

6*38 

1909 . . 1 

6-47 

3*82 

5*14 

6 *,580 

3*907 

5-24.J ' 

7*55 

4*41 

5*98 

1910 

6-19 

4*14 

5*16 

6*143 

4*510 

5*326 1 

7*17 

4*65 

5*91 

1911 

6*55 

3*52 

6*03 

6*657 

4*3.58 

5*507 1 

7*59 

4*35 

5*97 

1912 

6-01 

4*10 

5*05 

6*242 

4*592 

5*417 

7*51 

4*59 

6*05 

1913 

7-23 

4*62 

6*92 

6*669 

6*331 

5 9.50 

7*76 

6*54 

6*65 

1914 

6*52 

6*28 

6*40 

6*939 

4*961 

5*450 

6*63 

6*16 

5*89 

1916 

6*84 

6*30 

5*57 

6*839 

5 543 

5*691 

6*87 

5 54 

5 70 

1010 

7-18 

6*66 

6*41 

7*252 

6*321 

6*786 

7*71 

0*48 

7*09 

1917 

6*70 

6*42 

6*06 

6*690 

6*364 

6*027 

8* 

6*64 

7*32 

1918 

6*79 


• • • • 

6*773 


. . • . 

6*92 

.... 

6* 69 

1919 

6*28 

*5*29 

5*64 

6*243 

5*298 

5*435 

7*31 

6*47 
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Clearing Houses, 


BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


Th(* principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Ka> 
rachi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important. The members at these places 
consist of the Presidency Banks, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking Agency 
firms, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
application for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attimds at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and dehvenes and the settling 
Bank thereafter stnkcs a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pav 
the amounts due by them to the setthng Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
tuin arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
piactice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
entries thus doing a^^ay with the necessity foi 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In ldkh& of Rupees. 


— 


Calcutta 

Bombay Madras. 

Karachi. 

Total 

1901 



Not available 

0 511 

1 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

1902 



.. . 

7,013 

1,295 

268 

8,576 

1903 




8,762 

1,464 

340 

10,566 

1904 



— 

9,492 

1,536 , 

365 

11,393 

1905 




10,927 

1,560 

324 

12,811 

1906 




10,912 

1,583 

400 

12,895 

1907 



22,444 

12,645 

1,548 

530 

37,167 

1908 



21.281 

12,585 

1,754 

643 

36,263 

1909 



19,776 

14,375 

1,948 

702 

36,801 

1910 



22,238 

10,652 

2,117 

755 , 

41,762 

1911 



25,763 

17,605 

2,083 

762 1 

46,213 

1912 



28,831 

! 20,831 

1,152 1 

1,159 

52,835 

1913 



33,133 

21,890 ! 

2,340 1 

1,210 

58,582 

1914 



28,031 

17,696 , 

2,127 

1,315 

49,160 

1915 



32,26(1 

16,462 ! 

i 

1,887 

1,362 

51,967 

1916 



48,017 

24,051 ; 

2,495 1 

1,603 

76,060 

1917 



47,193 

33,655 

2,339 1 

2,028 

85,215 

1918 

•• 

.. 

74,397 i 

53,362 

2,528 

2,429 

1,32,716 
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Agriculture. 


Ae crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by tlie climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certam given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in dcgiee, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The mam factors m common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividmg 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabt or Wmter Season each 
bearmg its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the contment while the winter 
mouths are generally dry althougli North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers m December 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often repre&ent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer and wlien it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that m a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common ir England, 
for example, would bo of little use to Indian 
soila 

Soil. — For the purpose of soil classification 
India may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Oangetic plains, (2) 
Central and Soutiicru India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ- 
ing the Pun lab, Sind, the United Piovinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, ; 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the , 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- ' 
ful. The mam difference between the soils of the i 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater , 
part of the land in Northern India is porous ' 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the ' 
surface large stretches in Southern and Cen- 
tral India consist of an intiactablo soil called ! 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rams, hard and I 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding Its i 
moisture at lower levels. | 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— i 
India is a country of small boldmgs and the 
vast maiority of the people cultivate patches i 
varying in size from one to eight acres. Large 
boldiogs ate practically unkaowu, and are mainly ' 


confined to European planters. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, b«iild< 
mgs, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organisation of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in band by Government 
and which has already proATd successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result bemg that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not due in any way to want of knowledm on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per eqmpmeut The Indian Agrioultunst, as a 
rule, fMissesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own busmess, and fails through 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tippeu with iron points and 
there is a great sinulanty m their shape and ge- 
neral design . The le velhn g beam is used through- 
out the greater part of the country in preference 
to the harrow and roller ; and throughout Nor- 
thern India the plough and the levelling beam 
are the only implements possessed by the ordi* 
oary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
arc the kodal or spade with a blade set at an an^e 
towards the labourer who docs not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
16 separated either by treadmg out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowmg by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
distmctly good but m the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, m most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have been 
sub-divided witliout any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by barrowings with the levelling 
beam. The RaH crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khartf, a 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
dryness of the growing season, Hanure it 
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generally applied to Kharif crops. Seeding is 
either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be» and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting Is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole* and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it iR doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vaganes of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab* Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provmces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owmg to the frequency of their rivers. 
The water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops. Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, t.c.* the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be hfted from one to three feet the canal 
runnffig in such cases below the level of the 
land. Bates for lift irngation are, of course* 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owing to the very gradual 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals are resorted to. 
These canals only give irrigation when the 
rivers are high As a rule, in Northern India 
they begin to flow when the rivers rise owing to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in May 
and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distn- 
buted durmg the drier seasons of the year 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures. — Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
available in other countries from this source 


] thus does not exist This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers 
I required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
, bufialoes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
i is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
' of animals has to be used for burning. 

, Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
I matter to the soil is thus insignificant* In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
I for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
I the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 

1 Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
i and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
j people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Rice — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop m India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
reqmres for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differmg greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better quauties are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow qmckly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
18 worked in a puddle before the seedhngs are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
IS given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begms to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a wmter crop, the United 
Provmces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from the previous monsoon . 
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The Chief Crops 


Eains in January and February are merally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall m these 
montlM usually produces rust with a diminution 
uf the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost tn 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports 

The Millets. — These constitute one of tbe 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly m 
quality, height and suitability to various 
^matic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known va^neties are Jo war (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat*tail head and thm 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require | 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, the main objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested cr 
afterwards. The produce is consumed in the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owmg 
to a variety of circumstances among whieh 
rain at the time of flowermg appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply m the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram formmg 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should bo loose 
and well ssrated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of tbe chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown m 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is generaUy speaking short 
and coarse in fibre and unsulted for English 
mills. Japan and the (Continent are tbe ^ef 
buyers. The crop is grown durmg tbe summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Bain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
ing TOiiod is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India tbe seed is sown in lines 
and tbe crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the rime of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average yidd, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not natur* 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 3) 
millions of acres are annually sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane trac s 
of Northern India. The common varieties 
are thin and hard, yielding a low percentage 
I of juice of fair quality. In India white sugar is 
I not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a curtain amount of sugar-making is earned 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane-breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with tbe 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factones of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Mhar and the 
United Provinces. The chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtainmg of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to off set the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — ^they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provmces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practi- 
cally nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressing is done in tbe 
country. 

Sesamum (or Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of tbe most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to tneir 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best mown are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green ^) at the 
time of flowedng and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. Tbe seed 
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la very subject to lujury from raio and great required for Hooka snioking and this is the 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce most eommon product but a certain amount 
IS largely exported whole, but there is a con- of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making, 
siderable amount of local oil-pressmg — ^tbe Live-stock consist mamly ol cattle, 

cake being, m demand for feeding purposes. bulfaloes and goats, horses not being used loi 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti> agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
vated as a crop, Gapsularis and Ohtorius. importance 

Jute growing is confined almost entfrely to For draught purposes cattle are in more 
Eastern Bengal, m the Ganges-Brahmaputra general use than buffaloes especially in the 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil, drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
Owing to river inundation this part of India very largely used in the low l 3 nng rice tracts, 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every For dairymg buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
exhausting ciop without manure The crop more of it: but they require more feeding, 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a of goats of which there are an enormous number 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripcnmg throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
the crop is cut and rotted in water. After on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
about three weeks submersion me fibre is and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
removed by washing and beating. At the Llajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
present high range of prices jute may be con- characters have been preserved. The best 
sidercd to be the best paying crop in India. known draught breeds arc Bansi, Nellore, 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over \mritmehai, Gujrat. Malvi, and the finest 
the country chicffy, however, iii Bengal, Bihar, milk cows are the Sahiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two vane- thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
most common. Mavimum crops are obtained on areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce, 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- and some of the breeds are threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manurmg extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
holdings whore labour is plentiful as the atten- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation IS very fiustrated by tne promiscuous breeding which 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds goes on in the villages. 

and the yomig plants are transplanted when Dairying. — Though httle noticed, dairying 
a few inches mgh, great care being taken to forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very out India. The beat known products are 
carefully weeded and hood. It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attainiiig a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers lecent ycais a considerable trade in tmned 
are removed. The crop ripens from February butter has sprmig up in Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves are Piesidency). Wlule pure ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured m the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities products can scarcely be bought unadulter- 
of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is ated. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments in India as ( were made, so that by March 1905 there were 
tliey now exist may be said to be a creation of i altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
the last ten years. Tliere have for a good many I these seven were Imperial, including a number 
years past been experimental farms, under offi- i ofspecialistappointraentsattached to the Agri- 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they | cultural liesearch Institute and College, the 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands establishment of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
of amateurs, and the w'ork of the Agricultural i sanctioned in 1903. A great impetus was given 
Departments, with which all the major provin- i to the development ol the Agricultural Depart- 
oes were provided by about 1884, was in the ! ments by the decision of the Government of 
main confined to tlie simplification of revenue i India in 1906 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and the improvement of (£133,000) a year lor the development of agri- 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- ' cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture J and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department . expressed, was the establishment ol an experi- 
for the first time an expert head, and placed mental farm in each large tract ol country in 
the Government of India in a position to en- which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
large the scope of their own operations and to inately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
co-ordinate the work being done on Indeptmdent numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines in various provinces. At that time the creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
staff attached to the Government of India to a three years’ course In each of the larger 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a provinces : and the provision of an exiiert staff 
Orytogamio Botanist, while trained Deputy lu connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Affricnlture were emploved only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
and tile Economic Botanist in Madras was the a year. The Pusa Besear^ Institute and Col- 
only provincial representative of the more lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 including 
specialised type of appointments. Witliln the equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments a sum of £30,000 placed at Curzon's dis- 
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AKEi, 

, Cultivated and 

Uncultivated, hi 1917-18 in Aches 





NirAui\. 


Area 

Deilut t 



AdmlaiatiufJons. 

accoiding 
to Sur\ey. 

Indian 8t.it os 

Acooiding to 

Accoidiii'jt (.0 




.Suivov 

Village Pai)eis 

Bcnsjal 

53,9.11,50 » 

.3,470,0.18 

1 .50,154,8(.(. 

.50,454,806 

Madras 

97,852,40) 

6 802,77 ; 

91,049,028 

89,699,380 

( P r 0 1 - 

85, 7t €,955 ' 

.37,006 400 

' 4H,700,.).55 

48,70(1, .555 

Tloinbay uomj 


1 


L Sind . . 

:{;],9(i7,272 

3,872,000 1 

1 50,09 5,2 72 

30,09.5,2 72 
52,743,968 

United f Agra . . 
PrO' < 
vuiccs 1 Oudli 

57,212, ‘219 

4,115,2 52 i 

1 52,996,987 

15,900,720 

1 

1 15.306,720 

15,474,2.59 

Itiliar and Oiissii 


18, 5 54,720 ! 

t 52,78<),8 { ! 

52,789,83 5 

Punjab 

86,307, 319 

24,511,381 

01,855,9.55 

(>0,33.5,971 

r Uj)i)er 

58,300,100 

2,E75,130 1 

54,990,170 

51,990,9 76 

Burma •{ 


C Lower 

55 201 ,827 

i 

55,201,827 

5.5,201,82 7 

Central Pi ovine e^ . i 

72,55‘2,‘2ie5 

19,90 1,511 j 

1 52,591,87.5 

5‘2,5.SH,‘27 5 

Berar 

11,. 37 1,0 5 7 1 

' 11,374,0 5 7 

11,. 374, 0-5 7 

Assam 

39 275,494 , 

7 909.920 

1 31,305,574 

31,305,574 

North-Wost t’lori-l 

8,') <8, 571 , 

140,800 

8,137,771 

8,571 ,356 

tier Provine e j 


Ajnier-Merwaia ! 

1,770,921 

1 

1 1,770,921 

1,770,921 

Delhi . i 

.107, 80<) 


1 367,8(59 

.507,869 

Coorg 1 

1,012,200 


1,012, ‘260 

1,012,260 

Manpur Pariana* . | 

2i,j4G ; 


1 51,340 

31,346 

Total j 

750,15 1.190 

120,795,510 

1 620, 5 54,850 

01 7, .507, 149 



ClLTlVATLl) 

Uncultiva'ij:j>. 


Administrutiuus. 

Net Area 

.ict,ually 

Cropped. 

Curuiit 

Fallows. 

Cult urable 

M aste 
oilii 1 than 
Fallow 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation 

Forests. 

Bengal 

24,4.51 ,700 

5,209,3 1<) 

5 248,991 

11,209,551 

4,275,31 2 
12,991,058 
8,574 ,()71 

Madras 

.54, 056, ‘ 0(1 

9,(175 201 

11,59 5,272 

21 98.3,195 

r p 1 0 s 1- 

27,3 10,259 

6,028,(171 

1,048, ,509 

5,719,182 

Bombay ^ den(*> 


.5,0]«),.5(, 5 


1 5,950,04 1 

1 Sind . 

4,107,884 

5,.^49, » 5.3 

808,449 

United f Agra . 

27,085,981 

2,008,520 

7,190,9.5.5 

7,718,019 

.8,703,870 

Pro- < 






vinct’s L Oudli 

9,320,201 

511,177 

2,801 ,IS9 

2, ‘222,491 

612,8 11 

Jtihar and Ori'jsa . 

2.5,803,400 

5,015,571 

0,281,128 

8,1 70,09 « 

7,510,6 1 5 

Punjab 

27,162,8(19 

2,575,444 

1(», 02 0,5 13 

12,572,00 5 

J ,996,542 

r uppci 

.5, 537, 524 

4,181,722 

10,720,900 

21 ,592,929 

13,158,04 1 

Burma ■( 






(. Lower 

9,188,522 

745,020 

14,386,742 

23,194,5504 

7,380,579 

Central Provinces . . 

17,41 1,249 

.5,270,8.5(1 

15..5.1(l,8t)2 

3,982 ,0(>4 

14, .58 7,2 08 

Berar 

6,82.5,627 

1,322,800 

135,070 

959,620 

2,132,848 

Assam 

5,876,624 

2,.j84,546 

15,99«',408 

.5,510,500! 

3,5337,496 

IS'orth-West Fron- 

2,530,541 

152,904 

2,597,8 05 

2,623,362 1 

366,684 

tier Province 




842,109 


Ajmer- Mervvara . . 

305,393 

270,641 

195,090 

96,782 

Delhi 

210,768 

20,219 

5 3, .598 

71,097 

1‘2,197 

Coorg 

142,625 

167,379 

10,89 5 

333,979 

357,386 

Manpur Pargana* . 

0,753 

455 

7,588 

881 

15,669 

Total . . 

227,817,771 

48,405,917 

111,485,761 

142,782,7(>8 

80,' ‘2 1,9 52 


10 


♦ A Britibh Dlbtrkt I a Central ludiH . 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to 
India. This example of munificence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. 

Record of Progress. 

At the beginning of 1912 there were over 40 
posts in the Indian Agricultuiul Service, be- 
sides that of Inspector-General, which was 
abolished at the end of the year 1911-12, the 
rapid advance of the provincial departments 
having rendered its continuance unnecessary. 
The officers serving directly under the Govern- 
ment of India included the Director of the 
pusa Institute, who was also Principal of the 
Agricultural College, a cotton specialist, two 
mycologists, three entomologists, two agricul- 
tural demists, and an economic botanist 
Some of these were supernumerary offioets 
undergoing training. The provincial agricul- 
tural departments vary in strength. Generally 
speaking, each of tlie larger provine>es has at 
least a Deputy-Director of Agriculture (most 
provinces have two), an Agriciiltural Chemist, 
and an Economic Botanist. In several pro- 
vinces the princlpalship of the Agricultural 
College is a separate appointment and among 
the remaining officers are a fibre expert in East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, and a ** scientific ofli- 
ccr for planting industries in Southern India** 
in Madras. The Government of Madras liave 
also a mycologist and an entomologist 
of their own. The posts so far r<*- 
ferred to have hitherto necessarily been fliJed 
almost exclusively by the appointment of train- 
ed specialists from the United Kingdom. There 
arc also in the various provinces a considerable 
number of locally appointed Assistant Profes- 
sors (in the Af^cultural Colleges), Assistant 
Agriculturists and Entomologists, Agricultural 
Inspectors, Suixjnntendents of Farms, etc , 
and subordinate officers. It is an essential 
part of the scheme adopted that facilities for 
the best agricultural training shall be made 
available in India, in order that the country 
may become self-supporting, so far as possible, 
in regard to the scientific development of agri- 
cultural methods on lines suited to local con- 
ditions. Provincial agricultural colleges, which 
are also research stations, have within the last 
few years been established in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab ana 
the Central Provinces. The Central College at 
Pusa is intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and gives also short practical courses 
in subjects not at present taught in the pro- 
vincial colleges. The Provincial Directors of 
Agriculture have so far been selected from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service, and they still 
in some provinces have other functions besides 
the supervision of the Agricultural Department : 
but in all the larger provinces except the United 
PtovlnceB the appointment of Director of Agri- 
culture l^s since 1905 been separated from that 
of Director of Land Records. 

Machinery. 

The rapid extension in India in recent years 
of the use of machinery in connection v^th 


mand for expert assistance to meet winch Agri- 
cultural Engineers have since the end of the 
period under review been appointed in Bombay 
and the United Provinces to advise cultivators 
as to engines, pumps, threshing machinery, etc. 
An Important advance in the direction of 
bringing the provincial agricultural departments 
more closely into touch with one another was 
made in 1905 by the creation of the Board of 
Agriculture. The Board, which includes the 
Imperial and provincial experts, meets annually 
to discuss the programme of agricultural w’ork, 
and agricultural questions generally, and makes 
le commendation 8 wliich are submitted to the 
Government of India for consideration. 

Work of the Departments. 

The work of the Agricultural Department has 
two main aspects. On the one hand, by experi- 
ment and research, improved metliods or crops 
are developed, or the means of combating a 
post are worked out ; on the other hand, ascer- 
tained improvements must be demonstrated 
and introduced as far as possible in to the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator. Tiierc is an 
essential difference between agricultural de- 
paitmcnts in the East and in tlie West in that, 
wliercas the latter have arisen to meet the 
spontaneous demands of the cultivators of the 
soil, the former are entirely the cication of a 
government anxious to give all the assistance 
It can to its agneultural subiccts. The demand 
for improved agriculture has not in India, 
oxc(‘pt in special cases, come from the cultiva- 
tor, and it is necessary for the Department to 
put forth every f‘ffort,flrst to ascertain the needs 
of the cultivatois and tlien to demonstrate how 
they can most elf(*ctively be met It is only a 
few years since work on modern lines was com- 
menced by the rcoiganised agricultural depart- 
ments, and, in the first place, a great deal of 
spade work ha«l to be performed. 

Cotton. 

Cotton from the first received much of 
the attention of the new departments. 
Very strlkmg results have already been 
achieved, and more particularly with Cambodia 
and other exotic varieties. The second line 
of improvement is the separation and selection 
of indigenous varieties. In Madras the efforts 
of the Agricultural Department have resulted 
in the spread of the local improved variet.v 
called Karunganym the Tinnevelly District and 
white-seeded Tellapathi cotton in Eurnool 
both of these varieties having been selected 
from among the mixtures ordinarily grown in 
the districts. A system of seed distribution 
was gradually built up, and now, after five or 
six years* work, there is a vast area under 
Kanrngmy. The Department supplies pure seed 
to contra^ seed growers and buys the seed- 
cotton from these men, gins it, and arranges th(‘ 
distribution of seed through village depots 
In Bombay two have been selected as tlie best 
out of many hybrids and pure line cottons 
bred and tried for many years on the Surat 
farm. They give a distinct advantage both 
in quantity and quality over the ordinary local 
cotton, and promise to sell at rates 6 per cent, 
higher. Li another part of the province arrange - 
raents are being made to distribute on a large* 
scale seed of another improved form, whicli cun 
be grown, it is estimated, over 1,300,000 acres 
T.„ ak.. ar.,ifboi.n Maratlia Countrv. Broach 
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Area, under Irrigation in 1917-18 : in Acres. 


Aduiiuislratious. 

! 

Total Area, 
Cropped. I 


Area Irrigated. 


By Canals. 

By 

Tanks, 

By Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

P.pnRal 

28,911,300 

120,794 

175,832 

776,194 

14,535 

1,326,01:} 

Madras 

38,821,332' 

3,514,610 

324,773 

3,653,784 

1,607,291 

523,489 

V.ninlviv ' rrosidoncy 

28,139,720 

148,484 

92,931 

125,018 

570,755 

35,601 

l.oiniuj . , 

4,835,183, 

3,010,117 

17,427 


35,404 

194,508 

linitod Pro- ( Acra 

34,21C,S.m 

2,52.’'»,030 

25,635 

07,291 

3,698,710 

1,827,321 

vincos. \ Ondh 

I2,r)0r.,5r>2| 




1,420,117 

1,319,452 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

31,970,000, 

858,091 

.">91,873 

1,394,360 

610,740 

967,675 

Punjab 

32,807,9511 

7,682,233 

513,007 

12,723 

2,950,996 

155,188 

Burma ^ Upper . 

5,880,015 

485,388 

210,017 

187,470 

14,101 1 

125,185 

Jiurma . . ^ 

9,540,7981 

251 

29,474 

3,735 

2,969 

164,323 

Central Provinces 

19,897,6021 

09,536 

2,149 

305,236 

96,8691 

22,965 

Berar 

6, 859, 5 75 1 

30 


310 

29,990 

314 

Assam 

6,444,360! 

120 

157,648 



37,01o 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

2,937,847 

341,829 

454,627 


96,782 

81,374 

vince. 

1 






Ajmer-Merwara 

459,590! 



35,554 

72,094 

158 

J)elhi 

319,888, 

17,800 


! 596 

11,261 


(ioorg 

144,4441 

2,541 

• • • • 

1,532 



Manpur Pargana . . 

7,324] 




140 


Total 

264,810,820' 

18,782,812 

j 2,001,393 

',0,563,799 

11,138,760 

6,780,081 


I ’ ' ( ' ' I ' ' ; 


1 

! 

Area Irri- 
gated. 1 


Crops Irrigated • 


Administrations. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Wheat. 

Other 
Cereals and 
Pulses. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Food 

Crops. 

Non-food 

Crops, 

Total Area 
of Crops 
Irrigated. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay . ] 

2,418,368 

9,523,953 

972,639 

3,257,456 

25,779 

3,318 

200,436 

485,040 

1,698,699 

10,439,160 

512,571 

2,353,302 

650,081 

481,931 

227,569 

55,313 

381,473 

826,787 

157,103 

568,400 

2,756,032 

11,761,196 

1,097,679 

3,462,055 

United Pro- ( Agra 
vincos ( Oudh 

8,143,993 

2,739,569 

2,577,174 

1,167,974 

4,414,034 

1,255,916 

1 64,500 
48,048 

1,649,750 

320,206 

as, 8 41,358 
2,792,144 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Punjab 

B-ma ..fSraJ i 

4,428,735 
11,314,1491 
1 1,028,161| 
200,7 52| 

! 

253,206 
^ 4,658,381 

3,717,112 

2,602,801 

4,539 

177 

547,881 

549,412 

1,043,606 

197,347 

151,684 

3,738,122 

738 

3,579 

4,660,383 

11,648,716 

1,048,883 

201,103 

Central Provinces . . 

Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro 
vince. 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Manpur Pargana . . 

’ 496,755, 

30,644 
105,383 
974,612 

107,806 

29,667| 

4,072 

140 

1 56,355 

6,764 
20 

j 331,714 

i 17,636 

8,620 
4,073 
49 

379,784 

1,411 

4,695 

462,148 

43,042 

2,640 

i " 91 

58,860 

20,990 

189,900 

52,050 

88,101 

11,882 

1 • • 

1,766 

1,479 

768 

133,185 

, 11,448 

1 6,610 

1 !*. 

496,765 

30,644 

195,383 

979,097 

110,287 

29.762 

4,078 

140 

Total 

45,866,845 

9,796,639 

27,892,222 

4,336,931 

1 7,968,088 

60,014,680 


* Includes the area Irrigated afc both harvests. 

•I IncludPH srsOOO acres for which details are not available. 
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lottoii, introduced 1)5' the ]»(*pArtment, is 
favour. Tilde is said to Lc ficope for 
J50,000 aerfs, and tin im.iea.sod ])rolit to the 
cult^^atorls cstiinalod at i.1 or more per acio 
In the Central rrovuius aho, two indigenous 
varieties have Ixh'U selected. In the United 
Provinces 8e..*d of a superior variety is bi mg 
distributi’d. IVheat alhO has bi'eii the subject 
of prolonged exiK'rinu'iits One oi the hrst 
K •'lilts ot the investiUfitions earned out ut 
Pusa, was the demonstration of tlie f;u t that 
varieties with nulling and baking qualities 
similar to those of the i>est wlieabson tlu English 
marki t could be grown to peiieetion in Ihhar 
Py tie application of modern inethoils of 
selection and hybridisation these high gram 
qualities were suecesHtully combined witli high 
yielding power,ru8b-r< .sistancc.and strong •'traw. 

Another crop witll which considerabi* sneress 
lias becMi attained is Ground-nut, the eulti- 
vation of winch iiad at the beginning of the 
d(3Cade fallen off, owing partly to the jircva- 
lence of a fungoid disease and partly to dehcient 
rainfall Exotic vanetn's wnth a better yield have 
been introduci d m Bombay, and m Jlurma enlti- 
\ation ha*, ndvanet d with e vtraonlmarv rapjditi 

A J*reHS note issued bv the Covernim nt ol 
Bombay 111 1917 details the lesult ol iiivt sti- 
g.iuions with ret( lenee to the value ol ground 
nut cake a-, a lelativtlv cheaii article ot lood 
It st.itii's that with the intrrxluction ol certain 
iinprovenii'iits m tlU' method ol oil expie'.sioii 
a cake can be oittamed, whuli conlorms to a 
delinite standaid Oi puiity. 'I’liis standard i> 
leached without anv seiioii" lliiaiieial ontliy 
on till' part of tin- oil null owm i and nith his 
exi.,tm2 inaehineiy This stand.ud aiticlc 
has been called nu.mmine both lot the sake 
ol si.nplillcatioii ol description, and al-o 
to indicate its oiigin and nutritive v.ilut By 
th(‘ improvt'd proc'ss, all ob)ectioii.s to th * 
ground-nut an article ol lood are lemovt-d 
and having obtained a good floui, the jioai- 
bilitie.s oJ utilizing it aie almost unlimited 

TEN YEARS' 

7n 1915, Mr. James Maclvoiina, ics, Di- 
rector of Agriculture in Ihirma, imblished a 
brochuie in which he revuwed the piogress 
in Agriculture in India in the last ten years. 
In this, review mg the effects of the work of the 
nerv Agiicultural Departments, he said : — 

'I'hc Agricultuial Departments arc now rc- 
gaiJcd as an integial and important part of 
the. administiatioii Tin few European and 
Indian workers of 1905 — 158 in all — now num- 
ber 800 Their labours arc concentrated and co- 
ordinated: they now w'oi k on general schemes 
of development Earins and demonstration 
plots, formerly scattered and disconnected, have 
increased from 35 to 374, and w’ork on them is 
concentrated on the main problems, and not 
dissipated as used to be the case over a number 
of subsidiary and u iimportaiit enquines 

“ As a result the D .partment can claim credit 
for a great advan*e in general agricultural 
practice. Cultural and manurial problems 
have in many cases been solved. Local machi- 
nes have been improved and adapted, or better 
implements introduced. Beal and substantial 
work has been done on the improvement of such 
important crops as wheat, cotton, rice, sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The general principles of 


The prepaiaiion ol nutrammo biscuits has so 
tar bcmi attended with success and everyone 
w'ho has sainj)lcd iluin has cxjucbscd sati''- 
1 action Bread made, with nutraminc floui 
alone is apt to be heavy unless eggs are used 
as recommended in the previous paper. Using 
a mixture ot nutraminc and whi*at flour in the 
latio ol 1 to 4 good rt'suits aio obtained lor 
both bread and biscuits On the whole such 
a mixture Is pieterablo, although very palatable 
biscuits can be made irom nutraminc alone. 

Another success ot marked importance achiev- 
ed by the efforts of the provincial agricultural 
departments is tliciritioduction ol agricultural 
implements and luachinervBUitedto the condi- 
tions Oi different provinces Information and 
assistance in regard to the choice of implements 
Mutable lor various iwiditions has, under 
pie&ent eircimistances, to bi* interpreted and 
brought homo to Indian cultivators by a more 
direct agency than bu&mess firms, and the 
agiieiiltural departments have thcretore to do 
a good di‘al of this work They have succeeded 
aheady m intioduiniig various kinds of implt*- 
iiK'nth in dilferent paits of the country. Evi^ry 
assistance is given in the use and repair of iin 
piemen ts recommended Up to the present, 
the departments perform to a ci*rtam extent the 
functions of di'Ulcrs in implements, but it 
IS becoming difficult to contiol the work as llu 
art'a covered by the intiodnetions is gradually 
beconung large, and a need tor the dovclop- 
m»‘iit of co-operative societies is felt In 
Bomba 5 % the Depaitment has introduced 
ploughs of various patterns and is selling a 
larger numbei each 5 Tar In some provinces 
iron ploughs are becoming very populai 3'he 
possibilities of impioved harrows, cultivators, 
and clod-crushers arc also leceiving attention 
Cotton Staples : — A small commission, 
imdor the chairmanship of Mr. J. MacKenna, 
1. C. S., is now taking evidence in India on the 
general question of improving the staple and 
marketing of the Indian cotton crop. 

PROGRESS. 

crop improvement have naturally been deall 
with first ; but given more men and more moncj 
all the crops of India will be taken up 

“ Money spent on agriculture is a good invest 
ment, but materialrcsults are difficult to gauge 
Many factors have to be considered. A whoh 
induBtiy threatened by destruction may b< 
saved by the discovery and application o 
preventive and protective methods The treat 
ment of tlic palm industry and areca-nut indus 
try ol Madras and the protection of the potati 
crop of Patna arc illustrations of this kind 
Again, there arc the direct gains following thi 
introduction of new or improved crops, imple 
ments, well-boring and improved methods o 
cultivation. Wo may, at a conservative esti 
mate, claim that the increase to the value o 
the agricultural products of India as a resul 
of the labours of its Agricultural Department 
IS already about 8i crores of rupees annually 
or over £2,300,000. This is the result of onlj 
ten years’ w'ork , and it must be rememberei 
that every year will show' a progressive increase 
On the debit side we have an annual expendltur 
on agriculture which has risen from Bs.S,81,12' 
or £58,742 in 1904-05 to Its. 51,30,052 o 
£312,043 in 1913-14.” 
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Ciiors 

UNDLR CULTIVATION I 

N 1917-18 

• IN Acres. 



1 

Administrations. | 

Itice. 

1 

Wheat. 

Barky. 

1 

t 

J awar 01 
Cholum 
(Gk at 
Millet). 

Bajia or 
Cumbu 
(8y)iLed 
Millet). 

Bagi or 
Mama 
(Millet). 

liengal | 

20,901 ,800 

1 124.000I 

1 

97,100 

2,700 

, 5,000 

11,20( 

Madras . . . 

ll,«.'>5,302 

15,022 

3,072 

4,919,200 

I .3,279,204 

2,401,91 

f Prosideficj I 

1,922,783 

2,020,405! 

31,610 

8,140,13 5 

1 3,142,201 

(44,62 

Bombay j 

L Smd ' 

l,l‘'>8,(d(» 

1 

075,:i»)l 

20, .582 

506,773 

i 

, 1 018,533 

01 

United Pio- \ Agra . ! 

4,594,0S3 

5,430,003 

3,899, 137 

1,003,351 

1,S04,100 

150,7.5 

\inccfc. / Oiidii j 

2,823,105 

1,881,003 

1,244,724 

288,510 

; .344,970 

51,00 

Jdhar and Oiissa 

15,040,300 

1,199,400 

1,3.37,900 

85,400 

1 08,000 

803,20 

Punjab 

1,004,091 

9,925,705 

1,47.5,341 

825,107 

2, 542, 51 3 

20,78 

f Uppei ! 

2,212,921 

4 1 ,900 

3 

010,070 

4 

00 

Burma j 

(. Lower 

8,590,762 

3 


2,300 

i 


Central Provinces 1 

5,134,701 

3,182,2791 

2*1,742 

1,657,030 

‘33, 957 1 

lV,22 

Berar . ! 

30,180 

402,076 

135 

2,162,505 

' 01,511 

30 

Assam 

North-West Front lei Pio- ' 

4,802,794 

37,3'>3 

1,143,421 

207,149 

02,670 

1 227,714 


Vince. 1 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 1 

1 

1,090 

21,892 

80,00.5 

53,099 

22,072 

1,24 

Dcllii ... ! 

6C 

52,897 

19,9(.5 

1 13,151 

' .57,880 


Coorg.. 

Manpui Pargaua . . 1 

84,912| 

94! 

1 

1 1,971 

1 

1 

1 

' 0 

j 4,70 

Total . 

1 

80,007,0 lO 

' 20,427,904 

8,505,280 

j 21,117,771 

12,(»99,207 

) 

j 4,265,21 


Adnanistrationa 

1 

Maize. 

j 

Gram 

(pulse). 

Other 

I'ood 

Grams 

and 

raises. 

Total 

Food 

Grams 

and 

Pulses 

1 

Tim- iScsamun 

seid 1 ^Til 01 

< Jmjili). 

1 

Bengal .. . 

8H,700i 

187,OOol 

1,204,100 

22,68.3,500 

143,900! 

224,80 

Madras . | 

101,900, 

119,425: 

7,001,272 

20,040,4381 

13,321' 

831,74 

( Preadcucj 1 

106,754! 

774,574, 

2,504,008 

10,383,801, 

211, .510, 

142,15 

Bombay 

! 

1 



1 


( Smd 

1,0011 

150,41 8' 

280,087 

3,878,588 


42,4.5 

United Pro- ( Agra 

l,553,0'77i 

4,748,081} 

4,836,251 

28,776,041 

2*91,5 44} 

183,12 

Vinces. 1 Oudh 

771, .591 

1,039,073 

2,425,702 

11,471,114 

07,113! 

C,45 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,083,70() 

1,556,000 

4,984,900 

27,424,800 

745,300 

274,90 

Punjab .. . 1 

1,218,553 

0,004,256 

1,720,006 

24,743,944 

39,149 

122,32 

1 Upper 1 

155,103' 

57,101 

165,734 

3,240,443 

261' 1,009.91 

Burma . . { 

1 






( Lower . . 1 

23,198 

5,495' 

527 

8,622,375 

2421 

82,8.5 

Cential Provinces 

157,085' 

?, 01 9, 680 

4,383,509 

15,902,186 

' 1,207,0141 

353,99 

Berar 

072; 

119,837 

592,350 

3,405,937 

1 

1 60,313 

.54,31 

Assam 

730j 

• 

170,468 

4,973,998 

; 11,286 

19,1:: 

North-West Frontiei Pro- 

1 


I 




vince 

462,70?! 

226,457 

123,713 

2,681,278 

1 18, 

2,7g 

Ajmer-Merwara 

04,578; 

30,108 

71,992 

349,889 

105' 

24,35 

Delhi 

4,142' 

84,786' 

' 16,593 

249,480 

1 •• 1 

0 

Coorg 


ICl' 

i 994 

90,771 

! 

4 

Manpur Pargaua . . 

1 ”958 

972 1 

[ 184 

6,331 

1 204, 

( 

Total . . 

j 6,485,508 

16,724,034^ 

30, 548, 956j 207,430,580 

' 27,81,280 3 

i ’ ’ 1 

^,4t 


• moliided imdei “Otha rood (jraius uud ruUta.’' 




m 


Agricullurat Statistics, 


Cbops under cultivation in 1917-18 : IN acres. 


Admmibtratioiiu 

Kip,‘ 

and 

Mii'Jtard. 

(Iroiindnut. 

Other 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Total 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Condi- 
ments and 
Spices. 

Sugar 

Cane. 

Sugar 

Otherbf. 

Jiaagal .. 





3.5,700 

1,558.300 

172,100 

207,400 

07,000 

Madras . . 

47,83*5 

1 ,415,2 50 

024,0 54 

2,912.109 

092,282 

127.379 

91,071 

f Presi- 

10,102 

21 5,077 

2'J0,57.5 

878,41.) 

210,5134 

92,30.5 

917 

Boinbay •{ dfnc\ 
l^Smd . 

14 7,0 Is 

1 

2.5,845 

.515,319 

9,78". 

•5,818 

2.‘570 

United ( Agra 

10,5,100 


19,204 

.599,21 2 

1 14,449'!, 103,97 1 

- 

Provin-^ 

MS t Oudli 







IS,OG I 

S 'M.l 

405 

130,904 

51,8 53 

720,27.s 


Ihliar .and Orissa 

.S‘2 i,200 


.‘522,600 

2,108,000 

.s3,200 

2()4,700 

200 

J’linjah 

1,2 58,801 


5,04 1 

1,425,380 

55,95.5 

.502,8 50 


f Uppei 

121 

21'j,l‘57 

30 

],256,7('0| 

00,339 

3,()87 

21,890 

Unirna. 








C Lower 

3,019 

3.22 1 

90 

89,1281 

21 .898 

10,730 

358 

Central Provinces 

62,71 1 

8,8"') 

30.5,534 

1,928,090 

08,105 

24,798 


Uorar 

1,994 

.5,87') 

.50,460 

160,363 

24,689 

1,744 


Assam 

263,721 


294, in 

34,509 


North-West Fi on- 

117,052 


41 

140,500 

1 

4,481 

31,5133 


tier Province. 





Ajiner-Morwara , 

08 2 


1,4.51 

26,. 55)0 

3,1 .34 

281 


Delhi 

4,014 


147 

4,18.5 

1,098 

12,269 


cooig .. . ' 

<) 


0 

0 4 

3,424 

59 


Manpnr Pargana 

2 57 



5. 5 

77 


Tot.al 

1 

4,3r)8,900 

1,<)03,520 

1,090,200 

11, 108, 777 

1,543,124 

1 

2,808,204 

i 

1 

181,112 


t Area uikIoi .sugai-yuldius jJaiit.s other than bugaicaue 


Administrations. 

Cotton. 

Jute 

Other 

Fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 

Indigo. 

Other 

Dyes. 

17engal 


51,900 

2,‘570,200 

42,700 

290,001 

2,170,800 

7,000 


Madias 


2.700,487 


2,996,5.51 

321,385 

55, ,301 


Picsideucy . 

4,479,356 


117,958 

4,597,314 

564 

592,909 

liomb.ay - 






, Sind 

263,788 


438 

264,226 

.3,342 

013 

United 

Agra 

1,244,7.50 


105,230 

1,409 980 

170,450 

3,053 

Provi- •«j 





uoes. 

Oudh . 

59,810 


47,474 

107,284 

30,932 

37 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

09,600 

223,600 

35,100 

32S.300 

86,700 

9,500 

Punjab 


1,042,556 

4 7,6.50 

1,6‘)0,205 

90,837 

4,019 

r Upper . 

Burina. A 

212,9481 


91 

213,039 

371 

L Lower . 

36,042 


619 

36,661 



Central Provinces . 

1,313,682 


81,331 

1,395,013 

27 

39 

Berar 


.5,187,637 


50,414 

55,238,051 

10 


Assam 


.54,091 

100.524 

134,615 

0 


North-West Frontier 
Province. 

38,2553 


1,455 

39,68S 

15 

25 

Aimer- Morwara 

01,987 


326 

62,313 

39 


Delhi 


5,837 


793 

0,630 

8,3 


Coorg 

. . 

1 


5 

C 



Maapur Pargana . . 

378 


28 

406 




Tot.il 

15,403,088 

1 

2,700,324 

1 

887,076 

18,99] ,088 

700,767 

011,559 



Agricultural Slalistics. 


295 


Ciiort) UNDER Cultivation in 19J7*18: in Aoref. 


AUmimstratioiis. 

1 

j Opium. 

Tea 

Cdllcc 

Tobacco. 

Other 1 
Dings 
and Nar- 
cotics 

Fodder 

Cl ops 

« 

Bengal 

1 . 

167,700 


202,100 

4,100 

112,700 

Madras 


2h,367 

*52,680 

207,579 

1 37.206 

265,834 

f Pn'cidencj 

1 

20 

40 

102,423 

26,608 

1,714,038 

Bombay ^ 

1 






f Sind 

1 



7,898 

115 

68,177 

f Agia 

[ 11 *,732 

8,253 


0t»,885 

1,835 

1,040,902 

United Pro- < 







Vinces 1 Oiulli 




18,299 

1.1 21 

177,326 

Bihar and Ori-^a 

i 

2,200 


118,70(» 

500 

36,900 

Punjab 

1 720 

0.70!) 


62,017 

1,634 

4,011,642 

f Ul)i)ci 

200' 

1,275 

' 82 

27,078 

953 

130,553 

Burma •( 







t Lo\\ci 

1 1 


i 3’ 

02,115 

38,4 06 

.3,986 

Central Pi ovine '-s 



1 ' 

18,4 55 

15S 

405,117 

Bcrar 

! ' 


1 

12,469 


202 

Assam 

. 

300,700 


9,539 


. . 

North-West Prontici Pio- , 


1 

8,230 

.72 

01 685 

Vince 

1 

1 





Ajmer-M rwai.i 

1 2hf) 



60 


815 

Delhi 

1 



1,001 


39,547 

Cooig 

1 

518' *12.10 1 

' 14 

237 


Manpur Pargana . 





i 

1 

1 

Total 

i21,200j C18,922| 9:>,31lj 1,014,862| 2J 2,025: 8,102,025 


Adiniuistratioiis 

Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les, 

lu eluding 
Root 
Crops 

Miscellaneous 

Crops 

Total 

Area 

Cropped 

JJtducl 

Area 

Cl op pod 
more tlian 
once. 

Not 

Area 

CiupiJod. 

Bengal 

646,800 

352,800 

109,000 

28,941,300 

4,189,000 
4,765,27 : 

24,451,700 

Aladras 

1,137,479 

24,992 

172, «) , ; 

38,821,3 52 

34,056,060 

r Piesidcncy 

Boniba\ 

498,055 

3,539 

8,366 

23,139,720 

839,461 

27,300,259 

B 

44,781 

JIO 

39,007 

8,689 

4,8 5.5,18 5 

367,299 

4,467,884 

r Agra 

United Pio- 

321,846 

6 5 ,7 79 

b 5 4,210,836 

7,150,852 

27,085,984 

vlnce> L Oudh 

in, 590 

772 

,.14 

190,200 

12,505, .552 

3,179,291 

9,326,261 

Bihar and Orissa 

727,400 

5.16,600 

.31,976 <»00 

(.,173,500 

25,^03,400 

Punjab 

198,613! 

71,88 5 

17,667 

32,8(57,951 

5,705,142 

27,162,809 

f Upper 
Burma . i 

905,800 

688 

4, 1 57 

5,880,615 

54 i,29l 

5,337,324 

C Lower 

486,968 

5,329 

156,541 

9,510,798 

52,270 

9,488,522 

Central Provinces . 

93,3.59 

1,781 

4 Hs 

19,897,602 

2,186,353 

17,411,219 

Bcrar 

1 14,679 

902 

520 

6,859,57.5 

35,948 

6, 823, (.27 

Assam 

431,264 

(a) 

lei^iiOH 

' 6,44 4,.360 

567,736 

5,876,621 

North-West Fiontiei Pio- 
vince 

1 29,302 

1 

30,222 

1 1,036 

2,957,847 

427,306 

2,530,541 

Ajmbr-Merwara . . 

437 

1 5, 5981 

3 (.57 

459,590 

94,206 

305,393 

Delhi 

1 5,101 

49 

1 r, 

:D 9,888 

409,130 

210,758 

Coorg 

Manpur r.iigana . 

! <',&60 

1 6 



144,444 
7,32 1 

1,821 

573 

14 2, (.2.3 
6,753 

I’otal 

I 5,680,329 

1,107,024 

946,038 

264,816,826 

1 36,tM.9,0.55 

227,847,771 


(a) Included under non-food crops. 

ib) Includes 342,173 acres lu the Agra Province for which details are not a^allablt. 




2^6 Ten Years* Progress, 


The following is a summ.iry of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1918-19 
issued by the Department ol statistics, India, u)) to .lunc 1019, — 



'i’l.u Is coinpiisi d in tlu' liunres 
.ind pi 1 eontane ot total 
fudiui eiiip KpH'^cnted 
hv tlUMll 

Estimated 

Aum 

P<‘i cent, oj 
i)ieceding 
\oai (100- 
tiiial figure 
ot preced- 
ing wai) 

t 

Bstiinatid 

1 outturn 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (1 (to- 
ll iial tig in e 
ot preced- 
ing yeai ) 



1 

j \CU‘^ 




.sn Ml iiK 

1 1‘ , !‘iiiiiab, liiliai aud Oii^sa, 

lit'ui'.tl, Madia r.i)ml»a\ and 

Sind", \'^'..iin -W I'' Pro 

Vine ' and P 1’ in 1 lleiai (no 

1 p( 1 ((lit ot tot il sio'aK am 
.11 ( I ot Im itKi) i ndi i 1 

i 

j,.sjo, 0 ()o 

100 

1 2. 

tons 

7) 

''1 -.amiim 

1 P <' 1’ and l>t lai, Madi t- 

lionili.iv and Mnd* Bengal, Bi- 
'i.ii and (Mis .a, Pnniab 

Morwaia and JlNdiuubad t7<> 
1)01 C( lit ut Ihf' total S samnin 
.in'a ot IJiitisli India) 

!,")0 1,000 

1 

1 

' J")8,{)00 

ions 

(.8 

1 'otIjOll 

Ml cot Ion moMiiii' ti.K.ts 

iO, 107,0001 

si 

5,071,000 

b.des 

i 

1 

r.idi'-'o 

VII uidiLM) glowing tiacU 

:oo,70() 

1.5 

It. 100 
cuts 

50 

looiiiidnuf 

Madias, Bondiax ■" rid IJiiini.i 
(00 2 p ' 1 Cl 111 Ol lot.il gioniid- 
mit ai‘ .1 ol Hiiii'.n India ) 

1, 51 J, 000 

(»s 

190,000 

tons. 

15 

lliee 

I'xiig.il Bihai .ind Oiissa Dadias, 
Jhirina, 1 1’ , Vs^ain C J’ iml 

Btiai, Bopihav, Siiul*, and 
(-'ooig (o<> p('i ((id ot total 

I ICC .lUM ot Bi dash Indi.i) 

7'i,S(d,000 

O') 

.i.J,8JlJ,000 

tuns. 

la) 

Jute i 

B’ligal Bili.ii .indOiissi and 

\ss iin ( 100 pi 1 <•( nt ol tile 

total lute aii.i in Indi.i) 

A107,ill 

01 5 

7,009,000 

bales 

78-1 

Jlape and .Mus- 
tard 

B 1’ Bengal, J'liiijah, Bili.ii and 
Oii'^sa, Assam, Bouihav and 
Mnd* V -W I’loiitiei and IJv- 
dci.ili.id (08 (5 i)cr u-iit ot 

total lape .iiid iiiustaid aica 
inBiitiMi tiidi.i ) 

l,sj 5,(Ml) 

OS 

758,000 

tuns. 

0<) 

1 lllsivd 

(' P and Bdar. U P, Bihai and 
and ()iis-,.i, Bengal, Jioudiav* 
I’liniah and Jlvdciabad (08 0) 
pci u id ot total hiisccd aica iii 
Biitish India) 

l,9:J5,Uiil) 


229,000 


Whea. 

Piiiijah *l P,C P, and Btiar,* 
Boinlia\ .aid Mud*, Bihar and 
()ll^^a A -VV P. PioVmc?, Bcii- 
uaJ, Ddhi, Ajiuei-]Vlcnvaia,Ben- 
tr.il India, Hyderabad. Eaipii- 
tana and ^fysoio (98 0 pel cent, 
ot tota’ who.il aivaiii India) 

1 {,500,000 

00 

i 

7,407,000 

tons 

75 


* I ticliidiiig Indian Mates. 

+ IshiiL'd bv the Director ol AKricultiirc. Done a 1. 



Meteorology. 


Tlie meteorology ol India like that of oUicr 
countries is largely a result of its geographical I 
position. The great laud area of Asia to the : 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of ! 
the Indian Ocean to the southward arc 
determining factors m settling its principal , 
meteorological features. When tlio Korth- ■ 
orn Hemisphere is turned awa> from the sun, j 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becoiiieh 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological I 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed \ 
southwaid and we liave over the northern pio- i 
vinci'S of India the westcilv wimis and east- | 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate ! 
regions, while, when the Kortliern Hemisphere ' 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- i 
comes a superheated icgion drawing towaids 
it an immense current of air wJiicIi earner J 
with it tlie enormous volume of water v.-ipoui 
which it lias picked up in the course ot its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the iiidiaii 
Ocean, so that at one season of the vear paits 
of India are deluged with lain and at another 
Iiersistent dry w'cather picvails , 

Monsoons. — Tin all-impoitant fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation ot the 
seasons known as the sumiiiei and winter mon- | 
Boons. During the winter iiion&oou the winds aie ^ 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fline wea- i 
thcr, clear skies, low' humidity and little air j 
movement are the characteristic features of this i 
season. The summer lams cease in the pro- 
vinces of the l^orth-West Frontier Proiince 
and the Punjab about the middle of Seiiterobei 
after which cool w’csterly and northerly winds I 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they cmbiace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 1 
land and sea area, the rams withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Pelt. Thus the characteristics j 
of the cold weather from October to February i 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tern- I 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , ' 
to the south of tliese the north-east wimls oi j 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more propcih I 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- ! 
ing area of fine weather wdiich, as the season > 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 1 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these i 
fine weather conditions exist during this peiiod, : 
viz , the Madras coast and the noith-west of j 
India. In the former region the north-east i 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in i 
October coalesce wuth the damp winds of the I 
retreating summer monsoon, winch curient ! 
curves lound over the Bay of Bengal, and, { 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives I 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed i 
weather of the whole year, for while tlie total i 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.e., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- ' 
servatory amounts to 16.86 inches the total j 
rainfall for the three months October to Dc- | 
cember amounts to 29.48 inches. The other ; 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India, This region during January, 
February and part of Marrh is traversed by 


a Buccession of shallow storms from the west 
waid The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, liowever, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather altenuito with periods 
of distuibci weather (occuriing during the 
passage of tliese stoims) and light to moderat-e 
and even heavy run occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, .Tune 
to September, is 4 78 inches, showing that, the 
lamfall of the wintei is, absolutely, greater 
in thi^ region tjiaii that of the summer mon- 
soon 'J’Jiese two periods ot subsidiary “ rains” 
are of the gieatest economic iraporlanro Tlie 
fall 111 M.idias is, as show'n above, of considerable 
actual aiiKiiint, Willie that of North-w’est India 
though small in absolute amount is of tlie 
gieatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the giain and wheat ciops of Noithein India. 

Spring Months - March to Mav and part of 
June loiin a peiiod of rapid eontinuous increase 
ol t.enjp< ratine and dc'ciiasc of barometiic 
pre,-,-ini‘ tliioughout India. Dining this renod 
Uvre oecuis a steady tiansfcienco nortliward 
ot the aiea of great beat In March the 
maximum teinperatureB, slightly exceeding 
100, oeeui 111 the Dei can; m April the area 
of maximum temjxraturc, between 100'’ and 
105'-’, lies over the south ol the Central Pro- 
vinccs and Oujaiat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 1050 and lll»o, 
prevail over the greater part of the lnti‘nor 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum tcuijxTatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jaeobabad Tempo* 
laturcs exceeding 120° have been lecorded 
over a wide ana including Sind, llajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitheitc) leconlcd is 126o registered at 
Jjicobabud on .Tunc 12th, 1897. Duiing tins 
period of nsing tunpeiature and dmiiiusliing 
liaioiuetric piessure, great alteratiouH take 
place in the an movements over iiidia, includ- 
ing the disappearance ot the north-east winiL 
ot the W'lntei monsoon, and the ait ciiculation 
ovei India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local ciiculation, characterised by strong hot 
wind*- down the river valleys of Northern India 
and mcieasmg land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become strongci and more cxten-sivc, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in tlie production of violent local 
storms. These t.ake the foims of dust storms 
in the dry jilains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
IS luter-aition between damp sea winds and dry 
vvmds from the mtenor. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exees- 
Bive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
aie on that account very destructive. 

B.V the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-w est India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India lias 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the wliolo 
character of the vveatlier changes. DnnnS 
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fcho hot weather period, discussed above, the extreme iiortluTii liiuita. It advances over 

winds and weather are mainly determined India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 

by local conditions. Between the Equator cuirent blows on to the west coast and sweep- 

and Lat. SO® or 35° south the wind circulation lug over the Westciu Ghats prevails more or 

IS that of the south-east trades, that is to say less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 

from about Lat. 310-35° south a wind from India, Itajputana and north Bombay. The 

south-east blows over the surface of the sea Bay of Bengal euricnt blows directly *up the 

up to about the equator. Here the air rises Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 

into the upper strata to iltiw back again at a East Bemial and Assam wliilc another portion 

considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic curves to t^outh at the lujad ot the Bay and 

or beyond. To the north of this circulation, over Bi'iigal, and then meeting with the barrier 

».«, between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° of the Hinialayas euives still turther and blows 

Noitli, tJiero exists a light unsteady circula- as a soutli-eastcily and easterly wind right 

tion, the remains of th(‘ ncTlIi-east tiades, ttiat up the G.ingetie plain. The south-west, moii- 

is to say about bat 20° North there js a noit li- soon eontiiUKs foi three and a half to four 

east wind which blows southward till it 1 caches | jnoiiths, viz, from the beginning of June to 
f.ho tliermal equator wIktc side by side with the middle oi end ot September. During its 

the south-east Trades mentioned above, tlie pie\alence moie oi less general though far 

air rises into the iippei strata of the atmosphei e from eontimiocis rain prevails throughout 

Still further to the iiorthvvaid and in the im- India the principal featuics of the rainfall 

mediate neighboui hood of land there are the distribution being as follows. The greater 
circulations duo to the land aiul sea breezes portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 

which are attributable to the diftercnce m tlie volume ot wdiich is probably three times as 

heating effect ot the sun’s rays over laiul and great as that of the Bengal current, blows 

sea. It IS now neceasaiy to trace the changes dir4*ctl\ on to the w'cst coast districts, 

which occur and lead up to the estabh^lirnent Ileic it nifcts an almost continuous hill range, is 

of the south-west monsoon period. ’J’he sim lorced into ascent and gives heavy ram alike 

at this tune is progressing slowly noithwaid , to the eoast districts and to tlie'hilly range, 
towards the northern Tropic. ITence the | the total averagmg about 100 inches most 
thermal equator is also piogre^sing noitlnvard of which fills in tour months. The current 

and with it the area of ascent of the south-east | after paitnig wiMi most of its moisture advances 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade i across the J^enmsula giving occasional uncer- 
winds cross the equator and advance fuithcr I tain ram to <li(‘ Deccan and passes out into the 
and further northward, as the thermal equator Hay whcie it coalesces wuth the local current, 

and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- The noithcrn poition of the cuirent blowing 

ern progress. At the same time the tern do- across the Gujarat, Kathiaw'ar and Sind coasts 

ratlins over India mcroascs rapidly and baio- gives a certain amount of lain to Hie coiwst 

metric pressure dimmislics, owing to the air distiicts uml tiequenr show'eis to the AravaUi 

rising and being transfer! cd to neighbouiiiig Hill langc but very little to Western llajputana, 

cooler regions — more especially the sea aicas. (tmi passing onwatd gives moderate to heavy 

I'hus we have the southern Tiades circulation ram in the Eastern Tiinjab, Eastern llajputana 

extending northward and tlu‘ local land and and the Noith-wcst Himalayas In this region 

sea ciiculation extending soiithwnid until the cuirent meets and mixes with the monsoon 

about the beginning of June thvi light unsteady cuirent fiom the Bay. 

interfering circulation over the Aiabiun Sea 

finally breaks up, the immense circulation , The monsoon current over the southern 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture , half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked , west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
on to the local circulation proceeding betw’oen assciim hills .‘imi up tlie valley of the Irrawady 

the Indian land are^a and tlie adjacent seas to whicli it gives very heavy to heavy ram. 

and India is invaded by oceanic condition® — 'I’hat jjoition of tins current which advances 

the south-west monsoon proper. This is the sufhciently far northward to blow over Bengal 

most important season of the year as upon and Assam gives very heavy lain to the low- 

^ it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths Iviiig districts ot East Bengal and immediately 

‘ of the people of India. | thereafter coming under tlie influence of the 

^ Assam Hills is forced upw’ards and gives ex- 

When this current is fully establibhcd a con* i cessive ram (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 

; tinuous air movement extends over the Indian to the southern face of these hills. The re* 

I Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land maining portion of the Bay current advances 

^ area from Lat. 30° 8. to Lat. 30° N. the southern from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 

. half being the south-east trades and the north- fleeted westward by the barrier of the Hi- 

ern half the south-w'est monsoon. The most malayas and gives general rain over the Gan- 

important fact about it is that it is a continuous getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 

j horizontal air movement passing over an ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Hash* 

I extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- mir. 

tion is constantly in progress so that where . . . , - 

the current enters the Indian seas and flows To the south of this easterly wind of the 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with ®ay current and to the north of the westerly 

aqueous vapours. wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 

a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
The Current enters the Indian seas quite in the Punjab through Agra, Aliababad and 

I at the commencement of June and in the course part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 

i of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 

Arabian Sea and Ba> of Bengal up to their the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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hr light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Beugal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occaoional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches ovci pait 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the ccntie and east of the Bciimsula and h 
only 5 inches m South Madras; it is o\er 100 
inches on the Tenasscrini and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inclies in Upper 
ISurmu , it IS over 100 in the north x\ssam 
Valley and diminishes st(‘adilv westwaid and 
IS only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distiibutiou foi the 
whole of India is . — 


May 

.. 2-G 

J unc 

. 8*3 

July 

..11 9 

August 

..10*5 

September 

..7 2 

October . . 

.. S-2 


inches 


Cyclonic sioims and cyclones aic an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily foim at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz ^ 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring teatine of the inon oon 
season. 3he following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the peiiod 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly dLStribution — 


Jan. Feb. Mai. 
Bay of Bengal . . . . 1 

July Aug. Sep. 
Bay o£ Bengal 41 30 45 

Jan. Feb. M>i.r. 

Arabian Sea 


Apl. May June 
4 13 28 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

34 22 8 

Apl. May June 
2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Aiabian Sea 2 . . 1 1 5 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India aurmg the year, but it must be re- 
membered, thi-t every yeai produces vaiia* 
lions from the normal, and that in some 
yctiTs these vaiiatioiis are very large. This is 
nioie particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations m this clement which may occur 
aic . — 

(1) l)cla> in the commencement of the rains 
over a largo pait of the country, this 
being most fieciucnt m North Bombay 
and Nortli-wcst India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any pait of tlic country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon poiiod of more ram than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other pait of the country. Examples 
of this occur eveiy year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. 'I’his area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southwai d, 
the area of ramy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has tUsappeaicd fiom the Indian region, fine 
clear weather provailiiig throughout. This 
procchsion with the nuraeious vaiiatioiis and 
modifications which aie inseparable from 
meteoi ological condition-> icpeats itself year 
after year. 


{.For monsoon 0/1919, sec page 304). 
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temperatures uncorrected for diurnal variation are given. 
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Monsoon of 1919 


MONSOON OF 1919. 

'I Ihf re*ii(lih')ii iiniKilly obtain- ( fall Mas in the main (oncLiiiiatMl aluii^ lb" 

f.d about tlic iTul of l^lay Mcro by lio moans j tracks ot the paiks ot the stoims from Oribba to 
])ionii8infj tl 10 pro;;ios-. ol tl 10 monsoon during tho } tbijaiat. The total ram over the plains of 
^^^lr M'as on th(' m’IioIo normal The rainfall i India tor the month was 12 5 inches, against 
gathered on th" i>lains of India from Jnn'' to 1 the normal of 10 5 inches for the month giving 
<>etol)('r visa's 42 inches against the normal fall i an excess of 10 per cent During September, 
<*l 41 • 1 inches, indicating an excess of *} per rent. 1 though conditions remained fairlv favonrahle, 
'I’liis IS 111 marked eontiast Mith the reniaikable (oiisulerabJc decrease in the aetnity of both tho 
laihm' of the rams of the pn ci ding \ear, nhieh ' lunonts ensued, and in the altered distribution 
left a defect of 21 per (ont ' of conditions the Peninsula being favourablv 

Initially, the S W cun ent appealed geneialh i placed it gathered more than its normal share of 
to he below if* normal siiengtb 'I’his Mas I the precipitation at tho expense of Northern and 
S|K‘eially api)arent m the Arabian Sea branch, , <>entral India The fall during the month was 
M’hieh b'cds Western liidn The monsoon | 0 3 inches only against the normal of 7 2 inehos 
earned bv this bianeb ot the ciinent api'oaied ' Jn its recession, which prolonged in duration 
111 the I'lminsiila about the noiinal dnt(', while on the whole, the monsoon gave good rain 
tile relativcdv fctrongia Dav branch, mninuHc'd 1 ]*raeti'‘ally over the whole country during the 
by the tirnelv Jind coneunent use ot a stoim tiiiit week in October, and by the middle of the 
in the Jiin, was aecolerati'd m its advent and I month the activity of the lecedmg monsoon W'lis 
caiiK'd th(' monsoon lains into nortli-cast India mainly restiicted to the south of the Peninsula 
fully a week before the usual noimal date ! and liurma The current was however weakei 
(iood nun was gathen'd up to about the n.iddle than usual during the month, the total ram 
of the iiionth f»t Jiim*, attei wbidi a longisli , jcgmb'red during the month being 2 S inches, 
bleak su])('i vend'd, and it was qnib* late in the ag.iinst the normal of 3 2 mebes 
month wiien some n‘«cfnl ram was reeened in The run of the season on the whole was 
(bijarat, Kathiawar and houtli liajputana noimal The notable feature ot the V(*ar was 
'lh(‘ total fall foi the month o\er the whole ot the rise of 10 Bay storms — 2 m June, 1 in July, 
India, was 8 7 inclic'=-, which was 0 J inch m (> in August, and 1 in September, whirb nn- 
exei'ss ot the normal ; donbtcdlv much mtluencod the f.uourable 

'the monsoon lontuiuod fairlv act)i\e dining course oi the monsoon Two of these storms 
fh( early jiart c»t the month ot Juh, but it^v need special mention One ot these develo])ing 
eJleets weie m th(‘ mam confined to an nmisnal ■ lu the Bay crossed the Oiissa coast on the 1st 
I'X+ient to north-east India and the central ' Angnst. and tra^elhng m its usual north-westerh 
]iart.s tli(‘ country later, howevei, the j course, caused an exceedingly heavy downponi 
conditions oi distnbution Ix'camc extiemely i in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu and Deesa, 
tavonrabk*, in all diioctions and good ram was as imich us 23 inches being recorded in 48 hours 
gathered in north-west India, wh('r(‘ it was soich at tin* lornicr station and 12 inches at the latter 
needed Tlicsc conditions altcet.ed prieticallv all Jhe stoiin whieli developed >n the Bay west 
parts ot tho country and the total ram registereil ' o! the Andamans on the 22nd September ciossecl 
dating the month was 12 2 niches, being 0 3 the coa^t on the 24th and reached Dacca on 
inch in excess of tho normal In August the 2 )th September Though small m extent it 
both blanches of the S W current wcic kept ! was concentrated in intensity in the ccntie 
extremely active by tho influence of succcssno and caused great damage to life and propcity 
Jtav storms, six ot winch arose one after an- along its tiack in Eastern Bengal 
otlier during the month, and though practically The tollowing tables give details of the rainfall 
the whole country except small tniets towards , in the severar divisions, and the condition ol 
th(' extri'ino east and south had a fair share j weekly rainfall from June to October iii the 
ol this C(»pioiis piecipitation, much of the ram- provinces and sub-divisions — 

j lUlNMLL .ItTnU to OrTOBFP D)1Q 


Dnisiox 

Actual 

1 

1 .Noimal 

Departure | 
tioin 

normal 1 

[ I’erceiitage 
! departuio 
from noinuB 


IiuIm"-. 

1 Inches 

Inches 

irebes 

Burma 

() 

tti 

1 

+1 5 

+2 

Assam 

(>2 4 

05 

,*} 

—2 9 

— 1 

Bengal 

()(. 1 

01 


-fl 8 


Bihar and Orissa 

1 1 

48 

(! 

4i « 

+10 

United PiOMnces . . 

:’.8 1 

37 

.5 

-f 0 0 

+2 

Jmniab 

10 3 

l'> 

7 

+0 b 

+ 1 

North-West I rentier 

4 (. 

5 

0 

^ 4 

—8 

Sind 

3 \ 

4 

S 

—1 5 

—31 

Kajputana 

17 7 

37 

7 



pjombay 

40 2 

40 

5 

*l-() 1 

1 

Central India 

47 0 

31 

5 

+13 1 

+ }8 

Central l*ro\incps 

no ) 

42 

7 

+7 0 


Hyderabad 

24 1 

29 

1 

—5 0 

— 17 

Mysore 

21*4 

21* 

2 

+0*2 

+1 

JMadr is 

32 C 

34* 

6 

—2 0 

—0 

Afean of India 

42*5 

41 

1 

+1* 4 1 

+4 
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X(Ae . — Tlic thinner and more italic the St atomeut the ‘^canti'*! the monwon On the other hand, the thicker the i»lack tjpc in 
Statemcat, the more abundant the monsoon. 



The following table shows the condition of weeVly rainfall duiiiig the monsoon })eriod from June to October 
(AbbrcMations S - Scanty, F = Fan, N = Normal, Ex = Exce-s ) 



Statement, the more abundant the monsoon. 
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_Th‘3 thinner and more italic the Statement, the scantier the monsoon. On the other hand, the thicker the black tyi^e m the 
^ta^inirnt the more abundant thf" monsoon. 



Tbo following table shows the condition of weekly rainfall during the monsoon period from June to October 191 S. 
( Al)b^c^ iations — S = Scanty, F = Fair, N = Xormal, Ex = Execs*; ) 
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SAe. The tlunner and more itahc the Statement, the scantier the monsoon On the other hand, the thicker the black tvpe m the 

Stateimr.t, the more abundant the monsoon. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
fiom the earliest times Itb cotton, knonn as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
(laj^s of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
.ind the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The cxpoits of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance w'lth the opening ol the sea route 
'I hey i«3Ccivod an imm^^nsc stimulus during the 
j\nierican Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate* ports produced a cotton 
t.imine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India lor their supplv ot raw 
material When the war broke out tlic 'Ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bale«, 
but during the last year of the w'ar thev 
aecd 07'’ ,000 bales. IMost of this cotton was 
sold at an enormonslv inllated prici', ami 
induced a fiow of wealth into Ikmiliav, the 
great centre ot the tr.ide, for which there was 
no outlet. The conseipicTico was an iJn{»r(*ce- 


dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mama,’' and when tlic surrender ot L<’o 
re-opened tiic Southern Ports widespread mm 
followed It IS estimated that the* surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameii- 
can Civil War aggregated £ 92 millions. Sinei* 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
mteinipted )>y lamme, has steadily increased 
J or the last season for w'hich returns are a\ail- 
aldo, 101b- 19, the total area m all the tern- 
tones reported on W'as computed at 20,t07 ooo 
acres which is l(»,0l,00() acres or nearly 10 p( 1 
rent lx‘low the rcMsed figures of last v(*ar O'lie 
total estimated outturn was 80,71,000 bales oi 
400 Ib.s wbicli IS 8 j»er cent, below the revised 
Yield of l.ist year 'I'o tins llgiiro inav Ixs added 
some 1,00(' bales estimate*! as the production 
111 Native States in liihar and Onss.i whicli make 
no retiiin 

Jlombav, th(‘ Cential Pro\mei's ami Ifv- 
deiahad aie tlic chief ])ioduomg ceiities 'I’Uo 
following tabic gi\es the rough distrilmtion 
ot the oiittuin The iigiites an* the estimated 
figures lot the past season, and aie not exact, 
but they mdicatc tin* distribution of the eiop — 



191S-19 

(PioMsional estnnales ) 

Provinces and Strifes 

Area 

(acres) 

\ leld 
(bales ) 

Bombay (including Indian States) . ' 

5,0 U),00l> 

.57;5,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1,211,000 

789,000 

Madras (including Indian States) 

8,118,000 

03 {,000 

Punjab (including Indian States) 

1,511,000 

10 1,000 

United Provinces (including Indian Stab 

8(.8,000 

175,000 

Sind (including Indian States) 

200,000 

108 000 

Burma ...... 

U7,0()0 

78,000 

Bengal (including Indian States) 

7 1,000 

82,000 

Bihar and Orissa (a) . . . 

79,000 

17,000 

North-West Frontier Proviiu < 

*: 9,001) 

10,00f> 

Assam . . 

{3,000 

12,000 

^jmer-Merwara 

.{0,000 

11,000 

Hyderabad . ... 

2, 10(*>,000 

350 000 

Central India 

1,2 {{,000 

218,000 

85,000 

Baroda 

815,000 

Itajputana 

2.50, 000 

55,000 

Mysore 

121,000 

81,000 

1 otai 

20,197,000 

3,671,000 


The distribution of the export trade is 
indicated in the appended table 
Exports of Cotton — A portion of tbe Indian 
crops of the season 1917-18 and a portion of tin; 
crop of the season 1918-19 canio into statistical 
consideration m the exports during the >ear 
191S-19 The cxpoits amounted to 81 million 
cw'ts valued at Ils. 81 crores against 7i inillion 
ewts valued at Its 42*. crores 111 191 7-1 S This 
lepreseiits 35 81 per cent, of the total value 
of law' matei lals exported from India .ind 12* 9 1 
])er cent, of the total exports. The exports 
shewed a decrease or ncarh 40.05 per cent, in 
quantity and decrease ol 27 *>0 m value The 
average declared value pei unit rose fiom Its 
58 to 84 or by 44.82 pel cent on fhe total 
ilecrease of Ils" 1 15^ ciores Tfie distribiitjon of 
the trade is shown below’ The United 1\ mgdoiu 
and Japan had largci receipt during the wai 
jieriod as compared with those in tin; earlier 
period. The principal piuchascis of cotton 

(a) Excludiiis Indian States for winch the 


othei than .lapan an* m noimal >ears Gormaiij, 
Belgium, Itah, Austria-Hungary and Vrance 


Expoits of Raw’ Cotton. 



1916 -17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

United Riiig- 

Cw'ts. 

Cwte 

C!wts 

dom 

825,198 1,137,155 

276,106 

Russia 

27,971 

42.61 1 


Prami 

270,890 

160,43s 

8*6, i 15 

•^paiu 

254,077 

12,44 { 

2,4.50 

Italy 

966, 191 

553,298 

440,78s 

Indo-Chin.i . 

19,372 

82,559 

36,248 

China 

349,242 

115,575 

54,010 

Tapan 

United Stall s 

6,1.58,.5‘{l 5,187,705 

2,797,491 

of Amen ’.a 
Other Onun 

1 1,120 

31,530 

8,569 

tries 

.30,907 

31,491 

26,81 { 

Total . 

8,912,302 7,308,105 

8,679,001 


i.s loughly estimated at 1,000 bukja. 
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The Textile Industry. 

Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists for the mosi 
trade. The principal varieties are DhoUeras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomras (nom the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the ramy season is brief 
and G^mptas. Broach is the best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularlt^ 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu* of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This tradr 
cotton of the Gangctic valley, and geneially grew so large that it excited alarm in England 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a scries of enactments 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use o] 
Goimbatores and TinneveUys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the powo 
been grown witli success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an irnportiiM 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the Unitec 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods Thi 
ment have also been active in improving the first attempt to c‘'tabli!sli a cotton mill in Indn 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was m 1838, but tlie foundations of the iiidustr; 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mil 
cottons. Although these measures have met m Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa 
with a considerable measure of success, they bional set baeks from famine, i)laguc and othc 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The followmg statement shows the quantity (m pouudb) of yarn of all counts spun in all Indi 
for the twelve months, April to March, in each of the past three years — 




1916-17 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Bkitish India. 

Bombay 


482,147,956 

468,972,125 

427,038,345 

Madras 


41,187,107 

43,092,929 

42,787,344 

Bengal 


28,508,029 

32,881,683 

32,507,148 

United Proviiiccb 


46,177,251 

50,17 J, 169 

34,390,051 

Ajmor-Merwara 

.. 

2,570,10.3 

1,810,801 

2,050,504 

Punjab 


3,749,852 

.5,909,4.51 

3,919,719 

Delhi 


2,702,880 

] 

' 3,187,903 1 

2,981,057 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 


34,317.717 

3.5,406,310 1 

34,270,010 

Total 


1 

644,1-10,901 

1 I 

026,800,510 1 

5SO,5()0,7 1 4 

Eorbign Territoky. 

Native States of Indore, Mysore, Buiuda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hydcrabad(6), 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaui) and 
Pondicherry (o) 

1 

30,000,330 

1 

i 

33,775,105 

:54,4B),7.>0 

Grand Total 


681,107,23] 

000,575,615 

1 

01.5,040,404 

1 


(a) Including the production of one mill only 
(6) One mill m Hyderabad did not work for a month. 

The spinning of yarn is in a largo degree produced about C per cent, ami 7 per cei 

centred m Bombay, the mills of that province respectively, while Bengal and the Centi 

producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity Provinces produced .5*1 and 5*2 per cci 
jirodiiccd in Britisli India. The United Elscwhcro the production is as yet vc 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras limited. 
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Bombay Spinners. 

HtTp Is a ilptailed slat 'incut ol the quantity (in poundb) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
inm 111 Bombay island : — 


— 

- 

1 

1910-17. 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

Nos 1 tolO 

. . 


73,r»00,240 

71,167,206 

55,970,012 

„ 11—20 



19<?,C90,900 

186,336,410 

151,433,239 

21— ‘10 



77,r,91 ,278 

90,915,000 

90,604,192 

„ r,i— 40 



4,824,359 

6,991,059 

6 0(59,429 

Above 40 



1,225,775 

1,846,887 

1,440,515 

Wastes, iVre. 



57,928 

31,467 

06,661 


Tot vl 


355,899,495 1 

357,288.038 

300,190,048 



\'ARN 

AT AHMRDABVD. 



Th** corresponding 

I'gures for Alimedabad are as follows * — 



— 



1916-17. 

1917-18, 

j 1918-19. 

Nos 1—10 

. . 


1,(548,677 . 

974,314 

1,481,931 

„ 11—20 



17,097,730 1 

14,834,912 

19,362,18 1 

„ 21 — r»o 



45,764,637 

36,038,418 

4. {,31 8,1 {3 

„ ;ji— 40 



14,178,018 , 

12,008,343 

8,288,765 

Above 40 


' 

675,588 , 

1,009,719 

77J!,C43 

Wa‘«tps, itc 



4,399 1 


... 


Total 


80,269,049 , 

64,805,706 

73,223,658 


Yarn Spun throuqhout India. 

Tlie perand totals of ilic quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the foilowmg table : — 


— 

1916-17. 

1917-18, 

1918-19. 

Nos. 1— 1C 

110,682,164 

100,452,492 

87,319,699 

„ 11—20 

369,932,633 

346,001,810 

314,540,680 

„ 21—30 

171,487,582 

183,667,136 

189,204,470 

„ 31—40 

24,081,681 

24,388,708 

19,189,215 

Above 40 

4,577.384 

5,842,190 

4,555,242 

Wastes, Ac. 

345,937 

223,279 

231,158 

Total . . 

681,107,231 

1 

600,575,615 

615,040,464 
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The Textile Industry. 


In tlJC cajly day? of Uk* textile industry tfie 
uicrglcB of the millowncrs wtic largely con- 
i'outrated on the production of yum, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India The increasing competition of Japan in 
ttie China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced hy the fluctuations In the China 
(‘xchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silvci compelled the millowners to 
cultivate th(‘ Horae market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importiug America 
( ottou for this purinisc to supplement tli 
Indian supply, to cicct moie looms, and t 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. Tin 
practice has reached a I’lgher development ii 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and th 
Bonibav Presidency produces nearly 87 pc 
cent of the cloth woven in India. The Unite. 
Provinces produces 2 4 per cent., the Centw 
Provinces 3 8 per cent, and Madras about 2 
per cent. Grey and Bleacln'd goods rcpn‘sen 
nearly 70 per cent, of the whole production. 


Analysis of Woven goods. 

The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and thei 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Natu 
States : — 



191G-17 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods— I 

Pounds 

Yard.s . . . . . . | 

Coloured piece-goods — | 

Pounds . . . . , . ' 

Yards . . , . 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods — 

Pounds ... 

Dozens 
Ilohiery — 

l^oiinds . . . . 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool-- 
Pounds ... 

Total— 1 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


274,851,443 
], 130, 170, 373 

98,351,905 

441,962,410 


3.113,280 

000,384 

409,790 

250,570 

959,079 

42,653 


377,728,810 

1,578,132,789 

890,900 


208,772,199 

1,141.021,502 

100,7.51,853 

473,104,890 


257,839,998 

1,970,711,011 

8.5,001,778 

374.015,149 


3 039,42.^ i 3,743,704 

700,251 . 721,172 

349,373 i 200,908 

215,221 I 148,090 

1,038,317 I 1,820,8.57 

253,004 I 307,105 

3«1 ,404,10.9 i 349,580 450 
1,014,120,458 l,450,72(,,]OU 

921,472 1 809,8(>8 


Bombay Woven Goodp. 

The output of woven goods during the three years in tlie Bombay Presidency was as follows 
(The weight in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure in yards represent® 
the equivalent oi tlie weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 



— 


1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 



.. 

305,178,607 
1,318,810,176 1 
731,539 

309,110,604 

1,301,080,711 

701,503 

275,801,034 

1,107,421,958 

746,471 


The grand totals for all India are as follows ; — 


1910-17. 1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


377,728,810 
1,578,132,789 ' 
890.960 


381,404,169 
1,614,126,468 I 
921,472 


349,680,450 

1,450,726,100 

809,808 
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Progress of the Mill industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 






lYumber 

Number 

Number 

Average 
^ 0 . of 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Year ending 30th June 

of 

> Mills. 

of 

Spindles. 

of 

Ixioms. 

Hands 

Employed 

Daily. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1898 




185 

4,259,720 

38.013 

148,904 

5,184,018 

1,481,328 

1899 




188 

4,728,333 

39,069 

102,108 

5,863,106 

1,675,190 

1901) 




19J 

4,945,783 

5,000,936 

40,124 

101,189 

5,080,732 

1,453,352 

1901 




193 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,090 

1,351,74(1 

1902 




192 

5,000,965 

42,584 

181,031 

6,177,033 

1.765,038 

190J 




192 

5,013,297 

44,092 

181,399 

0,087,690 

1,739,340 

1904 




191 

5,118.121 

4.5,337 

184,770 

0,106,081 

1,744,700 

1905 




197 

5,103,480 

50,139 

195,277 

0,577.354 

1,870,244 

1900 




217 

5,279,595 

52,068 

208,016 

7,082,306 

2,023,516 

1907 




224 

5,333,275 | 

1 58,436 

205,090 

0,930,595 

1,980,170 

1908 




2H 

5,750,020 ; 

67,920 

221,195 

0,970,250 

1,991,500 

1909 




259 

0,053,231 1 

76,898 

236,924 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 




263 

6,195,071 ' 

' 82,725 

233,624 i 

6,772,535 I 

1,935,010 

1911 


• 


203 

6,357,430 i 

85,352 

230,049 

6,670,531 

1,905,860 

1912 


.. 


268 

6,403,929 ; 

! 88,951 

243,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

1913 




272 

0,596,802 ! 

94,136 

253,786 

7,336,056 

2,090,010 

191 4* 




271 

0,778,895 

1 104,179 

260,276 

7,500,901 

2,143,120 

1915* 


. . 


272 

0,848,744 

' 103,009 

265,346 

7,359,212 

2,102,032 

1910* 




260 

6,839,877 | 

1 110,268 . 

274,361 

7,692,013 

2,197,718 

1917* 

1918* 




203 

262 

0,738,097 

1 

0,053,871 ' 

111,021 

110,484 

270,771 

282,227 

7,693,571 

7,299,873 

2,198,104 

2,085,078 


• Year ending 3Jst August. 

Earnings of Labour. 

In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton industry w^ere incieu'^eU by ten per cent, to meet the 
higher cost ot tood. They weie raised a further ten per cent in 1019. Wo give the average 
wages, it Ix'ing understood that the Bombay rate is at least ten per cent, higher 

Avkrage Wages. 


Cotton 

Kate per ' 

1915 


191G 


1917. 



Bs 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Bs 

a. 

P. 

Card Boom . . . . 

Moutii 

12 

1.3 

0 

12 

1.3 

7 

13 

2 

9 

ilmg-throstle Boom . 

99 

12 

6 

8 

12 

0 

8 

12 

12 

0 

Heeling Boom 

99 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

Bundhng Boom 

» 

10 

0 

0 

• 10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Sizing Department 

Weaving Department 

99 

23 

(> 

iO 

23 

<> 

10 

2.J 

6 

10 

99 

33 

8 

0 

30 

0 

0 

.30 

0 

0 
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statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realise J from goods woven in tin 
Cotton Mills in Britisii India; under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 ; also the amount ol 
cquivaleut duty levied in the Native States, in each year from 1898-99 to 1918-19. 






Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudb (also 
Ajmer- 
Merwara). 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berai. 

1898-99 .. 




11,26,390 

89,130 

900 


61,000 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 

, , 



10,93,236 

88,678 

2,523 


54,818 

10,448 

88,109 

J 900-01 .. 




10,28,542 

41,827 

5,038 


60,116 

5.806 

84,978 

1901-02 .. 




15,26,103 

54,139 

5,863 


60,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 .. 




15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 


74,023 

8,031 

1,50,620 

1903-04 .. 




17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 


89,189 

1,104 

1,56,371 

1904-05 .. 




20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 


96,710 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 .. 




22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11,165 


1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 .. 




24.36,265 

1,32,603 

23,709 


1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

3907-08 




28,82,296 

1,3.5,131 

31,556 


1,66,044 

8,746 

1,75,944 

1908-09 .. 




29,51,859 

1,42,295 

53,351 


1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 




33,88,658 

1,45,333 

55,822 


1,92,552 

6,611 

2,17,217 

3910-11 .. 




36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,359 


1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 .. 



•• 1 

I 42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,631 


1,84,653 

10,862 

2,52,416 

1912-13 .. 



.. 1 

48,27.698 

2,06,862 

81,709 


2,11,847 

17,971 

2.71,882 

1913-14 .. 




45,68,188 

2,18,166 

78,951 


2,55,467 

22,353 

3,00,919 

3 914-16 .. 



1 

.. i 

42,31,546 

1 ,83,880 

63,046 


2,07,454 

10,068 

2,54,927 

3915-16 .. 




42,25,608 

2,11,456 

41,704 


2,01,012 

9,291 

2,36,497 

1916-17 .. 



• • i 

35,38,236 

2,87,043 

70,529 


2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93 460 

1917-18 .. 



1 

64,13,806 

4,09,467 

1,18,536 


2.91,052 

38,628 

3,49,490 

1818-19 .. 

• • 


•• 1 

121,20,342 

7,48,546 

2,10,582 


5,07,555 

56,612 

6,75,343 


Total British India. ' ' Cri^^d Total. 






Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

Gloss duty 

,G loss duty N ct duty. 

1898-09 . . 

3899-1900.. 

1900- 01 . . 

1901- 02 .. 




13,75,119 

13,39,812 

12,16,307 

17,69,908 

13,53,120 

13,09,514 

11,62,947 

17,16,836 

.52,186 

40,937 

48,449 

61,171 

14,27,305 14,05,306 
13,80,749 13,50,451 
12,64,756 12,11,396 
18,31,079 17,77,965 

1902- 03 . . 

1903- 04 . . 

1904- 05 . . 

1905- 06 . . 



;• 

18,66,213 

20,77,449 

23,81,825 

27,06,784 

18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,636 

26,71,061 

65,541 

59,061 

67,320 

83,455 

19,31,754 18,91,010 
21,36,610 20,95,149 
24,49,145 24,06,976 
27,90,239 27,64,616 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 . . 




29,00,957 

33,99,717 

35,43,778 

40,06,193 

28,64,202 

33,55,946 

34,98,480 

39,61,020 

81,970 

97,499 

1,14,498 

1,37,699 

29,82,671 29,46,152 
34,97,216 34,53,443 
36,58,276 36,12,977 
41,43,892 40,98,719 

1910-11 . . 

3911-12 .. 

1912- 13 . . 

1913- 14 . . 



••I 

‘‘I 

42,28,675 

48,79,478 

66,17,969 

64,39,043 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

55,76,567 

53,96,014 

1,75,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,393 

44,56,129 44,01,707 
50,61,957 49,86,071 
58,39,147 57,97,745 
56,77,436 66,33,407 

1914- 16 .. 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 . . 



•::i 

49,40,931 

40,25,571 

44,61,448 

70,20,779 

1,43,18,980 

49,32,185 
48,40,107 
48,80, -125 
75,45,252 
1,37,69,993 

2,tl3,1 GO 

1 ,90,275 
2,47,301 
3,84,780 
5,07,891 

51,74,0911 51,6.5,345 
.5J,1.5,840l 50,30,382 
47,08,749 46,27,726 
80,06,559 79,37,032 
1,48,26,871 1.42.77,884 
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The Jute 

Cousidoruig its piesent dimensipns, tne jute 
udustry ot Bengal is of \cry recent origin. 
L'he first juto mill in Bengal was btartod at 
Llislira m 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced m 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 3,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
)f growing and expanding year by year. 
Ajiother mterestmg thing about the jute in- 
Justryof Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 

I, ho industry itself owes its inception to an 
linglishman. The founder of the industry 
was (George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
,ifo as a imdbliipman m the navy, and was 
tor some years m the East India Mai me Sei- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a joung 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Jater 
111 he turned lus attention to Bengal, and 
irriving m Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
woiks, then at Serampoie, where experiments 
were being tiled with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture ot paper. 'J'his seems to have 
lUggestcd to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
>»rder to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. Oolin Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ wlicre tlie jute comes from and 
spin It there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for siioitly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at llishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first raaclime spun jute yarns were made 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
\ery little out ot ins venture. Alter several 
ups* and downs the Acland interest in the 
Jlishra mill ceased m 1867, ami the company 
which Acland had fofmed in 1854 was w^ound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s cxanijile was 
followed by Mr. George Henclcrson of that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Dnharaperod by 
the financial diiticulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Bonieo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a hmitcd hability 
company, the present ” Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed 
m succession — Gounpore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in ”The llomance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the liishra mill simply 
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corned money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagorn 
Company. On the workmg of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
claicd, winch seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
Irom the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had foigotten the elfect of the Poll. 
Cannmg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 2872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, botii of whicii liad 
just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessaiy to 
issue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies wore floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibporc, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Uni in), Asiatic (now Soorah), (Jllve, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belhagtiatta-Bamagorc branch imll), 
ilustomjce (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
m all thirteen new companies, commg on all 
of a heap and sw’elling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the nulls had a soveie struggle. 
I'hc older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessing and Manufac- 
turing Ck). and the llustomjee — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
and management Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardme, Skinner Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
Msit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardme, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end ot 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooglily, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bnngmg the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From tins penod on to 1894 no new 
mills came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twibt Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started . — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spmdles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alhance, Arathoon, Auglo-lndia, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new 
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mills, besides further heavy extonsions — Dal- atfes from the earliest year for which complct 
liousic, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, lie- information is available with actuals for the la^ 
Uaiico, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and ^orth• three years ; and the figures in brackets represeti 
brook. the variations for each period, taking the averag 

of the quinquennium from 1879-80 to 1883-8 
Pl*OlSr6SS of th6 Industry. number of loom 

® * and spindles in operation and that of person 

The record of the jute industry may well be employed have increased to a very much large 
said to be one of iminterrupted progress. The extent than either the number of mills at wor] 
loliowing statement shews quinquennial aver- or tlie amount of capital employed : — 



Number of 
mills at 
work 

Authoii-icd 
Capital (in 
lakhs oi lls ) 

Number (in thousands) of 

cnfploT™ Spindles. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270-7(100) 

.38 8 (100) 

5-5 (100) 

88 (101) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

24 

(114) 

341-0(120) 

52 7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

20 

(124) 

402 C (149) 

64 3 (166) 

8 3 (161) 

172 6 (190 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

31 

(148) 

522*1 (193) 

86 7 (223) 

11 7 (213) 

244-8 (278 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

30 

(171) 

080 (251) 

114 2(294) 

10-2(295) 

334-6(380 

1904-05 to 1908-00 

40 

(210) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24 8(451) 

510-5 (580 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

60 

(286) 

i 1,209 (443) 

208 ‘4 (537) 

33*5 (609) 

091-8 (78*: 

1914-15 

70 

(333) 

1,394 3(515) 

238 3 (614) 

38 4 (698) 

795-5 (004 

1915-10 

70 

(333) 

1,322 6 (488) 

254 1 (655) 

30 0(725)j 

812 4 (923 

1916-17 

74 

(352) 

1,395-5 (516) 

262‘C (677) 

30 7 (722) 

824 3 (937 

1917-lS 

70 

(302) 

1,428 5(.528) 

200 (686) 

i I 

40-6 (738) 

834 (948 


The production of the mills lias increased to a still greater extent. The following figures shov 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same^pcriodb .— 



Jute manufactines. 

Value in 
lakhs of lls. 


Gunny bags m 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths m 
million, oi 
> ards. 

1879-80 to 3883-84 

54*9 (100) 

4 4 (100) 

124 9 (100 

1884-8510 1888-89 .. 

77 (140) 

15-4 (350) 

162 9 (130 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

111-5 (203) 

41 (932) 

289 3 (232 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

171-2 (312) 

182 (4,136) 

518 (415 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

206-5 (376) 

427 2 (9,709) 

826-5 (002 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

257-8 (469) 

698 (15,804) 

1,442 7 (1,154 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

339-1 (618) 

970 (2,045) 

2,024-8 (1,621 

1914-15 .. .. .j 

897- C (724) 

1,057*3 (24,030) 

2,582 (2,067 

1915-16 

794-1 (1447) 

1,192 3 (27,098) 

3,797-8 (3,041 

1916-17 1 

805-1 (1,406) 

1,230*9 (27,975) 

4,167-2 (3,336 

017-18 

758-4 (1,381) 

1,190 8 (27 200) 

4,284-3 (3,430 
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Up to the Ust quiTiqiiennium the exports of 
raw Jute I'vere marked by increases from year 
to year though the improvement was not so 
rapid as in tiic case of manufactures. A slight 
decrease in the exports ocemred in 1909-10 
as compaied with the figures for the preceding 
quinquennial period and a further decline m 

1910-11, but a marked recovery was made 
in 1911-1 2 which was accentuated in 1912-13 : — 


Jute, raw, in 
millions of c^vt. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

7*5 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

8 9 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

10 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

12*3 

(164) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

12 7 

(169) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

1.5*09 

(201) 

1909-10.. 

14 6 

(195) 

1910-11 . 

12*7 

(169) 

1911-12.. 

16 2 

(216) 

1912-13. 

17‘5 

(233) 

1913-14 . 

1.5*4 

(205) 

1914-15 

10-1 

(135) 

1915-16 

12 

(160) 

1916-17 . 

10*8 

(144) 

1917-18 

56 

(74) 


The total qiiaiititv of jutc manufactur< s 
<'Xported by sea fiom t^alcutta during the official 
vear ending 31st March 1918 was 716,000 tons 
as against 784,800 tons in th(> preceding yiar 

1916- 17 and 603,500 tons in the pre-war year 
J 913-14 In 1917-18 gunny bags contributed 
404,000 tons and gunnycloth 307,000 tons as 
against 461,800 tons and 317,800 tons,resp(C- 
tivcly in the prcciding yiui (1916-17) and 
324,300 tons and 275,100 tons respectively 
ill the pre-war year (1913-14) The total value 
of jute manufactures exported during the year 

1917- 18 was £28 millions as against £27 millions 
111 the preceding year and £19 millions in the 
pre-war year (1913-14) 

The price of raw jute reached a very hiirh 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Its. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Ks 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and lls. 31 

The 1919 crop. — The final figures of outturn 


I per bale respectively. In 1910-11 the price 
■ rose again to lls. 41-8-0, to lls. 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
and further to Us. 7G-12-0 in 1913-11. Tin 
following arc the ((uinquenuial a^tiage prictb 
per bale (400 pounds) of ordinary jutc cah ulated 
from the prices current published by the ilcngal 
Chamber of Commerce : 

Price of jutc, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 
lls. a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. . . 23 8 0 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. . . 23 3 2 (99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. . 32 6 5 (138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 30 12 0 (131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. 32 1 7 (1.37) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 44 13 6 (191) 

1909- 10 31 0 0 (182) 

1910- 11 . .. . . 41 8 0 (177) 

1911- 12 51 4 0 (218) 

1912- 13 . . . 64 12 0 (233) 

1913- 14 . . 76 12 0 (327) 

1914- 15. . .. 54 8 0 (232) 

1915- 16 . 48 4 0 (205) 

1916- 17 . . . . 60 12 0 (216) 

1917- 18 38 8 0 (1C4) 

The average prices of gunny cloth hav 

been as follows* — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOioz. 40" per 100 yds. 
Ivs. a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. .. 10 7 11 (300) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 8 0 7 (77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. . 10 C C (99) 

1894-96 to 1898-99 . . 9 11 8 (93) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 10 2 10 (97) 

1904-06 to 1908-09 . . . . 11 14 1 (112) 

1909- 10 9 3 6 (88) 

1910- 11 . . ..9 6 6 (89) 

1911- 12.. . . ..1114 0(113) 

1912- 13 16 6 0(156) 

191.3-14. ^ . .. 17 « 0(162) 

1914- 15 . . .. 12 4 0(117) 

1915- 16.. . .. 20 10 0(197) 

1916- 17 17 6 0(166) 

1917- 18. 33 8 0(3i9) 

lor the three pro viuccs w oi k out as f oIlow.s : — 


Bales. 


PROVINCE. 

1919. 

j 1918. 

Difference. 

Bengal (including Cooch Bchari . . 

Bihar and Oi issa (including Nepal) 

Assam 

7,637,630 
554,070 
294,534 1 

•0,392,137 
•398,742 ' 
•228,209 . 

+1,245,493 

+165,328 

+66,325 

Total 

8,486.234 1 

7,019,088 i 

i +1,467,146 


Area if 

4 ACRES. 1 


PROVINCE. 

1 1919 

1918. 

Difference. 

Jlengul (including Cooch Behar) 

' 2.498,145 

, • 203,430 

1 2,249,026 1 

f +249,119 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

I 149,2' C 1 

1 +54,174 

+17,909 

Assam 

1 • 120,000 

102,100 

Total .. ] 

1 2,821,675 

2,500,382 

1 +321,19.3 


• Bevised. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the moat important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber ol Commerce, was started under 
following circumstances In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
upenmg up of now markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 

I he state of the market at the time of the 
jeiiewals dictated the extent of tlie short time, 
which varied tliroughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
•of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
>by the parties not to increase their spinning 
liower during the currency of the agreement, 
onily A few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete now nulls. 

The officials of the Association arc : — 

Chairman: The Hon Mr. A. R. Murray, C B B 

Members of Committee: The Hon. Mi E. V 
Mansell, QBE, Mr. P. W. Newson, Mr J. 
Bell liobertson and Mr. G F. Bose. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric hght into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to uuniiniso this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying .moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Besolutiou by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to ad\'ise them on the possi- . 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report winch the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of ]Utc for sale to the jnte 


mills in and around Calcutta. Committee: — 
Mr. Geo. Morgan, Chairman, Members: — ^Messrs, 
Q. S. Alexander, D. P* How, P. B. Buttle. 
M. Morrison, and J. More. 

Effects of the War.— The official review 
of the Trade of India In 1916-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Bs. 65 lakhs to Bs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, mz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Bussia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which, took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
m the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year undei review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
exports now appioximatcs to Bs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Bs. 241 lakhs oi 
which Bs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Bs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. Thero were also an increase 
of Bs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
expoited. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 39,697 looms and 824,315 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 262,552. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. Four new mills came into existence. 
It is improbable that these, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments liave been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant cannabinus), which yields a fibre 

very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
I light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipatam 
]Ute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
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£17 per ton. Deccan hemp hag been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as arc not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's rc- 
qmrements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable clianges in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary, i 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable nse in 
price. 

Profits of Bengal Jute Mills. 

An estimate of the profits of the B<*n 2 al jute 
nulls during the first tialf of 1918 has h(>en made 
111 the Depmtment ot Stati'.tics from a detailed 
.iualy-%is of the puMishcd aceouiits ot Ul jute ' 
mill compaiiK's (including one steiling company 
legistcred in flu United Kingdom) whos<' i 
ac'Tounts wen* closed during the hall >ear. it 


18 interesting to note how sterling companies 
are being transiormed into rupee companies. 
From 1914 to 1910 there were 0 sterling com- 
panies ^including one French company working 
.It Chandernaaore) three of these were trail';- 
I formed in 1917 into rupee companies under t»ie 
. Indian Act. There are thus 6 sterling companies 
now working in Bengal of which one is, as 
stated above, dealt with in the statistics for the 
first half of 1918. The other five companies 
which clo-ie their accounts in the second half 
of the year will be dealt wPh in the next slah - 
inent, that is, for the lattijr half of 1918. The 
compilation ot the data has been made unifonn 
as tar as pr.ictic.tbl(‘, and tlu^ JO mills have 
been rcK'arded as one mill. In all cases the 
pioilts have been shown after deduction ol 
Indian income tax and <-uper tax because tin* 
amount of tax paid was not always shown 
separately in tht' Balance Shei’ts but lumped 
with other items ol ('xpenditure unuer tile 
! head* ot ‘ Man utactn ring and other exp»‘ns(‘s *’ 

' In the case ot the sterling company the British 
I intome tax and tht> British e\ce‘:s pioflts dut\ 

! lu\(* been deducted as well as the Indian 
I iuconi“ tax and siipoi tav The profits n:e 
shown before and after deduction ot interest on 
debentures Some companies have jiaid off 
th(‘ii debentures, ollit rs an lu the process ot 
doing so, while others again have created 
debenture ledt mption funds out of surplus 
profits. Dt'beiiture interest is not shown 
s(‘paratfiv in all the published accounts but 
thv. amounts have Ix ini a'*c(‘rtained as corit*etly 
as iK)<«sibl(‘ No allowanci' has Ikmui made 
fot depr(‘Ciation as no unitorm practice of writing 
off depieciatioii i^ followed bv jutr mills in 
Bengal Then suits are siimmarned below as 
compared wffli th(‘ pr(‘-war profits and the 
profits siuc( the outbn ak ot war 


Yr VR. 

Number ol 
Co". whose 
Mccountb 
weie closed 
duiingeaeh 
half year. 

Profits 
before 
deduction 
ol iiiti'iesl 
on deben- 
tuies 

Tub r. -t on 
debenture'- 

N('t profits 
(subject to 
dt pK'Cl- 
at 1011 ) 

Ratio ol 
ni't profits 

1 (Col .5) 
to total 
paid up 
capital. 

6 

1 

2 

0 

4 




Rs 

lb 

1 




(1000) 

(1000) 

(1000) 


f First half 

01 

1,70,45 

10,07 

1,60,38 

1 

1915..-^ 





y 58 

( Second half 


5,52,60 

10,74 

5,38,86 

J 

f First halt 

02 

0,94,99 

10,25 

3,84,74 

■] 

lOlfi ^ 





i 73 

tSicondhall 

:i9 

.5,51,09 

12,88 

5,38,51 

J 

f First hall 

. 04 

2,66,78 

9,59 

2,.57,J9 

1 

1917.. 4 





y 4'j 

( St'corid half 

40 

4,00,35 

11, F4 

0,88,61 

J 

f Fiint half (pre-war). 

Ob 

7,28,00 

9.50 

7,18,50 

1 

1918. ^ 





70* 

1 Second hall 


Dis 

continued 


J 

1919 . First hall 


!>ia 

fonimned 




• This ratio has been calculated 011 the profits of only thi first half of 1918. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the profits during the first itaii 01 1918 have 
surpassed all previous records. 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wuol exported from India conh^tsj not only 
of wool grow'n in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these lattei coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Impoits by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a (tertain 
•(uantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the mam imports are tioin Aigharnstaii, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal, (hietta, Shikai- 
pur, Amiitsar and Mnltin are tin* mam col- 
lecting centres tor wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invambly railed to Karaihi loi subsequent 
evpoit oveifceas. 

Imports and Exports.— The qnantdv of 
raw’ wool imported across thefrontur in 1918- 
19 was nearly 28 million lbs. The imi>otts of 
I’lbetan wool were 9 million lb«>. or 4 |>er cent 
i»elow lh<‘ preceding year, but 6C pei Qfnt 
above t lie pre-wai avoiage. Theiuipoits liom 
Afghanistan (10 million lbs.) incieaaed by 7 per 
cent, as compared with the ijrevious year and 
14 ])er tent, as compaied w’lth the pre-wai 
aveiagc. ]‘>port8 of raw wool from India 
amounted m 1918-19 to 47 076, OOQ lb.s and 
ex|K)itsol carpets to 944,000 ibs,thc whole 
being valued at Its. 5,60,80,000 

Production in India.— riic production 
of wool m India is estimated at 60 million lb**, 
the estimate being arrived at iroin the available 
llgurus of the number ot sheep m the lonntiv 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the aveiage 
(luantity ot wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in tlie grade 
ol carpet wools, and it is correct to s<i\ ot per- 
haps tully halt the breeds of sheep lound on the 
plains ot India that they yield a kind ot hair 
lather than ot wool "I'hey arc leared chiefly on 
account ot the mutton, and the fleece h.is been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary inteit*st 
In many lespects, m actual tact, the Indian 
|)lams sheep approximate moie nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks m his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness ot iorm, the fe«‘t light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 

Mill manufacture.— The number of 
woollen mills at work in Ilntish India in 19U2 
was three, with an authoiise<l capital of 
Ks. >8,50,000, and employ mg 2.5,800 spindles and 
621 looms. The number oi persons cmiiloyed 


in the industry tlien was 2,550, and the quantity 
ot woollen goods produced 2,148,000 lbs At 
the end of 1917 thi number ol mills 
had iisen to flv'^c, with an authorised (a]utal ot 
Ks 2,56,r)0,000 employing 59,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. 'The weight of goods produceil 
then was 9,744,264 lbs and the numbei of 
peisous employed 7,821 With regard to Indian 
States, there was r>ne mill in ^Mysore m 190 5 
with a capital of Ks 6,00,000, employing 1,4 U) 
‘'landlis and 45 looms 'I'hc quantity ot goods 
pioduced was 1,136,000 lbs and the numbei 
ol poisons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working ni an Indian 
State — ^thc aiithorisi'd ca])ital had been increased 
to Its 15,00,000, the (piantity ol goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs , and the number ot 
persons emplo\('d to 5t)5 Three ol the mills 
manulacture all classes of woollen and w'orsted 
goods, the lemaindei manutacturmg bl.inkots 
onlv The existciue ot tlu'se nulls in India 
pioved ot great service to GoV’ernment m the 
meeting of w.ir lequiremi'iits, and they were all 
emplo>ed to their tullest c.ipacity in supplying 
aimy demands tor greatcoat cloth, serges, ])ut- 
ties, flaniK'ls, bl.inki‘ts and hosiery Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufheient to 
ino<‘t the tull requnements oi the drm.y , 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supiilemented by largo imports trom home 
'riu bulk ot the wool used by the Indian nulls 
IS Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the impoitatioii ot im*rinos 
and cross-bieds trom Australi.i for the inami- 
factnie of the limr classes of goods '1 hen 
market tor m.umtactund goods is almost en- 
tuely in liuh.i itself A number of new woollen 
mills was piojected m Bombay in 1919 

Blankit weaving and carpet manufactuu are 
Gained on in larioiis parts ot the eount-’v, not- 
ably in tlie Jhinjab and the United Tiovincecs. 
Woollen pik* (aipets arc made m many ot the 
jails Amritsai had a eonsidcrable trade' at 
one tunc m weaving shaw’Ls tioin pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ina- 
nufdcture ol shawls trom iiniiorted worsted 
yarns, but more generally by tin* manulacture 
of carpets of a fine ipiality w'hich hud a leady 
sale in the world market 'I' his work is dom 
cntucly on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price 

Bibliography — Notes on vvuolin Indw Itv 
V. U. Silver .ind J. K. Mehta Govt i’less, 
Calcutta • 1919). 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one ol the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial di'velopmeiit whuh has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the spi'cial attention whieh the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural ^sources all point to a rapid 
growth ot industml enterprise* in all parts of 
India within tin* next few yt ars Indei'd, the 
process, lor which sound loundations had been 
laid betori' the war, is now rapidlv under way 
India is severely haiuln ai)ped compared with 
other lands as regards tin* generation of powei 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a lew l.ivoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chielly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Kagpur and the cost ol 
transport is heavy Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity ayailable and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

.Water power schemes, pure and simple, an 
generally difficult in India, because tin* power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainlall is only 
dunng a small portion ol the year, perennial 
riycrs with sufficient water throughout the yi ar 
are practically non-cxistcnt in India Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season . I ayourabic sites for this exist iii many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already inadt* in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future . Further, hydro-clcctnc schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects* ^he water being first used to 
drive the turoincs at the generating stations 
and then aistnbuted over the fields. Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting paper 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
Industrial Commission of lUlC-18 by Mr R B. Jo- 
yner, C.I.E., M Inst.C E., lately in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
and now engaged in the Tata’s Hydro-Elcctric 
Works m Western India, “ can be stored in this 
country at a third or a quarter of the cost which 
there would be in other countries. This is not 
merely on account of the cheaper labour, which 
would be the chief reason in an earthen dam, but 
in masonry or concrete dams . It is also because 
we do not use cement, which, for some reason 
not well-known to me, is generally deemed 
essential elsewhere, though it cannot really be 
80 suitable.'* 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity lor a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India m 1918 appointed the late Mr G. T. 
Barlow, C 1 E , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
flranch, Cnit<*d Provinces, to undertake the 
uork, associating Mitli him IVIr J W Meares, 
MICE, Electric al Adviser to the Government 
ol India. Mr Barlow died, but Mr Mcares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
suTuinansing the j)rcsent state of knowledge ot 
th(‘ problem in india and outlining a programme 
ot investigation to be undertaken in the course 
ot thennquiry Ml Meares showed that mdustriea 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, ol whuh only some 285,000 h p is sup- 
plud by eketi icily from steam, oil or water. 
'I'be waU‘r jKiwcr so far actually in sight amounts 
to If Tiiilhon horse*- power, but this excludes 
piattieallv all tlu* gieat riveis, which are at pre- 
hint Ilium estigated Q'hiis the ininimuni flow of 
the vevtTi gre<it rners eastward liom the Indus 
IS st.iUd to be tapablo ot giving not less than 
lliKe mdhon horsi'-power for I’very thousand 
l(‘t ol fall fiom the Hiinlayas, W'hile 
similar considerations ajiply to rivers in other 
jiaits 8onie doubt is expressi'd as to the 
estimate of seven nullion horse-power m tho 
In. waddv and Chindwin rivers given m tho 
reiioit ol the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tihc Studies 

I'hc Report points out that tho Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and jirojeeted schemes at 
J,ona\la, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
airtantage of posscssmg a firm ready to develop 
its resources 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

/The greatest water-power undertakings In 
India — and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition^and constantly 
undergoing exjiansion, lor the supply of power 
in the* city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coining 
iTom a distance — mostly Bengal. t-The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked on^* of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain ol Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
decade ago The exceptional position of the 
Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level witlun a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
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heavy rainfall in./ Mr. Gostling proafecd the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which ho laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. It. B. JoynQ^s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme 
Th(i interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidimcy of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started. 

The hydro-eleetric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla aboyetbiLJUhQr Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored In three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the forebay or recei^ng 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. perl 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 80,000 Electrical horse 
ipower, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and issued further Shares bring- 
ing the capital to Rs. 8,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 

40.000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Proference 8,735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 arc fully 
paid and 8,000 new shares, on which Rs. 400 
have been called up. There is also a De ben tun 
Loan of Rs . 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on i 
the 8th February 1915. At present there an 
altogether 36 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 40,000 in service. In addition 
to the cotton and flour mills which have con- 
tracted to take supply from the Company foi 
a period often years, the Company have entered 
into a contract with the Bombay Electrli 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
for energy required by them for two of their 
sub-stations and the necessary plant for oiu* 
of these has been ordered. There remain many 
prospective buyers of electrical energy and the 
completion of the Company's full scheme will 
not sufBice for all such demands. Besides the 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone would require 
about 100,000 horse power, there are, for 
instance, tramways, with possibilities ol 
suburban extensions. The probable future 
demand is roughly estimated at about 

160.000 H.P. 


Investigations with a view to developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes. A scheme Was prepared, to be 
carried out by a separate coinpany and pro- 
viding for holding up the An dhra Rive r by a 
Dam, about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokcrwadi. This dam will hold up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which ^preached the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, will carry the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it will enter the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhiypuci, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the Slst August 
1916, with an initial capital of Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Comiiany, Limited. This Company will iiay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Rs. 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall i)ay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs. 50,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are tlie town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Bandra and Kurla. The Hydraulic Works 
consisting of the Dam, the Tunnel and the 
Pipe Lines, arc already well in hand and 
have shown three seasons’ satisfactory progress. 
Contracts for machinery have been satisfac- 
torily eiiti^red into with manufacturers "of 
repute It is estimated that supply of power 
will commence next year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
.so a southwaid development is now being 
earned out under the name of the Kila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the vallcj^ of the >Jila and Mula rivers arc 
lieing dainmed for the conservation of water 
lor it A company entitled The T’ata Power 
Co , Ltd , vas floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purfxisc, liavmg a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided into 80,000 7^% cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 slmres of 
3ts 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares One lake will be formed and from it 
water will be conducted direct through ashort 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1,750 feet below the forebay The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
power and the length of the transmission hnc 
to Bombay will be 70 miles Half of the scheme, 
1 e, tor the supply of 75,000 h. p., will first 
be completed and is expected to come into 
operation m about four years. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
\ alley of the Koyna river, partly to supply 
power to Bombay and partly to develop 
a great assembly of electro-chemical industries 
near the power installation. The preliminary 
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investigations for tliis scheme are still proceed- 
ing. The catchment area for the lake will he 
346 square miles and there will be a total stoiage 
after the rains of 112.600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 home power for 8^000 hours 
per year Thi‘ preliuiinarv (‘stimales pro\u(le(l 
for a capital of Its. 8 10 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
In India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
Inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902 The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These arc 92 miles 
diVitant from Sivasamudramandforalongtime 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line In the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6 000 horse 
power, IS now approximahdy 25,000 li p. 3’his 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves Tlie first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with 0 , 22 ^ feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p could bo made The 
progressive sjurit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works smcc their inception now 


characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments tliat maybe expected 
from it than for the part which Its 
current supply already plays in the life of tlie 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Ivashrair Durbar, utilising the llivt'r 
Jhelum, near BaramuIIa, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinaga,r The head- 
works of the Jht'lum jiower installation arc 
situated six and a half mih's from the* power 
house and the main eonnoction bctw(*eii the 
two is a great timber flume. 'L’hese works and 
the fort'bay at the delivery end of tin* flume have 
a capacity lor carrying water suffich'iit for the 
generation of 20,000 eh'ctrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
I wh(‘el there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
Th(‘re arc four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 kw., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r p m., and each unit is caiwible of taking 
a 25 per ccuit. overload, which the gen(‘rator 
end IS guarantt'ed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power hous*^ is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 kw. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
n miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other contiuu(‘B to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
m band with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting di'mand will rapidly 
increase and tliat a small demand for jwwer will 
soon spring up At Srinagar, thelinc terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
pli<*d not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w has be(‘n connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
D(‘I)artment Ibis step was takem with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 
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In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly^ and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When spriculturc 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
ite appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this now 
mdustry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyz tnori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, xiowerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country docs the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Satumiidac, 
the wild or non-mul berry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moruft 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal an'd 
Assam, as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms: the tasar, the muga and the en. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
erf silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun— an art which was practised ih the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk mdustry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrme. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrme and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reelim: machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Es. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India They have furnisried experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspiC(*H of the Salvation Army The Lieut. 
Governor of the Punjab has pcniiittcd the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government is making a grant of Es. 
2,000 this year towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Es 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee imder 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multivoltlne hybrid of European 
quality There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
IS to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
lU^search Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1916)entitled ** First Eeport on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo- 
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logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin ’ 
is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltmc 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk bi'tter 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltmc races whicli an* reared at 
pri'sent. 

Central Nurseries — The report of the 
Agricultural department, Bengal, for the year 
ending Juno 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries wdth rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is bi'licvcd that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and otlu^rs 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr M 
K. dc, Sericultural Assistant at Pu.sa, which 
contains practitJal hints on improved methods 
which arc recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in B(‘ngal and other silk prodn 
cing districts. It has been found that, by the 


provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling macliine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
IS merely nominal (five or six annas per machine), 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
-.implc points as the stilling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts 

Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
the trade has show'cd in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent conditijn, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1015-10 improved by Bs. 12 
lakhs to Es. 27i lakhs, of which raw’ silk accoun- 
ted tor Es. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Es. 54| lakhs. 

The export of silk manufactures in 1917-18 
was valued at Es. 3,3‘),000. 

Imperial Silk Specialist.— At the end 

of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
t«ikcn to revive the silk industry should be the 
employment of a qualilied expert who, after 
a eareliil study of the conditions not only in 
India but m othi'r silk-producmg countries, 
will formulat(‘ roeommendations for the con- 
sideration of Governint'iit. With the approval 
ot the Secretary of State, Mr H Maxwiil 
l^efroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now Professor at the Imperial Colkge of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
jiointed to the tcmporar> post of Impcnul 
Silk Specialist. 
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Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigolcra, | 
a genus ot Lcguminosac w’hich comprises some | 
800 sjiecies, distributed throughout ttie troj)i(*al ' 
and warm temperate regions ot the globe, , 
India liavirig about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, , 
there is a marked decrease in the numb(*r ol ' 
species but a visible ineri'ase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. i 

There is evidence that when Europeans first i 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to I 
obtain a more ample sujiply of dye stuff that led | 
to tbe formation ot the Dutch East India , 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was i 
keen owing to its interference with the wood I 
industry, but it was competition to obtain ' 
indigo from other sources than India that led J 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo m the West Indies had 
been given up — ^partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
be industry was revived m India, and, as one 


of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
Jt had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next aiose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and thi‘ Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
I’rovmces. Here the troiiblas of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of tlie chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
cxi&ten<;e of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the at dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on Ihe complete anniiiilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the prngent vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India liave seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies m the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 

accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
I new regulations of land tenure, but one exeJusi- 
j vely of natural verms synthetic fndigo. (See 
Watt’s “Commercial Broducts of India”) In 
' February 1916 a confrrence was held at Delhi 
> when the iiossibllity of as.sisting the natural 
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indigo industry wag considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side ol 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Kesearch Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr, W. A. Oavis, Indigo Itegearch Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. The 
figures for the last few years may be coiitrastc>d 
with those for the five years ending in 1897, in 
which the area under indigo averaged 2,400 
square miles and the value of the exports ovci 
£3,000,000 a year. 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Quantity 

Exported. 

Value of 
Exports. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1901-02 

791,000 

89,760 

1,234,837 

1902-03 

646,000 

65,377 

803,738 

1903-04 

707,000 

60,410 

717,468 

1904-05 

477,000 

49,252 

656,405 

1906-06 

384,000 

31,186 

390,918 

1906-07 

421,000 

35,102 

466,985 

1907-08 

894,000 

32,490 

424,849 

1908-09 

284,000 

24,946 

326,986 

1909-10 

289,000 

18,061 1 

234,544 

1910-11 

276,000 

16,939 

223,529 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo 

Quantity 
Exported. 1 

Value of 
Exports. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1911-12 

271,000 

19,155 

250,535 

1912-13 

220,000 

11,857 

147,000 

1913-14 

176,000 

10,939 

142,000 

1914-15 

148,400 

17 142 

599,940 

1915-16 

314,300 

41,942 

1,385,428 

1916-17 

756,400 

33,600 

1,383,000 


Present Position— The crop is most im- 
portant in Bihar and Madras ; in the Punjab 
and United Provinces it now occupies little over 
100 square miles altogether. In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by British planters, in the 
other provinces chiefly by native cultivators. 
Scientific research work on questions connected 
with cultivation and manufacture has been 
carried out by the Bihar Planters* Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

In 1918-19 the production of indigo was 
estimated at 44,100 cwts. as against 88,300 
the preceding year, but the exports (32,700 cwts.) 
were 112 per cent above the pre-war average. 
The average declared value decreased from 
Bs. 492 per cwt in 1917-18 to Es 382 per cwt. 

Crop Forecast.-— The Director of Statistics 
in his final memorandum on the crop of 1919-20 
states that the total area is estimated at 233 800 
acres, which is 21 per cent, below the finally 
revised area (296,200 acres) of last year The 
total yield of dye is estimated at 37,100 cwts. 
as against 43,800 cwts the finally revised esti- 
mate of last year, or a decrease of 15 j>er cent. 
The season has been generally favourable 
except III parts of Madras, and the condition 
of the crop on the whole is reported to be lair. 


Details for the provinces are given below : — 


Province. 

Area. 

Yield. 1 

Average 
>ield per acre. 


1 1919-20 

1918-19. 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1 

1919-20. 

1918-19. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Madras 

88,300 

149,100 

18,500 

28,800 

23 

22 

United Provinces 

48,800 

49,100 

4,500 

3,800 

10 

9 

Bihar and Orissa 

57,100 

64,200 

8,200 

6,300 

16 

11 

Punjab 

Bombay and Sind (including Indian 

19,800 

16,500 

3,600 

3,000 

20 

20 

States) 

8,100 

7,200 

1,400 

1,100 

19 

17 

Bengal 

11,700 

10,100 

900 

800 

9 

9 

Total 

233,800 

296,200 

37,100 

43,800 

18 

17 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation In India is chiefly in 
Assam, Bengal and Southern India, the cultiva- 
tion elsewhere being comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The latest available ofiicial general statis- 
tics are those for the year 1918. (The statistics 
of production deal, for seasonal reasons, with 
the calendar year 1918 and those of trade with 
the official fiscal year 1917-18 ) They show a 
total area of 678,500 acres under tea, 2 more 
than in 1915. Of this area, 625,800 acres were 
plucked in 1918. The total number of planta- 
tions was 4,246 against 4,200 m 1917. The area 
under cultivation has increased in the last 10 
years by 27 per cent, and the production by 66 per 
cent. The average production per acre for the 
whole of India, excluding Burma (where the 
produce of the tea gardens is almost wholly 
converted into wet pickled tea, which is eaten 
as a condiment) was 600 lbs. in 1918 as com- 
pared with 606 lbs. in 191 7. 

Area and Production. 

The total area under tea was divided between 
the different Provinces as follows . — 


Assam — Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley 254,754 

Surma Valley (Cachar and Sylhot). 151,197 

Total, Assam . . . . 405,951 

Bengal 169,108 

Bihar and Orissa (CliotaKagpur) .. 2,17o 

United Provinces 7,987 

Punjab 7,508 

Madras 38,528 

Travancore and Cochin . . . . 44,458 

Burma .. 2,815 


Grand Total .. .. 678,533 


The total production in 1918 was 368,582,688 
lbs against 371,290,338 lbs. in the preceding 
year divided between the different parts of 


India as follows — 

Lbs. 

Assam 

. . 263,270,003 

Bengal 

*. . 80,983,561 

Bihar & Orissa 

323,864 

United Provinces 

2,234,760 

Punjab 

1,388,729 

Madras 

. . 10,518,373 

Travancore & Cochin 

. . 22,629,260 

Burma 

110,346 

Total 

. . 880,458,975 


Features of the Trade. 

The quantity exported in 1918-19 was 326 
million lbs , a decrease of 35 million lbs , or 
10 per cent, on the figure for the precedmg 
year, which was the highest on record. 

The mam features of the year’s exports were : 
(1) an increase in the exports to the United 
Kingdom, Asiatic Turkey (mainly Mesopotamia), 


and Persia , (2) the complete cessation of exports 
to Bussia , and (3) the great decrease in the 
exports to the United States and Canada. 
ShipmentH to the United Kingdom increased 
by 15 million lbs to 282 million lbs I'here 
were no direct exports to Bussia, and China 
which re-exports Indian tea to Bnssia also took 
less The shipments to France, however, 
moic than doubled from 720,000 lbs in 1917-18 
to 1,69:),000 lbs m 1918-19 'The total exports 
to Europe, excluding the United Kingdom, 
showed a decrease of 7,341,000 lbs, as compared 
with the yenr 1917-18, mainly on account of 
the ce&satum of exports to lliissia The shij)- 
ments to the Afruain eoiintiies, espeekilly to 
Egypt, Cape Colony, and Katal, were much 
loss than the record exports of the previous 
vear. ’J'he total quantity exported was 3,400,000 
lbs. as against 11,442,000 lbs. in 1917-18. 

Of the American eountiU'S thi‘ dirc'ct ship- 
ments to (Janada and the United States decreased 
to 3 million lbs. fiom the rc'cord figures of 42 
million lbs m 1917-18 Exports to Chile, 
however, considerably increased (by 2^ million 
lbs ) as compaied w'lth the preceding year 
(1917-18) The total exiKiits to America 
amounted to 8 million lbs. as against 44 million 
lbs in 1917-18. 

In Asia, the best customers of Indian tea are 
China, Ceylon, Persia, Arabia, and Asiatic 
'JTirkcy (mainly ISlesopotamui) Arabia took li 
million lbs. m the yi'ar under review, as against 
2 million lbs. in the preceding year The trade 
with (Tuna, wTueh consists almost entirely 
of tea dust exported to Hankow for the man i- 
facturc of brick tea tor the llussian market, 
decreased from 3 million lbs to 021,000 lbs. 
'J’hc exports to Persia increased from 3 million 
lbs to 8 million lbs , and those to Asiatic TTirkey 
(Mesopotamia) irom 2 million to 8 million lbs , 
as compaied with the previous year ’J’hc 
total exports by sea to the Asiatic countries 
incicttsed by four million lbs. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the Fiji Islands 
took 7,397,000 lbs , or 3,379,000 lbs. less than 
m 1917-18 Exports by land were twice those 
of the prcMOUS year The bulk of the exiiorts 
by land goes to Afghanistan and other countries 
licyond the north-western frontier. If the 
I exports both by sea and by land are taken to- 
gether, the net decrease in 1918-19 was nearly 
34 million lbs. or 9 per cent T'hc difficulties 
m obtaining tonnage were the controlling factor 
on the trade of the year. 

The Director of Statistics, India, in a review 
of the present position and prospects of the tea 
industry says tnev appear to be more promising 
than two years ago. The duty ( 1». perlb.) 
on empire grown tea lias been reduced by 
2d in the United Kingdom from June 1919 
and a similar concession is expected in other 
parts of the British Dominions, where tea is not 
in the free list. On the other hand, Indian tea 
will be faced with a serious competition in the 
outside markets in asmuch as a large quantity 
of foreign tea will he ousted from the United 
Kingdom. Thus the struggle for markets 
is expecUd to be keener than ever m the near 
future. 
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Tea. 

EXPORTS AND PRICES. 


The following table shows the quantity of Tea exported by sea and by land to Foreign 
Countries from India, Ceylon, and China, in the years 1896-97 to 1918-19, with variations 
in index numbers, taking tlie figure of 1896-97 as 100 : — 








China t 



India. 

Ceylon 

* 










Black and green. 

Brick, tablet & dust. 


lbs 


lbs 


lbs 


lbs. 


1896-97 

150,421,245 

nooi 

110,095,194 

[100] 

161,538,933 

riooi 

78,567,333 

[1001 

1897-98 

152,344,905 

11011 

114,4t»0,318 

1104 j 

137,097,600 

1851 

75,781,867 

1981 

1898-99 

158,639,488 

11051 

122,395,518 

[111] 

147,907,200 

1921 

68,017,067 

187] 

1899-1900 

177,163,999 

[1181 

129,061,908 

rii8i 

153,669,067 

195] 

71,205,007 

1911 

1900-01 

192,300,658 

11281 

149,264,603 

[136] 

144,270,933 

1901 

52,190,667 

1661 

1901-02 

182,594,35b 

11211 

144,275,608 

IJ311 

119,390,000 

[741 

42,740,533 

[54] 

1902-03 

183,710,931 

11221 

150,829,707 

[137] 

328,226,933 

1791 

78,512,400 

llOOl 

1903-04 

209,552,150 

[139J 

149,227,236 

[135] 

140,607,867 

[88] 

83,813.600 

[107] 

1904-05 

214,300,325 

[1421 

157,929,333 

[143] 

132,366,933 

[83] 

61,493,733 

[781 

1905-06 

2 lb, 7 70, 366 

11441 

3 71,256,703 

1156] 

312,152,533 

[69] 

70,784,267 

191] 

1906-07 

230,090,328 

11571 

3 71,558,110 

[156] 

108,864,534 

107] 

79,506,1 33 

non 

1 907-08 

228,187,820 

1151J 

181,126,298 

[104] 

130,022,266 

[80] 

84,940,000 

1108] 

1 908-09 

235,089,120 

I15bj 

181,436,718 

[165] 

129,265,733 

1801 

80,885,733 

[1031 

1909-10 

250,521,004 

U67J 

1 89,585,924 

[172] 

120,174,800 

[74] 

79,617,600 

[101 J 

1910-11 

256,438,014 

1170J 

186,925,117 

[170] 

123,947,734 

[77] 

84,158,943 

[107] 

1911-12 

203,51 5,774 

[1751 

184,720,534 

[168] 

137,788,933 

[851 

57,251,467 

[73] 

1912-13 

281 815,329 

L187J 

186,632,380 

[169] 

127,82(),800 

[79] 

69,733,200 

[89] 

1913-14 

291,715,041 

[191] 

197,419,430 

[179] 

103,038,000 

[04] 

70,061,600 

[89] 

3 914-15 

302,550,697 

[201] 

191,838,946 

[174] 

114,689,200 

[711 

84,307,733 

[107] 

1915-16 

340,433,163 [2201 

21 4,900,383 

[195] 

143,602,000 

[89] 

93,776,667 

[1191 

1916-17 

292,594,020 [194J 

208,090,279 

[189] 

12(),260,800 

[78] 

79,259,723 [1017 

J 917-18 

300,623,768 

t240| 

195,231,592 

[1771 

89,115,311 

[051 

10,445,866 

[1391 

1918-19 

320,645,780 

[217J 

180,817,744 

[164] 

43,122,933 

[27] 

10,445,866 

[13] 


• The figures for years previous to 1905-00 relate to the calendar yc'ur as it has been found 
impossible to procure complete data for the oflicial year. t For calendar year. 

The following statement Illustrates the variations m puces of Indian tea sold at auction 
sales in Calcutta and in declared values of exports by sea m 1888-89 and the six years ending 
1918-19, the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as lOO in each case. The figures 
represent the average of the puces per pound of tea from all districts at each sale • — 


Year. 

Average pnecof 
Indian tea. 

Average declari'd 
value of Kxpoits 
by Sea. 

Price. 

Variation. 

Price. 

Vanation. 

1888-89 

As. p. 

8 2 

136 

As. p. 

8 8 

124 

1913-14 

7 9 

129 

8 3 

118 

1914-15 

7 7 

126 

8 3 

118 

1915-16 . . . . . . . , . . 

8 11 

149 

9 5 

135 

1916-17 

8 8 

144 

9 2 

3 31 

1917-18 

7 3 

321 

7 10 

112 

1918-19 

8 0 

133 

8 9 

125 


The following table shows the quantity of h^a, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption m India during the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 (the figures in the last column 
being calculated after adding stocks left from previous year and left at end of year; • — 


Production. Net exports. Available balance, 
lbs lbs. lbs. 

1914- 15 312,401,411 293,685,389 19,611,022 

1915- 16 . ... 372,202,674 330.520,736 31,105,038 

1916- 17 .. .. * . . . 370,313,559 283,345,612 38,968,047 

1917- 18 371,296,338 346,670,007 42,120,331 

1918- 19 380,458,975 312,017,339 50,441,636 
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EXPORTS OF INDIAN TEA. 

Quantity (in lbs ) of Indian Tea exported by sea (distinguished by countries of final destination) 
and by land m the years 1914-15 to 1918-19. — 


By Sea. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1 

1 

1916-17. 

1917-18. I 

1918-19. 

United Kingdom . 

Best of Europe 

Africa 

237,303,792' 

20.553,116' 

1,412,517 

250,290,291 

30,821.708 

2,360,123 

224,927,894 

27,720,012 

2,393,863 

206,963,510 

9,150,365 

11,442,137 

282,205,190 

1,801,569 

3,399,875 

Canada 

U S. A 

Rest of America . . 

10,950,015 

2,737,534 

228,631 

8,842,135 

3,442,908 

953,750 

8,443,092 

3,031.048 

741,018 

21,152,017 

20.065,481 

2,100,414 

920,472 

1,851,289 

4,842,875 

Ceylon 

China . . 1 

Persia 

Asiatic Turkey 

Rest of Asia 

3,202,020 
8,308 902 
2,019,231 
1,229,820 
1,713,689 

4,300,902 

9,804,590 

0,875,505 

2,327,150 

2,744,201 

3,047,157 

9,304,738 

1,202,899 

1,482,977 

2,310,185 

4,484,234 

3,244,082 

3,486,300 

1,970,540 

3,749,376 

1,283,080 

620,990 

8,358,109 

7,985,443 

2,690,825 

Australasia 

By land 

10,090,605 

1,785,010 

9,590,672 

1,942,070 

5,100,399 

1,154,944 

10,770,375 

1,439,530 

7,397.391 

2,982,500 

GRA.ND Total ..i 

302,550,097 

340,433,1031 

1 292,594,0201 360, 0*'!, 933] 

320,046,780 


Quantity of Tea exported bv sea and by land to foreign Countries from India, Ceylon, and 
China, in the years 1890-97 to 1918-19, with \ariations m index numbers, taking the liguro 
for 1890-97 as 100 









China, t 




India. 


Ceylon. 

* 

Black 
and green. 

Brick, 

tablet and dust. 

1896-97 


Ihs. 

150,121,245 

[100] 

1])S 

110,095,194 

[100] 

lbs 

101,538,9 53 

[100] 

lbs 

78,507,333 

[100] 

1897-98 


152,314,905 

noil 

114,4(>0,318 

[104] 

137,097,600 

l»51 

75,781,807 

|981 

1898-99 


158,539,488 

[105] 

122,395,518 

[lllj 

117,907.200 

1921 

08,017,007 

[87] 

1899-1900 


177,1 1)3,999 

illH] 

129,001,908 

[IIHJ 

153,009,()()7 

[95 1 

71,205,007 

t91] 

1900-01 


14)2,300,058 

182,594,350 

11281 

119,261,603 

[136] 

141,270,933 

[901 

52,190,007 

[00] 

1901-02 


[121] 

144,275,008 

[111] 

119,390,000 

[74] 

42,740,533 

[54] 

1902-03 


183,710,931 

[122] 

150,829,707 

n J7] 

128,220,933 

[79] 

78,512,400 

[100] 

14)03-04 


209,552,150 

[1^9] 

149,227,236 

11 55] 

140,607,867 

r«»i 

83,813,000 

[1071 

1904-05 


214,300,325 

[142] 

157,4)24),333 

1143] 

132,300,933 

312,152,533 

[83] 

01,493,733 

[781 

1905-06 


210,770,360 

[144] 

171,256,70 3 

ri.>oj 

[69 1 

70,784,207 

[9J] 

1900-07 


230,04)0,328 

1107] 

171,558,110 

[150] 

108,804,534 

[071 

79,506,133 

[101] 

1907-08 


228,187,820 

[151J 

181,120,298 

[loij 

130,022,260 

[80J 

8 ,940,000 

L108J 

1908-09 


235,089,120 

[150] 

181,436,718 

[105] 

129,205,733 

[80] 

80,885,733 

[103] 

1909-10 


250,521,064 

[107] 

189,585,924 

[172] 

120,174,800 

[741 

79,617,600 

[101] 

1910-11 


256,438,614 

[170] 

180,925,117 

[1701 

123,917,731 

[77] 

84,158,943 

[107] 

1911-12 


263,515,774 

[175] 

184,720,534 

rio»i 

137 788,933 

[85] 

57,251,467 

[73] 

1912-13 


281,815,329 

[187] 

186,032,380 

1109] 

127,826,800 

[79] 

69,733,200 

[89] 

1913-14 


291,715,041 

[194] 

i 197,419,430 

ri79j 

109,250,733 

[68] 

82,274,400 

[105] 

1914-15 


302,556,697 

[201] 

191,838,946 

[174] 

117,337,867 

[73] 

81,125,333 

[103] 

1915-16 


340,433,163 

[220] 

214,900,383 

[195] 

14 5,662,000 

[89] 

93,776,667 

1119] 

1916-17 


292,594,026 

[194] 

208,090,279 

[189] 

120,2()0,800 

[78] 

79,259,733 

[101] 

1917-18 


300,623,708 

[240] 

i 195,231,592 

[177] 

89,115,333 

[55] 

60,936,660 

[78] 

1918-19 


320,045,780 

[217J 

1 180,817,744 

I 

[104] 

43,422,933 

[27] 

10,445,806 

[13] 


• The figures for years previous^ to 1905-06 and also for 1917-18 and 1918-19 relate to the 
calendar year, as it has been found impossible to procure complete data for the otfieial ^ I'ar 
t For calendar year. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
Into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who^ on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
Is so universally believed In by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was granted to 
Fort Qloster, near Calcutta, authorikiug it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 

S lanted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
3 be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic (gardens, 
Calcutta ; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appar- 
ently Mr. Gannon’s near Ghikmuglnr. This was 
established in 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually fi^own coffee on 
theWynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Oockbum’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s, in 1840 Mr. Qiasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilglri hills. 

The Position of the Industry. — ^The report- 
ed area under cpffee has shown a continuous 
diminution since 1896. 

It is reported that in some of the coffee- 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
-nbbrr Thi' advent of large supplies of cheap 


Brazilian coffees in the markets of Europe has; 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee Industry of India very seriously; 
but the following figures of export trade show 
no marked change in the position since 1902, 
except in the last three years : — 


1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 00 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Cwts. 

269,165 

291,254 

829,647 

360,182 

228,004 

244,234 

302,022 

282,645 

272,249 

241,085 

267.000 

260.000 

290.000 

177.000 

198.000 

196.000 

219.000 


The exports to the United Kingdom have 
in the last few years fallen off considerably, 
there has been a great diminution in the trade 
with France, but exports to other Continental 
countries have shown some increase. No esti- 
mate of the quantity of cotlee consumed in 
India can be given. 
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The Forests. 


The necessity of protecting the vast forest 
areas in India and Burma was first recognised 
In the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1886 Doctor Cleghom was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests In 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide- 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none loo soon, 
for already in many localities the wanton hack- 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not bo ex- 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce a system of conservative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
importance to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period in England, the Government of India, 
as a commencement, enhsted the services of 
three German Forest Officers. The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Detricli 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., F.R s. and it was to his extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Indian Army. In 1869 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
joined the service, having received their train- 
ing either in Germany or in France, and this 
system of continental training remained in 
force until 1876, after which the training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy. The first batch of Cooper's 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
and the last in 1907, after which date the train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. In this way the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to collect by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry 
on the administration of their State forests. 
The total strength of the Imperial Establish- 
ment at the present time is 237, of whom 29 
are administrative officers and 219 Executive 
officers, among the latter are included In- 
structors and Research Officers who are employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun_ j 

In order to keep pace with the recruitment | 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened ' 
in 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest | 
Rangers. Recently this School has been con - 1 
verted into a College and the instruction ex- < 
tended to include a course for training men for | 
the Provincial Services. Besides the Forest ; 
Collage at Dehra two new Rangers’ Schools ( 
have been established, one at Pyinmana in j 
Burma and the other at Coimbatore in Madras, t 
Besides this nearly every Province has estab- ' 


lisbed a local Forest School for the training 
of the lower subordinate establishment. 

Area of State Forests. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
in 1917-18, 251,612 square miles, or nearly 
one-qUartcr of the whole of India and 
Burma. Of this 101,238 square miles 
are Reserved Forests, 8,750 square miles Pro- 
tected Forests and 141,527 square miles Un- 
classed forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The dis- 
tribution of these areas is by no means uniform, 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nep^ 
frontier westward through the United Pro- 
vmros and the Punjab. In the Gangctic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except aiong the rivers 
nor docs ope come across large wooded tracts 
until one enters the Central Provinces and the 
Godavari catchment area. From there south- 
ward in the Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in largo 
blocks, while on the Westem Ghats, In the 
Nilgins and Anamalis, arc found some of the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The East 
Coast of India is fairly well stocked with forest 
growth, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Puri and again in the 
Sundarbans, while the Andaman Isles 
densely wooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure and Outturn. 

The gross Revenue from State forests in 
1917-18 amounted to Rs. 4,09,69,267, while the 
expenditure stood at Rs 2,11,67,063, giving a 
net revenue of Rs 1,98,12,194. The total out- 
turn of timber and fuel in that year amounted 
to 328} million cubic feet. The bamboos removed 
were valued at 15} lakhs of rupees, while the 
total revenue derived from wood was 323 lakhs 
of rupees and from Minor Products 33 lakhs 
of rupees. 

From the above figures it will be readily 
understood that not only is the revenue realised 
by the State considerable but that the hand- 
' ling of such large amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of officers. 

Management. 

The system under which the State forests 
are managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all cases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department has been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, based on European 
systems of management. The system most 
usually adopted in India, especially for work- 
ing tlie valuable teak and sal forests, is the 
Selection System, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of all age classes through- 
out the forest. In a few cases such as in deodar 
and other coniferous forests and also in a few 
instances in sal forests, the Uniform Method 
or a system by which trees of more or less 
uniform age are grouped together has been 
applied and the method of mere intense 
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maDagement may come into more general use in 
the mture, as a greater number of trained 
oflBcers become available. In many cases, 
owing to the destruction of the forests in the 
past, it has only been possible to prescribe 
improvement Fellmg, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced. 
The forests which are destined to supply smaU 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tion are generally worked by either the Cop- 
pice with Standard or Pure Coppice methods, 
according to the state and composition of the 
forest, while certain areas have been put aside 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder Eeserves 
or as grazing areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Tiigono- 
metrical Survey Department. The area for 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
was roughly 86, 60S square miles in 1917-18, 
to which figure yearly additions arc being made. 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
detailed maps. Working Plans are prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1917-18 about 60,724 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with. 

Method of Extraction. 

Once the forests have been organized and 
plans of working prepared by an officer put 
on special duty tor the purpose, it reraams for 
the executive officers to arrange for the ex- 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro- 
visions of the sanctioned plans. This work 
is carried out in various ways in different loca- 
lities. Sometimes it is done departmcntally, 
as for Instance in certain divisions on the West 
Coast and also in three or four of the western 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma. 'J’his system 
which had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and con- 
tractors could not be obtained, has now gene- 
rally been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work the forests or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case 
of the valuable teak forests of Burma the 
system of granting leases for a period of from 
10 to 20 years has generally been adopted and 
has been found to work satisfactorily, the 
trees for fclhng being marked by the Forest 
Department. In other provinces this system 
has been adopted on a more restricted scale, 
and in India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profitable. 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
ut up for auction, which gives the highest 
idder the right to collect the produce from 
the forest for a given period, generally one 
year. In order to meet the requirements of 
the local population a system of issuing per- 
mits is in force, the permit being issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain their requirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass, etc., with- 
out delay and without having to pay enhanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to grazing 
Is dealt with in the same way. 

Important Timbers. 

The forests of British India contain a vast 
number of trees and woody plants, in fact a 
ar greater number than is generally realized 


by the public. For instance the number of 
tree species is about 2,600, while the number 
of woody shrubs and climbers is not for short 
of that total. Of all Indian species of timber 
teak stands first, both in quality and as to the 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. Sal comes next in importance and is 
obtained in the greatest quantities from the 
United Provinces and Nepal, while a very 
considerable amount is also available from 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. Of other 
species of nearly equal importance is deodar' 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal- 
wot)d, sissoo and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for buildmg pur- 
poses and furniture making ; the sundri-wood 
of the Sundarbans and Bassein, used in boat 
and carriage building ; Andaman and Burman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car- 
riages, furniture and railway carriages; the 
Pymkado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world ; 
the Bed Sandars of Madras, babul, the m or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other purposes and Khair from 
which “ Cutch " IS obtained. A great variety 
of other useful timbers could be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance to the above, which 
go to supply the requirements of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Foiest Products, the 
most important come under the mam heads, 
fibres, and flosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resiirs! 
rubber, drugs and spices, edible products, 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellancoiui 
products. The number is very large, while 
some of them are of considerable economio 
importance, so much so that they realized nearly 
137 lakhs of rupees in 1917-18. It is not pos- 
sible to do more than to mention one or two 
of the most important of these commodities, 
as for instance myrabolams for tanning. Cutch 
is of even greater importance, being pro- 
duced chiefly m Burma and the United Pro- 
vinces though also prepared on a more limited 
scale elsewhere. Another equally well known 
product IS lac, produced chiefly in Sind and the 
Central Piovmccs, which besides being used lo- 
cally, is annually exported in the form of shellac. 
Of other Minor Forest Products which deserve 
mention are rosha and lemon oils; gum kino, 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thitsi damar and rubber, 
wluch are classed as exuded products; sabal 
grass for papermaking and munj grass for 
fibre and thatching; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil, sandal and agar wood oil and the 
essential oils obtained from them ; simul floss 
used for stufiing pillows ; kamella powder 
and lac dye used for dyeing ; podophyllum 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper and 
strychnme, come under the head of drugs and 
spices; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values. 

From what has been said above it will be 
seen that the Mmor Products obtained from 
the Indian forests play by no means a small 
part in the economy and commerce of the 
country. 
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The Statement bfelow relating to Exports of Forest Products is taken from the “Annual 
Betnrn of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British India “for 1917-18, recently 
issued : — 


Articles of Forest Produce. 

Quantity in Tons of 

20 cwt in tile case 
of teak and other 
timbers, cubic 
tons. 

Valuation at Port 
of shipment in 
1917-18. 


Average of 

5 years 
1912-13 to 
1916-17. 

In 1917-18 

Total. 

Per Ton, 

Caoutchouc raw 

1,851 

3,703 

B'^. 

1,62,19,334 

Bs. 

4,310 

r Button . 

1,046 

138 

4,24,229 

3,074 

Lac J Shell 

16,023 

14,484 

3,59,14,763 

2,480 

{. Stick, seed and other kinds 

2,2.58 

1,499 

14,39,042 

960 

Cutch and Gamble i 

3,955 

2,107 

0,71,267 

319 

Myrabolams ... 

02,847 

40,777 

47,20,542 

116 

Cardamums .... 

165 

399 

12,03,312 

8,016 

Sandal, Ebony and other ormimeiital 
woods . . . • 

(a) 

(«) 

7,89,528 


Teak 

42,934 

14,931 

31,25,167 

209 

Other timbers 

5,226 

1,574 

1,14,814 

73 


Total in li)17'18 
„ 1916-17 

„ 1915-16 

„ 19M-15 

„ 1013-14 


()4C,:iO,99« 

2,9934,737 

4,70,30,443 

4,17,19,407 

4,^)4,25,118 


(a) Quantity (vvliollitr l.y wuj;ht oi iuc:ibimnuiit) i.s not recorded. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


In a brochure published in 1917 the Govern- 
ment oflicially reviewed their work and indicated 
tl)e scope of its development and its potenti- 
alities The most interesting part of this memo- 
randum was that which summarised the develop- 
ment of Indian forest industries First amongst 
these was placed the Indian pine resin industry 
In this It was stated that from very small begin- 
nings in the United Provinces and later in the 
Punjab the industry has grown until for the year 
ending 30th June 1916, the annual resin collec- 
tion in the United Provinces and the Punjab 
amounted to 69,980 maunds net (2,592 tons), 
the operations covering 62,000 acres of forest 
with 2,141,000 blazes or channels in work giving 
employment to at least 2,400 operatives. The 
gross revenue was Bs. 5,04,249, the gross trad- 
ing account profit Bs. 1,73,892 and the net trad 


Ing account profit Bs. 1,46,794, while tbe Invest- 
ed capital stood at Es 1,61,905. The possibi- 
lities of development of the pine industry are 
considerable. 

Next m regard to paper it was pointed out 
that the present demand is supplied by the mills 
in India to a small extent. Of the total demand 
the Indian paper mills produced in normal 
times about 25,000 tons which during the war 
has nsen nearly to 30,000 tons. The imports 
of paper and paste board in India in 1914-15 
amounted to 51,390 tons valued at £ 709,372 or 
including note paper at a total of £ 879,298. The 
demand for paper in India may therefore be put 
at about 75,000 tons per annum of which India 
supplies one-third. In the matter of paper pulp 
India imports 13,250 tons. The most important 
raw material used In Indiais Sabaibhabar or baib 
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g rass, which is obtained from the forests of 
engal, Chhota Nagpore, Orissa, Nepal and the 
United Provinces. The enormous supplies of 
bamboos and eiephant grass available could be 
utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons 
of paper and pasteboard wliich India now Im- 
ports annually. 

Another promising forest industry is matches. 
The difficulties under which the industry 
labours is that imported matches are very 
cheap. Great difficulties had been ex- 
perienced in obtaining first class indigenous 
timber within the working figure of cost, railway 
freight has hit the local trade and the cost of 
landing the timber at the factory site has in many j 


cases turned out to be excessive. In spite of 
these difficulties the industry still persists and 
the solution of the problem in Northern 
India is found to lie in the erection of portable 
or semi-portable splint machines in the 
vicinity of the spruce and silver fir forests and 
by exporting the prepared splints to central 
match factories in the plains. 

Another promising industry is the antiseptic 
treatment of timber which has given good results 
but for its full development requires the establish- 
ment of the manufacture of coal tar creosote 
locally. 

The following figures show the steady 
growth of the forest revenue m recent years. 


Financial results of Forest Administration in British India from 1804-65 to 1018-14 (in 
lakhs of rupees) the latter being the latest date m the most recent quinquennial official review. 


Quinquennial period. 

Oros.s revenue 
(average per 
annum). 

'Expenditure 
(average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage of 
surplus to 
gross revenue. 


Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 . . 

37-4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 . . 

56-3 

39 3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . . 

60*6 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

88-2 

50*1 

32 1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

110*7 

74 3 

42 4 

3b* 3 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

159*5 

86*0 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

177*2 

98*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1890-1900 to 1903-04 .. 

190*6 

112 7 

83*9 

4i*7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . . 

296*0 

163 7 

132*3 

44*7 


Tills statement exhibits the striking fact that 
the surplus increased nearly ten-told durmg 
the fifty years, and that it averaged £ 882,000 
sterling per annum during the last quinquennial 
period, without including the large sum represent- 
ed by the value of forest produce given away 
free or removed by right boidors, which at a rough 
estimate amounts to over £ 400,000* The in- 


crease in the surplus is all the more satisfactory 
when It is considered that all capital expenditure 
has been met from revenue and that a consider- 
able proportion of this expenditure is incurred 
on silvicultural and other operations which as a 
rule do not show any return for a long peiiod 
of time. 



AREA Of FOREST LANDS, OUTTURN Of PRODUCE, and REYENDB and EXPESDITORB Of FOREST DEPARTMENT. 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Ficut elastica, a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Hbasia Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Charduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Division, as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Eamrup Division There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burman forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Ceara and Castilloain various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1008 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubber 
Is being grown as a commercial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 
confined to Assam^ Burma, and the Madras 
Presidency 

Acres. No. of trees. 

Assam 4,681 1S7,4.‘{0 

IViadras 12,022 1,C.J6,476 

Burma 20,544 4,011,399 

Total .. 46,247 6,685,305 

The yield of Assam plantations is relatively 
small, and the number of trees to the acre is 
much less than in Madras and Burma. The 


r outturn of Madras in 1013 was more than 
double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old are not yet pro- 
ductive. All jilanting is stump planting about 
9 to 12 months old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years from the date of planting. The 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
I trees is to 3 lbs per tree per year The 
I capital invested is from £22 to £25 per acre. 

I a’he average cost of production is about Is. 

' (id. to Is 10 Id per lb 

There has been a steady development in the 
exports of rubber from India. The ex- 
ports in 1017-18 amounted to 8,430,000 lbs., tl\e 
higlie'-t on record, nearly eiglit times the annual 
average exports during the pre-war quinquen- 
nium In 1918-1 9 the exports rose to 1 1,907,000 
lbs The question of annually collecting detailed 
statistics regarding nibbber production is under 
1 the consideration of the Government of India. 
The report of the Industrial Commission points 
out that rubber manufacture has not been 
started in India. “This industry ”, it adds , 
*‘is one of tliose that are essential m the national 
interest and should bo inaugurated, it necessary, 
by special measures.” 

Bibliography. — For fuller details sec “ Dic- 
tionary oi the Economic Products of India” 
and the abridged edition of the same published 
in 1908 under the title The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India ” by Sir George Watts; and the 
“ Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” by 11. S. Pearson, pub* 
lished by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


The total imports of matches into British 
India in 1917-18 were over 18 million gross, 
valued at approximately Its. 2,34 lakhs. 
This figure fell in 1918-19 to 11 million moss 
(of which 97 per cenf came from Japan) \ allied 
at Rs 88 lakhs Bntisli matches liave almost 
disappeared trom the market Japanese matches 
are ordinarily of very inferior quality, but 
they arc cheap, and as the Indian is content 
with a poor quality at a low price, tlicsc matches 
are occupying the market to the exclusion of 
the more highly priced matches and even to the 
detriment of the cheap Swedish matches The 
percentage shares of the United Kingdom, Japan, 
and Sweden m tiie pre-war year were 7 63, 
and 26 lespcctively, in 1916-17 the percentages 
were 4*83 and 13. 

In normal years matches are also imported 
from Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium. 
In the opinion of the Forest experts at Dehra 
Dun there is an abundance of raw material in 
this country for match manufacture. 

Indian timbers for matches.— In an article 
in the Indian match industry which appeared 
in the Indian AgrvcuUurigt the woods of the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints: Bombax %nsignej B. 
nudabariam (simul), Anihocephalns Cadamba 
(kadam), Sarcocep?uUu8 cordatus, Spondias 
wumgifera (amra), and Engelhardtia spicata 
(palash). These woods ore not the best *ot the 


purpose, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly. 

The attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
in Rangoon and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment. Further investigations arc said to be 
necessary in order to settle tlie question as to 
the most suitable woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion it is thought that Burma will be able to 

g roduce matches of first-class quality It may 
e added that in 1912, the latest year for which 
complete' statistics are available, there were 
six match factories in India. 

The Law in India prohibiting the import- 
ation of the old sulphur matches as from July 
Ist, 1913, has not senously affected the position 
of the Swedish manufacturers, as they were 
able to supply another “ strlke-anywhere” 
match to take the place of the kind then pro- 
hibited, but as the new kind is dearer to manu- 
facture the prices have gone up, and are 
likely to rise still further. 
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PAPER MAKING. 


This industry before the war did not make 
the headway in India that had been anticipated, 
there being only 11 mills at work now with an 
authorised capita! of Rs. 49| lakhs, from which 
the output in 1916-17 was 31,900 tons compared 
with 26,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average Further increases in outturn are 
hampered by the inability to secure new machi- 
nery and the irregular arrivals of chemicals of 
which the cost continues steadily to rise. 

In India the effects of the war were 
immediately felt in the rise in the price of wood- 
pulp, which is used In considerable quantities by 
mills. The liigli cost of imported woodpulp and 
the increasing price paid for raw materials such 
as baib grass, the cost of transporting the raw 
material to the mills, and the temporarily high 
cost of chemicals are the cliief obstacles to the 
development of the local industry. The posi- 
tion may be greatly improved when the ni'W 
sources of raw materials are exploited and the 
products made readily available. The total 
consumption of paper in India is at present 
estimated at about 80,000 tons per annum, of 
which over 30,000 tons are manufactured in 
India, and the balance (chiefly high class station- 
ery) IS imported. The war has beim of great 
advantage to Indian paper mills as it has re- 
sulted in curtailing the competition from abroad, 
and Indian mills have accordingly been able, 
with the decreased supply for consumption, 
to raise their prices. 

There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, v%Zy at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There arc also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

The existence of the local industry depends 
chiefly on the supply of Sabai grass which on 
account of unfavourable seasons sometimes 
yields short crops. It is of great importance, 
therefore, to look for materials aflording a 
constant outturn, and various reports have 
been published on the available paper-making 
materials. Considerable attention has been 
devoted to Bamboo, since 1875 when it was 
found that this plant— of which there are four 
chief varieties in India — yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enqmring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 


should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boding, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and mtcrnodcs. IIis results were embodied 
in the “Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
in 1911, Mr. R. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp In 
1915 Mr Dhniva Sunianas published a pamph- 
let, Dendroc.ilamus Strict us Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as tin* result of investigations earned on 
in Bansda State. 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India It is a peren- 
nial glass plentiful in drier ti.icts from Chota 
Nagpur and Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Tcral. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj IS between three to four lakhs of rnaunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
m October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36*6 to 45 5 
per cent of bleached cdlnlose A rej^ort bv Mr. 
R S I’curson, J orest Ecoriom^t, Dehra Dun, 
o'l the use of elephant grasses in Assam wa^, 
l.ssu^d m 1919 The most important species 
of grass found m the areas m which inv(*stigation 
lias been made are Kliagra (Saccharum '>ponta- 
nemn) and Batta {Snccharum narenqn), nith 
jiatclies of Nal (Phraqm\U’s Tcarhi) on the moie 
swampv ground Hand samples ot the above 
glasses weie si*nt to JOngiand to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The results w(*re Sritisfactory and proved that a 
very fair epialitv of papcir can lie produced from 
these grisses at a iclauvely low puce. Small 
samples ot s leh paper can be obtained i)v persons 
inteiested in tliese grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist, ]'’uiest B^cscaich Institute, Dehra Dun, 
who can also supply further det'uls. 

Imported materials. — Paper-making mate- 
rials, mostly woodpulp, arc normally imported 
to a great extent from the United Kingdom, 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden, and Germany. Of 
chemicals the bleaching material, caustic soda, 
and sulphur or sulphuric acid are imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. Rosin is 
already being manufactured by the Forest 
Department in the United Provinces, from crude 
resin obtained by tapping pine trees in the 
Himalayan forests, and the product is taken by 
the paper mills in India. 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of production are available 
for the years 1917 and 1918. 



1917. 

1918. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

4, fill, 045 

6,017,089 

1,506,444 


+33*4 

Cold 

2,221,889 

2.060,152 


ibi,737 

—7*3 

Salt 

983,167 

1,644,211 

*661,054 


+07-2 

Manganese-ore (o) 

1,501,080 

1,481,735 

.... 

19,345 

—1-3 

Petroleum 

1,092,965 

1,131,904 

38,939 

— 

+3*6 

Tungsten-ore 

623,074 

726,321 

103,247 



+16*6 

Mica (a) 

608,1 73 

625,741 

117,568 


-i-23*l 

Saltpetre 

627,606 

689,190 

61,524 

- - T T 

+11*7 

Lead and Lead-ore 

397,478 

450,477 

52,999 

.... 

+13*3 

Silver 

237,216 

296,696 

58,480 

.... 

+24*7 

Building Materials 

249,776 

238,355 


11,421 

—4*5 

Tin and^Tin-ore . . 

94,495 

134,635 

40,140 


+42*1 

Jade Stone (a) 

67,502 

124,113 

66,611 

.... 

+83*9 

Monazite 

66,489 

68,819 

2,330 

.... 

+4*6 

Chromite 

26,215 

62,063 

25,848 

— 

+98*6 

Iron -ore 

39,977 

47,298 

7,321 


+18*3 

Euby, Sapphire and 

61,831 

40,310 

.... 

11,521 

—22*2 

Clay 

9,020 

13,623 

4,603 

.... 

+61 

Steatite 

0,470 

10,921 

4,451 


+68*1 

Magnesite 

14,669 

4,641 

.... 

9,918 

—68*1 

1 

Corundum 

3,875 

4,106 

231 

.... 

+ 6 

Copper-ore 

30,162 

4,063 

.... 

*26,109 

—86 6 

Ai>atlte 

.... 

3,400 

3,400 


.... 

Barytes 

.... 

2,948 

2,948 

• . . • 

.... 

Diamond 

1,826 

2,625 

799 

.... 

+43 

Ochre 

1,629 

1,959 

830 

.... 

+20-2 

Oypsum 

1,035 

1,139 

104 

.... 

+10*1 

Asbestos 

303 

965 

662 

.... 

+218*6 

Alum 

8,707 

960 


2,747 

—74*1 

Bauxite 

620 

894 

”'*274 

.... 

+44*2 

Graphite 

647 

361 


186 

—34 

Aquamarine 

297 

180 


i 117 

—39*4 

Amber 

684 

87 


! 697 

—87*3 

Molybdenite 

626 

62 


! 564 

—90*1 

Potash 

.... 

46 

’ 46 

.... 

.... 

Antimony-ore 

139 



139 


Samarskite 

2 

4 

2 

.... 

+i6o 

Platinum 

19 

2 


17 

—89*5 

Agate 

255 



255 


Bismuth . . 

163 



163 

.... 

Total 

13,266,666 

15,771,085 

2,749,365 

244,836 

+18*8 




+2,504,519 



(a) Export values. 



The feature which stands out most promi- 
Aeutly in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
h&s been done to develop those minerals which 
art essentiai to modem metallurgical and che- 
mi«al industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for -export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chenust armed with cheap supplies of sul- 

g huric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
•eights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote locahties, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position m the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of exiflosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 


Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal — Grondwana coal-flolds. Outside 
Bengai the most important nunes are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, but there are a number 
of smaller mines which have been worked at 
one time or another. 

Provincial production of coal during the 
years 1917 and 1918. 
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Province. 

1917. 

1918. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Hyderabad . . 
North-West Frontier 

680,629 

1 

659,122 

Province . . 

2151 

240 

Punjab 

49,869 

60,418 

Kajputana 

6,045 

11,334 

_J]rotal 

18,212,918 

20,721,543 


Province. 

1917. 

1918. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

Baluchistan . . 

301,480 

40,785 

294,484 

43,125 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,631,571 

11,932,419 

6,302,295 

13,679,080 

Central India . . 

Central Provinoes . . 

198,407 

371,498 

199,976 

481,470 


Output in 1918. — There was a large Increase 
in the output in 1917 which was 17,3126,384 tons. 
'Phis record rose in 1918 to 19,817,039 tons. 
1’liis is an unprecedimted increase ol 2,520,655 
tons, or 14*55 per cent o\er the output m 
1917. The opening stocks were 515,874 
tons and the closing stocks were 1,785,732 
tons. The despatches amounted to 15,920,804 
tons and the collierv consumption 1,948,764 
tons (9*82 per cent of the output) The 
amount of coal delivered to coking was 707,613 
tons from which 185,99.2 tons of hard coke and 
210,269 tons ot soft coke were made .4s m 
1917 this increase was general, the onlv decrease 
hemg m Assam The output in Bengal increased 
bv nearly two-thirds of a million tons The 
"hief increase, howevc’r, was in Bihar and 
Orissa, being very nearly one and three-quarters 
of a million tons. 

War Conditions — Of the total output 
18,977,911 tons or 95*62 per cent were raised in 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the percentage of 
the previous five years being 95*87. The 
difficulty of drawing any compaiison betwei'ii 
the conditions m 1917 and pre w'ar conditions 
IS obvious In 1018, practically the whole of 
the trade was under tlie Coal (iontrolk-r. One 
of the first steps taken was to restrict the output 
of collieries working th(3 jioorer class coals. 
Whether as a result of this or not, the 25 largest 
concerns, the great majority of whom in 1917 
showed decrease's, as compared with the previous 
year, showed, m the vear under report, merea.ses 
in 18 case's 'I'ho general opinion is that the 
result of the rcstiictions aiiovc mentioned was to 
induce laiiour to thesej huger collieries, although 
other c.ius(*s eontiiPnte3d to a general increase of 
l.ihouT supply All coal, except tliat of markedly 
inferior quality, w.vs reniiisitioned, at jiriees fixed 
by the Conti oiler or the basis of cost of pioduc- 
t'on plm a certain prollt, the result being that 
practically every consumer in India n-ceived 
his coal from th.it officer. There was a certain 
.and very hmiti'd amount of free coal, of an 
inferior elriracter, whu;h naturally, under the 
circumstances, fetched abnormally higher prices, 
hut, as stated, the amount was very limited, 
owing to the fact that these collieries were 
restnetod in output and also owing to the fact 
that requisitioned coal had priority as regards 
wagon.s In other provinces there was a decrease 
in Assam, 2*47 per cent, and increases m the 
Central Provinces 29*60 per cent , in the North- 
West frontier ProMneo (output negligible), 
11*62 per cent., in the Punjab, 1 12 per cent, 
and in Baluchistan 5*74 per cent. 
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The Output per person employed during the and below ground. Thw largely increased 
year was (a) below ground 181 ton«i and (b) aliove output w'ould tend to show that Indian colliery 
and below ground 11” tons The figures for the owners did not suffer much from scarcity al 
five years preceding were (at) 178 and (b) 114. machinery and plant from overseas If, hov- 
Takmg each group of coalfields sepaiafely, over, hostilities had not f con suspended whrn 
these flgiiri's were as follow'. . — Bengal and they were and manufacturers m the United 
liihar (a) 185 and 182, (b) 115 and IIG * Assam Kingdom bad not been sctfiec to execute orders 
(a) 150 and 150, (b) 06 and 106 ; Baluehisfcin («) from India, many of which were long overdue, 
76 and 70, (6) 43 and 45 , the Central Pro*vince.s the scarcity of niatenals, especially in the case 
(fl) 122 and 122, (h) 79 and 82, and the Ihiniab ot wire ror>cs, would soon have begun to affect 
and I^ortli-Wei-t frontier Province (u) 68 and the output The output m Asbam was affected 
72, (b) S7 and 48 3 he output m England in to a certain extent tow^ards the end of the year 

3916 was 323 tons per person employed below for want of wire ropes, 
ground and 251 tons per person employed aliove 

IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa arc the only pro- opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironworks 
vinccb in India m which iron ore is mimd for Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt- level, the low irround on the west side being at 
mg, however, was atone tunc a widespread m- about 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, opened iiji, and the workings indicate the exist- 
Ganges and Brahmaiiutra in which slag heaps enei' of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds perhaps 40o feet thick and proved on the dip for 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of about 500 feet The ore body appears to be 
ore from deposits that no European ironmaster intvrbeddt‘d with the Dharwar slates, from wdiich 
would regard as worth his serious consideration, it ir separali‘d hv banded hematitc-jaspers The 
Early attempts to introduce iiiUropean proasses ore itself is high-grade micaceoufl hematit.e, 
for the maiiufiieturi* of pig-iron and steel were often lat.critised at the outcrop Cross-cuts 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District, into the interior of the deposit show that the 
Since that date various other attempts have hematite heiomes very friable not far below the 
been made but none proved a suca'ss before ootorop In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
that now m operation near Barakar in Bimeal, ’ndiiding the surface lateritisation, arc almost 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was ongi- exactly reproduced in tlu* iion-ore deposits of 
nally chosen on account ot the proxinuty of (foa and llatnagiri The Tata Iron and 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
iron stone shales betweim the coal-beanng Bara- richer and purer ore-bodn s in the Baipur dis- 
kar and llaniganj stages stretches cast and west tnet, supplies of ore an* at pri'Siuit drawn from 
from the works, and for many years the clay the deposits in Mayurbhanj The orc-de posits 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- have all b(‘(*n found to take the form of roughly 
ation formed tin only supply of ore used in the lentniuUr h'ads or bodies of hematite, with 
blast funiaa*8. Recently magnetite and hema- small proportions of magnetiU*, in close asso- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhura and ciation with granite on th«* one hand and grann- 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from litieroiks on the other These latter have been 
the last named district has largt'ly replaced the noted in the field as chaniockitt'S, the term be- 
supplies of ore hitherto obf^nned near the nig employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- bably in the mam correctly, to cover typi'S of 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use ol pretty widely varying acidity In still more 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- intimate association with the ores than either 
kar and Raniganj and arc now obtaining most of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- quartz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
bhum. Some veaisago the Bengal Iron Steel quartz-iron -ore rocks. These last arc of the 
Po , Ltd . seeurod two deposits of iron-ore in types so commonly associated with Indian 
Saranda (SinglibhunO forming parts ot two large iron-ores, but are heie not so prominent as is 
hill masses known as ?fotu Burn and Buda Ihirii usually the case. 

re«peet»velv Recent pi ospertmg in this pait of There was a considerable inereaso in the 
Singhbhmn has led to the diseoverv' of num^'rous output of iron ore m 1918 Tne Tata Iron and 
additional deposits ot iron-oic the extension of Steel Pompanv prodiiecd 198,064 tons of pig non 
whu’h has been traced into Keonjharand Bonai and 130 043 tons steel including rails, while the 
States in Oris«<.‘i, a total dHtanee of some 10 Bengali ron and Steel Pompinv produced 49,348 
miles m a S S W dire<'tion At T’ansira Bum, tons of pig iron, 12,114 tons of ferro- manganese 
a poition of Notu Burn, the deposit has been and 21,77(5 tons ot cast iron castings. 

MANGANESE ORE. 

This industry commenced some twenty than the Vizagapatam mines. India now 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of producing country in the world. The most 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, the largest supply coining from the Central 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
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are somewhat varied. The peroxide Is used | £1,487.026. The ore raised in the Central Pro- 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 60 to 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 54 per cent, of the metal, and in consequence of 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown its high quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used ! freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese for use shipment charges to Europe and America, for 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the ' the whole of the ore is exported to be used prin- 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress eipally in steel manufacture in the United 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to Kingdom, Germany and the United States, 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 

reached 247,427 tons ; the following year it i Manganese was one of the minerals which were 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons) and in 1 largely affected by the war, the exports being 
1907 the figures again rose to 902,291 tons restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
In 1909, on account of the fall in puces the out- , the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
put contracted to 642,675 ions, but it almost small quantity to the United States ; the quan- 
rcgained its former position in 1910 when the 1 titv produced m 1918 .'imounted fo 415,857 tons, 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1011 | as compared uith 497,052 tons in the previous 
it fell to 670,290 tons In 1916 the output was 1 \ear Owing to a rise in ocean freights, prices 
645,204 tons valued P 0 11 . at Indian Ports at ro->c to the record figure of 44d. per unit. 

GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold ' down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
in India is derived from the Ivolar gold held 1 started on the Iriawaddy river near Myitkyma, 
in Mysore. Dming the last decade the prodiie- ' and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
tion of this mine reached its highc.st point in the amount steadily increased from year to 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised In year and leached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces fell to 5,972 ounces m 1910 increasing again 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounce.s in 1907 to 6,390 ouiue.s in 1911 and being in 1913, 
The figures for the latter years rcvi'al a small only 5,893 ounces The gold craze, which 
improvement The Kizam’s mine at llutti in was prevalent in llangoou a f.w years ago, 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable lias disappeared as suddenly as it sprang up. 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines right to dredge for gold in the bed of the Irra- 
from which gold was raisc'd wore those in the widdy river and notwithstanding the obstacles 
Dliarwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur encountered tiom tunc to time in the shape 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave , of floods, etc , the company has so far been 
an output of 2,093 ounces in 1911 but work fairly successful in its opLiations. The small 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mmes gave ■ quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
their first output of gold (luring the year 10 10, ' Central Provinces, and the Uuit(‘d Provinces is 
the amount Ix'ing 2.532 ounces, valued at lls obtained by washing Gold washing is canned on 
3,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the in a great many districts in India, but tlioro is 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till , no complete record of the amount obtained in 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- this way. The average earnings of the workers 
tamed in the year 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when , locally lor making jewellery. 

the pay chute was lost and the mine clos(jd 1 


Quantity and Value of Gold produced m India during 101 7 and 1 91 8. 



3 017. 

1918. 

(iuantity. 

Value. 1 

^ (Juaiitity. 

Value. 

Bihar and Orissa — 

0/3. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Singhbhum . . 

2,462 

10,133 

2,085 

9,906 

Burma — 





Myitkyma 

1,005*55 

3,895 

105 57 

404 

Katha 

.31 19 

118 

19*23 

71 

Upper Chindwin 

42*18 

240 

46*40 

264 

Hyderabad .. 

1.3,466*7 

52,013 

11,502*8 

44,936 

Madras ... 

20,529 

87,066 

3 7,831 

67,219 

Mysore 

536,559 

2,067,541 

504,412 

1,936,785 

Punjab 

190 '08 

857 

3 09*95 

541 

United Provinces . . 

7*31 

31 

6*37 

27 

Total 

j 574,293 01 

2,221,889 

636,118*32 

2,060,152 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found In India in two distinct 
areas — one on the cast, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands otT the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1008 the production of this field was 43 million 


gallons, and after a fall to 31^ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 56| million gallons in 1012. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts ate 
known to contain oil deposits but their Value 
IS uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near AJkyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
llamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1010, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring wag 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2^ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Kawalplndi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovert, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India during 1917 and 1918 • — 



1917. 

1918 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

liurmA — 

Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

Akyab 

10,894 

210 

10,821 

208 

Kyaukpyu 

46,821 

1,408 

46, .508 

1,487 

Yciiaugyuung Field 

176,979,020 

081,212 

203,638,043 

783,826 

Singu Field 

85,639,166 

329,635 

61,035,972 

234,934 

Yenangyat Field 

6,620,908 

24,825 

4,739,587 

17,554 

Minbu 

3,468,382 

li,452 

4,826,735 

40,223 

Thayetmyo 

30,000 

253 

63,000 

527 

(New Field) 

— 

* 

473,800 

2,369 

Amm— • 





Dibgboi (Lakhimpur) 

6,419,840 

21,170 

5,425,580 

17,807 

Badarpui 

2,924,975 

14.525 

6,574,068 

27,870 

Punjab — 





Attock 

618,598 

5,155 

750,000 

6,000 

MiauwaJi 

910 

18 

807 

9 

Total 

282,759,523 

1,092,964 

286,585,011 

1,131,004 
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Imports of kerosene decreased larsjolv in 
1918-19, being nearly 1*5 million gallon? as com- 
pared nearly 60 million gallons m 1910 
508,901 cwts ot paratlin wav, valued at £775,970, 
were exported. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica. — Amber is 

found m verv small quantities in Tinrma, the out- 
put for 1918 being onlv 2 9 cwt valued at £87 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
mining except in Travancore. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 ewts compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United* Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years In 1018 the output was 51,572 cwts 
as compared with ‘'5,800 cwts in 1017, the 
increase hem? almost entlreb^ tonlined to the 
Tiihar and Orissa field where lessees wore uiced 
t-o ineieasc tbcir output to the highest posslolc 
figure. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — The 

only perJiistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for some time Insigmflcant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 In 1014. In 1918 Burma 
yielded 15,007 cwts Copper is found m Southern 
India, m llajputana, and at various places 
along the outer Tlimalavas, but the oie is smelted 
for the metal alone, no attempt bi'ing made to 
utilize tlie by-products, Onlv 3,019 ton* were 
raised m 1918 compared with 20 , ins tons in 
1917 ; but the deen'asc is looked upon as tempo- 
rary. The onlv Lead mine of aiiv import-aiKP 
being worked m the Indian Empire is tliat of 
Bawdwin, whore a verv l/irge body of high-grade 
lead-zinc-silvei ore has now be^m blocked out 
For many years th« smelting opiTotions of the 
Company were din'cted to recovering lead and 
silver fiom tlie slags left bv the old Chinese 
miners. Those slags, how'cvei, are now prac- 
tically exhausted, and the mine has reached a 
stage* of development at w’hieh a «tcadv output 
of ore IS assured In 1918 th(‘ total output was 
19 071 tons, valued at Ks 07, 51,812 as against 
10,902 tons in the pn eeding vi'ai 

Silver is obtained as a bv- product in the 
smelting of the Icad-nne ores of Bawdwin The 
output from that source during 1918 rose, from 
1,580,557 oz in 1917, to 1,970,014 oz. valued at 
Rs. 44,33,881. 

Zinc. — monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute In 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
output fell to 196 tons in 1915, there is a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zlnc deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Shan States In Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashlo Branch of the Burma railwairs 
by a narrow-f^uge line 51 miles long, the lines 
Tpeeting at Manhpwc, Which is about 544 miles 


from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the ore for its zinc 
values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
^ta^tcd by the Burma Mines, TM , with the 
idea of recovenng the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimati'd at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
earned out at Mandalay, but later the works 
wore transferred to Namtii, about 13 miles 
Welow the mines on the narrow’-gauge railway. 
Tile deposits , W’hich comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now bi'cn taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and one is being 
w'orked. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadcitc attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadeitc. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant The ruby-mining industry of Burma 
has lately undergone a favourable change. 
In 1915 the output of gems was 251,000 
carats. 

Wolfram. — A marked feature of the deve- 
lopment of the mineral industries of India dur- 
ing recent years is the rapid rise of the wolfram 
industry in the districts of Mergui and Tavoy 
in Lower Burma. Although diere was an out- 
put of 7 tons from Mergui m 1 909, the industry 
dates practically from the following year, 1910. 
The output of wolfram in Burma rose from 
1,688 tons m 1013 to 4 528 ton* In 1917 Ihe 
output in 1918 was tons, valued at £726,321. 

Aoeoidmy to an ofllcinl noto on toe mineral pro- 
duction of Burma In 1917, about 80 per cent of 
the Burma yield eomee from the Tavov district. 
Wolfram has lately been discovered on the 
border between the Yara^thin District and the 
juoilong State. Since the close of the year 1917 
'lomc 20 tons of wolfram have been extrac- 
ted from a concession in this locality situated 
to the South of Bymgy6 peak and numerous 
other prospecting licenses are being Issued in the 
neighbourhood. Features of the new field are 
the complete absence of tin and the large 
percentage of molybdenite which is found with 
the wolfram. In consequence of the need for 
wolfram for the manufacture of hi^-speed 
steel, special measures were taken by Govern- 
ment to encourage the output. Several 
of the larger firms in Rangoon were in- 
duced to take up wolfram concessions ; the 
shortage in the supply of labour at the mines 
was met by the importation of Chinese and 
Indian labourers through Government agency ; 
the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, was relieved 
of his other duties in order that he might give 
special attention to wolfram mining; and 
the services of two Geological Officers, 
a Government Mining Engineer and an Officer 
of the Chinese Protectorate In the Federated 
Malay States were lent to the Local Govern* 
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ment to assist Ib tbe co»trol of mining methods 
and of the labour employed on the mines. On 
many of the smaller mines and on some of the 
larger ones, the methods of working still leave 
much to be desired, but with the introduction 
of a greater number of firms of standing and 
with the more efficient control which is now 
being exercised, there has been a marked im- 
provement both in output and in methods of 
mining employed. 

According to the Director of the Geological 


Survey, the total production of the world is 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car- 
rying from 60 to 70 per cent, of tungstic trioxide. 
Of this Burma produces one quarter. In Siam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development. 
Wolfram is also produced in Australia and in 
the Malay Peninsula. Formerly, Germany used 
to take over .50 per cent, of the total exports 
from India, but this is one of the minerals of 
which the export was restricted owing to the 
war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungsten-ore produced in India during 1917 and 1918 . — 



1917. 

1918. 


Quantity. ' 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Bihar and Orissa — 





Singhbhum 

20 

20,000 

2-5 

7,405 

Burma — 

Jvyaiikse 

Mergui 

Southern Shan States 

Tavov 

Thaton 

‘*368 

307 

3,(»97 .5 
J07 5 

7,43,114 

.5,08,650 

76,31,006 

2,30,402 

•1 

370 6 
287 

3,030* 1 
91*5 

250 

7,87,359 

0,21,225 

91,62,490 

2,04,945 

Rajputana — 

Marwar 

42 

1,21,950 

37*4 

1,08,079 

Total . . 

4,512 

93,46,112 

i 

4,431*2 

1,08,94,813 


Radio-active Minerals. — The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
K. C Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring in the 
pegmatite are nuca, tnpliie, iliueiiitc, toiir- 
mahne, and uranium ochre ; whitish coluin- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these imnerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months from July 1913 to February 1914, 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhi Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Singar estate. 
The first intention was to work only the five 
B<|uare miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 


was formed for tins purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German clement in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difficulties which are not encountered m coun- 
tries where mining is a siiecial calling. Tbe 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines arc agriculturists, and the supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural industry. “ The major por- 
tion of those employed,” says a report by the 
I>epartment of Statistics, ” are the aboriginal 
Dravidiaus from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
The majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
tbe output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of the 
Assam Railway and Trading Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranis, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved unsatis- 
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factory, and it is unlikely that they will in future 
be recruited/* With the increase in the depth 
of working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if the price of coal 
remains at a suflaciently high level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coai-cutting 
lants may take place. During the jieriod ot 
igh prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the vear 1018 the average number ot 
persons vvorlan" m and about the mines reini'a- 
ted bv the Indian Mines Act uas 2J7,7'8 ol 
wliom 150,001 worivcd undcrjround and 87,(»71 
on ‘he buitace "‘'his is an iru lease o( 25,8->7 
w or hers oi 12 12 per cent One hundred and 
fort\ -se V on thoiiScand tuo hundied and nineteen 
were adult males, 82, 102 were adult h'Ui.des, .iiid 
8,027 were ehiidien under 12 >i.*rs ot age '• hose 
crnploved m coal mine? numbered 170,2<^‘), 
which IS ail iTvicise ot 22,")b(i compared with 
tbo&e employed m 1017. 

Accidents. — During the vear 1018, at mines 
regulated bv the Indian Muie5 Act, 1001, there* 
were 200 fatal accidents, being an imi'-ase ot 24 
as coinpired with the iiuniber in 1017, and an 
increase ot 50 as tom pared with the average 
number of the preceding Ove \ears In one* cast 
10 lives, m tliiee cases 2 lives, and in twenty 
rases 2 lives were lost I hesc* aceubuita involvt d 
tlic loss ot 21o live>, which is an mcrca»e of 42 
as compared with 1017. 

Of these accidents the Chief Inspector ol 
Uliufs rcgaids (a) 102 as being due to iniHadteo- 
turo, (6) (•'! to the lault of dctcascd, (c) 17 to the 
fault ot fellow-wortmc'S (d) ?> to the lault ot 
suboidinate oflhcials, and (e) 21 to the fault 
of the management. Nearly half the meiease 
was m falls of root and sides. 'I' hese numbered 
110, being an meicasc ot IS over the prcMous 
year I'lghty-foui ot them occurred in the 
coallJelds ot Dcngal and ol DiLar and Orissa 
and ol this total the Jhana coalheld contributed 
nearly two- thirds 'J’his is a serious increase 
of 20 over the number in 1017 and ot 52 over 
the numbor m lOK) This increase is veiy 
largely duo to the fact that every jear more 
collieiicb reach the second stage ot woiking, 
which 13 vMnniiig the pillais. Jt is not many 


>ears ago that the number ot such collieries 
was infinitesimal, and work in India was almost 
entirely conlined 1x) the much safer first stage 
of gallery driving Thirtv-thieo of these cases 
were duo to misadventure and thirtv-eight to 
the fault ot deeeaseii, a fcnc;e bc'ing crossed, 
gcmerallv* to rob pillars unlaw hilly, m 21 ot them. 
The icmaming 1> were however pieventable 
Eight out of 42 cas*"s of “ tails ot side *’ occurred 
111 the wolfiam inmes of 'J’avov. There were 7 
accidents from exfilosives, causing 9 deaths. 
Thtic wcie 2 fat'd explosions of liie damp 
'I' wo caused 1 death in each case, but by the 
third ‘0 lives were lost The nunibci of acci- 
dents in sliatth and by haulage, the next most 
numerous ot underground accidents, increased 
slightiv Theie was, hc)we\er, a considm ible 
ineic'ase in accidents on the siirlacc These 
riumhoied 20 as eoiiijiared with 18 iii 1917 and 
the Tavov District was Tcs])onbil)le for 12 ot 
t.lu'iu I'lc'Ctioeulion was thi' cause in three 
aciidcuiis, lesiiltuig iii one death iii each case, 
'fills IS the s,«,Tne iiuu’ber as in the preceding 
Year Im'llKient I'aithing was the cause ot two 
ot them Ihe irisiall.ition ol eleftriiity m 
mines m Imli.i is mereasmg lapidJv, and thu 
imiiasi is liUelv to be still moie maiked, now 
th.it th( o UK moic tacilities for obtaining 
matciials iioiii overseas 

The death-rate per tlioiisand persons cm* 
‘plo>ed was 1 02, while that ot the iirccediiig 
liv(‘ vears was 1 01 At coal mines only, these 
tigiius weie 1 L2 and 1 1(>, .and at mines other 
than eo.d 7.5 ami 70 At coal iniiK'S in England 
dining the Un veais ending with and including 
191(), the death t.iU‘ per thousand prisons 
employed varied fiom 1 08 (lowest) to 1 b9 
(highest) 'Ihe death rate pci million tons 
I i.iised at coal ii'ines only w.is 9 91, w'hile that of 
I the preceding li\e yeais was 10 JH At coal 
iiiiiK'S m 1-aiglund, during tlu* ten vT.irs ending 
iwith and im hiding lOio. the death-iato per 
million tons raised v.iiied tioni 1 21 (lowest) to 
_ <> 27 (Inglust) 

I Chief Inspector of Mines in India, G, F. 
Adams, M. Inst. C. E. 

Bibliogiaphy. — Report of the Chief In- 
spector ot Mines m India, under the Indian 
Minos Act (VIJI of 19(J1) tor 1918, by G. F. 
Adams, Chief Iiisiiector of Mines. Report on 
the Mineral Production of India during 1918. 
By H. H. Hayden, O.I.E., Director, Geological 
Survey of India. 


CREMATION. 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
dead is commonly adopted ttiroughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure is disappointing. Only dvc 
or six cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that the lee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Rs. 30, 


subject to reductions in the case of poor fami- 
lies. Tiie reason for this is thought to be tiiat, 
when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists agamst this form of the disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
recently been made for a small area in the 
Sewri Cemetery to be walled in, and for cre- 
mationk to be carried on within it m the pri- 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashes. 
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The ancient indubtrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture, the 
second comprise those ap])lied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual , military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories , and to personal 
adornment 

The articles of the first group wito intended 
for some fixed and definite iiositioii. and tin* , 
style of their design and the chdract<‘r of their ' 
workmanship werii dictated by that of the ' 
building with winch they wenj incorporah-d | 
'rhose of the second group Mt're movabk*, and 
the range of their design was less constiH‘ted 
and their woikmanship was more varied 
Exampk's of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise* such a diversity ol I 
application, that only a cursoiy survey can be j 
atti'iiipted within the limits of a short ri'Vicw. ^ 
Although the design and tieatment dilter m , 
the tw'o groups, the materials used weit* often 
the same Tlu'se materials cover a very wide 
range but spaci; only permits of reference to 
work applied to the tour materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. U’hcbe arc stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a lew words upon the pnneipal Indian 
styles are lU'cessary The two distinetive styles 
are Hindu and Mahoinedan The tornu'r may 
be t(*rmod indigenous, dating as it docs fiom 
remote antuiuity the latter W'ds a \ariation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
Since developed features ehsoiitially Indi.in in 
charaet(*r The art ot both Hindus an<l Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the retimre- 
ments of religious ritual 'I'he obvious expres- 
sion of this IS shown in the difiercnt motifs 
used for thcir ornament In Jlmdu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative juirposes, but hi that ot the Alsihonie- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis ol IVIaliomedan decora- 
tion IS therefore mainly geometiical In each 
of them, rjieiiil characteiistics are stnkmglv 
exhibited The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetiy , that ol 
Mahoinedan, roticenei*, mtelli'ct and good tush* 
The Hindus an* lavish, and oltcn imdiscriminat- 
ing, m their employment ol ornament , the 
Mahoniedans use more icstramt In fact the 
two stylos may be compared, without stiaining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles m 
Europe. In both styles the leeuudity of ideas 
and invention m design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subject'd 
tliroughout llii* ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic mstmets of the people haM* 
plo^cd so conservative that, whether tlicse 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian ch.iraetcr Recognition 
ot this fact alone should lelicvo the anxiety 
ot those critics W'ho Icai that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stono work is the 
principal form ot decoration nM*<* yed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
fiom the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the dclicatidy incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the .lam temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is tliJit iinority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the ease of Greek, Roman and 
MedLcvjil craftwork, the regular progressive 
stejis from art m its piimitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsciiiK'iit decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence lully 
devidoped, the earlier examples often exhibiting 
fliK'r craftsmanship than those of a later date, 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India w’as simply tlie apidication of the wood 
cjiivers’ art to another mati'rial. The treat 
merit of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even lu 
the constnietive principles ot their buildings, 
bears a elosi'r resemblance to thi) piactice of the 
wood- worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations w’crc 
deiived have long since disappeared, hut thcii 
inHiience is apjiarent The keynote of Hindu 
design IS rythmic r.ither than symmetrical 
that of th(>ir crattsiiianshiii, vigour rather than 
refinement Jn the carMiig of the huimii 
figure and of animals great pow'cr of expressing 
action IS showm, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preseived despite the greatest (‘laboratioi 
and detail The industry display i>d is amazing 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
tlic Hindu erattsnu'n m carrying out theii 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

'I’he stone carving on TVIahomcdan building! 
cxiK'pt ivherc Hindu carvi^rs have been allowed 
A flee hand, is much moie restrami'd than thui 
on Hindu temples The fact that gcometrica 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictatcc 
lower reli(*t .iiul greater refinement in the carv 
mg, while the innate good taste ot the designer! 
prompted them to concentrate the ornaiuem 
ujMm lertam piommeiit features, where iti 
efiect was heightened by the simplicity ot th( 
rcbt ot t)i(‘ building. U'hc invc'iition displayec 
111 working out geometrical patterns foj 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamenta 
details appi'sirs to be inexhaustible; while won 
dertui deeoiativc use has been made of Arabii 
and Persian lettering in jianels and their fram 
mg To obtain a rich efiect the Hindus reliec 
upon the play of light and shade upon broker 
surtaces, the Mahoniedans to attam the sam( 
end used precious materials, veneering the sur 
facts of their buildings with polished marble 
winch th(*y dccoiated with patterns ot mosan 
composed ot jade, agate, onyx and other costli 
stones Although the art ol inlaying and work 
lug in hard stones was ot Italian origin, it prove( 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian crattsman, and many wonderful exam 
pics of their skill in the form of book rests, tab 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handlei 
aic extant to show the height of proficiencj 
they attained. !I'ho treatment of preciou, 
stones by Indian jewellers may here bo reierrei 
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to. Sir Geortje Blrdwood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect ot daziiling variety of rich 
and brilliant eolours and notliing of the purity 
of his gems.” This is tnio in a general sense 
and * ‘ full many a gem of imrest ray serene’ ’ 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and jiierc- 
ing But although as earlv as the siKteenth 
and seventeenth centuries dhimonds and prc‘- 
cious stones from tlie Indian mines \\ere t«ik(‘u 
to Europe to be cut, inanv of the finest jewids 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work — ^With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has pla^ed a 
great part in the coustrnetion and decoration 
ot Indian buildings TJnloi tun ably, most ol 
the ancient wood work has been dchtroved by 
the action of the climate and the teimiing ins(‘c- 
tivorous life of India, and tliat wliicli escapi'd 
these enemies was w’lped out by tin* and the 
sword. It IS thi'refore only jiossihle to con- 
jecture the height of artistic di'vi'lojmient these 
buildings and their decorations thspl.ij<‘d by 
tlie copi(‘S m stone wdiich have h(‘en ])r<‘S(‘rved 
Few if any examples of a date earlu'i than tin* 
sixteenth centurv are to be lound ISl.mv of 
these, and specimens of a labT date to be seen 
in towns and cities thioiighout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and crattsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner court \ards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India arc notahh tor their 
picturescjueness and beaiitv, the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconii'S, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites nchni'ss of effect witli 
good taste and propriety. Of tuinitiire, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India beiore tjurojicans introduced 
their own fashions These were contiiK'd to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs ot which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many ot thesi* were 
decorated with inlays ot coloured w'oods, ivory 
and metal, while in some casi'S the wooden 
basis was entirely platted with copjier, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close granted 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the imish generally associated 
with the c.arving of ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles ot fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects weie obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — ^With the exception of wea- 
ving, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personahty which are only 
given by the work of the human hand, and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the mateiiul with the simplest 


implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and m the working ot gold and 
silver, a lughor standard of technical and con- 
stractive t‘xuctn('ss has been rcaclu'd by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
b(‘ taken as an axiom that the inoie bi^aiitiful 
the shape of an aitide is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true tliat the highest test of eraftsman- 
ship IS the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration 'J'he reason being that the 
slighb'st technical fault is apparent on a plain 
suiface, but can be hiihh'ii or disguised on 
om' winch is covered W’lth ornament. Q’hc 
goldsmiths and silvi'rsmiths of India were 
extri'inely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this t(‘st th(‘ir works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portions 
and a conipletely satisfactory example of per- 
It'ctly plain work fioni the hands of the gold and 
silM'rsniiths ot India is rarely to he met with. 
Mucdi of th(‘ (‘xeessvie and ofb'U inappropriate 
ornameniatioii of the articles that th(‘y produ- 
ced owed its aT)i)hcation as much to the necessity 
of hiding d('t(*etive construction as it did to 
any purely decorativi* piiriiosc. I’or many 
generations, ornaments ol gold and silver were 
regarded in i-he light of jiortable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made ior massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
pi turesque, and, despiU* an enormous output 
ot elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of tho 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic us(‘ of this pri'cious metals will probably 
be found to lie m a certain barbaric note whicli 
distinguishob thesi' jucces — a note not present 
in the cratt work oi other countries In tlie 
design ot iimdu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and thosi* depicted In the paintings 
at the (lave 'rcinplcs ot Ajaiita ari' iirecisoly 
the same m design and use as similar articli'S 
made at tlie jircseut time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of thi* inherent conservatism 
ot the Hindu people and its ('ffc(‘t upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any otlier. 

Textiles — The textile industry is tho widest 
in extent m India and is that in which her 
craftsmen liave shown their highest achieve- 
ments Other countries, cast and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal , Imt none has ever 
matched that of her weavers m cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in tho weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of tlie products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while tho plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artLstic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves 
Weaving being essentially a process or repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery w’as 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
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for beauty of surface and variety of texture, i 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled j 
the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom, and it is 
to be feared that under modem conditions thev 
are never likely to be revived In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of wea\inc 
The printed bilks and calicoes of the sevenlr enth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place m the estimation of \V(*stern nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable le^'sons 
from the tt'chmcal skiU, and artistic Ust(‘ they 
display. In embroidery and line heedleuork 
the West and th(‘ I’ar East have more Ilian held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
ajiproach to these are carjiets and rugs 'i’his 
art was introduced from J’crsia, but Indian 
craftsmen have never sueeei'ded in equaling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions — ^In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient mdiistiul ait of India, as 
applied to the four principal mati'nals (unployi'd, 
only a gener«il indication of its moie stiiluiig 
cliaractenstics has been possible A volume 
would be required to give a detailed desciiption 
of any one of them, and would leave many ot.hci 
minor arts to be considered All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, W(‘i(* develop- 
ed and flourished m India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions w'ere vastly diircrent from 
those of the presiuit day. lake similar artistic 
crafts earned on m Europe uji to the end of the 
eighteenth century, tlu^y wc're executed by 
hand labour 'I’lie jirocesses mvolv(*d had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We no’v come to the elicit upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Euiopo dm mg the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scnuitilic 
research to industry in Euiope, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art Not only on its technical side is this 
so, hut the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen In placi' 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, wliicli meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unhmitcd 
output has been substituti'd. The capitalist 
lias displaced the master craftsman , the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the jilacc 
of general proficiency among the artisans , the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman, local markets liave 
been extended to serve the whole world, and 
the skUled handicraftsman has, m a great 
measure, become a machme-mmder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for tile craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
tbemselTes to these altered conditions ; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difficulties of transport, con- 


tinued its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective harrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of Euroiiean rivals already fully 
eqiiiliped with new and unkuovin weapons. 
Evdi before tins period of intense competition, 
observt'rs mti-rcsted in Indian erattw'ork had 
noticed evidences of its det(*rioration The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long jieriod of internal dis- 
order which had dejirived them of both the 
pationage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
w’ho had previously bi'cn attracted to the 
sjdcndid courts at Delhi and Agra During the 
sanu‘ i>oriod, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craltvvork of Europe 
This w'as due to entirely different causes, namely 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so i oucentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
oiganisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. Tins was so forcibly 
demonstr.it^d at the International Exhibition 
of IbOl that cflorts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion m India. The 
function of these institutions w'as accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whoso pro- 
ducts were to be found m every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
mdubtiies by traming a body of etticicnt de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suital)l(‘ designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers m any 
country Jt was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry 
In India their function w'as as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwoik. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead Arclueologists ignoring the economic 
factor vauily conceived and propounded the 
idea that the salvation of the industrial arts 
was to be found in strict adherence to ancient 
iiH'thods of work and a lepetition of the old 
patterns at a time when the home markets of 
the craftsmen were swamped with cheap ma- 
ehme-madc goods printed in the old pattern 
which had been copied and adopted by Euro- 
pean designers. In India, the cart was jmt 
before the horsi , and, instead of first reorganis- 
ing the artistic crafts, and placing them on a 
commeicial basis that would have afforded tiicm 
a decent chance of meeting Western competi- 
tion, and then institutmg art and craft schools 
m every industrial centre to assist them, an 
entirely inadequate number of art schools was 
founded and the crafts were left to shift for 
themselves. The Japanese have demonstrated 
the possibility of transforming a nation of 
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individual artistic craftsmen into one of co- 
operative industrial craftsmen, and however 
much one may regret the necessitv, the only 
road to the economic revival of craftwork in 
India is that which has already been taken by 
Western nations and Japan. That work of 
the same quality, or even of a similar character 
to that which 'was done in the past, will be 
jiroduced under the new system cannot be 
expeett'd lioth in Europe and Japan the 
change has been follow'ed by deterioration in 
design, and India cannot hope to <'seai>c whcie 
others have suifered But the artistic instinct 
and a love of beautiful things are wnlcspicad 
and firmlv rooted m the Indian character 'I’he 
craftsmen possess poweis of invention in design 
equal to that of any other jieople, but these 
have beim suppressed for a century by the 
depressing conditions W'lth whuh they' have had 
to contend. It the artistic mdustries can be 
established upon a basis m conformity with, 
and not in antagonism to, inod(‘rn ^'cononiu* 
conditions, the artistic instinct and technical 
skill of Indian craftsmen w'lll ic'ii\c and India 


will regain the honourable place she once held 
in the world of art. In the report of the Indian 
industrial Commission the need for some State - 
aided system of industrial and commercial 
organisation of the industnal arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of ti^chnical and artistic instnic- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised, and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their I'vidence whim the Commission visited 
the dillereut Provinces 'I’ho success ot the 
scheme rccommiuidt'd by the CommisBion will 
deptmd entirely ujion the cuiergy witli which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance requiri'd by I'ach of the difleicnt 
crafts on the part of those who contiol it If, 
in addition, llie same financial assistance and 
encouragement are gnen by th(‘ Imperial and 
Local (loveinmeiits to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own tfovcni- 
nieiit upon the art w'orkers of Japan, industrial 
ait in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, whidi has hung oxer it for a con- 
tiiij i»ast, into th(‘ sunlight ot jnospeiity. 
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The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan 
The fishing industry, iiarticularly the marine 
section, has certsunly expanded considerably 
withVn the last 50 years concurrently with im- 

f irovemcnt in the methods ot transport and 
ncrease in demand for fish, cured as well as 
fresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress , fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of the*r value. Higher caste capi- 
taliste have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations on new hues, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries As In Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of thi^ in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Oovcniment in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and Iinprov(‘d 
apparatus and methods. 

The first loen,l Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
Investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir E. A Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1900, and from these beginnings have spning 
the two local Fisheries Hepartments of Madras, 
and of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Bombay, 
the remaining seaboard province, has com- 
paratively small fresh-watc^r interests com- 
pared with Madras and Bengal, and as it 
happens that her marine fisheries are favoured 
with good harbours and the most enterprising 
race of sea-fishermen in India, there was less 
urgent need for State help in the Industry. 
Hence fisheries there are only now becoming 
the subject of Government solicitude, tlicir 
care being apportioned to the newly created 
Department of Industries. 

Madras. 

The Madias coast line of 1,750 miles is mar- 
gined bv a shallow- water area within the 100 
fathom lino of 40,000 square miles , outside of 
a mere fringe Inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies idle and unproductive. The 
surf-swept East coast is singularly deficient 
in harbours whereon fislung fleets can be based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, the un- 
sinkable catamaran, composed of logs tied side 
by side, is the only possible sea-going fishing 
craft. Its hmitations circumscribe the flshmg 
power of its owners and consequently these men 
are poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagre compared with what it would be if better 


and larger boats were available and possible. 
The West coast is more favoured. From Sep- 
tember till April, weather conditions are good 
enough to permit even dugoiit canoes to fish 
daily. 'J’ho people of this coast are fond of fish 
and, as no difficulty is found in beaching canoes 
and boats througliout this season, the fishing 
population is a Urge one. The 1911 Census 
gave 75,011 adults as subsisting on fishing in- 
dustries m Afalabar and S Kanara, a small 
number atti'r all, considering the immense w^ealth 
of these seas. The chief fishes are sardines, 
mackeiel, ratfishes and jew fishes {kora or qol)\ 
the two first overshadow all others. So greatly 
in exc(*ss of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that every year large quantities are 
turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5-fathom line is little in evidence, save by 
Bombay lioats (Ratnagirl) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are en- 
terprising fishers and bring large catches Into 
Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres, tlie material is largely cured for ex- 
port 

Fish-curing is practised extensively every- 
where on the Madras coasts , its present success 
is due x^riw^^^iiiy to Dr Francis Day who, aft(*r 
an investigation from 1809-71 of the fisheries 
of the wlioli* of India, pressed for the grant to 
fisliermen of duty-tree salt for curing purposes 
within limced enclosuri's He advocated much 
else, but tlio time was not ripe and the salt con- 
cession was the solo tangible result of his long 
and iionourablo efforts. His salt suggestions 
were accepted by the Madras Government, 
and from 1882 a gradually increasing number 
of yards or bonded enclosures were opened at 
which salt is issued fiee of duty and often at 
rates below th»‘ local cost oi the salt to Govern- 
ment At present about 140 of such yards are 
scattered along the coast and over 50,000 tons 
of w'ct fish are aiimialJy cured therein. 

The pearl and chank llshcries in Talk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar are Government mono- 
polies The former are now of little value 
and no remedial measures seem possible ; 
the latter have been brought to a high state 
ot cffieieney and bring m substantial re- 
turns the net profit for 1918-19 was Hs 07,580. 
(’hanks or conche (Turlnmlla jrirum) are hand- 
some porcelain white shells of great thickness 
and considerable sir.e, much in demand in 
Bengal, particularly Dacca, where the industry 
centres, for manufacture into bangles. 

The inland fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with those ot Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up m the hot season and few 
of the many tliousands of irrigation tanks 
throughout the provmce hold water for more 
than 6 to 9 months. As a consequence inland 
fisheries are badly organized and few mpn devote 
themselves to fishing as their sole, or even main, 
occupation. The custom is to neglect or ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks so 
long as they are full of water : only when the 
streams shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles 
do the owners or lessees of the fishing rights 
turn out to catch fish. The result is a dearth 
of fish throughout tiie greater part of the year. 
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A glut for a few day?, and often much waste m 
consequence. The chief fresh-water fishes 
of economic importance are the murrel, notable 
for its virtue of living for considerable period 
out of water, various carps, and catflshes, the 
hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), and the catla. 
In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has been 
acchmatised and thrives well The Nilgiri 
Game Association maintain a hatchery at Ava- 
lanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the rciilonishment of the fatreams 
of the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries. 

As (Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improvement 
of fisheries, and a largi^r staff concentrated upon 
the problems involved than elsewhere, this 
Presidency has now the proud position of know- 
ing that her flshi'ries and collati'ral indiifetiies 
arc bettor organized and more progressive than 
those in other proviiuii's The credit for the 
wonderful success which has liecn acini' ved and 
the still greater promise' of tlu' future, is due 
in large nicasuK* to the wise and cautious plans 
of Sir F. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 191h 
had the guidance ol affairs entrusted to him 
In 1905 he w’as appointed on special duty to 
investigate existing conditions and future po- 
ti'ntiaUties ; in 1907, a permaiK'iit status was 
given by the creation ol a Ji'ishenes lUireau, 
and this m turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government, now administered 
by Mr James Hornell, F h S , as Diri'ctor Sir 
F, Nicholson continues to accord his valuable 
assistance as Honorary Superintendent of West 
Coast stations. The higher staff consists of 
a Marine Biologist charged primarily with the 
investigation of the hte-historics of the princi- 
pal food-fisheries of the coast ; a Marine Assis- 
tant in charge of the departmental fisheries 
(pearling, chanks, becho-de-iner, etc ) and with 
experiments in the development of inshore 
and deep-sea fishing methods , an Assistant 
Director who supervises the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Department’s opera- 
tions, a Pisciciiltural Assist.int exclusively 
employed upon inland piscicultuie, and other 
officers who have charge respectively ot sections 
dealing with education and industrial work, 
which include a Training Institute for .village 
teachers, experimental and demonstration 
canneries, fish-curing yards, and oil and guano 
factories. U’he jiubhc fish- curing yards now 
under the control ot the S.ilt and Abkari De- 
partment will eventually pass into the charge 
of the Fishenes Department , at present as a 
trial measure, 6 yards liuvc boon transferred 
and are now being operated directly under the 
latter Department, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of better methods, and improved hygiene. 
Other newly opened yards are also being aa- 
mlnistered on model lines by the Department 
Its activities are so vaned and far reaching 
that it is difficult even to enumerate them m the 
space available, much less to give details 
^ far its most notable industrial successes 
have been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in the fish- oil trade, the creation of a fish-guano 
industry, the establishment of a fish cannery 
and the development of canned goods other 
than sardines, which alone had been canned 
previously in Malabar, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic condi- 
tions, (For details see the Bulletins of the. 


Department, issued from the Government Press, 
Madras ; eleven volumes have been issued to 
date). All this work has been carried on under 
serious handicap for want of suitable accommo- 
dation for the research staff ; prior to the war 
proposals were elaborated for headquarters 
buildings in Madras comprising laboratories, 
experimental hatcheries, and a large public 
aquarium , jiostponcd owing to war conditions 
these are again under discussion. In Madras 
the Department controls a small public aqua- 
rium, deservedly popular as the first and only 
one on tlie Asiatic mainland. 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transft'rrcd from Government to local 
authorities many years ago , these tanks are 
now being reacquiied by (lovernmcnt m order 
that they may bi' restocked periodically by the 
Department , the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations To brei'd the neci'ssary 
fry, three fish larms are m operation, and the 
construction of two more is proposed In these 
the chict fish bred aie the (Jourami, obtained 
from J.iva, and Etrovluk 8uratemif>t which has 
the excellent attributi' ot thriving and bri'eding 
as well m brai kish as in fresh water , both pro- 
t(‘Ct their eggs while developing, a useful habit 
and l)oth arc laigely vegetarian in diet A tur- 
ther activity is ri'tin'si'uti'd by the breeding of 
small fishes specially addicted to teed upon the 
aquatic larysc of mosquitoes. These are sup- 
phed in thousands to municipalities and other 
local authorities at a nominal price, for intro- 
duction into mosquito- haunted sheets of water. 
The educ.itioual work of the Department la 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be in specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages, m training men in 
the ti'chnology ot curing, canning, and oil ma- 
nufacture ; m co-opcidtivc propaganda and 
m the supply of zoological spi'cimens for the 
use of college, classes and museums The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement ot the 
study of zoology thioughout India , there is 
now no need to obtain hpeeimeiis Irom Europe. 

'The development of d<'('p-sea fishing is engag- 
ing the attention ot Government , splendid 
trawl grounds arc indicated off Cape Comorin 
extending over an ari'a ot some 4,000 square 
miles , other jiromismg areas are known else- 
where, but so l.ir the limiting factors arc the 
lack of cold storage aeiximmodation at any 
3 K)rt in the Tresidcncy, and the want ot a deep 
w'ater harbour m the south, where steam-traw- 
lers can discharge direct into store. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily m the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — ^rivers, creeks, jhccls, 
and swamps, to say nothing of jiaddy fields ana 
tanks These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population arc tree to a large extent from the 
aversion to a flsh-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes m the south, 
the demand for fish is enonnous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
pojmlation and not less than 80 per cc'iit. of 
the people consume fish as a regular item ot 
diet. *it IS calculated that 1*6 per cent, ot the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
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Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons lu Bengal subsist by ftshmg 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that f-;hing is not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh-wat('r fisherman the Bengali ls most in- 
genious, his traps and other dt'VicciS exceedingly 
clever and effective — ^in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this mav be The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa {Clupca ilisha) vbuh 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds lai up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivert) Other valui'd and abundant fishes are 
the rohu {Labeo roMa ) and the katla, {CtiUa 
catt/i), jirawns abound evcrywheie Of impor- 
tant fishes taken in thi' lovier readu's ot the 
rivers and in the great network ot cn'eks spread 
throughout the Suiiderbans, the bekti (Leetes* 
calcanfn) and the mullets aio the most esteem- 
ed , apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valual)le sea-fishes are the mango-fishes (Polif- j 
ru?m.us.,) pomfrets and soles 'I’he S(‘a-flsfieries { 
are as >(‘t Jitth* exploited, the fishermen ot i 
Orissa, wlK're alone coastal fislung is ot anv j 
local importaiiee, having no sca-ciaft save ' 
catanuiraiis of inferior design and construction 

For administrative fishery purposes Bengal, 
B(‘har and Oiissa constitute a single ri'gion 
under one Department ot Fisheiies, whtreot 
the Director i-- Mi T Southwt U, ABCS 
Following the inquiry begun in 100^ by Hii 
K O Gupta, an invi'stigation of tlu* steam 
trawl potentialities ot the head of the Bay ot 
Bengal w’as undeitakon, the trawler (Johlen 
Crown being employed for the jnirpose The | 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of Melding 
large quantities ot high class fish Miuh .itteii- 
t’on was devoted during these trawl ciiiisi's to 
the acquisition ot increased knowledge ot the 
marine fauna, the results being published m 
the llecorda and Memoirs of the Indi.in Museum 
I'or various reasons, the ehiet perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the huk of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of tune involv- 
ed by the trawlei having to bung her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a switt 
tender, the experiment was fiiianeuilly a f.iUure 
and was dropped With ever-iiu ri'asmg de- 
jjjLund for fish m Calcutta and ttie concurrent 
use in puces, the prosjiects of remuneiative 
steam-trawhng are now much more promising 
and there seems a prospect of one or more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future The trade is a diflicult one to 
organize and without a rare combinaWui of 
technical fishery knowledge and far sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing pubhc will be considerable. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has of 

necessity a more limited scope for its activities 
than in the case of Madras. Practically no 
coastal minor industries exist, neither do the 
natural conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the utilization of flsh-bye- 
products. The most profitable utilization of 
the energy of its officers would appear to bo 
in the uplift of the general fishing population 


with a view to free them from the tyranny of 
the mahajans (fish contractors and middlemen) 
and enable them to put more capital into their 
business and to conduct it co-operatively. This 
is necessarily extremely slow work, out the 
Department has made a beginning and once a 
few societies can be made successful, the news 
of the benefits conferred on the members will 
constitute the best possible form of propaganda. 

Scientific investigation has bulked largely 
in the output of work by the Department not 
always directly connected with fishery science. 
Among the more important contributions are 
paperis on fish parasiti'S and on the life histones 
and anatomy of the fresh-water mussi'ls The 
latter are used extensively at Dacca m the ma- 
nufacture of cheap pearl buttons The Dacca 
bangle factories carry on an important local 
industry of very ancient standing , their mate- 
rial is almost entirely obtained from the South 
Indian and Ceylon chank lishcrics already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal's fisheries arc at present 
oonhiied principally to inland watius, those of 
Bombay arc eoncerned, ‘ave m Smd, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wcaltli ot 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
I ciaft, a fair-w'cathcT season lasting for some 
I seven months, and a fishing population more 
! alive to tlieir opportunities and more daring 
than those ot the sister i'rchidcTu les Bombay 
sea-lishciies are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
IS less neecssitv for a special department to 
di’vclop marnn‘ indiistrii's, there is ample Bcoi>e 
foi most useiiil work m imfiroving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and m the deve- 
lopment ot minor marine* industries particular- 
ly those connc'ctcd with the utilization of bye- 
jiroducts With iliis end iii view the recent 
I J^irc'ctor of Industries, Mr. 1\ J Meade, C I K , 

■ ICS, obtained the sanction of Goveniment 
, to include ‘ Fisheries’ witlun his purvii'w, and 
I there arc now two officers m the Department 
I engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
! velopment. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
soles and sea-perches among wluch arc included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (ScicBfia spp ) often 
attuning a very large size and notable as the 
duel source of “ fish maws” or “ sounds, ” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
maiiufaeturo into isinglass The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassem and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and arc capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together In the season they fish principally 
off the Kuteh and Kathiawar coasts and m the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief" 
catches are bombil (Bombay-dueks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajpur make use of another and lighter 
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class of fishing boat, specially designed fot use - 
m drift-net fishing Fine hauls of bonito, scot 
(a large form of mackerel) and aUied fishes are 
often made during the season from SeptemU'r 
to January and later of shaik and rayfish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed P'or part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are emT*loycd 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how' large 
they run m size 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried j 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for I 
large and coarse fish, as shark, ravs and | 
jewflshes. The edible oyst(T trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the ciceks ot the Indus 
producing a species ol oyster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estiiaiics Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
01 limited extent inflicted gieat haim, and now, 
when various salutary rcstriitions aic imposed 
the beds are slow to respond Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane ovstcr (Fla- 
cinut iMcnut'i) are found in the Indus ciceks 
and as these produce seed pcails in abundance, 
(Tovenimcnt leased the b<‘ds to the highest 
bidder The pearls are largelv exported to 
Ohina for use in nu*dicme Considerable ilsh- 
ciies exist in the River Indus, chicflv tor the 
fish known as palla, whi'-h are aimually leased 
out by Government lor about Rs :i0,000 

In the Gulf of Kutch two jiearl fisheries 
xist, one lor the tnw T»eail ovstcr, the other 
for the w'mdow-])anc oyster. 'Jhc formei is 
cairicd on by His Highness, the Mahaiaia ol 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Piince 
and partly by the administration ot His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baioda 
The latter industry owes its local existenc(‘ to 
the enterprise ol the Baroda (lovernment w’ho 
in 1905 obtained the w'l vices on deputation 
oi the officer who is now Hirectoi of Fisheiies 
111 Madias, tor the purpose ot examining the 
Marine potentialities ot the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawai One ol the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl- bearing 
w'lndow-panc oysters, until thiui unknown , 
ot late years these beds have produced 
annually from Rs 15,000 to Rs. 25,000 in 
levenuc, perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direc- 
ted scientific enquiry into fishery problems 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery development 
have had two officers trained lu the Madias 
J'’isherics Department and now employ them 
m development work on the Baroda coast. 

Burma. 

As with Bengal, the mam fisheries of Burma 
arc those in inland waters From time immemo- 
rial the exclusive right of fishing in certain 
classes of inland waters has belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1005. Fishing 
is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour m the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Distriets. The right to work these 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 


to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums. River fishing is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
shark-fins, fish-maws, and beche-de-mer. 
Pearling with diving apparatus was iatroducedl 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1893. They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased . they all left. 
The industry was then carried on by the 
Burmese. 

In 1918, the Burma Government deputed 
one of their civilians to study the methods of 
fiMhcrv development found successful in Madras. 
His report and recommendations are now before 
Gov(“rn merit From what is known of fishery 
conditions in Burma, the coastal fisheries appear 
more backward and undeveloped than any- 
where else in India This is due partly to the 
tact that the Burman is a poor sailor, and partly 
to the ease with which the population can earn 
a fair livirig by agriculture and other less ha- 
zardous and more profitable callings The 
st ess of jiopulation has not yet been felt in 
Burma. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Fibheries Departmeiif came into 
being as an (‘Xpenmental mcasuic m 1912 and 
received the ofiicial sanction ot Government 
as a regular department ot the Punjab in April 
1916. It ojrerates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
under control of the Financial Commissioner. 
Duiing the first thn'o years the Department 
w^as almost entirely concerned with preliminary 
work, consisting largely of investigations and 
(‘xpciiircnts in the Beas and RaM Rivers. 

These rivers were examined witli a view 
to .ise^rtain the indigenous species which 
inhabited them, their habits, spawning grounds 
and otiier data which would enable Government 
to frame regulations for their protection. The 
\ariou& fishing communities were mtervicwed 
and their views and statements e^rcfully con- 
sidered as to their richts in Government waters. 
Rules based upon tiie evidence when collated 
were subscqiientlv drafted and approved bv 
Government for the regulation of fl^ng in 
various districts, and are said to be working 
smoothly and satisfactorily Those for each 
district take account of special local conditions, 
with a view both to conserve the fish supply 
and to secure a reasonable revenue to Govern- 
ment. 

Trout culture flourishes in the hill streams, 
good sport being enjoyed by anglers in the Kulu 
Valley where operations were first initiated. 
The Kangra streams are now receiving atten- 
tion, vanous consignments of ova having been 
sent there, successfully hatched oat, and turned 
into suitable waters. 
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Two descriptions of opium must be distm- 
Riuslied. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
irom poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium ^^hlch is almost entirely 

S ' iced in certain Native States m Central 
and Llajputana. 

Bengal Opium. — Cullhation of poppy is 
only permitted under liei'iist* 'I’lie cultivatoi 
to whom advances nn* made by (loveinment 
free of inteiest is ie(|Uin'd to ‘'Cll tlie \\hol(‘ of 
his production to the Opium Factoiy at 
Uhazipur at a into fixed by (ioveiiiiiK'ni, 
now lls. 7/8 1)01 seei of 70“ consist enev. The 
aiea licensed for eiiltivution lias in leeent v<‘ars 
been much i educed as a eonseciueuee of the 
agreement between the (Joveiniuent of India 
and the Cliinesc (Joverumeui, and is now 
lestricted to the United Vrovinees. The 
following are the flguies of tlu; area uiidci 
cultivation and of production iii 1917-18 - Ihghav 
cultivated, 31,21 (i dross pi od nee m Maiiuds, 
.12,321 : number oj chests mamifactiued, 25 140. 
At the Factory two classes of opium aie inami- 
faetured 

(1) “Pro\isiou” opium intended for evpoit 
to toreign eountiies. 'I’his opium i-> made up m 
balls oi cakes, each weigliiiig 3*5 lb-. , 70 cakes 
weighing 140 ; lbs. being packed m a chest. 

(2) “ Fxcise ” opium iiiteuded foi eoiisumi)- 
tion 111 Britidi India 'J'lus i'^ made ui) m cubic 
packets, each weighing one seen, 00 packets 
being packed m one (best Jt i'^ of Ingliei 
consistency than “jiroMMon” opium. 

“Piovision” opium i^ sold hv public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the cpiantitN to he sold being 
ttxed by GoveriiiiK'iit 'J’liis quantity has 
been reduced in reci’iit ycai.s in accouliwrc 
with the agreement \sith Clima, tlie hguics 
behig 15,440 chests in 1911 and 0,700 diC'.ts 
in 1912. Exports to China have b( en .stopped 
altogether since 19 L3. 

Malwa Opium.— The poppv fiom xchich 
Alalwa opium is manutactuicd is giowii chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
.taora, Dhai, Ilutlam, Mewar and Kolali The 
llritisli Government has no concern with the 
cultivation ot the poppy, or the manufacture 
the opium, but it used to legulate, before 
exports to China were .^topped, the import of 
Malwa opium into, and the irauspoit through, 
Its teriitoiies. As the duet market foi Malwa 
opium was China, and as tlie States ii* which the 
diiig IS produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British tenitoiy, tiic British 
Government woie able to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. 

No statistics of cultivation oi production 
are available. The poppy is sown m November, 
the plants flower in Febiuary, and by the end 
ot March the whole of the opium has been col> 
leoted by the cultivators who sell tho raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is tlien bought 
up by the largo dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it IS ready for cxpoi-t, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90“ to 95° con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests: con- 


sideiable di^age took place in the Case of ricW 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
eeaaed since January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when tlie last shipment was made. 
Practically tlie w’hole of the 3falwa opium 
export(‘d from Bombay went to China. There 
IS no maiket for it in the Straits Settlements 
A few chests anmially aic shipped to Zanzibar 


Revenue — The revenue derived by the Gov* 
miment ot India from opium lu recent years 


IS as follows — 


191.5-16 

. 1,913,514 

1916-17 

. .J, 160, 005 

1917-18 

3,078,903 

Ji)l&-19 

. :;,229,ooo 

1919-20 (Bu Jg< t Estimate) 

3,056,200 

Tlie estimated i'.X])endihiie for 

the ytair 1919- 

20 18 11,046.100. 



Agreement with China — The fluctuations 
in the revenue dciived fiom opium aie diiectly 
attributable to the trade eouditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
Jn 1907 bi iiig satisfied of the genmneness 
of tlu‘ cttoits of tlie Chinese Government to 
suppiess the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the (iio\ei)imejit of India agreed to 
(o-operate by giadually n stiicting the amount 
of opium ex}K)rtcd from India to China In 
1908 an airangeinent was concluded by wbicli 
the total qiiantitv of opium exjiorted from India 
was to b( reduced annually by 5,100 chests fiom 
an assumed standard ot 67,000 cliests. Under a 
tuithei agreement, signed in May 1911, tlie 
cessation ol the trade was to l)c accelerated on 
evidence being show^l of tlie suppression ot the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agi cement a further limi- 
tation was i)lac(Hl on exiioits w Chmese ports. 
The reduction of cxpoits led to an increase in 
the piiee of the drug in China and a coirespond- 
ing use m the price obtained m India at the 
.iiiction sales. Foi some consuieiable time, how- 
»*ver, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed bv the imposition by Piovincial Goveniors 
111 defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tiou by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordmgly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
tlie most complete rehef, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1913. The present 
position IS that tho export trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. The exports of opium on 
lirivdte account amounted in 1917-18 to 12,000 
I ewts. valued at Kh. 240 lakhs. The importing 
! eemntrio, in order ot importance, were Indd- 
j China, Java, 8idm, Japan, Hongkong and Straits 
ttlemeiits. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


'riio total valuo of tli(‘ glas'^ and alafisware 
imported into India m 1918'1« was Us. 12-1 
lakhs compared with tlie Ra. 1 62 m the pieecduig 
\ear and Es. 101 lakhs Ihe quinquennial averajn 
up to 191o-14. The iiniiorts ol glassware in 
India were showing an upward increase, the\ 
being m 1913-1 1 over Es. 190 lakhs m value, » e , 
o\cr the quinquennial average Austiia-fliin- 
gary and fienuaiiv hetore tno outbreak ol tin 
war e\])ort('d hanglo‘4, beads, botth^s, tunnels, 
(•himue\ s and «Iobi*s, etc , to the values of Hfe 11 (* 
lakhs in 1913-14 The value of avcragi* im- 
ports from the cneuiv eountries during the Am 
prc-w’ar years was Es 9.> lakhs or about rt7% 
ot the trad(' Witli their rlisappearancc from 
the Indian market, imporN lioiu .lapau ha\t 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-wai avoiage 
bnited Kingdom mei eased hei sliipiuents ol 
sheet and plate glass, winch belore 1914 eanu 
l.irgclv tioni llelgunu. .lapan, how(‘\er, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewi'd 
and pioneer etlorts weie made m India to juith 
satisfy the noids of the Indian consunier. 

Manufacture of Glass in India— Gins', 
was manufactured in India m centuries bidoic 
Christ and Plmy makes nuntion of “ Indiar 
Glass" as heing of superior quality. As a 
result of recent urchjeologieal exfilorations, ,i 
numher of small crude glass ^ossels have beiai 
discovered indicative ol th(‘ M'ly primitiM 
stage of the Industry. But no fiuther traces 
of ancient Indian (xlass Industi> as such siir- 
Mve , yet, it is ccit-am that by the sixteentli 
eimtury it was an established Industry pioduciug 
mainly bangles and small bottles The quaht\ 
oi the material w as inferior and the artich s 
turned out were lough Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nun - 
ties of the last centur\. Manufactuie oi glass 
m India on modem European liiu's dates irom 
the nineties of the last Century, when soim 
pioneer eAoits wne made in this line. Since 
then a number of (oneeins have been stalled, .» 
number ot them liave failed, wluli some .u< 
still clinging to life owing to wai conditiouv 
'I'liey mamlv devote tbemselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lanipware side by side with 
bottle-maluiig on a small scale. This, therefore, 
IS the criterion which deteruunes Ihe two well- 
defined classes oi the Industry m its pieseiit 
stage, (1) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industiy. 

C) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts ol the country, but has 
its chief centi cs in I'liozabad District of U. P , 
and Belgaum Distrut, in the boiith, is mamlv 
concerned with the manufacture ot ehea]> 
bangles made irom * ‘ glass cakes or blocks 
made m larger Factories 'J’he industr> is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of tlu' Indian demand for bangles 
The quality has been impioved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and tor the present 
the turnover m this hue has gone up to 20 laid is 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a vitv hard competition from Japan 
w'hose“ silky " bangles arc ousting the old-type 
Indian ones. 

(il) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Indust^ is just m its infancy at present. 
The existhig Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as m Firozabad or simple 


kind of lampwares .mid be tics With tlv 
existing state of knowledge aiui machinery in 
India tliey can neither produci* sheet and plate 
glass, noi do they pretend to nianufactuK 
lal)uiat4)iv 01 table glass. Artistic glassware i'^ 
out ot question and the private capitalists who 
have to run then* concerns mostly with eom- 
mewial ends do not tlimk woiththeii while to 
spend money and labour on it. Wai caused .i 
great decrease in volume — though not so niueli 
in value w’hieh was much increased — of tin 
imports of the lanipwan*, etc, and m order to 
meet the Indian demand lor tlu iii, new Factories 
were started and old rcMved, which iiToductal 
onlv cheap ami simple kind ot lampwau* auf* 
bottles oil small sealr* The total production <it 
these Indian (.'lass Works has not been exaeth 
estiiiiati'd, but it is geneiallv sup])osed that 
tbev were able to meet, in these war v’cais 
nearly halt the, Indian demand for this kind ot 
glassware 'J’herc aie at present 14 Kaetoiics 
eiigageil in the production of lainpware. of wlm h 
two or thieo only produce bottles and earboxs 
also. 'J'lii' chief eeutres tor the lormer kind ai(‘ 
Jkimbav, .bibbnl])oie, Allahabad, and Bijlioi 
and Ambala , while bottles are only inannfai 
tnred at INami and J-ahon*, and recently at 
Calcutta 

During the latter vcais of the war period. 
.1 number ot Glass Woiks have been opened ui 
the Bonibav Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local luanutacture having been Htimnlati'd bx 
the cessation ot imports of German, Austn.ni 
and Belg'an glass 

Causes of failure. — Records of the earhei 
ventures liave shown that th(‘ failures in rouk 
cases Wile due mjmrtat least to proventibJi 
causes, prominent among which were (1) I«(i k 
oi cnhgliteiu'd management , (2) Lack ot projxu 
comrneuial basis, as in some lasi's the propni'- 
tois had a number ot otlicr moie largei coiieerns 
to look to. (o) ikid seleitioii of site. An ideal 
site foi a Glass Factory W'oidd be deti'rmined 
bv the (a) nearness ot quartz and flre-cl.ix, 
(/>) nearness of luel, and (e) bv the nearness oi 
market At least two must be piesent. ] n some 
coneeins. two weie absent (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some laefoiies in their initial stages 
trying to manutacturo three or lour different 
kmds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles and bangles etc. (5) Paucity of suffuj- 
eiit iluid capital tor initial expenses toi inachinerv 
or othrr improvemeiits or even m some cases ioi 
ninnmg the eoheern in the beginning. 

But be vend these there aie certain real and 
special causes that contiibiited to the failiiie ol 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest Chiet among them aio (1) The Industiv 
IS in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
hue, tliore is a lack of men and good literature 
(.D Paucity of skilled labour of higher typi* 
The piesent Indian woikmen in this line ami 
hloweib are tew in number and illiterate. Thex 
therefore, raa.stcr the situation and are unanu'nd 
able to management (4) Heavy cost of good 
tucl, the works usually being situated xxheu 
good sand and quartz can ho obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from .lapan and other Kuropcan 
countries. 
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Alkali used is almost entirely of English plest form Is highly tedmical and can be effici- 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 98>99% ently carried on only by scientifically tramed 
in a powdered form. This Alkah has almost managers and expert workmen. The present 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline stage has been reached by importing men, only 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in ' cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete ! Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
with the imiiorted article. Tliese points must , ledge they can The glass industry is a closed 
be carefully noted for future guidance I trade and its secrets arc carefully guarded, so 

The Industry has developed considerably that the latter method has not proved conspl- 
under war conditions ; but in peace times, in cuously successful.’ ' 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 

made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- Bibliography — ^Indian Industries Gommis- 
trial Commission say in their Beport (Appendix sion Beport (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
10)., mz : “ The Glass Industry, even in its sim- Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. 

WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the importation into 
England of wild birds' plumage, which was 
intr^uced into Parliament in 1913, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plumage trafilc. But organised opposi- 
tion to the Bill failed to convince the public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 
Among well-authenticated cases from India 
that prove its cruelty was one from Karachi, in 
1918, in which two men were fined for sewing 
up the eyes of birds so that they should not i 
fight in their cages. It was stated that this ' 
was a common practice of fishermen in Sind, | 
who breed birds and export their feathers to j 
England. This according to The Times, is 
not only another apparent example of the way i 
In which the prohibition on the export of plumage 
from India is notoriously evaded by smuggling 
into the open market of England, but shows 
how easily abuses might arise under any system 
which gave a general sanction to feather-farming. 
All legitimate methods of breeding birds for 
their plumage can be safeguarded as definite 
exceptions under an Act prohibiting importa- 
tion; and only the exclusion by law of all 
plumage not so specified can put England 
abreast of the United States and of her own 
daughter Dominions in the suppression of a 
barbarous industry. 

Plumage birds.— The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, egrets, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes. 
Perhaps the most extensively killed in the 
past has been the Blue Jay (Coracias Indica). 
'1^ smaller Egret is met with throughout 
India and Northern Burma. It is a pure 
white slim heron which develops during the 
br^ing season a dorsal train of feathers, 
whidi elongates and becomes "decomposed" 
as it is expressed, that is to say, the barbs are 
separate and dirtinct from eaw other, thus 
forming the ornamental plume or aigrette for 
which these birds are mudi sought after and 
mthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
rinnn 1895 the expoit trade has steadily 
diminished. But, though legitimate exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
ventive I^partment, for example, seized egret 
plu mfla worth Bs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
In London The rupee value represents the 
Bvm which the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable. In addition , 


penalties varying from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Bs 69,175 
were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
in attempting to export the feathers. A case 
was reported from Bangoon in 191G of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Bs. 66,000. 

Legislation. — ^Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
I those seasons ; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

I Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
I the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
I of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
: of osttiches and skins and feathers exported 
I bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
I tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
I birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
I in the first Instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
I to establish " close times," presumably during 
I the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
j territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
1 and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the " close time " regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bom fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
' mentcanon a magistrate’s warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they are discovered presently in course of 
export. 
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Trade Marks. 


BREWERIES. 

Statistics compiled from official returns show r.recediu}: year 
that there were, in 1912, 22 breweries m 

British India, of whicii one did not work during A substantial quantity of beer produced 
the year. Fifteen of these are private property ^ locally is consumed by ilie British koops in 
and seven are owned by six joint-stock compan- India. In 1907 the Army Commissariat pui- 
les with a nominal capital of Bs. 26,71,000, of chased some 38 per cent of the total production 
which Bs. 22,26,260 was paid up at the end of and the average purchases in the live years 
1912-13. Eight of the breweries are located 1903-1907 amounted to 2,633,616 gallonb 
at stations in the Himalayas from Murree to yearly. From the 1st January, 1908, the 
Darjeeling. The largest brewery is the one at contracts with Indian breweries for the supply 
Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, Bawalpindi, of malt liquor to British troops have been 
Basauli, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries discontinued, each British regiment being left 
standing next in the order shown. In the pro- free to make its own arrangements to obtain 
war ^eal production was 3,6 .'j 4.000 gallons the necessary supply; as a result, the figures 
I'his figure rose in 1918 to 8,214,000 gallons, an of Armv consumption are no longer readily 
increase ot ‘52 per cent, as eoinjiarod with the available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian gram has engaged attention I 
for some time and has assumed increased im- j 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the ^rain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration m India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators^ by the late Mr. F 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and show's that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- i 
cribes the conditions under which the gram | 
is held and the risks that it runs. It is jiomted 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mean 
of preserving his wheat and that he is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time • also that the 
prices tlicn obtained by liim are considerabh 
lower than those usually current in later months 
The constant nature of the European demand 
18 explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
1 the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system in w'hich a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that, 
in practice the effect of cq^uipping railwa\s 
to do tins is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and then 
functions as constituted in other countries 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
tlieir opciations in such countries. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination ot 
goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
Intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goo^ bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
when goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description. The nnmber of deten- 


' tions under the Act during the twenty year^' 

1 ending 1912-13 has been : — 

Average of the five years 

I ending 1897-98 1,386 

1902-03 1,411 
M „ » » i> .. 1907-08 1,198 

„ 1912-13 1,960 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 

cation, and there have been only 109 such 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods aie released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained good'^ 
were released without the infliction of a*^ fine 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application oi 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions 
In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and in 21 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 
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HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 




India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
Itavc steadily increased tn recent years. Previous 
i o the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
III this country was p^ood; there was a larpce 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high Whili 
111 the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous yuai, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately t \3 0 million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk \vas seriously dislo- 
eated. Exports to enemy eoiintries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, H.ini- 
hurg, were stopped, and exporters Iiad to find 
new markets for the law material The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
liitherto been largely, if not quite enfiicly, 
in the hands of German firms oi firms of Oerinan 
origin. Germany has had tlie largest share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of ivar she took 89 per 
cent, of tlie total expoits. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 pci cent 
Haw hides were exported to Tiieste m eonsi- 
derablo quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria In the four monilis 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent ol 
India’s exports passed through Tri''Ste , in 
1 913-14 the percentage v\ as 21 

Conditions of the Trade— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in Icathci 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus and 
.ire on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic i'- 
subject to considerable iluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In iarniiK 
years for instance the exports ot uiitaimed 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. Tlie tradic 
IS also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect . it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
.ind favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidl> 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much a!N 
eighteen months Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But sinc^ the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
tor which Indian hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry. — The ri'poit ot 
the Industrie Commission pointed out that 


the piincipal difficulty ot present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expeit skill t;!ovcriiiuent action tf* 
fostci the mdii‘'frv was first taken in S(*ptemb('r 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
licrnslativc Con ni il further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 The eflect of this Bill wO', 
officiallv deseiibed as lollow's “ It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a lebale of 10 ficr cent on hides and skins 
( xported to other paits of the Empire, and 
the?<> tanned Jts object is to ensure that oiii 
hides and skins shall hi* ( on Verted into fiilh 
t.mnod liMther or .ii tides ol leather so tai as 
possible in Jndia and failing this m other parts 
ol the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
law st.ile tor niauiif.ietupe m foreign countries ” 
<n (}(‘orge Barnes who was m charge of the 
Hill and described the tanning industry as one 
ol the most jiromising Indian industries ev- 
filamed that “ the piesent position is that w'l* 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for tlie taunmg of hides, a large 
number of wduch have come into existence m 
order to s.itisfy militarv requirements during 
llio war We have m fact the toundations ot a 
nourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it mii\ tend to dwindle and disapjiear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
il some other siipjioit is not given We want 
to K(‘e[) tins iri(lusti\ aliVe, and we believe that 
m tins case pioteetion m the shayio ol a 15 per 
cent cxpoit duty is pistitjable and ought to 
be (‘tt<‘ctive it is cleailv )ust also that the 
same measure of pioti'ction should be extended 
to the tanneis oi skins whost* business, as I 
lmV( ah ( .idv statist was iniuieil liy the neces 
sities ot tlie war 1 hough Indian tanneries 
liav’o cnouiiouslv mcieasod in numbei during 
the past thiee V oars, they e.in only deal with 
a eoinparativ'elv small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which Jiidi.i produces, and it is 
to the advantage ot Inilia and tlie security ol 
the Empire gencially th.it this large surplus 
should, 80 f.ir as juissible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 pel cent rebate in respect ot hides 
and skins exporti'd to any place within the 
ISmpiie I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
, to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire , .and Indian hides .ind skins re-exported 
troni an Ernpue ])ort lor the purpose ot being 
tanned abroad wall not be entitled to any 
rebate ” 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked Up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. But 
' the inferior quality of the leather so used by 
effect methods may he illustrated by the fact 
that the articles produced rarely fetch much 
j more than one-fourth the value of the corres- 
1 ponding articles made of imported or Cawmporc 
! (European factory) leather. 
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Trade of 1918-19— The quantity oi 
raw hides exported was 10.100 tons. 
Seventy-four per cent of these exports was 
raw cowhides which decreased to 14,200 tons, 
from 16,900 tons m 1017-18, and 37,200 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The decrease 
in exports is accounted lor hy the prohibition 
vhieh existed on certain classes of raw hides 
until April, 1910 and partly by the great in- 
crease in the tanning ol cowhides in India loi 
aimy purposes, and parth bv the great scarcitv 
and cost ol Inaght \\hich limited the export 
of inferior (juality of hides. The largest ship- 
ments were to the United Kingdom (8,600 tons) 
.ind to Italy (4,700 tons) The quantity ot 
law buffalo hides cxpoited (3,900 tons) i\as 7 
per cent, below that of 1 917-18 'I'he United 
Kingdom had the largest share ot these cx])Oits, 
with 2,200 tons or 7).“) per cent ol the total, 
as against 1,400 tons or 34 per cent in the pre- 
ceding yeai The United States, the biggest 
l)Uvor 111 pievious veuis, came next aftei the 
I’liitcd Kingdom with 1,300 tons 

'Ihe e\])oits ot raw skms weie 25,000 
tons, an increase ot 12 per cent over the pietious 
\eai. K early thn'e-louiths ot the total exports 
went to the United States I'hc shipments 
to the United Kingdom cleereascd by 24 per 


cent, while tliose to I'rance, C.inada, and Japan 
mereased. Eighty-flve per cent of the total 
quantity of raw skins expoited consisted of 
law goat skms. 

Tanned hides were exported to the ex- 
tent ol 25,.500 tons, an inciease of 39 per cent 
as against the pieccdmg yeai, and of more 
Than 180 pel tent abo\e the* pre-war quinquen- 
nial ai«‘iage Almost the entire quantity 
(‘iq f, j)ei (ent) was shippt'd to the United King- 
dom. 'J’anned cowhides wcie 25,000 tons or 
98 pir cent of ihe cxiiorts ot tanned hides, as 
agamsf 17,300 tons in 1917-18 The quantity 
shipped m the pre-war year 1913-14 was 7,900 
tons only Indian tanned hides are supplied 
lo Uawniiore ioi Aiun W ork in India and there 
lias m this and siinilai wa\s been an increase 
m tilt local tousiimjiiioTi ol these hides. 

Ixpoits ol tanned skins woie 3,000 tons, 
an meiea‘^« of 75 pel tent over the previous 
Mai This was dm* to the tact that expoits 
ha\o )M*eii pel nutted niidei license since Sep- 
tt'mbci, 19JH 'L’he quantity shipped to the 
United Kiiigfiom was 2,300 tons as against 
1,200 tons in 4 917-18 'J'ho remainder W'as 
l>nichased niamlv bv tlie X'nited States 
(400 tons) and Japan (150 Urns) 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office m India, ^ 
which was published in 1910 by the Govcrnmi'ii^ I 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, ' 
and instructions bearing on the subject togethci ' 
with hints lor the preparation ol specifications ; 
and drawings, hints lor seaichers and other 
Naluablc lulormation tlut lias not hith(‘rto 
been readily accessible to the gmieral public 
iu so convenient a lorm. In the preface Mr 
H 0. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they diller from English 
law and procedure. 

'J’hc foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute ol 
Monopolies” which was eiiaeted in 1623, the 
21st year ol King James the Fust. In pait this 
Act has been icjicaled but the extant portion 
01 the more important section 6 is us lollows . — 

” X^roMded also that any eleclaratlon before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters i 
patent and grants of privilege for the term ' 
ol fourteen years or under, herealter to be made 
ol the sole working or making ol any manner ol 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors ot such 
manutacturcs, Which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplisiied from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and ol none other.” 

The existing Indian patent law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 


iiid Designs (lempOMiy Hubs) Act, 1916, and 
by ilie Ellies niudi' under those Acts. The 
Patent Olhee dO(*s not di'al with trade marks 
or with copyright gi'iicrally in books, pictuios, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyiight Act HI of 1914. Theio is, 
in lact, no provision of law in British India lor 
the registr.ition of Tiadc Marks whicli ai(‘ 
piotccted under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV ot 1889) which lorms Chapter XVlll of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On tile whole, Indian law and procedure 
i closely iollow that in the United Kingdom lor 
the protection ol in vtiitions and the registiafion 
ot designs, as they always have done in matteis 
ot major interest One main ditfcrcnee exists, 
however, as owing to tJie absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot becoiiK* a party to the International 
Con vcntioii under winch certain rights of prioi jty 
arc obtainable in other countries. 

Q'hc first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
lor some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
K^yal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
I was rejiealod m the following year. In 1859 
it was rc -enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed I'ho protection of Inventions Act 
ot 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Pargauas. This of course includes 
Burma but it does not embrace the Kati^c 
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iiitatus. 01 tiiti latter three, viz,^ (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (8) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Oalcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of 1 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to m detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should bo kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing ' 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 1 
period. At the same time a Controller of 1 
Patents and Designs was established, with | 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a I 
sealed “ patent ” instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive prmlege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. | 

The annual report of the Indian Patents’ 
Office for the calendar year 191b states that 
four hundred and lorty-two applications loi 
patents and 1,773 applications to registci ' 
designs were made in 1916 as compared with 
445 and 004 respectively in 1915. The incomt i 
of the office increased from Its. 69,760-3 in 
1915 to lls. 77,608-13 in 1916. Figures foi 1 
previous years arc published in the Iteport I 
Mr. Graves, the Comptroller, remarks that iJ 
the natural increase of pre-war conditions had ^ 
been continued, there would have been about 
hOO applications tor patents and an income oJ ; 
over Ks. 80,000. Apart trom the talliug-olt 
in applications, the war docs not appear to have 
made any material change in the nature ot 
inventions in this countiy wheic the novel 
necessities ot the moment aic not apparent 
and cannot therefoic be supjdicd by would- 
be patentees. Altogetlicr 2,649 patents weit 
in force 011 31st December 1916 These includ(' 
1,814 patents out ot 2,108 sealed on 2,85b 
applications under the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, together with 65 of the 14b 
patents converted under section 81 of that Act 
The balance 770 consists ol exclusive privilege? 
remaining under the Inventions and Designs 
Act, 1888. 

Applications for patent by enemy subject 
are permitted, but as a rule arc held in sus* 
pense and the sealing of jmtents on then 
applications is not affected for the present 
Patents in existence are, however, renewable 
at the option of the holder even if he be an 
enemy as it is not considered desirable that 
the property therein should be destroyed 


I It can, however, be alienated or utilised lor 
'the benefit of the public on appheation. 

' Provision for these proceedings is made by a 
. License Act, and rules introduced after the 
' year. In their main lines the License Act and 
, rules follow the practice in the United Kingdom. 
They enable the controller to deal with patents 
held by enemy subjects and remove the dis- 
abilities under which any person may suffer 
in respect of pah'Uts or designs owing to the 
present state of the war. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accejited (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places . — 

4.UUEDABAD . . B. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Libiary. 

Banoaloee .Indian Institute of Science. 
Bombay . .Becord Office 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Lycullci. 

„ . . The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, Ko. lA, 
Sussex Boad, Parel. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House 8tieci 

„ . .Civil Engineeiing College, Sibpur. 

Caw n J’oee . . Offi eo of the Director of Industries* 
Lulled Piovmces. 

CfliNSUiiAii . .Office of the Commissioner, Buid- 
wan Division. 

Chittagong . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca . Office of the District Board, Dacca . 
Delhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner 
Hydeeabad .Bevenue Department of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

Jalpaiguri . . Office of the Commissioner, Baj- 
I shahi Division 

Karachi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahore . . Punjab Public Library 

London . . The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 
Madius . .Becord Office, Egmore. 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Bevenue 
Department. 

Nagpur . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

Poona . . College of Engineering. 

Bangoon . . Office of the Bevenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 
Booeeee . . Thomas College. 

Sholapur . . Office of the Collector. 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28 , 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Be. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
us compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
(xchange, until at one time the gold value ol 
the rupee droppi*d as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d., and consequently 
since that date three rupees have been eoui- 
valent to two rupees before 1873. For the 
intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, 
It is manifestly impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value for a constantly changing rupee 
But since 1899, If it Is desired to convert rupees 
into sterling, not only must the final cipiier 
be stru'^K off (a.s before 1873), but also one third 
must be subtracted from the result. Thus 
Rs. 1,000=£100— i=(about) £67. 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
IS one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh ot 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Natives and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.>~Tbe various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight ot 
units. The scale used generally throi^out 
Northern India, and less commonly in Mirras 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund 
40 seers, one 8cer=.16 chlttaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
District to District, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grams Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when price^j 
change what vanes is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
ptrplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
arc not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths oi 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for th(‘ 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may bo adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee rem&ins constant at Is. 4d , 1 seei 
per rupee— (about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee— (about) 6 lb. for 28., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the Hgha^ which 
vanes greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms. — Indian weights and 
meabures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. Thev 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorilx 
so long as the dealings of towns and village.s 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It 15 pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs 
in Cornwall , that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only bibs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are article*' 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affair** 
IS worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 

, the maund of sugar weighs 48i^ seers in Cawu- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72^ in Gorakhpur, 40 iii 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 43^ in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48i in Shah- 
jehanpur- 5i in Ooshan gunge. The mamoi 
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vades throughout all India from the Bengal I 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. lOoz. lldrs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
tiO the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund. which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. acd others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely i 
typical instances which are multiplied mdefi- , 
nitely. There are variations of every detail] 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes arc heavy Municipal and commercial i 
bodies are continually returning to the problem ' 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform The Supreme anl Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts dnnng 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and comniorcf 
and trade have agitated about the que^^tiun 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Govenimert departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful lead ’* which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 


Measures , Association and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be introduced. Both proixisals 
fall to meet the special reqmrements set forth 
by the Bombay Gomnuttce. Variations of 
them which have been put forward by different 
bodies in India in recent years are that the 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
weight should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. The argument in favour of the 
importation of an outside unit in this manner 
IS that people in India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight wrre introduced they would 
learn Ik) use it m dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as aw 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913. — I’he whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1912, 
w'hen the tollowing committee was appointed 
to mquire into the entire subject anew . — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (President), 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 


The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and vanou<^ 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has* 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater pait of the Bombay Presidency u 
standard of weights and measures would bi 


This Committee reported, in August, 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India bas(‘d on the 180 grain tola. 
The rc'port says: — Of all such systems there 
IS no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights The introduction of this 
system involvi's a more or less considerable 
eliange of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separatt* system of its own which the 


heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied over , 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- , 
tions of trade and social life would not result i 
in bnnging about the desired reform so success - 1 
fully as a *' lead ” supphed by local legislation i 
based on practical experience. Tlie want • 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- 1 
operation among the people at large pointed i 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed ' 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East ; 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where * 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, graduallv. i 
during the course of three years, induced th< 
people to adopt throughout the district uni 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grams. But 
the comnuttee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted oyer the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailmg there. 

Proposals from England.-^Suggestions ! 
bnyc bcpu made by the British Weights and [ 


committ-oc think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommi'nded arc* : -- 
For India 

8 kliaskJias = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratti 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 

5 tolas , — 1 chatak 

16 chataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes = 1 mu 

5 pes or 2^ raus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamn 

2 ngamus = 1 tikal 

100 tikalb - 1 peiktha or 


2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes = 1 mu 

5 pes or 2^ raus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamn 

2 ngamus = 1 tikal 

100 tikalb - 1 peiktha or 

vise. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The viss has recently been 
fixed at 3* (K) lbs. or 140 tolas. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
met wirii general approval and have tn^en 
referred to the Provincial Governments for 
their consideration. 
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Legislation and Inspection. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 , 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act I 
Oi 18S1, as amended in 1891. The chief pro* ' 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- ! 
ornments were empowered to appoint inspec - 1 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to ^ 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except tliosc worked on an approved ' 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for w’omcn w'cre limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. was prohibited, 
as a gencial rule, exci'pt in %etories worked 
bv shifts. The hours of woik for cliildrcn 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at | 
night time was forbidden ; children below the ' 
age of nine were not to be employed Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to w'atcr 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
erowding, etc. I 

Act of 1911. 

'I’liC decision to undeitake fuither legisla- 
uon was arrived at after comprehensive in- 
« (nines. An important factor in the case was 
the increasing use of electric light in the Bombay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not be employed for more than 12 hours 
a day on the average. The question of the 
houis of employment m textile factories was 
brought into proraincnee by the period of 
prosperity that the cotton industry began to 
enjoy in the cold weather of 1904 05, a large 
number of persons operatives being regularly 
worked for 15 hours a day or even longer. 

Owing to complaints regarding the long 
hours worked in many mills, the Government 
of India in 1906 appointed a small Committee 
with Commander Sir H. P. Frccr-Sro«th, R.N. 
late Superintending Inspector for Dangerous 
'ITades in England, as chairman, to conduct 
,i prehmmary inquiry into th(‘ conditions ol 
labour in textile factories. The Committee 
recommended that the working hours of adult 
males should be limited to 12 hours a day , 
that certificates of age and physical firness 
should be retjuircd prior to half-time employ- 
ment and prior to employment as an adult , 
that night work of women should be prohi- 
luted ; and that whole-time Medical Inspec- 
tors should be appointed. 

The conclusions of this Committee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
tactories in India, by a representative Com- 
mission. This report disclosed the existence 
of abuses, particvUarly m connection with the 
employment of children, and the excessive 
hours worked by operatives generally in tex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adults. But they recom- 
mended the formation of a class of young 
persons'* between 14 and 17 years of age. 
whose hours should be limited to 12, and con- 


<^idered that this would indirectly secure a 
12 hours* day for male adults. They also re- 
commended that the hours of work for children 
should be reduced from 7 to 6 hours and that 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
to those for “ young persons,** night work 
being prohibited for both classes. They re- 
commended that children should be certified 
as to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
and ot the Commission having been considered 
by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, a Bill was introduced in July 
1908 to amend and consolidate the law rclatmg 
to factories, and was finally passed into law 
as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition ot 
** factory ” so as to Include seasonal factories 
woiking foi less than four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which children 
(and, as a general rule, women) may be employ- 
ed, and further restiictod the employment ol 
women by night by allowing it only in the 
case of cotton -ginning and pressing factories 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
ot the Act The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable onlv 
to textile factones. The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the liours ot employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
cxteptions, “no person shall be employ^ 
111 any textile faetory for more than twelve 
bonis in any one day ’* It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
anv one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among vihich are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a ni or after 7 p m. (the new limits laid down 
gcncially for the employment of women and 
childien). Corresponding limitations are placed 
on the period for which mechanical or electrical 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The mquiiies of the Factory Commission 
showed that tlic then existing system of fac- 
tory inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of the provisions of the 
factory law. This result was attributed to 
the fact that the number of full-time factory 
' inspectors was very small, the work of inspec- 
i tion being to a large extent in the hands of 
' ex-officio inspectors (District Magistrates, 

. Civil Surgeons, etc ), who, as the Commission 
reported, had neither the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom- 
bay Presidency, where there were three special 
. mspectors, it was reported that the Act via- 
on the whole, well enforced. Steps have been 
, taken .since to reorganise the staff of wholc- 
' time im^pectois ot factories in India and to 
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iucrea.se it to a strength sufficient to cope witli ' boiler inspection, their whole time is given 
the work of inspecting all the factories in India to factory inspection. The District Magus* 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as ' trate remains an inspector, ez-officio, under 
compared with 6 at the time of the Factory the new Act; and other officers may be appoint- 
Commission's report. Each of the larger , ed additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
provinces has at least one inspector, Bombay ' that inspection by ex-officio mspectors will 
having five. Except that in a few cases these be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
officers have duties also m connection with to special cases. 


Life Insurance. 


There are no publications from which a 
fomplete statistical survey of the various 
branches ot insurance work m India can be 
obtained, but the official “ Abstracts of Ac* 
counts and Valuation Statements in respect 
of Life Assurance Companies doing busi 
ness in Bntish India, *’ published by the Go* 
vernment of India, give much information in re- , 
gard to th(' 74 Life Assmance Companies subject 
to all the provisions of the Indian late Assmance i 
Companies Act, 1912, and some of those which ' 
are partially exempt from the Indian Act on tlu 
ground that they cairy on business in the United 
Kingdom and comply with the provisions of the 
British Assurance Companies Act of 1909. It 
should bo noticed that the various pension funds 
connected with Government services are exempt 
from compliance with the Indian Act. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were 
('stablished m Madras about 80 years ago 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life .Assurance seem** not to 
have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companies 
were established either in that Presidency or 
('ls('ivhcrc in India. The ycai 1919 was maikiMi 
hv the formation of seveial new coinpaiiK.'' 
more particularly in Bombay. 

In Ills introductoiy note to the oflKial |Mih* 
luation abcadv im ntiOTicd, Ml 11 (J W McikU 
\ctuaiv to the (iovcrnmcnt of India, dealing 
with the >car 19J8, sujs — 

'J'he total sums falhng due uiidci claims b\ 
death vero considerably greater than m tlu* 
prcMous year, these amounted to 55 lakhs 
111 1918, as compared with lakhs m 1917 
'J’he increase has been ascribed' by most ol th« 
companies to the \irulent influenza epideiuu 
which swept over India during the lattei hah 
ol the last vtui 

Indian Life Assuiance Companies were maiiih 
affected by the War m a fall in new business, 
depreciation of securities and an mcreaseil rah 
ot interest obtainable under new investments 
'I’bc extra mortahty due to war scarcely affected 
them as >ery few policies were issued by them 
to combatant ofliccrs and iiuii at the fiont. 


As to the fall 111 new business it w’as satisfactorv 
to find m the returns for 1917 already a marked 
recovery The other effects will probabh 
last for some time and act beneficially m tlx 
cas(} of the existing companies w^hich ha\(* 
withstood the financial crisis brought about b.v 
the war 

'rhe amount written off to depreciation or 
tiaiislerred to the Investment JHeserve Fund 
toi the purpose of nu'eting tlie d(‘Cieased valin* 
of se< unties h.is smc(‘ the outbreak of war bi'eii 
! o\ei 11 crores, but notwithstanding this tin 
total amount ot thi‘ Life Assurance Funds show s 
an increase each year and is now' nearly 40 ]>ei 
cent gieatiT than it was when the Indian lati' 
Assuiaiiei* (Jompaiiu's A(*t came into force m 
1912 Although th(' detieasc m the value ol 
the securities may make it seem prudent m 
some eases not to pay any bonus or diMdend, 
the fact that securities stand at a low puce has 
the effect of forming a contingent reserve fund, 
and a companv's financial jiosition will be aU tin 
stronger in future years for any prudent action 
winch may be taken now The income m most 
eases exceeds the company’s outgo and, con* 
seqiiently% there is seldom any question of tin 
.securities having to be realised at the presimt 
low prices Moreover, m the case of Indi.ni 
companies, they consist mainly of Indian <to- 
^ emment securities ; hence no question arises 
of any decrease m the interest income 

Income Tax — lafe Assurance ('oinpaiuis 
m India aie now' assi'sscd for income tax on flu 
liasis of their profits as ascertained by actuarial 
investigations ; if the total tax deducted a 1. 
the source from interest on investments exceeds 
the tax calculated on profits, a refund is 
admissible to them of the difference. In the 
United Kingdom, income-tax is payable on the 
I interest income after deduction of the amount 
' of the expenses — subject to the proviso that 
it shall not be less than that on profits Life 
Assurance Companies m the United Kingdom . 
as well as elsewheie, have been contciidim> 
for a long time that the only fair basis on which 
they ou^t to he taxed is their profits; Indian 
Life Assurance Companies should consiclci 
themselves fortunate that they have already 
got this generous treatment from Government. 
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Actuarial Valuations.— Up till now 
37 of the Indian companies liave submitted the 
results of actuarial valuations of their assets and 
liabilities. Ei$!hteen of these valuations dis- 
closed a surplus. In 11 of the remaining nine- 
teen, the deficit was covered by the paid-up 
capital, thus proving solvency but precluding 
the payment of either bonus or dividend. In 
SIX cases solvency was restored by reduction 
of sums assured or by calling up further capital 
In two cases the degree of insolvency necessita- 
ted the winding up of the concern Many of 
the other companies which went into liquidation 
without an actuarial valuation being made, 
adopted this course as the nnsoundness of their 
financial position could be clearly demonstrated 
uithout it 

Mutual Companies — ^Witii two excep- 
tions, all the Indian companies show'n as 
established within the last 25 years are pro- 
prietary companies witli a share capital , but 
of the older companies, the great majority arc 
mutual companies These mutual companies 
generally have very small funds and it is found 
that payment of the full deposit prescribed in 
section 4 of the Life Act sometimes presses 
unduly on their resources, and as payment of 
the full deposit also interferes with the formation 
of new mutual comiianies, Government will be 
prepared to consider any application from an 
Indian mutual company for permission to pay 
a smaller deposit 

Since the passing of the Lite Act nineteen 
Indian Life Assurance Companies have gone 
into liquidation This was rendered neces- 
sary in the majority of the cases by financial 
difficulties brought about by insurance biismess 
having been transacted on the dividing principle 

In the following list the names of the existii 
arianged accoidmg to tlieir respective dates ol 
Province in which the Head Oflice of each is m 


Under this system the sums assured is not fixed 
but depends each year on a division ot a portion 
of the premium income amongst the policies 
which have become claims ; usually the premium 
IS the same for all ages at entry and there is 
no medical examination 

Business other than Life Assurance — 

I Since the lafe Act was passed 111 1912, there has 
i Ixien a considerable reduction in the number of 
I Indian companies transacting other classes of 
I business in addition to life assurance, the num- 
ber having decreased from twenty-one to the 
nine noted below — 

1 All India United which transacts I'lrc 
and Marine Insurance 

2 Uharat which transacts Fidelity Guarantee 
Insurance 

3 Emjiirc, which transacts Fidelity Guar- 
anb'c Insurance 

1 National, which transacts J‘'idclity Guar- 
antee Jnsurance 

5 National Indian which transacts Iidclity 
Guarantee Insurance 

6 Jlechabites, which tiansacts Sickness 
Insurance 

7 Hindustan of Gujranwala, which transacts 
Marriage Insurant* 

8 Smd Hindu Provident, which transacts 
Mariiagc Insuiancc 

9 Christian Mutual, which transacts Capital 
Hedemption business 

I Some of the recently formed Life Assurance 
I Companies, arc takmg up Fire and Marine 
1 insurance 

g Indian Life Assurance Companies ha nc been 
cstalihshment as also with reference to the 
►w situated. 


Year 

when 

estab- 

lished 

Madr.is 

Preoidciicy 

Boiuhnj ITcsidcncj. 

Bengal 

Punjab 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer, 
Merwara and 
Civil and 
Military 
Station of 
Bangalore. 

1829 

1833 

1817 

♦Madras Eq- 
uitable 
♦Madras 
Widows . 



♦Christian 


1849 

♦Tiiincvclly 



Mutual 


1871 

Widows 

" Bombay Mutual 




1874 


Oriental 




1876 . . 


♦ Bombay Widows 




1884 . 

♦Indian 





1885 

Christian. 

* Goan Mutual . 



. . 

1886 






1887 . . 
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List of the existing Indian Life \ssurancc Cuin{)auieE — toiiid. 


Year 

when 

rstab- 

Jislicd 

Prrsidciu \ 

|]uiu)ia\ l*ll‘«^ldelu y 

i$eiiy:id 

Punjab 

Piuted 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara and 
Civil and 
Military 
Station of 
Bangalore 

IS88 

j 

♦MansialoK 

It (' 

r. It and (' 1 Zoidii 

Jioinha\ /oioastii.in 




1890 

1801 


* (hijarat Zoioii 

Hindu Mutual 



1 892 
] 89.] 

1891 

J 89'! 


fiidiaii Life 

* Sind Hindu 


Punjab iMutu.il 

Iter habit t s 
(U P.) 

1 890 

1897 


Fanpiie ol India 


151 unit 


1898 

1899 






ii 




♦Simla Mutual 


1902 

1909 






1001 

1905 

1900 

1 luted hiditi 

Ml India Luited 

Vatumul Indian 
X.itional 

(5o-o{K>iati\e 


1907 

190.S 

• 

l•unlba\ Lii» 

llindiist.m (io- 
operati\( 

India L(]ui- 
tal>l(‘. 

Hindustan 

Benelit 

Heiiei.d ( Vpnei ) 

1909 

J9I0 

191 1 

19IJ 


Vsiau ( oinnKK lal 

Hensial M( r- 
eantile 

1 Aiqne 

Popnlai 

^l^^a (Assam) 
Vli India and 
lJunna (Ban- 
ualoiel 

191.] 


JiidiHtiial and Pruden- 
tial: Weshu’n India 
East and West 

Lichtoi \hia , 
l*roMneial 



J911 

1915 




Itritish India . 


1910 

1917 


/< uith 

JUitannri 




J918 




. 

India Allied 

I9J9 


Nt 0 India 




1919 . 


-N< M Li.i , IJomkiy <*it\ 

Hiui.da\a 




^lutual Coinpanir''. 
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Statistical information.— t'hr m a sums 
assured by Indian eoinpanie^^ under ordinarv 
lifo assuraneo polieus duiiu" tlie veai 101 S 
sliou a eonsiderablo inerraso, tlie tol‘)l amount 

Whole lafe policies ncre jssiu'd List \cai lor 
Limited Payment ]k>1k ICS 
Endowment Assurance policies 
Children* R Endowments „ 

Other classes ol policies 


3<'>7 

Im ins nearly 2^ cioi«‘s as auaiiist *21 eiores in the 
List. \ear and as ajiainst one cioie and mints 
Likhs in each ol the two ]>n'Moiis a ,>ays 

20 Lil hs, Ol 7 0 ol t lit tot.il 

^ L 

5 Li „ SI 7 
<» „ 2 1 
3 11 „ 


'lotal 

The total sums assured, incliuling bonus addi- | 
tions undei ordmaiy lile assurance policio.s issued j 
by Indian compaiiK'S, have mci eased by o\ei onr | 
* lore during tlii‘ yeai and amount to over 2.> | 
I ior(‘S of lupees, or ovei 27 inilhou pounds 
■sterling at the pieseut rate ol evchauiie ^ 

ViMtlu'i the total sums asMired reinaimu" I 
III loice noi the total ainouiit loi which jjolicich ' 
are issued eaeh year m India hv all companies j 
tan he stated, as, nnfortnnateh , ii.irticulars ol 
this nature are not requiied to be submitted [ 
hv the Jlritish coinpames and h\ some ot the ’ 
otlier eompames which tiaiisact business lx>th i 
m the T^iiitt'd Iviiigdom ami m hidi.i ' 

'J he ,i\cragc latf of annual pit miiiiii paiahU 
under the* iKihcies issued by Indian eompames j 
IS nearly 5\ per cent of tht sum assuied The I 
corresponding rate deduced liom the it turns I 
to the Ihitibh Board of 'liadc is alKUit 1 ]k*i j 
(tmt lower This ditbueucc between these j 
tw'O rates IS largely due to t.lit* fact that endow'- ' 
ment assuranot's eonstitiitt' ut'arh tw’iee as ; 
lirge a proportion ot the poluies issiieil by 
Indian as In Biitish eomp.inies 


2.S'> JoO 

TJit‘ aieiaiit* .iiiiouut o( sum assiiiytl umlt t 
the policies issiK'd In the iiioit' soiintlli (‘^t.lb• 
lished Indian Clom])ames IS oiih .ibopt IN l sOd 
lilt* axeram sum assunsl l»\ tin* Non-Iiuliau 
Companies dome laismess m this tOuntix i< 
nc.nh twice as Liree I lulei mosf ot Ihi 
liuhaii comjKimt's polities, tlu' piemiiims an 
pjixahle In mtmthh mstalmt'uts, while in the 
tiihtM companies ,i miuh largt i i>it>poition di 
the pieiiuiinis are itnewahle \e.iil\ and hali- 
M‘nilv than montlih 

British Coloninl and Foreiffn Com- 
panies. — Thejt' ait .it ]nesent 24 liiitisli 
t’oltmial .iml I'tm imi Life Olhees wlmh lm<' 
a plate oi business m Intli.i Ol tlii's( . 17 jn 
itmstituhd m Biit.iin, 2 in faiiada. 1 in Aus- 
tialia I 111 the Sti.nts Settlements, 2 in Shanghai 
1 111 the 1 mti il State's ol America >.earl\ 
all aie paitiallx eM'inpt Irom tlie operation ol 
tht Jndiau Lite Vssuiaiiet' Ctmipaiiies’ Act ol 
J012, on tht' gioiiml that, wlit'ii it came intti 
forer the\ w’eii taiiMiig on husiTiess in tlie 
Cinttil Ivmcthmi m eouloimit\ with the pm- 
Msion-. ot till Ihili-'h Issiiianei ( 'oinpaiilt » 
Attof IbOb 


All of these 2 4 companies trrant annuities ,aml m addition tairv tm tlu' otlier iLisses of business 
shown m the iollowing statement This statement also indicates tlit* pro]»oitK)ii ol cacli eompaiu s 
Imsincss which is transacted iii the XTnitod Kingdom I nlortiniateh no simihai mionnation tan 
he given rt'K.ardiiig their Indian l)usirieR.s asnoneoi tJie corripaiiie.s e\c( pt the (ircat Kasteiii tin 
China and the Shanghai arc required to give .any pniticiilnrs ol this natme q hem thiei f ompaiin s 
fiansaet .about t<*n pci cent ol their biismess in India 


lA icentavc 

►- JbisiiK ss dom> ol life a.s- 

^ I' -Kill' msurance RUiann* 

'Z AU-M.inm lusinaucc premium 

-3* c, Aniiuitii s ciitam, income iii 

S Place of (’a])itcil rcdi'iiiptioii, etc tlie United 

i Bead Otiice S -SicLncss and accident Kingdom 

s r.---l'.mplov<'rs’ iiabilitx to total hie 

^ =l’id(lit\ liii.iiantee AHsiiranie 

mil |{ingLin , etc premium 

income. 



1 Alliance 

1824 

London 


I 

M 

(' 


i: 

c; 

t)0 s 

£| 

2 Atlas 

180S 

Do. 


1 


(' 


v: 

G 

09 2 

^ S’ 

‘J (bmmercial Union 

1801 

Do 


1 

Al 

(' 


JO 

a 

94 2 

- 


1848 











4 Crcsliain . 

Do 




(’ 




ir. ') 














5. Law Union and 

1800 

Do 


r 


(' 

s 

JO 

c 

' 11)1) 


Jtock 












^ C Taverpool, London 

ISJIO 

Liverpool 


r 

M 

c 

s 


G 

08 J 


and Globe 







i 
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List of British, Colonial and Foreign rompanics — contd. 


Name of Company 

Year when established. 

Place of 
Head Cffice 

Ihisiuess done 

F--Fire insurance. 
M=Manne Insurance. 

C= Annuities certain, 
Capital redemption, etc. 
S= Sickness and accident. 
E= Employers* liability. 

G— Fidelity Guarantee 
and Burglary, etc 

Percentage 
of hfe as> 
suranC/C 
premium 
income in 
the United 
Kingdom 
to told life 
Assurance 
premium 
income 


r 7 Tiondon Assiiraiiee 
( !or]M)rntion 

1720 

London 

r 


V 

s 

i: 

1 

C 

92 ('. 


8 North British and 
ATerc*«ntil(‘. 

1821 

Kdinbiiigh 

T 


V. 




.89 0 


0 Northern 

183G 

Aberdeen 

F 


c 

s 

E 

G 

Oi-0 


10 Norwich ITiiion 

1707 

JSoiwich 



c 




08 8 












si j 

11 Phoenix 

1782 

fiOudon 

F 


(' 

s 

E 

G 

88 0 


12 Royal . . 

1845 

Liverpool 

F 


(' 

s 

f: 

G 

85 2 

■ 3 ^ 

« ; 

1*1 Royal Exchange 

1720 

London 

F 


c 

s 

E 

G 

90 7 

1 ' 

1 

14 Royal London 
Anxlliarj 

1910 

1)0. . 

F 


c 

s 


G 

99 8 

j 

15 Scottish Union and 
National, 

1824 

Edinburgh 

r 


(■ 

s 

J-: 

G 

85 5 


10. Standard 

1825 

EdinJiurgh 



c 




40 0 


L 17 Yorkshire 

1824 

York 

F 


c 

s 

E 

U 

05 '2 


'18, Manufacturers .. 

1887 

Canada 









19 Sun of Canada .. 

1805 

Canada 



c 

s 

.. 


(J 4 

Is 

20 National Mutual 
ol AustralaHia 

1869 

Austraha 







1 1 1 

21 Great Eastern 

1909 

Siugapoic 







>il 


22 China 

1898 

Shanghai 




• 



Nil 


1 23 Shanghai 

1905 

Do 







Nil 

[ 

24 New York 

1845 

United State*, 
of America 







1 1 


The principal effects of the exemptions allowed to these British, Colonial and Foreign companies 
aro that they are freed from the necessity either of makmg a deposit with the Controller of 
Currency or of stating the amount of business they do m India Those granted exemptions are 
allowed to submit their accounts in the torm required by the British Assurance Companies' 
Act of 1<»09 That Act is very similar to the Indian one. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modem commerce in India was built up by 
mercbeuats from the west and was for a long 
'.ime entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kmdred Associ- 
ations were formed by them for its protection 
atd assistance. But Indiana have in recent 
yeirs, taken a large and growing part in this 
oonmercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has hd the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active m other fields of activity, lags 
behina in this one. Arising from these cir- 
(iumstances we find Chamfers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membeiship 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 
realismg the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section *’ of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which promises to lead to great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee- 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate activeiy. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now' 
the Hon. Sir) D. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided, 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work as Committee of the Chamber until a 
new Ckimmittee should be appointed a year 
later. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress . — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce.” 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay 

III. Tile objects for which the Chamber 1“^ 
established arc : — 

(ff) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations oi Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(b) To communicate the opinions of the 
(Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 

(d) To prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in the Legislative Councils of India, 
both Imperial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, coramerct*, 
manufaotures, and shipping of thci 
country and to oppose measures which, 
in the opinion of the Chamber, an* 
likely to be injurious to those interests 

(e) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomphsh in its separate capacity. 

(/) 3’o have power to establish an office 
cither in England or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on matters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

((/) To organise Chambers of CJommerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country, 
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(A) To convene when necessary the Indian 
<’ommercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Besolution of the (Chamber. 

(t) 'Fo do all such otlier things as may ho 
incidental or conducnc to tlio dbovc 
objects. 

The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Kxeentive rouncil to present a report and 
st*iteinent ot accounts at (‘aeh annual meeting 


The Articles declare the number of membors of 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred, and the Executive Couneii are given 
imwcr to elect honorary members. ** Thcr 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associatel 
Indian Ciiamber held at Bombay on a date to )e 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “seaii- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary ...” 

Tile following are details of the priicipal 
Chambers of f’ommerco and kindred bodies in 
Indm at the present time — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed ill 1834. Its head-quarters aie in Calcutta 
Other societies connected with tlie trade and 
commerce of the eitv are tlie Jloyal Excliange, 
tlie Bengal Bonded Wareliouso Association, the 
Calcutta Trad(‘s Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwan 
Chamber ot Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered witii a declaration of mem- 
bership of 300. Its objects are the usual purjioscs 
connected with the prot,ection of trade ” in 
particular m Calcutta. ” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen' 
tatlves of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agricultuie, mining oi manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or othei 
corporations, formed for auy purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, miiimg 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in oi 
connected with art, science or literatuie, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

'I’ ho following are the office bearers ot th(‘ 
(’hainljcr for the year 1919-20 — 

Presldmt — lion ]>rr. W I?}. Crum, o u e. 
(Craham & Co ). 

V tce-Pre^idn\i — Hou Mr A B Murray, cue 
('J’ hos. Duft & Co , Ltd ). 

Committee. — ^Messrs, J. A. M rshall (East 
Indian Railway), W. Me A Hoiistoun (Mac- 
kinnon, Mackenzie <fe (^o ), W. O Ora/.e- 
brook (Gillandcrs Arbuthuot & Co), C 
fvennedv (National Bank of India, Ltd ), 
Hon Mr II V. Mansell, OUE, (.Kwnes 
Kinlay & Co ), B A. White (Bird tV Co ) 
and Hon. Sir Frank Carter, c i E , o m: 
(Turner, Mori ison <Sr Co ) 

I’he Seeri'tarv of the Chamber is Mi H 
Haywood. Asst See^s — Mi Jl. I\ Cuiinison 
and ]Mr A. C. Daniel. 

The following are the puiihc ixxlics (among 
others) to wiiieli the Ciiamber lias the right of 
returning riquesentatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year — 

Viceroy* s Legulative Council — The Hon’ble 
Mr. W. E. Crum, o b.e 

Bengal Legislative Council. — ^The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and the Hon. Sir 
Frank Carter, c.b e. 


(Uilcutttt Port Commission — Mr S C T. 
Custaee (Kilbiirn A Co), the Hou Mt W'. 
K. (?runi, 0 B b (Cialiani Co ), Mr W 
Me A Iloiistoiin (Mackmnoii, Mackenzie A 
C’o.), Mr C F Beadel (Becker, Ciav lC Co.), 
the Hon Sir Frank Carter, oir, c.b i 
('riiiner Morrison A- Co, bd ). and Mr. Ji 
Edw.irds (Andrew Yule tfc Co ) 

(Uthutta Mvmnpril Corporation — ^IMessrs Nor- 
man 11. Luke (,las Jaike & Sons), Oco. 
lioigan (H H Cartwright & Co), T. B 
J*iat1 and WL B Bac (Sun Insurance Office) 

Bengal Boilei Commission — ^^fessrs. C. 
'I'liomsoTi (Standard Jute Mills Co, Ld,)* 
Cen. Gi'orgc (Andrew’ Vulc & Co ) and 
H F Skinner (Jessop & Co , Ltd ). 

Boa id of TiUf>tee8 of the Indian Museum . — 
Hon Air B. M. Watson Smyth (Turner 
Afomson A Co , Ltd ) 

Bengal Smoke Xutsances Commission — ^Messrs. 
A W. J)ods (Burn A^ Co, Ltd) and .1 
B INEiirray (Clive Jute Mills). 

1 Caleutla Improvement Trust — Hon. Sir Frank 
c, after, OIL, 0 B E. (Turner Morrison A 
(;o , Ltd.) 

I The Chamber elects representatives to various 
I other bodies of less importance, such as the 
I committee of the Calcutta Sailors* Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. Tiu 
following are the recognised associations ot 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association. 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association, 

, Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents Association, 

I The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 

' Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
, Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers 
: Association* Indian Engineering Association, 
j Jute Fabrics Shippers Association, Calcutta 
1 Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric Brokers 
j Association, Baled Jute Shippers Association, 
Calcutta Jute Dealers Association, Calcutta 
I Liners Conference. Calcutta Hides and Skins 
Shippers Association and Northem India 
Tanners’ Federation. 
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The Chamber maintams a Tribunal of Arbi- 
1 ration for the determination, settlement and 1 
idjustment of disputes and diJEfercnces relating i 
t) trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- , 
tohis of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 1 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- , 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- , 
CCS be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- , 
ber acts as the HegLstrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- , 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Eegistrar and 
Hilling to serve on the Tribunal. The Re 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maiulaiub a Licensed 
i!deasurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includesa Superintendent (Mr. R. 
Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. H. Lugg) 
and six Assistant Superintendents and the staff 
at the time of the last official returns consis- 
ted of 167 officers. The usual system of 
work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers' Club. The Chamber docs not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the CcUctUta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also publishes 
a large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of prOGceddngs and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- , 
bci, as set forth in their rules and regulations, | 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects j 
involving their common good ; to promote j 
and protect the general mercantile interests of , 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- j 
ation on all matters of general commercial { 
interest ; to obtam the removal, as far as such ' 
a Society can, of all acknowledged gnevanees 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests m general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facihtatmg business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was estabhshed in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
m their first sot of rules. There is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association, which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chamber in the 
special interests of “ miliowners and users of 
steam and water power." According to the latest 
returns, the number of members of the Cham- 
ber is 136. Of these 17 represent banking 
institutions, 5 shipping agencies and companies, 

3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 

4 insurance companies, 8 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 96 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercaii- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrymg its objects into 
effect aic eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Es. 20, and the Associate member’s subscription 
IS lls. 15 per month and an additional charge of 
Rs. 240 per annum is made to firms as subs- 
ciiptiou to the trade returns published by the 


Chamber. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or " eminent in commerce and manu- 
factures," may be elected honorary members an<l 
as such are exempt from paying subscriptions 
Any stranger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may reqmsition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follow*' 
to various public bodies : — 

Legislative Council of the Governor-General, 
one representative. The Chamber may elect 
anyone, but in practice they have hitherto 
returned their chairman. 

Legislative Ckmncll of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, one representative, who may also be 
anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy 
chairman. 

Bombay Mimicipal Corporation, two mem* 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
; the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
I two years. 

I Board of Trustees of the Port of Bo^ bay, 
five members, two and three being elected in 
alternate years. 
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nepreseiitatiyes on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-of&cio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1918-19 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies: — 

Chairman — ^The Hon’ble Mr. Nigel F. Patou 
(W. & A. Graham & Co.) 

Deputy Chairman — ^The Hon’ble Mr R. H 
Brooke (Bombay Coy , Ltd.) 

Committee. — Sir Thomas Birkctt, Kt. (KiUick 
Nixon & Co ), Sir Lawless Hepper, Kt 
(G. 1 P Railway), Messrs T. W Bowdmg, 
Crurncr Morrison A Co , Ltd ), .1 H. Fyle 
(Mackmnon Mackenzie & Co.), Malcolm N 
Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co , 
Ltd.)j H M. Inglis (James Finlav A Co . 
Ltd.), Rniph Kidd (National Bank ol 
Jndia, Ltd ). 

Secretary Mr. R. E. Gregor-Pearse. 

IlepreserUatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council : The Chair* 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council : The Deputy 
Chairman. 

Bombay Improvemerd Trust . Mr. A. M. Tod. 
Bombay Port Trust-. The Hon’ble Mr. Nigel 
F. Paton, Mr. Malcolm N. Hogg, Mr. 
Meyer Nissim, Mr. A. H Froom and Sir 
Thomas Birkett, Kt. 

Bombay Municipality * Messis H (J Cocke 
(A F. Ferguson A Co ) and A M Tod 
(Eagle, Star and British BominioiiH Jnsur> 
ance Co , Ltd ) 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College oj 
Commerce and Economics: Messrs. W. A 
Haig Brown and C. H. Wilson, c I E ) 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Mr. F. C. Annesley, 

St, George’s Hospital Advisory Committee 
Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., ll d. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
m commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitratois 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepare^ 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of eleven Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with 
the trade of the port, in both export and 
import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record. No other Chamber in India doth 
similar work. 


The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with tradf 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detsiled 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the pnncipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and searlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yam by Rail,” and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways 
The “ Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of *' Current Quotations*' is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pans, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year arc reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 17, whose busmess is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
arc issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

(a) the date, hour and place of measurement . 
ib) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages , 
(/) the marks ; 

{g) the measurement; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners* Assodation. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low : — 

{a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users of steam, water 
aud/or electric power in India ; 
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ib) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power ; 

(f) The doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
ior every complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 191h 
numbered 102. 

The following is the Committee for 1 910 : — 

Mr N G Hunt {Chairman), Mi Jlahim- 
toola Currimbhov Ebraiuni {Depidif 
Chairman), The Hon Sir Hinshaw M 
Petit, Bart , Sir Sassoon David, Bart , 
'Pile Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Cunimbhov, 
Jvt., CUE, The Hon Sir Dinshaw E 
AVacha, Kt , The Hon. Mr C V. Mehta. 
The Hon Mr Munmohandass liamji 
Messrs. A. Gcddis, Mathradas Goculdas, 
Narottam M Goculdas, Cowasjee Jehan- 
gir {Jun ), 0 B E., S. A. Kay, Meyer Nis- 
sim, Jehangir B Petit, A J. Raymond, 
N. B Saklatwalla, Madhowjee D Thac 
kersey and C. N. Wadia, c.i K 

Mr. R. £. Gregor-Pearse, Secretary. 

The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies ; — 

Li^islaJUve Council of B. E. the Governor 
of Bombay : The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 
M. Petit, Bart, 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Vithaldas D 
Thackersey, Kt. 

City of Bombay Improvement Trust. Sir 
Sassoon David, Bart. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : Mr 
Jehangir Roman jee Petit. 

Bombay SmoJee Nuisances Commission 
Messrs. C. N. Wadia, c.i.L , and W. A 
Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College oj 
Commerce and Economics. Mr. N. 0 Hunt 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau was established in 1907 with the follow- 
ing objects : — “ To encourage a friendly feeling 
and onanimity among the commercial men 
on all subjects involving their common good, 
to promote and * protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particuJai 
t-o promote the general commercial interest!- 
of the Presidency of Bombay ; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting the right^^ 
of Indian Merchants, to represent to the Go^- 
emment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect and compile and distribute 
in such manner as may be the most expedient 
fur purposes of disseminating commercial and 




economic knowledge, all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially India : as well as to form 
and maintain library, and generally to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view ; to arbitrate between parties 
willine to refer and abide by the judgment 
of the Chamber; to receive and decide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom in dis- 
pute, recording such decisions of future gui- 
dance and assistmg by this and such other 
means, as the committee for the time being may 
think fit; to form a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness.** 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the woik 
of arbitration, measurements, etc. 

The followmg bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body is directly affiliated to it : — 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
(which sends a large number of represent- 
atives) ; 

The Gram Mcrchauts’ Association ( which 
is a member) ; 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (whicii IB a member); 

The Bombay Rice Merchants* Association ; 

The Bombay Fancy Piece-goods Association; 

The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants* AsMciation. 

The Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Mei- 
chants* Association to the Bombay Legislative 
CkmncU and a representative to the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
It is notified by the Govenimcnt (vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909). The Chamber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Sydenham College of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay. 

Any iierson engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of joiimig the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, viz , 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Rs. 150 
annual fee, except that if an Association joins 
as a member it shall have to pay an annual f(‘< 
of Rs. 100, and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Rs. 5 as annual fee. An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 50 on being elected. 

Genllcmtn distmguLshcd for public services 
or eminent in commerce and manufactures or 
otlierwisc interested in the aims and objects of 
the Chamber may bo elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber on the recommendation of the Ckimmittcc 
and as such are exempted from paying sub- 
scriptions. They are not entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor they are eli- 
gible to serve on the Committee. They are, 
however, supplied all the publications of the 
Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the office-bearers of the 
(liamber for the year 1919-20 : — 

Chairman. — ^Mr. Jehangir Bamonji Petit. 

Vice-Chainnaa. — ^Mi. Sorubji EduJji Warden. 
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VotiimUtee — Hoii’ble Mr riushottumdas 
Thakoredas, o l e , Hcm’ble Sir Fazalbhoy 
(-ummbhoy Ibrahim, Hon Mr. Glmnilal V 
Mehta, Hon. IMi Lalhibhai Sainaldas, 
c T E., Hon. Hi Manmohandas Jiamji, 
Ml. Hansrai PraKji 'riiackiTsov, Mr 
Surajmal Lallubhai, Mr Lnklimidas Ila\|i 
^Vrsey, Mr Valla bda^ C'haturbhuj Sliivji, ' 
Mr. Motilal Vallabhji, Mr Vithaldas 
Dainodar (Tovindji, Sir Vithaldas Dainodar 
Thackersey, Mr Motiiul Kanji, Mr (hilal)- 
cliuiid jDe\chand, Mr Munit Subodar. Mi [ 
DeMdas Madhawji Thacki'isey, Mi Pliiioz ' 
.7. JiiUmioiia, Mr Jothamal Naiandas, .Mr 
t’azal Ibrahim lldluintull.i, Mr (hrjashan- , 
kar B. Trivedi, IVFr Munsukhlal Atmaram ' 
Master, Ml Ma\ji Govmdji, Mr J.al|i' 
iJovindji, Mr Naraiiji Haribhai, Mi ' 
r«ikhmi(;haTid Araiiokehand Khokhani, Mr 
Matlmrdas Xan|i Mataiii, Mr D F Madoii. 
and Mr N. M Mazumdur > 

SfCKianf — Mr J l\. Mehta, m a ! 

'I’hc following are the Ohaiuherb’ repiebenta.- ' 
tiv(*8 on various public bodies : — 

Bombay Legislative CouncU — Tho Hon Mr ! 
Munmohandasb llamji 

Bombay Port Trust — ^Mr. Mann Subedar, b.a , 
F. so., (Econ ) r.s.s , Barnster-at-Law 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College oj 
Commerce — I'he Hon. Sir I) E. Wacha 

Tho staff of the Chamber include : — 

Secretary, — Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Assistant Secretary — Mr. S. M 31nzumdar, 
LIB. 

Bomrary Auditor — ]Mr. Hcvidas Vithaldas 

Chamber's Solicitors — Messrs Edgclow, GuUb- 
chand, Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publisiies every month a jouniul 
in Gujarati giving information on commerciui 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- 
tistics considered important relating to trade 
aud commerce of India. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

Tile Bombay Cotton Trade Association 
Limited, was founded in 1876. The objects for 
which It wag established were, inter aliay “to 
adjust disputes between persons engaged in thi t 
eottoii trade, to establish just and eqiiitablt 
principles in the trade, to maintain uniformity to 
rules, regulations and usages in the trade, to , 
adopt standards of classification in the trade, to , 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful inform- 
ation connected with tlie cotton interest - 
throughout all markets and generally to pro 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay ; 
and India and augment the facilities witf 
which it may bo conducted.” In 1892 tht 
Association was incorporated under the Indian ' 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital ot B** 
."•0,000, in 60 shares of Its. 1,000 each. In 191 7 ' 
tile share capital was increased to Bs. 60,000 
In addition to the shareholders (Members), the 
Association hadin 1918 126 Associate Members 
The affairs ot the Company are managed by a 
Board of Directors not less than nine or mon 
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than twenty in number. Tlio present Direc- 
torate is constituted as follows : — 

Chairman — ^Mr. T D. Moore (New Mofilssill 
Co., Ltd ). 

Deputy Chairman.— Jamea P. Chrystal (P. 
Chrystal & Co.) 

]Mes«;rs J L Ainsworth (Gill & Co.), Anandi- 
lal Ishuardas (Anandilal Ishwardas <fe Co ), 
G Bovagls (Ralli Brothers), C. W. do 
Breul (Brcul <fe Co ,), K. Futamura (Goslio 
Kabushiko Kaisha), The Hon’ble Mr. Pur- 
shottamdas Thakoredas (Narandas Baja- 
lam & Co ), C. H. Boberts (Prier de Saone A' 
Co ), Bamnaram Hamandrai (Hamandiai 
Bainnarain), N B Saklatwala (Tata Sons 
A" Co.), Vassonjeo Joewandas (Khimjee 
Visrara), C N Wadia (The Century Spin- 
ning and Weaving t!o , Ltd ), C. H. Goodal 
(Tlic Bombay Co , 'Ltd ), B. Cedraschi 
(VoJkart lirotliers), T\. Tunkada (Mitsui 
Biissan Kaisha, Ltd ). 'I'. Ohta (Japan 
Cotton I’ fading Co , Lid ) 

Sea clary — Mr E S. W. Miles. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association are as foUou . — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelmgs 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 
ness of the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, aud to piotect the interest thereof; 
(6) to remoNC, as far as it will be witbm the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 
difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such line ot conduct as will facilitate 
the trade ; (c) to collect and assort statistics 
^ rolatmg to piece-goods and to correspond with 
' public bodies on matters affectmg trade, and 
' which may be deemed advisable for the pro- 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
I Association or any of them; and (rf) to heai 
' and decide disputes that may be referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following arc the office-bearers for the 
' current year . — 

Chairman— Hon. Mr. Munmohandas 
Bamji. 

Deputy Chairman. — Mr. Devidas Madhavji 
Thakersey, j.p. 

Hon. Joint Secretaries — ^IVIessrs Lalji 

Govindjiand Goculdas Jivraj Dayal. 

'Hony. Treasurer, — Mr. Mathurudas Haridas 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is **to promote 
the interests of tlie merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a souiad footing.” Ir. 
IS an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follow 

Chairman — air. Velji Lakhamsi, BiA.,LL B. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr Dharsi Khetsi (Mes^r- 
Taloekchaud Mauraj). 

Hony. Secretary — Mr. Fragji Mohoiiji Kothan. 

Secretary — Mr. Lalshanker Harprasad. 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber arc set forth in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. Qualifications for membership are 
also similar. ILonoiary membership is con- 
ferred upon “any gentlemen interested m the 
affairs and objects of the Chamber”, subject 
to election by the majority of tne votes of mem- 
bers, All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Rs. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- 
scriptions IS Rs. 6 for any member contributmg 
Rs, 600 to the Chamber Fund, m addition to 
entrance fee, and Rs 12 without such contribu- 
tion. The subscription tor the Chamber's pe- 
riodical returns is Rs. 5 per month. The affairs 
of the Cliamber are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in Janlla^^ 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust. There wore last year 56 membert' 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

Tlie following arc the officers of the Chambei 
foi tiie current year . — 

Chairman — ^lilr. If G Houghttin (Messrs 
Donald Graham A' Co ) 

V ice’ CJi airman — 'I'ho Hon blc Mr F Clayton 
(Messrs Fleming, 8haw A; Co ). 

IJauaqinq Committee — Messrs N D. Calcioi 
(North VVestcin Railway), C C. Dcmctrudi 
(Messrs. Ralli Brothers), Geo Gordon 
(Chartered Bank of Indu, Australia and 
China), E Milloi (Ennrt Rvrie & Co), A 


W Ohver (Bombay Company Ltd ), E. A 
Pearson (Foulnis, Forbes, Campbell Co , 
J.td ), H. C. Whitehoubc (Sanday, Patrick 
»Vr Co ), and W D, Young (Coiipcr and 
Young). 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council — I’he Hon’blc Mr. F. Clayton. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust — 
Mr. A O Bronn, Mr. E A. Pearson and Mi 
H. G. Houghton 

Secretary — Mr. E. L. Rogers. 

Public Measurer — Captain 8. Mylcrist. 

The following are the principal ways m which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to inom- 
bei'^. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by membt'rs regarding the custom of the trade 
or ot tlie Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes ” as to the quality or 
eondition of merchandise as to the quality 
111 which botii parties desire the Chamber to 
do so.” When tw'o membeis of tlie Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disimtes to 
the arbitration ot the Chamber or of an 
aibitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wov»l, 
hemp, hides and other mcrchandise*in Karachi. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras arc eligible 
tor membership. Any assistant signing a Arm 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible. Mem- 
bers who aie absent from Madias but pay their 
subscriptions may bo represented in the Cham- 
ber by their poweis-of-attorney, as honoiary 
members, subject to ballot. Honoraiy mem- 
bers thus elected are entitled to the full piivilc^e 
of ordinary members. Election for mcmberfahip 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two-thirds of tlie iccorded votes being 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile flrm« 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and arc liable for an cntram*e 
fee of Rs. 100 once m ten yeais each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Rs. 160 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accordance with the 
state of the Chamber’s finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and mcmbcis 
temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per month. Honorary members are admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem' 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
iqent of the entrance donation. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, tlie granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of ti ade marks. One of tlie 
rules for the last named is “ tliat no trade mark 
on ticket shall be regi.stercd on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.” 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber * — Madias Price Current and Market 
Report, I’onnago Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harboui Dues Schedule. 

There aie 40 members and five honorary 
membeis of t<he Chamber m the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
as loUow ‘1 — 

Chairman — ^'i’he Hon’blc Sii Gordon Fraser. 

Vtce-Chanman — Mr J. F. Simpson. 

Committee — ^Messih A A Biggs, A J Leech, 
M Murray, 11. i* M. Rae and F. E 
M'oike. 

The following arc bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
repic&eutativcs elected for the year. — 

Madras Legislative Council . — The Hon’ble 
Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Madras PortTrust* — ^The Hon'ble Sir Gordon 
Fraser (Best & Co„ Ld.), Mr. H. P. M. Rao 
(T he Bombay Co., Ld.), Mr. J. F. Sampson 
Gordon Woodroffe & Co.), Mr. W A Turner 
Binny & Co., Ld.). 
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Madras Munieival Corporation. — Mr. A. J. > 
Leech (T. A. Taylor & Co.) 

British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
London — Mr. A. 1>. .TjickBon (Europe) 

Indian Tea Vvbs CommiVer — ^^Tr. C. C. Wood 
(Tarry & Co ). 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Office m Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concemmg the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be : — 

** To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial mtercst, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, either on , 
liehalf of the Chamber or in co-operation with 
others.'* 


There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to 
f’ligibihty for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1916. Members of the Chamber 
I hold seat's in the Madras Legislative Council 
1 but the Chamber does not enjoy the right oi 
' (‘Iccting representatives to that body. Under 
I the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the Cham- 
I her has the right of electing two Councillors t»> 

' the Madras Corporation 

I President^B&o Bahadur P. Theagaroya 
Chettiar, b.a. 

Vice~ Presidents — Klian Bahadur M. A. 
Kuddiis Badsha Sahib and DeWan Bahadur 
Covindoss Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Eonorarn *>ecretnnes.-^T\\e Hon ble Rao 
Sahib M. C. 1. Mithia Ihctty and Moulana 
\bdus Subban Sahib. 

Asst Secretary — C. Duraiswami Aiyangai, 

B.A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce j 
IS concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Piovinces and has its j 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are , 
elected by the Committee, subject to coiiflrma- j 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, oi 
eminent m commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber bv 
Ihe members m a General Meeting and such shall I 
be exempted from paying any subscription to ! 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee foi j 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows — firm company or associ- 1 
ution haying its place of business in Cawn- ' 
pore, Rs. 200 a year ; an indlyidual member, i 
lesident or carrying on business in Cawnpore. 
Jls. 100 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of busmess or residence outside Cawnpore pa> 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the stop. Such Local * 


Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 69 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and seven nffili 
ated members 

The following are the officers * — 

President — The Hon. Mr. Thomas Smith 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-President — Mr. T. D. Bidelston (Bi gg 
Sutherland & Co ). 

Members — Mr. A. W. Lilley (Cawnpore Wool- 
len Mills Co , Ltd ), Mr. S H. Taylor (Elgin 
xMills Co , Ltd ) Mr C. T. Allen (Cooper, Allen 
tVr (-0 , Ltd ), Mr. B R. Briscoe (Cawnpore Col - 
ton Mills Co , Ltd ), Mr E L. Watson (D. Wal- 
dic Co., Ltd), Mr A E. Tyldcn-Pattenson 
(G. 1 P. Railway), Mr K. M. Balfour (Allaha- 
bad Bank, Ltd ), Mr. E. M, Soutor (lord and 
Macdonald, Ltd ). 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan. 

Head GM.-«Mr. B. E. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its Chamber returns one member to a seat on the 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care Punjab Legislative Council and one on the 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in tho Municipal Corporation, Delhi and Amritsar. 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 

Kashmir. There are affiliated b^anchev^ The following are the Officers, Committee and 
of the Chamber at Lahore and Amritsar. Representatives on public bodies as at tl e 
Members are elected by ballot, the only neccs- end of November 1918:— 
gary qualification being interest in mercantile 

pursuits. There is no entrance fee. The rate President— Mr R E. Grant Goyan (The 
of Rllb^^^^pfc1on is Rs. 10 per month The Delhi FJour Mills Co., Ltd.), 
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Fice^PregidetU, — Lala Girdhari Lall (Amritbar 1 
VlouT and General Mills Co., Ld.) j 

Committee — Mr. R. E. Grant Go van (The , 
J^clhi Flour Mills Co., Ld ), Mr. P. Mukerjcc ' 
(P. Mukerjee <fe Co.), Mr D. N. Bhanja 
(Messrs. Kerr Turruck & Co.), Mr. Abdul 
Satta (L. M. Fasal Ellahie), Sardar Jaideo 
Singh (R. B. Boota Singh A; Sons), Sardai 
Sobha Singh (Khalsa Spinning and Weaving 
Mills), Mr W R Maepherfeou (Spedding 
A Co ), Mr. P. B Christo (Messrs. Christo & 
<'o.), liula MotiraJuMchra (Messrs. Motiram 
Mehra & Co.), Lala L. "D. Lachmi I^arain. 


'I'hc number of members on icgister is 11‘3 (70 
Local and 4.J motiissil) All the important com- 
mercial and industrial interests ot the piovmees 
ot Agra and Oudh arc rcpiescnted 

Committee — 

Prefiidents — Rai Bahadur Lala Bishambhai 
^’.ith (Propiictoi, Sn Krishna Ginning Factory, 
Director, Punjab National Bank, Ltd, and 
Ilamchandia Gursahaimal Cotton Mills Co , 
Ltd ). 

Vice-Prcbidcnih — ^Fhe Hon’bk' Mr C Y 
Chmtamani, Allahabad, 3laja Sambhu i)val, 
Morawan , and Lala llazaii Mai (Huzan Mai 
Tulsi Ram, Cavnport*). 
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liepresentlUive on Punjab Legislative Council — 
The Hon’ble Mr. F. C. Wallc. 

Represeniative on the Delhi Municipal C<m- 
WMttee— Mr. R. E. Grant Govan (The Delhi 
Flour Mills Co., Ld.) 

Honorary Secretary. — Mr. P. Miikcrjcc. 

The Chamber is aflQiiated with the British 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
represented in England by Sir James Walker, 
c. I. E , Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. 
Chalmers, National Bank of India, Ltd., 
London 


Secretary — Babu Vikramajit Singh 
Joint Secretary — Lala Jau'am Das (Proprietor, 
Lyalpur Sugai Co ) 

Members — Seth Ram Gopal (Kanehyalal 
Ram Gopal), Lala Ram Xiimai (Ram Kumai 
Rameshur Das), Lala Pancham Lai (Bhojraj 
Babulal), Lala Chiinni Lai (Munalal & Co.), 
Lala Piinna Lai (Gulabrai Mahadoo Pershad) , 
Babu Gur IVrshad (Bastirani Matadin), Mr 
B N. Sen (Sen & Co ), J.ala Ghanshiamdas (Uira 
Lai Ghanshiamdas), Babu Dwarka Pershai 
Smffh, The Hoii’ble Raja Moti Chand, C.I l' , 
Benares, and the Hon'ble Pandit Gokaran 
Nutli Misra, Lucknow. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all bUbjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, m particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or iudircctl> 
affecting these mtercbts, and to provide foi 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Rangoon Import Association. ' 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — , 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Municipal Committee. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in meicantih 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance. 


railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
bhall bo eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engined or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th ,1918, shall 
1)6 eligible for election as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription of each Chamber Mem- 
ber shall be Rs. 8U0 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 225 per annum. Officials 
and others indirectly connected witti the trade 
of the province, or who may have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the interests represented 
by the Chamber, may be elected by the Com- 
mittee, either on their own motion or on the 
suggestion of two Members as Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber Honorary Members are 
not required to subscribe to the funds of the 
Chamber 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in 
addition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The following are the Officers, Committee 
and Representatives on public bodies for the 
current year : — 

Chairman . — ^The Hon. Mr. E. J. Holbcrton, 
O.B.E., (The Bombay Burma Trading 
Corporation, Ld.). 

Vice-Chairman — J. A. Swan, Esq. (Steel Bros. 
A Co , Ltd.). 

Committee —Messrs. D. A. Dalziel (Chartered 
Bank of India, Austraha and China), A. R. 
Finlay (J, A. Bcgbie & Co.), J. Hogg 
(Harpeiink, Smith & Co.), J. R. D. 

Glascott (Burma Railways Co., Ltd.). 
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Chambers of Commerce, 


A. B. Ititcluc (Burni.i Oil (Jo , Ltd.), 

Sime (Bulloch Brothers & Co., Ltd.), R. 
Sinclair (The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd ), 
and G. W. Wilson (J. and F. Graham A 
Co.). 

Secr^ary. — Mr. C. A. Cuttriss, Mu.r., P 11 .S.A 

Itfpreaentative on the Burma Leaialahve 
Coundl . — ^The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. Hollwrton, 
C.B.E. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 


Board — Messrs. The Hoii’ble Mr. E. J. Holber- 
ton, 0 . B. E., Messrs. J. Hogg, A. B. Ritchie 
and J. A. Swan 

Representative on the Rangoon Munwipal 
Committee — ^IMr G. W. Wilson. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee — The Hon'ble 
Mr E. J. Holberton, c.b e. 

Paneiir InHUute CommiUee . — The Hon'ble 
Mr E. .T. Holberton, c b.e. 

Burma Boiler Commission — Mr C. A. 
Cuttnss, u B.r , 1 ? k. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October, 1808. j 

The following are the office-holders of the ' 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 
its headquartern at Cocanada, the chief port. | 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras . — . 

Messrs. B. Eddington (Coromandel Co , Ltd.), I 
Chairman^ E. H. D’Cruz (Wilson A Co.), j 
A. E. Todd (Simsoii Bros.), M. K. Ry. ; 
Kao Bahadur Iv. Suryanaia\anamurt> 1 
Naidu Gam and G. M. Lake (Innes & ! 
Co.), G. W. Thorapon (Shaw Wallace ' 
* Co ), R. J. Hunter (Ripley and Co ) , 
A. Steiner (Volkart Bros ), and 0 Iv 
Gillan (Gordon Woodrolfe A Co ) 
Beeretary—Hit. J. A. Muller. 1 

The rules of the Ciiamber provide “that by 
tlie term ‘ member ’ be understood a inerean- ‘ 
tile firm or establishment, or tlie pcrmaii(‘nt 
agency of a mercantile firm or ehtablishmeuf, 
Or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada, or other place in the Districts of 
Ristna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only , 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office.'* , 


Members are elected bv ballot. The Con)« 
mittee, wlien called upon by disputing members 
or non>members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In the 
former case a fee of Rs. 16 and in the latter a 
fee of Rs. 32 must accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, including 
the Chairman, and the Committee are elected 
by ballot, the Chairman at the genera] meeting 
01 January in each year, for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member whoso 
place of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 
60 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere be Rs. 25. The 
subscription lor each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for each member whose place of business 
is elsewhere be Rs. 60 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Committee meetings are 
Jield on the 1st Tuesday m the month and 
general meetings, on the 2nd Tuesday. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamoer of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th Marcli 1839 and w'as in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All films and persons engaged 
ill tile general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joinmg the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
latted for by the whole Chamber. The afiuiis 
of the Chamber aic conducted by a Board ol 


Directors consisting of Cliairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from 6 to 10 members. 

The following is the membeiship of this 
Board at the present time : — 

Mr. F. E. Mackwood {Chairman) ; Mr. S. P. 
Jlaylcy {Vice-Chairman), Mr. B. W. Lecfe, 
Mr. F. I(r. Mackic, Mr. W. Pliilps, Mr. A. D. 
Ski me, Mr. E. R. Waldock, Mr. F. H, Yeats. 
Secretary. — ^Mr. A. Dun cum. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The credit of conceiving the Idea of organiz- ' in view in convening this meeting. The first 
Ing an Indian Industrial Conierence under the session of the Conference was held at Poona 
auspices of the Industrial Association ol in August 1891, under the Presidency ol 
Western India belongs to the late Mr. M. G. Captain Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and was at- 
Ranade. Discussion of questions relating to tended by distinguished European and Indian 
agriculture, finance, commerce and Industry gentlemen. Two more sessions of the Confe- 
of the whole country by inviting experts in rcnce were held in 1892 and 1893. But 
different branches, the lormation ol well owing to the elevation of Mr. M. O. Ranade 
informed public opinion on economical pro-' to the High Court and his transfer to Bombay, 
bjems were the objects kept by Mr. Ranade this movement came virtually to a staud&till, 
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until it was revived in 1905. The Nationaii 
Congress almost since its inception has given i 
prominent attention to some of the principal! 
economic questions and the famines ol 1896-97 j 
and 1899-1900 contributed nol a little to piisli 
the economical problem to the loretront anti 
resulted in the organization of three or fom 
Industrial and Agricultural cxliibitions betweei 
J 900 and 1905 underthe aiispieeb of the National 
Congress, which gave the people an opportunit> 
to take stock ot their gams and lo^'ses in tht 
field of arts and industries and opened then 
eyes to their industrial baekwaidness. Small 
committees were appointed at these exhibitions 
to devise means lor the revhal ol existing 
eiidustries and also lor the staiting ol new ones 

In the year 1905 the exhibition Commitld 
of Benares took the important step of reviMng 
the Industrial Conferenec oigaiiization. Q’h« 
first session was accordingly held nndei tin 
distinguished presidency ot the late Mr. B. C 
Dutta. Dunng the 'last lourteen years of its 
existence, this conlcieneo lias been fortunah 
in securing very able and mtlnenlial geiitlonien 
to oecupv the Presidential Chau 

CONSTITimox — ^'I'he obieets oi th<' Ponlcieuft 
as laid down in its leviscd constitnlion aie a' 
lollons — 

Aims a Omjkcts — The Indian Industiial 
Conference shall attempt to promote , pioteet 
and develop agrieultiiri'. eominoK*! , inaini- 
Mctures and trade of India, on sound Iuk's and 
to introduce new mdiisti ICS uhcrcvci possibli 

(a) By holding Conferences and nn'ctiiigs to 
deiiberato upon and discuss the eeonomic, 
igricultural and industrial lu'ials and jirobliuns 
.1 fleeting the uliole couiitn 

(5) By coll(*etirig collect statistics and otlu i 
information on the abo\o siil»|ci*ts 

(e) Bv disseminating the infoimation so 
collected thiough the medium ol book-, pam- 
jihlets or leaflets 


dealers in the Indian made goods, Indian Banks 
etc. The Directory of Technical Institutions iii 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged niVd 
other particulars relating to Agrlctiltui'al, Coin* 
mcrcial and Technical schools and colleges in 
India. The diiicle to Modern Machinery gn»- 
the addresses Of makers of machhiery loi 
[starting three hundred different industries. 

[ In addition to the cduc.ative work, the oflui 
itnlfllsihe functions of a Bureau of Economic 
I Intelligence. Inquiries of the following 
I nature arc received in the office. Small capi- 
talists and gentlemen ol limited means seek the 
advice ol the Central Office for starting small 
|<;ottage industries, winch do not require a largi 
outlay ol money or the use of expensive o» 
lintricaU machinery. Persons wishing tostnii 
[ ^oap oreandle works, varnish making andsimiloi 
I chemical industries, ask tor an estimate ot thi 
< ost of maclimerv and plant for these differeiil 
(oncerns, as well as rates for the chemical- 
requiied bv tlu m and the names of the flrm^ 
Irorn wdioin they can obtain the supplies. 
Advice IS sometimes sought by Indian State- 
,ind private individuals anxious to start plantn- 
iions ol Barriie, and other fibre preidueing 
plants and tlu‘ eiiltnatiou ol llubber and othei 
■'coiiomic prcxluits. Parents and guardians ol 
•.tudonts have addressed the Office for mforren- 
Uou in connec tiou wuth institutions both in India 
and in foreign countries, where the young men 
I ( an get training suited to them in Electrical 
Kngiiieeniig and other technical courses. Iii- 
lormation is also supplied regarding Indian 
expi'rts in various branches Small concern- 
{ w^hich have already commenced to place then 
I goods in the market, expect the Office of tin 
! Tiidiistna! Conference to lu Ip them in pushing 
lorward the sale of the ir goods by prevallnu' 
upon well-known merchants, to help them b\ 
guaranteeing the purchase of then goods up to 
.1 certain quantity every year 
1 The roiiferciiee wislies to take in hand the 
' lollowiiig jirojects — 


(ff) T$y organising, wherevei fiossible, tem- 
|)orary or peimaneiit exhibitions, di'inonstia- 
tions. museums, oi laboratoiies lor condiieting 
( x'pcriments • 

(e) Bv encouraging the study of conimere< 
ti'chnology and economics 

(/) By making rcpicscutaticnis to the various 
departments ot British Government, to tin 
Hallway Companies, the Bulers of Indian 
States and Jiiclustiial and GommcTcial bodii-'i 
or Associations on all matters pertaining to oi j 
bearing on agriculture, manutactuies, trade and l 
commerce of the country 1 

(ff) Bv the formation of mdustiial and com- ^ 
mercial Associations m the vaiious parts ol tin* ' 
country, where they are non-existent 

In pursuance of these objects, 14 sessions ol 
the Conference have been held along with the ' 
annual Congress meetings The Beport oi 
each session contains the proceedings and tin 
papers submitted to each Conference and covci*' 
over 500 pages of closely printed matter 
The office also has compiled the foUowung 
books: — ^The Directory of Indian Goods and 
Industries (6th Edition) containing the 
names and addresses of manufacturers of and 


(1) 'lo compile a list of liuli.in as well as ol 
louign rxpfits, who 1)\ their tiaimng eithei 
line Ol in ioH'ign countries and practical 
• KpciKiKc in diffeient liidustriaJ and Manu- 
t.utnrmg bianchcs aie capable of Tendering 
assistaiKi' to th(‘ cajiitahsts and others intent 
on starting any new industry, oi reviving old 
Ol cxislmg (oiicciiib lequiimg expert aid. 

(2) To oigamze a Commercial Museum at 
Boinbav to display samples ot indig(*noub and 
loieign industrial products, models ot machiner\ , 
raw m.itcTials and artware. 

The fees for different classes of Membership- 
will be as sbowa^ lielow commencing witli the 


]U15) — 

Bs 

Patron . . 

.. 1,000 or abo\e 

1 ito ivrember 

. 250 

Donors 

50 „ 

Ordinary member 

10. 


IJonornry Joint Secretaries 

Bao Bahadur B N. Mudholkar, c. l. r., Mi. 

Ambalal Sarabhai, Mr. J. K. Mehta, m a. 
Assistant Secrekirv — ^Mr. IVf. B Sant 
Office — 2 J, C'hureh Gate Street, Foit, Bombay. 
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* The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a contment 
rather thim a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exempUfled 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas. Pathans, Sikhs, Bajputs. Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India-the Dravidians-differ altO' 
gether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced In the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modem 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Bisley (Caste, Tribe and Bacc, 
Indian Census Heport, 1901 : the Cazetter ot 
India, Ethnology and (jaste. Volume 1, Chapter 

Into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamese were included, but this 
tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranlan. represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Balucidstan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion lair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; bead 
broad, nose moderately narrow, proimncnt, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tious length of their noses, and it is probably 
this pecularity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristics members the Bajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is leadily distingmsh- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on face 
plentiful, head long; nose narrow, and pro- 
minent. but not specially long. 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in Its up* 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Cbamar. Probably the result of the 
intennixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies frozu hghtish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group, and 
usually below the average according to the scale 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are 
m many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics arc readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar lor a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the charactii 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stam])s 
the Aryo-Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found m the pioportion^* 
of the nose 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with u 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid, type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the' 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; statuie 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad ; face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 


The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranion by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower the Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani. 
found In the United Provinces, in parts ot Baj- 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, mo.st 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristics representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root , bnt not so as to make the face ap pear 


* The material in this section is almost entirely taken from the Beport on the Census of 
India. 1911, by Mr. B. A. Gait, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.O.S., Fellow of the Bnyal Statistical Society. 
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The Peoples of India. 


flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest-dad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of th< 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidiait is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the AravalliH, and 011 
the other to the Eajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pine Dra vidian 
Whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Biiars, oi 
Ceylon, cutting nee in the swamps oi Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Hangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportions of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian thest 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees 
It must, however, be clearly understood that 
the areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map The^ 
melt into each other insensibly ; and, althougli 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 


clearly enough that tlic physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
iormatioii had taken place. 

Contrasts.— Thu linguistic survey has dis- 
tinguished in India about a hundred and thirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech. In the domain of religion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there arc millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
mihts, Buddhists, Jains. Sikhs, and Christians. So 
also 111 respect of social customs. In the north 
near relatives «rc forbidden to marry ; but in 
the south cousin marriage is presmbed and 
('ven closer alliances are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastity is highly valued, but 
some communities set little store by it, at any 
rate prior to marriage, and others make it a rule 
to dedicate one daughter to a life of religious 
prostitution In some parts the women move 
about freely ; in others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts; in others 
trousers. In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food ; in others rice, and in others millets 
of various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
found in India. At one extreme are the land- 
holding and professional classes, many of whom 
are highly educated ana reWn^ ; at the other 
various primitive aboriginal tribes such as the 
head -hunting Kagas of Assam and the leaf-elad 
savages of the southern hills who subsist on 
vermin and jungle products. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


According to the revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the Indian Empire contains 
1,802,667 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901. About 23,000 square miles have 
been added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tiacts attached to the 
North-West Frontier Province. A furthei 
6,500 represent the area of the Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which was 
left out of account at previous enumerations 
Finally the Frontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 6,000 square miles mon 
than the estimate made in 1901. 

Population Divisions. — Tlie provinces undei 
Britisn administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or 60 *6 per cent of the total. The remain- 
der is included in the Native States. The total 
population is 315,156,396, of which Bntish terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77*5 per cent and 
the Native States 70,888,854 or 22*5 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.— These stupend 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast. The 
Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
except Bussla. Burma is about the same size as 
Austria-Hungary; Bombay is comparable in 
point of area with Spam ; Madras, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berai 
and Bajputana are all larger than the British 
Islands ; the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe 
without Bussla, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the Uifited States of Amerit^ 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
States attached to them, both have as many 
inhabitants as the British Islands, Bihar and 


; Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and thr 
I Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined 
I The population of the Central Provinces and 
, Berar approaches that of Brazil ; Hyderabad 
I and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
I Egypt ; Central India and Bajputana as Scot- 
land and Ireland combined ; and Assam a'> 
Belgium. 

Density. — ^In the whole Empire there are 
I on the average 175 persons to the square mile, 
or much the same as Europe outside B.UBsia 
In Bntish territory the number to the square 
I mile is 223 and in the Native States 100 ; the 
I former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in 
I France and the latter is indcntical with that in 
Spain. 

There are great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-thirds of the districts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 500. The units with less than 100 persons 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-clcventb of the popu- 
lation. 

Causes of Density. — ^The productiveness of 
the soil is the main factor in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickly 
peopled tracts are the level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of the land is fit for tillage. This 
is notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the surface is equally 
favourable ; the rainfall is more scanty and less 
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regular ; but it Is supplemented in many parts population in several more or less level tracts 
by water from the canals. The natural divisions such as Gujarat, Bajputana East and Central 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and India West, and the North-West dry area. In 
north Madras, with a rainfall of 50 inches, has 'Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and jungle 
a relatively low mean density, but this is be- and sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma- 
cause it includes on the west a considerable hilly putra Biver, where permanent cultivation is out 
area, while on the east near the sea the ground is of question. The agricultural returns show that 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the three-quarters of the whole area is cultivable 
intermediate strip, between the littoral and the but this simply means that crops of some kind 
hills, the density is as great as in parts of the can occasionally be grown. The proportion of 
lower Gangetic Plain. Want of water is the the area fit for permanent cultivation must be 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse less than half that shown in the returns. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
statistics Includes every municipality ; all Civil 
Lines not included within municipal limits ; 
every cantonment ; every other continuous col- 
iertions of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons, which may be treated as a town 
for census purposes. Only 9*6 per cent, of the 
population of India are found in towns as defined 
above, compared with 78*1 per cent, in England 
and Wales and 46 6 per cent. In Germany. Bather 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth in towns with foom 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those with from five to ten thousand ; the 
remainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns 
with less than five thousand. The tendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north-east. The 

^ 11)100 of the urban to the total population 
s main provinces ranges from 18 per cent 
in Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. The* 
urban population of Upper India is much larger 
than it otherwise would be, because of the nume- 
rous old capitals which are found there. In the 
future the main factors will bo the expansion of 
trade and industrial development. 

Sex in Towns. — ^In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in India 
presents a striking contrast to that of European 
countries. In Europe the proportion of females 
is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but in India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per thousand males is only 
847, compared with 953 in the population as a 
whole. The reason is that in this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and factory employes are males. The dispro- 
portion is most marked in large trading and 
industrial centres where the number of immi- 
grants is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
foreign-bom population contains only 357 
females per thousand males. 

Religion in Towns. — Of the Farsis no fewer 
than six out ot every seven are resident in towns, 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third, 
and of the Christians more than one-fifth. There 
is a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who form 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus leiw than 
one-eleventh, reside in towns. In the case of the 
former the proportion rises to one-sixth if we 
exclude the ngures for Bengal, where ilie majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts. Amongst the Hhidus the higher 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predilecUon 


for town-life than the lower, but the dispropor- 
tion is gradually disappearing ; modem indus- 
trial developments are attracting the lower 
castes to towns in ever-increasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural. — The proportion of the 
urban to the total population has fallen dunng 
the decade from 9.9 » 0 9 * 5 per cent. The mam 
explanation of this is undoubtedly the fact that 
piagut has been far more prevalent in town t han 
in mral arf^as. This scourge has now spread to 
all parts of the Empire except the east and south. 
At the time of the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, especially in those ot the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, and a large number of the regular 
inhabitants had gone away. In addition, how- 
ever, to driving people away, plague has been res- 
ponrible In many towns for a terribly heavy 
mortality. It is impossible to make any esti- 
mate of the direct and indirect effects of plague 
on the growth of towns, but it is quite certaia 
that tliey have been enormous. 

Urban Tendencies. — ^We cannot draw any 
conclusions as to the tendency to urban aggiega- 
tioii from a compailson of the statistics of the 
p^-esent census with those of the previous one, 
M hen plague was still a new.and more or less local 
visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 
IS a growing tendency tor people to congregate 
in towns of a certain kind. The introduction 
of machinery is rapidly causing the old cottage 
industries to be replaced by mills and factories ; 
and these are necessarily located at those places 
where there are the best facilities for collecting 
the raw material and distributing the manufac- 
tured article. The jute industry Is practically 
confined to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found 
chiefly in Western India and woollen and leather 
factories at Cawnpore and Delhi. The increas- 
ing trade of the country and the Improvements 
in railway communications also encourage the 
growth of towns. Not only are the great sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from the same 
cause. The extent to which modem conditions 
of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns is obscured not only by plague, which is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than in 
mral areas, but also by the decay of old centres 
of population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions. Through- 
out India there are many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling. During the last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings of Ava, has lost • 
quarter of its population. 
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CITIES. 


The general practice of Btatlstlolans la to treat 
as cities only those places which have a popu- 
lation of more than 100.000. According to this 
standard there arc in India only 30 cities, with 
a population of 7,07.'),782, or 2.2 per cent of the 
population. Here there is an extraordinary 
difTerence between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries. In England the 
cities contain 45 per cent of the total population 
In Germany 21, and in Prance 14 per cent. But 
even in these countries the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent. In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with U 5 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions There are 
signs that in India the growth uill be more rapid 
In the future than it has been. The population 
of cltips has risen since 1872 by 64 per cent and 
the net Increase, comparing like with like is 43 
per cent The most rapid growth during this 
period is shown by Bangoon which has trebled 
Its population Next comes Karachi with an in- 
crease of 168 per cent, and then Madura and How- 
rah with I'iA and 113 percent respectively Sin- 
ce 1901, two new places, Jubbulporc and Dacca, 
have entered tht list of cities, while Baroda has 
disappeared from it. Eighteen cities have gain 
ed, and twelve have lo®t, population Of the 
latter, a few like Mandal 'V are really decadent, 
but lii most, such as Nagpur and Cawnpore, the 
loss was due whollv to the t mporarj influence 
of plague. The progressive cities are differ i.ti- 
aterl from those which are decadent by their large 
Immigrant population. In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Howrah this exceeds 70 per cent, of the total 
and in Rangoon and Karachi Itls close on 60 per 
cent In Patna. Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
otlier hand. It Is barely 10 per cent. 

Calcutta. — In speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 
port, fort and canals, the population of whlcli 
Is 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Chitpore, Manicktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,04,3307 lnhabitants,or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also includes Howrah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The 
suburban miinlclpaliti g diffir from Calcutta 
only In respect of their Municipal Government. 
From a structur d poe t of view they cann<'t b 
distinguished The buildings are continuous 
throughout and ther«> is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends. A 
Striking feature of the statistics is the large num- 
ber of immigrants Leas than 29 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace. The vast raajo.dty are immi- 
grants of wliom 204,000 come from Bihar a» d 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United l»rovin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contil- 
biittons are those from the 24 I'arganas (88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000) and Midnapur ('9,000). The 
volume of immigration is equally great In the 
lut'urbsand Howrah. 

The Brsl regular census of Calcutta proper 
token In 1872 showed a population of 633,009. 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but In 
X891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1901 here was a further increase of 24*3 per cent , 
but part of this was due to Improved enumer- 
ation. At the present census the rate of 
l^^orease la Calcutta proper has dropped to 5*7 


percent. The falling off is due largely to the 
growing tendency of the inhabitants to make 
(heir home in the suburbs or even further afield. 
The suburban municipalities h.ave grown during 
the decade by 45 3 per cent. 

Bombay— which has now a population of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants wiion it passed into the 
possession of the British in 1661. The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780, 
180,000 in 1814 and 236,000 in 1836. At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405, and nineteen years later, in 1891, It was 
821,764. In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared In September 1896, caused a serious 
set back ; and It is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths. The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent., but this was 
not wholly due to deaths. At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
of the permanent residents had sought safety 
In flight. A fresh enumeration taken in 
1906 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality gave a population of 959,537. The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
by 26 per cent, but it is only 2 per cent, more 
than it was at the time of the local enumera- 
tion of 1906. It, is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the Immi- 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their permanent homes for the Holt holidays, 
and that many of the cotton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
of the raw material. like other large trading 
and industrial centres, Bombay is peopled 
mainly by immigrants ; and more than 80 per 
cent, of Its inhabitants were born elsewhere. 
Most of them come from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts : more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber are from Ratnagiri, while four other districts 
together supply more than a third. There are 
30^060 Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
service Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, chiefly mill hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly riiop- 
keepers, from llajputana. Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom. 

Madras. — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is handicapped by Its distance 
from the coal-fields, has bu^ few large indus- 
tries. Tlie indigenous hand>c ‘«its are decaying 
and their place is not being taken by factories 
of the modern type. Arart from its being the 
headquarters of the Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its 
position as a distri outing centie. Of its total 
population (518,660) only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent, have come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natives of 
the four districts in tbe immediate vicinity of 
the city. 

The population grew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
it has been almost stationary. There has been 
an increase of about one per cent, in the number 
of persons bom in tbe city, but fewer of them 
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have been enumerated within the (dty limits. Hyderabad.— >Next to the three Fresidenqr 
As compared with 1001 the net gain due to towns, the largest city in India is Hyderabad, 
migration is less than 9.000. It is possible that the cnj^tal of the Nizam's Domlmons. Its 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where populauon is shown in the local Census Eeport 
wages are very high, has attracted many of the as 500,623. Hyderabad has hitherto made very 
libonrlng classes who would otherwise have little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
sought their living in Madras. of its population is drawn from outside. 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the form but a small ftaction of the total population 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the the joint family system is not nearly so conunon 
most two, single room huts. The home of a well- as Is frequently supposed. Where it is in vogUe, 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room there is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
and a cook room and several apartments which the towns and dties^ owing to the high rents, 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard, the unit for all below the middle class is the 
In spite of the Joint family system the number of room, not the house, 
bouses corresponds very closely to the number Average population p^ house 

of families in the European sense. The total 1881 .. 5*8 

number of bouses is 63 7 million, and there 1801 .. 5*4 

are 64*6 million married females aged 15 and 1901 5*2 

over. Except amongst the higher castes who 1911 .. 4*0 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total 
population of India has increased by 7*1 per 
ocnt.during the last decade, and by 52'9 per cent, 
since 1872, but the real gain since the latter date 
Is very much less than this. Large tracts of 
country, including the Central India and Eaj- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
States, which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were included in those of 1881. 
In 1801 the greater part of Upper Burma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- 
ated for the first time. In 1901 the most im- 
portant additions were a portion of Upper 
Burma and the greater part of Baluchistan. In 
1011 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province, together with a few 
smaller areas, were included within the scope 
of the enumeration. The real increase in the 
population in the last 39 years is estimated at 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less 
than half the increase which has taken place in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations. In France the population has 
grown by less than 7 per cent, since 1870, but 
this is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate. 
In India tlie birth-rate is far higher than in any 
European country ; and it is the heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase. 

Famine and Disease.— In addition to the 
causes whicli ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is subject to two special 
factors-famine and epidemic disease. The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing ten years. In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and In a few districts elsewhere. 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more prolltable to the cultiva- 
te than food mains, it was on the whole a 
period of moderate agricultural prosperity. 
From the point of view of public health, the 
oensal period would have been an average one, 
but tot the ravages of plague. Breaking out in 


Bombay in 1896, it has by March 1001 caused a 
recorded mortality of half a million. Since then 
it has continued its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and Upper India. The mortality from it rose 
from about a quarter of a million in 1901 to ] * 3 
millions in 1907. It fell below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
in 1910 it exceeded half a million. The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly 6*5 millions of which over one-third 
occurred in the Punjab and two-fifths in the 
United Provinces and Bombay, taken together. 
The disease fortunately has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula. 
This however is only the recorded mortality; 
in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths escape r^s- 
tration. Plague attacks women more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise have remained normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at least 6*5 millions. In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9*3 instead of 7*1 per cent. 

General Conclusions.— The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth in Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 
1872 and the whole Province Including Upper 
Buma, which was annexed in 1886, by 87 per 
cent.since 1891. In Assam including Manipur the 
increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
C^tral Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
the other main provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another, have sustained a set-back In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
a|80 frrouentlv considerable. In Bengal one 
district has at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others nave 
more than doubled their population since that 
date. 

In Pitish territory there has been a gain of 
9 * j percent, over about nine-tenths of the area. 
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with three quarters of the total population, and per oent. Apart from this, in ordinary droum- 
a loss of 5 ‘8 per cent, in the remaining one-tenth stances a comparatively high rate of increase Is 
of the area and one-fourth of the population, to be expected in the Native States, as they are. 
The contrast in different parts of the Native on the whole, more undeveloped than British 
States is still more striking. The net increase > territory, and contdn a much larger proportion 
of 10 8 per cent, is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 > of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 
per cent, in four-fifths of the total area and ' India as a whole during the last decade is the 
population, coupled witli a loss of 6' 2 per cent, sesultant of a gain of 10*8 per cent, in an area of 
elsewhere. The relatively greater net increase 1,617,000 square miles, with a population of 
in the Native States as compared with British ' 245 millions and a present density of 162 to the 
territory is ejrolained by the fact that many of j square mile, and a loss of 6‘6 per cent, in an 
the States suffered severely from famine in the area of 218,000 square miles with a population 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss I of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 
of 5 per cent., while British territory gained 4*7 square mile. 

MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents of migration- 
minor and major. The chief of the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for their 
sons in a different village from their own. Of 
ttic 26‘5 million natives of India who were 
enumerated in a district other than that in 
which they were boin, 16*5 millions, or 62 per 
cent were bom In a district adjoining that 
in which they were enumerated. The major 
currents of migration are governed by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
arc the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Onssa, llladras, the United Provinces 
and Bajputana, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Owing to its 
fertile soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture. It is necessary therefore to man 
the jute mills by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Daijiling and .Talpaigun and to draw 
me general labour supply from outside. 1 n Ben- 
gal the net excess of immigrants over emigrants 
is close on 1,400,000. Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal district in which 
they were enumerated. Assam and Burma are 
sparsely populated and the land available for cul- 
tivation oeing ample, very few of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it necessary to work for hire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells of Burma have to obtain their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 12 6 per cent, and in Bur- 
ma 5 per cent, of the population are iramigrants. 
On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 
go each year to the tea gardens of Assam. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers for the rice- 
milling, oil and other industries, whilst many 
coolies flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest. The net loss to Bihar 
and Onssa on account of migration is about 1 5 
millions. The United Provinces sustain a net 
loss of about 800 000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 


time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the ‘*untouchablc'’ castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood oversea. It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwari 
traders of Bajputana have penetrated to all parts 
of India and are to be found in very important 
baxars throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay is industrially more advanced than 
Bengal, but as its soil is less productive 


there is a largo local supply of labourers, 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Bonkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay. As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory, it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
resident in India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nepal. Of the 

02.000 immigrants from Afghanistan ail but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern India 
The rest were cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles of clothing. These Cabuli 
pedlaTs cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their truculence. The number of Chinese is 
80,000. Most of these arc found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car- 
penter. From Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic Immigration.— The total 
number of immigrants from countnes outside 
Asia is 146,265. Of these 131,968 come from 
Europe. The United Kingdom sends 122,910 ; 
Germany comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478. As compared with 1901 
there is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Of the British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 60,065 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa. The rest 
of the increase Is accounted for by the industrial 
development which has taken place the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
femnles bom in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India.— The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries. 
Tliis emigration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual type, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statistics are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the countries on its borders. There is probably 
very little movement from Burma into China 
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1 

Religion j 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

INDIA 

Hlndn 



. . 



315,166,896 

217,586,892 

244,267,542 
16^ 621 .481 

70,888,854 

58,965,461 

BnhnuuDic 

Arya 






217,337.943 

243,445 

163.381,880 

284,841 

53,956,563 

8.604 

Brahmo .. 

Sikh 





•• 

5,504 

3,014,466 

5,210 

2,171,908 

294 

842,558 

fain 

Buddhist 





• • 

1.248,182 

10,721,453 

458,578 
! la 644,409 

789,604 

77,044 

Zoroastrlao (Pars!) 
Musalman 





.. 

..1 

100,096 

66,647,299 

86,155 
57 423,889 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Christian 

Jew •• 



:: 



3,876,203 

20,980 

2,492.284 

18,524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

Animistic 

Minor Religions and Religion not returned 
Not enumerated by Religdon 



1 10,295,168 
' 37.101 

1,608,556 

7,348,024 

2,340 

2,947,144 

34,761 

1,608,556 


Population according to religion and Education (Census of 19U). 


Males. 


Religions. 

Total 

Population. 

1 

Illiterate, j 

Literate. | 

i 

Literate in 
English. 

Hindu • • • • 



110,865,731 

99,642,597 1 

11,223,134 

1,013,596 

Sikh 



1 . 734,773 

1,550,610. 

184.163 

11,490 




643,553 

324,908 

318, .585 

13,030 




, 5,286142 

i 3,151,761 i 

2,134,381; 

21,767 

Pars! 



61,123 

11,128 

39,995i 

25,384 

Muhammadan 



1 34,709,365 

32,319,599, 

2,389,766, 

176,061 




; 2,010,724 

1,422,154 

588,6701 

252,591 

Aniniistlc 



, 5,088,241 

1 5,034,40^ 

53.833j 

1,521 

Minor and Unspecified 



28,818 

22,430 

6,388 

2,981 

Total Males 

,, 


160,418, 470| 143,479,655 

16,938,815 

1,618,361 


Females. 





106,720,714 

105,905,904 

814,810 

23,659 

Sikh 



1,279,667 

1,262,387 

17,280 

238 



• . 

604,629 

580,509 

24,120 

209 



.. 

5,435,086 

6,117,7481 

317,338 

1,383 




48,973 

17,755 

31.218 

8,347 




31,883,812 

31,746,005 

137,807 

3,940 

Christian • • • • 



1,865,472 

1,613,177 

252,295 

112,643 

• * * ■ 



! 6.129,303 

5,126,316 

2,987 

74 

Minor and Unspecified 

.. 


29,263 

26,355 

2,908 

1,633 

Total Females . . 

• • 

.. 

1 152,996,919 

151.396,156! 

1.600.763 

162,026 

Total Population.. 

•• 

• • 

813,415,389 

294,875.811^ 

18,539,578 

1670,887 
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biit» on the other hand, it 1b behoved that the 
emigration Into the Bomewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal teral from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population is much 
congested, exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia but at the time when the last census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahnls from 
Chagai, and of Baioch from Mckran had passed 
over temporarily into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 

Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find their way to French or Dutch Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to other parts of the Bntisti Em- 
pire. The total number of emigrants from India 
to other parts of the British Empire slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
males ; more than four-fifths of the aggregate arc 
Hindus and only one-tenth are Mahomedans. Of 
the total number, about 474,000 were enu- 
merated in Ceylon, 231,000 in the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States, 88,000 in 
British Guiana, 73,000 In Natal, 51,000 in 
Trinidad, 35,000 in Mauritius, 29,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zanzibar. About 
one-fifth of these emigrants failed to specify 
their province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 693,000 or 85 per cent were from Madras, 

32.000 from Bengal, about 20,000 each from the 
United Provinces and Bombay, 10.000 from 
Bihar and Orissa, 13,000 from the Punjab and 

8.000 from the Mysore State. The number who 
emigrated from other parts of India was in- 
considerable. Most of tliese emigrants to the 
colonies went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascars on ships, w'hile many 
of the natives of the Punjab are employed in 
the army or military police. 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon is of 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


India enumerated in that Island Increased by 
65 per cent, in the decade ending in 1001. Since 
then there has been a further increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantations, llie great majority of 
these emigrants are from the southern districts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8,000, Travan- 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 3,000 each. 
Most of them are temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to tiieir homes in Southern 
India. The total number of Tamils enu 
merated in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled in the Island 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 are the 
offspring of recent settlers. 

Malaya. — The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States is of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
rubber plantations. Most of the emigrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money ; 
and the total number of Indians enume- 
rated there exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who returned to India as their birth- 
place. Almost four-fifths of the total number 
are males. Here also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only otlicr province which sends an appreciable 
number. 

South Africa. — In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlement ; and of the 
total number of Indians enumerated there, neat- 
ly half were born in the colony. Many of these 
have forgotten their native language and now 
talk only English. But it is m Mauritius that the 
process of colonisation has made most headway. 
The introduction of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of the slaves, three quarters of a century ago : 
and from that time onwards many of the coolies 
who have gone there liavc made the island their 
permanent liome. Though it now contains only 

35,000 poisons who were bom inlndia, the total 
number of Indians is 258,000, or about 70 per 
cent of the whole population. A large part of 
the island is now owned by Indians, and they 
are dominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings. 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
great religious faiths of mankind arc represented 
In its population by communities, w'hose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their res- 

S 'ctive creeds Hinduism and its offshoots, 
uddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Csrus in the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar aseriiie the introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 62 A.D. 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con- 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on the Malabar coast. The Pars! settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from altout the same 
period. These facts are recalled here because 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, 
speak as if the first foreign settlement in India 


was that which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest, and that Christianity was first brought 
to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
dispose of another erroneous idea that up to 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 
absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
their way into the country. No doubt Greeks, 
Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbed 
into the stnicture of Hinduism, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Parals have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
shows that this was not the case universally. 
If we may hazard a conjecture, it would seem 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
grants who came by land differed from that 
observed in the case of immigrants by sea. 
The Tndo- Aryan himself entered the country 
through the mountain passes in the North-West, 
and kuew something of the laud which lay 
beyond. But the sea was always something 
of a mystery and a terror to Mm, and tboat 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


India 313,470,014 

I.— ^PAODUonoN OF Raw maieruis 227,030,002 

I. — Ex^pMJtalwn of the Surface of the Earth . . . . 226,550,483 

Pasture and agriculture . . . . 224,695,000 

(а) Ordinary cultivation 216,787,137 

(б) Growing of special products and market gardening 2,012,603 

ic) Forestry 672.093 

(d) Raising of farm stock . . > 6,176,104 

le) Raising of small animals , 48,063 

Ftehing and bunting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,854,583 

II. — Extraction 6f Mineratt > 529,609 

Mmes 1 375,927 

Quarries of hard rocks . . . . I 75,424 

Salt, etc. , 78,258 

B.— Preparation and SubPLY or Material scbstances | 58,i9i 12I 

III. -- Industry ' 35,323,041 

Textiles i 8,306,501 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom . . . . I 698,741 

Wood j 3,799,892 

Metals 1 1,861,445 

Ceramics | 2,240,210 

Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 1,241,587 

Food industries 3,711,675 

Industries of dress and the toilet 7,750,609 

Furniture industries ' 39,268 

Building industries ' 2,062,493 

Construction of means of transport . . ' 66,056 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, elect nci- j 14,384 

ty, n'otive power, etc.). 

Industries of luxury and those pertaming to literature and to aits and 2,141,665 

sdfences. 

Industries concerned with refuse matter . . 1,388,515 


IV, — Transport .. 6,028,900 

Transport by water 982,766 

Transport by road | 2,781,938 


Transport by rail 

Post Office, telegraph and telephone services 

V, —Trade 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 
Brokerage, commission and export 

Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 


1,062,493 

201,781 

17,839.102 

1,220,187 

240,858 

1,277,469 

296,712 

224,838 


Trade in metals .. .. .. ». 69,766 

Trade in pottery 101,981 

Trade in chemical products 171.927 


Hotels, cates, restaurants, etc , . 719,052 

Other trade in food stuffs .. 9,478,868 



Trade in clothing and toilet art.icle8 
Trade In furniture 


306,701 

173,413 
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Who came from beyond ttie eea were looked 
Upon as bcin^ of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their 
Hindu en\ironment. But they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate them in the great 
mass of Hinduism. The prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism. — We have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being aulociithonous. 
The opinion generally held is that the ancostom 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scholar of some 
repute has rcc.ently endeavoured to show that 
tile received opinion is not borne out by the 
('vidence availaDio in the ancient literatures of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of immigiants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of llre-worship, it is tiue, 
as he says, that there is no expjession in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, such as one might expect 
to find in the literature of an immigrant race. 
This IS all the more remarkable as an intense 
attachment to the land they lived in is manifest 
111 all thfir compositions. A Sanskrit couplet 
in which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the Nerhudda, the Indus and 
the Cauvery, are strung together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and helps to keep 
them in mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes. If the ancient 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
o.\ceptional care to blot out all iiK'mories of 
the land from which they came fiom their 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of their posterity to India as the land par 
excellence of religion and morality, so much 
so that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who is not born in India If the ancestors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have set themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
affections and the highest aspirations of their 
race with the land in which tiiey had settled, 
to the entire exclusion of the land wdicnce they 
had come. 

Evolution of Hinduism.— Following from 
the theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
were immigrants from Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hinduism. Hinduism, 
it is the common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed wrbich has had to compromise 
with the Animism of tlie population, amongst 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godlings and superstitions. The greatest 
obstade in the way of tills explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- 
nised missionary activity among the Hindus 
at any time. The immense distances and the 
absence of means of communication, would 


of themselves have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise implies selection and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of selection. As 
a fact, however, wo find that Hinduism has 
exercised very little selection, and that it 
covers practically all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who are 
includea within its pale. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Hinduism are highly evolved 
stages of the cruder forms which are still 
observed by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
from lower ones, rather than that the latter 
arc corruptions of the former, gains support 
from w'hat is now generally accepted as being 
the true explanation of the origin of certain 
social customs. Twenty years ago, it was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
riages, for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and was most largely prevalent amongst the 
higher castes from whom It spread to the lower 
Bfcently, however, it has been proved that 
child marriages are prevalent far more largely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than ahiongst the lugher castes, and 
that amongst the latter, it is a survival from 
the times when the caste system w'as less rigid 
and intermarriages, that is to say, the taking 
of wives by the higher castes from the lower, 
were common It may be added that the 
tw'o most characteristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, that in the transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or retribution, are 
held with, if anything, more tenacity by the 
lower than by the higher castes. 

Scope of Hinduism.— From this point of 
view, tile varying beliefs and customs whicli go 
under the name of Hinduism not only offer 
no difficulties, but furnish the right clue to the 
understanding of this unique socio-religious 
system. Tlu'y explain why the terra ” religion” 
as applied to Hinduism does not adequately 
express its scope and method. Hinduism has 
no settled creeds which arc obligatory on every 
Hindu It enforces no fixed and uniform 
moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes which bear its name. It extends its 
suffrages to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandrous unions between the sexes 
and, in the case of the so-called devadasts^ 
countenances a life of open Irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in- 
teresting discussion on the question " Who 
Is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
w'as one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 
however, forgot that there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance oi ana succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term "religion,” 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it does not fit into our definition of religion 
is that it represents a fundamentally different 
line of evolution in the history of religious 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— 


F.— Trotfe— contd. 

Trade in building materials 

Trade in means ot transport 

Trade in fuel 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and t-ho 
arts and sciences. 

Trade in refuse matter 

Trade of other sorts 

C,— Public Administrations and Liberal Arts 

FJ — PiiftZic Pores 

Army 

Navy 

Police 

FI/. — Public Adminigtration 

VI IT. — Pro fessionB and Liberal A rit 

Religion 

Law 

Medicine . . 

Instruction .. 

Letters and arts and sciences 

IX. — P^tons living principally on their Income 

D —Miscellaneous 

X, — Domestic Service 

XT. — Insufficiently described Occupations 

XII. — Unproductive 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals . 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


84,618 

239.806 

524,962 

522,130 

8,606 

2,102,634 

10,012,123 

2,308,586 

665,278 

4,640 

1,728,668 

2,648,006 

5,325,357 

2,760,480 

303,408 

626,900 

674,393 

951,167 

540,175 

17,286,678 

4,500,080 

9,236,210 

3,451,381 

132,610 

3,318,771 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPUIATION. 






' India. 

1 ; 

Bntish 

Native 





Provinces. 

States. 

1 




1 2 

3 

4 

Area in square miles 

.. 

• • 


1,802,657 

1,003,074 

700,583 

Number of Towns and Villages 
(a) Towns 
(5) Villages 




722,405 
2,153 
. . I 720,342 

538,800 

1,452 

637,357 

188,686 

701 

182,086 

Number of Occupied Houses 
(a) In Towns . . 

(5) In Villages 




63,710,179 
. . ' 6,037,456 

67,672,723 

40,140,047 

4,409,121 

44,731,826 

14,500,282 
1,628,335 
12 940,897 

Total Population 
fa) In Towns 
(5) In Villages 




315,156,306 
..! 20,748,228 
..| 285,408,168 

244,267,542 

22,817,716 

221,440,827 

70,888,854 

6,930,513 

63,058,341 

Males 

(a) In Towns 
lb) In Villages 




..1 161,338,035 
. i 16,108,304 
145,230,631 I 

124,873,601 

12,525,830 

112,347,861 

36,465.244 

8,582,474 

32,882,770 

Females 

(а) In Towns .. 

(б) In Villages .. 




..I 153,817,461 
.. 13,630,024 

..1 140,177,687 

110,893.851 

10,201,886 

100,101,066 

84,423,610 

8,348,089 

81,075,671 
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thought. In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, bnt in 
India It was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic idea of God with that of the Hindus, 
l;r. Harold HalTding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no God who claimed sole 
sway; they went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Following 
an extremely remarkable line of thought 
that which drives men to worship gods was 
Itself regarded as the true divine power. 
Brahma meant originally the magical, creative 
word of prayer, but it afterwards came to 
denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition from tlie idea of 
motion towards to that of its goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer.” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole uniNerse transfused 
and overspread with Deity. He perceived how' 
evil was being perpetually transformed to good 
in the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret was know n only to the Supreme 
Being. No European writer has cauglit the 
innermost essence of the Hindu jihilosopher’s 
idea of the Supreme, so faithfully, and expressed 
it so felicitously as Sii Eduin Arnold in his 
” Light of Asia.” 

Before beginning, and without an end. 

As space eternal and as surety sure. 

Is fixed a Powei divine winch moves to 
good. 

Only its laws endure. 

It IS not maned nor stayed in any u^e, 

All liketh it ; the sweet white milk it brings 

To mothers’ breasts, it bungs the w1nte 
drops too. 

Wherewith the young snake stings. 

It slayeth and it saveth, nowise mo\ed 

Except unto the working out of doom , 

Its threads arc Love and Life ; Death and 
Pain 

1'he shuttles of its loom. 

It maketh and unmaketh, mending all ; 

Wliat it hath wrought is better than had 
been ; 

Blow glow's the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 
from those of other grea-t religions. Like them 
it attaches little impbrtaneO to the qualities 
which make for wordly success, and most im- 
portance to self-sacTiflce, humility and kindli- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the 
whole, however, the Hindu socio-religious 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the 
individual human being a passive instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress. 

Hindu sects. — Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Hinduism as it wast before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that has come down to us is the Mieislfare of 
the sec^ thf^t came to supersede all others. 


But even in it, we can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters. The 
rapid multiplication of sects, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
three ways, but it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attached to each. The sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankaracharya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only llcality and that all the phenomenal uni- 
verse w’os Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Kamanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabhacharya who followed him and, 
m more or less degree, refuted his doctrine 
of the non-reality of the phenomenal universe*, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether It should be men- 
tioned here that it has been the great misfor- 
tmic of Hinduism that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to idols. It is the great 
aim of the modern religious reform movements 
such as the Arya Samaj and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue the path of service from this spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a very 
important part in Hinduism. Except in 
Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Westeiii India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not scctaiies. In Bouthem Indja, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas w'lll, on no account, 
woisliip Shiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him. The Lingayatlis are a Shiva sect found 
in the Earnatak districts of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and m Mysore, and they 
have an invincible lepugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu. But these are exceptional instances. 
But so far as the bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are bom in 
them — that they are all several roads whicii 
lead to Heaven. For tliis reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religions as Mahomedanism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them. The 
proportion of Hindus to the to^ population 
lias steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst tlie lower 
classes. Conversions from among members 
of the higher and literate classes have practi- 
ca^y ceased. 

Hlniliiism.— The Hindus uiimber 217,586,892 
or 69*4 pier cent, of the ^ti^l o| 
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India. Buddhists and Jains togeUier number 
ll,0e0,635. Thus 229,556,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in the land of its birth, 
beveral reasons are usually given to account for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism, such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of tne human soul. 
Jainism did all this, and yet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that it influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by in the later years of its prevalence 
in India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but it is jealous of outside 
influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long before 
Hinduism re-established itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

Other Indigenous Religions.— Buddhism 
and Jainism were originally only sects of 
Hinduism. Jainism even now is not so sharply 
divided from the latter religion as Buddhism 
IS. Jains are everywhere a recognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of the 
country there has been an increasing tendency 
on their part to return themselves at the 
Census as Hindus The outstanding feature 
of Jainism is the extieme sanctity in which all 
forms of life are held. The Jains are generally 
bankers and traders. Their number at the 
last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent 
decline being due to the tendency noted above 
for Jains to return themselves as Hindus. 
Buddhism is professed but by few persons in 
India. The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Empire is mainly Burmese. Their number is 
10,721,453. The founders of Buddhism and 
Jainism are believed to have been contempo- 
raries, whose date is assigned somewhere in the 
5th Century B.C. Sikhism, which is the next 
important indigenous religion, had its origin 
many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, 


Guru Hanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
15th Century of the Christian era. Nanak’a 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Theism. He taught that there is only one 
true God, he condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion 
to the Supreme Being. He preached the 
brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the persecutions 
of Aurangzeb had the effect of converting it 
into a militant creed. This momentous change 
was accomplished under the direction of Guru 
Govind, the tenth and last of the Gurus : " I 
shall send a sparrow," he once exclaimed and 
" lo 1 the imperial falcons will fly before it.*’ 
On his death -bed, he exhorted his followers to 
regard the Granth, the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, as their Guru, to look upon it as the 
person of the living Guru. After his death, 
Sikhism passed through a period of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the 
Sikhs entered Lahore in triumph. The teach- 
ings of Guru Nanak have profoundly affected 
Hindu thought and life in the Punjab, though 
the number of persons professing the Sikh 
religion is only 3,014,466 according to tlie 1911 
Census. This represents an increase of over 
40 per cent, since 1901. Two other religious 
movements, offshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
be mentioned, namely, tlie Brahmo-Samaj and 
the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
one hundred years old. The founder of the 
former was Baja Bam Alohan Boy, and of the 
latter. Swami Dayanand Saraswati. The 
Brahmo-Samaj does not believe in an infallible 
scripture, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
Vcaas as Divinely revealed. Both the move- 
ments are opposed to idolatry and favour social 
reform. The Brahmo movement, appealing 
as it docs to the cultured intellect, has not 
been making as much progress as the Arya- 
Samaj. The number of persons professing 
each of these creeds is 5,504 and 243,445 respec- 
tively. The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj is 
the Punjab, that of the Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal. 


Non-Indian Religions. 


Mahomedanism. — Of non-Indian religions, 
that is, of religious which had their origin 
outside India the religion which has the largest 
number of followers in this country is Maho- 
medanism. One hundred years before the Mus- 
sulmans obtained a foothold in Sind by right 
conquest, they were settled in Cochin as 
traders and missionuies. The author of 
Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition 
that in the 7th Century, a Mahomedan merchant 
named Malak Medina, accompanied by some 
prtests, bad settled in or near Mangalore. 
The Kollam era of Malabar dates, according to 
popular tradition, from the departure of Cheru- 
man Perumid. the last of the Ferumal Bings, to 
Arabia, on his conversion to Islam. The date 
of the commencement of the era is the 25th 
August 825 A.D. For about twelve Centuries, 
Islam has existed in India side by side with 
Hinduism. Daring that period it has been 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and institu- 
tions. Moreover, the Indian copverts to 
M||home4aDiBm bpve to a li^^rge es^tent reined 


the customs and beliefs of Hinduism. The 
writer of the article on religions of India in 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
observes of Islam in India : " If it has gained 

some converts from Hinduism it has borrowed 
from it many of those practices which distin- 
guish it from the original faith of Arabia. By 
degrees the fervid cpthusiasm of the early raiders 
was softenpd down ; the two religions learned 
to live side by side ; and if the Mahomedan of 
the later days could never conceal his contempt 
for the faith of his ’pagan* neighbours, he 
came to understand that it could not be destroy- 
ed by persepution. Fjrom the Hindus Islam 
derived much of its demonology, the belief in 
witchcraft, and the veneration of departed 
Firs or Saints. The village Musulman of the 
resent day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
X a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 
to the village god to grant a son to his wife. 
This is the more natural, because conversion 
to Islam, wbeneyer it does occur, is largely 
from tiie Ipwer casfes.** Mabompdauispi has 
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two main and several minor sects. The major 
sects are the Shiah and the Sunni. The great 
majority of Indian Mussulmans are of the 
latter sect. The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
West and East Bengal in the North-East are 
the strongholds of Islam in India. The Mus- 
sulman population of India, according to the 
Census of 1911, is 66,647,299. Of this number 
no less than 24 millions are in Bengal, about 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 million«« 
in the United Provinces Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Mussulman 
population, about millions 

Christianity — Indian ChrKtianity has an 
even longer historv than Indian Mahoraedanism 
According to ti.r tradition prevailing among 
the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro- 
duction of ( hristianity and the establishment 
of the Original Church in Malabar in the year 
B2 A.D are ascribed to the Apostle St 'J’homas, 
who landed at Cranganorc or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also found(*d seven churches, 
six ill Travancore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol II Chapter XVI, p 435) The history of 
Roman Catholicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the ‘‘ixtecmth Cientury Tlie first 
Protestant mission was established two cen- , 
tunes later by the Lutherans wiio started j 
their work In Tranquebar in South India under 
Danish protection The Christian population, 
according to the last Census, numbers 3,876,203 
Nearly millions arc inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency and the Native States connected 
with it. Bihar and Bombay have each over 
200,000 Christiana. 

Zoroastrianism — Tliis religion was brought 
or brought back to India in 717 A D. bv Parsis 
who, fleeing from persecution at the hands of 
the MiiS'Jiilman conquerors of their native land, 
aiiived at the little port of Sanjan, sixty miles 
north of Bombav in that year. According to 
the Indian antiquarian scholar, the late Rajen- 
dralal Mitra, the ancestors of the Hindus and 
Parsis dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
religious schism led to the latter retracing their 
steps to Persia. Ihh theory derives probability 
Irom the names of the beneficent and malefic 
duties referred to In the Hindu and Farsi 
sacred books : ** What is most striking in the 


relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke 
in his article on the Beligions of India in the 
Imperial Gazetteer i “that in the Avesta the 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modem Persian 
Div), a term which the Indo- Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar inversion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in the Rig Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits ; 
but in Iran, Ahiira was consistently applied 
in the higher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahura Ma/ds, the wise, to the Supreme Cod.” 
The Parsis have two sects. The principal 
differ! nee between them appears to be that the 
holy days of the one precede those of the other 
by about a month. The number of Parsis, 
aeiording to the last Census, is 100,096. The 
majoiity of the Paisls live in Bombay. 

Jews. — The Bcni-Israei at Kolaba, in 
Bombay and the Jews at Cochin are descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the Flxth century, and the Cochin 
colony to the second century A.D Both 
Jewmh colonies recognize a white and black 
section, the latter being those who have more 
completely coalesced with the native popu- 
lation The Jews numbered 20,080 at the 
(!ensns of 1911. 

Animists. — Since the Census of 1801, 
an attempt has been made to enumerate the 
‘‘Amimsts” separately from the Hindus. 
10,295,168 persons are classed as Animists, 
according I 0 the last Census The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism has 
been state d by Prof(*S8or Westermark, to be 
that, while the animist worships inanimate 
objects as gods. Anthropomorphism consists 
in the worship of such objects as representatives 
and reflection of th(‘ Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind is not within the grasp 
of tiie average enumerator, the category of 
Animists in the Census Scheduler is largely 
conjectural. Mr. Crooke in tlie Impenal 
Gazetteer observes “ Such a classification is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that the fundamental rehgion of the 
majority of the people — Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even Mussulman is mainly Animistic. The 
peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods , but where trouble comes in the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it is from the 
older gods that he seeks rehef.” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Uniformity of Indian Social Life.— Thu.s, we find, there is scarcely any community 
Though India is a land of many religions and in India which has not been more or less infected 
though each religious community has, as a by the caste spirit. The Jews, the Parsis, 
rule, lived apart from the other communities the Christians, and even the Maliomedans 
for centuries, still there is a considerable uni- have been Influenced by It. Other fflndu 
formity in the arrangements and institutions social institutions and customs which have 
of their social life. 'I’hc social system of the exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
Hitidus is the type to which all other com- system, the custom of child marriages, and of 
munities domiciled in • country have hitherto enforced widowhood and the feeling that con- 
tended to conform To a large extent, this tact with persons engaged in certain occupa- 
uniformity of social uirangements is clearly tions is polluting. In view of this general 
due to the fact tin t, amongst the Mahomedans similarity of the social institutions of the several 
and Indian C •» stians, lor instance, the eon- Indian communities, a description of the Hindu 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their social system which is the great prototype 
old Ideas in regard to social conduct To a of them all, will give a general idea of the social 
smaller extent, the motive which influenced j life of the Indian popmation as a whole. It 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal has should, however, be mentioned h^ that, 
been tlie convenience thereby caused in busl- * in recent years, as the result of a growing 
ness intercooxse with their Hindu neighbours. I communal consciousnesSy efforts hfive beep 
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luade by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
original simplicity of their respective faiths. 
But this movement has as yet touched no 
more than the highly educated fringe and even 
among the latter, there are thoughtful men who 
distrust ** revivals ” as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social 
institution of India is Caste. Caste is based 
on birth. The effect of caste is to divide society 
into a number of vertical sections, and not as 
in modern countries, into horizontal sections. 
The economic and cultural differences among 
the members of each caste are great. The 
millionaire and the pauiicr, the scholar and the 
illiterate of one caste, form a social unit. The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
his daughter among the poor of his caste, if he 
cannot find one of a corresponding position 
in life. He can on no account think of marrying 
her to a young man of another caste, though 
us regards culture and social position, he may 
be a most desirable match Thus, each caste 
IS, within itscll, a democracy m which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
over the rich and the high-placed. In this 
way, tlie system of caste has, in the past, served 
as a substituie for State relief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions. To 
some extent, this is the case ev(*n now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in- 
fluence of Western education are pioioundly 
modifying the conception of caste. The growth 
of the English-educated class on the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
aspirations and interests, is a factor calculated 
to undermine the importance of caste. Al- 
though for purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which are moulding 
modern India. The question how caste origi- 
nated has been discussed by severai learned 
Orientalists, but the latest and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and growth were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being differences of race and occupation. The 
four original castes of the Hindus have multi- 
plied to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
fissiparous tendem ics of Hindu social life. 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, while others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses. Among 
Indian Mahomedans, there are several com- 
munities which are virtually castes, though 
they are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
Indian Christian converts, in some pa ts of the 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent case, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part of their 
church to members of that caste. The Farsis 
are practicallv a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding ca«te apply more or 
less to the institution of the joint family of 
which really the former is an extension. This 
institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wholly in its favour, 

The Social Heform Movemeiit.--The 

social reform movement among the Hindus 


to which reierence is made in the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin in efforts made by the 
Government of India with the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus in the 
early part of the last century to put down the 
practice ot salt, that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead hust>and. Ihls cruel 
practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high ca'^t'* Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by lesislatinn. But the discussions 
winch ensued in conn'ctiof with tfUt question 
led to the exposure of the hard lot of Ilmdu 
widows as a class. Remarriage was prohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls were condemned to bad a hie of 
celibacy on the death of tiu'ir husbands. This 
led to immorality and intanticidc by young 
widows, who wore anxious to hide their shame 
was not imrequent Led by the Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
scholar, a movement began which had for Its 
object the removal ot the ban on the remarriage 
of Hindu w'ldowa The I'andit was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that the 
remarriage of widows tmd the sanction of 
antniuity. But it was neeeRf“ary. in order to 
establish the validity of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legi'-lative Conneil of the Governor- 
General of India The Pandit and his followers 
memorialised Government. There was strong 
opposition from the orthodox masses, but the 
Government of the day were convinced that 
justice was on the side of the retormers, and 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed. 
The controveisy on the question ot me re- 
marriage ot widow's led to other consequences. 
It was felt that the age at which girls were 
inanied was absurdly low, and tliat child 
marriages were at the root of many sqc lal evils. 
It w'as also reahst'd that the general illiteracy 
ot Indian women was the greatest obstacle 
in the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women sliould be the first 
plank in tile social relorm pJatiorm. The 
earliest social reformers in India were the 
Brahmo Samajists who disrarded idolatry 
and caste. Other reformers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate Ideas of social reform 
entiiely on a secular basis The Indian Na- 
tional Social Conlercnee is their principal 
organ I'^at ion, and it is supported by Piovm- 
ciaJ and Distrnt Conferences and Associations. 
Social reform ideas have made considerable 
headway during the last twenty-hve years. 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces The restrntions of caste 
as to inter-dining and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their lorce The age at which cirls 
are married is steadily, it slowly, rising The 
education or girls is making rapid pngT'ss. 
An Inereising number of them go to »iivjh 
Schools and Colleges every year. But the 
most sigmfleant testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country is the re- 
maikablc diminution in the volume and weight 
of the opposition to them. The number ot 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
is increasing, and some of the newspapers 
which had made themselves conspicuous by 
their virulent opposition to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and Im- 
portance. 
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SEX. 


In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thousand males rose steadily from 954 in 
1881 to 963 in 1901. It has now fallen again to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881. The 
important aspect of these figures is the great 
contrast they show between India and Europe, 
where the number of females per thousand 
males varies from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1,018 in Belgium, 
and 1,003 In Ireland, in drawing attention to 
this disparity the Chief Census Officer argued 
that the relatively high mortality amongst 
females was sufficient to account for the 
difference stated. Then in summarising the 
causes of this relatively higher mortality he 
said : In Europe, boys and girls are equally 

well cared for. Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by the 
time adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes. Later on in life, the mortality amongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the risks 
to which they are exposed in their dally avoca- 
tions ; hard work, exposure in ail weathers and 
accidents of various kinds combine to make their 
mean duration of hie less than that of women,who 
arc for the most part engaged in domestic duties 
or occupations of a lighter nature. Hence the 
proportion of females steadily rises. In India, 
the conditions are altogether different. Sons 
are earnestly longed for, while daughters are not 
wanted. This feeling exists everywhere, but it 


varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest 
amongst communities such as the higher Rajput 
dans, where large sums have to be paid to obtain 
a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
marriage ceremony is excessive and those like 
the Pathans who despise women and hold in de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
prejudice against daughters is so strong that 
abortion is resorted to when the midwife predicts 
the birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they were bom, and 
even now they are very commonly neglected to 
a greater or less extent. The advantage which 
nature gives to girls is thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their parents. 
To make matters worse, they are given in mar- 
riage at a ver^' early age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for it. 
To the evils of early child-beanng must be added 
unskilful midwifery ; and the combined result 
is an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to 
face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the population, 
the women often have to work as hard as, ana 
sometimes harder than, the men, and they are 
thus less favourably situated in respect of th^r 
occupations than their sisters in Europe.'* It is 
but fair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
bute far greater Importance than the Chief 
Census Officer to the omission of females at 
the enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although recognised in some backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare in India. With orttiodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked. The Mahomedans allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any special rea- 
son, but he then becomes liable to pay her dower. 
The permission is seldom acted upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and either side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- | 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one 
wife, except for special reasons. A Mahomedan 
may have four wives, but be also in practice is 
generally monogamous. 

Marriage Statistics. — ^In the population of 
ages and religions, about half the males and one- 
third of the females are unmarried; 46 per cent, 
of the males and 48 of the females are married, 
and 5 and 17 per cent, respectively are widowed. 
A reference to the age statistics shows that the 
great majority of the unmarried of both sexes 
are very young children, three-quarters of the 
bachelors being under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the sisters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 80, and 
onlyonerolnsterinl4is over 15. Attheiugher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, excrot 
eEBons Buffering from some infirmity or dls- 
gorement, beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
gioiu devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
Dcn of certain hypergamous groups who have 
been unable to effect alliances of the kind which 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of their 
oonuDunify, It is the persons of the above das- 


scB who contdbute the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40, and the 1 per cent, of the females over 
30 who are not, and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal. — This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of the most striking diff- 
erences between the social practices of India and 
those of Western Europe. It has often been ex- 
plained on the ground that, with the Hindus, 
marriage is a religious neeesslty. Every man 
must marry in order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue his soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl it is incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she readies we age 
of puberty, failure to do so is punished with 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire in the 
next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
mamage is practically universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Animists and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage. — ^Another striking feature 
of the Indian statutics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. Sund- 
barg’s table showing the average distribution by 
age and dvil condition of the people of Western 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the population below the age of 
20, only one male in 2,147 is married and one 
female in 142. In India on the other hand. 10 
per cent, of the male, and 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below that age are mauled. 
The number of males below the age of 6 who are 
married is small, but of those aged 6 to 10, 4 
per cent, arc married, and of those aged 10 to 
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16, 18 per cent. At *15-20* the proportion rlBee | 
to 82, and *20-80* to 60 per cent. Of the females 
under 5, one in 72 is married, of those between ' 
6 and 10, one in ten, between 10 and 16, more 
thah two in five, and between 15 and 20, four In 
five. In rile whole of India there are 2| million 
wives under 10, and 0 million under 15 years of 
age. The Hindu law books incnloate marriage at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give their girls in wedlock until after 
they have attained puberty. 

Widowhood.— It is only when we come to 
a consideration of the widowed that we find 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers. The 
proportion of widowers (5 per cent, of the total 
male population) does not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but that of the widows 
is extraordinarily large, being no less than 17 
per cent, of the total number of females, against 
only 9 per cent, in Western Europe. When we 
consider their distribution by age, the difference 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent, of the widows 
are less than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent 
are below this age, and 1 * 3 per cent, (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a million) are under 
16, an age at which in Europe no one is even 
married. 

The large number of iridows in India is due 
partly to the early age at which girls are given in 
marriage, and partly to the disparity which c^ten 
exists between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the re-marri- 
age of widows. Many castes, especially the 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
It is not absolutely prohibited, it is often unpopu- 
lar. Although mdow marriage is permitt^ by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 
a widow, the Mahomedans of India share the 
prejudice to some extent. How the re-marrii^e 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is im- 
possible to say, but it seems highly probable 
that the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was confined at firet to 
the hi^er castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

Infant Marriage. — ^It is difiQcult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, they point to a 
slight diminution of the pra^ice. The figures 
for 1901 were abnormal o^ng to the famines of 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls p^ mille who are married at the 
age of * 0-5 * as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age * 6-10 * the proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132 and at* 10-15* from 
642 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
from 7 to 6, at the second from 83 to 05 and at 
the third from 474 to 393. 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabar! opoied the 
campaign a quarter of a century ago ; and the 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually in connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in its platform. It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The 
more enlightened members of the higher castes 
who do not allow widows to re-marry are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it is to expose their 
dau^ters to the risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus spnnging 
up amongst them. 

In two Native States action has been taken. 
In Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty years of age. The object Of the latter pro- 
vision is to prevent those unequal marriages Of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which are 
popularly believed to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result in a large proportion of them leading a 
long life of enforced widowhood. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, the pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further. He passed for 
his State in 1904, in the face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an Infant Marriage Pre- 
vention Act**, which forbids absolutdy the 
marriage of all girls below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen, only if the par- 
ents first obtain the eonsent of a tribunal con- 
sisting of the local Sub- Judge and three assessors 
of the petitioner's caste. Consent is not supposed 
to be ^ven except on special grounds, whicti arc 
specified in the Act. 

Widow re-marriage. — The prohibition of 
widow marriage is a badge of respectability. 
Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
account in social estimation. There is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
marriage of widows. At the other end of the 
social structure there is a movement in the oppo- 
site direction. Many social reformers nave 
inveighed against the condemnation of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have point- 
ed out that the custom is a modern innovation 
which was unknown in Vedic times. In many 
provinces recently there have been cases in which 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
second time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus. A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Bhatias 
of the Bombay Presidency. It is said that in 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married in the 
last ten years. The actual results no doubt are 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION. 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed in a 
speoial article on Education (f . v.) But we may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendenotes revealed in the census returns. 

Of the total population of India, only 69 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to road his reply. 
The number who can decipher the pages of a 
printed book with more or less difficulty is no 
doubt mudi larger. Throughout India there are 
many Hindus who though unable to write can 
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drone out at least the more familiar parts of the 
Mahabharata or Bamayana to their nelghboun, 
who feel that it Is meritorious to listen to the 
recital of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning. Himllarly there are 
many Mahomedans^pecially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koran, though they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count. The number of per> 
sons who are literate in the sense in which the 
term was used at the present census is divided 
very unequally between the two sexes ; of the 
totm male population, 106 per mlDc are able to 
read and write, and of the female only 10. In 
other words there is only one literate female to 
every eleven males. If we leave out of account 
children under 15 years of age, the number of 
literate males per mille is 140, and that of 
literate females 13. 

Education by Provinces. — Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted in the monasteries and 
the absence of the pardah system which hampers 
the education of females in other parts of India 
Burma easily holds the first place In respect of 
literacy. In the whole population 222 persons per 
mille are literate and the proportion rises to 314 
amongst persons over 16 years of ago. In every 
thousand persons of each sex, 376 males and 61 
females are able to read and write. Of the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons per mille 
respectively. Bombay follows closely on their 
beds. Then after a long inter\'al, come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. At the bot- 
tom of the list are the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, with 34 and 33 
literate persons per mille respectively. Differ- 
ences similar to those noticed above sometimes 
have theh counterpart within provincial bounda- 
ries. Thus in Bihar and Orissa, the Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literate persons per mille 
and the Ghota Nagpur plateau only 28. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the proportion 
ranges from only 6 per mille in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 54 in the Nerbudda Valley. 

Native States. — Education is more widi^ly 
diffused in British provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 70 
males and 8 females per mille who are literate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British territory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The Kashmir 
State w'here only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the most backward 
part of India 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmos and Aryas 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parsis 
easily bear the palm in respect of education. Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, if persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account. Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the femal(« 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent of the males and 26 
per cent, of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but they have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst the Parsis. Half the 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males is 
only slightly greater than it was at the com- 
mencement of the decade, that of literate 
females has doubled. The Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person in 
four able to read and write. Here also 
we see the phenomenon of a practi- 
cally unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) coupled with a large increase in 
that of literate females, which is now 6 per cent, 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1901. The Christ- 
ians (22 per cent, literate) are almost on a part 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
equality between the position of the two sexes, 
is much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that oi males. In order to 
ascertain how far the high position of Christians 
is due to the inclusion of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. the figures for Indian Christians have 
been worked out separately. The result is some- 
what surpnsing; for although the Indian converts 
to Christianity are recruited mainly from the 
aboriginal tribes and the lowest Hindu castes, 
who arc almost witolly illiterate, they have, in 
proportion to their numbers, three times as 
many literate persons as the Hindus and more 
th m four times as many as the Mahomedans 
One Indian Christian in six is able to read 
and write; for males .the proportion is one 
in four; and for females one in ten. The 
infiuence of Christianity on education is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the figures for the province 
of Bihar and Onssa, where the proportion 
of Indian Christians who are literate is 76 
per mille, compared with only 5 per mille 
amongst their animistic congeners. It has to 
be remembered, moreover, that many of the 
Indian Christians had already passed the school- 
going age at the time of their conversion ; the 
proportion who are able to read and write must 
be far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians. 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fifteen ; for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for femaits one in 
seventy. Here again, while the proportion for 
males shows only a slight improvement, that for 
females has doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a pioportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8). The Mahomedans with 
only 69 and 4 per imlle respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 female in a thousand 
of each sex are able to read and write. The low 
position of the Mahomedans is due largely to 
the fact that they are found chiefiy in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
whore they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same is the case in Bombay 
excluding Sind. In Sind the Mahomodan popu- 
lation is exceptionally illiterate, but in the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is mudi more widely diffused 
amongst Uiem than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu castes 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less so than the Animists. 

Increase of Literacy. — The total number of 
Hterate persons has risen during the decade from 
16.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has Increased by 15 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent. The 
proportion who are literate per thousand males 
has risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10. If persons 
under 15 years of age be excluded, the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 for females. 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most encouraging. It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on tills 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was equally great in the pre- 
vious decad (%80 that it has now been continuous 
for twenty years. The total number of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with less 
than half a million twenty years ago. 

Progress.— Before leaving these lltatistics 
of schools and scholars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which they show is being made. 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1801 was only 3.7 mil- 
lions. In 1901 it bad risen to 4.4, and in 1911 
to 6 . 3 milhons. 17 . 7 per cent, of the population 
of school-going age were at bchool in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 per cent, in 1907. Be* 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 
and the number in primary schools has increased 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
United Provinces. Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
exau^nation of the University, the number of 
persons passing that examination has risen from 
4.079 in 1891 to 10,512 in 1911. Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that of 
those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 5,373. The gene- 
ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a eomparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in respect 
of secondary education. 

There was a continuous fall, both in the num- 
ber and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as it was 
thirty years ago. The number of lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


lafirmities. 

The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity at each of the last four censuses is 
shown in the following table : — 


Number afiSlcted. 


Infirmity. 

1911 I 

1901 1 

1891 

1 1881 

Insane 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


64 

52 

75 

1 86 

Blind 

443,65.3 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 


142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

134,968 

35 

33 

46 

1 37 

Total 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

' 937,063 

1 

267 ! 

229 

315 

1 407 


Note. — T he figures in heavier type represen 

Insanity. — ^In respect of the prevalence of 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 
European countries. According to the latest re- 
turns, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 
tion in India. This may be due partly to the fact 
that the English statistics include the weak- 
minded as well as those who are actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of the return in 
a country where the majority of the mentally 
afflicted are confined in asylums; but the main 
reason no doubt is to be found in the compara- 
tively tranquil life of the native of India. It 
Is well known that insanity increases with the 
spread Qf civilisation, owtn^ to the fireater 


the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 

wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle for existence. 

The total number of insane persons exceeds by 
9 per cent, that returned in 1891, but their pro- 
portion per hundred thousand of the population 
has fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province and 
four Native States in the peninsular area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 
per hundred thousand of the population has risen 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
this large increase is forthcoming. 

DeaMMutes. — ^By deaf-mutism is meant the 
congenital want of Ine sense of hearing which, in 
the absence of special Befools, such a& on’j' 
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jogt beginning to appear in India, necessarily 
prevents the sufferer from learning to talk. Clear 
instructions were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Some few, perhaps, may have been included In the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes is now very small. In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb from birth. These proportions 
are much the same as those obtaining in 
European countries. 

Blindness. — ^In India as a whole fourteen 
persons in every ten thousand of the population 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
In most European countries and In the United 
States of America. It is a matter of common | 
observation that blindness is ordinarily far more j 
common in tropical countries than in those with ; 
a temperate climate. It is, however, less 
common in India than in parts of Eastern 
Europe; in Russia, for instance, nineteen 
persons in every ten thousand are blind. 

Lepers* — ^In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 females per hundred thousand persons of 
eacli sex are lepers. Of the different provinces, 
Assam suffers most, then Burma, and then in 
order Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. In the two last-men- 
tioned provinces there are only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred thousand of each sex. 
The occurrence of leprosy is very local and its 
prevalence varies enormously within provincial 
boundaries. 

The number of lepers has fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 109 thousand, a drop of more than 13 per 
cent. When it is remembered that the number 
of persons suffering from the other three inflr- 
mltles taken together has remained almost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded that the decrease 
in the reported number of lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution in the prevalence of 


the disease. It is possible that this Is partly the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy Is most 
common, and of a higher standard of deanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreading. The total number of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4.7 per cent, of the 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
I much, but it has to be remembers that the 
I movement is still in its infancy and that progress 
has been very rapid in recent years. Com- 
plete statistics for 1901 are not readily available, 
but it is known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it is 
now. The greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persona 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers in India and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govern- 
ment. Its latest report shows that there are 3,537 
lepers in tlie forty asylums maintained by the 
Society. 

The belief is growing that leprosy is communi- 
cated from one human being to another by 
some insect, and two South African doctors have 
recently published papers implicating the bed 
bug (acanthia lectularia). If this theory be cor- 
rect it is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylums must reduce the number of fool of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent it from spread- 
ing. It IS worthy of note that in many of the 
districts where the disease was most prevalent 
in 1891, there has since been a remarkable im- 
provement. Chamba which in 1891 had 34 le- 

f icrs in every ten thousand of its population, now 
las only 15 ; in Birbhum the corresponding pro- 
portion has fallen from 35 to 16, in Bankura from 
36 to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, in Dehra Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere arc the many points of difference In 
the local conditions of India, as compared with 
those of western countries, more marked than 
in respect of the functional distribution of the 
people. In England, according to the returns for 
1901, of every hundred actual workers, 58 are 
engaged in industrial pursuits, 14 in domestic 
service, 13 in trade and only 8 in agriculture, 
whereas in India 71 per cent are engaged in pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 per cent, in all 
other occupations combined. The preparation 
and supply of material substances afford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent, of the population 
(actual workers) of whom 12 per cent, are employ- 
ed in industries, 2 in transport and 5 in trade. The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
miUe; the civil and military services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mille. The difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in Western 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great improvement in means of transport and the 
use of mecbaiiloai power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therehom. In Germany, 
slaty yei^rs i^go, the agricultuis^ population ifas 


very little less than it Is at the present time in 
India. There are, as we shall see further on, 
indications that in the latter country also great 
changes are impending ; and it is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people will become less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village. — Until the recent introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of artisans and menials, and was thus ^most 
wholly self-supporting and independent, its 
chamars skinned the dead cattle, cored their 
hides, and made the villagers* sandals and 
thongs. Local carpenters made their ploughs, 
local blacksmiths their shares, local potters tbgir 
utensils for cooking and carrylns water, and 
local weavers their cotton dotbing. Egch 
I village had Its own oll-pressers, its own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers. 

I Where this system was fully developed, the 
I duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by dostom s^ the caste rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering Into 
comnetition with another of the same caste. 
I Dibber, the wastiermam the blacksmith* etc,, 
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all had their own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they received a reguiar yearly 
payment for their services, which often took 
the form of a prescriptive share of the harvest, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been 
reaped and brought to the tiuresiiing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the S(‘lf- 
contained industrial unit which It formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
('nces, is impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler functions in the economy of village life 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits. 
There is also a tendency to replace the prescript 
tive yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts for instance, the 
village Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as liis perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them ; and the hides arc then sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal. Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and tlie consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for industries to 
become loealised. The extensive importation 
of cheap European piecegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village industries. The high 
prices of agricultural produce have also led 
many village artisans to abandon their heredi- 
tary craft in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding varie s considerably 
m different parts. The change is most notice- 
able in the more advanced provinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Central 
India and Bajputana, the old organisation 
remains almost intact. 

Agriculture. — ^India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, viz., 69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
and 8 per cent, in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals. The 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labourers 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employes. 

On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bei^al and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 
in Bihar and Orissa, 40 In Madras, 41 In Bombay 
and 69 in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
l^ese local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
of jpopulation. The conclusion seems to be 
that me differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which oon- 
tsin the largest proportion of the depressed 
elites who i^e hereditary agrestic i^^iffs. 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc, plantations and the remainder in 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arcoanut, etc., 
growers. Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (675,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were classed 
under liaising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo-breeders, and keepers and oue-elevcnth 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing and Hunting.~-In the whole of 
India about 2 million persons, or 6 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these, ail 
but a small fraction are fishermen. About 
half the total number are found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in Ills Province probably 
produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
\ery valuable, are at present but little ex- 
ploited. 

Mines. — ^In the whole of India only 530,000 
persons or 17 in every ten thousand arc support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the 
total number (277,000). The coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In the Manbhum 
district, which contains the Jherria, and part 
of the llaniganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported by 
work in the collieries. Though the Baniganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1901. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yield for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways. The total output hoover is still 
trivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons. Most of the persons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissi^ are abo- 
riginal or quasi-aboriginal; about half are 
Bauris and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhulya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora, 
Bajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. The 
great majority are recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons. 

Metals. — Of the 98,000 itersons supported by 
mining for metals, piore th^o l^alf wefe returned 
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in the Mysore State, and of these the great 
majority were employed in the gold mines of 
Eolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 
per annum. The mines in the Central Pro* 
Vinces and Berar, which support 21,000 persons, 
are principally for the extraction of manganese. 
The mining of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused Eussia to 
discontinue her exports of it for the time. There 
has since been a period of depression, vhich 
seems now to have come to an end. Manganese 
is extracted elsewhere also, e.g., in Mysore and 
Madras. In Burma tin and lead are extracted 
as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but chiefly 
in MayurbhanJ which supplies the raw material 
for Messrs. Tata and Company’s ironworks at 
Sakchi. 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by work in 
quarries and mines for non*metallic minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-flfths were enume* 
rated in Bombay, where the quarrying of stone 
and limestone is an Important business chiefly 
In the neighbourhood of Bombay city. In 
Bihar and Orissa and Madras mica mining is 
of some importance. 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre supports 
78,000 persons. Nearly a third of the total 
number arc found in Bihar and Orissa where the 
Nuniyas are still largely employed in digging 
out and refining saltpetre. This industry is 
carried on also in the Punjab. Eock salt is 
mined in the same province and in Eajputana. 

The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of minerals has nsen during 
the decade from 235 to 517 thousand. The 
most noticeable Increase is in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells which embrace nearly throe 
times as many persons as in 1901. The bulk 
of the increase has occurred in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, but it is to be noted that 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces and 
Berar which now contribute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
years previously. Miners for metals are 
times as numerous as they were in 1901. 

Industries. — Of the 35 3 million persons 
dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one*fourth, or 2* 6 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, are supported by textile Industries. Of 
these, the most important, from a numerical 
point of view, are industries connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 
close on 6 millions, and another half million 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material. The proportion 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving is 37 per mille in the 
Punjab, 29 in Bombay and Eajputani, 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces. In 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam 
it is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mille. Nearly two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing and weaving. Other Important 
textile industries are wool sidnning and weaving, 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
tp ^ th|Kl of a mllllop persons. js cleqr there- 


fore that BO far as India is concerned, in spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, the hand 
industry still, to a great extent, hold its own 
Only 13,000 persons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and weaving factories, 7 000 in woollen fac- 
tories including those for the making of carpets 
and even smaller numbers in other factories of 
this class. Some of these textile industries are 
very local. Those connected with Jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which province 
nine-tenths of the persons supported by them 
were enumerated. More than half the persons 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in 'other fibres’ chiefly coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enumerated in Madras and 
its Native States and a quarter of those supported 
by wool industries in Hyderabad. Half the silk 
spinners and weavers are found in two provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
industries are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry. — As compared with 
1901 there has been a decrease of 6 1 per cent, in 
the number of persons supported by textile 
industries. This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
the competition of goods made by machinery 
both in Europe and in this countrv. There has 
been a large increase In the number of Indian 
cotton mills, but as the output per head in fac- 
tories is far greater than that from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given number of factory hands 
Involves the displacement of a far larger 
number of hand workers. 

Hides. — As compared with 1901, a large 
decline in the number returned as general work- 
cm in hides is partly compensated for by an 
increase in shoe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two heads taken together there has been a 
drop of about 6 per cent. During the same 
period the number of hide dealers has more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and America and the resulting 
high prices, the export trade in hides has been 
greatly stimulated. The local cobbler, on the 
other hand, having to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing competition of 
machine-made gomis has been tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
moiins of livelihood, such as agriculture or 
work in factories of various kinds. 

Woodworkers. — Wood cutting and working 
and basket making support 2*5 and 1*3 million 
persons, respectively, or 3 8 million in all. The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
is still inconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12.000 persons and 
carpentry works about 5,000. There is only one 
cane factory with 46 employes. 

Metal workers. — ^The workers in metals are 
only about half as numerous as those in wood 
and cane. About three-quarters of the persons 
in this order are general workers in iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in brass, copper and 
bell-m ‘tal. 

The total number of persons dependent on 
metal industries shows a decline of 6* 6 per cent 
as compared with 1901. 

Eartlienware.—The manufacture of glass, 
briokSf and earthepware sqpporja in pH 2*2 mini- 
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on persons. Seven-eights of these are the ordin- 
ary village Dotters who make the various earthen- 
ware utensOs for cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most parts 
of India the potter, like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is found in practically 
every village. 

Chemicals. — ^Ina country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward, it is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged in industries connected with 
chemical products* The total number returned 
as supported by these industries exceeds a million 
but it shrinks to less than 100,000 If wc exclude 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million persons Included in 
this group are almost entirely village artisans 
who extract oil from mustard, linseed, etc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries. — Of the 3* 7 million persons 
supported by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive type. 
Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
number 1*6 million, grain parchers, etc., 0*6 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There are 352,000 butchers, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc., and 07,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers. The other five heads of the scheme 
contain between them only 227,000 persons. 
The principal factories in connection with food 
industries are flour and rice mills, which employ 

42.000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tonacco factories 7,000 and nreweries 

5.000 

Dress. — ^In all 7*8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet. Of 
these 1*3 millions are grouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads <n) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (&) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 
makers 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 1 6 per mllle of the population, 
nr., transport by water one million, trans|)ort by 
road 2*8 milhon, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
0*2 million. Transport by water, about three- 
fifths are owners of country boats and their boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland 
steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twentieth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port by road includes one million carters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million porters and 
messengers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals. Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 
563,000. 

Trade. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood is 17*8 millions, or 
6 per cent, of the population. Of these, more 
than half are supported by trade m food stuffs, 
including 2*9 million grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are for 
the most part the petty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as smt and oil sellers ; 2* 2 
million grain and pulse dealers; 1*0 million 
betel leaf, vegetables and ffuit sellers, and nearly 
a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


next most important item, supporting 4 per mille 
of the population. In connection with these 
figures it Is necessary to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the econo- 
mic conditions of India and those of Europe. 
In Europe the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whereas in India he Is usually the 
maker of the article, and is thus classified under 
the industrial and not the commercial bead. 

Professions. — The public administration and 
the liberol arts support 10*9 miltion persons or 85 
per roiile, namely, public force 2 4 million, public 
administration 2 7 million, the professions and 
liberal arts 5.8 million, and persons of indepen- 
dent mians about half a million. The head 
Public force includes the Army (0*7 million), the 
Navy ( less than 6,000) and the Police ( 1*6 
million). India has practically no navy and her 
army is exceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries. The number of 
persons actually employed in it is only 884,000 
or 1 ])eT mille of the population, as compared 
with 4 per mille in England and 10 In Germany. 
The figures for Police include village watchmen 
and their families. The real number in this group 
is greater than that shown m the census tables ; 
many of these village officials have other means 
of BUBbsistence, and the latter were sometimes 
shown as their principal occupation. Under the 
head Public administration ure classed only those 
persons who arc directly engaged in the Execu- 
tive and Judicial admiuistnition and thiir es- 
tablishments, whether employed directly under 
Government or under a municipality or other 
local body. Employees of Government and local 
bodies who have a specific occupation of their 
own, such as doctors, printers, school-masters, 
land surveyors, etc., are shown under the spenal 
heads provided for these occupations. Of the 5*8 
million persons supported by the professions and 
liberal arts. Religion accounts for rather more 
than half. Letters ai d the arts and sciences for 
more than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for 
one-eighth, and Law for one- eighteenth. The 
main head Religion contains 1*6 million priests, 
ministers, etc , 0*7 inillion religious mendicants, 
0 4 million pilgrim conductors, circumciser 
and peisons engaged in temples, burial or burn- 
ing ground service, and 0*06 million catechists 
and other persons in church and mission service. 
Of Law, more than half are lawyers, law agents 
and mukhtiars and the remainder lawyers’ clerks 
and petition writers. More than two-thirds of 
the persons under the Medical Head are medical 
practitioners of various kinds, including dentists: 
the remainder are midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, etc. The real number of per- 
sons who act as midwives must exceed consider* 
ably that shown in the return. This service is 
usually performed by the wife of the village 
scavenger or other person of low caste ; and 
she must often have been returned under hei 
husband's occupation. Nearly three-fourths of 
the persons classed under Letters and the arts 
and sciences are found in Music composers and 
masters, players on musical instruments, sin- 
gers, actors and dancers. The bulk of these are 
village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages and 
religious festivals. 

Factories. — There are in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 2*1 million persons 
, or 7 per mlllc of the population. Of these per- 
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SODS) 810>000, or two-flfths of tlie total number 
are employed in the growing of special products, 

658.000 In tmctlle industries, 224,000 in mines, 

125.000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries. 

71.000 in metal industries, 49,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in in- 
dustries connected with chemical products and 

45.000 in industries of luxury. Of the special 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees ) is by far 
the most important. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of coffee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persons are 
employed on them. The coffee plantations are 
four times as numerous as indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many labourers. Of the labour- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 per cent, are returned by 
Assam and 27 per cent, by Bengal. Madras, 
Mysore and Coorg contain between them prac- 
tically all the coffee plantations, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the indigo factories. Of the per- 
sons working in mines, 143,000, or 64 per cent, 
are found in collieries, eight-ninths of them being 
in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The number of persons engaged In gold 
mines is about one-ilfth of the number in the coal 
mines : nine-tenths of them were returned from 
Mysore. Of the 558,000 workers, in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and 
jute, hemp, etc.^ 222,000. About two-thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found 
in the Bombay Presidency, from 8 to 9 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces and Berar and Madias, 
and about half this proportion in the united 
Provinces and Bengal. Jute mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the industries connected 
with transport, railway workshops are by far 
the most important and afford employment to 

99.000 persons, or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of persons engaged in these industries : 
about one-fourth of them are found in Bengal 
and one-sixth in Bombay. Of the factories 
connected with food industries, the most pro- 
minent are rice and flourmills. These employ 

42.000 persons, of whom nearly three-fourths 
are engaged in the rice mills of Bangoon and 
either places in Burma. 

Indians and Europeans.— The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans varies considerably in 
different classes of factories. The great major- 
ity of the larger concerns are flnanced by Euro- 
pean capital, and In such cases management or 
direction is generally European, and the Indians 
shown under this head are engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
536 European and 73 Indian managers. In 
the coffee plantations of Madras and Mysore 
the same principle is apparent. The jute mills 
of Bengal are financed by European capital and 
the managers are all Europeans ; while in 


Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
winning and weaving mills, and share 25 with 
Europeans, and the Tatter otirn exclusively only 
12, afl but 43 of the managers are Indians. Some- 
I times the proportion of Europeans employed in 
supervision, etc., varies with the character of the 
work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
control of the deep underground worUngs require 
a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber In* 
dians in the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
collieries Indians are twelve times as numerous 
as Europeans. 

Anglo-Indians. — Anglo-Indian is used at tile 
census as the designation of the mixed race*, 
descended usually trom European fathers and 
Indian mothers, which was formerly known as 
Eurasian. The total number of persons returned 
under this head, excluding Eeringis, is now 
100,451 or 15 per cent, more than in 1001. Anglo- 
Indians are most numerous in Madras (20,000) 
and Bi^ngal f20,000). In the United Frovinc-es, 
Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 
8 to 11 thousand, and in Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and the Punjab 
it is about 3,500 In the States and Agencies 
Anglo-Indians aggregate only 14,000, more 
than half being found in Mysore and Hyderabad. 
The increase in their number as compared with 
1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
1 havmg returned themselves under their new 
designation who would have claimed to be 
Europeans if Eurasian had been the only 
I alternative and it is also perhaps due in part 
to a growing tendency amongst certain classes 
of Indian Christians to pass themselves off as 
Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 
accounts in this w'ay for the greater part of tlic 
increase of 42 per cent, in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians in his province. The pro- 
portional increase is also large in the United 
Provinces, Boml>ay, Burma, the Central 
vinces and Berar and the Cochin State. 
Altliough Madras still has the largest number 
of Anglo-Indians, the total is slightly less now 
than it was twenty years ago. Possibly this is 
because more carelul enumeration has reduced 
the number of Indian Christians who thus 
returned themselves. The number of Anglo- 
Indians in Burma is remarkably laige in view 
of the comparatively short time that has elapsed 
since it became a British possession and the 
strength of its European population. In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
males, or slightly more than the corresponding 
proportions in the general population of India. 
More than half of the persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Homan Catholics, and one-thiid are 
Anglicans; the number of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 te 21 
per cent. 
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Domestic Servants. 

The relationship of mster to servant in India Every person whose name has been registered 
is a subject to which attention is frequently m the general registry is given a pocket register 
directed in the Press by complaints about the containing the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the general registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants, register or whose pocket register does not record 
The remedy most commonly propounded for the termination of his last prveious service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
tration with a view to checking the use of false enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
testimonials, or “ chits,’* and to enabling and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
masters to obtain certain information as to the and cause the servant to attend personally at 
character of the persons they employ. This the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
mode of procedure is of German ongln, for the in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesmdeord- master discharges a servant he must insert in 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, the pocket register the date and cause of his 
applymg only to agricultural labourers and discharge and the character of the servant, 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
contract, and since then various State laws to give the servant a character or to state the 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, go. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing, 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is if the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
the number of servants kept by each individual pocket register the master must notify that 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon, entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- ig bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in guch an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all Every servant whoso name is registered shall, 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month I if ho subsequently enters service In any place 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
‘ servant * means and includes head and under- timd personally at the nearest police station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, his entering or leaving such service and produce 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies jhis iiockct register to the principal officer of 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- . police at such station in order to enable the 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole I police officer to record the commencement or 
of the Island or for any town or district, to ! termination of the service. The police officer 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be , the town or district in Which such servant was 
under the general supervision and control of the i oriRinallv registered. 

Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept | 

by the registrar of all domestic servants em-j Various penalties of fine as well as of 
ployed within his town or district, and he has impiisonment are imposed for violation of any 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, of the acts required to be done or duties Imposed 
the capacities in which they arc employed at the by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
time of such registration, the dates of their below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
of their previous services or antecedents as they they expose themselves to a liability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register, being fined to the extent of Us. 20. Similarly 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
bility of the statements made to him. Any not exceeding Bs. 20. But in case he gives any 
person, who may not have been a domestic false information to the registrar or to any 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering I other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, has to submit an application | by this Ordinance to give information he is 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied ! liable to a fine not exceeding Bs. 50 or to im- 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to exceeding 3 months. A fee ot 25 cents is 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
in the register, recording what he has been able a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents on his provisional registration, or on registration 
together With the names of Any persons who are being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the service or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or destruction of the pocket register the servant 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
service the registrar may grant him “ provision- pocket register, 
al ” registration, to be thereafter converted into 

** confirmed ” registration according to the re- A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 101 4) has been 
suit of his subsequent service. If the regtotrar introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and its operation has been limited to such local areas 
proper person he should withhold registration as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether but in such a case he must report his and its application within such areas has been 
refusal to register to the Inspector- General of restricted to the class of householders who are 
Police. i expected to desire the benefit of the pmvisionsa 
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Education. 


Tndun oduc,itlou b iimuk*lli«iblo OKcept 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth w'hich, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and lionest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
odmlni«itratlvo activity In India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. The Indian, stung to the quick 
by the illiteracy around him, demands a very 
rapid expansion of educational facilities, with 
perhaps an insufficient regard for the formu- 
lation of a policy to regulate such an expansion; 
the official, overweighted by his responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and order, is apt to 
look with disfavour upon the activities of 
private enterprise in the field of education and, 
in his efforts to imjirove the quality, to disre- 
gard the quantity of training to lie provided in 
the schools and colleges, and the b‘acher, ha- 
rassed by annoying restrictions on his freedom 
and disheartened by his poverty, is disinclined 
for changes lest they make his lot even more 
Intolerable than before. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In the early daj^s of its dominion lu India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of iiitrodiieing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient Icanimg 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scherao for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instraction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined liands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its inffuence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit* 


tec of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminatod and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstono Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler who left 
India in 1827. In Madras, the Presidency 
College was founded in 1841. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordanec with the mode adopted in Europe ” 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to he inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead This obstacle was sunnounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
cash's Iiave devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
Its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the di'votion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England bv Weslev, Burke 
and Wilbcrforee, influenced action also in India. 
Can^V, Marslimoii and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore m 1818; and 
tw’clve years later, Alexandi r Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India bv his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and bv the foundation of his school and College 
In Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field, for as early as in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian 
CoiJege was opened In 1837. In Bombay, the 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Macaulay's famous minute of 1835 marks the 
somcwliat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined, 
wdiUe observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to deovte its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to bo taught through the medium of 
English. Blit this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected* still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should he discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835: English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Lord Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India* and, though the Muhamma- 
dans 8l4U held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. 
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Growth of English Education 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational lii‘^torv !«• 
inElrked by Sir Charles Wood*8 despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. G'he old idea that the 
cducatioii Imparted to the hishcr dasses of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
** to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may bo considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Depaitmentg 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departmehts of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18.35 whereby most of tfie available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
pohey of grants-in-ald to private institutions 
‘ ‘ Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, begmnmg from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted m the 
foundation of the Universities oi Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to s(*lect reenuts for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
developc backward places ; it accelenatcd 
the conversion of Hindus to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of adiiiinisirators , they 
did not deal directly with the trammg of men, 
but with the examination of candidates, they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers w’ere denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its owm 
sake but as a means for obtaming marketable 
qualifications. In certain Imiiortant resixicts 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend tliat 
university tests, as sueh, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommend the institution of civil service exa- 
minations. They did not desu'e the universi- 
ties to be deprived of all teaching functions; 
they recommend the establishment of university 
chairs for advanced study. They were awiae 
of the dangers of a too literary course of instruc- 
tion ; they hoped that the system of education 
vrould rouse the people of India to develope 
** ^ vast resources of their country. . , . . .and 
gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all 
the advantages wliich acco]n])any the healthy 
increase of wealth and commerce. The 


cncouragomoilt of the grant -in aid sy'stcni was 
advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain hmits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In Its fatal desire to save 
money. Government dchberately accepted the 
mistaken behef that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instructions 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, (Vils crept in which can now only bo 
icmovi5d by drastic changes and by lavish 
expenditure 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

Tn 1902, the Universities Commission w'as 
appomtc'd by Lord Guizon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Urn- 
v'er^iti(‘s Act of lOOf. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
(itovernrnent ovi‘r the universities, and on the 
jiart of tb( univijrsities over the schools and 
colleges. 'I'lic Chancellors of the Universities 
were emj)Owered to nominate 80 ner rent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder . the Gov- 
ernment retained the power ot cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and jiroposals for the affiliation or disafiUiation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department ot Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was m practice limited to post- 
graduate w'ork and research. The teiTitorial 
hrait-s of each umversity were defined, so that 
umversities were precluded from any conne- 
xion wiUi institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Gov- 
vernment duscussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode ot 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority wliicli 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. The-y assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been A considei’abU> expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful tximparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth dnd expansion of education in India. 

(a) Students. 


Year. 

public Institutibns. 1 

All Institutions 
(Public & Private). 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total, 

1886^87 

•2,764,751 


2,970,859 

*3,115,808 

•277,736 

3,343,144 

1891-92 

3,041,510 


3,348,010 

3,517,778 

339,043 

3,856,821 

1896-97 

3,428,376 


8,788,382 

3,954,712 

402,158 

4,356,870 

1901-02 

3,493,325 

3b3,168 

3,886,493 

4,077,430 

444,470 

4,521,900 

1906-07 

4,164,832 

579,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,604 

645,028 

5,388,632 

1911-12 

5,253,065 

875,660 

6,128,725 

5,828,182 

952,530 

6,780,721 

1915-16 

5,871,184 

1,112,024 

6,983,208 

0,431,215 

1,186)281 

7,617,496 

1916-17 


1,166,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1,230,419 

7,851,940 

1917-18 

6,119,423 

1,192,309 

7,311,742 

•• 

•• 

7,948;068 


• These figures do not include the girls in boys’ schools, or the boys in girls’ schools, 
as the case may be. 


ib) Expen WTUEE. 


1 

Year, 

1 

Direct Exiienditurc. | 

Direct and Indirect. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

Pntlic Funds. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1886-87 

• . . . . 

1,98,31,316 

1,34,81,812 

2,52,42,414 

1891-92 

1,07,55,368 

2,40,93,149 

1,. 56, 18, 184 

3,05,19,632 

1896-97 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,67,65,650 

3,.52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,26,28,586 

3,06,37,633 

1.77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,07,352 

2,90,34,574 

5,59,03,073 

1911-12 

2,57,57,212 

5,39,41,277 

4,05,23,072 

7,85,92,605 

1915-16 

3,96,61,135 

7,47,43,004 

6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916<-17 

4,18,12,109 

7,92,86,819 

6 14,80,471 

11 28,83,068 


* No information, 
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In 1917-18 the total expenditure on edu<> 
cation amounted to Us. 11,82,09, 000, of which 
Kb 6,48,02,000 came from public funds. In 
spite of this marked advance, there is much 
lee-way to make up, as in the last census report 
the literate population of India was only 59 
per thousand (males 186 and females 10 per 
thousand). 

Primary Education..-— The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in tlie Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
was unaide to accept the proposal. In recent 
years, legislation has been approved by certain 
of the provincial legislative councils (notably 
Bombay) whereby municipalities are empowered 
to impose a system of compulsory primary 
education wltliin tlicir areas In the Bombay 
Presidency, a few municipalities luivc already 
taken advantage of the Act, with the assistance 
of the Bombay Government The same Gov- 
ernment has agreed to contribute nme lakhs 
annually to the Municipality of Bombay for 
these purposes. 

Secondary and High School Education. 

— ^I’he policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of lugh schools (roughly one for 
caiih TO venue district) which are to be regarded 
as models for private enterprise, and to aid 
private institutions In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1917-18 the number had risen to 1,659, the 
number of scholars in tlie former year being 
290,881, and in the latter year 562, Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion 111 those schools The Commission of 1882 
sugsrested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ ‘ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non literary pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful In more recent 
years, the Government of India has advocated 
the institution of a school final exammation 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matnculation and 
to emphasise the Importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of Gov- 
ernment, has proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications are being made. 
In the United Provinces, only the better 
schools are privileged to prepare tor the School 
Final Examination so that better results have 
been achieved. In the Punjab and in Bom- 
bay, the school leaving examtoation is conduct- 
tea by Boards. But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises tlie schools has no money where- 
with to Improve them, and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the reoogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibiiity 


have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also Is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In Mysore, the standard of the 
schools has been raised by withdrawing from 
the Unlvorsitv the first year’s classes and by 
placing them in a number of the better schools 
in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians which are placed under the control of 
special Inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is tliat European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. 

The Arts Colleges. — ^Affiliated to the 
universities are colleges which the University 
concerned has the power under the Act of 
1904 to inspect and to regulate In 1918, there 
were 120 arts colleges In British India ; and 
there were in these 49,527 male, and 914 female, 
students The Increase in the number of stu- 
dents during the quinquennium (1912-1917) was 
58 9 per cent. The universities are empowered 
to make regulations for the residence of stu- 
dents, but, owing to the hmited provision of 
hostels, it 18 difficult for the colleges to comply 
with tlw'se regulations. AV ith the assistance of 
Imixjiial grants many new hostels have been 
built in Calcutta. Tlie main weakness of these 
arts colleges is that they vary much in effi- 
ciency with the result that the standard and 
scope of thciT work tends to be regulated by 
the weaker colleges. In many cases the pay 
and conditions of service of the teachers arc 
very unsatisfactory. Each college again forms 
a water-tight compartment, there being very 
little co-operation among the colleges. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— ^Therc are eight medical colleges (in addition 
to a number of medical schools) with 2,511 stu- 
denfe^, twenty-one law colleges with 5,479 stu- 
dents : a number of agricultural colleges of 
which two only (Poona and Lyallpur) are affi- 
liated to a university. A research institute 
in agriculture, was started by Lord Gurzon at 
Pusa in Bihar, wlilch has done valuable work. 
Conferences have recently been held at Piisa, 
Simla and Poona, with the object of providing 
a suitablo training in agriculture. There are 
training colleges for secondary teachers In va- 
rious parts of India, and normal schools for the 
training of vernacular teachers. In 1917, the 
Government of India made a recurring grant 
of 30 lakhs for the improvement of Gaining 
facilities and for increased pay to teachers. 
Very little has been done to provide suitablo 
instruction in commerce. The Sydenham Col- 
lege of Commerce in Bombay has recently been 
instituted for this purpose. Industrial insti- 
tutions are dotted about India, some maintained 
by Government others by municipalities or 
local boards, and others by private bodies. 
One of the most important is the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in Bombay. The tendency 
in recent years has been to place these institu- 
tions under the control of the Departments of 
Industries. In this oonnexion should be men- 
tioned the Indian Institute of Science at Ban- 
galore, the product of generous donations by 
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the Tata fan^y. In addition to a number 
of engineering schoolB, tb^e are engineering 
coUcgea at Bi^rkee, Sibpur, Poona and Madras, 
each of which is afflliated to a university. There 
are schools of art in the larger towns, where not 
only architecture and the fine arts are studied, 
l>ut also practicjil cratts like pottery and Iron- 


work. There is also a school of forestry at 
Dehra Dun. Mafiy induirics have been 
made in the matter of technical education, by 
Colonel Atkinson, and Mr. Dawson, by the 
Public Works Committee and by the Industrial 
CommiS'^ion, but as yet little progress has been 
made 


Universities, 


Consfihilton.— ’There are eight Universities In India with the following territorial limits.- 



Territorial Limits. 

llbiversiiy. 

1 

Provinces (including any Native i 
States under their political 
control and any foreign 
possession included within 
their boundaries). 

Native States or Biitisli Colony, 

Calcutta .. .. 

Bengal, Burma and Assam . . 

1 

Madras 

Madras and Coorg 

Hyderabad and Ceylon. 

Bombay 

Bombay and Sind 

Baroda. 

Allahabad 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Central Provinces 
(including Berar) and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, British Baluchistan 
and Delhi. 

The States Included in the 
Rajputana and Central India 
Agencies. 

Punjab 

Kashmir and Baluchistan, 

Mysore 


Mysore. 

Patna 

Bihar and Orissa 



The Governor General is the Chancellor of 
the University of Calcutta, and the head of the 
provincial government is the Chancellor of 
each of the other universities. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor is nominated by the Government con- 
cerned. The executive body is the Syndicate 
which is now organised so as to include a larger 
educational element. Over this body the Vice- 
Chancellor presides, all other members being 
elected by the Faculties, except the Director 
of Public Instruction uho is a member ex- 
officio. The secretarial work is under the direc- 
tion of the Registrar The legislative body is 
the Senate which consists of from 75 to 100 mem- 
bers, 80 per cent, of whom are nominated by the 
Chancellor, the rest being elected by the Se- 
nate, or by its Faculties, or by the body of 
registered graduates. The Senate is divided 
into Faculties, which are In most cases those 
of arts, science, law, medicine, and engineering. 
There is an oriental faculty in the Punjab Uni- 
versity alone. There are also Boards of Studies, 
whose duties are to recommend text-books or 
books which represent the standard of know- 
ledge required in the various examinations. 

Apart fsom the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 


ture of university development since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1904 has been the participa- 
tion, by the universities in post-graduate teach- 
ing and research. In Madras and Allahabad 
a small number of university professors have 
been appointed; in the Punjab the servJces 
of a certain number of temporary professors 
from overseas have been engaged during the 
cold weather. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of Sir Asutosh Mookexjee 
and to the liber^ty of Sir Tarak Rath Pallt 
and of Sir Rash Beliari Gosh. In 1916, a com- 
mittee was apppointed to investigate the matter. 
In accordance with its report, new regulations 
have been passed by the Sena^, whereby all 
post-graduate teachmg and research in arts 
and science in Calcutta Is now conducted di- 
rectly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have b^n invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constitated, whidi 
comprise all the teai^eis engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. 
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Patna University- — ^Much thought uu cxucutivu body called the b^udicate. Ihe 
luis also been given to the evolution of a new Court which is the supreme governing body 
type of university which will run abreast of besides its administrative powers, has the right 
the old. Patna University, which was con- to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
stltuted in 1917. is in most of its features a uni- the Senate has acted m accordance with the 
vorsity of the old t:^c, but certain innovations Act, statutes and regulations. The Senate 
have been made. The Cliancellor, who is the ! has the entire cliargo of the organisation of in- 
Lieutenant Governor of the province, may , >>truction in the Univereity and the colleges, 
annul any proceeding of the University which the courses ot study, and the examination and 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re discipline of students, and the conferment of 
gulations. In the Senate the application of ordinary and honorary degrees, 
the elective principle has been extended, by 

increasing botti the proportion of the elected The proposed University of Dacca.— 
Fellows and the caU'gories of electing bodies. With the modification of the Partition of Bcng- 
and the Senate mcliidcs reprcsr'iitatives ol the gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
teachlug stalf and of the giaduate teachers of the Separate piovmce of Eastern Bengal and 
recognised schools. Fuitlier, all colleges are Assam. Siiortly afterwnrds, the Government 
given statutory representation on the Senate m ul India conveyed their decision to establish a 
the persons ot tlicir principles. Tlie Syndicate university of Dacca in their Icttei to the Gov- 
13 the ultimate autlionty in academic matters, ernment of Bengal, dated the 4th April 1912 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mcm- and the latter Government appointed a com 
bers have the jiowcr to refer suth matters to mittee to frame a scheme for the new University, 
the Senate tor review. The Vicc-Ciiancellor The committee was instructed that the Univer- 
18 a paid oflicer and is appointed by the local bity should be of the tcachmg and residential and 
Government. In addition to other duties, he not of the federal type, and that it should be a 
lias tlie power to inspect all colleges ot the IJm- self-contained organism unconnected with any 
versity. The colleges airihatcd to the Univer- 1 colleges outside the limits of the city of Dacca, 
bity aie of two kinds , colleges of the Um versity, , 'J'hc Committee, wliieh was presided over by 
wliose buildmgs aio situated within a specified j Mr. B. Natham, presented its report later in the 
area, and external colleges, whoso buildings >eai The loport is ol great value and m it 
are situated 111 oiu' of the tour following towns : ccitam new principles are enunciated. Great 
Muzufiarpur, Bhagalpui, Cuttack and Hazaii- } emphasis was attached to physical training and 
bagli. 

Mysore University —Was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1910, lor the better en- 
<‘ouragemeiit and oigunisatioii of education 
111 the State IJis Highness tlu' Maharaja is 
tlic Olianccllor. Tlic University is very &iim- 
Jar in its constitution to the oldei Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less tliau lllt> 
and not more than sixty membciii , but, unlike 
the older Umicrsities, it gives seats on the 
Henatc to tlic university jirofessors ex-offino 
It dcpaits from existing piactice by ctmtralismg 
University iustmction in Mysorc and Bangalore, 
and by conducting tlic work ot tlie flret year ot 
the old colleges course m a tew spcciaDy select- 
ed liigh schools. 

Hindu University* Benares— The crea- 
tion ot the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the liistory of the Indian I exclusive ot recurring cliaiTjes. These were 
university sjstcin Tlie umversity is not I expected to Involve a net total of about 6V 
designed to meet the needs of one province I lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 
ftlono but to draw students from all parts of borated (which had received the Secretary ot 
India. The Chancellor (II. II. the Maharaja state’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the 

of Mysorc) and the Vice-Chancellor (Sir P. S war broke out. A Bill constitutmg the 

Sivaswainy Aiyyar) come trom South India Umversity is now under consideration, 
and its teachers and students arc by no means 

confined to the citizens of the United Provinces The proposed Muhammadan Univer* 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its cner- bity.— It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
gics are not diffused by tlie necessity of super- jears ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
visiug distant colleges noi is its vitahiy impaired cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
other than those of organising its own teaching, wliicb three years later was converted into the 
It is therefore the first Indian university whidi Aligarh College. The movement in favour of 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- transforming this coUego into a teaching and 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is residential university started as early as the 
therefore very different from those of the other end of last century. In 1911, durmg the visit 
Indian uniyemitles. A dividing line is made ot Ills Majesty the King Emperor to India, His 
between administrative matters, entrusted to Higlmess the Aga Khan made an appeal wbteh 
a large body called the Court, with an executive resulted in the c^leotion of some tbMy lakhs of 
coxhmiUee oaUed the Council, and academic rupees. A dmft constitution was drawn up 
mattersi entrusted primarily to a Senate* with and a consultative committee was formea. 


education and also to the tutorial guidance ol 
I tlic students Tlie Univerbity was to be ver>^ 
! largely a State institution, and practically 
1 all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to bo Government servants Though the col 
leges were to be scpaiate units, each with its 
I sejiarute stall and buildings, they were to be 
linked togetlici and witli the University bv a 
tlosc loim of co-operation 'J’he executive 
body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
cousideiable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government The Council, which was to be 
u laige and lepiescntativc body, was to bo the 
legislative autlionty, subject to the control ot 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
cstimak'd at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available fiom other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs. 
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No comparison is possible with previous years, as 1912-13 is the first year of the newly constituted Presidency of Bengal. 
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The Educational Sennces, 


But the draft constitution was not approved 
by the Socretary of State, and on the question 
o^ the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular there was a sharp difference 
of opinion Government laid down, as in the 
case of the proposed Hindu University, that 
the now university should not have the pow’er of 
affiliating Moslem institutions in othei parts of 
India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University association w’as held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the l?aja of Mah- 
inudabad, when it was proposed that the meet 
ing recommends tlie Moslem University Foun 
dation Gommittcc the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the llni's of the Hindu Uni- 
versity Tt was evident «at the meeting that a 
large number of Indian Moslems are not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their univer 
sity similar to that of the Hindu University. 

Alteration of Plans.— In April, 1017, at a 
meeting of the Foundation Committee the follow- 
ing resolution was passed — 

“ That this meeting of the ivroslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi 
17th February 1917, D. O No 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appoint'd at its laicknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ex-offlcio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the ITon the Education Member foi 
the introduction ot the Moslem University Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Ootincll.** 


The proposed Universities of Rangoon 
and Nagpur. — Plans for a university in 
Burma have been under consideration for 
some years AfK*r his arrival in Burma a^ 
laeutenant Governor, Sir llarcourt ButJei 
thought that, on general grounds and with 
some reference to the needs of the province, the 
Rangoon University might usefullv be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses in aits and science, piiic 
and applied, teclinology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agi iciilture, law forestry, veterinary, scienci' 
and training, commerce and architecture It 
might piTbaps combine with university instnic- 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals, and also 
at the Museum which tlie local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available It Is possible in Burma to a greater 
extimt than in any of the older and mon* 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intclloetiial energies of the province in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university A committee is 
now engaged in making plans in accordance with 
these suggestions The Government of the 
Central Provinces has also appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the constitution of a uni- 
versity of Nagpur. The report is still under 
consideration. 

* Education of Women and Girls — 

Hitherto little attention has been paid to this 
important branch of education, as in many 


places social restrictions are still strong. In 
Madras and Calcutta there are two colleges 
each for girls * and there are in India a number 
of schools for girls maintained by Government 
or bv private agenev. In 1918, there were 
only 914 female students in arts colleges and 
27,222 in high schools. Arts colleges, medical 
colleges, and the like admit students of both 
sexes, and a few girls attend them. The Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, 
which has just been started, gives n full modienl 
course for medical students. 

Administration. — The educational serviees 
arc divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
St^rvice, (b) the Provincial ICducational Service, 
('') the Subordinate Educational Service, 

(a) The Indian Educational Service — 

Comprises .officers in three branches, inspectors 
principals and professors of colleges, headma*!- 
ters of high schools, all of whom are appointed 
by the Secretary of State. All, with a few' 
exceptions, start at the pay of Rs. BOO per men- 
<tem, with an annual increment of Rs. 50 pci 
niemem, and go up to Rs 1,000 per memem^ 
directors of public instruction receiving from 
Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,500 according t-o the province 
in w'hich they serve A small number of per- 
sonal allowances was arranged in 1896, w'hen the 
service was reorganised and received Its title 
There is no short service pension, but officers 
of tlO years* service or of 55 years of age or over 
leeeive a pension of about £400 a year. 

{}*) The Provincial Educational Service — 

In this service also are found principals and pro- 
fessors of colleges, headmasters and inspectors 
of schools This service is composed of Indians 
and is recruited in India, tlie pay scheme being 
on a iiuuii lower scale than that of the Indian 
service Tlie maximum pay is Rs. 700 and the 
minimum lls 200. 

(c) The Subordinate Educational Ser- 
vice. — ^In this service arc found a few headmas- 
teis,collcgc professors, assistant inspectors and as- 
sistant masters in schools In Bengal a num- 
ber of poorly paid teachers have been conyorted 
into a lowei subordinate service. The pay and 
prospects of this scivice are very poor. 

The service system and the pay and pros- 
pects of the educational services have been sub- 
jected to much criticism In recent years, and 
were considered by the Public Services Com 
mission. The disparity in pay and prospects 
between the Indian and Provincial Services 
lias, somew'hat naturally, evoked cjonsiderable 
discontent among the members of the Provin- 
cial Service. The pay and prospects of all 
tlireo services are very inadequate. 

In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
It in the Executive Council The first Member 
was Sir llarcourt Butler : and the present 
Member is Khan Bahadur Mian Muhamad 
Bhafl. Owing to the importance of the 
work carried on In this Department, there 
are Assistants instead of Under Secretaries. 
At the same time a Bureau of Education 
was established and placed under the charge 
of an officer styled the Educational Com- 
missioner (Mr. H. Sharp.) The Educational 
Commissioner is not an executive officer of the 
Department. But he is kept in touch with all 
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statement of Educational Progress in BIHAR and ORISSA. 



1913-14 


1914-15. 

1915-36 j 

1916*17. 

1917-18 

Area in square miles . . 

( Male . . 
Population . ' 

i Female 

No change 

[ 

8.1,233 

16,859,929 

17,630,155 1 

No change. 

No change 

83,282 

No change 

Total Population 



34,490,084 J 




Public Institutions for Males 
Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 
Numl)erof primary schools . 

01 

22,500 

91 

21,339 

7 

04 

21,233 

7 

100 

22,164 

106 

23,268 

Male Scholars %n Public 
Institutions. 

In arts colleges 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

2,062 

28,712 

597,062 


1 2 227 

30*887 
557,043 

2,415 

32,391 

547,721 

2, .57 5 
34,733 
574/>20 

2,813 

35,200 

600,421 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 
population 

3 9 


4 0 

4*0 

4*0 

4-1 

Public Institutions for Females \ 







Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools 

1,845 


2,069 

3 

2,169 

3 

2,249 

3 

2,559 

Female Scholars in Publu 
Institutions 

111 arts colleges . 

In high schools . . 

In primary schools 

Percentage ol female schohirs 
in public institutions to 
female population 

*“.{17 

91,567 

* 55 

*337 

93,385 

•03 

**.{20 
9.5, 39(. 

•65 

*330 

97,813 

•62 

*343 

305,294 

•0-2 

Total Scholaks m ( Male . . 
public institutions \ 

1 Female . 

732,503 

105,479 

078,715 

111,714 

074,490 

114,674 

688,190 

109,281 

696,510 

108,702 

Total . . 

817,982 

790,429 

789,164 

797,471 

805,232 

Total SOHOLARS(both maleand 
fcmale)iu all institutions . 

861,535 

836,209 

831,430 

845,025 

852,32 1 

Expenditure {in thousands 
of rupees). 

From provincial re venues 

From local funds 

From municipal funds . . 

33,71 

11,20 

91 

30,72 

14,13 

1,08 

31,41 

15,57 

1,28 

29,68 
15, 7, > 
1,73 

28,81 

15,49 

1,46 

Total Expenditure from public 
funds 

45,91 

51,93 

48,26 

47,04 

46,70 

From fees 

From other sources .. 

20,60 

13,41 

21,12 

12,74 

22,67 

13,63 

22,37 

12,11 

23,01 

12,10 

Grand Total of Expenditure 

79,92 

85,79 

84,56 

81,62 

80,90 


NoUi—Tho year 1912-13 Is the first year of the newly constituted province of Bihar 
and Orissa. 
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proceeding®; he gives advice ! and he col* 
lectB and correlates information in regard to the 
progress of education in India and elsewhere 

Calcutta University Commission.— In 
1917, a Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the conditions and prospects of the 
University of Calcutta and to consider the 

a uestion of a constructive policv in relation to 
lie questions which it presents. The Presi- 
dent of the Commission was Dr M E. Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds 
The other members were Sir Asutosh Mookeriee 
of the Calcutta High Court ; Mr P J. Hartog, 
Academic Registrar of the University of Lon- 
don ; Mr W. W. Hornell, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal ; Dr J. W Gregory, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Glasgow University Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, Professor of History, Manchestei 
University and Dr Zia-ud-din Ahmad of the 
MAO College, Aligarh Mr G. Anderson, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
was the Secretary The Commission sat ten 
17 months and made an exhaustive inquiry , 
and their report was published m 1919 
The Commissioners recommended drastic clnan- 
ges in the educational system, both in its orga- 
nisation and in its methods of teaching Th(‘\ 
were convinced that the reform of univerbitv 
and secondary education is a matter which 
does not safely admit of delay. 

High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion — ^The Commission found that the deftciiui- 
cios of the school system arise, in the mum, 
from the following causes (a) Most of the 
schools are iindcrequipped and are con- 
ducted by an underpaid and for the most part 
an untrained staff (h) They aie undulv domi- 
nated by the matriculation examination whidi 
IS itself ill-designed and not of a suineKuitlN 
high standard (c) Owing to the division ut 
authority between the University and the De- 
partment of Public lustniction there is an in 
adequate machinery for supervising, guiding 
and assisting the work of the schools as a w’hok* , 
in other w'ords, n coluwent system of education 
docs not yet exist (d) A large and vitally 
important’ part of secondary instruction i-^ 
actually conducted, not by the schools but bj 
the colleges of the University in their inter 
mediate classes and, because it is so conducted 
it largely fails of its purpose, partly because tin- 
methods chielly employed (those of the ma'^N 
lecture) are unsuitable for w'ork at this stage, 
and partly because many subiects and lines oi 
study, especially those which have a vocational 
bearing, are almost u holly disregarded Tlu 
Oommission therefore recommended that tin- 
stage of admission to the University should be 
(approximately) that of the present intermediate, 
and that the duty of providing training at tin* 
intermediate stage should be transferred from 
the universities to new institutions to be know n 
as * Intermediate Colleges’ some of which 
should be attached to high schools, while others 
might be organised as separate institutions 
There should be at least one such institution 
in each revenue district ; and the Courses should 
make provision for the medical, engineering 
and teaching professions and for careers m 
agriculture, commerce and industry. As the 
Department of Public Instruction is unable to 
supervise the new system, more than half the 
schools being outside its jurisdiction, and as 


the University cannot be so organised as to 
bo able to deal effectively with them, the 
Commission recommended the constitution of 
a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, consisting of university and Govern- 
ment representatives and including person'^ 
conversant with Industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture and medicine The Board should be em- 
powered to define the curricula, to conduct the 
examinations, to grant recognition, to advise 
Goveminont m the matter of grants, and to 
exercise control over institutions maintained 
out of public funds. 

New Universities. — ^The Commission 

found that the number-, of students in Bengal 
were too great to be cfllciently dealt with by a 
single university organisation. The under 
graduate courses in arts and science are giver*, 
bv colleges almost entirely self-contained, lu 
many cases w'ldelv scattered, meagrely staffed 
and often dependent solely on fees Tin 
courses arc too predominantly literary and too 
little varied to suit various needs Tin* 
teachers are usiiaUv underpaid, and have no legal 
security of tenure and next to no freedom in 
their w'ork The cleavage between post-gi.i- 
duate and undergraduate work has led to tin 
impoverishment of undergraduate work. Tin 
resources of the miifassal colleges arc msufli- 
cicnt to give university training, and thesi* 
colleges have too slcmler a connexion with tin 
I University The Commission felt that, in 
view of the large numbers of students and in 
view of the traditions of some of the colleger 
wluch should not be lightly swept aside, tlu- 
University of Calcutta should not bo reconsti- 
tuted on a unitary basis They therefoK 
ieeomm(‘nd(‘d a programme of reconstruction 
under which the colleges should abandon tin- 
idea of being self-contained and self-sufliciciit. 
institutions and should be prepared to co-oprr- 
at.e w’lth one anotlier and with the University 
tliat the University should have effectual means 
to exercise a due control over the colleges bv 
the regulations for admitting them to consti- 
tuent rank, by granting recognition to thmr 
teachers, bv appointing college and othi'i 
teacher for giving instruction ojicn to all students 
of the Univer'^ity. and by advising Govern- 
ment in regard to the grants to be made to col- 
leges The Gommission, however, recommendi'd 
that the University oi Dacca should be estab- 
lished as a unitary, t(*aching university wherein 
all form.il instruction given in the name of the 
University should be given by officers of the 
University and under the direct control of the 
Univi'rsity authorities, no collegiate organisa- 
tion being interposed between these authorities 
.ind the students. The Commission also pro- 
posed that some special form of treatment was 
necessary for the mufassal colleges. The best 
solution would be that by a judicious concen- 
tration of resources a few of these colleges should 
be encouraged and helped gradually to develope 
into more highly organised and semi- indepen- 
dent Institutions, and ultimately into distinct 
universities ; while others would become inter- 
mediate colleges. This change, however, 
should not be unduly forced, especially in Ben- 
gal, where the mufassal centres are comparatively 
weak and where communications, except to 
Calcutta, are difficult. A mufassal boards 
under which certain mufassal centres w'oul 
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no given an increasing measure ot freedom and 
independence should therefore bo constituted 
in connexion wltli the University of Calcutta. 

University Organisation.— The Commission 
found that the governance and administration of 
the University were unsatisfactory and ineffec- 
tive as an instrument for the encouragement 
of learning. The Senate has to serve as a repre* 
sentative assembly and at the same time to decide 
matters of detail appropriate to a small execu- 
tive. It is neither largo enough to reflect all the 
sliades of relevant experience and opinion, nor 
small enough for the discussion of intricate affairs. 
The Syndicate is at once insufficiently represen- 
tative and too accidental in its composition j 
to decide all the problems which the insufli- 
ciontly differentiated constitution of the Uni- 
\cr8ity assigns to Its caie The relations be- 
tween the University and its colleges are such 
tliat, while there is no really effective means of 
securing the efficiency of the colleges, yet they 
aio under an unduly rigid control which re- 
stricts their freedom of action and makes it diffi- 
cult tor them to show any independent initia- 
tive. The University is also loaded with ad- 
ministrative functions, particularly in regard 
to the recognition of schools whicli it cannot i 
adequately perform, and which bring it into ! 
difficult relations with the educational orgaui- ■ 
siition of the State The Commission recoin- ' 
mended (a) the constitution ot a large and repre- j 
sentative Court, including ox- officio, elected 
and nominated members, the Court should have ' 
file power to make Statutes, to approve tlic | 
iluaucial policy of the University, and generally ! 
to review its work, and, since so large a body , 
could not meet frequently, it should elect a 
(Jommittee of Ilefoieuco to represent It in deal- ' 
mg with the executive Council , {b) a small 
lixecutive Council, with substantial powms of 
control over finance and tlie general policy of 
the University and to make Oidiuanc(‘S , (<) 
an Academic Council including tlie prmeipal 
teachers of the University, aiid lia\mg largo 
independent powers in all purely academic 
questions affecting courses ot study, exanmia 
tions and degrees . and (6) F,u ultics, Boards of 
Studies and otlicr statutory boaids. In order 
to give fioxibility to the new system, the Com 
mission proposed that the regulations governing 
tlio work of the Universities sliould be less rigid, 
and should be classified in accordance with tlie 
charactci ot the subject matter. Tlie classifl 
cation sliould be as tollows —(a) Tlic Act, made 
and alterable only by tlic Imiiciiul Legislative 
Council’ {h) tile Statutes, made in the first 
instance by the Imperial Legislative Council, 
but subsequently capable of being altered or 
added to by the Court of the University, sub- 
ject to the approval of Government, (c) the 
Ordinances, made by the Executive Council ol 
tlio University subject to ratification by the 
Court, tlic Clianccllor having the right of veto 
(d) tlio Kegulations, made by appropriate bodies 
in the University to winch such powers arc 
entrusted by Statute aud Ordinance. 

The Position of Government. — The 

• oinnnssion have nnuic drastic rceomnipndations 
111 regard to the position ot tTO\tniiiKiit in tlu 
matter of odneatioii. lluy urge that the reli- 
tlous between Govi’rnnieut and the unlvelMtle^ 
are of uu unsatisfactory kind, involvmg tar ' 
too much detailed Go\erumcnt intervention ; 


wliieh cannot be satisfactorily exercised and 
winch uuderminos the sense of responsibility 
of the univerislty authorities. They also feel 
tliat the constitution of State Universities 
such as that proposed for Dacca by the Dacca 
Committee, would not be a wise step. The uni- 
M'rsities therefore should he, in many respects, 
autonomous bodies though considerable 
liowers, especially in the constitution of selec- 
tion committees for making university appoint- 
iiK’nts, should be vested in the Chancel ior, who 
should also liave the right to nominate a certain 
number of persons to all the important umvci- 
■^ity authoiities. The Government should 
liavc tho riglit to sanction or to refuse 
.luy change in, or addition to the Statutes ol 
tlio University ; and sliould be able to exercise 
much influence, through tlic giving of grants. 

The Commission also held the opinion that 
tlio resources of the Government Colleges 
‘-lioiild be so far as possible available to the 
Ihiiversity as a whole. In order tliat those 
( olleges should play their part in the new sys- 
tem and in order that this aspect of tho llnan- 
< i.il responsibility ot (government for university 
i (lucation might be clearly defined, these col- 
leges should normallv bo placed near the direc- 
tion of governing bodies appointed by Govern- 
ment. 

The Commission also discussed tlio vexed 
question of Government service and con- 
tended that the advantages arc more than 
outweighed by tho disadvantages. 'J'he sys- 
tem w marked by undue rigidity; the distmc- 
t ions between its grades arouse irritation ; it 
gives rise to administrative inconvciiienceb; 
it tends to officialise education and to centralise 
its organisation , and it embarrasses the pn- 
N.itelv manag(‘d institutions, because their 
, held of choice is restricted by so large a propor- 
1 tion of qualified teachers being confined to 
j stliools under (teverument management. The 
' Commission held that the organisation of the 
I university brancli of the educational services 
"liould be considered in connexion w’lth a scheme 
I ol umvcrbity reform The time is at liand when 
the service system should be abandoned. In 
1 tlie new universities, therefore, appointments 
I should bo made by the imiversitv authorities 
I \t tlie same time there should be saieguaids 
I jgaiiibt abuse (a) by providing lor a spi'cial 
I loim of selection committee, (6) by providing 
' tliat m the case of certain bsted posts which it 
IS desirable to fill w’lth western -trained men of 
, (Ustmction, nominations should bo made bv 
•'pecial selection committees iii England, and 
(<*) by tho recommendation that Government 
[ should guarantee the salary and pensions or 
''uperanuuation allowances attached to these 
|K)sts. In regard to tho secondary and higher 
I secondary branches of education tho ultimate 
j establishment of a professional organisation 
ot the mam teaching body sliould be aimed at 
I rum the outs'^t ; teachers* bemg free to transfer 
llieir services fiom private to Government 
’'Chools or etce vena, aud being all participants 
111 a general 8>rbtem ot superannuation, managed 
liy the Board of Secondary and luWmediatc 
Education. In view of tho need of westem- 
tramed teachers In these grades of education, 
a special corps of tcachci-s and hispectors should 
l>c recruited and paid by Government (tlirough 
tho Board) and should enjoy full security and 
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penaion rights. This corps may he regarded 
as a modified service, but with two differences: 
there should be no fired or invariable hierarchy 
of gr^ides ; and the work of the persons so 
employed would not be confined to Government 
institutions. 

» rofessional and Technical Education. 

— ^The Commission found that In aU these 
fields save law, and to a less degree, medicine, 1 
the provision now made is quite inadequate to j 
the needs of a modern and progressive community. | 
They urged that courses suited for the | 
medical, engineering and teaching professions i 
and for careers in agriculture, commerce and I 
industry should be taught In the intermediate 
colleges This should bo a great advance on 
the present system For the training of 
teachers, there should bo a department of eduea - 
tion in each university ; and, in addition to thf 
BT. degree, education should bo included as a 
subject (a) in one of the courses of study at 
intermediate colleges, and (6) in some of the 
groups approved for the B A and M.A courses 
Departments of engineering, agriculture, in- 
dustries and of commerce should be instituted 


in Buitabld^ places but in all these departments it 
is training which la most needed. As training 
Is costly and demands elaborate equipment 
in nearly all vocational subjects, no course of 
study should bo defined until there is a respon* 
siblc assurance that the necessary provision of 
teaching and equipment is forthcoming. 

The Education of Women and Girls-- 

should be dealt with by bodies especially con- 
versant with the needs of the interests involved. 
The Commission therefore recommend a stand- 
ing committee of the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education to deal with the edu- 
cation of girls , and a similar body in connexion 
with each university. 

It is clear from this summary that the Com- 
mission have enunciated a bold policy of pro- 
gress, and one which should fit India to meet the 
growing political and industrial demands upon 
her Much money will be required to put their 
recommendations into effect : and, though it is 
hoped tliat Government will be liberal in the 
aid. Government grants should be supplemented 
by private benefactions. 




statement of Imperial Grants. 

(In lakh8 of Rupees), 



^Educational expenditure throufrh Public Works Afedical and other Departments 
tincludes a refund of • 10 lakhs. 
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— 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1016-17. 

1017-18. 

Area 111 square miles . . 

1 r 

53,015 3 




r Male . . 

r 1 

3,407,021 [ 

No change. 

No eh.ii.ge. 

No < li.iiigi 

ropulatloii . . -j 

clLinge 1 

3,240,01 4 J 




t Female 

J 1 




Total Population . . 


0,713,035 




Public Institutions for Males 

\ umber of aits colleges 




36 j 


Numbei of high schools 

29 

30 

32 


>0 

Number of primary schools . . 

3,700 

5,020 

3,850 

1,868 

5,881 

Male Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






111 arts colleges . . 

441 

.5.50 

502 

087 

8 I 0 

In high schools 

11,180 

12 22 4 

12,182 

11,512 

1 5,550 

tu pi imary schools 

J*«‘rc‘ntage of male stUolais 111 

1'’>0,’'>84 

102,201 

1(>1 012 

157,040 

1 5,1,85 1 

public Institutions to male 
population 

5 1 

5 " 

> i 

5 7 

0 

Public Institutions for Females 






Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

0 

• 2 . 

2 

(} 

' • 2 

N umber of primary schools . 

300 

345 

IIJ 

320 

311 

Female Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






111 arts colleges 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

hi high schools . . 

411 

414 

418 

42.^ 

180 

Ill primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars lu 

20,032 

24,587 

24,730 

24,702 

2 5,.S()S 

public institutions to female 
population 

•06 

82 

•84 

85 

•82 

Total Scholars m ( Male . . 

185,180 ' 

J0‘>,801 

100,524 

1 07,000 

104,548 

public institutions \ 

1 





{ Female 

22,747 1 

2(.,7G1 

27,321 

27 723 

20,021 

Total 

208,13 { 

220,052 

220.845 

221,810 

22l,4t,<) 

Total Scholars (both male 






andfcmalc)in alhiistitutioin. 

21.5,141 

213,883 

217,485 

233,913 

1 230,085 

Expenditure {in thousands 






of rupees) 



12,28 

9,97 


From provincial revenues 

10,70 

12 , ; 1 

13,82 

From local funds 

0,25 

7,S1 

7 26 

7,33 

3,90 

From municipal funds 


11 

43 

3 

24 

Total Expenditure from public 






funds . . 

17,34 

20,58 

10,97 

17,03 

IS, 02 

I’rom fees 

3,50 

3, 4 a 

4,30 

4,05 

* 21 

From oth*. i sources 

2,44 

2,21 

2.52 

3,31 

* ,50 

Grand Total of Expenditore 

23,28 

26, a 4 

26,88 

25,50 

2 >,82 
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statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


— 

191 VI 4. 

m 

191.5-10. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Aren in square miles 



5741 

,57.3 

1 

f Male 

No change. 

change.^ 

220,342 

230,345 

[ NO 

Population 





changt' 

Female 


1 

182.207 

182,476 

J 

Total Population 



411,540 

412,821 


i^ublic Institutions for Males. 






Number of arts colleges 

O 

o 

2 

o 


Number of high schools 

G 

(l 

(> 

7 

7 

Number of primary schools 

76 

82 

87 

06 

106 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions 






In arts colleges 

2 >(» 

289 

300 

.164 

4,16 

Jn high schools 

1,780 

i,oir» 

2.011 

2,004 

2,028 

Jn primary schools 

4,877 

,5,181 

5,365 

6,06 J 

o,oo:; 

Pofeentage of male scholars in public 






institutions to female population 

3 4 

3 7 

S-8 

4 1 

4 ' 

Public Institutions for Females. 






Number of arts colleges 




.. 


Number of high schools 



, 

, . 

2 

Number of primary schools 

JO 

10 

13 

14 

16 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions 






In arts colleges 






In high schools 





”94 

In primary schools 

61C 

’,513 

*701 

’ 588 

664 

Percentage of female scholars in public 






i nstitutions to female population 

•60 

•00 

1-0 

1*0 

1 01 

[ Male . . 

7,ob0 

8,250 

8,640 

0,5.37 

10,120 

I’oTAL Scholars m public j 






institutions .. ( Female . 

1,156 

1,7.51 

1,080 

2,003 

1,856 

Total 

8,7J6 

10,001 

10,620 

11.540 

11,076 

Total Scholars (botli male and female 






In all institutions) 

12,0 01 

13,200 

14,085 

14,505 

15,020 

Expenditure {in thousands of Rupees) 






Prom provincial re venues 

60 

1,02 

1.44 

2,20 

2,0.5 

From local funds 

27 

53* 

42 

64 

20 

From Municipal funds 

47 

55t 

50 

52 

45 

Total Expenditure from public funds. 

1,43 

2,80 

2,30 

3,30 

3,66 

From fees 

83 

01 

05 

1,13 

1,28 

From othe r sources 

07 

1,08 

1,24 

9,84 

6,69 

Grand Total op Expenditure . . 

2,23 

4,70 

4,55 

12,33 

11,63 


• Includes Provincial contribution of Ks.l2,67G. 
1 Inpludes Provincial contribution of Rs. 9,763. 
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Local Self-Government. 


ITiroughout the greater part of India, the 
village constituteB the primary territorial unit 
of Government orgiinisatioii, and from tlio 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — tahsiis, sub-divisions, and districts 

“The typical In(li<ui village has its central 
nsldontial 4tc, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lauds, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very olten) grounds torj 
grazing and wood-cutting . . 'Jhe inhabitantb ot I 
such a village* pass their life in tiu* midst ol these I 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
coinnmnlty with its own organisation and govern - 1 
merit, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its iiody of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff ot fiinctiouancs, artisans 
and traders. It should b(* noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, c g ,in the greater 
jiart of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on thv 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as h(ire described does not exist, the puopl'* living > 
in small collections of house's or in separate j 
homesteads ”. — (Gazetteer of India ) ] 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ‘ severalty * or 
ralyatwarl village, which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators, lliere is 
no Joint responsibility among the vlllag(rs, 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and wast(‘ land may bo brought under the 
plough only with the ptrmission of the Be venue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment Tin* 
village government vests in a hi'reditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, sueli 
as patel or rctWi, wiio Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection oi the Government 
revenue. He represents tit* primitive ht'adship 
of the tribe or cUn by which the village was 
originally settled. 

“(2) 'fhe joint or landlord village, the tvpe 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Froiiticw Province H^re the revemn* 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body oi 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount ot 
collective res])OiiKSibility still, as a rule, remains 
The villagesite IS owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land is allott<*d 
to the villag(‘, and, if wanted for (ultjvation. Is 
partitioned among the shan'hoKb'rs The vill.ige 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior tamilics In later 
times one or more he^idmen have been add(‘d to 
the orginisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial charact(>r of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwan village, 
is evidenced by the title ot its holder, which is 
generally lambardar^ a vernacular aerlvativc 
from the English word * number.' Itia this type* 
of village to ^vlllch the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them '• ' 


Village Autonomy.~The Indian viUages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
th(*ms(>lves with the 1 ndividual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
.nppeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
th(‘ ojH'ration ot the individual raiyatumri sysk'm, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
t>f administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
tile village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village tceling and interests. 

Punchayets — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village conn 111- tiibunal, on Punchayet and the 
, Decc'iitrahsation Commission of 1908 made the 
loUowing special recommendations: — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet systt'in, and consider that the 
' objections urged thereto arc? far from insur- 
mountable, wo recognise that such a system 
1 can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 

; and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
I and definite method of procedure. We think 
1 th.it a commencement should be made by giving 
I certain limited powers to Punchayats In those 
I villages in which circumstances arc most favour- 
1 able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intclll- 
j gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
( jKiwers might be increased gradually as results 
j warrant, and with success here. It will become 
[easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will recjuire great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
bctwi'eu the circumstances of different villages; 

I and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 

This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes It 
IS unnecessary to refer at greater length to the 
subject of village self-government. An Act was 
passed in 1012 to provide lor the establishment 
of punchayets in thi* Punjab ; but it was contem- 
plated that the areas for which these bodies would 
be established would be larger than villages, 
and their functions are limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits. In the Punjab, it may be 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerable extent, on a basis of custom, 
and the desirability of bringing it under statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Eoyal (barters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically Inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to t^e whole of India. Unde? 
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this Act and subsequent Provlnciai Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were pass^ for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extcnd(‘d the elective princlph, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord llipon’s Government 
issued oiders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committ* es 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to Increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. In several 1‘ioviiices there are, 
besides municipalities, ’‘notified areas," 
small towns which are not fit for full municipal 
Institutions, but to which parts of the Municipal 
Acts are applied, their affairs being admini- 
stered by nominated committees These are 
to be regarded as embryo municipalities. 

Local Boards. — The establishment of boards 
for dealing with local affairs in rural areas is a 
relatively recent development. No such boards 
existed in 1858, though some semi-voluntary 
funds for local improvements had been raised 
in Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the 
United Provinces consultative committees assist- 
ed the district officers In the management of 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis- 
pensaries. The system of raising cesses on land 
lor purposes of this description was introduced 
bv legislation in Madras and Bombay between 
1865 and 1869 ; in the case of Bombay, nominat- 
ed committees were to administer the proceeds 
of the cess. The year 1871 saw a wide develop- 
ment of legislation for locai administrative 
puiposes, partly due to gi owing needs, and 
partly the result of the financial decentralisa- 
tion scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
various Acts being passed in different Provinces 
providing for th<* levy of rates and the constitu- 
tion of local bodies, in some cases with an elect- 
ed element, to administer the funds. The whole 
system was reorganised in accordance with the 
poU^ of Lord Bipon’g Government. Under 
the Orders of 1881-2 the existing local commit- 
tees were to be replaced by a system of boards 


extending all over the country. The lowest 
administrative unit was to be small enough to 
secure local knowledge and interest on the part of 
each member of the board, and the various 
minor boards of the district were to be under 
the control of a general district board, aud to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle- 
ment of measures common to all. The non- 
official element was to preponderate, and the 
elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
the case of municipalities, while the reaouices 
and fiuanci.il responsibilities of the boards were 
to be increased by transferring items of provin- 
cial revenue and expenditure. It was, however, 
recognised that conditions were not sufficiently 
advanced or uniform to permit of one general 
system being imposed in all provinces, and a 
j large discretion was left to Local Governments. 
The systems Introduced in different parts of 
India by the Acts of 1883-5 (moat of which are 
I still in force) consequently varied greatly. 

I Mofussil Municipalities.-The total number 
of municipalities has altered little for many 
years past. New municipalities have been 
formed from time to time, but there have also 
been removals from the list. There was, indeed, 
a rather marked decrease according to the last 
decennial review (1902-12) and the number in 
1911-12 was actually less than it was thirty 
ears earlier. This result was brought about 
y the reduction to "notified areas” of a con- 
siderable number of the smaller municipalities 
in the Punjab and United Provinces. The figures 
showing the constitution of the municipalities 
call for little comment. Taking them as a whole, 
the proportion of elected members was in 1911-12 
rather more than a half, whereas in 1901-02 
it was slightly less. The proportions of non- 
officials and Indians, already high in 1901, also 
increased during the decade. Elected members 
are in the majority in the cities of Bombay, 
Madras and llangoon and in Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta), Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
vinces, and the Central Provinces ; in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, on 
the other hand, there are no elected members, 
and in Burma they form a small minority. Non- 
officials outnumber officials everywhere, and 
Indians outnumber Europeans to an even greater 
degree, except in llangoon. Taking the muni- 
cipalities individually, some of the commissioners 
are elected in the great majority of cases. Re- 
presentation in the larger municipalities is in 
general by wards or classes of the community, 
or both. Voters must be residents not below 
a specified age, and property or status qualifica- 
tions are generally laid down. The C hairman or 
President of the Municiiiai Corporation is some- 
times nominated under the orders of the Local 
Government, but more often chosen by the com- 
missioners from among themselves. The only 

f irovinces in which there has been in the past a 
arge proportion of elected non-official chairmen 
are Madras, the Central Provinces, and the 
two Bcngals; but Bombay has now to be 
added to the list, in view of the dianges made 
in that province in the closing years of the decade. 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
control by Government, particularly as regards 
finance and anointments. No loans can be 
raised without Government sanction, and gener-^ 
ally speaking munldpal budgets, and alterations 
i in taxation, require the sanction of the Local 
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Government, or if a Commissioner. Proposals 
for Riving municipal committee s a larger degree 
of independence were put forward by the Decen- 
tralisation Commission, and some action on 
these lines has been taken. Government may 
provide for the performance of any duty which 
the commissioners neglect, and may suspend i 
them in case of Incompetence, default, or aouse , 
of powers. I 

Municipal Revenues. — In the provinces j 
in which octroi is levied generally, it Is the most ! 
important source of income. The octroi , 
duties have admitted disadvantages, but they ( 
.11 0 familiar through long usage to the iuhabi> . 
tants of the North and West of India The 
possibility ol abolishing them was under consi- ! 
deration during the last decade, and it was de- • 
cided in the United Provinces to take this step | 
in many municipalities, but the alternative of I 
direct taxation Is not a popular one Precautions j 
are taken to limit the tax to articles actually j 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it from 1 
becoming a transit duty. The list of dutiable | 
articles contains in each case only staple articles 
of local consumption and goods in transit ar- 
allowed to pass in bond or receive a refund of 
the duties on leaving the town. Articles of food 
ar> the most Important class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation. — A tax on houses 
and, lands Is levied to some extent in 
all 'provinces, and is the main source of 
municipal revenue where there is no octroi. 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, are generally levied, as also is a 
water-rate in the large towns that have been 


furnished with water works. Tolls on roads 
and ferries and lighting and conservancy rates 
contribute to the receipts in most provinces. 
The average incidence of municipal taxation 
per head of municipal population in 1911-12, 
for British India, as a whole, was Bs. 2*95. 
Leaving out of account the Presidency towns, 
where the ftgurcs are higher, the provincial 
averages ranged from lls. 3*08 in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Rs 2*38 in the 
Punjab, to Rs. 1 *35 in Madras and Rs. 1 02 in 
Coorg. Other sources of revenue are municipal 
lands and buildings, conservancy receipts (other 
than the rat(s), educational and medical fees, 
receipts from markets and slaughter-houses 
(a very impoHant item in Burma), and interest 
on investments. 

Municipal Functions- — ^Municipal functions 
are classified under the heads of public safety, 
health, convenience and instruction. Within 
these heads the duties are many and varied, 
lixpenditure, apart from that on general ad- 
ministration and collection which amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent of the total, 
IS similarly classified The principal normal 
functilons of municipalities now are the con- 
struction, upkeep, and lighting of streets and 
loads, and the provision and maintenance of 
public and municipal buildings; the preserva- 
tion of the public health principally with refer- 
ence to the provision of medical relief, vaccin- 
ation, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
and measures against epidemics ; and education, 
paiticularly primary education. Money is 
laised by loan for water-supply and drainage 
schemes, the cost of which is too large to be 
defrayed from ordinary revenues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Presidency towns 
occupy a special position, and are constituted 
under special Acts. 

Calcutta. — The municipal administration 
of Calcutta is regulated by the Calcutta Muni- 
( ipal Act of 1899, which replaced an Act of 1888, 
the working of which had not been altogether 
satisfactory. The Corporation, as remodelled 
by the Act of 1899, consists of a Chairman, 
a])pointed by the local Government, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, while the remainder 
are appointed, four each by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades Associ- 
ation, two by the Port Commissioners, and 
fifteen by the local Government. The Act also 
constitutes a smaller body, the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve 
of the commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four elected by the other commis- 
sioners and four appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. There are various special committees 
and sub-committees. An amending Bill has 
published. 

The entire executive power is vested in the 
Chairman, to be exercised subject to the approv- 
al or sanction of the Corporation or General 
Committee, whenever this is expressly directed 
(u the Act. To tlie Corporation are reserved 
the right of fixing the rates of taxation and such 
general functions as con be efficiently nerformed 
by a large body, while the General committee 
stands between the deliberative and executive 


, authorities, and deals with those matters that 
are ill-adapted for discussion by the whole Cor- 
poration but too important to bo lett to the 
disposal of the Chairman alone. Power is re- 
served to the local Government to require the 
municipal authorities to take action in certain 
circumstances, and their sanction is required 
to large projects. 

^ Bombay. — The municipal corporation of 
, Bombay, which formed the model for the new 
i Calcutta constitution, dates in its main features 
i flora 1872 and continues to be regulated by the 
i Al t of 1888 as amended. Some important 
j changes were made by the City of Bombay 
< Police Charges Act of 1907, which relieved the 
j corporation of the police charges of the city, and 
I made over to them in exchange further responsi- 
I bility for primary education, medical relief 
I and vaccination. 

The Corporation consists of 72 councillors, 
of whom 36 are elected by wards, 16 by the 
justices of the peace, 2 by the Fellows of the 
Umversity, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the remaining 16 being appointed 
by Government. The general munidpal go- 
\crnment is vested in the Corporation, while 
the ordinary busmess is transacted by a Stand- 
ing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
I by the Corporation and 4 by Government. The 
president of the corporation is elected by the 
, councillors but is not, hke the chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, an executive officer, ffhc 
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cllief executive authority is vested in a separate remaining commissioners were appointed, as 
officer, appointed by Government, usually from they are under the new Act, by the Local Go- 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, styled vernment, who also appoint the President, 

the Municipal Commissioner, who can, however. The Act of 1004 also introduced various other 

be removed by a vote of 45 councillors. I changes in the law which need not be specially 

noticed ; it was modelled to a large extent on 
Madras- — A new Municipal Act for the City | the Calcutta Act of 1899. Executive authority 
of Madras was passed in 1904. By this Act { is vested in the President, who is removable 
the number of the municipal commissioners, ' under the existing law, by a vote of 28 com- 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was niissioners. A Standing Committee, consist- 
now applied, was increased from S2 to 36, besides ' mg of the president and eight other commis- 

the President, and provision was made for the > sioners, is mainly concerned with financial 

apxiointment of three commissioners each by I -ind building question. The President, like 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the the chief executive officers in Calcutta and 
Madras Trades Association, and of two by such | liombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
other associations, corporate bodies, or classes of Civil Service. The number of persons enrolled 
persons, as the Local Government might direct, as voters in 1911-12 was 9,824 rather more 
while the number to be elected as divisional ' than 6 per cent, of the total adult male popu- 
elections was fixed at 20. Under the Act pre- j lation. The control of the Local Government 
viously in force the total number of elected i over the municipality has hitherto been more 
commissioners was not more than 24. The I stringent than in the other Presidency towns. 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

The duties and functions assigned to the Elective Principle — The degree to which 
municipalities in urban areas are in lural areas the elective principle has been introduced varies 
entrusted to District and Local Boaids. The greatly in dilhrent parts of India; but there 
systems of rural local government in the various is a considerable proportion of elected members 
provinces differ widely The Madras organi- everywhere, except in the North-West Fron- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local tier Province, where the system of election was 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in abolished in 1903. On the whole, however, 
the original orders. Throughoutthegreaterp.il,, the principle of representation is much less 
of that province important villages and groups developed in rural than in municipal areas, 
of villages are organised as ‘Unions", each In Madras the elective system, previously applied 
controlled by a panchayat. These bodies to the district boards only, was extended to 
receive the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and the Taluk Boards in 1909. In the United Pro- 
spend them mainly on sanitation. Next come vinc<» and the Central Provinces there is a 
the Taluk Boards, which form the agenev for | substantial majority of elected members, 
local works in the administrative sections into Chairmen. — The various Acts usually leave 

which the districts are divided. Finally, it to the Local Government to decide whether 
there is the District Board, with general control , the Chairman of the district board shall be elect- 
over the local administration of the district, ed or nominated. In most provinces the 
In Bombay there are only two classes of boards, Collector has, as a general rule, been appointed, 
for districts and talukas re^spectivcly. In though in the Cirntral Provinces the president 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- is elected, and is usually a non-official. In the 
tier Province the law requires a District Board United Proilnces election, subject to the veto 
to be established in each district, but leaves of the Local Government, was prescribed by the 
the establishment of subordinate local boards Act of 190G, but in practice the Collector is 
to the discretion of the Local Government. The eiiosen. As regards the subordinate boards, 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of the law and practice vary. Generally speaking, 
village Unions also, but this provision lias not ' tlie sub-district boards are on the footing of 
been very largely used. The United Provinces subordinate committees or agencies of the dis- 
Act formerly in force directed the establisliment trict boards, with very linuted powers and 
of district and sub-district boards, but the latter ■ resources , but in Madras they exercise Inde- 
were abolish^, as mentioned below, in 1906. pendent authority, subject to the general control 
The system in the Central Provinces bears some of the district boards, in regard to the less 
resemblance to that which prevails m Madras, important roads, primary education, medical 
the villages being aggregated into circles ”, , work, and sanitation. 

and the circles into "groups", each of which ! Provision is made, on much the same lines 
has a Local Board, while for each district there ! as in the case of municipalities, for the exercise 
is a District Council having authority over i of control in certain directions by Government 
the Local Boards. In Assam district boards > or its officers. 

have not been introduced, and independent! Sub-District Boards — ^The Decentralisation 
boards are established in each sub-division, i Commission, having in view the admitted 
Neither district nor sub-district boards exist | failure of sub-district boards as a whole, under 
in Burma, or in Baluchistan. District boards i existing arrangements, except in Madras and 
were started in Lower Burma in accordance Assam, put forward proposals for making them 
with Lord Ripon’s Local Self-Government i the principal agencies of rural board admin- 
Resolution of 1882, but the members took no < istiation by giving them independent resoui- 
active interest in them, and they died out after ces, separate spheres of duty, and large respon- 
a few years. The district funds are now ad- ! sibiiities. Proposals for giving the district 
ministered by the Deputy Commissioners of | boards a larger measure of independence were 
districts. also put forward. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. — The Bources Btantial amounts, apart from this special con- 
of income open to rural boards are much nar- tribution, are granted to the district boards 
rower and less elastic than those of the mun*- by the Local Governments for various purposes, 
cipalities. Tlie greater part of their revenue Apart from receipts in connection with their 
is derived from a cess which they are empowered educational and medical inst tutions, and 
to levy on the land, and which usually does markets, the only other important sources of 
not exceed one anna in the rupee on the annual independent revenue are pounds and ferries, 
rent value (or, in ryatwan provinces, the and, in Madras, road tolls. Except in Madras, 
Government assessment) The cess is ordina- tl»e sub-district boards have generally no In- 
rily collected by Government agency along dependent sources of income, and merely receive 
with the land revenue, and vailes in amount such moneys as the District Boards may allot to 
W’lth the latter. Since 1905 the income derived them In Madras the Taluk Boards receive 
from the land cess has been supplemented by a I half the land ccss levied in their areas, as well 
bpecial Govtrnmcnt contribution calculated at j as certain miscellaneous revenues, 
the rate of 25 per cent, of that income. Sub- i 

District and Local Boards.— The following (able shows the gincral constitution of the 
lioards in each province, with their income and expenditure m 191C-17, the latest year for which 
statistics arc available — 


Xo ofMcnibi'is income 

, i Total 


Admimstiution.s 

1 ol 

j Boaidh 
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Bengal 

97 

1 G40 ' 

754 

707,931 
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735,630 

Bihar and Orissa . 

59 

I 270 1 

(»07 

574,714 

4 

507,953 

United l*ro Vinces 

Ih 

‘ 807 ' 

272 

i 744, 9J8 

•ii 1 

795,028 

Punjab 


[ 545 

852 

' 539,090 

, H 

550,520 

Delhi 

1 1 


20 

7,788 

10 i 

7,095 

North-West I’lcntur 
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218 

■ 39,9.99 

5 

37,086 
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1 1,908 

490 

282,218 

5 

283,060 

Berar 







Assam 

19 

, 202 j 

J21 

141,250 

, 51 

141,848 

Ajmer-Meiwara 

J 

JO 

2'» 

4,502 

9" 

4,118 

(loorg 

1 

' 2 

17 

0,185 

1 

6,766 

1,598,824 

Madras 

552 

; j,i7o , 

5 1]') ‘ 

1,024,548 

r>i 

Bombay 

241 

! 1,705 ' 

1,948 

578,289 


544,006 

Total, 1910-17 . . 

1,155 

j 0,729 , 

10,459 

5,252,oi>0 

! 

5,209,540 


POLICY OF GOVERNMENT DEFINED. 

The Goveniment of India issued on April tin refore reciived with mixed feelings. Those 
28th, 1916, along resolution dealing with tin who expected a declaration of a bold forward 
giowth and future of local sclf-governnnnt poluy were disappointed, whilst those whf 
in India. From what has gone bciore it will realised the difhculties inherent in the workmt 
have been seen that the Di centralisation Com- of tin pimciide ujitil some means of providing 
mission made many and detailed reeommenda- tht necessary funds are devised realised that 
(ions on this qu<*stion, and the intention ot tlu it went a-, far as possible in existing conditions, 
lesolution was to summarise policy on these The resolution commenced with the cx- 
points, as well as to complete the chain of pro- pression of opinion that the results on the 
nounaments of policy which commenced with whole liave lustified the policy out of which 
the education resolution and was followed by local sell-government arose. The degree of 
the sanitary resolution Owing however to the success varies from province to province and 
wide diversity of conditions in India, and the fioiu one part of a province to another, but 
extent to which local self-govemmcnt must tneie is definite and satisfactory evidence that 
be a provincial question, it was not apparently ot a growth of a feeling of good citisenship, 
possible to lay down broad and simple lines, particularly in the large towns. “On all sides 
especially as in the main the development or th» le are signs of vitality and growth.** Of 
local self-government is a question of the pro- tlie obstacles In the way of realising the ideals 
vision of funds, and no one has suggested oi the past the resolution placed in the foie- 
whenoe they shall come, except in the wav of front the smaliness and inelasticity of the local 
doles from the Imperial Exchequer, wbiw Is revenues, then the indifference still prevailing 
already overburdened. The Kesolution was in many places towards all forms of public life. 
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On a revipw, the Government of India decided i The Decentralisation Commission recom* 
to accept the view of the local-government or mended that sub-district boards should be 
administration as to the degree of progres? | universally e'^tablished and tliat they should 
possible at the present time. Local Govern - 1 be the pnneipal agc'ncics of ruial adraiuistra- 
meuts and Admini'strations, the resolution fcion The Governmrmt of India left thL ques- 
added, were prepared to advance in the direr- tion to the discr tion of the Local Governments 
tion of the main recommendations of the De- The Local Governments favoured a policy 
centralisation ComraSsion. where di‘-trict and siib-distnct boards should 

Turning to delailb the resolution showed that contain a larg* prepondera lec of elected mem- 
ofthe 695 Chairmen of Municipalities 222 hers Tlu^y took the view, m wlmh the Gov- 
consisted ot elected non -olhcials, oi electid ‘rniiant of Indni concurre d, that an ofticial 
officials, 51 of norninted non -official-*, 174 oi j 'should n main ehairnian of ev^ry district and 
nominatv^d officials. The election ot nou-offici<il ''Ub-distriet board The total number of 
chairmen has long been urgi d by Indian poll- district and sub-distrut boards in 1913 was 

ticiaus, and their views have been so tar accepb d I 1 and 536 respe ctively, with an aggregate 

that the majority of Local Governments an | income of £3,787,219 (Ks 5,08,08,292) In 
in favour of 8Ub-,tituting, so tar as po^sibl. , I fchi* same year they rc'ceived spe cially largi* 
non-official for official chairimn. With regard I grants tiom the sums allotted by the Imperial 
to the larger mimlcipalitK s. the Lomb.iy svst< -i ! <l«vcrnment foi tdiuation and sanitation. The 
is now very much in favour. This consists n K'solulion anulvsj d at some length the pro- 
the mam of a constitution iindi'r which u i !>osal ihal distuct boards should be empowered 
elected chairman is the moutli-pic ce of tl.. i to le\v .i raihvav or tiamway c(‘es, in order to 
corporation, whilst the head of the cxeiutn- IcxiK'dite the iminovi inent of communications, 
is an official nominated by Government but. L’he Governnunt of India have empowered 
under the control of the Corporation Whil t ' ‘hstnet boards to le\y a special extra land cess 
not pressing thih system on nil J.otal Gov«rn-lof thne pus in the ruTX’c on the annual rent 
merits, the resolution pointed out that it had' value of land for tlu‘ construction of light rail- 
the advantage of secuimg a conlinuous and i ways or tiamways, conditional on the proposal 
strong executive adnuiiistration by a paid 1 obtaining the assemt of thre -fourths of the 
staff, whilst main taming the* eiorpoiate contieil i lue-mb rs of the board The Governmemt of 
and activity of the munieipal board. As to the j India also de^cide d that the board could Issue 
financial resources of the munie-ipahtie's, it debentures secured on the railway property 
was shown that the aggre'gate liuoine ot tl * I whe*n Its accumulate'd funds wore insufficient 
701 municipalities in existence at the close el . to bear the cost ot construction They also 
1912-13 (excluding the* Pre'sidency towns and 1 reiommf'iided that the present restrictions on 
Rangoon) amounted to £3,282,845, or Rs 'the 6nancial powers of the boareis should be 
4,92,42,676 apart from extraemlmary receipts, giadually relaxed, in the direction of sccuiiag 
or an average ot £4,683 or Rs. 70,245 a year full dise re tion subject to the maintenance of the 
This show's a very rapid expansion. Conti i- pn'seribed working balance, 
butions from Governme nt have mate nail v 

assisted this expansion. Since 1011, the Go\. Turning to the organisation of the villages 
ernment of India have made grants amounting the resolution expre sse'd the view's of the Gov- 
to £3,076,466 (Rs. 4,61.47,000), of whjeh ernme-nt of India towaids the establishment of 
£368,200 (Rs 65,23,000) are recurring, fen j pan chayets in the following passage where 
urban sanitation. Municipalitle's have al ,o any prae tieable sche*m(‘ can be* worke d out in co- 
receivcd their share— the exact figure is not ope lation with the p‘ ople concerned, full experi- 
easily asce^rtaiiiable— of the large educational men t should be* made* on lines approved by the 
grants made bv the Government of India sinee gove*rnment or administration concenicd ** 

1911, amounting to about £5,987,800 (Rs With this gencial recommendation they left 
6,98,17,000), of which £826,666 (Rs. 1,24,00,000) the matter to tlie loeal authorities. With 
are recurring Municipal boards have been re-gard to the Presidency Corporations, the 
relieved of all charges for the maintenance of ntrahsation Ceimmi'-sion recommended 
police within municipal limits In almost e*veiy that the Bombay system of an unofficial chair- 
province the recommendation that municipali- man and an official he ad of the executive should 
ties should be relieved from financial ri'spon- he gdK'rally followed. Bengal and Madras 
sibility for famine relief and should receive agreed geneially with the proposal, but Rangoon 
assistance from (Jovernmentm the case of seven regarded it as unsuitable to the conditions 
epidemics, has been already given effect to, tin re obtaining Tin* Government of India 
or the principle has been accepted The dedirifd to endorse the suggestion that a 
Government of India have al«o accepted a Local Government Board should be formed in 
furtherrecommendation, namely, that assi'-tance each Biovims* tor the contiol of the local bodies, 
may legitimately be given by Government to In con elm ion, the resolution sum'’narised the 
poorer municipalities which, without it. would policy of the Government of India towards 
be Unable to carry on the normal standard of the dev(*lopment of local self-government 
administration required from them. as one ol prudent boldness, calculating risks 

On the Very important subject of financial them in the cause 

control, which is sometimes described as miriuti progress, 
the Government of India suggested that the 

municipalities should have a freer hand with Since this resolution was issued the Bombay 
regard to their budgets, the only check being Government has appointed a strong mixed 
the raalntenanoe of a prescribed minimum committee to consider the whole question of 
balance. They held this out as the policy local self-government in the rural areae, whoso 
which should steadily be kept in view, I report Is aivaitcd with great lntop''^+. 
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Sanitation. 


The history ol the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestu 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but tlie village house is still oft<*n 
lil-ventilated and over-populated , the village 
site dirty, crowded with catile, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant jiools , 
and the village tanks polluted, and used In- 
disci’iminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through tin* 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ’* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education piogrcssed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued In May 23rd, 1914, the Government 
India sumniaused the position at that time, and 
laid down tlie general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy . its main 
features are summarised here. 

The governments in India have moved more 
rapidly of late. In 1898, the Government of 
India issued an important stateim nt of policy. 
In 1908, imperial giants amounting to Rs 
30,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year were made to local 
Governments. A new department of the Go- 
vernment of India was created in 1910 in 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
the administration. In addition to sanitary 
conferenees held by local Governments, three 
All-India sanitary conferences were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler 

g resided as Member of the Governor-General’s 
buncil in charge of the department concerned 
These conferences were attended by non-officials 
as well as officials, by laymen as well as pro- 
fessional sanitarians. Again, the Indian Re- 


search Fund Association has been founded 
to further the prosecution of research, and the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. To this fund the Go- 
vernment of India make an annually recurring 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333). Moreover 
since the constitution of the new depart- 
ment of the Government of India, impel lai 
grants have been made to local Govern- 
uieute and Administrations to the amount of 
Rs 4,01,47,000 (£3,070,460), of which Rs. 
55 23,000 (£368,200) arc iccurnng, and Rs. 
4,06,24,000 (£2,708,206) non-recurring. In 

addition, giants amounting to Rs. 82 33 laklis 
(£548,860) a year have been made to district 
boards in certain provinces, a substantial portion 
of which will, it is hoped, be expended on rural 
sanitation. These grants have rendered prac- 
ticable the execution of schemes which a few 
years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility ; and there can be little doubt that 
tlie movement for sanitary reform is now well 
established and progiessive throughout the 
country. 

Organisation.— As a result of the Plague 
Coranussion’s Report Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment took up with vigour the reorganisation 
of the sanitary department. Research in- 
stitutes were startled and an appointment of 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India was created. The functions of this 
officer were to advise the Government of India 
upon sanitary and bacteriological questions to 
settle with local Govern nonts the principles 
on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and dirt ct research throughout India. 
I’he arrangement was not completely successful. 
Among the disadvantages, the separation of 
r<‘search from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the department, and the office work in 
connection with research prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner from undertaking wide and 
constant touring. I’he organisation was accord- 
ingly modified in 19 1 2. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner is now the independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all technical and 
sanitary matters, but all questions of personnel 
as well as the administration of the bacterio- 
logical departmi iit and research generally have 
been placed under the control of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, with the 
Samtary Commissioner as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation in India now is 

(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(b) A bacteriological department comprising — 

(t) thirteen laboratory appointments diktnbuted as follows : — 

Central Research Institute 1 Director and 3 Assistants. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory . . . . 1 Director and 2 Assistants^ 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, Kasanli . . . . . . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

(ft) fifteen new appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of research work 
and direct investigation in the field. 
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Progress in Sanitation, 


(r) The following establishments under local Governments * — 



Sanitary 

Commis- 

sioners. 

Deputy 

1 Health Officers, Sanitary Engineers. 

Province. 

Sanitary 
Comuiis- ' 
Bioncrs. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Sanitary 

Engi- 

neers. 

Deputy or 
Assistant 
Sanitary 
Engineers. 

Madras . . 

1 

3 

12 

: 19 ! 

1 

6 

Bombay 

1 

5 

4 

9 1 

1 

•• 

Bengal 

1 

5 

G 

17 ! 

1 

2 

United Provinces 

1 

4 

11 

17 1 

! 1 

3 

Punjab 

1 

o 

2 

5 

1 1 

1 1 

Burma 

1 

- 

4 

IG 

1 1 

2 

Bihar <& Orissa . . 

1 

3 

2 

S 

' 1 

2 

Central Provinces 

1 




1 1 


Assam . . 

1 

1 



1 


North-West P’rontier Provimt 

Delhi 

1 

1 

1 

“i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

Total .. 

11 

i‘6 

43 

94 

10 

16 


Provincial Agency.—In their rcbolution, 
dated the 23rd May 1912, the Uovcrunicnt otj 
India provided for a large increase m the nuinbei 
of Deputy Sanitary Coinnusisioners and loi tin* 
appointment of health oflicers (ot the hibt-cJasb 
for larger inunicipdlilies and of the seeond-clash 
for the smaller towns ) on the hues of detailed 
proposals received tioiu local Governments 
Twelve additional appointments of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, thirty-live appoint- 
ments of health olheer of tlic flrst-tlass and a 
large addition to tlie number of setond-olass 
health oflicers were sanctioned in 1912 and 
1913, the entile cost ol the additional J)eput> 
Sanitary roiunussioneis on the basis of the scale 
of pay fixed for Indians and half the cost of the 
health oflicers being nu't by imperial giants. 
The Government of India also advised local 
Governments to take powers, where these did 
not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the uppointiuent oi an 
unfit person. Sucli powers already exist in the 
Bombay l^residency, and have recently been 
taken by legislation in Bengal Simultaneously, 
the Government of India leeoinmended the 
system in force in Madras whereby every ninnici* ] 
paiity is required to employ one or more trained 
sanitary inspectors in proportion to population. 
Sanitary Inspectors are now being employed in 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil i 
surgeon in every district is the sanitary adviser , 
of the local authorities and in most provinces 
(;ontrols the vaccination staff. Tlie provision 
of an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
engaging urgent attention. 

Voluntary Agency.—The Government of I 
India attach great importance to the organisa- 
tion ol voluntary agencies and have recently ! 
made a grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum 
equivalent to that given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Bombay Sanitary Association, 
which was founded in 1903, and now has 


corresponding branches in seveial districts and 
Native States. 

Research. — Tlie policy of the Government 
ol India is to keep the contiol of research under 
itself, but to d(*centrahse other branches of 
ition Tlu' creation of an imperial depart- 
ment IS no df'parturc from that policy, and the 
laige impel lal grants already mentioned have 
b(‘en made without any interference with pro- 
\mcial Governments. While the general direc- 
tion of a policy ol' public health must remain 
with the central Government, all detailed control 
and executive action arc, and will be, left to 
kxal Governments. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India is a touring 
ollu er empowere^i to consult and confer inform- 
ally witli local Governments and their officers 
ujion matters connected with sanitation. He 
is not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
ofL()(.il Governments over the oflicers under 
their contiol. 

Provincial Officers- — The position of 
I'rovincial Sanitary Commissioners towards tlie 
administrative heads of the medical department 
varies somewhat in different provinces. The 
Government of India do not wish to Interfere 
witli the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider best suitv'd to local conditions but 
tliey desire to insist on the importance of defin- 
ing the functions of the two oflicers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
icsponsible tcehnu'aJ adviser to the local 
Government in all mattcis affecting publio 
iiealth. 

Sanitary Boards.— In every province, 
banitaiy boards have been composed with vary- 
ing powers, some being merely advisory, others 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
iunds. These boards are composed of officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and other branches of the civU services with the 
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addition of non-offlcials. The Government of 
India view with favour and confidence the de- 
volution of financial authority and responsibility 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretary to the board where this has 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted in 
an increase of elficiency. 

Training — Arranejeraents for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaging the 
attention of the Government of India. The 
chief difficulty at present is to provide cour^.e 
in practical hvKiene and in the study of the 
bacteriology and etiology of tropical disease^. 
It is hoped in the near fntuie to make arrang< - 
raonts in India for the former and to utilise tii- 
schools of tropical mc'dicine at Calcutta and »ls' - 
where for the latter Meanwhile, a British 
diploma in public health is r'quired from candi- 
dates for the post of Deputy banitary Oomn is- 
sioncrs and health officers of the nr-.f i lass The 
problems of public health in India are vitalh 
complicated by the fact that biting in-iccts ar< .i 
prominent factor in the dissemination of disi isr 
and it IS obviously d-airable to ptovid' in Indi i 
as soon as possible*, a complete course* ol training 
for sanitary officers. 

Training classes for sanitaiy inspectors ar< 
now held in all the more important piovincea 

Department of Public Health ~A sub 

stantial beginning has thus been made lor t''( 
development of a department of public h<aMi 
and Indians have been freely enlistid for it 
The posts of Deputy Sanitary Comrnissiom r and 
health officer arc now op(‘n to Indians. Nim 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners out of 2(» and 
the majority of health officers are Indians Tli 
new bacteriological depa'liinc'nt consisting ot 
28 officers is also open to duly qiialifl^ d Indians 

As health officers and Sanitaiy Engineers 
gradually relieve Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioners of much of the drudgery of inspection 
and routine woik, it is lioped that the latti i 
will be set free to deal with epidemic.s and 
comraunie-able diseases from a higher plane, and 
to consider issues of public health Wider th.in 
those which they arc able to ri'VuAVto-day It is 
therefore important to provide in advance fn i 
Interchange between them, the laboratoo 
workers and those carrying out practical re- 
search in the fli’ld 

Progress of Research — Ib'seareh is sIowl> 
lifting the veil which hides the secrets of diseasi 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
scarcely thought of a generation ago. The dis- 
covery by Sir B,onald Boss of the part played 
by the mosquito in the communication cl 
malaria and the appointment of the Plague ' 
Commission in 1898 are landmarks in the his- ' 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In 1902, a resoaixh i 
institute was founded at Guindy in Madras, ! 
named the King Institute after Lieutenant- 
Colonel King, C.I E , IMS, in view of his 
devoted efforts in the cause of sanitation in 
that presidency. In 190.5 Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment summed up the position and the 
policy of the Government of India In regard to 
the establishment of laboratories for the study 
of problems of public health in India. The 
fimoiions of the central-laboratory were original 
research, the preparation of curative sera and 


Ithe training of scientific workers The functions 
of the provincial laboratories wore diagnosis 
•and spi^cial research eoniiccted with local con- 
ditions This jiolicy has been steadily deve- 
loped The Central llesearch Institute has 
been established at Kasanll. The Plague Rc- 
, search Labor itory at Parel has b^’en extended 
I and re-equipp'd and is now the bacteriological 
I laboratory for the Bombay Presidency ; and i 
proposal IS under consid(‘ration to attach to it 
a school of tropical medicine. A research labo- 
ratory and school ot tiofiieal nv*dieinc are unePT 
eoistruction at Calcutta Pasteur institutes 
. exist at Kisauli and Coouoor A third is about 
' to b(* established in Burma, and it is under dis- 
cussion to establish others in Assam (when* it 
will be combined Mith a research laboratoo") 
and Bombay 

Besides the routine w^ork connected with 
the b.iet('riologic*al dingno->]s of disease, anti- 
rabie tri'atinent, the inanutartiire of various 
vaccines and sera and geiu*ral research, these 
laboratorn*s at dilh'reu^ times liavc been the 
centres ot many spin ml investigations. notable 
a'lmiifTst whicli an* those on pl.igne and enteric 
f( ver. It is hop.'d that before long each pro- 
vince in Imlia will havi* a laboratory fully 
eipiippi'd for resea nh 

Research Fund Association —Tlie foiird- 
ation of the Indian B^search Fund Association 
in 1911 has marked an important era in 8anitar> 
prognss The coutiol and management of 
the association aie vested in a governing body, 
th( president of which is tlie .Member in charge 
ot tlie iMlueatlon Department of the Govern - 
' ment of India 'Pin* governing body is assisted 
, bv a sei(*ntiffe advisoiy board, of wffiieh not less 
than tlii<*e mi'inbers have* seats on the govi'rn- 
mg iiody. 'J'hey examine all projiosals tor 
work in foniu'ctioii w'lth the seientifle objects 
of the association and rt port as to their import - 
anee and fe.isibility 'Phi* incmbirs of this 
boaid an* apjiointed tor one year, but are eligible 
tor ri*-(*Iection, and th'y have power to add to 
their number 'I'he jircseiit meinbeis are the 
Diiector-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Sanitaiy Commissioner w'dh the Goveniment 
of India, the Din'ctor of the C(>ntral lli'seareh 
In‘-titut(* at Kasauli,th(* Ofheerin charge of the 
Ceiiti'i Malauai Bureau and the Assistant 
l>irector-Geii'*ral, Indian Mednal Service (Sani- 
tar>0 Sii Ilouald Boss has been elected an 
honorary consulting member The meinber- 
-.hip of th(‘ Indian ll<*sean*h Fund Association 
IS opm to iiou-ollicials. Every donor of Bs, 
>,000 IS (*iititl (1 to b' come a pi*rnianent member, 
while every subscriber of Bs 100 pcir annum 
can be a ti’iiiporarv member. Members of the 
association are eiititlrd to attend and take part 
111 the annual general meeting of the association 
and to rt*et ivi* copli s of the reports and other 
publications issued fiom time to time by the 
association. Although, so far, the fund has 
been financed solely by the Government of 
India, it is hoped that in tixne Indian philan- 
thropists will contribute towards the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measures and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
in India — the “ Indian Journal op Medical 
Research ” — published quarterly. The fav- 
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curable reception whicn lias been accorded to | 
the first three numbers is evidence of the incre- | 
ased Interest that is being taken in sanitarj^ 
science in India to-day. < 

Water Supply. — Few subjects have received 
more attention of late than the provision of n j 
piped supply of filtered water in towns. Complete 
figures are not available but sums amounting ' 
to at least Bs. 3,51,58,207 (£2,343,886) have been 
spent during the last 20 years on completea 
schemes. Projects costing Ks. 1,10,03,433 
( £933,562 ) are under construction and pro- 
jects costing Rs. 1,14,44,750 ( £762,983 ) have 
been prepared and sanctioned. These figures 
are exclusive of the expenditure in the l^esi- 
dency towns and Rangoon. 

Drainage. — Drainage schemeii on modern | 
lines, are me basis of all sanitary improvement | 
in urban areas. The demand for them is 
scarcely less than that for piped water and is ' 
steadily on the increase. As in the case of wat( r ' 
supply complete figures are not available but ; 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has been considerable and is now rapidly j 
increasing. The expenditure on completed works j 
outside the Presidency towns and Rangoon , 
during that period amounted to Rs. 97,65,049 
(£651,003), whereas the cost of the works under 
construction is estimated at Rs. 1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033). In the beginning precedence 
over drainage was given to piped water-supply , 
but experience has demonstrated the advant- 
age of introducing both concurrently With- 
out drainage there is no means of carrying off 
the surplus water and without piped water- 
Bupply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. 

When drainage • schemes on modem lines 
were first starts in this country, there seems 
to have been a bias against the use of sewers, 
and, wherever possible, open drains were 
adopted. Experiencf* has shown that the i 
preference for the open drain and the fear that 
sewers would give excessive trouble were not 
well founded. On the contrary, much of the ' 
advantage of a drainage system is lost If only , 
open drains are used, as the old system of hand- . 
carriage latrines has to be continued. More- i 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
in the case of a sewage system. 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages necessitating as 
they do the collection of large numbers of 
persons, often more than a million, at one | 
place at one time have an important sanitary 
aspect mainly in connection with cholera 
and other comraumcable diseases. The 
Government of India recently decided to ' 
examine the sanitary arrangements at the chief 
places df pilgrimage throughout India and ' 
focal Governments were asked to appoint < 
provincial committees for this purpose under the 
presidency of the Sanitary (;ommlsBiouer with 
the Government of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement. The 
inquiry is still In progress but tne Government 
of India have already made a grant of Rs. 2 lakhs 
(£13,833) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,666) spread over four 
years towards the improvement of the pilgrim 
route to Badrinath; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The Important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the Hedjaz by Indian Musolmans 


I is undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor' 

I General In Council anticipates that these In- 
quiries will lead to signal sanitary improvements 
j and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of His Majesty’s loyal Indian 
subjects. 

I Rural Sanitation.— The following obser- 
vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation : — 

{a) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread a knowledge of the simple 
facts regarding the more common 
diseases. For this purpose the sub- 
assistant surgeons in charge should be 
given a special training in hygiene. 

' Once they become known to the people 

I as healers of the sick their advice as 

sanitarians may become more accept- 
able. 

' (5) The improvement of the village water- 

; supply IS as important as it is dlfficu t. 

Apparently, excellent results have* 

been obtained by disinfection of well*- 
I with permanganate of potash. Ex- 

I periments are being made in different 

parts of India In the use of tube-wells, 
etc. It might serve as an useful object 
lesson to use pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 

] schools, hospitals, and local public 

offices. In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the diffi- 
culty is to protect even new tanks 
from pollution. 

(c) In several provinces, notably in Madras, 
village unions or circles have been 
formed and their committees entrusted 
with small grants for the improve- 
ment of the sanitation of the village 
' site. This measure might be extended 

experimentally elsewhere. It is calcu- 
, lated to encourage discussion and 

inquiry regarding sanitary work. 

I (d) Village midwives are, in some districts, 

I encouraged by small grants of money 

and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarters hospital for a short and simph^ 
course of training. Ttiese measures 
open up possibilities with reference 
to a reduction in infantile mortality 
i and children’s diseases generally. 

(e) In most districts in India, the ci\il 
; surgeon is also in theory the sanitary 

officer of the district. His duties at 
head-quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect in the district 
to the extent that is necessary ; even 
in the case of epidemics in the district 
it is sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary offleere have been 
appointed and there can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments arc 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers to 
control and organise all sanitary 
arrangements and experiments in tiie 
district. 
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Birth and Death Rates. — Tho population of the areas in which births and deaths were regi- 
stered in 1917 was 238,490,222. 9,879,349 births and 7,803,832 deaths were registered ; the rates 
per miile being 38*41 and 32*72 as compared with an average of 38*42 and 29*ri9 respectively for 
the previous nve years 

The lowest birth rates were recorded in Coorg 30*61 ; Assam 31*35 ; North-West Frontier 
Province 32*1; and Mauras 32*4 : but an excess of births over deaths was noticed In ail the 
provinces except Ajmer Merwara and Bombay. The death-rates of Bengal, Central Provinces and 
Bcrar and Assam were lower than In tho preceding year, while Bombay’s death rate was 7*44 
tu excess of tho rate for the iirevioiis year 
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Province. 


j Birth Hates (per mille). 

L . 

Death Kates (per mille). 


i 

! lOin 

i 

1017 

1010. 

1017 



• 

j 




Delhi 


1 40 -so 

52 75 

32*92 

32*68 

Bengal 

.. 

j 31*89 

35*91 

27*37 

20-19 

Bihar and Orissa . . 



1 86 6 

40*4 

32*8 

36*2 

Assam 


j 30 52 

31*35 

28 50 

27*0 

United Provinces . . 


1 4 ;*9 

40*8 

20*50 

37 01 

Punjab 


1 4". C 



37*9 

N. W. Frontier Province 


31*8 

32 1 

oo-i 

29*9 

Central Provinces and Berar 


43*85 

48*13 

39 95 

36*0 

Madras 


I 32*6 i 

1 32 4 1 

i 21*9 

26*2 

Coorg 


! 28*74 

1 30*51 

1 27*23 

28*87 

Bombay 


I 3.) 98 

35 73 

^ 33 32 

1 40 76 

Purma, Lower 


' 32 75 

1 35 68 

[ 22*01 

24*80 

Burma, Upper 


1 35 30 

37*34 

1 26*21 

26*13 

Ajmer-Merw’itra . . 

• • 

1 38 68 

1 36*81 

40*48 

1 102*90 


Total .. 

37*13 

' 39 33 

1 

j 29*10 

32*72 


Chief Diseases. — There are three main classes of fatal disease : specific fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other indications 
of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths from all causes and from each 
of the principal diseases in Bntish India and death-rates per 1,000 : — 


Years 

Deaths from 1 
all 1 

Causes. 

Cholera. 

Sinall-Pox 

1 Dysentery j 
Fevers. , and 

1 Diarrhoea. 

1 

Plague, j 

1 

Kespira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

1912 

7,090,991 1 

407,769 
1 71 

89,357 

37 

3,930,085 

10*49 

292,216 

1*22 

203,037 

1*10 

247,736 

1*01 

1913 

6,845,018 j 

294,815 

1*24 

98,155 

*41 

3,983,112 
16 71 

246,578 
1 03 

198,466' 

0*83, 

237,229 

1*00 

1914 

7,165,771 1 

280,730 
1 18 

76,590 

*32| 

4,092,345 

17*10 

278,225 

1*17 

266,688 

1*12 

261,149 

1*09 

1915 

7,142,412 1 

404,472 

1*70 

83,282j 

•36 

3,990,287 
16 73 

261,800 
1 10 

380,5011 

i*6o; 

257,721 

1*08 

1916 

6,940,436 J 

288,047 

1*21 

00,642 

*25| 

1 4,085,784 
! 17*13 

248,381 
1 04 

205,527 

*86' 

286,247 
1 20 

191 7 

7,803,832 1 

267,002 

1*12 

62,277 

•26 

4,555,221 

19-10 

260,984 

1*10 

437,036' 

1*83 

1 

316,821 
1 33 
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Cholera. — ^To cholera 1917 were ascribed 
267,002 deaths which represent a death rate ot 
1‘12 as compared with 1*21 In the previous 
year. Bihar and Orissa suffered more heavily 
from this disease than any other administration 
and was responsible for 41 per cent of the all- 
India cholera mortality, reporting a cholera 
death rate of 3 1. Assam, 1*81. and Madras, 
1*6, were the only other administrations in 
which the cholera death rate was in excess of 
unity. The North-West Frontier Province 
was altogether free from the disease and the 
incidence was extremely low in Upper Burma, 
the Central Provinces, DeUil and the l^injab 

Small-pox — Sinall-pox uas not an iinportanl 
cause of mortality in 1917 The 62,277 deaths 
ascribed to it are equivalent to a mortality rat( 
of 0 26 as compared with 0 25 in 1916 More 
than half the small- pox deaths were reported 
from the Madras Presidency where the disease 
caused a death rate of 0 9 The two small 
provinces of Coorg and Ajmer-Mcrwara suffered 
relatively very severely, returning small -i)o\ 
death rates of 3 23 and 2 54. 

Plague — 437,036 deaths were attributed to 
plague in 1917, equivalent to a death rate of 
1*83 as compared with 0 86 in the previous 
year The four most severe epidemics, uitli 


the number of deaths recorded in each, w< 
experienced in 1904-05, 1,828,249 ; 1906-( 
1,286,513, 1903-04, 1,138,451 and 1917-1 
820,292 The two mildest outbreaks wc 
those of 1898-99 and 1908-09 when the toi 
plague deaths amounted to only 119,045 ai 
126,442, respectively. 

Fevers. — * Fevers ’ were the cause In 19 
of 41 million deaths or more than 58 per cen 
of the total mortaUty from all causes. T1 
‘ fever ’ death rate for India as a whole w'as 19* ] 
as compared with 17*13 in 1916 and 16*73 1 
1915 The proportion of total deaths ascribe 
to ‘ fever ‘ was comparatively low in Madras 
per cent, Burma 32 per cent, and Bombay 3 
per cent Ajmcr-Mcrw^ra returned the cj 
tremely high fever death rate of 68 41 : it ] 
probably that a considerable proportion c 
these deaths should have been attributed t 
plague. 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea — A death rat 
of 1 09 was ascribed to dyscnti ry and diarrhopi 
in 1917 as compared with 1 04 in 1916. Of thi 
major provinces Central Provinces and Berar 
2 5.5, United Provinces, 1 99, Bombay, 1*85 
and lower Burma, 1 08, alone reported dv 
sentery and diarrhaa death rates in excess o 
unity 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Hospitals, Dispensaries. &c.'—Therc wcri 
3,051 of these institutions in existence at the 
end of 1916 , dunng 1917 the number decreased 
by 60, giving a total at the end of 1917 ot 
2,991. This decrease is largely accounted for 
by the demand tor subordinate personnel 
necessitated by the War The necessity foj 
more of these institutions is felt in almost 
every part of India, In spite of the decrease 
in the nuralier of dispensaries, tlierc has been 
a greatly increased number of in-patients and 
out-patients, and the total number of patients 
treated lias risen up from 34,454,775 in 1916 to 
35,588,432 in 1917. The number of operations 
has fallen from 1,376,504 m 1916 to 1,371,536 
in 1917, a decrease of 4,968 

Medical Colleges — ^There are five medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Lucknow), the students in which numbered 
in 1916, 2,730 including a tew women. There 
are also 15 medical schools, the students in 
which numbered 2,936. There is an X-rav 
institution at Dchra-Dun where a class ol in- 
struction was attended by 20 student's. Branch 
installations opened at Delhi and Simla aic 
obtaining a large number of patients. 


Pasteur Institutes —There were Pasteui 
I Institutes for anti-rabic treatment at Kasauli 
(I’uniab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
I and Rangoon (Burma) In these four institutes 
. 8,632 patients were treated during the year. 

Lunatic Asylums. — The treatment of lun- 
I atics at nsylimu-. prevails on a comparatively 
! small scnlt‘ , but the asylum population is 
1 steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
1 in 1917 was 22. The number ot patients 
I admitted was 2,617 as against 2,529 in 1916. 

! The total asylum population of the year was 
! 9,793. 

Leper Asylums — There are many leper 
asrylums among which may be mentioned the 
IMadras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
I tunga Leper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
i State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
j Asylum. There arc also many asylums or 
I homes, frequently under some sort of Govern- 
ment supervision, including about 50 asylums 
; of the Mission to Lepers. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This account of the chief tropical diseases was 
written by Lt.-Col. E. P. Gordon Tucker, 
1 . 11 . 8 ., of Grant Medical College : — 

If the princixml scourges of the European in 
the tropics, namely, malaria, dysentery, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would stih 
remain the strain of climate as a source of 
disease and a cause of detenorated health, not 
amounting for a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its effects in lessened re- 
sistance to the wear and tear of hfe, premature 
senility ot the tissues, and diminished fertiUty 
This results mainly from the transfer to a hot 
climate of an individual whose lieat-regulatmg 
mechanism has previously adapted itself to 
conditions where the body temperature has to 
be maintained some 40° above that of the sur- 
rounding air. On arrival in a country where 
the temperature of the air is perhaps the same 
as that of the living tissues, it is obvious that 
there must be a sudden and violent disturbance 
of such mechanism. This mechanism is very 
complex and exists for the puriioso of striking 
a balance between the heat formed by the 
changes in tlic tissues, and the heat lost from 
the lungs and by radiation trom the suitace 
of the skin. But beyond this theic is no doubt 
a regulation of the temperature dependent in 
some way on the normal working ot the cential 
nervous system, as is shown by the remark- 
able alteration which may take place in the 
temperature of parts of the body when the 
brain has been subjected to some gross lesion. 

In tlie tropics the amount of carbonic acid 
given off by tlie lungs is reduced about tweiitj 
per cent., the number of respirations per minute 
IS reduced, and there is lessened activity of 
the lungs. This shows that there is less tissue 
change (or combuotion) going on in the tissues, 
that is to say, diimuislied hcat-production 
The same is shown in the diminished amount 
of work done by the kidneys. As regards 
hcat-loss, this IS almost entiiely effected through 
the skill, 70 per cent, of the heat oi the body 
in temperate chinatcs going off by radiation 
and conduction, and 15 per cent, by evapora- 
tion. When however the teinperatuie ot the 
tropical atmosphere rises, the loss by radiation 
falls to nothmg, and all the heat has to be dis- 
sipated by evaporation from the suiface. Con- 
sequently, piactically all the work of losing 
heat, which strikes the balance with the heat 
production and mamtams the body at a noi- 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
which are therefore in a state of continued and 
abnormal activity. In hot dry atmospheres 
the water cvapoiatcs as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with great hunudity, such 
as obtain during the woist months of the year 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- 
tinually moist by trickhng beads of perspira- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture. But it IS obvious that in order to keep 
the temperature of the body normal there 
must be Increased flow of blood to the surface 
of the body, a state quite different from the 
conditions under which the organs of the Euro- 
pean have been trained. This favours those 
sudden chills to which Europeans are eo sub- 


ject, and acts prejudicially to the working of 
the internal organs, especially those subserving 
digestion. A blast of cold air coming on the 
congested skin in the early hours of the morning 
must chill the surface, causing a sudden con- 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tendmg 
to produce a rapid flux of blood to the deeper 
parts, inducing a congebtion of the mucous 
membrane of the bowels, and from that re- 
sults the “ moniiug diarihcca ** wluch is 
occasionally severe and exhausting. Such a 
state of affairs may become chronic, and so 
lead up to one of the climatic diarrhoeas wluch 
are a frequent cause of invahding. Moreover 
a sudden congestion of the liver and spleen 
m a person who has had malaria, may be fol- 
lowed by a rn.Uarial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
repeated attacks of these conditions may re- 
sult in permanent cnlargoinent of these organs ; 
or at any rate, in the case of the stomach and 
liver, to derangement of function and so to 
chronic dysjiepsia or insuflicicut manufacture 
of bile. 

Again, the chronic hyxierumua ot the skin 
fa\ours the development of lungi and imerobes. 
Hence the existence ot ringworm of various 
kinds from wluch Euroiieans ficquently suffer. 
There are miciobes w'hieh, even in temperate 
climates, are found within the layeis of the 
skin 01 on the surface. On account of the 
chronic cong(‘Stion and moisture of the skin 
ill tiopical climates tluse microbes not only 
become abundant but viiulent, and hence the 
Boils vvhich arc often a serious affliction m the 
hot months. We frcqiuntly come across most 
disttessing cases whcic the patient is covered 
fiom head to foot with them When the boil 
comes to a head and softens it is easy to afford 
relief by opening each, and so rclK'Ving tension, 
but the worst kind is the “ blind boil '* which 
forms as a hard red mass, intensely painful 
and not coming to a hciid, and lioie an incision 
gives little lelief. Until lately these cases 
wcie veiy unsatistactoiy to tieat, and patients 
would recover after weeks ot pain and much 
reduced in health. I’ortunaiely wo have in 
the vaccine treatment a most successful method, 
the vaccine used being either a stock one and 
generally acting like magic : or, in a small 
Iiercentage of cases reqmriug to be made from 
the boils th(*mselves. In still other cases ftie 
infection ot the skin causes the formation of 
Carbuncles, wdiich are more senous but re 
qmre tieatmeiit on the same hnes. 

Another more common condition resulting 
from the congestion of the skin is Prickly 
Heat. This results from acute inflammation 
about the sweat glands and distention of their 
orifices, producing icd papules and little vesi- 
cles, the Bite of intense itching. The trouble 
is beheved to result from the proliferation of 
a paiticular microbe in the skin, which alters 
the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratcliiug, and so to the forma- 
tion of boils. In some cases the skin is so 
intensely inflamed that the region of the 
shoulders and neck feels like leather, or the 
surface gives the impression of sand-paper. 
It Is a serious condition in young infants, as 
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the irritation prevents sleep, interferes with 
digestion and so promotes diarrhcea, so that 
this simple malady may be the starting po nt 
of a dangerous illness. Flannel next to the 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
It is so liable to start the irritation. A good 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfuls of £au*de- 
cologne in ten ounces of a 1 in 2000 solution 
of perchloride of mere ary, dabbed on the skin 
and allowed to dry followed by dusting with 
equal parts of boric acid powder and talc. 

To avoid the heat the European flics to the 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one 
of the greatest blessings introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use m- 
sures a good night’s rest 111 place of the weary 
hours of sleeplessness wluch formerly wort 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the hottest mouths. StiL 
this blessing is not without it., attendant 
dangers. Most common are attacks of mus- 
eular rheumatism, sudden internal chills causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colic, ordinary nasal 
catarrh, and sometimes bronchitis or pneu- 
monia. The electric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce 
to tlie free circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we have the effects of a continued 
high temperature on the working of the nervous 
system. As has been remarked by the late 
Lt.-Col. Crombie, i.M.a., (in a valuable papei 
on “ The measure of physical fitness for life 
111 the Tropics,” to which the writer is much 
indebted). “ In the tropics there is ^oing on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
nervous system whicli is absent in temperate 
climates. The nervous system, especially 
those parts of it which regulate the tempera- 
ture of tlie body, are always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it suffers flora more 
or less exhaustion.” The mean temperatun* 
of a European in India is ahvays about half 
a degiee higher than it is in a temperate climate, 
and it may be raised to 99 ° or 100 ° after severe 
bodily exertion. When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultiy season, the heat 
centre gives out, or as it is said is ” inhibited,” 
wo have all the serious phenomena of Heat 
Stroke. But in the less marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustion wo 
have the common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un- 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
so well os NET7RASTHENIA Tliis nervous 
disturbance due to chmate is likely to be most 
marked, as Crombie points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
obesity, and those who arc members of 
famihes which may be designated as 
” neuropathic,” that is whose nervous systems 
are naturally unstable. To these may be 
added persons with naturally defective digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long residence in the tropics are real and per- 
manent, not only in the direction of lowered 
bodily health, but in undue wear of the nervous 
system, which may not only be apparent during 
active service in duties involving strain, an- 
xiety or responsibility, but also after retire- 
ineiit ; so that the chances of longevity of the 
retired Indian official arc not up to the normal, 
and the ” extra ” which the Insurance Office 
puls on such lives is not only to cover the risks 
incidental to life m the tropics, but also the 
diminished vitality of those who have survived 
to enjoy their pension and ease. 

But there uic other Indian risks, and these 
.lie most hkcly to affect travellers, due to the 
effects of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
vvth profusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaole to occur in meat within a very shoit time 
after killmg. Milk should always be boiled; 
and owing to the dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
and in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the low'er type of native servant employed 
therein, it would be better to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of ITorhck’s milk tablets, 
when travelhng long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns. Beef should never be eaten 
underdone, as it is a prolific source of tape- 
worm m India. There is also liability to con- 
tamination of food by flies and dust. Indian 
cooks, though among the best, have little 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
state of the cook-house should be carefully 
supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is the commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of its 
causation which now permits an intelhgeut 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The connection 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been lecogniscd from ancient times, whence 
its old name of paludism ; and the word ” ma- 
laria ” itself imphes the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground. It is now realised that the 
poison is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anoph^ne species. There are only 
a few of the many anophelinea which carry 


malaria, but all arc to be regarded as dangerous. 

The parasite of malaria is a delicate jelly- 
like body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It has 
two life-cycles, one within the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and sexual), the 
other in the stomach and tissues of the mos- 
quito (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
part of the 'sexual cycle 13 prepared for in the 
blood of the human host. 

If the blood of a xiuticut be taken about an 
hour before the occurrence of the ** rigor,” 
(the shivering-fit which marks the commence- 
ment of the attack), and examined in a thin 
film under a high power of the microscope, 
some of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto^ 
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plasm showing minute granules of dark pig* 
ment in their substance. These bodies are 
the parasites. The granules represent the 
result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
red colouring-matter of the blood -cell. The 
latter consequently appears paler than natural 
and is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
called benign tertian fever, if the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is commencing, 
the little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
mto from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre. Later the group of 
spherules has burst through the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
fluid. Many of these free spherules are attack- 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect their entrance 
into other red bJood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual division, taking forty- 
eight hours for the process. On the time 
taken for this cycle to occur depends the 
periodicity of the fever, the attack appear- 
ing every third day, whence the name tertian 
fever. Another variety of malariai parasite, 
not very common in India, takes seventy-two 
hours to complete its cycle, hence called 
the " quartan variety. 

There is also a third kind of parasite called 
the “ mahgnant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
ians the acstivo-autumnal parasite, wluch also 
takes forty-eight hours to go thiough its cyde, 
but wluch gives rise to a more irreguiar fever, 
and has more pernicious effects on the system 
and is also liable to produce severe nervous 
symptoms, such as unconsciousness, often 
ending in death with very high fever Each 
kind of parasite has its special characteristics 
which can be observed by microscopical examin- 
ation. Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in cases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, but 
also to distinguish the particular kind which 
is causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
in the shape of male and female elements, 
which result from some of the parasites which 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing further development in the non- 
human host, which in the case of this parti- 
cular parasite is the mosquito. These sexual 
elements are especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious variety of malaria, 
in the foim of crescentic bodies which obtain 
considerable protection from the phagocytes, 
and many therefore persist for some time m 
such blood. “ Crescents ” appear only in 
malignant fevers, and persons who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the commumty, 
inasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
are mfected from them, thus rendering such 
village or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para- 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos- 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extruding flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter there- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
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property of locomotion, which makes its way 
mto the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture Into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the rods, thereby set free, be- 
come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
an infected mosqmto pushing its proboscis 
into the human skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
blood stream. They then enter red blood 
corpuscles and go through the various cycles 
described above. 

From three to flve days, or as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, sometimes 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and malaise. Tins is soon succeeded by a 
techng of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting. The skin becomes cold and blue 
the shivering is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the ‘‘ ngor ” stage. In this state 
the patient is in gr(‘at distress, and obtains 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
he heaps up over hiinsidf. Although the 
'surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
to 103® or higher. In a quarter of an hour 
or moie the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
be(oniing flushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
complains of throbbing headache. He remains 
thus for a few hours and then occurs the 
” sweating stage,” perspiration breaking out 
about the head and face, and soon extending 
to the whole body. Great relief is experienced 
when this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. During the 
paioxysm the spleen is often enlarged and may 
be the seat of considerable pain. There is 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis. With repeated attacks the 
enlargement of the spleen is liable to become 
permanent, the organ coming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the .so-called “ague cake,” which is common 
among the children of malarious districts. 
Europeans who suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-hcalth in the shape of anaemia, dyspepsia; 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself against the bites of mosquitoes. 
This can be done to a great extent by the use 
of mosquito curtains, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by tram protection is difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling the pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smearing the hands with lemon -grass oil. 
Camps should not be pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of native villages, if it can be avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of quinine 
tabloids. 
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During the cold stage the patient should be^ 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un> | 
less vomiting is present. Quinine should not | 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dis> | 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, I 
should be administered every two or three hours | 
until the skin becomes moist, and throughout 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and when ' 
the stage of perspiration has been reached , the ! 
grains of quinine should be given, and repeated i 
in five grain doses every six hours until the | 
temperature becomes normal. Thereafter the i 
tlrug should be continued for a few' days in , 
doses of five grains twice a day. This is cal- 1 
eulated to ward off a si'cond attack, or, at any j 
late, to reduce its seventy and prevent a third. | 
If there is voniiting, quinine tabloids arc not , 
likely to be digested and absoibcd ; in such 
eases the drug should be given in a mixture i 
dissolved in a dilute acid. The advantage ' 
of quinine tabloids is tliat the unpleasant taste 
IS avoided. 

There arc some severe continuous 
malarial feveis which aiipear to resist tiie ac- 
tion of qumiue. These are the pernicious 


tertian fevers, which so often cause diflftculty 
in diagnosis inasmuch as for a few days they 
may suggest enteric fever, especially to those 
inexperienced in tropical diseases. In such 
cases large doses of quinine are required, the 
skin bemg kept moist meanwhile by a dia- 
phoretic mixture. Some of these fevers last 
tor a week or ionger, but the majority of them 
yield to quinine in three or four days. It is 
in such that an early examination of the blood 
IS so useful. In certain cases of profound 
malarial poisoning or where, for any reason^ 
qmnine does not appear to be acting when 
admmistered by the mouth, recourse must be 
had to tile injection of quinine into the tis- 
sues. This should alw'ays be done by a skilful 
physician, and with special precautions, as 
some cases of tetanus have occurred after 
qmniiie injections taken fiom stock solutions, 
even w’hcn apparently given with every care. 
I'lie “ vapoioles ” prepared by Messrs 
Tiurroughs Wellcome Co., winch consist of 
little glass capsules containing preparations of 
the drug dissolved in steiile and non-irritating 
fluid, appear to be absolutely devoid of risk 
and are very efllcacious. 


TYPHOID 

By Typhoid or Entciic Fever is meant a 
continued fever, lasting tor thiee \ve(>ks or longer, 
due to the entrance into the intestinal canal 
of a paiticular bacillus (the t>phoid bacillus), 
winch not only produces serious abdominal 
trouble but also symptoms referable to a gene- 
ralised infection of the blood by the bacillus 
and the poisons wdiich it engenders. Formerh 
the bcouige of the British Armv in India, es- 
pecially among the younger soldieis, it has 
been reduced to a vciy low' point, thiough the 
prophylactic use ot Sir Almrotli Wright’s 
Vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitar> 
condition of the soldiers’ quaiteis, impiovc- 
ment of water supplies, and skiiiui medical 
treatment. 

** Paiatyphoid ” is a term applied to 
certain fevers w hieli have all the characters ot 
typhoid, but with a rather lower mortality, 
and whicli aie due to inlection by bacilli 
which arc closely i elated to the typhoid 
bacillus. 

The fact that typhoid more fiequently 
attacks the new aiiivals to the tiopics rcndeih 
this, disease one of the risks winch touiists 
have to face, hut this can be minimised bv 
knowledge of the manner m W'hich the typhoid 
bacillus affects an entrance into the system 

Typhoid Fever lias now been shown to be a 
common affection among Indians, coiitraiy 
to what was held some fifteen years ago. In 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard 
Rogers (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum 
of cases for all classes occurs during the hot 
mouths, while the maximum for Bombay is hi 
tiie rainy season. But taking the European 
c«,8CH only he finds that the largest iiumbei 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- 
sons, and considcis that this is due to the 
European bemg most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust, this class of person 


FEVER. 

paying gieater attention now-a-days to the 
condition of tiie water which he drinks . unlike 
the Iiuli.in w'lio will drink water out of the 
nearest tap. 

A-. IS well know'll, infection of typhoid is 
most commonly produced by contamination 
of drinking watci. tli(*at care is therefore 
I necessary in boiluig and filtering drinking 
'water and in protecting the vessels in which 
it IS kept from contamination by dust. In 
i the neighbourhood of all native villages the 
I soil IS laden with animal dejecta which, of course, 

' Is very likely to be associated with disease- 
producing microbes. Hence infection of the 
, food in cook-houses and shops is easily pro- 
duced by the wind carrving the dust from 
I latiines and other foul areas. Uncooked vege- 
tables jiroduccd from gardens watered by 
sew agc-contaimng fluid are also very dangerous, 

, and sliould be avoided by the Indian traveller, 
j Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
1 receive livers laden with organic matter froi i 
i the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
special protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
and when eaten raw aie dangerous. 

I In many cases the onset of the disease is 
j sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit- 
] ing, but in a little less than half the onset is 
insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
I feveri«>h, perhaps with occasional looseness 
of tlic bowels, loss of appetite and a httle sick- 
j ness. He ultimately takes to his bed, generally 
I dating tiie commencement of his illness from 
this event, and there forthwith begins a period 
I of at least three weeks of anxiety for ins fnenda 
' and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, us 
I seen among Europeans in India, is character 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 
The temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, remains at a fairly con- 
stant high level during the second, becomes 
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irregular with daily remissions during the third, 
and in the majority of cases is succeeded by 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the greatest care in dealing with tlic 
patient is required. The bacillus produces 
its most important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certain glandular struc- 1 
turcs in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
formation of these intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications depend The ul- 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of , 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
vessel and produce j larming or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thickness 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing dcaih 
from collapse and peritonitis. This is the 
danger which the physician has in view through- 
out the case. It can only be guarded against 
by the most careful nursing and attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis 
and failure of the heart, especially during the 
third week. During the stage of convales- 
cence the same care has to be taken wdth the 
dietary as the ulcers aie undergoing healing, 
and an error might lead to the rupture of 
one of them when all danger may well be ex- 
pected to have passed. Fmallv, owing to 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence 
IS often attended with prolonged mental de- 
pression. 

In the matter of treatment it is absolutely 
essential that the patient should * have the 
benefit of skilled nursing. Fortunately higlily- 
trained European nurses can now be obtained 
from any populous centre, though occasions 
arise wdi'en the demand exceeds the supply 
If possible two nurses should be obtained for 
day and night duty respectively. Unless it 
is absolutely necessary to remove him, the 
patient should be nursed where he falls ill and 
not sent long distances by tram. At the most 
he should travel to the nearest large towui 
where there is a Civil Surgeon. Treatment 


mainly consists in keeping the fever within 
hounds, and thereby sparing the strain on the 
heart which is great duiing the three weeks 
of continued fever. This is effected in great 
part by the system of hydiothcrapy, that is, 
treating the patient by continued tepid baths 
or by trequent sponging with tepid water to 
which a little toilet vinegar should be added 
There is no special drug which is of any use 
m aborting the fever, but this does not mean 
that drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary the complications, which aie many, 
will be detected as they arise by the careful 
physician, and tlicre is no disease which tries 
more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
convalescence what seems fo be an almost 
hopeless case Abdominal distension, for in- 
stance, is a frequent and serious complication 
. in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
soon as detected. It results partly from the 
decomposition of the intestinal contimts, paitly 
from loss of the muscular tone of the bowel. 
It hinders the respiration and the action of 
the heart, and favours the occuirence of per- 
foration Diet consists almost entirely of 
i milk, cither pure, diluted with bailey water 
or whey, or as a jt^lly. 

Lastly a word should be said about the im- 
portance of typhoid inoculation to those in- 
tending to travel in India or the tropics. It 
is better to have Wright’s prophylactic vaccine 
injected before leaving home, but if this is not 
' done, it should be submitted to on arrival in 
' Bombav. In the majority of cases tlie only 
discomlort resulting is a little passing tender- 
ness at the site of inoculation . in some cases 
' there arc a few hours of fever • and in the 
i w'orst tlie patient feels out-of-sorts for twenty- 
four hours The inoculation (with a larger 
dose) should be repeated on the eighth day. 
Attention to this small precaution as a routine 
measure would obviate most of the catas- 
troplies which we witness on occasions among 
“ globe-trotters " who have come to the 
country lor pleasure or health. 


DYSENTERY. 


The term Dysentery is applied to seveial 
forms of infective inflammation of the laige 
bowel, in which the principal symptoms are 
griping, abdominal pain, fiequent straining, 
and the passage of a large number of evacuations 
characterised by the presence of blood and 
mucus. The changes which take place occur 
in the mucous membrane of the laige bowel, 
and are first an acute catarrh succeeded by 
ulceration moie or less extensive, and some- 
times going on to gangrene. 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in 
fact common in Eastern countries, and m 
Egypt. It Is liable to arise in epidemic form 
especially among armies m the field. It is 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and 
by the infection of food by dust and flies. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- 
rieties of micro-organisms but for all practical 
purposes may be said to be divided into two 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- 


tery, and the otiier caused by a bacillus des . 
cubed by Hhiga and known as bacillary dysen- 
tery. The latter form is more common in 
Japan and m the north-eastein side of the 
Indian peninsula , the amcebic form being that 
most coininonly seen in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The bacillary form is characterised 
by the presence of a very large number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even moio m the twenty-four hours. In 
the aincehie form there are seldom more than 
twenty evacuations in the day, and there is 
less fever and general depression than in the 
bacillary variety. In the amoebic form there 
13 greater tendency to thickening of the bowel 
wall, and to the dangerous complication or 
sequel of abscess of the liver. 

After a few days of severe illness should the 
patient recover there is a danger that the dis- 
ease may become chionic, a condition which 
13 associated with emaciation and profound 
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w'esjtiiess. The chronic form Is also more 
likely to eventuate from the amoebic tyj^. 

The frequency with which it attacks Euro- 
peans In India may be judged from the admis- 
sions of the European soldiers into hospital, the 
figures of admissions for each of the years 1910 
and 1911 being 7 '7 per thousand of strength. 

The treatment of the bacillary form with an 
anti-dysenteric serum has had good results. 
In the amcebic form most Indian physicians 
still rely, and rightly so, on the use of ipecac- 
uanha. This has to be given with particular 
precautions and with a previous dose of opium 


to diminish the liability to vomiting, h 
cently, thanks to the work of Leonard Roger 
a valuable drug has been placed in our hand 
in the form of emetine, an alkaloid derive 
from the ipecacuanlia root; and winch whe 
injected into the deeper layers of tiie skii 
gives all the good results of ipecacuanha witl 
'out its unpleasant efiects. It is of specia 
value in the case of childerii in whom acut 
dysentery is a very serious disease. Wfe hav 
hereby obtained one more efficient weapoi 
in the contest with one of the common disease 
of India. 


ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 


There are several varieties and causes of 
abscess of the liver but the term is apphed in 
India to the single abscess which frequently 
forms as the result of amoebic dysentery, the 
latter generally preceding but sometimes 
being concomitant with the formation of the 
abscess. It is one of the scouigcs of the Euro- 
pean in India, and is especially to be dreaded 
on account of the high mortality. Taking 
ail the cases together, including the acute and 
cluonic and all classes of the community, the 
death rate Is about sixty per cent., but this 
will probably be reduced by recent improve- 
ments in the metliods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The latest annual report of the Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the Government of 
India states that next to enteric fever, hepatic 
abscess is the most frequent cause of death 
among European troops, but tlie admissions 
and deaths on account of it have decreased 
greatly during recent years. The report also 
notes that the decrease in the number of cases 
of liver abscess is coincident with an equally 
steady fall in the number of admissions to 
hospital for alcoholism. 

The disease is most liable to attack those 
who, in addition to having had an attack of 
dysentery, have indulged, not necessarily to 
excess, in alcohol and general good liMng, and 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in their 
habits. It is often preceded by continued 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less 
uneasiness in the liver region, or the latter 
organ may be acutely enlarged and very tender. 
In many cases the exact diagnosis is often a 


matter of anxiety, but greater precision is now 
possible as we have come to recognise what 
Rogers has called the presujipurative stage of 
amcebic hepatitis, which is very amenable 
to treatment by ipecacuanha or injections 
of emetine. The use of this method will often 
prevent the case going on to the dangerous 
c'ondition of abscess, which when it has once 
definitely forimjd can only be dealt with by 
jirompt operation, which m itself has a high 
mortality. Further aid is now obtained by 
special examination of the blood and by the use 
of the X-rays, which will often clear up a doubt- 
ful case 

The abscess generally forms in the right 
lobe of the liver Should it form on the left 
side It is especially liable to rupture into one 
of the internal organs. 

The same complication may eventuate when 
the abscess forms on the right side. Here 
the principal point of rupture is into the right 
lung, the contents of the abscess being suddenly 
evacuated, in some cases without much warn- 
ing, and nature thereby eftecting a cure. Such 
a termination however is not desirable as heal- 
ing will take place quicker by surgical means. 

There are some abscesses which are exceed- 
ingly insidious, it often happening that patients 
aie sent home with a fever associated with 
general loss of health and weight, where the 
existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
even be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
of hepatic abscess suddenly occur and cleai up 
the case • or the correct diagnosis may obtrude 
itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 


Plague is a disease of very great antiquity; 
Its ravages and symptoms have been described 
with remarkable accuracy by the old historians, 
such as Procopius. Kot many years ago it 
appeared to be a disease of historical interest 
only, but the present pandemic, which com- 
menced about 1894, has made it a subject of the 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the 
British Empire. It was in March 1894 that it 
first became promment in Canton, and thereafter 
it spread to Hongkong. Macao and Pakboi, and 
BO along the whole of the Southern China Coast. 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 1896, 
but it was not until the end of September that 


it became noticeable in that part of the native 
city known as Mandvi, in which the great grain 
supplies are collected, and wheiem consequently 
there is an enormous rat population. In Oc- 
tober of the same year the presence of the 
pestilence was officially acknowledged. Every- 
thing which the limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject at chat time suggested, was done to check 
its spread; but, in spite of all eiforts, the pesti- 
lence spread front the infected city throughout 
the greater portion of the Peninsula, and W'hiie 
its ravages of late years have not been so terrible 
as at its first appearance, yet the disease still 
takes its annual toll of human life, and it has 
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apparently become one of the endemic diseases 
of India. According to the official figures, 
Plague since its appearance has been respon- 
sible for more than seven and a half million 
deaths within the limits of the Indian Empire 
These figures should perhaps be increased by 
about fifteen to twenty per cent., due to defect 
in the registration of the causes of deaths and 
also to the fact that the disease often simulates 
other maladies for which it is likely to be 
mistaken by an uneducated population. 

Plague is an acute infection of the blood by 
a bacillus which was discovered by Kitasato 
in Hongkong in 1894. It generally affects its 
entry by the skin, on which it is deposited by 
the rat-flea. At the site of deposit a small 
pustule 18 occasionally found which soon forms ! 
a superficial ulcer. In such cases iiillammation 
and distention of the lymphatics may be noticed 
running from the neighbourhood of the small 
and painful ulcer to the nearest group of glands. 
These will bo found to be enlarged and ex- 
quisitely tender, the tenderness being out of 
all proportion to the size of the glandular en- 
largement and to the amount of local inflam- 
mation. This glandular enlargement is called 
the Bubo, which has given the name to the 
most common form of the pest— Bubonic 
Plague. 

With the appearance of the Bubo, or even a 
day or so before it, there is evidence of a general 
infection of the system, in the shape of extreme 
prostration, mental confusion, a furred tongue, 
and fever which is generally high The pulse 
is accelerated, and while at the outset, especi- 
ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 
to be full and bounding, there is soomir or later, 
generally soon, evidence of early failure of the 
strength of the cardio-vascular systtun The 
pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
sounds feeble. As the case progresses, the 
primary ulcer will enlarge and become of an 
angry appearance, the Bubo will also enlarge 
and the tissues around the inflamed lymphatics 
will bo swollen and oedomatous To this 
variety the term “ cellulo-cutanoous plague” has 
been applied. The spreading ulcer, which is 
really a local gangrene, has been described as 
the plague ” carbuncle ** ; these forming on 
the skin of those affected were often referred 
to by old historians as a prominent feature in 
many ancient epidemics. 

These cases however are somewhat un- 
common. I'lie usual variety met with is the 
Acute Bubonic Plague. In this the iiaticut is 
attacked with fever, and all the general symp- 
toms of an acute infection, and on the first, 
second or sometimes the third day of the illness 
the characteristic bubo appears The common 
site IS among the glands of the groin, for the 
reason that those glands receive the lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from tlie lower 
portion of the trunk up to the level of 
the navel, a larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites for 
Bubo formation are the arm-pits, the glands 
of the neck, those about the angle of the jaw 
and below the chin, and very rarely the little 
gland on the inner side and just above the 
elbow, and the small glands behind the knee 
joint. In some cases, generally in association 
with Buboes in the groin, the deep glands of the 
abdomen can be felt to be enlarged. 


Plafhie Buboes are of different kinds 
and it is a matter of some importance in con- 
nection with treatment and the outlook as re- 
gards recovery, to recognise the type of Bubo 
present m each particular case. The common 
variety is the "softening bubo.” The en- 
largement increases somewhat rapidly and the 
hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy mass 
around which is a limited amount of serous 
effusion into the subcutaneous tissues. If the 
patient lives till the fifth day or thfreabouts 
this bubo will feel like a tightly stuffed pin- 
cushion, or may give the experienced examine* 
the signs, that the contents are of a fluid nature. 
On incision, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
gland will be evacuated, and under suitable 
treatment the cavity, though largo, will heal 
up within a week or so. When those softening 
Buboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced ; such are not 
unfroqucntly encountered arooiig the poor, who 
have not received adequate attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic. 

Another variety of bubo obtains when the 
glands inflame and harden, the inflammation 
being BO acute that the blood supply of the part 
IS obstrueti'd and the whole of the affected area 
sloughs out, leaving a large superficial ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance. Tnese 
buboes are found whore the inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense tissues, as In 
front of the ears and in the region of the groin. 
To this kind the term " indurated bubo ” has 
been apph(‘d. Another variety the " oedoma- 
tous bubo ” occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
and In them the serous effusion into the tissues 
around the glands, present to a less extent in 
the common type is the essential feature. The 
whole arm-pit or the side of the neck may be 
distended ov the aceiimulation of fluid under 
the skin. It is an extremely distressing kind 
of bubo, as the pain is great and nearly all the 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind the 
‘ hard late bubo,” which appears after about 
a fortnight in (sasos simulating tyjjhoid fever, 
and lastly there are sonie soft buboes which aborii 
and shrink with the rapid subsidence of the 
lever — the "shrinking bubo ” The fever 
continues from the outset with slight emis- 
sions, it is geiK rally about 10‘i® to J04® , but 
it may rise to a great height from almost the 
initial rigor. On the third day the temperature 
tends to approach the normal, and almost 
immediately rises again Should it rise to a 
point above that of the maximum temperature 
preceding the remission the outlook is bad; 
but in cases which are likely to do well it rises 
to a point which is leas than that of the pre- 
ceding maximum, and after about three days 
gradually tails to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on the amount of the 
uippuration in the buboes and their local con- 
dition. 

It Is to be understood that this disease is of 
such great virulence to human beings, on account 
of the early appearance of the plague bacillus 
in the blood-stream, that there are many in- 
btancea in which death occurs before the bubo 
has had time to undergo the changes described 
above or even to form. The more acute cases 
are also liable to be a typical in their mode of 
onset. Some Are taken with a wild delirium 
in which they are likely to attack those about 
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them: others suffer from vomiting of blood 
followed by rapid failure of the heart and death : 
pregnant women miscarry and practically all 
of thorn die : and lastly there are cases where 
the general and local symptoms are slight and 
yet failure of tlio heart may suddenly ensue 
within a few hours of the onset. These so- 
called “fulminant** cases are generally met 
with at the commencement of every epidemic* 
in some of the descriptions of medisoval epi- 
demics thfy seem to have been in the majority, 
and it is on account of those that plague epi- 
demics appear so terrible to the occupants of 
the plague-stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a large majority of cases w'hich 
allow some scope for medical skill. The con- 
dition of the patient after the full development 
of the symptoms is always one which gives 
rise to great anxiety. The mental condition 
becomes dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
siderably the distress of the suffeicr, is neverthe- 
l('ss an indication of the action of the plague 
poison on the nerve centres. The eyes art 
suffused and often acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a secondary pneumonia or the onset ol 
an acute bronchitis, the direct result of the 
failure of the heart If the latter progresses 
the breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uncountable at the wrist, the 
skin cold and clammy, and towards the end 
covered by profuse perspiration : finally, the 
breathing becomes irregular, and after sowral 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his last. 

In other cases however improvement startb 
about the fourth day, the temperature gradually 
falls, and the mind clears : the bubo suppu- 
rates In due course and heals up, and the patient 
passes into a slow convaleeceuce, but which is 
sometimes retarded by the formation of ciiToiue 
abscesses, boils, attaciis of heart failure or ot 
palpitation : or ulcers of the eyeball with 
infection of the whole globe and conse'iucnt 
loss of sight. Son>e recover with permanent 
mental enfeubleracnt, or persistent tremors 
of the limbs with difficulty in speaking with 
clearness. 

Septicaemic Plague. 

This terra is applied to certain forms of acute 
plague where buboes do not form, or wliere 
there is uniform but slight enlargement 
of glands in various parts of the body with symp- 


{ toms of a general blood infection. The term 
is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
I bubonic plague are really septicaenuc from the 
i outset. TliChC cases are either acute, ending 
I fatally about the third day or sooner : or are 
, sub-acute, with symptoms simulating typhoid 
' fever, ending fatally in about a fortnight. In 
' the acute cases large dusky patches of blood- 
; effusions beneath the skin, the so-called plague 
spots, are sometimes found ; and there may be 
I hfiomorrhages from the stomach or bow'cls. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prohfe- 
rates in the lung and causes rapid consoUdation 
I ot large patches of the lung tissue scattered 
, irregularly throughout the organs ; with a con- 
'■ sidcrable amount of oedema, so that the lungs 
' are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes llUed with reddish trothy 
I lluid which contains the plague bacillus in almost 
pure culture. The fever is very high and the 
' interference with respiration immediate, and 
j death occurs from the second to the fourth day, 
A curious fact about pneumonic plague is that 
I one such case is liable to give rise to others of 
the same type. 

Treatment of the Disease. 

j Ko serum or antitoxin has so far proved of 
, value in dimimslung the mortality of the sick. 
, Much can, however, be done by medical tieat- 
meiit. Absolute i(‘st is required and the patient 
should not even be allowed to sit up in bed. 
Drugs which act as heart stimulants are requir- 
ed almost from the outset, and frequently tlieso 
have to be admiiiisteied bv the skm as well as 
! the mouth. The buboes should bo fomented 
, till they soften, and incised as soon as fluid is 
; foimed. Foi the pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of oxygen gas gives relief. This 
can be obtained iii India without much diffi- 
: culty. Careful nursing is essential, and fluid 
j nourishment must bo given legularly in an 
j easily assimilable form, and complications have 
j to be met* as they arise. As regards prophy- 
laxis by means of Half lane’s Plague prophy- 
‘ lactic which is manufactured in enoimous quan- 
I titles at the Dacteriologicdl Government La- 
boratory at Parcl, it may be said that its use 
j gives a threefold chance of escape from attack 
} and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
per cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwise known as Dandy fever 
or Breakbone fever, is rather common m India 
and is generally present in the larger towns, but 
as it appears in manifold forms and various wri- 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought to be less cotnmon than 
it really is. On occasions it gives rise to very 
wide-spread epidemics. In 1902 there was an ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during the rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse. 


sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
it is often overlooked, and intense pain. These 
pains constitute the patient’s cluef complaint. 
They are generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or m some of the joints either 
large or small. Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain in the limbs, but there is intense pain 
behind the eyes. The fever lasts for three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis Sometimes 
there is Intense sliooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect to the case, 
yet a fatal Issue is almost unknown. After the 
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four days of intenso suflenna the fever sub- prolonged ; in very rare cajses there is a third 
aides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time attack. 

a second rash appears, most marked over the There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of the case From its likeness to rheumatism the sali* 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark cylates are generally used, and perhaps reUeve 
red colour, often very like the rash of scarlet the pains. This drug should be combined with 
fever, or it may be like that of measles. With an ordinary fever mixture large doses of bro- 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- mide should be given for the headache, and the 
side. During convalescence the iiatient is much excruciating pains must be treated with mor 
depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid jihia. 

Sometimes also pain staits agiun in one ot the It i*? often impossible to distinguish the malady 
loints, or he is crippled by stiffness of the back from influenza until the appearance ot the rash, 
or of several of the joints. After a shorter or It Is believed that the poison is conveyed by 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
attack of fever and pain comes on which runs has characters wluch aic analogous to the virus 
the same course but as a rule less sevcie and of Yellow Fc\er. 


CHOLERA. 


T’lns Is one of the most imjiortant diseascb 
of India, having been endemic tlierein for many I 
hundreds of yoais. It is always present in the 
country, and bometirncs extends over large dis- 
tricts generally from soiiio eiowdcd centre such , 
as the bite of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis- 
persed over the countiy-bidc by the rctunimg 
bands of pilgrims. 'I’lic deaths lu British India 
from this disease in 1911 numbered three hun- 
dred and fifty- four thousand and in the loUowmg 
year four hmidred and seven thousand. The 
disease is of special importance to the numerous ' 
pilgrims both on going to and returning from 
Mecca 

It IS essentially a water-borne disease and the 
exciting cause is the “ comma bacillus dib- 
covered by Koch, so called fiom Its shape when 
isolated and stained. The dejecta ot a pei.son 
sutfciirig from the diseasi*, ^\llcn contaimuat- 
lug the soil, arc habie to get washed by the rams 
into some water-supply , wdiich may become 
the source of almost unlimited infection. Such 
contaminated drinking water is lendercd in- 
nocuous bv boiling, or filtration through a Tas- 
teur-Chamberland filter. The importance of 
Koch’s discovery, thcrefoie, lay in the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the poison was Chsentially 
water-borne. It can also be conveyed by flies ' 
settling on food. 

The disease has an incubation pciiod of from 
two to seven days. After a premonitory 
diarrhoea with colicky pains Idsting for half 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former having the peculiar charact cr of rice-water. 
The poison may be so intense that death takes 
place before the purging appears, the so-callcd 
“cholera sicca,” In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the skin shrunken, the heart weak, 
the surface tcmperatuie below normal, though 
the temperature taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There is a cunous 
pinched expression of the face with deeply sunk- 
en eyes, and the patient endeavours to com- 
municate his wishes or fears in a hoarse whis- 
per, He is further distressed by painful cramps in 


I the muscles of the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions ot the kidneys 
Death geiUTally takes place in this the algid 
state. Should the patient survive he p!t,3scs 
into tht' stage of reaction, the untavourable symp- 
toms disappeaimg and gradually passing into 
eonvaiesecnce. In some of tht'se cases which 
give liopc's of recovery tiicrc is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state rc-appcanng and 
death taking place. It has locentlv been re- 
cognised as a cause of the dissemination of the 
disi'ase, that patients who have recovered wull 
continue to dischargo the bacillus for many 
weeks 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to watci supplies, and in boiling and filtering as 
a nutter of loutine in Indian hie All the dis- 
charges fiom the sick should be treated with 
di'-intectaiits, and soiled clothing and Imm des- 
tioved People w'ho have to tour in cholcia- 
slrickcn districts, or who go on shooting ex- 
cursions, or W'ho find themselves in the midst 
of a cliolcra outbreak should undergo inocula- 
tion with Jlallkine's previuitive vaccine. Two 
inoculations are required, tlie second being 
more intense in its eltects. The temporary 
symptoms which may arise alter the inocula- 
tion arc sometimes severe, being always more 
marked tliau aftei inoculation against typhoid, 
but the piotection afiorded more than makes 
up for the temporary inconvenience endured. 

During the choi(3ra season the mildest cases 
ot diarihcra shuuld be brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than otti'^rs to contract the dLscase. 

Tri'atment mdinly resolves itself into meeting 
the extieme coUapse w ith stimulants and warmth. 
'lh(‘rt J.S great tt'mptation to adrainistiT opium 
but in Bonip cases this is not unattended with 
danger, and in others there is no capacity left 
111 tht, patient for the absorption of drugs ad- 
ministered by the mouth, 'i he mortality has. 
However, been reduced bv the injection ot saline 
fluid into the skin or directly into the veins, 
and also by the intioduction of saline fluid of 
particular strength into the abdominal cavity* 
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KALA-AZAR. 


I’liis is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
ciated with great cnlaigement of the Bjileen 
and some enlargement ot the hvci, extreme 
emaciation, and a fevei of a peculiar type 
characterised by i emissions for short periods, 
and due to infection bv a parasite of lemark- 
ablo characteis which have only leceiitly been 
worked out. It is attended with a vciy high 
mortality, about 96 per cent., and has up to 
the present resisted all methods of treatment, 
although some patients appear to improve 
for a time, only in the majoiity of cases to 
relapse latei. 

It is endemic in ^ssam, from which it has 
invaded Bengal, and is now otten seen m Cal- 
cutta. It is also fairly otten met with in Mad- 
ras, though it IS said that the cas !s are imported 
ones. It IS very rarely seen m Bombay, and 
then only in immigrants from infected local- 
ities, though there appeals to be a mild en- 
demic centre in Jabalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; so it IS hkely to be more frequently 
met with on the w’ostern side of India. It has 
caused great mortality among the toohes on 
the tea-plantations ot Assam, especially among 
the children ; but under the recent measures 
ot prophylaxis which have been put into force 
since knowledge, has been acquired about its 
leal nature and method ot «piud,(i, the ra^ages 
ot the disease are hkely to be limited. It is 
very raie among lOuropoans and then almost 
entirely among those who have been long in 
India or who have been born and bred in the 
country . 

Infection seems generally to start m the 
cold weather. 'J'heie is tever with rigors, and 
piogressive wasting and loss of eneigy. The 
temperatuie chart is a curious one, the fever 
showing two remissions during the tw'enty- 
tour hours. Diarihoea is common, especially 
during the later stages of the disease. Ihe 


spleen enlarges early and is generally of enor- 
mous size produemg bulging of the abdomen. 
A remarkable feature is the tendency to the 
formation of ulcers, which in many cases, 
especially in children, takes the form of a 
gangicnous ulceration of the mouth and cheek. 
l)(*ath usually occurs from some intercurrent 
inllaiumatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and hver 
during hfe, and can be obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters. In 
this state it is known as tlie Leishman-Bonovan 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Bogers in suit- 
able media and under low temperatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that is 
tail-possessing, oiganisrn. How this peculiar 
organism develops outside the human host 
18 not yet completely known. It is certainly 
a house-mfection, wluch accoimts for the 
manner in which whole families have been 
swept oft, one member after another, its 
progress has been stayed by moving families 
Irom their infected housi'S and burning down 
their foimer quarters. This, and other facts 
connected wuth its spiead, have suggested 
that the agent for conveying the poison from 
man to man is the common bed-bug, and 
Patton has succeeded m developing the flagel- 
late stage in this creature when fed on the 
blood of the sick. 

Theie is a severe form of ulceration of the 
skin known as “ Delhi Jioil ” from which 
oiganisms vciy similar to the Leishman-Dono- 
van body were obtained many years aga 
'rhese bodies have also been cultivated outside 
tlie human host and found to develop into a 
llagellated oiganism. The two parasites, though 
closely allied, are nevertheless distinct. 


INFLUENZA. 


Duiing 1918 a peculiar and cxceptionallj 
widcspiead epidemic oi inlluenza aiipeaied, 
which afteeted the inhabitants ot piactitallj 
evciy continent This et)idcmic not onlv 
caused, directly oi indirectly, a Veiy large num- 
bei of deatlis, which in India alone weie com- 
puted to exceed li\e millions, but kit behind it a 
legacy of minor ailments with const'quent na- 
tional debility. Ihe economic c fleet tluough 
the disoigain/ation ot tiade cannot be estimated 
but must ha\e been Very gicat. Although 
previously severe) and worldwide epidemics 
have been kiiown to occur, m none were the 
spread and moitahty so alarming as m the 
epidemic of 1918 feo fai as it aifcctcd India, 
the epidemic ot the Summer months ussuiued 
a mild foim ot the disease. Alter an ajipartnl 
de’partuie it reappeared m a viiulent and vcr> 
fatal form during the Autniim months and then 
seemingly disappeared at the end ot the jeai. 
In fact ^is was not so as small localised epi- 
demics have occurred and spoiadic eases have 
continued throughout 1919, 


! A report on the outbreak by Major Norman 
' Wlute, IMS, Sanitary Commissioner with 
j tlu tnoveiiiment of India, states that there is 
no doubt whatcvei that the virus of influenza 
IS a living germ capable of being transmitted 
diieetl> fiom man to man 'J'hc nature ot this 
glim IS still a matter about which dogmatic 
a.sseitions arc unwariaiited. The so-called 
mfiuen/a bacillus was icrtainly. almost con- 
stantly piesent m the cases investigated during 
the second severe epidemic wave in India ; 
It docs not appear to hav e been demonstrated 
frequently during the early mild stages of 
the epidemic Whether the influenza bacillus 
IS the true euuso of the disease or merely a 
lonstajit concomitant is a question that is open 
to doubt. Becent observations that have been 
made in France indicate the possibility that 
the true cause ol the disease is in some stage of 
its hfc history ultramicroscopic, or in other 
words a germ so miimtely minute that the 
highest powers ot the microscope are unable to 
demonstrate it. Be the primary cause of in- 
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fluenza what it may, the mortality of the recent 
outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary j 
infections with other disease-producing germs, ! 
notably the pneumococcus, the germ Mhioh | 
commonly causes pneumonia. The pneumo 
coccus was constantly associated with fatal cases 
in India. Much ol the mortality m Eimland 
and other European countries was ascribed to 
secondary infection with a streptococcus — 
another disease-producing germ. No con- 
stant association of germs of this lattor class 
with severe influenza cases was noted in India 
though its occurrence has been reported, for 
example for Assam With regard to the 
relative incidence ot the disease among various 
classes of the population, opr information is 
at present meagre Among trooiis serving in i 
India, the incidence of the disease was greater 
among British than among Indians, though 
the Indian moi-talitv rate was V(tv considei- 
ably in excess of the Ifritisli Kor IJriiisli 
troops the hospital admission rate per thoiisuid 
of strength was 218 2 for influenza and f 1 foi 
pneumonia, as compared with 1 15 0 and 20 2 


for Indian troops. The death rates for British 
troops were 8*96 for influenza and 0*65 for 
pneumonia, as compared with 15 21 and 6*18 
resp<*etivelv, tor Indian troops The normal 
[ incidence of pneuinoma among Indian troops 
; IS nearly four times tliat among British troops. 
A studv of the figures hitherto n'Ctuved mdicaU's 
that innuen/a as expiTumced m India was 
e'speciallv fatal liitw eon the ages of 10 and 40, 
and that females snifered to a somewhat 
greater degree than mah's. 

Influenza is a disease, which exhibits an in- 
tense infoetiVity and an incubation period which 
IS ri'lativolv Vcr\ short, i r , from 0 to 48 hours. 
H IS commonly Ix'Iu'Ved that the disease is 
spread bv the infected secretions of the throat 
and nose of inti'cted pcraoiis, finding lodgment 
in the nose and throat ol umiiteeted people 
The commonest inc.ins bv which this occuiw i« 
by eoughmg and sni'ezing. c'^pecially m confined 
spaces JVfethods of prelimtion tlieii consist of 
ineienting co mm iiii nation of mfeetiou by these 
thamiels. 


Drug Culture. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs 
In India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and by Mr. Biuan Smgh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dchra Dun 
have lately been published. Mr Hooper, in 
his paper, states that oiic-hulf of the drugs in 
the British Phamiacopajia are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given as those that could be grown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention ol 
cultivators and capitalists — 

Belladonna, most of wlilch is still imported, 
grows well m the Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0*4 to 0*45 per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis IS quite acclimatised on the Niigins 
growing there witliout any attention. Tlu 
Madras Store Department obtains all its le- 
quirements from Ootucamund, and the leaf ha‘^ 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is a native of the tcmpeiate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was introduc- 
ed into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, lu 
1840, and it has been steadily cultivated thcie 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success in the hilly parts of India, and 
it only rcqmres care and attention to raise it 
m sufficient amount to make it commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes in 
the Nilgins, and tliere is no reason why the 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs ) tor the 
Medical Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtamed from Ootacamuud. 

Mr. Puran Smgh discussed the subject In a 
number of the “Indian Forester In 1914 : he 

states that most of the drugs in the British Phar- 
xnacopceia grow wild in India, and that there is 
already a large export trade for some of them. 
Pe adds , however, that materials collected at 


1 random cannot be expected to fetch full puces, 

I as they seldom come up to standard quality, 

I and he adds “ The few drugs that are not indi- 
I genous to Jndia could easily be made to grow in 
1 some part or other of this vast land. The great 
advantage accruing fiorn tlie systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs 18 that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 

I The variation in the quality of wild-grown drugs 
1 IS sometimes a very seiious drawback to finding 
j a piofllaide market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is au 
illustration m point Tins plant was discover- 
I ed by Sir George Watt m tlie year 1888, an 
j now% even after twenty-four yeais, m which 
1 it has been ahowm to be identical wut h tlic Ame- 
1 rican drug tliat is being employed for pnarmu- 
I ccutK al purposes, it still romains unrecognised 
by the British Pliarmaeopocia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “Chemist and Diuggist” some 
tune ago, is solely due to tlie uncertainty wliich 
still exists as to its physiological activity 
Mr, Smgh also points out that the Indian 
' consumers of medicine dejicnd mostly on herbs 
I growing wild in tlie Forests, the more import.- 
ant of these jirobablv numbering at least 1 000. 

I This inland trailc IS very large, the possibifities 
jin the Punjab alone being put at lls. 50,00,000. 
He nieutions saffron, liquorice, and Salop as 
1 pioducts exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Smgh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade in medicinal 
products found growing wild in Indian forests 
m ordei to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preser'^- 
cd. Inquiiies should be instituted as to tiie 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extendmg the artificial propagation. 
It 18 to provide data to induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Smgh advocates the formation of some body 
to go into the matter. He suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by those in this coun- 
try who are interested m extending the ruIMire 
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of drugs in the British Empire. The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root in the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome arc 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
in regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there is also always the danger of o^e^- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 

Sandalwood Oil is, by far the most, Im- 
portant perfumery product of India The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers It grows best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous in character. Although in rndi 
soil it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood 18 formed, and at an altitude of 700 feet 
it is said to be totally devoid of scent. The, 
best yield of oil is obtained from trees growing 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feet, but the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. 

Palmarosa Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or “ Turkish geranium oil ” is another 
of the principal perfume products of India. 
It is derived from the grass, Cymbopoqon Martifu^ 
which IS widely distiibuted m India, where it 
is known as “Motya.” (JingergraHS is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a diffeicnt variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain gi'raniol, the pro- 
portion in palmarosa bung fiom 75 to 95 per j 
cent, and in gmgergrass generally less than 70 , 
per cent These oils are U8(‘d in soap, perfumery, I 
and for scenting hair oils and pomades. | 

Lemongrass Oil is derived from Cymbopogon \ 
fUratus and Cymbopogon flexuosna. The former ' 
IS a native of Bengal, and is largely cultivated | 
all over India, but the oil distilled on the Malabar i 
Coast and Cochin is derived principally from 
C. Jlexuosus. 1 

Vetiver, or Cirs-CDS , is a perennial grass, 
Vetivera zizanotdes, found along the Coromandel 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in 
most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are practically odourless and only used 
for thatching and weaving purposes. T’he 
roots are used in perfumery and in the manu- 
facture of mats and baskets. 

The Malabar Cardamom, Elettaria carda- 
momum, is the source of the seeds official in the 
British and other Pharmacopoeias Cardamom 
oil of commerce is, however, not distilled from 
this variety on account of the high price, but 
IS obtained almost exclusively from the long 
cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
m Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a 
carnunative and is also employed by perfumers 
in France and America. 

CosTUS Root (the root of Saussurea lappa) 
is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
lbs. are collected annually. It is exported in 
large quantities to China where it is used for 
inc'cnsp. It Is also used to protect shawls and 


clothes from the attacks of insects. Its odour 
resembles that of orris root. 

Blxtmea Balsamifera is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used in China for ritualistic 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com- 
po.site IS found in the Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India. It IS widely distributed in India 
and IS used by the natives against flics and 
other insects. 

Eucalyptus plantations are situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacarnund, Coonoor, 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
5,500 to 8,400 feet, the best being at from 
i 7,200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
I region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
with a well-distributed rainfall of about 50 
1 to 80 inches ; although frosts occur, the winters 
. are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown 
' The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rock, 

I IS rich and deep in some parts, shallow and 
I poorer in others. A large factory is being built 
I tor the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
I caraund. It is believed there is a considerable 
I tiituic for the undertaking, provided a siiffieient 
supply of the leaves is available. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 

Government Cinchona plantations were 
started in India m 1862 from seed introduced 
by 8ir Clements Maikham from South America, 
of which the plant is a native There are two 
mam centres, Darjeeling and the Nilgin Hills, 
in both localities a portion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
produce is either sold to the Government or 
exported Several species of cinchona arc 
cultivated in India : namely, Cinchona suc- 
cirubra (red baik), C, calisaya and ledgenanu 
(yellow bark), and C. officinalis (crown bark) 
The commonest species in Darjeehng is C. 
/edgeriana, and in Southern India C officinalis 
A hybiid form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
botii emchona febrifuge and quinine are made. 
Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
nine 18 nowadays imported for Government 
purposes. 

THE Report of the Government cinchona 
plantations and factory in Bengal for 1917-18 
stated that the total expenditure of all sorts 
from 1900-01 to 1917-18 is nearly Rs. 47,00, 000, 

I the total revenue Rs. 77,73,700 and the surplus 
I Rs. 30,73,700. In addition to this surplus 
1 assets are 2,514 acres Cinchona at Rs. 6,78,057 ; 
3,142 acres afforested at Rs. 2,41,703 ; factory 
I products in stock Rs. 4,53,532, bark and oil 
I Rs. 40,000, or a total of over 13 lakhs all 
j at co-it price. While th(‘ financial results mav 
I be claimt'd as satisfactory, still more so is the 
! ioct that the Department has so far met the 
great demand for quinine. During the three 
years 1915-18 over 192,000 lbs. have been issu'd, 
a quantity exceeding the total issues for 22 
years from 1887, when quinino was first mnd(‘ 
in the factory, to 1908. A great part of the 
extra demand has been for the armies, so that 
the department can claim, in so far as the supply 
of quinine has prevented the disablement 
of large numbers of men by malaria 
in fever stricken regions, to have given 
valuable aid in the war. One of the moBt 
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far-n^aching measures of modern times for the 
benefit of the health of the people of India has 
been Sir George King’s system of having 
quinine, locally produci^d from cinchona, 
made up in 7-gialn packets and sold 
(since 1896-7) for a quarter anna (one 


farthing) at every post ottlco in India. 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the in- 
habitants of fever-stricken tracte. In the year 
j 1912-13, 10,694 lbs. of quinine were sold at 
' the post ofiicos. 


DRUGS MANUFACTURE COMMITTEE. 


In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accept- 
ed a proposal tor the formation of a Drugs 
Manufacture Committee to investigate the 
possibilities of the cultivation ot medicinal 
plants in India and the manutacturc of drugs 
trom them on a commercial scale The Gov- 
ernment of India acted on this recommend- 
ation and appointed a Committee whose 
primary tunctions will be to investigate (1) 
the possibilities of the cultivation ot medicinal 
plants in India, and (2) the maiuifacture of 
drugs from them on a commercial scale 

With reg.ard to (1), the Committee will consi- 
der the various lines on which the investigation i 
can bi'st be undertaken, while, in connection 
with (2), it will consider the present position 
as regard the manufacture of drugs in Indi.i 
trom indiseiious products and the Indian 
requirements of such drugs as havt* until now 
been imported from abroad As soon as exp'ii- 
ence h.vs proved that any drugs can be manu- 
factured at Government Mi'dieal Store Depots 
at a suiliciently low cost, private enterprise will 
be invited to undertake Its manufacture It 
was announced in Fi'bruarv 1920, that 
considerable progress had been made and 
that several articles w'hieh before the war wen 
imported were being manufactured m India 

I’hc Secretarv of the Drugs jVranufacture 
Committee should be addressed at the ofiici 
of the Director-General, Indian Medical SerMcc 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which are of great medicmaJ 
value, but of which the misuse has bc*eii a 
source of crime and disease among the ]K*ople 
ot India, there are, in addition to cocaine 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
on opium) which is the oldest and the best 
known A resolution of the Gove riimcmt 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing all public gatherings tor 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity lor ills own private consumption 
The form which legiblation should take was 
loft to the local Goveruraents, provided that 


an assembly of three or more peisons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be made 
illegal In adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. “ Opium, said the Besolution, 
as taken in moderc>tioii bv the average Indian 
IS eaten either as a mild stimulant, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, or for tlie relief 
of pain or ir the tre.atmc'nt of diabetes. It is 
in fact a honsi-hold remedy for many ills, and 
it is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opinm is less injurious th.in is the 
I consumption of alcohol in many other countries, 
Ccuiluries of inhentcd expernnee liavc taught 
llic pi'oplc of India discretion in the use of 
tile drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
111 Indian life These rorc lusioiis w’erc accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, ri'frained 
from advising the abancicninent of the policy 
of regulation by whicdi the practice of opium 
eating in tlic country has hitherto been success- 
fullv kept under restraint.” 

Next to opium and cocaine, the most com- 
mon dings are the three hemp pioducts winch 
are freely lued througlioiit Biitish India I he 
Indian hemp is a shrub growing wild in the hills 
and lowi'r elevations, and cultivated in the 
plains I’he leaves of the wild plants, colieeted 
and dried in the sun, constitute bhang, a 
sort of green tea, whicli is mixed w'itb boiling 
W'ater and cinink as an infusion This has an 
exhilarating clfect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. When the female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous juice, which 
causes the fiowonng tops to stick together 
Gollectcd under these condition,- the tops are 
rolled in the hands or pressed under foot ; the 
first procc'ss produces “round ganja," and the 
second “fiat g.inja” Ganja la a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, end is used for 
smoking. The thud form of Indian hemp 
is charas, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops When it is grown at certain 
altitudes Large quantities cf diaras are 
nrodiiccd In nu’^eso Turkestan, and enter India 
bv way of Leh This is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloiide. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in EoJivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when Ircshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a btimulaut. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very ctfeetuai in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca jilant seems novel 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been giown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to pro<iiicc a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility lor the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine tiaiflc in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive mc'asuies is of comparatively lecent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 11)03 when the Bombay 
High Court for the flist time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included witlnu tlio dclinition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the ill(*gal sale ol cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Itepoits bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.’* Tlie consumers 
of the drug, which is uotoiioiisly haimful, are 
to be found in ail classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are icpoited to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The liabit lias spiead chiefly 
to those classes which aie prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
aie impoitcd from Germany, Fiance, England 
and Italy. Most of the drug which is smuggled 
into India, comes from Germany and bears the 
mark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. This fiim issues cocaine 111 flat 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to 3 
ounces which aie easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods oi 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market, liestrictions on export fiom 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and ofiicers 
of the Austrian Lloyd and Florio Kubattino S 
S. Companies. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distiibutmg centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 


for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity la 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in tiuuks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade m the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of 
watchmen and patrols whose duty is to shadow 
the Excise and Police Officials and give the 
altinn when a raid is contemiilated. Owing to 
the war and the consequent diminution ol 
supplies the cocaine hawking trade lias practi- 
(ally disappeared in Bombay Since the com- 
mencement of the war several cases of Importa- 
tion of Japanese cocaine have been detected, the 
importers being Chinese and Japanese sailors 
Chinese opium smugglers bung cocaine from 
JajMin here to exchange it for Indian opium, 
which IS smuggled into China. Most of the co- 
camc seized bears the mark “ Sanscido & Co., 
Kobe ” In 1917-18 the largest seizures made were 
one of 8,(570 grains by the Excise Department and 
one ol 8,750 giams by the Customs Department. 

Price. — The amount seized is cither given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longi'r possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases 111 the Police Courts show that the 
letail tiade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay High profits ensure the 
rontmuMiiee of the tiade At present the Eng- 
lish quotation vanes from 36 to 40 shillings per 
oz and the price as sold by licensed chemists m 
India vanes Horn Bs 27 tolls 31 per oz. Owing 
to the uar and the consequent stoppago of 
illicit imj>ortations from Austria and Germany 
It IS not possibii' to buy the smuggled drug from 
the wholesale dea ers for less than lls. 100 to 120 
pi‘r Ounce and wh(*n sold by the grain the price 
realized vanes from lls. 400 to 425 per ounce. 
These luolits are fuither enhanced by adulter- 
ation ^^lth phenacctin and inferior quinine. 

The law in regard to Cocaine. — This vanes 
in dilterent jirovinccs. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows ; No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
piohibited. I’he sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
iession ; and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a Oona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows Imprisonment for at term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Its. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
lls. 4,000 or both. The law In Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine ojffences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment ot 
house owners who let their houses to habitual 
cocaine sellors. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana arc cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tahacum and 
N, ruatwa. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quahty of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These wore often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identiilcd 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut m , 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
IS manufactured there The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The Monghyr factoiy, which commenced 
business in 1908, had an output in 1918-19 ot 
2,024 million cigarettes and 144,000 lbs oi 
smoking tobacco.' 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received tlie attention ' 
ot the Botanical section of the Agricultural , 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoiis | 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a , 
good cigarette tobacco Many attempts have ^ 
been made in the past to introduce into India 1 
the best varieties of cigarette tobaico from , 
America, but the results have been disappoint- ' 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybrid iza- ■ 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 1 
conditions of growth, which posseiis 111 addition i 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price, l 


( beywet-gyun," a smaUer-leavcd variety with 
! pointed leaves The former yields a heavier 
j crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
18 always a great demand on the market for 
bo til the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
Ihc smooth lea\c8 of the Havana plant are used 
lor the wrappers and the coarser Buimese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
1 India arc — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
; tract of IVfadras, uhere the Un-Kappal and 
II am Kappa I varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Tiichinopoly cigar; 
(j/) the (Jodavari Delta of Madras, (lu) the 
Rangpur tiact of Bengal , (<r) the Districts 
of Bihar and Oiissa , (e) (liizerat in Bombay 
.ind (vt) the delta tract of Burma. 

'I’h(' season for harvesting varies in different 
localities langing Irom J)ecembcr to June, 
but the bulk ot th(‘ crop is harvested during 
th(‘ months of I ebru.iry, March and April The 
leaves when quiti' dry, aie assorted and placed 
m h(*a])S 111 stacks to feruKiit 'J’hey are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employi'd for tying each bundle. The 
lea\es are laid piTfeetly flat, the bundles being 
tan-shaped In this (ondition they are baled, 
jthe biooni-lik(‘ (lids projecting outwards. By 
! yai^ing tin* degri'c of tcrmentation ot the leaves, 
diffluent qualities of tobacco are. obtained. A 
I black variety 13 used in India for cake tobaco , 

, and this is the most common proifuct, but a 
, certain amount ot yellow l(‘af is grown for cigar 
making The vudd of tobacco vanes in different 
loialities ranging ordinarily troni 1()0 lbs to 800 
ll)s per acre, the return under high cultivation 
being from 800 lbs to even 3,200 lbs per acre. 

Exports — The bulk of the Indian tobacco 
(‘xporb d consists of leaf, the kinds chiefly 
shiptied biung the “ Bis pat h ” fcheap country 
tobacco) and “ Boolah ” varieties of the Rang- 
poie kind “ Bispatli has no market in the 
United Kingdom, but is largidv used by the 
Dutch TJie total export of tobacco in 1918-19 
amounted to 32,98.3,000 lbs valued at Rs. 
96,3(>,(K)0 

Imports. — Tlie d(>mand for Army purposes 
has III remit -vears li'd to gieat increases in the 


Area under Cultivation — The culti\ation imiiorts ol tobacco in 1918-19 over four 
of tobacco is very wuh’spread m Durnia The 1 million li»s ot cigarettes were imported against 
two main varieties are called “Burmese to- 1 1.731,000 lbs the pre-war average. Other 


bacco ” and “Havana tobacco” Of the | kinds ol tobacco imjiorted an ounted to 1,269,000 
Burmese tobacco there are two mam vanetics lbs. 'Ihc total duo ot the imports being 
“ Seywet-gyi,’* the large-leaved vaiiety and j Rs. 2,14,01,000. 
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Trust to carry out thig object did uot appear outlook they say, “The Improvement Trust 
to have been either adequate or satiRfactor\ is continually called on to weiyli the rival claim'i 
in its results. It had undertaken only one ' of tuo eonlllctinK polieies on the one hand it is 
rehousins; scheme, which could not be said to iirycd to undertake Im])rovement Schemes m 
have been a success because the tenements the north of Calcutta, so as to facilitate tratlic 
provided by it had not attracted the working class ' and irn^irove sanitary conditions and on the 
for whom they were intended, but were lttrq:el\ other hand theie is the obvious necessity of 
occupied by men of pfxirer bhadralok class, develo ping an Inn ban areas so as to accommodate 
students and others liviiiR without then not only the natuial increase of lopulat ion but 
families, who had not been displaced by the also persons displac'd by the execution of 
■operations of the Trust. ^ improvement schmnes m tiic centre ot the town. 

On the whole priority his been pisen and it can 
The whole question had alieadv been reviewed scarcely be doubtiil, rishtlv given, to the puiicy 
by the Trustees, and in siimmaribing the ' of suburban deviloimient.” 

BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 ‘«quaie miles 
altogether, but in the city, oteuiiying little 
more than half the island, llieie lives a popu- 
lation enumerated at 972,8'>2 at the Census in 
1911, and actually totalling at the present 
time, according to conservaliv’c t'stimates, 
over a million .ind a ipiartev Bombay is, m 
point of po])iilution, the st'cond city ot the 
British Empire Sevcntv-six xiei cent of its 
people llv'c in one-ioomed tenements A 
terrible visitation of plagm* in 1809 harshly 
directed attention to the Insanitary conditions 
arising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of dfiiting the reituii 'd 
improvmnents was too gri'at foi the Mnnicipalitv , 
a sfiecial bodv, ti rmed the Trustees lor the Im- 
provement oi the City ol Bombay, was apfiomti d 
It consists of 14 mi'rabers, of whom tour arc 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commcice, the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tort Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Govenimcnt, or sit ca- 
0^10 as oflacers of Government. The Board is 
presided over by a wbole-tirnc chairman (who 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an ottieer of the Viiblic Works 
Department) and he is also head of the ex- 
ecutive. The present ehaiiman and meraluTs 
of the Trust are as follow . — 

Chairman — 

Mr. E G. Turner, 1 0 s., J r. 

^x-officio Trustees— 

Maj.-Gen W. B James, c B , c lE., M V o., 
General Olheer Commanding Bombay 
District. 

IVIr. J r Brandcr, i.c s , J p , Collector 
of Bombay. 

Hr. H. B Clayton, i c s , J p.. Municipal 
Commissioner for the City of Bombay, 

Elected by the Corporation — 

The Hon. Sir Dmsha Edulp Wacha, Blt.,J P 
The Hon'ble Mr. Chunilal V Mehta, J P,, 
Mr. Cowasji Jchangir Jlcadymoiicy, o.b.e., 
J.p. 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Sctlma, o B e , j.p. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. H. G. Cocke. 

Elected by the Port Trustees — 

Mr. G. W. Hatch, I.O.S., J.P. 

Elected by the MiUowners* Association-^ 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart., J.p. 


Nominated by Government — 

Mr Lawless lTepper,Et, fP 

;Mr M.ihoim dbliov Ciiirimbhov Ebruldm. 

The Hon Mr Lalubh.ii Sanialdas M'^htn, 

0 I E , J p 

The speciflc diitus ol Hic Trust are to con- 
■stuut mw and widen old streets, open out 
eiowded localiti(*s, leclain lands fiom the sea to 
provide room lor (xpansion, and cmistuu t 
sanitaiy dwollmgs for the jioor. 

Bv»mbay city giew on haphazard lines, 
lioust". being addexl as popiihitum pouied m 
with the glow ill of trade .mil without any 
reguid to town pl.iiiiimg or the s<initaiv le- 
quiiements of a gri>at town. Th(‘ pi lie of 
laud was ahv.iv.H comparatively high, owing 
U> the small an^a oi the island, and while tiie 
buildei Juul only one objeet m view, naimlj, 
to (ollett as lu.uiy lent pajmg timants us 
jiossible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
tlieie wcie no pioper lestiamts to coinpd him 
to observe tlie mod. oidinary luli's of hygiene. 
The r(‘sult w'as the election of gieat houses, 
sometimes fiv(‘ and siv stoiejs high, consti- 
tuting mere nests ot rooms. Theio was no 
adequate re^tiittioii as to the height of these 
(liavvis, or the piovision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary lulcs as to the 
admi->sKm of liglit and air went miobserved 
and the house bnihh i in vaiiably erected a 
building extending rigid up to the margins 
of his site. Coii'.equeiilly, gieat houses ac- 
conimod.iting tiom a tew hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
moie than two oi t.hiee feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds ot rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air. 

The Tiust lias practically reconstructed 
laige areas on modem saiiitarv lines, but the old 
miiiiieiii.d bv-laws having until within the past 
year remained cpntomadcqiiate tor the due control 
of iirivatc building operations by the Muniei- 
paUty, the Tiiist have spent millions sterling 
of public money m sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added lu the same old manner to the insaiutary 
conditions of the iilaco It is hoped that the 
amendment ot the by-laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad building. 

Certain Govenimont and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, the usufruct ot which 
Vt enjoys, and the Tnist receives a coptfil .ution 
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from municipal revenues amountlnp to a de- 
finite share In the peneral tax receipts, approri- 
matlng to 2 per cent, on assessments and subject 
to no maximum Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being ^lar- 
anteed by the Municipality and (rovernment, 
and the revenue of the Trust Iwing us(‘d to 
meet Interest and sinking fund charges. 

The salient features of the 'rrust’s programme 
of 41 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1918-19 may bo feuinmarised as follows 
-—Capital spent on acquisition and 
works gradually rises from fiO> lakhs 
at end of 3917-18 to 9()9 lakhs at end 
of 1944-45. Debt gradually rises from 668 lakhs 
In 1917-18 to 788 lakhs in 1024-25. Annual In- 
terest and sinking tund charges thereon gradu- 
ally rise from 25,62 lakhs In 3917-18 to 35 85 in 
1926-26. From 1959-60 tlK'y gradually fall as 
loans are paid off till they vanish In 1984-8.5 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from 
12,84 lakhs in 1917-18 to 30 33 lakhs In 1946-47. 
Nett annual revenue from estates rises from 
24,52 lakhs in 1917-18 to 31 33 lakhs 111 
1956-57. From 1998-99 onw'ards the nett reve- 
nue gradually falls as scheduled lands revest in 
Government and the Municipality till when in 
2029-30 none such remains with the Trust il 
reaches 23* ll lakhs Margin for expansion ol 
programme, Bs. 122 lakhs. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, as epitomised by these 
figures, can be divided into two parts Tlx* 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 
the worst burdens of msanitatioii and tlu 
second consisted of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust began bv attacking the 
most insanitary areas cutting broad roads 
through them Meanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this develojimcnt are 
the CliauiMitl and Qamdevi estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, bi‘t\veen it and the 
native city. These were cut up w’ltli fine new 
roads and arc now nearly covered with mod(‘m 
suburban dwellings. Two of the most insanitary' 
quarters In the midst ot the city have been level- 
led to the ground and rebuilt In accordance wilb 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawls ha\e been 
built for over 20,000 persons. 

The death-rate In the Trust’s permanent 
chawls has always been considcrablv below the 
general death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest 
one room tenement on the Trust Estate is 
large enough for a family of five. 

The second phase of the Trust’s work, arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing along 
with Its later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban areas m the north of the 
island, beyond the present citv, and the con- 
struction of great arterial thorouglifares traver- 
sing the island from north to south. 

During the past four years there has been 
an important movement tow^ards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on I 
the Board’s Estate. The Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every ( 


encouragement at their hands, especially i 
connection with the disposal of land in thej 
siiburbi in the north of the Island and sites lia^ 
been given to societies on specially favourabl 
terms. 

But in recent years the Improvement Trus 
have poi petnollv been subiected to flero 
eriticisin, liascd upon the undoubted fact tha 
its operations di9hou«ied population mon 
quickly than they provided new accommodation 
This evil has been aggravated bv the greal 
influx of new population into the eitv durim; 
the past five or six years The result has been 
a gross increase of overcrowding in all kuub 
of housing accommodation throughout the 
citv and a violent increase m rents Criticism 
of the Trust assumed such proportions and 
received such general support that the abolition 
of that bodv and the absorption of its duties 
bv the Mnnieipalitv w'as formulated into definiti' 
proposals b^ (Tlovornmimt two years ago The 
great difficulty of the housing problem, howTver, 
moanw'liile compelled (Jovi'mmeut to pass 
Ibmt Acts foi the protection of tenants and to 
tackle on a large scale the problem of prov ding 
further housing accommodation It was n - 
cognized that vast housebuilding operations 
must be undertaken and this involved thi* 
supervision of tlu' work by a special bodv 
Consequently, the Trust fiom being moribund 
has suddenly obtained a now lease xif life. 

Enormous schemes for the expansion of 
housing m the city an; now passing through 
the final stages before being put into execution, 
(irovernment, the Tinpro\('ment Trust and tlu* 
great t'mployers of labour will all be concerned 
III the work and the Improvement Tnist have 
floated a huge* new’ progr.imme, their new 
schemes sanctioni'd during 1919 representing 
a greater undertaking than all tbeir former 
schemes put together 

Tin* new schemes of the Trust eoneem the 
northern part of Bombay Island, where largi' 
opportunities for suburban development otfer 
themselves At Worii on the north- w'(‘st 
of the Island, at Dharavi on the north, and at 
St'WTi and kVadala on the north-east, the 
I’lust have undertaken dc^clopm(’nt schemes 
involving the acquisition and developmont 
of 1,558 acres, or 2 43 square miles, that is, 
between l/9th and 1/lOtb of the whole area 
ot the liombav Island A eonsidcra})le amount 
of filling of low h mg land is involved and lor 
this purpose inabuial from the lulls on tlu' 
north-east and north-west of the Island will bo 
utilised, the lulls being lowered in such a manner 
as to level them into desirable building sites 
'J’he outlay involved by these three schemes 
amounts to over Jls 590 lakhs (£6,70,000, 
at 2s 4d. exchange') and the execution of the 
necessary work will be proceeded as 
rapidly *aS possible and will occupy about 
10 years There will bo room for more thaa 
a quarter of a million new population, equal 
to nearly l/4tb of the present total poxmlation 
of the city, m the three new estates when they 
are fuUy developed and the recoupment which 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of huild- 
iiig sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous capital outlay. 
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The Indian Ports. 


Ihft adrolniRtTation ot ihe afiaiTa ot Uw ^ 
larger portfe {Calcutta^ Bombay, Madras, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) Is ve^t^d by law In 
bodies specially coribtituled tor the piin)osf. 
They h.“ve wdde powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those ot 
municipal bodies to the control of Government 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members a’-e 
fewer in number than the nominated memberi-. 
At all the port-s the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Eangoon 
consists mainly of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
five piincipal ports managed by Trusts (Aden i«; 
excluded trom the tables) are showm 1 n the lol- 
lowmg table : — 


total expenditure, TespecUvely. oi a\\ tbe ehlel 
Indian porta duims the vt'nr 1017-18, the latest 
period for winch the returns are obtainable 


— 

Income 
per cent 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

33-7 

.36-1 

Itombay 

38-7 

38*3 

Madras 

[ VQ 

4*1 

Karachi 

14-5 

31*3 

Banffoon 

8-8 

9-4 

Cluttagong . . 

0*7 

0 8 


— 

Income 

1 Expendi- 
j ture 

1 

Calcutta 

£ 

1,055,915 

. ^ 

£ 

1,011,957 

Bombay 

1,213,410 

1,103,07 5 

Karachi . 

453,838 

320,050 

Madras 

111,018 

319,430 

Eangoon . 

270,354 

271,681 


C'apitnl 
l)( bt 


I The latest return of the Department ofl^tatis- 
1 tics shov's that in the ten years ending 1917-18, 
I the income and e' penditure of each port have 
I increased as shown in the following table. The 
I total income of all tlic poits has increased in 
1 the decade by 70 *9 per cent and the total 
' expenditure bv 02*? per rein • — 


I 


£ 

7,045,78'> 

I 

10,201,08 5 I 
l,725,(.()2 I 
1)20, 10 5 I 
1,000,800 . 


Increase per cent 
income llOxpcndituie 


Calcutta 

r>omba\ 

Madras 

Raraehi 

Eangoon 

(iuttagong 


?*1 8 
r>(.,l 
2t 0 
r)0 4 
^5 0 
80 0 


00. T) 
1‘5.'>.0 
00 ‘5 
5*5 0 
09 i 
07 5 


In the Dopartment of Statistics. India, the , The war ha-, ntrectod the tiade of all the 
following returns have been compiled, showing ; port.s in a manner which malres it useless to 
the ratios home by the income and the expen- , (ontinue (onijiarihons up to date on the lines or 
diture of each port to the total income and the i the loregoiiig Ugiiies. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as followrs . — 

Appointed by OovernmerU — The Ilon’blc 
Mr. C J Stevenson Moore, c. V 0 , I C s , (iiair- 
man, Mr S C Williams, Yic(‘-Chaiinian 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr 0. F. B(>adel (Becker Gray & Co), Mr 
S. G L. Eustace (Kilburn & Co); Mr 
L Edwards (Andrew Yule & Co ), The Hon’ble 
Dir. W E Crum, OBB (Graham & Co), Mr 
A. Cameron (Mackinnoii Mackenzie & Co ), The 
Hon’ble Sir F. W. Carter, 0 I. E., 0 B. E 
(Turner Morrison & Co.). 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. C. F. Hooper (Thacker Spink Co ) 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Babu Nibaran Chandra Sircar 
(N. C Sircar & Sons) 

Elected by the Municipal Cor^^athn of Cal- j 
euUa . — ^Tho Hon’ble Baja Eesnee Case Law, 
O.I.B. 1 


j Nominated by Covemmenl — Mr A M Clark 
I (Ag Agent, Itenizal Jsagjmr Eailwa> ) Mr .1 A 
Marshall (Agent, J.ast Indian Eailwav) , 
Mr J (5oate>, (Agent, K B Eallwav), ]Mi 
\ 11 Ll()\d, ICS (Collector of CusWns) 

and Captain M \V Farew^dl, 01 E, r.i.m, 
(Captain Supe rintendent, KiddiTpoie Dockyard). 

The principal otfi^ jrs of the Tnist are — 
Secretary — "Mi i’ If Elderton 
Traffic Manager — Mr. T. J McCIoughIn, 

Chief Accountant — Mr N. G. Park, c A. 

Chief Engineer — Mr. J. Me Glaslian, M. inst. 
C.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commandi*r E, A. 
Constable*, E N. 

I Medical Officer ^U.-CiA E P. Wilson, 

! E B c s , I M.S 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent — M, 
J. Angus, M. INST. O.E. 
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The operations of the Trust were seriously 
affected by the war, as owing to the posi- 
tion of Calcutta, there was practically no 
military traffic to be handled and the volume 
of imported goods and of coal exported 
shrank very largely, owing to the shortage of 
tonnage from uur(*strict<'d submarine attack 
on all vessels, flr'^tly, by the loss of vessels 
actually engaged in trade with Calcutta, 
secondly, by the general diversion of ships to 
the Cape route with a consequential reduction 
in the number of voyages made by each, and prices 

thirdly, by the withdrawal of vessels from At the time of the outbreak of war, the Corn- 
Eastern waters to mec't the lo'^-ses of tonnogf missioncrs had in hand large development 
Incurred in Europe. A furth(>r loss of trade schemes which had been prepared as the out- 
occurred from the re<-triction on the import ol come of the report ot the Special Port Facilities 
Burma rice into Calcutta, which the Govern- Comraittc'c appointed by Government in DeceJn- 
ment of India found it necc‘^sary to impos-e in ber 1913 to investigate the important questions 
order to relieve the heavv demands on rollinp connect'd with tlie future devLlopment of th(‘ 
stock The nett tonnage of exports and imports poit , but th(‘ executions ot these sehi^mes , so tar 
enterimr the port shrank troni 4,256,987 tons as tlii*y were in hand in August 1914, including 
in the last pre-war year to 2,094,011 in 1917-18 the construction oi a new dock to be entitled 
The Port Commissioner’s income meanwhile King George’s Dock, has been delayed both on 
increased from Ils 1,51,28,435 to Its 1,58,30,175 aceount ot the impo'^sibility of obtaining 
but this was the result of the imposition oi materials and the financial restrictions laid down 
special war surcharges The (Commissioners by the Government of India. 

BOMBAY. 


arc under obligation to reduce or dlscontlnuo 
the special war charges as soon as the revival of 
trade renders this possible, but they did not 
last year feel justified m doing either, because 
to have done so w^ould have lesiilted in a deficit 
of Rs 17.62 lakhs on the year’s w’orkmg, while, 
f.irthei, the impiovement that took place m 
ti'C 1 ommissioncrs’ ordinary receipts did not 
keep pace with the Increased expenditure under 
all mam heads, especially under establishment, 
stores, maintenance and repairs, owing to the 


The Board of Trustees of the Port of Rombaj , 
is constituted of 17 members, as follows — 

Appowted by Coirrnmcnt — ^IVIr 0. W llatfb, 1 
10 s {Ohafrman), Mr. Mahomedbhov Cumm- 
bhoy Ebrahim (Messrs (hirnmblioy Ebralum 
(Sl Co ,) Sir Lawless ITepper, Kt (z\gcnt, 0. T P 
Railway), The Hoii’ble Dir Purhliotanulas ’JTia- 
kurdas, 0 r H , M u E , (Messrs Narandas Bajaram 
(Sr Co ) Major General W. C. Knight, c.ji , o.s.l , 
bSO (Military Oilicer serslng with Bombay 
Brigade), The Tlon’lli* Mr Pliirozo C. 8(‘thiia, 1 
o.B E (Messrs. Phiroze C Settma), Mr 1’ W j 
Monie, 1 0 s (Municipal Commissioner, Bombay), 
Captain N F J Wilson, cmg, cue., 
(Director of the Koval Indian Marine), Mr (* 8 
Hardy, I C S , (Collector of Customs, BombaN), 
Mr W. P. Pechey (Acting Agent, B B. tfe C. 1. 
Kailway). 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — ^^Ir A 
H. Froom (P. (t 0. and B I. S N. Co), 8ir 
Thomas W. Birkctt Kt., (Killick Eixon & Co ), 
The Hon’ble Mr. Nigel F Paton (W <& A. 
Graham tfe Co ), Mr. Malcolm N Hogg (Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell (fc Co ), Mr. M Nissiin 
(David Sassoon <fc Co ) 

Elected by the Indian Merchants' Chamber d 
HureM^n, — ^Mr. Manu Subedar, b.a , b so. ( 
Naranji & Co.) 

Elected by the Grain Merchants' Association — 
Mr. Velji Lakliamseo Napu, B.A , LL B. (Nappoo 
Nensi & Co.) 

The following are tlie principal officers of the 
Trust 

Secretary. — Mr. W. R. S. Sharpe. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. lyers 

Engineers. — Messrs. P.G. Messent, oi.e.,m 
INST. O.E. (Chief Engineer) Mr. A. C. W 
Fosbery, m. inst. c.e. (Deputy Chief Engineer) 

Port Oi^r.— Captain C. S, Hickman, D.s o , 
RI M. 


Docks Manager —Lt, -Colonel J. A Cherry, 
nic revenue of the Trust in 1916-17 amounted 
tolls 1,03,21,334 The expenditure amounted 
to Jls 1,82,80,217. llie net surplus on thi 
ve.ii’s woikiug WMs Ks. 10,35,117, w'hich w'as 
transterred to the Ri‘ venue Rc'-ervc Fund, 
lioni which the Trusti'cs aie tem]>orariIv financ- 
ing a laigo jiart ot their capital cxpimdituri' 
’I’he balance ot the fund at the close ot the year 
.imountcd to Ils 89,78,174 The aggregate 
capital exix'ndituie during the year w^as 
Jls 37,52, h 9 The total debt of the Trust at 
the end of the yi ar amounted to Ils. 15,47 65,747. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 210 croros m value. 

, The number of steam and square rigged 
I vessels which entered the docks or were 
, berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 

' excluding those which remained for unloading 
i and loading in the harbour stream during 
' recent ycais, meluding last year, is shown by 
' the following statement * — 

Year. Number. Tonnage^ 

1906-07 .. .. 1476 2,690,406* 

1 1907-08 .. .. 1477 2,678,345 

' 1908-09 .. .. 1474 2,633,303 

1909-10 .. .. 1611 2,747,779 

; 1910-11 .. .. 1589 2,866,623 

1911- 12 . . 1519 2,767,913 

1912- 13 .. .. 1566 2,926,506 

1913- 14 .. .. 1579 3,135,597 

1914- 15 .. .. 1880 4,417,035 

1915- 16 .. .. 1794 3,939,721 

1916- 17 .. .. 2112 6,031,572 

1917- 18 . . 2069 4,746,578 

191819 .. .. 2058 4,526,846 

The two dry docks were In constant occu- 
pation, the total tonnage of vessels dry docked 
amounting to 1,323,616 tons which was less 
than the previous year’s record by 1,30,072 
tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The mpm'bcrs of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows • — 

Chairman. — ^Mr. J. B. S. Thuhron, CIE, 
P.W.D 

Appointed by Government — ^IMr. \V. TJ 
ISicholas (Anderson Si Co.) (on leave) ; Mr. B 
Miller (Messrs. Evart Bvrie <fe Co) (Acting), 
]\Ir. N. D. Calder (J)y. Traffic Manager, Karachi 
I’ort North Western Bailway) Major (1 M 
(ilvnton, D s o , (General Staff Officer, Karachi 
Brigade), Mr T. J. Stephen ('The National 
Bank of India, Ltd ) , Mr Gidiimal Lekhraj 
(Eepreseiitative Indian ^Merchants), Col. H. .7 
Mahon, c I e. (Embarkation Commandant) 
One vaC/ant 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — ^Mr 
E A. Pearson (Forbes, Forbes Campbell &: (-o , 
J>td ) ; Mr A O. Brovin (Mackmnon JMackenzie i 
tfe Co ) ; INfr S C Wood vv aid ((Elements Kolison j 

Co.) (on leave); Mr. H (J Houghton (Messrs 
Donald Graham A. Co.) (Acting) j 

Elected by the Miuucipality — ^Mr. W’adhumal ; 
Oodharam, u a , LL b. 

The principal officers of the 'Trust are — 

Port Officer — Commander G N. I'oitcath, 

E. 1. M. 

Ahsistant Port Officer and J1 arbour Master — 
Commander IT. 'Tronson, E N. E (Eetd ) 

Secretary tf* Chief Accounlanl — ^Slr B A 
Inglet, B A., C A. 

Chief Enyincir — Mr. W. If. Neilson, BA, 

B A.I , M 1 0 E. 


Deputy Chief Enqlneer-^MT.Ti H. E Coad. 
The revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
]*ort of Karachi for the year 11)18*19 were as 
under : — 

Ei'venuc receipts (exdudmg the Poit Fund Ac- 
count, Es 5;i,76,732, Ex\K>nditure Es f)H,()7,i:il. 
Surplus Es OjbOl Eeserve ]'’und Es. 96,01, 

I 300. 

I The number of vessels nhich entered the 
I Port, during the jear 1918*19 c\clu8i\e of 
1 vessels put baek and llshing boats, uas 4,576 
with a tonnage of 2,307,8S3i against 5,504 
with a tonnage of 3,074,0061 in 1917*18 1,107 
steamer of all kinds enteied the Port with a 
tonnage ot 2,102,710 against 1,499 and 2,851,595, 
respcctiveh, m the jirevious \(‘ar Of the 
above, 1,099 weie of British Nationalitv 

Imjioits landed at the ship wharves during 
the vi'ar totalled 175,242 tons against 161,115 
in the pievioub vear 'total shii>meuts from 
the shipw halves were 1,862,999 tons lu 1918*19 
against 9,900,990 tons m 1917*18 
A lower Harbour Imjirovement Scheme was 
sanctioned by Government in 1915 but tempo- 
rarily being up by the war and in acccrdance 
with thi' the entrance channel of the poru 
vviU be deepened to a depth of 92 ft. 6 in. 
at L. W. 0 S. T. This will enable any 
ship that can pass through the Suez Canal 
i to enter the harbour and take up a 
I berth at the lowest stati' of the tide*. Tht 
sanctioned draught for the Suez Canal is now 
29 feet, but 92 feet are being worked iip lo 
and it IS undeistood that this will not he the 
! extreme limit 


MADRAS. 


The following gciiticiuen arc the Trustees of 
tile Poit of Madras — 

Officiah — Sir Francis ,7 7-: Spilng, K C I E. 

[Chairman, on leave), the (Uffiectoi of Customs 
Japtain C B Henley, him ( Presidency Port 
□flicer) and [Mr [M Brown (Superinteiidending 
Fngineor, V Circle, Madras) 'The Hon’ble Mr 
n. H G ivritchell, 0 B E , MICE, Acting Chief 
Dngincor and Chairman. 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Govern- 
nent — Mr A. A Biggs, M Inst C E , Mr 
B. C Scott, M E E> , Eao Bahadur N (! 
Rajagopala Achanja ; Khan Bahadur IMahomed 
\bdul Kuddus Badsha Saheb. (2) Jlepreserding 
lhamber of Commerce, Madras — ^'Jhe Hon’ble 
5ir Gordon Fraser ; Mr. W. A Turner ; Mr. J. F 


Simpson , Mr H T* M Eae. ( )) Uepiesentiny 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras — 
M Jl Ev C. (.Joj)al Menon Averg.il and Mr 
M A Subban Subite Bahadur (4) Jiepresenting 
Madras Trades Association — Mr S. J. (Jrcen 
'The receipts of the 'I'rust fiom ail sources 
in 7918*19 wer<‘ lls. 19,71,940 against Es 
I 16,74,265 in 1917*18 These arc the largest 
' annual receipts on n'COT^d and jt is expected 
that those oi 1919-20 .Will exceed them. The 
gross expenditure out of revenue — not counting 
(•ontnbutions made by revenue to capital or 
repayment of debt — ^was Es. 20,17,941. 

■ During the year 400 vePsels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 679,989, including 147 from foreign 
I ports, called at the port as against 354 vessels 
I aggregating 738,971 tons in the preceding year. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
)ort of Eangoon is comprised of the following 
-hirteen members — 

Appointed by Government — ^Mr. J L. Holmes, 
Inst C.E., (Chairman and Chief lingmeer), 
)tr. A. E. Bovd, (Chief Collcctoi of Customs, 
lurma) ; Mr. ‘H. C. Nanglc (Commissioner ot 
^olicc, Eangoon); Captain E. J. C. Hordern, 


RIM, (Principal Port Officer, Burma), Mr G 
Scott, M A , 10 s., (l*residcnt, Eangoon Munici- 
pality), Mr. J. E D. Glascott; Mr. J. E. Baxter 
and [Maung Po Yee. 

' Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
I 'The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. Holbcrton, c.be., 
I (Vice-Chairman), Messrs. J. Hogg, A. B. Eitchio 
' and J. A Swan. 
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Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
Mr J. I>onald. 

Officers of the Trust are — 

Secretary — Mr. I Cowling. 

Resident Ewfineer — W Lindlcy, sit6p/o<em 

Executive Ennneer {fiii'cr Conservancy ) — 

*E C Niven, A M. Inst 0 E (on lea\c) , Mr 
W. Lindicy, (ofliciatmg). 

Deputy Conservator — Mr II G G Aslitoiu' 
D s 0 . 

Traffic Manofjer — Mr E U. Kctlinc, MC, 
BA 

Chief Accountant — Mr. J) II Jaiiu'fe, A c A 

Port Health Department — Er F A Foy, 
M B , C M , 1) p H , Port Health Olhcor 

Port Police Department — Mr T Anstm, 
Suiicnnti'ndi'nt 

The recoi])ts and expenditure on Te\cnu(‘ 
account of the poit of Rangoon m 191S-19 were 
as follows — 


Ks. 

Receipts . . . . . . . . 52,27,218 

Expenditure 45,30,908 

/The capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Rs 2,98,62,000 Securities (at cost) 
of Rs 65,18,699 are held at the credit of the 
‘'inking fund. 

Ihc total value of the trade of the port dm mg 
the \eaT was Rs 6334 18 lakhs, as compared 
with Rs 4,iXKl 21 lakhs m the preceding year. 

The tot.il imports (landed or sent Inland in 
rivtT craft) from seagoing vessels amounted 
to 713,191 tons Goods landed from vessels 
arriving liom European ports and other ports 
ontsuh Asia di (.lined bv 16 pel cent , and from 
Asiatic norts on the other hand were 16 per cent, 
moie than m 1917-18 The traffic at the 
p'tties foi inland vessels totalled 1,294,733 tons. 
'L'he total numl'cr of steain»'rs (excluding Go- 
V(‘rnmeut vissils) ('utering the port was 1,038 
with a total net registered tonnage of 1,990,472 
being an increase ot 124 steamers and 245,536 
tons over the previous year 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong, in Eastern Btuigal, on the right 
bank of the Kamaphuli river 12 miles fiom its 
mouth, was already an important placi* of trade 
ill the sixte(‘nth century when tlie Portuguese 
merchants gave it the name of Porto Gr.mdo 
The construction of the Assam Tkmgal Railway 
has made it the natural outlet for tin* trade of 
Assam and part of Eastern Rmgal The chief 
business is the export of the Piece* goods, saK 
and kerosene oil arc imported, and jutc and 
tea are the principal exports 


The chief business is the export of tea, piece 
goods, salt and kerosine oil are imported, and 
tea and jute are the principal exports — 

Foreign Trade, 1918-19. Bb. 

Iniiiorts . 42,29,025 

Exports . . • . . 3,35,52,642 

Coasting Trade, 1918-19. 

Imports . .. . ..2,20,00,506 

Exports . • . 1,73,87,203 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of the creation of a haibciir at 
Vi/agapatam, to supply an outlet toi a laige area 
of fertile country hithcito unde ^ eloped and with- 
out suitable aecess to the outside world, W'asbcen 
lately brought to the fore through a report to 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company by their 
eonsuiting engineers. Sir .lohii M'olfe Barry. 
Lyster and partners. This report, which was 
based on persona] inspection, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to win eh aceess would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
into the sea, and by dredging a ch/innel to the 
depth (m the first instaree) of 24 feet A 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,.500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accoxninodation in the future. The proposals 
made in this rejiort were carefully gone into 
at site by representatives both of the cxin- 
^ilting Engineer and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
so that there might be no delay in starting work 
when funds became available for the purpose 
The question received sympathetic consider- 
ation on the part of the Indian Government 
^Bd the Bengal-Nagpur Railway will 
probably be given powers to raise capital 
for the construction and working of the 
port as part of their railway system 
That the creation of such a port would have 
a beneficial influence on the development of 
a largo area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned. It is pointed out that Vizaga- 


patam, lying as it docs in front of the only 
practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastern 
(Jhats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Centra] Provinces, from which a con- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the* past, even with the imperfect 
communieations hitlu'rto available A neces- 
sary complfinent of the scheme would be the 
eonstruction of the proposed railway by Parvati- 
puram to Raipur, which with the existing 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed poit, and obviate the long and ex- 
peribive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
be supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, wffiile from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importanc(» The lofty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin's Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from the 
effects of south and south-westerly gates. 

Necessarv stops are being taken by the 
Government of Madras to achieve this end and 
proposals are being made to acquire a vast 
extent of land for the construction of the 
Harbour. H. E. the Viceroy in a speech at 
Madras on 24th November said the Government 
of India hoped to make material progress with 
the scheme m the near future. 
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Famine. 


Famine In India is the inevitable accom- 
paniment oi economic conditions which leave 
the bulk of the people dependent on the soil 
for their means of livelihood. It is intensified, 
because the produce of the soil over the greater 
part of India is independent on a short rainj | 
season, and the rains arc criiatic and subject] 
to violent fluctuations. It falls With excep-i 
tional seventy on India because the soil iSj 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings,' 
tilled by people without any capital, living' 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fail In other agricultural coun- 
tries there are good seasons and bad; but there 
is none other^ with the possible exception of 
China, where in a famine year millions of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade of grass, except 
under artificial irrigation The conclusion to 
be drawn from these conditions is that for many 
years to come India must be susceptible to 
famine. The shock of famine may be mitigated 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the growth of manufacturing 
Industry and the improvement of mral credit 
There is evidence that all these forces kre 
tending greatly to reduce the social and econo- 
mic disturbance caused by a failure of the rams 
But they cannot entirely remove it. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general t^mdency to 
attribute famine in India entirely to the effect oi 
British rule. In the golden age of India, We 
Were told — whenever it may have been — ^famine 
was unknown. But India had been drained ot 
its resources of food by the railways, the people 
had been impoverished by the land revimue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure of 
rains by the “ Drain ” caused by the Home 
Charges {qv). These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facts. A better, 
knowledge of Indian history has shown that 
families were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In 1630“ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History' 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine lu India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but ” the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.** Fui- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. The “ Drain" theory 
has been exploded. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 


they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the wliole of tlie population , famine 
I when it comes is a mom y famine and the task 
of the State Is con fined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food The machinery whereby this is 
done nill be examined alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-07 may be taken 
as the starting point because that Induced to 
first great and organised cffoit to eoiubat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
squart miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were nliev('d(a unit is one 
person supporti d for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died m Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter Uminc 
introduced India to tlie great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 , it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one miiJion emigrated. There was 
famine in Behann 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876 78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. Thn total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
cxiK'ndituic m Bchar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely succeseful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Its. 8| crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
neces'«ltv of placlngrelief on an organised basis. 
The first great Faramt Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Bichard Starchey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet latter experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency ; except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
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Famine Policy. 


Famine Code to the provincial govemments, 
the Oovomment of India iaid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that tlie famine 
wage “ is tlie lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tam health under given cireumstanccs. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort ” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 30?,{K)0 square 
miles were affected, with a population ol 

69.500.000. 'J’he numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distre‘?s The 
cost of famine relief was lls. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of lls crore 
and loans given aggregating Jls 1^ crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Bs li 
crore, of which Rs. 1^^ crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated al 

760.000. Q'hc experiences of this famine weic 
examined by a Commission undei Sii James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
compaiable \rith it m sevciity, and Unit the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the gicat famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Cential 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of tlie Punjab famine M’as acute 
It was intense m Rajpiitana, Baroda, Ccutial 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawai It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being cloven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequcnco a great foddci 
famine, with a tcniblc mortality amongst 
the cattle. The watci supply Mas UcEeient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its tram 
Then districts like Gujarat, wheie famine had 
been unknown for so many years that tiie loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people heic being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and theMarM’aiis swepf 
from their impoverished land riglit through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, lea\uiig 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
wore supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was , 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was < 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme ’ 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided I 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3i crores, the 
Native States did a great deal to bring their , 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from star^'a- 
tkm were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks i 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 


] malaria which followed the advent of the rami 
I induced a famine mortality of approximate! 

{ a million. The experiences of this famin 
were collated by the Commission presided ovc 
' by Sir Antony MacHonnell. This Commie 
Sion reported that taking the famine perio 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, an 
la:d down certain modifled lines. The cardina 
feature of their policy was moral strategj 
i Pointing out that if the p(*ople were assiste 
at the start they would help themselves, while 
if their condition were alloM^cd to deteriorat 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placc< 
in the forefront of their programme the necee 
bity of “ putting heart into the people.” Th 
; machinery suggested for this purpose was th 
' prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loam 
the early suspension of revenue, and a polic 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa 
ration of a laige and expansive plan of relic 
and secured by liberal preparations, constan 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-officiii 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of abk 
bodied woi Ivors; payments by results wer 
recommend (xl , and proposals W'ere mad 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery wa 
partly demonstrated during the three lea 
years which followed the great famine in th 
Bombay Presidency But it received it 
most consincuous demonstration when th 
rains tailed in the United Provinces in ] 907 -Of 
RIoial strategy was practised here on an uii 
pK'ecdentcd scale, tagai loans being grantci 
Mith the gri'atest liberality. The effect of thes 
measures was succinctly indicated by th 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
Sir John Hewett, in a speech in summarisini 
his administration prior to his departure i] 
England in Marcli 19112 He showed that in th 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortag 
of 4 million tons of food giains and in the sprmi 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving i 
total of seven nullion tons, or the food sup 
plies for the Province tor nine months an< 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. Th' 
Goveinmcnt advanced £1^ million to culti 
vat 018 tor temporary purposes and large sum 
for wells and permanent irrigation. Th' 
whole of this sum was repaid except flfty-fou 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a secont 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pound 
then outstanding. By common consent i 
great famine hatl never been met with lesi 
loss and suffering to the people, and tM'O year 
later hardly a trace of it remained. In 191 
the rainfall failed over a considerable arei 
111 Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency am 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar District o 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partia 
failures demonstrated that the shock of faminr 
IS far less severe now, owing to the Increase 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was sc 
late as 1899. Still further evidence in the 
same direction was furnished when the rains 
failed over large areas in the United Provinces 
in 1913-14. This famine affected 17,000 square 
miles with a population of 5i millions, whilst 
distxess was grave in 30,000 square miles with 
a population of 14 millions. 




Three points soon emerged from the | 
year—the people showed greater resisting ' 
power owing to their improved economic con- | 
dition ; they met the emergency with wonder- j 
fill courage and resource ; and the application ■ 
of the relief programme brought the numbers ' 
on public works within manageable propor- 
tions, and induced the speedy return of the 
people to their normal avocations when tht 
advent of bountiful rains m 1014 enabled agri- 
cultural operations to be generally resumed. 

The Government of India is now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment 18 kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works aie kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant arc stocked 
If the rams fail, policy is at once declared 
non-offlcials arc enlisted, levenue suspended 
and loans for agiicultural purpo-.es made. 
Test works are thim opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code piinciplcs 
Poor houses are opened and giatuitous relief 
given to the infirm On tJic advent of tlie 
rains the people are moved from tlie large 
works to small w'orks near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agricultunsts tor the 
purcliase of plough, cattle and seed. Wlien 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, tlio few re- 
maining w'orks arc giadually closed and gratui 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff 18 kept in readiness to deal with cholcia, 
which so often aeeoiripanich famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break, liccent experiences go to show 
that never again will the Government of India 
be compelled to distiibute relief on the tre- 
mendous scale demanded in 1800-1000, The 
high prices of produce have given the culti- 
vators considerable resourci’s, the extension 
of irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
labour has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. For instance, in 1911 the rams in i 
Gujarat failed completely, yet there was j 
little demand for relief works, and the neces- 
sities of the "cultivators were rather for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves. Various schemes are now undei 
consideration for the establishment of fodder 
reserves iii the villages. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
m 1876. It was decided to set apart from the | 
general revenues Ei, li crores annually, or | 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 


grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tno avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission (?!’) an elaborate 
I programme of protective irrigation works is 
1 being constructed, parlieiilnrly in the Bombav 
' Dcc( an — the most famine susceptible district 
I in India — and m the Central ProMnees. When 
! these are completed, the shock of drought 
wall bo immcut-ely reduced. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside .the Government pregramrao there 
1 is alwavs scope for private philanthropy, 
j especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
I (Tovtrnment aid, and in assisting in the rchabi 
Iitation of the cultivators when the rams bieak 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscnlied, paitieularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this piiipoee, and in 1800-1000 the people 
of the United States gav’^e generous help. With 
the idea of providing a pcimanent famine 
fund, (lie Mahaiaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of TJa 16 lakhs, m Government securities, 
to be held m tiust for the relief of the needy 
m tune of famine Thi.s Trust has now swollen 
to lis 00 lakhs, chielly from gifts by the found- 
er’s family. It is vested in trustees drawn 
ficai all parts of India, and is freely used In 
an emergeney. 

The Cost of Famine. 

The fruits of this policy are revealed 
in a return on the last serious lamim* 
which has occurred in India. In the 

United provinces the failuio of the lOld 

monsoon, tolloMeil by joor and unseason- 
abl<‘ cold weather lains, led to a vvidesiicad 
lailnre of crojis alh cting an area of 18,200 
sfinare miles and a population of 0 millions, 
but the piosperity ol the preecdiug years 
had enabled the population to develop a fai 
gicater stay mg power than on previous occa- 
sions ot famine, nor was the rise in food 
prices so marked Govi innumt made loans 
to cultivators amounting to over £1,250,000, 
besides aiisiiending land revenue and sauction- 
ing remissioiia amounting to over £717,000 
Tlie neeessity foi diri'it measun s of rebel 
did not aiise till l)ei ember, which Is consi- 
derably later than on pievioiis occasions oi 
lamin(‘. Tlie (ost of dirmt relief opoiations 
to Government, imludmg provision of cattle- 
i fodder, was about £:J82,0t‘0, a far smaller 
' figure than m the fan.iUe of 3 007-08, although 
the estimated loss of food-grams was almost 
as great. The Public Woiks Department, the 
civil authorilK'S, and district boards arranged 
I for the earrying out of numerous projects with 
famine labour These comprised construction 
; ot roads, tanks and irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land — all works of un- 
! doubted utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
I to £8(),<»00 ; it was given principally to persons 
' incapable ot working. A marked feature ot 
the famine was the extreme scarcity of tod dor, 
which was met chiefly by concession rates 
for the carnage of fodder on railways and the 
supply of hay from the forests. Much good 
work w^as done by non-ofilclal effoits, and a 
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charitable fund was raised to the amount but it is too early to estimate the economic 
of £27,424. The total cost of the famine to results. No general report on the subsequent 
Government is cstirnatod at £820,000, as against famine conditions has been issued, but it may 
£2,130,000 in 1907-08. Good rains in July be aflBrmed that, owing to improved com- 
and September 1014 finally lelievod the situ- mimications and the better economic condition 
ation and ensured a good kharif crop. There of the people, the effects of the famine were lesi 
was a widespread failure of the rains in 1918, severely felt than on previous occasions. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in ] 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Bobert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, and the Boy Scouts Association has 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and tlie 
heads of the local governments. 'J'he aim of 
the Association Is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character — 
training them in habits of observation, obe- 
dience and self-reliance— inculcating loyalt> 
and thoughtfulness for others — and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handi- 
crafts useful to themselves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters is officially published ftr 
information The Hon. General Secretary 
deals With all matters of organisation and 
discipline, including the issue of Warrants 
to new local Associations and Officers, also the 
registration of new troops, whidi should be 
applied for on Form C obtainable from the 
General Secretary. lleconmiendations tor 
awards of Life Saving Rledals and Certificates 
should be made to lum and also all aiiplications I 
for exemption from the swimming test for 
Ist class (Kegulation 21) and all correspon- 
denre on the subject of Clialleuge Trophies 
Owing to the war the movement in India has 
suffered considerable dislocation and embairaBh- 
ment. Fifteen new associations were formed 
durihg 1914-15 but six others arc temiwarily 
4n suspension The latest annual report gives 
the followiig details of a census of Boy Scouts 


Asso3iation8 in India:— Local Associations, 4.3 
Q’roops, 99. Scout Masters, 90. Assistant 
Scout Masters, 20. Scouts, 2,161. Woif Cubs, 
180. Grand Total, 2,457. 

He also deals with routine matters, offtcia 
publications, sale ot badges, and also all 
matters connected with the official publica- 
tion, The Boy Scouts Gazette of India Local 
Seeritaries can communicate with him dirict 
on these matters and it is not necessary to 
I refer to the Commissioners on such subjects. 

I Q'he Boy Scouts Gazette of India published 
I monthly, is the olficial organ of the Movement 
j in India and in it are notilied ad otheial notices 
and orders i ssued by th^ Ihdian Headquarters 
It is obtainable from the General Secretarj 
Subscription Bs 6-8-0 per annum. 

HKA-DQ FARTERS STAFF IN INDIA. 

Offq Chief Commissioner— A. B. Pickford, 2, 
Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Assistant Chief Commissioner — W. P. Milsted, 
War School, Kami Tal. 

Uony General Secretary — St George Jackson, 
Har.-at-Law, 1 Clyde Boad, Lucknow. 

Bony Treasurer — E E. Savi, Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Calcutta 

Bankers.— The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


IVloro than sixty per cent, of the vast 
population ot India subsists on agriculture 
and the majority of these millions genc- 
lally live, under present conditions, Irom 
hand to mouth. 'J’hc ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
nonest and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardship 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant 
Owing to his poverty, combined with deficiency 
in education and consequent lack of loresight, 
however, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or lor 
ceremonial objects, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. 'PIk' 
latc ol interest on such advances though 
varying from province to province' and even 
m di'ieri'nt parts ot a province is generally 
very high Tn addition to charging evccssivc 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the iiec^lv borrower 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties arc payable^ 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
IS, that owing to the absence ot security and his 
short-sightedness due to want ot education, he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by liis savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure on tlic 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments and on 
marriage and other ceremonies In some cases, 
he hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelfiiood that on his death the money is lost 
to his family for good This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of dilhculty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
banc of his life. There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress A co-operative 
society would change all this, inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and would teaili 
liim the valuable lesson of seh-lu'lp through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
ol eo-operativc methods, especially as his work 
IS of a firoductive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Scheme — riie question of 
improving ruial credit by the establishment 
of agricultural hanks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W Wedderburn, with 
the assistance ot the late Mr. Eanade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord llipon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
I'he matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Loid Wenlock’s Goy- 
rnment m Madras deputed Mr F A (now Sir 
l^’redcnck) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
iulity ol starting Agricultuial and other Land 
Banks in the Presidency lor the relief ol the 
agriculturists 'Iheie W'as an indigenous system 
of banking available lor the person of 
means, 'ibis institution called the Nidhi, 
eorresponded in some respects to the Provident 
lunds and Irieudly Societies m European 
countries. Though these institutions provided 


<*hcap capital to the agncultui ists the spirit 
of co-operatiou was lacking in them Sir 
I redciick, submitted an e\hanstive report to 
Govpinment suggesting lliat the formation ot 
co-oporativc societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtediii'^s. ITie 
ri fiort surveyed the growth ot the co-operative 
movement in European countries, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if 
introduced, and tlic difliculties to be encounten'd 
in introducing it and making it a succc'ss here. 
Finally, it contained, for the consideration ot 
Government, a draft Bill for the organisation 
of Co-ofH'rative Socu'ties Sir Frederick pleaded 
lor concessions to be given to the socu'ties — 
such as exemption liom the iiieoine-tax and 
remission ol the stamp duty— as ho felt that it 
would be possibU' to attract thi* pi'Oplc to the 
new movement only if Government showed 
its a( tiv( sympathy towards it at the ( ommence- 
ment He endi'd with a fervent appeal to the 
noii-oflu lal community “ to find a Baiffi'iscn ” 
wdio would helj) tlie ryots ot this country in 
.Mjhu'ving results equal to thoai' obtained by 
Ilaitfeisi'ii’s noble ('fforta in Cirinany Un- 
fort.uuately the report was not received 
favourably either by the noii-ofhrial public or 
by the Goveranu'nt of M.idias, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

Famine Commission of 1901.— The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines that 
India had ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
Lord C’urzon appointed a Gouimission to report 
on till' measures to be adopted in fiituri' to 
im'veiit tamiiK's and to protect the ryot from 
their ravage's The (’omimssion laid stress 
on the piopi'r working of the Agriculturists’ 
J^ioaiis and the Land Jinpioveinent Loans Acts 
uinb r which Uikan advantes are made to 
cultivators ’ITiis system wuis giv(>n a long 
trial 111 the years pn'Vioiis to the gn at famines 
as wi'll as during the ten years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that the system has not been 
succissful 111 solving the problem of rural 
stagnation as it is eh ar that it is not facility lor 
obtiunmg cheap capital aJoiie which will raise*, the 
agnciilt mists and relieve him from his debts, lut 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
Tht' Oommission also n commended that the 
pnmipal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed its view that tiie 
introduction ot eo-ojieratioii iii rural areas 
miglit be useful in sceuimg this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act — These 
recommendations induced Lord Ciirzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigati' the question and a Report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy ot 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar hncs in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab witli satisfactory results All these 
activities, however, took an organized shepe only 
when Lord (urzon’s Government introduced 
in the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
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]>rovid(‘ lor the constitiition and control of Co - 1 
o|)i*rativo Credit Jrocu'tios The main provisions 
ot the Bill which beeamc the Co-operative Credit 
SH'icticS' Act (Aa X of l')04) ^verc — 

(1) That any ten persons liMnt? in the same 
Milage 01 town or belonging to the same class 
or taste might be legisteied as a Co-operative 
Stxnety lor the eiicour.igeineiit ol thrift and 
self-help among tlie menilui't 

(2) The mam business of a Society nas to 
raise funds by deposits lioni nieiubers and loans 
irom non-meinbeis, (Jovtmnjuit and other 
Co-operative Societies, and to dihlnlmte inonty 
thus obtained by way ol loans to iin inb(*is oi 
with the sja'Cial permission ol tin lU'gistiai 
to other Co-oper.iti ve Credit Societies 

(.'!) The orgaiiizalion and control ol Co- 
opeiative Credit Sodetn'S in cM'iy Bresnlemy 
were put under the charge ol a Spdial (jIomiu- 
ineiit Olhcei call(*d the ilegistiar ol Co-opeiative 
Credit SocK'tieb 

(4) The accounts of eyery '•ocietv Wtue to 
be audited by the Begistiar oi bj a inmnbcr 
ol his stall lie(‘ ol chaigc . 

(5) 'J’hc liabdity ol a imunbei of a soen ty 
Was to be unhiiiited in the case ol a Kural 
fciotiety. 

((>) No diMdends W(r( to be fiaid on the 
piolits ol a TUTul societv, but 1h<‘ profits weie 
to be carried at tlie cud oi the ycai lo the 
lieseive I'und, althougli vilieu this lund had 
grov 11 beyond c it.iin lunits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distribut»>d to the 
members 

(7) Jn the case of brban Societies no diM- 
(leuid was payable until oiie-lennth ol the iirolits 
in a yeai were cairieid to tlie lieseive I'lind 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Oovernmciits in all the Picsidencies and inajoi 
jiioyince's appointed ilegistrais with lull powei^ 
to oiganise, register , and control the Managt- 
meiit ol socie ties. In tlie eaily stage's ol the' 
woiking oi this Act, Uoverniuent loans were 
freely given, and the response to the oiganising 
work oi the Il< gistiars wu'^ giadual and steady 
thioughout most parts ol the eountiy 

Co-operative Societies’ Act — As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country delects were notic- 
e d in the Co-operative ('re'dit Soeietie's’ Act and 
these were bi ought to the' notice ol (Jovernmi'iit 
by the Proviueial (yOiifeie'iice’s helel under the 
auspices of Local (jovernmciits in various 
Presidencies, as well as by the Annual Conle- 
ii'uces ot the Registrars In two directions 
the need lor improved legislation was especially 
lelt In the first place, the success ol credit 
societies had led to the introduction ol co- 
opeirative societie's for distribution and lor 
purposes other than ciedit lor which no legisla- 
tive protection could be secured under tiie 
then existing law. And in the second place, 
the need lor a freer supply ol capital and lor 
an iinprovi'd system ol suptrvision had led to 
tlie formation of various central agencies to 
lliiance and control the original credit societies 
and these central agencies run all the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legisla- 
tion. The Government oi India, recognising 
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the need for removing these defects, decided 
to amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was introduced 
111 the Impi'rial Legislative Council, and aftei 
a few amendiiK'nts it I'liu'rged fiom the Coimci 
a-> the ('o-operative Socu'tics’ Act (11 ot 1912^ 
replat mg Act X of 190 i Tlie outstanding 
katures of the new Act wt'rt' as follows. — 

(fl) It aut! loused tin formation of sotietu's 
for pin posts other than eit'dit, winch waS: 
possible under tht* old Act only with the special 
permission ol tliti J^otal Government Thu 
t'xteiision ot Go-opt'ratioii to purposes othei 
than t'ri'dit marks .iii important stage in its 
developmi'nt m India 

(/>) It di'firu'd in prt'Cist' tt'rms the object^ 
loi which t'o-operativt Societies could be orga 
lust'd 

(6) It removed the arbitrary division o 
ax K ties ml o liiiial and I'l ban anti substitutet 
ibt moil seii'iitilit dixisKni m actoidaiice witl 
Gie iorm of liabilitv adnptt tl 

(t/) It lacihtated tlie growth of centra 
agt'iieits b> insisting on a limitt'd liability b> 
mt'aiis of a siu'cial i lause about the n'gistratior 
ot 1 sotiety OIK' oi whose mi'inbeis is a registeied 
soc lety. 

(e) It cmpowiied the Local Government tr 
Irame rules and altti bye-law’s so as to pui 
lestrictiOJis on the tlividends to be declared bj 
socK'ties and allow t'd them the discretion tc 
«-aiietion distribution of jirolits m the ease ol 
unliiiiiti'd liability societies to their members. 

(/) It .il lowed societies with the pennissioi 
ot the lli'gistr.ir to contribute from their ne 
piolits, attt'r llie llest'iv’e Fund was provided fo 
amounlh up to to per cent ot their lemuimni 
piolits to anv iharitable pin pose as doftned ii 
the (’haritabh' Ihidovvmcnts’ Act This kep 
thf movement in touch with local lite by pei 
mitling sock'Ik's to Ic'iid assistance' to loca 
('dueational and thaiitablc institutions 

(t/) It piohibited the use oi the word “Co 
opoiatiVc ’’ as part oi the title ot any biisiucs 
conctin except a registeied society. 

Composition of the Capital o 
Agricultural Societies. — On the organlzatioi 
of agiK'ultuial t'redit was iiecessaril: 
concentrat'd the attention ot the promotei-s 
toi it pri'seiiteil a tar moie important ant 
tar more diflieult pioblem than iiidustria 
credit There was a great variety of typei 
among tlie agricultural societies started ii 
dill ei ('lit provinces, .nid some Registrars adopt 
t'd the “ tschulze-Bt'litzseh,” some the “Raitle 
isen,” and some the “ JiUzzatti ” methods ii 
thc'ir entiiet> The commonest tj'pe, a':* m tin 
' ruiijab, Buima, and the United I'lovinces, i 
the unlimitid liability society with a tei 
for mcmbersiiip and a small share capital, tin 
• sliare payments to be made in instalments. li 
some cases the system insists on compulsor’ 
deposits from members before entitling then 
, to enjoy the tuU privileges of membership 
I'he system in Bombay, Bengal, and the Centra 
1 rrovinces is entirely difft'ient, there bemi 
I no share-capital but only a membership-tee 
' Part of the working capital is raised b' 
I deposits tiom members end other local sympa 
, tlusers, but the bulk ot it is obtained b 
! loans irom Ceutial and other co*opcrativ 
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societies In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages c\pry 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount eciual to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in thi‘ form ot money doles has now' 
become an exception rather than the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the devi lop- 
ment of the movi'nir'iit on a v count ol the rapid 
increase of Co-opcratiw* financing agimcies 
and the growth ot public confidence in the 
primary socK'ties. For agiicultural societies 
generally, the main souices ot capital 
arc shares, deposits ot members, deposits irom 
non-membeis and loans irom cimtral Societies. 

Constitution of Agricultural Societies.— 

The typical Agriciiitural Society in India corres- 
ponds to the “ JlailtiMseii ” society, the manage- 
ment being gratuitous, tlie piolits indivisible, 
and ilie area ot work limit('d In tlic* Punjal», 
the Umted iToviiiceb ,iml Ihirma wheie shares 
toim an integral pait ot the s\stem, the distri- 
bution ol a portion of the pnjlits .lit er ten vear-. 
working is peimitb'd nndei e(rt,.jin restnetions 
T^sually, the secretary gets a monthiv p.iy oi 
Jlc. 1 to Its 5 with a bonus at the end ol the 
year equal to a tourth of annual piolits In 
parts of the country there are villages wlieie a 
tew literate men may be touncl tait mostoi thest 
are hardly lit ('iiougli to undertake the icsponsibh* 
work of a secretary, being jiractiealiy ignorant 
of account keeping In su( h villages either the 
village 81 hool-mastcr or the village accountant 
IS appointed sccret<irv In some plates, wlurc a 
-.uitablc person is not av.ulable on this low |).i\ 
leighbouriiig societies are grouped togetfu i 
with a whole-time, well-juKl secretaiy. 'I’lii' 
irraiigemeiit, whi< h has its ad vantages, involve s 
4ie drawback tliat tlie outsider working as 
ecrctary does not naturallv feel as imieb 
nterest about the societ\’s working as a bona 
'ide member does and is less amenable to th‘ 
■ontrol of the me mbers. As the work of soeie- 
les develops, the need lor trained secretaries 
4 being felt more keenly for it is now realized 
hat the function ot a secretary docs not consist 
ncrelyin writing tiu accounts correctly With 
I view to meet the demand tor tiained secre - 
arics, a training class has been organized m 
lombav foi the last tew yi ars and tliii woik lias 
>een placed on a systematic basiis by the new 
ducatioiial and propagandist Institute Jumoi 
lasses are held in are.is which aie di'veloped 

0- operatively and the seiiicr classes aie 
eld in Bombay More than two hun- 
red men will under the now anangements 
btain training every yi ar. J.ectuies are deli 
ered at the class on the details ot the work of 

1- operatjve societii's and on the mam principles 
f co-operation This interesting experiment 
^selves to be copied in other parts ot the 
uintry. Instruction for secictanes on .similai 
nos is being orgam/ed now in most provinces 
irticularly m Bihar and Oiissa, m the United 
lovinccs and Bengal. 

Internal Management of Societies — ^Thc 
anagmg committee of a society consists of 5 to 
members of the society, the chairman 
ung usually the leading person m the village 
^le daily work of the society is carried on by 
e secretary, but the managing committee 


supervises the work and has alone the power 
to admit new members, to receive deposits, 
arrange* for outside loans, grant loans to members 
and take notice of defaulters. T'hc accounts 
ot the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
iisuallv supplied trom the Itegistrur’s oftiee to 
simplify tlie work of thi* secretary. The books 
are kept aceordiug to the rules iramed by the 
Local (iovernments and are open to inspection by 
important local oihcials and the Registrar and 
his stall. 'LTie accounts are auditi'd, at least 
once a year, by tht* auditors working under the 
Registrars ol Co-oi)erative Societiis and the 
Sock ties are insptcti'd tiom tune to time by 
honorary or paid Inspectors. The loans are 
mostly given on the stcuiity ot tw'o co-im inbeis. 
Under the Ait, Societies are allow'ed under 
certain conditions to advanci* loans on 
the hypothecation ol moveable or imiiio- 
viable piopi rtv and tiu-rt' is nothing uneo- 
operative in tins so long as pi'rsonal .security 
which is the central principle ot co-operation is 
givtii ami the bonowei’s piopcrty is mcogiiized 
as only a se(.ondaiy or loUateral protection. 
Mortgag.a .ue taken ociasionallv, I'HiK'cially 
in the (.ise ot long term loans and loans lor tile 
liquidation oi old debts 

The supreUK' si at oi authority m co-opeiativc 
societK's IS the gimral body of meinlurs as- 
'.(*mbU d 111 gi neial meetings. At th(‘ annual 
gem laJ meeting hi Id at the close of thi' co- 
opiiativc year, tin accounts an* submitted, 
the b<ilaiic( -she< t passed, and the managing 
lommitUes wutli the chan men and secietanes 
aie elected The gemial minting tlxes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit ol 
individual iniinbors, lays dowm the maxi- 
mum amount up to whii h the Managing Com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members tor iniHcondiict or serious 
detault, and settles the rates ol interest for 
loans and deposits As these meetings are 
informal, other local topus of public utility 
are sometimes discussed All tho net profits 
ot the society are annually c arned to the Reserve 
Fund, whiih is indivisible, that is, lucaii.'ible 
of distribution us divjclemi or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
ol the Registrar, and whidi must be invested 
111 such a maimer as the Registrar prescribes. 
It 18 intended to meet unforeseen losses and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings. 
Kxeept in the (’entral Frovmees and Madras, 
the Reserve Fuads of primary societies are 
gcneially utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, though sti'ps arc being taken in some 
parts of the country to ^top this practice and 
to insist on the Reserve being kept entirely 
apait tiom the working capital and invested 
in Government securities or placed as floating 
deposits in ndiablo Ckmtral Banks. I'he Gov- 
ernment of India state in their Resolution ot 
I7tli June 1914 “that while there may be 
advantages in the earlier stages in usmg the 
Reserve as part of the working capital of ttie 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
imiiortan^.be set apart for separate investments “ 
The Righth Goiiterenco of Registrars held in 
1918 lias also accepted this view. The 
general trend of opinion seems to bo that 
primary societies should be free to utilize their 
reserve funds as part of the working capital 
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except when they have considerable outside 
deposits and have not made special arrange* 
ments in respect of fluid resource to cover such 
borrowings. 

Main defects.— The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The mo^t pro- 
minent is the evil of unpunctuality. This is due 
more to easy going ways of life* and the narrow- 
ness of margin between income and exp(*nditure 
rather than to recalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work ot the 
societies owing to lack of education and absence 
of higher ideals. The general body leaves 
affairs at the mt'rcy of the committee and the 
committ<*e transfers its powers to the chairman, 
secretary or some other member. Then there 
is the obj(*ctionablc practice ot making book 
adjustments and taking benami loans. A grave 
detect is the inability ot the socnjties to act as 
real banks, receiving money when presented 
and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season wln n loans are 
advanced and again after harvest time when 
recovenes are collected. 

Non-a^ricultural societies. — Non-agnenl- 
tiiral soaeties, have grown up in towns and 
cities for improving the, economic and 
moral condition of persons engaged in handi- 
crafts and cottag(* industri(‘.s , ot artisans and small 
traders, members ol particular castes and em- 
ployees and of big firms and Government depart- 
ments. Non-agricultural societies, except those 
for handicraftsmen, artisans, and persons ol 
the poorer classes, referred to later, have usually 
a limited liability. This is duo iiartly to the 
absence of any assets in real property among 
their members, but mainly to the field ol their 
work not being compact as in the case of agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution IS based on the ‘Schulze Delitzsche* 
model and in most cases the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere ot 
society’s work is extended, a jiaid staff is em- 
ployed. 'There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in instal- 
ments, and the rest of the working capital is 
obtained by local dexiosits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative and Joint 
Stock Banks usually form only a meagre portion 
of the capital. Of the total working capital 
of roughly Rs. 1,47,00,000 Rs. 30,00,000 re- 
present loans and deposits from non-members, 
Bs. 1,41,000 loans and deposits from other 
societies, Rs. 12,01,000 loans from Provincial 
or Central Bank, Rs. 41,00,000 deposits from 
members, Rs. 51,00,000 share capital, Rs. 
9,21,000 reserve fund and Rs 67,000 State 
aid. At the end of every year one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distnbuted as divi- 
dend or bonus. There are a few serious drawbacks 
in the working of these societies and complaints 
about them arc noticeable in many of the 
Registrars’ annual reports. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many non-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a deaire to go 
in for profits and dividends and a growing 
tendency to make the societies close preserves 
once they have started running on profitable 


lines The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this group arc communal socie- 
ties, and societies ot employees oi firms, railway 
companies, and Government offices. 'Jhere 
are again, a few societies organized on 
the lines of the village Popular Banks of 
Europe to assist small non-agricultural 
traders and artisans in towns and there are 
also some societies comprising members of 
particular communities, of the larger 

non-agncultural societies, after meeting the 
need*' ot th<‘ir members, have large balances 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. 

With the growth of industrialism and the 
devidopmint ot cities an important labouring 
edass has grown up in big industrial 
towns and this class is as deeply in- 
debted and as badly remuni*rated as the 
agrieultiinsts, Co-operatioii, if introduced 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the means of their 
( conomic regeneration. No systematic efforts 
have hitherto been madi* in this direction, as 
urban co-opcration has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
(‘Xperimcnt was initiated m Bombay under the 
auspicc'S ol an oiganization known as the Debt 
Uedemption Committee Some work In this 
direction has also been done m JMadras, particu- 
larly among the depressed classes. I'lie Social 
Service Luagui* ot Jiombay has also lately 
startc'd several promising societies among 
factory workers Those Societies, it suceessful, 
may bi*come the forerunners of a healthy Trade 
Umomsm m India. 

Loans advanced. — ^The total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 191 6-1 7 
were Rs. 2,27,92,656 and Rs. 1,11, 32, ‘2 02, respec- 
tively, as against the total of less than Rs. 25 
lakhs issued by both these classes of soc.eties 
m the year 1900-7. As the movement progresses, 
it IS being more and more realised that the early 
clearance of a member from previous debts 
after his admission to a society is very desirable 
and greater attention is being bestowed by the 
Registrars on this question. It is Impossible 
to insist on the restriction of loans to productive 
objecte and there are circumstances under 
wliicb unproductive loans are permissible and 
oven advisable. What should be and generally 
is borne in mind is that precautions arc taken 
by societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion excuses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
,eed, manure and agricultural imniements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries ol life in non-agricultural 
I societies. The terms of the loans are one year 
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or less on those for current needs, whether ] 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts I 
or for land improvement An unsatisfaetoiv 
leature ot the co-opcratl^ e ‘«\siem m 
some of the ProMneea is the laxitv and 
unpuuctiiality in the matti'r of repavmc'iit 
of loans bv members and a general apatiiv m 
the matter on the part of societu'S As co- 
operation IS both financially and educationally 
a failure unless promptitude of payment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect The Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
priority of claim against other creditors (t‘xcept 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members uiion the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, m cases 
where loans have been advanced for the juirposi^s 
specified But not content with this, some 
co-ojx'rators have pleadetl for special pow(‘rs 
of recovery of loans under which o\erdui‘ 
loans may be recovered as arrears of land 
revenue. Most local Governim'nts have Irainc'd 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to 
refer disputed claims to arbitration ,iTid to 
enforce the award of the Ilegistrar m the 
same manner as a decree of the (hvil Court 
It is not likely that Oovemmeiit will sanction a 
special process under which claims against 
dc‘faulting members may be recovered accoiding 
to procedure allowed for the recovery of ariears 
of land revenue. For the (‘.xisteuce of a special 
privilege of this character cannot but h'ad to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and m 8(‘curing 
regular rcxmvments on them IVimiiid lor a 
special procedure for the recovei y ot the dues of a 
cancelled society stands on asomewliat different 
footing and the Local Govcrnmfmts of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa have alre ady pa-.^ed enact- 
ments enabling the contribution levied by the 
liquidator oi a cancelled scwiety to be collected 
in the same* manner as arrears of land revenue 
on an application being made in that b'diall 
by the Begistrar ot Co-operative Societies 
Legislation on similar lines is contemplated in 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. — As soon as the initial stage of the move- 1 
ment had passed, a very urgent problem had to 
be faced. This was to finance the agricultural 
societies that were growing in all directions 
And the problem was sohed in different 
provinces according to the special condition^ 
and the stages of development the movement 
had attained therein In Madras a Central 
Bank, which lent to Co-operative Socuetus 
In the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 1917 This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head -quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies , district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
tieflciency in the local capital of the societies 
ivithin their districts, and in some places Joint 
3tock Banks were persuaded to make advances 
lirect to agricultural societies or through the 
nedium of local Central Banks. A large number 
>1 prosperous non-agricultural societies, as 
tated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 


tural societie«j. Government aid was also freely 
given With the progress ot the movement, 
uovvever,this aid was discontinm d In Bombay 
there was no movi'ment to start local financing 
cViieneies and the very slow progress of the 
movtiiicnt mad(‘ it ditheult for ct'utral hanks 
with a restrieted art a of operations to work 
siK cessiiiHv Aeeorfimglv the IXombav (kmtial 
Co-oper.itive Bank v^as lonndi d in 1011, \\ith a 
share capital of Bs 7 lakhs and with power to 
issue debentures at 4 per ermt. up to three times 
the amount of the pnid-up sliarc capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment of interest 
on the debentures till their rejiayment The 
Bank was authorised to lend onlv to registered 
eo-o])('rati\e societies all o^er the J*resul(*ne\ vitli 
the previous sanction of the Begistrar m the 
case oi every individual loan As an indirect 
result of the establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank, a number of district banks 
liave sinc(‘ been started in the Pn'Sideney 

The drawback of the Bombay and the Madras 
Central Banks is that neither is a eo-operativo 
\pex Bank in the true sense of the term 
In the Bombay Central Bank, eo-o]XTative 
'.oeieties aie now eiu’ouiaged to bcTonic members 
and may be expected gradnallv to assist in 
-.haping its g( neral policy The Madras Central 
Bank has been rc'cently convi'rted their Bank 
into a Provincial Bank on sound co-op(‘rativc‘ 
lines. A Provincial Bank with four Central 
Baiixs affiliatc'd to it is in existence in Upper 
Burma, and this Bank finances primary societies 
either through the aifihatc'd local hanks or 
through the guaranteeing of unions composed 
ot societies An Apex Bank has been sLirted 
in the* Central Province's to lorm an immediate 
link be'twe'cn the district hanks in the Province 
and the Commercial Banks in Allahabad and 
■ Isewhere. It has worked well and its success 
le d to the estahlishnu'iit of a Provincial Bank 
with a similar constitution in Bihar and Orissa. 
A scheme has also been se t aienit lor having a 
Provincial Ape'x Bank in Bengal, where, as 
also in Bihar and Oiissa, the primary societies 
are at pre'seiit financed by Ce-ntral •Banks at 
district or UihiUi he ad-quarters. A Provincial 
Fede-ration ot Ce ntral Banks has for the iiresent 
bee'll starte'd traustemng to itse'll the deposit 
liabilitie's oi local banks, and distributing the*se 
according to re'quirenirnts. Tlie Fede'ration 
also acts as the* balancing centre* for the* pro- 
vince and provides fiuid resource to affiliated 
banks. In the United Provinces primary 
-eieietics are* financed on the same system, and 
th(>rc, too, the* starting ot a Provincial Ape^x 
Bank unde r which Ce'iitral Banks will be fedejra- 
ted IS under conte mplation. Tlie Punjab has a 
local Central banking byste*m and though sooner 
or late^i it, too, will have an Apex Bank, no 
definite propo'-al tor the establishme'iit of such 
Bank has yet matured. A provincial union has, 
howeve T, be‘e*n re cently started which will work 
as a financial federation tor the local banks 
in the province and lacilltate mutual aid 
between them till an Apex Bank comes into 
being. 

The constitution of Central Banks is not 
uniform, but the existing Banks may be 
classified under three general heads — (1) Banks 
of which the membership is confined to m- 
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dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
Individuals, (2) Banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) Banks which 
Include societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. 

Functions of Central Banks The func- 
tions of Central Banks arc to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence where the Central Banks are not formed 
on a capitalistic basis, they perform thefunetions 
of super Vi's ion and control of the Societies 
affiliated to tliem, and in some Provinces they 
also organise new Societies and even take 
up the entire educational work now done by 
the Kegistrar. Usuallv the Central Banks is 
only possible for the whole of a district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
would be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in different parts of the country we 
notice the existence of Central Societies for 
talukaH and occasionally for smaller tracts 
An important class of institutions included 
undi'i* the statistics of cential societies 
are unions which may be described as federations 
of societies which are maintamed for supervision, 
eituer combined or not with the astessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies, and 
which do not undertake banking busmess 
These unions have a vi ry restricted area of 
opcratioiKs, within a radius of five to eight 
miles from a central village Tney are accepti d 
as Integral parts ot the provincial organization 
in Burma and the Ceiicral ProviniX's, in one 
case serviifg as a link between primary societies 
and tile provincial bank and lu this other bi*- 
tween primary societies and local banks. The 
syntein has also been extended to Bombay 
and Madras, though in the last named province 
no guarantee is undertaken by those bodies. 

Organization and Propaganda It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces the 
work ot organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the llegistrar with the 
help of assistants and a few honorary non- 
offioial workers. Where the Central Bank 
system has properly developed, the Directors 
of the Central Bank either themselves or 
through a paid agency organise societies and, 
as stated above, surpeivi»e their working. The 
number of honoiary workers Is steadiJy 
iuc’-casing and in some Presidencies there is a 
staifof specially-appointed honorary organisers 
who regularly assist the Registrars. The 
activities of the honorary workers arc often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major proviiici^s the need has been 
felt for some co-operativi' institution which will 
eo-ordinato and systematize the efforts of non- 
oHicial workers, and place them on a responsible 
basis. This might take the shape of organi- 
sation societies or federations on the Imcs of 
similar institutions m Germany, England and 
Ireland Such institutions carry on active 
educational propaganda and through the agenc> 
of local committees and groups of workers, assist 
in the organization of new societies and attend 
to their supervision. Arrangements can also be 
possible tor the carrying on the audit ot 


societies — ^for which Government cannot continue 
to increase the official staff to an unlimited 
extent — on payment of some fixed contributions. 
Finally such federations should have the 
final voice in the determination of policy, and 
subject to the statutory powi rs of the Registrar 
gradually take over the control ot the co- 
opeiative organization m a province. In the 
Central Provinces there has been for some 
years a federation of Co-operative I^nks 
which promises to develop into a truly 
co-operative organising and controlling 
agency. The federation provides a regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit 
and control, arranges for the training 
ot the federation staff, attempts to secure 
uniformity of practice among co-operative 
institutions and to promote their inti'rest 
and fosters the spread of co-operation 
by active jiropaganda. A Provincial Union 
has also been started in Madras, but its objects 
are mamiy educational and proiiagandist. Its 
activities are at present confined to the issuing 
of co-operative journals and the holdmg of 
conferences A Central Institute to focus 
the efforts of co-operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist work has lately been established 
111 Bomliav '-I'hi' objects of this institution 
are to develop the movement in the Presidency, 
by piomotiiig the study of co-ojicratioii and by 
co-ordinating the activities of several existing 
propagandist and organization agencies. The 
institute has no powers of control. though it is 
expected to ascertain and repicsent tlie views 
ot co-oi>orators on qiustions affecting the 
movement. Organization will be undertaken 
primarilv in the City ot Bombay The activities 
ot the Institution earned on through various 
sub-committces, and some of these have al- 
ready done much useful educational propagan- 
dist woik In Bengal a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with identical 
aims. The Soeiety has undeitaken much ot 
the educational and propagandist work hitherto 
performed hv tiie Co-operative Department, 
and lias assisted m the organization ot co-oper- 
ative stores among students in colleges It 
lias opened branch centres and projected a 
comprehensive scheme for the training of 
members ot village societies and their Secretaries. 
A tederation witli a constitution more or less 
siinilai to that ot tlie Central Provinces Feder- 
ation has been lately registcri'd in Bihar and 
Orissa, while in the Punjab a provincial union 
was organized during tlie year lor conducting 
the audit ot primary societies and undertaking 
gimeral propagandist work. In Burma the audit 
ol primary socii ties is conducted by a central 
committee consisting of important Depart- 
mental officials and representatives ot 
co-operative institutions Organization, super- 
vision and propaganda arc furthered 
by district federations of unions of primary 
societies. These are all recent developments 
and it is still too early to forecast on what 
lines the transfer of control to representative 
co-opeiative agencies will he carried out. 

Other forms of Co-operation.— -After the 
passing ot the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Act the application of co-operation to purposes 
other than credit was greatly extended, but it is 
only during the last few years that a general 
demand for productive and dLstnbutivc, pur- 
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chase aud sale co-operative societies has ex- 
hibited itself. At the end of the >car 1918-19, 
there were verv few store societies m the country . 
In all provinces, jiarticnlarly m Madras, some 
beginning Ijad been made in the ditection of 
distnbutive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United I^rovinccs 
some attention had been devot(^d to the starting 
ot stores loi students living m hostels attached 
to Colleges. The movement, has howcvei, 
now begun to obtain popular favour in view 
of the increasing prices of the daily neeessanes 
of life, and the pioliteering wluch aasumed 
serious projiortions at the clo'^e of the W’lu. 
Co-operatoisin the ])rovintes of Madias, Bonibav , 
and the J^unjab have attemptc'd earnestly to 
tackle the evil by oiganizing supply unions, 
stores, societies, and distributive departments 
attached to credit soeictu's, and m all the three 
jirovinccs some Bt«'pa are contem])latcd lor 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organi/ations In some 
Provinces ellorts have been made to revive the 
ancient handicrafts of the country and cottage 
industries by organising co-operativc societies 
for the workers. Many of these societies 
merely provide cheap credit, but in some places 
they undi'rtakc the supply of raw materia) and 
the sale of manufactured goods. An important 
industry which llounsliid in India before 
the int oduction ol machinery w'as liand- 
loom weaving and elfoits have been 
made to revive it by the formation of produc- 
tive eo-oporative societies of handiocm weavers 
Most of the weavcis’ societies are not merely 
credit societies, but undertake the pureliasc oi 
good yarn for members, and in some cases have 
store branches to sell the cloth produted by 
them. They have also b^eii instrumental, 
prominently in Bombay, the United Pioviuces, 
and the Central Provlu(es,in Intioducmg im- 
proved looms and methods amongst the con- 
servative w'caviiig classes Other industnal 
societies to be found iii very small numbeis heii 
aud there are tho^c for “gaolees ” or milkmen, 
dycr*^, basket aud brass Workers in tht Central 
Provinces, “Chammars” and“l)her&” in Bombay 
and Punjab, lacqucrwarc viorkeis, carpenters, 
wood carvers, blacksmith aud potters The 
Indian Industrial Commission in the course ol 
tlieii mquuies devoted some attention to tiie 
development ot small and cottage industnes 
aud the iK>s^.ibihty of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-oiic ration. Tlieir 
recommendations on this subject are not 
Very definite. State loans lor purcliasc ol 
costly plant or machinery are, hovvcvci, recom- 
mended, and emphasis is laid on the iie(X‘ssity 
ol arranging facilities for the marketing ot 
products ol home industiies. The first step 
to industnal co-opcration is to be taken by 
lamilian/ing workers with the piinciplcs ol 
co-operativc credit, though later on separate 
non-credit institutions would become neces- 
sary. Suggestions arc made for technical 
guidance to workers, and the Icnal defiart- 
inents of industries are advised to keej) woihcrs 
constantly informed about the demands ol 
the markets Organization oi industrial 
societies is to be a limctiou ol lo« al depattmeuts 
ol industries, but as that will be engaged with 
problems of big industries, it is doubtful of 
the cottage aud small industries will have 
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milch scope for dculopnicnt under the new 
regime. 

Kearlv ten Housing Societies have been 
staited m Bombay They arc oigam/cd on 
the lo-paitneiship system, uiidoi v>hich the 
Society ovMis the houses ami li ts them to mem- 
bers at fixed lents The sdu'iue is le.isible for 
such section ol the mulcllc classes as tan pio- 
vide a certain jiropoition ol tlu' initial caiatal. 
There arc some Ifiiilding Societiis in Madras 
and a few' moie in ]Mvs(ue aud m the' former, the 
movement seems to lune gamed a firm looting. 

The provinc" of Burma is a pioneer in the 
mattci ol cattle iiisuiance, and to sujiportthe 
village iiisuranoe socnties which have been 
starts d in the piovince, tin ic has been organized 
a cential re-insuranci' society, Which receives 
''Onu financial backing Iroin Govenmieiit In 
otlu'r provinces co-opi rative insurance lor cattle 
lias maac little or no progiess. 

Agricultural Co-operation. — ^Agncultura 
snicties have until recently been engaged only 
m supplymg cheap credit to tlicir mcmbeis, 
butthcie are various other fields of work to 
whicli they may extend their activities. Gram 
Banks may be staited with advantage, receiv- 
ing deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to he sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members lu times of scai- 
(ity Such banks have been started in Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. Societies on a simiJar 
pnnciplc lor tlic storage of fodder may assist in 
solving what is likely to become in the near 
future an important problem in rural economy. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being adopted is the starting of 
societies for purchase ol and distribution among 
members ol good unadultuated seed. A 
number of small seed societies have been 
organized in the Bombay l»residency and in the 
Cential Provinces and B^-rar, tin work appears to 
have been particularly Well oiganuid. Socutici 
lor the co-operative purcha>.c and sale of inapuii* 
will also luovc a great boon, and a lew such 
stores have been established iii Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay. 

Co-operative Societies lor the joint sale of 
produce an* becoming poimlai as co-operative 
credit thrives and agiicuiturists become less 
dependent on local traders. While Burma 
l(d the way by starting societies lor the joint 
sale ot paddy, the most interesting develop- 
ments ill the direction have taken place in 
Bombay Societie'^ lor the sale ol agricultural 
commodities, chiefly cotton and jaggery have 
been started in scveial districts in the Deccan 
and the Karnatak 'J his aspect of co-oiieration 
has lately attracted considerable attention and 
attempts similar to those made in Bombay are 
eontemi>lated in Madras and the Punjab. It 
will indeed be a great achievement if these ef- 
foits arc successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At 
picsenthe bu>8 in the dearest maikct and sells 
in the chcancst. But If eo- operative piirchasi 
and sale show good progress, his cconomu. 
position will be much improved. In addition 
credit societies and central banks, in manv 
parts oi the country again, arrange lor 
the jomt sale ol produce. Ju aome 
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places Cl edit societies undertake the joint 
purchase of agricultural implements for 
members, while in other- separate refi^lstered 
societies are started for the purpose Where the 
system of Central Banks has developed 
this work is taken over by thi'se Banks for 
the Societies aiflliated to the Banks. 

Efforts have been made in some jmrts of thi* 
country to solve the problem ol milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either totally ot gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumeis toj'eth(*r 
Co-operative creameries and ghee piodiicmg 
societies have also been staited in one or two 
provinces. Another interesting development 
IS the starting ol cattle-breeding societies m 
the Central Provinces and clsewlnre. It is 
anticipated that these societies will a-sist m 
supplying the keen demand that exists lor 
bulls ot good stock In several ])ro\mces 
there ai c Societies lor nce-hulling, the manu- 
Itictnre of jaggery and for lilt irrigation Gin- 
ning on co-operative lines has also been attemp- 
ted 

Government has of late made attempts to 
bring the co-operative movement in close touch 
with the Agricultural Department, Co-oper- 
ation has already bei'ii successlul to a consider- 
able extent in redeeming the chronic indeb- 
tedness ottho agriculturist, but if the improve- 
ment m his economic condition is to be 
permanent it is essential that he should be 
prevailed upon to adopt unproved methods 
of production. The Agiicultural Department 
does undertake propagandist work with this 
object, but Its efforts have not proved as 
successful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides just the effective agency to 
reach the agriculturists, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to the agriculturist the need for improved 
methods and have been made the centu's loi 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and District Agricult utal 'Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modem 
agneultural Imjilcinents, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the projicr manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive Irom as.so- 
eiation with the other they are fast developing 
a truly organic connection.” It the reorgani- 
sation of Indian agriculture grows apace with 
the spread oi co-operation, there is no doubt 
that rural India will soon present a happier 
outlook than it does now. 

Committee on Co-operation in India. — 

In July 1014, the Go\ernment of India 
issued a lengthy Kesolution on co-operation 
In India, surveying its progress m the country 
during the last ten years it particularly em- 
phasised the urgency of a proiier financial 
organisation ot societies and stated that 
“the responsibilities introduced by the 
addition to the co-operative organization 
of the central and provincial banks are 
of a serious character. To supervise the 
relations of such institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 


stituent societies on the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people.*' 
In October, the Imperial Government appointed 
' a Committee under Sir Edward Maclagan 
to examine whether the movement cbpecialjy 
I in itb higher stages and in its tinancial aspect 
was piogressingon sound lines and to suggest 
I any measures of improvement which seemed 
I to lx‘ required. The enqmiy was to be directed 
primarily to an examination of sucli ^Matters 
IS the constitution and woiklng oi Central 
and Provincial Banks, the financial connection 
between the various parts of the co-operative 
organiza tion, the auilit, inspe ctlon , and man age - 
raent of all classes of societies, and the utiliza- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry was, however, in no way rigidly limit- 
ed by the Government of India In its 
report, which vas issued m September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to It, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely basi^ on the soundness of 
the foundation. 

Government Action on Committee’s 
Report. — The minor recommendations made 
have already bc^eii given cllect to, hut 
the opinions ot the local Governments 
were invited on the important ones These 
opinions were published by the Government 
ot India in September 1917. The Government 
of India has not passed t^rdeis on the recommen- 
dations m the light of the ojnnions of the Local 
Governments The views ot the Local Govern- 
ment differ very widely and clearly showed 
that a uniform system cannot be introduced 
in provinces with diverse conditions. The 
prescribed standard of fluid resources is con- 
demned by some provlneoa, others object to 
the use oi the Reserve Funds by societies in 
their own business, and a majority disapprove 
oi the proposed ai)pointmpnt ot an expert 
co- 0 {)erator with the Government of India, 
wldle practically all approve of a summary 
process of recoverv lor the dues of members of 
societies 111 liquidation. Several provinces 
I have already decided to take action on such of 
jthe recommendations as are approved ot by 
I the Registrars and are suitabie to local con- 
ditions, and the co-operative organization in 
■ most provinces has been modified more or less 
i on the lines suggested. With a view fur- 
ther to ehcit opinion on the recom- 
mendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Registrars and a tew selected 
non-official co-operators were invited. The 
Conference passed several important resolu- 
tions, adopting the Committee’s suggestions 
about the utilization of reserve funds and the 
acceptance of savings deposits by pnmary 
societies and disapproving generally of the 
recommendation about the standard of fluid 
resource to be maintained by central institutions. 
The Conference also had under consideration 
the suggestion made by the Committee on 
co-operation that as the financing of the move* 
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ment invorved grave difficulties which baffied 
solution unless the discounting of pro-note‘s 
arranged through an Imperial State Dank or 
the several Presidency Banks , a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert Committee, but the Govi'inment 
of India have practically shelved it by insisting 
that they would assemble the Committee, at 
some date coii\onient to them Altliough, as 
mentioned abOM*, sc^vcral of the i oc.il (liovein- 
ments have given elfect to some of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee no orders of 
general application have v('t been issued bv the 
Government of Tndia except with regard to 
a few of the minor points 


Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.— It is 

hardly possible to appreciate the I'ffect of 
the co-operative movi'ment in enabling the 
agriculturists to ri'sist the rigours of a famine 
as also to judge the reaction of the latt<‘r on 
the co-opcratjvc organisation For, after the 
introduction of the co-operative movement 
in India, the country has not bei'n affected by 
any widespread famines like those througli 
which the greater portion of the country 
passed in 1898-1900 The agricultural season 
of 1918-19, however, put tin* co-opt rati ve 
organisation in most provinces to a very 
severe test and thi‘ reports for th(' next lew 
vears should alTord some indication of tlie 
resisting povc'r of th(‘ cx)-oper<itive oig.im/ation 
There has oicasionally b'-en sc.ircitv ^ urging 
on famine m Boinbav, Bengal, and the Ihmjab 
and th(‘ United Provinces but m ncitlKT of the 
two provinces was the distress sufficK'ntly 
crushing or widespread to rendiu the assistanct' 
proyided by tiic societies madeipiati tor tlie 
needs of members In JW'ngal and tlie Punjab, 
the return of favourable si'asons has a\ cried 
any break down of the system, but the sanu* 
cannot be asserted of the United lTo\inc(‘s, 
where there appears to be some danger ot 
tlie strain not being quits? anecessfnllv withstood 
With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more* 
systematic management of the funds of central 
societies it is anticipated tliat in future the 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically the whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
non -co-operative institutions and place them 
in co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in Central 
Banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Us. 5,00,000 to Central Societies 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri- 
eultural societies or to meet withdraw'als of 
deposits. On the whole, there! ore, the 

movement appears to have stood the test 
of the War much better than might liave 
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I been e\i)ccted. While, therefore, the co- 
1 operative movement as a whole has been 
the cause of little or no anxiity to the 
public as Wi ll as to the State, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces have borne 
their share of the burden ot tlie War to the 
best of their ability l^arge subscriptions to the 
Wai Loan and relief funds were made in Ben- 
gal, Bombay, th(‘ Central J»roviiiecs, the Punjab 
and the llnited I’roMnces. 

Social Reform. — Co-oporation hap, in 
some places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies liavo been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society’s papers, and to 
take a lively interest m the internal work of 
their societies. There are a few cases where 
a society has set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notoiious for tlieir intem- 
perate habits and has m other wavs worked tor 
a hetrer morality by insisting on a high stand- 
aid of life. Societies have occasionally con- 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and have thus indirectly 
flamed members to flu‘ habit of thrift Liquid- 
ation of old debts again has been rendered 
possible to a great extent and many an ugrl- 
(.ultunst who was formerly in a state of chronio 
indebtedness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the iiccfssity of incurring new 
ones Credit has been much cheapened and 
It IS now possible for the agricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at les'i than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has bcMii calculated that in interest 
alone tJu* agiiculturists of India, by taking 
loans fiom Co-oiX'rative Cri'dit Socielies instead 
ot from the Mllagi' luonoy-li'iidi is, are^“^en now 
saving themselves trom an unneci'ssary burden 
(it at least 20 lakhs of rupees. Tlie villagi* rates 
of iiil( rest have nalurally gone down consi- 
derably and the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the loni' that hi* was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with tiio 
bcneflual result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the 
value of savings better appreciated. Partici- 
jiation in the management of societies has 
biought home to the members the Important 
lessons of self-help and self-reliance ; but the 
most important achievement of co-operaUoii 
has been the instilling of a sense of com- 
munal life — a feeling of “all for each and 
each for all “ amongst the members of a co- 
operative body. If these signs become as 
common as they are now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic beneflts achieved by 
it, co-operation succceas in its true aim — the 
building up of the character of the people 
and the promotion of their welfare by the in- 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princi- 
ples of self-help, and, above all, by showing 
the wisdom of mutual help and brothcrlmess 
amongst mighbours — a resuscitation of rural 
life such as is conducive to more quiikeiitd 
national progress Will not be far off. 

The following statemiuits show tlie progress 
of the Go-operative movement m^difterent 
provinces, and contain some information about 
their detailed w'orkmg ; — 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 
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Currency Commission’s Report. 


The general fcatiiros of the Indian Currency 
system are described in tlio earlier pajjes of tli(‘ 
Year Hook (pp 196-199), where the scnoral 
effects of the war are dealt with and mention 
is made of the appointment of a Currency ('om- 
mittee to examino and report on the best 
methods to seciuc a working monetary system 
and a stable standard rate of exdiange The 
report oi this committee w.is made known m I 
India on Kebruary IJnd, 1920, and is summarised 
III the toUowwg passage — 

We now proceed to sumni.uise the mam 
conclusions at which wo ha\e arrned 

(i) It IS dciairAhle to restore stability to 
the riijicc and to re-cstablidi the lutomatic 
Morkliig ot the Indian cuiremy s 5 stem 
(Para 36). 

(li) The reduetion of tlic fliumess oi weight 
of th(‘ rnjiee (para 38), th(' issue ol 2 or 3 ruix'e 
coins of lower jiropoitional silver coiitont than 
the jnesent ruiiec (para 39), or the issue of a 
luekel rupee (para 40), aic expo lieuts tliat can- 
not be roeommoiidcd. 

If (he legal tender limit of one rujieo foi tlic 
8 anna niikel lom should i»rovc an obstacle to 
its tr(‘e eiiculcition the (piostioii ol raising the 
limit ol Its 5 or Its. 10 shoulil bo coiLsidercd 
(Para 10). 

(ill) The maintenanic oi the convertibility 
of the note issue is cssentul, and pioposals that 
do not adequately pioteet the Jndian paper 
tiiireiuy from the iisk ot beioming inconvci- 
tible eanuot be entertained. (Para 41) 

(Iv) The use in exchange, m so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the ns(‘ in Indian ])rices, 
has been to the advantage ol the ( oiintry as a 
whol(‘, and it IS desir.ibki to seciiic the continu- 
ance ot this benefit (Para 50 ) 

(v) Indian trade is not liKoIj to suffer any 
permanent inpiry from tlic fixing ot exchange 
at a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in the wsirld prices wen* to take place, and 
if the costs of production in India fail to 
adjust tlicinselves with equal lapidity to the 
lower level of price's, then it might lie necessary 
to consider the pioblcm afresh (Paia. f>l.) 

(vi) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hamiiered by a high rate 
of exchange. (Para 52 ) 

(vli) The gain to India of a high rate of 
exchange for meeting the Home charges is an 
incidental advantage that must be taken into 
consideration (Para. 53 ) 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of 
exchaiigc w’ould be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 
(Para. 58.). 

(lx) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than lu terms of 
sterling. (Para, 66-7.) 


(x) The stable relation to Ice estahliblied 
between tlic rujK'c and gold sliould be at the rate 
ot Us JO to one sovereign or, m other w'ords, 
at the late of one rupee tor 11 30016 giams of 
fine gold, both for lorcigii exchange and for 
mteriml tiiculatioii (Para 5‘.) ) 

(xi) If sihci rises for moic than a brief period 
above the narity of 2s (gold) the situation 
should be met by all other available means rather 
than by impairing the convertibility oi the note 
issue Snell measnies miglit be (a) reduction 
of sale of Counejl bills , (/;) abstention from pur- 
chase ot silver, (c) use of gold to meet demands 
for metallic currc'iuy If it should be absolutely 
nec‘<‘ssary to luirehasc silver, the Goveinment 
should be jirejiaied to jiiirebase even at a price 
sueli tliat ruiKies would be coined at a loss. 
(Para. 59 ) 

(xii) Council I>rafts are piimarily sold not 
foi the (onvemenee ot trade but to jirovide lor 
the Home eharge'^ in the widest sense of the term, 
I’heie IS no obligation to sell dratts to meet all 
trade demands , but, if without intonvenicnio «r 
with adv.intage tlu' Secretary of St.ite is in a posi- 
tion Lo sell (iMft.s 111 excess ot his immediato 
needs wlien a tiade demand for tliem exists, 
there is no objeition to his doing so, subject to 
due legard being paid to the principles governing 
tlic location of the reseivcs 

Council Pinfts should be sold as now by open 
tender at comjietitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed trom time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shijijnng gold to Jiidia At jucsc'nt 
tins lato will vaiy , Imt when sterling is again 
equivalent to gold, it will remain uniform (Para. 
61) 

fxiii) The Government of India should be 
authorised to aimound', without juevious refe- 
ri'iKc to tlio Secretary oi State on eadi occasion, 
their readiness to sell weeklj a .stated amount ot 
Ueverse ('oum ils (me hiding telegiajihic transfci’s) 
during peijods ot exchange weakness at a price 
based on tlii' i ost of .sliijiiniig g'^'ld tiom India to 
the United Kingdom. (Para 62) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken by India 
for all purjioses m tlic pcnocl before the war was 
not disprojiortionatcJy large having regaid to her 
social customs and economic position, but moie 
productive mctliods for emjiloylng wealth should 
be encouraged (Para. 63-4 ) 

(XV) The iinpoit and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government con- 
trol. (Para 65.) 

(xvi) The import and export of gold to aim 
at giving the people tlie form of currency which 
they demand, whether rupees, notes, or gold ; but 
gold can be employed to the best advantage in the 
Government re«ci ves wliere it is available lor 
meeting the demand for loreign remittance. 

It would not be to India’s advantage actively 
to encourage the increased use of gold in the inter- 
nal circulation, but it may for some time be diffi- 
cult to meet all demands for metallic currency 
in rupees, and a more extensive use of gold may 
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be necessary. In order that confidence may not 
be disturbed by exceptional Issues, the Issue of 
pold coin in moderate fjuantities should be one 
of the normal methods of meeting demands lor 
currency. (Para 66.) 

(xvli) The Bombay bran<'h of the Royal 
Mint should be ro-opened for the coinage of 
sovereigns and halt sovereigns and facilities 
should be afforded to the public for the coinage 
of gold bullion and tor the refining of gold 
(Para 67.) 

(Will) The obligation of tlie flovernment 
to give riijiccs lor sovenMgns should be witli- 
diawii (Para 6S ) 

(xix) Opportunities should be affoided to 
the piiblio to exihange sovereigns in their pos- 
session at the rate of 1 'j rupees per sovereign 
at the tune of f he introduction of the new ratio 
iSimilar opiiortunities should be gi\(‘n to holders 
ot the gold mohur which should eventually be 
demobilised (Para 60 ) 

(xx) The prohibition on the iinjiort of sil 
ver should be removed as soon as is c ouvcnient 
(Para 70) 

(xxi) When the prohibition on the import 
of silver IS removed, the import duty should 
also bo removed, unless the fiscal position 
demands Its retention. (Paia 71) 

(xxh) The prohibition on the export of 
silver should be retained for the iiicsent with 
a view to the ])rotcction of the silver currency 
from depletion by export. 

Tt the silver mined m Tndi.i sliould cease to bo 
purchased by the Government, its export should 
bo permitted under licence. (Para 72 ) 

(xxili) Improved banking facilities and in 
creased oppoitumties for the* investment of 
savings should be afforded (Para. 7‘f ) 

(wiv) No recommendation is made for 
modifying the present practice legulating the 
pui chase of silver for coinage. (Para 74 ) 

(\\v) The statutory miniinum for the me 
talllc portion of the Paper Currency Kcscive 
should be 40 per cent ol the gross circulation 

Minority Report. — The rcpoit was signed bv 
all the members witli the cxc<‘ption of Mr 
])adiba Merwand I‘alal, who maintained that 
there should be no iiniicccssaiy disturbance ol 
the monetary standaid in India Ilethcicfoic 
made the following recommendations 

(^t) The money standard in India should 
remain unaltered, that Is, the standaid of 
the so\ereign and gold mohurs with rupees 
related thereto at the ratio ot 15 to 1. 

{b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered imports by the 
public ot silver bullion and silver coins. 

('0 The gold mint at Bombay to be con- 
tinued to receive gold bullion from the public 
and to coin free of charge gold mohurs of tlie 
same exact weight and fineness as the sovereign 
and to hand them over to the tenderers of gold 
bullion in less than 15 days. 


(c) The Bombay mint to undertake refining 
of raw gold for the public <;nd not to make any 
profit on the transaction. 

if) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains 
of tine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 

ig) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents. Government should not 
manufacture silver rupees containing 165 grains 
fine bih er. 

ih) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should ('oin 2 rupee coins of 
reduced fineness compared with that of the 
])resent silver nipee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(t) Government to com a new 8-anna silve^ 
piece of reduced fineness and the same to b« 
unlimited legal tender 

(;) Government not to coin an 8-anna nickel 
piece. 

(t) Government to sell Council bills by 
‘'cr.'.xietitive tenders for the amount defined 
in the Budget as reepured to be remitted to the 
Secretary of State The Budget estimate to 
show imd(*r separate headings the amount of 
Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for 
(Japital Outlay and discharge ot Debt Council 
bills to be sold tor GoviTnmcnt requirements 
onlv and not foi trade purposes, except for the 
jiurpose mentioned m the next succeeding re- 
commendation 

(0 “ Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
onlv at Is 3 29-32d The proceeds of “ BcTcrse" 
drafts to be k(‘pt apart fiom all other Goveni- 
iiieiil funds and not to be utilLsed for anv purpose 
e\e«‘pt to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary 
oi State at a rate below Is. 4 3-32d per rupee. 

im^ Cuiiencj notes should bo printed in 
India. 

(/?) Goveruineiit not to interfere with the 
immemorial practice of the Indian public of 
melt lug cuiicncy coins. 

(o) The steiliiig investments held against 
the Indian note issue to be iKpiidated as early 
as possible and transmitted to India m gold. 

ip) The use of one rupee currency notes 
to be discontinued as early as possible and 
meanwhile not to be iorced into circulation. 

Official Action. — Simultaneously with the 
publication of the Rtport the following 
announcement was made by the Secretary of 
State as to the action which he proposed to 
take thereon . — 

*' The Secretary of State for India has con* 
sidcred in consultation with the Government of 
India the majority and minority reports 
received from the Committee appointed by him 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Henry Babington 
Smith to advise on the subject of Indian ex- 
change and currency. The majority report, 
which is signed by the Chaiiman and all members 
of Committee except Mr D. M. Dalai, states 
as its object the restoration of a stable and 
automatic system and the maintenanos ol 
the convertibility of the note issue. 
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2 . The fundamental recommendations of the | 

report are follows — ] 

(a) that the present rupee, unchanged In 
weight and fineness, should remain unlimited 
legal tender , 

(ft) that the nipee should have a fixed ex- 
changed value and tliat tins exchange value 
should be expicsscd in terms of gold at the late 
of one rupee for 11 J10016 grains of fine gold, 
that is, one-tenth of the gold contents of the 
sovereign ; 

(cl that the sovereign which is now rated 
by law at rupees 15 should be made legal tender 
in India at the revised ratio of rupees ten to one 
sovereign ; 

(<f) that the import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free troni (Jo\einment 
control as soon as the change in the statutorv 
ratio has been etf('ct(‘d, and that the goid mint 
at Bombay should be open for the coinage into 
oovereigns of gold tendered liy juiblic , 

(0 that the notification of Government iind(‘r 
taking to give rupees for sovereigns should 
be withdrawn , 

(/) that the prohibition on the jinvato import 
and export of silver should lie removed m due 
course and that the import duty on silver should 
be repealed unless the fiscal position demands 
its retention. 

3. These recommendations develop with the 
neaessary modifications recpiircd bv altered 
circumstances the principles on which the 
Indian curiency system was established before 
the war, and arc actx'pted by the Secretary of 
State in Council as expressing the goal towards 
which Indian administration, following the 
previous policy, should now bo directed 

4 Under the conditions existing prior to the 
war sterling and gold were identical standards 
The existing disparity has inadt‘ a choice 
between these standards necessary, and thi* 
committee’s recommendation is in favour of 
placing the rupee on a gold basis. 

5 In recommending a rate, namely that 
above mentioned, for the cxchangj; value of 
the rujieo the ('hairman and majority have 
taken account of the nigh range of silver priws 
and of the importance of safeguarding the 
convertibility of the Indian note issue by pro- 
viding so far as possible tliat the token cliaraiter 
of the rupee shall be restored and maintained, 
i e , that the Indian Government may be in a 
‘position to buy silver for coinage into rupees 
without loss They were also impressed iiy 
the serious economic and iiolitical risks atten- 
dant on a further expansion ol Indian jinccs 
such as must be anticipated Irora the adoption 
of a low rate. 

6 The arguments advanced in favour of a 
gold basis and of a high rate of exchange appear 
to the Secretary of State in Council to be con- 
clusive, and he has decided to take the 
necessary steps to give immediate effect to the 
recommendations on these points Accordingly, 
the Government of India have to-day announced 
that the rate which they will pay for gold 
tendered to them under the Gold Import Act 
by private importers will henceforth be fixed 
at one rupee for 11,30016 grains of fine gold, 


I c . Its 10 for the gold contents of the sovereign. 
The conse.,u('ntial changes in the regulations 
relating to the sale of Council drafts by the 
Secretary of State in Council and of reverse 
dralts by the Government of India will be noti- 
fied separately 

7 The question of the internal latio pre ents 
sp(‘(ial difiiculties The Committee recom- 
mend the mamtonance of gold on a legal tender 
footing esj)cciallv in vk'w ot posml)le difiiculties 
in obtaining adetjuate supplies of silvi'r A 
fixed ratio must, therefore, be established 
b(‘tw'e(*n the rupee and gold, as used in the 
internal circulat-ion, either one sovereign lor 
its. 15 as at jiresent or one sovereign for lls 10 
in correspondence with ni'w exchange ratio, 
Tlic former alternative would give the sovereign 
tlio 8t.‘tus of an over-vilned token com, neces- 
sitating jx'rmanimt control ovei tlie import of 
sovereigns and making an open gold mint iir- 
possible The Seeietarv of Stati* m Council 
agrees wnth the Committee that sncli conditions 
ouglit not to 1)0 contemplated as a ijermanent 
arrangement On tlu' ottu*r hand, tlie lowor 
ratio ( aniiot be cfiectively uitiodueed while a 
great disfiarity continues to exist between the 
commercial price ot gold in India and the 
intended Indian mint par of one sovereign for 
Its 10. 

8 Present conditions are a product of the 
war and in some sense artiliiial ’rhey cannot 
b(‘ immediately rcmislied witiiout the risk of 
shock to the econorniL and monc'tary system in 
India, and of reaction elsewhere to which India 
cannot in her own interests be indifferent a 
gradual process of recti ‘'cation and ot adjust- 
ment to new conditions r required I’or some 
time past action has been taki'n in India to 
reduce the premium on gold by legular Govern- 
ment sales of bullion to the jiulilic, and this 
measure will be furtlu'r developed It may 
be expected that in that way a natural adjust- 
ment may be effected until the jiath to legis- 
lation is t leared 

9 The Secretary of State has decided, there- 
fore, first, that the imjjort of gold shall con- 
tinue lor the present to lie controlled l)y licemse 
under tlie Gold Import Act, with a fixed acquisi- 
tion raU‘ as mentioned aliove , second, tliat 
meanwhile, jicnodical sales ot gold bullion to 
the public shall e/)ntinuc , and third, that as a 
provisional measure during the transition 
period sovereigns shall remain legal tender at 
the present ratio of Its 15 

10 In arriving at these decisions the Secre- 
tary of State in t'ouncil has not failed to give 
careful consideration to the minority report 
signed bv Mr 1) M, Dalai. Mr Dalai’s main 
object is the effective restoration and mainte- 
nance ot the ratio of 15 rujK*c.s to a sovereign 
as a measure both of exchange and of the 
circulating value of the rupee In order to 
secure this he relies upon freedom for the 
melting and export of rupees and corresponding- 
ly to freedom for the import of gold To meet 
the possible result in shortage of silver coins 
he recommends that as long as the New York 
price of silver remains above 92 cents Govern- 
ment should coin two rupee silver coins of 
reduced fineness, the coinage of rupees of the 
pre^nt weight and fineness being meanwhile 
suspended, and only resumed when the price 
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of silver falls to the figure named He also 
lecoinmends that sterling drafts on the Secre- 
tary of State should be sold only at Is 3 29-:i2d. 

11 The Secretary of State in Council is 
satisfied that this programme could not be 
adopted without untoward cousoquencos Th^* 
heavy exports of silver com to be anticipated 
iindc'r the schcmie must tlireatcm not only the* 
whole silver circulation but also the (lovc^riiment 
reserves of siher coin, and entail the gravest 
risk of inconvertibility of tlie (Jovc^rnment note 
issue Tlic demand for the gold re(iiiir(vl 
continually to make this deflcicnuy good must 
greatly aggravate anv strain there may be on 
the gold stock of woild wlien the freedom of 
import is restored Nor is it safe to assume that 
these dilficultic'S could bo met by issuing new 
Hilvc‘r coins of inferior fineness, the evidcmee 
against tie* aeec'ptability of an interior aiib 
stitute for tlie jiresent rupee has impressed tlie 
inaiority, and their rc‘eommeiulatioii on this 
head is aceeptcsl by tlie St'cretary of State a'' 
decisive Mr. DaUil’s rc'commend.ition in re 
gurd to th(' rate* lor stc'rlmg drafts, if adoptcnl, 


must produce aii immediate crash in excliange 
bringing unmerited disaster to those who have 
reasonably relii^.d on some continuity of policy. 
The only cover which his scheme affords is the 
export of the country’s circulating currenev 
In anv case, even if a return to the pre-war 
Ic'vel of exchange? could be accomplished with- 
out a shock to tiade or risk to the Currency 
system, it would lav India open to a further 
sciious infUtiou of j)ricics, while the mijority’s 
recommendation would tend towards a rocluction 
of general price levels in India. 

12 lioth during and sinco the war Indian 
curicmcy and exchange have presented ]iroblems 
previously un.inticipated and more perplexing 
th.an any encountered since the decision to 
close the mints m 1893 Hut the Secretary of 
State in (kumcil h satisfied that deci'^ions 
reac h(*d promise an eventual solution, and he 
desires to express ins acknowledgments to the 
(JommHtee and tlieir Chairman for the ability 
and thoroughness with which th<v have (‘xplored 
the issues and have tranuxl their reiouimcn- 
da^^ions ” 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


In 1917-18 exports of oil-seeds nmouiitod to 
457,700 tons, a decrease ot 51 per cent as (oiu- 
pared with the jneviou, year and ot (»8 iier cent 
with the ]ue-\var av( rag(‘ The \alue ol tliese 
exports amounted to lls 8,22 lakhs ot whn h 
lls. 18 lakhs reprc-'Cnts an adNance on tlie 
jirevious year’s prkes 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Increase in recent years in tlie number ol oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of nil this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led too much discussion 
of the possibility of developing on a large scale 
existing oil-milling industoy in India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
pioposal to develop in India an oil-milling 


industry on a great scale is faced In the first 
place, thcie exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
irom India of the r.iw material rather than the 
inanutactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it IS to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
Clio ugh headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility ol a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
us a cattle food or manure because he con- 
siders that It contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in tact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is rtili more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where It exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 



The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Duifenn’s Fund and is adminis' 
tered by the Central Committee of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty-five first class medical women, but it 
IS hoped that this number will shortly be 
augmented. Kccruitinent of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Committee which includes the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman ; (&) in England, 
by a sub-committee, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
Homo Committee of the Countess of Dufferm's 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
or physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the members of the Sci\iee is to 
be recruited in England and m India respec- 
tively. In the original constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who arc 
in the service of, or who have rendeicd apfiioved 
service to, the Countess of Diiffcrin’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a Biitish 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a Biitish Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident m any territory of any XMativc Prince 
or Cliicf under the suzerainty of Hia Majesty 
exercised through the Govcruor-General ol 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to tlie Govenior-General 
of India (ft) Must be between tlic ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (r) She must 
be a flrst-cla^s Medical Woman, t.e , she must 
possess a medical qualification rcgisterable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
rogistcrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and abiJity. (d) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character. But the Central Coraraittoe re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers of the Service are required to engage for 
duty anywhere m India or Burma. Those 
recruited in England serve for six months, and 
those recruited in India for three months, in a 
General Hospital of the Province to which they 
are deputed. After tins period of probation 
has been satisfactonly passed their appoint- 
ments are confirmed. The services of Members 


j may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, wlilch may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows 
During probation Us. 860 per month there- 
after Ks 400 up to the end of the 4th jear : 

I Jls. 450 from tlie 5th to the 7th year ; Ks. 600 
' from the 8th to the 10th year; and Ks. 560 
, after the 10th year. But no member can be 
i confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
' passed an examination in such veniacular as 
the Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
within one year of her appointment. In 
' addition suitable quarters are provided free of 
rent or a house rent allowance to be deter- 
I mined by the Provincial Comnuttco may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

Members of the Service are permitted to 
' engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their oflicial duties, and the 
Provincial Committee lias the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except m veiy special cases n'tnement 
IS compulsory at the ago of forty-eight. A 
member whose appointment is not conflniied, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — (tt) Casual licavc, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and IS not supposed to interrupt duty, (ft) 
Privilege Leave, which is leave on full pay and 
IS meant to provide a month's holiday m the 
year. 1 f it cannot be granted during the year, 
it can be accumulated up to a limit of three 
months (e) Furlough, at the rate of two 
months for each year of duty, the latter in- 
cluding privilege leave and casual leave. Firet 
furlough is not granted till after four years of 
duty, and more tiian eight months fuilough 
IS not granted at one time. Study leave may 
also be granted not exceeding three months 
at a time and up to twelve* months during the 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Cential Committee. 
Wlieii on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced- 
ing the taking of the leave. Tliere are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses 'J’lierc are also allowances to cover the 
cost of journeys by rail and road. 

I There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
member coiitributiiig monthly thereto five per 
I cent of her salaiy, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
, being granted interest on the amount standing 
, to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
invest without risk to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years’ service, or in the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber Is handed over to her. 
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The Lady Hardinde Medical College 

was opened by His ExceUency Lord Haidinge on 
February 17th, 1916. This College was estab- 
lished in commemoration of the visit of their 
Imperial Majesties to Delhi in 1911, with the 
object of providing a complete medical education 
for women of India The initial cost was 
defrayed by subscriptions collected by the late 
J^dy Hardmgc mainly from Indian Princes 
and (Uiiefs After her death in 1914, it uas 
decided to complete the institution as a memo- 
rial to Lady Ilardiiige. 

The College and Hospital buildings togethei 
with hostels for medical students and nurses, 
and residences ior llio medical and b'aching 
stalf, arc grouped in a large comiioiiiKl. situated 
in the Imperial enclave in close proximity to 
the city ot Delhi The Colkgi buildings con- 
sist of thn'e blocks containing Li])rary, Museum, 
Ja'ctiire llooms, OIIkcs and J laboratories. Sc- 
jiaiate hostels with kitchens and dining rooms 
aio jiroVided lor Jlindii, Muhammadan, Sikh, 
Parsee, Indian (Uiristiaii and European stu- 
dents 'J'lio total cost of the completed build- 
ings and eipiiiuiK nt will be about 25 lacs The 
College IS sui>f)ortcd by a giant Iroin Covern- 
nient. It is designed to accommodate 100 
studeiitd and to jiroviile a full medical cuni- 
culuni as reipnred by the (Jenetai Midic<U 
Council ot Creat Jlritaui. At present it is alli- 
hated in the Faculty of Medicine ol the Uni- 


versity of the Punjab up to the First Profes- 
sional Exammation. The staff are all women. 

Principal and Professor of Medicine, Miss. 
K A. Platt, MD. (Loud), Women's Medical 
Service, India; Professor of Surgery, Miss H. M. 
Franklin. m,I3 u s (1/ONP ), Vice Principal and 
Professor of Gynaecology and Midwifery, Miss 
C L Houlton, M D , B.S , (Lond ) Cert Trop. 
Medicine (LoND ), Women’s Medical Service, 
India, Professor of Pathology, Miss M B Stog- 
don, L R c p , M R 0 s.. Professor of Anatomy, 
Miss M C Murphy, M B. (Cal ), L R c P. (Lond) 
M R r s , (Eng), Womens Medical Service 
India , Professor of Physiology, Miss M R N 
Holmer, M A (Dublin) Nat Sc Tripos Glass 1 
(('antal) ) Diploma (Distinction, Oxon ), Pro- 
Icssoi ot (ihenustrv, Miss A M. Bain, m a 
B bc , (Abcrdeiui), Special Distinction m (Uie- 
mistry. Professor of Botany and Zoology, Miss 
Hctt \ I’rofcssor of Matliematics and Physics, 
Miss P M Bortlni ick, B Sc , (Lond ) M 8C. 
(Biistol). Warden and St'cretary, Miss M. W, 
Jesson, Maths Tripos (Cantab ) 

Tli(‘ Lady Ilardinge Training School for 
Nurses — Attaebed to the HospiLil which 
IS designed to hold 1 08 beds is a training school 
for iiuises and imduivi's It is intended to 
tram Indian girls a-s nurses , who will bo avail- 
able tor niirhing in private families as well as 
m hospitals Nursing Superintendent, Miss 
ij E Mackenzie. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN'S FUND. 


The National Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India at once one ol 
the most elhcient as it is among the most useful 
and benevolent institutions in India, is the out- 
come of the work of the Countess of Dulferm and 
Ava during the time ot her husband’s \icc- 
royalty. The late Queen Victoiia drew the 
attention of the Countess, on the departure 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup- 
plying medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest m 
tlie subject. As the result of her enqumes 
she found that, though certain great efforts 
were being made m a few places to provide 
female attendance in hospitals, tiaiiung schools, 
and dispensaries for women, and although 
missionary effort had done much, and had 
indeed for many years been sendmg out pio- 
neers into the field, yet taking India as a whole, 
its women, owing to the “ purdah” system, 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider as absolutely necessary. In the 
Couutess’ own words written in 1886 after the 
movement had been started : “I found that 
even m cases where nature, if left to hersidl, 
would be the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite mis- 
chief, whicli might often be characterised as 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people of India could be made 
to realise that their women have to bear more 
than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and with the women of other nationalities to 
relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
surely the men would put their shoulders to 
the wheel and would detenmne that wives, 


mothcTB and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, m times of sickness and 
(lain, have every relief that human skill and 

tender nuising could afford them I 

thought that if aii association could be formed 
winch should set before itself this one single 
: object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
I relief to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects and by working in a strictly unsccta- 
rian spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to command the support and sympathy 
I of every one in the country who has women 
I dependent upon him.” 

Initiation of the Scheme — Lady Duffe- 
Tin’s plans were warmly received by the public 
all over India. The scheme was drawn out 
' and published in the different dialects. The 
! association was named ” The National Asso- 
; ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
I the Women of India,” and the money for its 
I support, as it was received, was credited to tfce 
I “ Countess of Dufferm’s Fund.” The affairs 
of the Association were managed by a central 
committee of which the Countess of Duffenn 
during her stay m India was President. Branch 
' Associations, each independent for financial and 
I administrative purposes, but linked with the 
I central committee, were formed in most parts 
I of the country, and the work may be said to 
I have started from August 1885. The objects 
I of the Association are thus set-forth in its 
! pubhcations. — 1. Medical tuition, including the 
I teaching and training m India of women as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
I wives. 11. Medical relief, includmg the estab- 
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lishing under female superintendence, of diS'* 
pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
women and children ; the opening of female 
wards under women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of female medical officers and atten- 
dants for existing female wards ; and the 
founding of hospitals for women where special 
funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained female nurses and 
midwives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and private houses. 

Within four years from its inception there 
were in existence twelve hospitals for women 
and fifteen dispensaries, most of which were 
ofilccred by women, and all more or less closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was enough to 
set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
fund; and al‘«o six medical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme. — The first regular train- 
ing school in India for the instruction of 
native pupils in medical and surgical nursing, 
and in midwifery was established in 1886 by 
the Bombay Branch of the A8«ociation i.i con- 
nection with the Caina Hospital 111 Bombay 
This is a civil institution under Government 
management, and is solely for women and 
children of all castes and denominations. In 


connection therewith is the Allbless Obstetrical 
Hospital and the Jaifer Suleiman Dispensary 
for women and children. The present physi- 
cian-in-cbargc Is Miss A. Turner Watts, m.d. 
(Lond). 

There arc thirteen Provincial Branches work- 
ing under the central committee ; and attached 
m Pome maimer, or atfllintcd to the provin- 
cial blanches, tlicrc are about one hundred 
and forty Ixical and District Associations or 
Committees engaged in furthering the W’ork of 
the Association. There are one hundred and 
fifty-eight hospitals, w^ards, or dispensaries of 
various kinds for tlie medical relief of close 
on one and a quarter million women and 
children ; and the value of the institutions 
engaged in the work of the Association was 
estimated at over GO lakhs of ruiiees. 

Annual Report. — The Report of the Asso- 
ciation 19 published annually, and can he 
obtained either from the Superintendent of 
Goveniment Printing. Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, tlic price being one rupee. 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the women's Hospitals rdlicered by women 
m India The Honor, irv Si'cret.irv is Lieut - 
Col Austen Smith, oil-;, I M h , and the .loint 
Secretary, Di M f JJdloiir, MU, Women’s 
Medical Servie(' The Headqiiaiters ol the 
Central Committee aio ^ iceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 


NUBSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 1 
chain of etficiently-nursed hospitals which! 
exists in England, there has been a great de- j 
vclopmcnt of skilled nursing of recent yeais ' 
This activity is principally centred m the ' 
Bengal, Madras, and Bomba v President les, j 
whore the chief hospitals in the PicsuteiK’s 1 
towns are well nursed, and where large privatt* | 
staffs are maintained, available to the general ' 
public on payiDPiit of a presciibed scale of 1 
fees. These hospitals also act as tiaining 
institutions, and tuni out a yeaily supply oi ^ 
fully trained nurses, both to meet then own | 
demands and those of outside institutions 1 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased In Bombay 1 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
tho establishment of the Bombay Picsidency ' 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 1 
Bombay. This is composed of repre- ' 
sentatives of the various Nursing Asso- 
ciations in charge of individual hospitals, 
and works under the Government The 
principle on which the relations of tins Asso- 
ciation with the Tx)cal Associations is govenied 
is that there sliall be central examination and ! 
control combined with complete Individual 1 
autonomy in adnfinistration. | 

Nursing Bodies.— The Honorary Secretary , 
of the Calcutta Nursing Association is Mr. : 
B. A. B. Reynolds, the Presidency General | 
Hospital. The address of the Mayo Hospital 1 
Nursing Association is in Strand Road. In 
Madras there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
KlUpauk, the Royappeta Qospital and the 
Ophthglmic Qdspltal. 


Bombay Presidency —The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital woik. The hrst steps were taken on 
the initi.itive of Mr L It W Korrest at St. 
George’s Jlospitnl, Boinhay, where a regular 
nursing cadie for the hospital was established 
together with a small stall of mirs(‘s for private 
cases This was followed bv a similar move- 
ment at the ,7 .T. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spnud to othc'r hospitals in the Presidency. 
UItiniat(‘Iy, the Government laid down a de- 
finite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such Institutions 
agreeing to eontiihiite a sum eipial to that 
raised from yin vale sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it w.as detnled by Government 
that caeli nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution, 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered a*? Associations under Act 21 of 1860 
Bv degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dep endent upon annual 8ubscr»ptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Ass oeiations are . — 

St. George’s Ifospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary D W. Wilson, St. George’s 
Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary : A. G. Gray, Jamsetji Jijibhai 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Gokaldas Tejpal Hos^tal Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Secretary. Rahlmtullah Currlm- 
bhoy. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary; H. Macnaghten, Esq. 
Address— Cama Hospital. Boml>ay. 
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Nursing Bodies. 


Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association. 
Address — Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

Ahmodabad and Lely Memorial Association 
Address — Civil Surgc'on, Ahmedabad. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing assoeiations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish tlie Bombay Presidenoy Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. Tliis is an Association foimed 
partly of representatives of all affiliated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatn cs of 
dovernraent, the Surgeon-Clcneral witli the 
Government of Bombay always being the chair- 
man. It is financed partly from the product 
of endowments and paitly from contribution^. 
from the Government of India. If subse- 
quently furtiier funds are needed they are to be 
provided by contributions from tlic affiliated 
Associations. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
(it examination, certification, Kgivfiafion and 
control It 18 now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Boinbav 
±*re8idency At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire (barge of tlieir local funds 
exei'pting Providimt funds whuh have btrii 
transferri'd to the ('eiitral fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they arc in their 
employment. In a sentence, the principle is 
c(*ntral examination and certification and local 
control By d(‘grees it Is hoped to be able to 
establish tlie principle that none bnf iiurs(‘s 
registered under or certified by this association 
BliuU be employed in any Government institution 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1911. The institutions recogiii/(Hl 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present arc-— St. George’s Hospital, ,1. ,1. Ilospi 
tal, Cania and Allbless Hospitals in Bombay, 
tlie Civil Hospital, Karachi, the II. and P Civil 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, and tlie Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona, and the following for the training ot 
midwives; — I'he Cama and Allbli'ss Hospitals, 
St George’s Hospital and th(‘ Itai Motbbai Hos- 

? ital in Bombay, and the Sassoon Hospital in 
*oona. 

Provision for n'tiring allow’ances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provnbmt J''und 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in ciiierg('nci(‘s such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, St George’s llo-.i)ital 
Bombay. 

Lady Mlnto Nursing Service— In 1905, 
there was one organisation existing in the Pun- 
jab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
Country Nursing Association for Europeans in 
India, which was established in 1892. This 
Association carried out very useful work in cer- 
tain parts of India, but was hampered by want 
ot funds. For this reason it was found im- 
possible to etptend their organization and the 


urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was much required. The late Lady Curzon 
worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
nursing organization, but principally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable before leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fruition. The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing the need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 and begged 
her assistance and co-operation. After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. In 1906 an appeal was made 
by Lady Mlnto to tlie public botii in England 
and India to start an endowment fund. This 
appeal w’as most generously responded to. 
Each year the endowment fund has gradually 
increased, and with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
Iisiied in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nucleus To avoid confusion with other Asso- 
ciations, tlie enlarged organisation, by request 
of the Home Committee, was named “ Lady 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association,” carrying 
on the same work as before, namely, tliat of 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessary arrangements for 
Hielr transfer to India Hon. Secretary, 
Licut.-Col. Sir J.R Roberts, o i e , i.m s , Simla; 
Hon Secretary, Home Branch, Lieut -Col. 
Sir Warren Crooke- Lawless, Kllcrone, Cioyne, 
Co. Cork. 

Nurses’ Organizations. — The Trained 
Nurses’ Association of India and the Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India are not 
Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 
but arc oigamzatioiis with a membership wholly 
of nurs('s with the avowed objects of improving 
and unifying nurfaing education, promoting 
esprit de corps among nurses, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations liave a membership of 202, 
iiududing nurses trained in ten or more (^afferent 
countries, Europeans, Americans, Ni.w Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians The Asso( i- 
ation of SupcTintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership liad spread 
over the country to such an extent that tho 
name was ctiangcd to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by tho two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions have since become affiliated with the 
International Council of Nurses. 

Below are given names of Officers of the 
Associations — 

Trainei Nurses* Association of India, 

President, Miss Bartleet, Peach Cottage, 
Coonoor. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer^ Miss 
Wilkinsons, 8 Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Association of Nursing Superintendents, 

President, Miss Mill, St George’s Hospital, 
Bombay, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Blackaby, South Ville, Colaba. 
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Indians Abroad. 


The Indian is naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas. Nevertheiess there are 
some hundreds of thousands of Indians resident 
in other lands as labourers, shopkeepers or 

S rofessional men. Their total number rela- 
Ively to the population of the Indian Empire 
is very small being something under two million 
In itself, however, it is considerable; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involved in the settle- 
ment of Indians, either as indentured labourers 
in Crown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate — From tiie Impe- 
rial standpoint the case of Indian migration 
to the self-governing Doniiiiions is miicn the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute. Ihere 
were two centres of difficulty — South Africa 
and British Columbia, and in South \frlca tlie 
old trouble has recrudesced in a form that 
threatens once again to become acute in each 
country the situation involV('d particular local 
problems of extreme dlflifiilty But before jiass- 
ing to a discus'^ion of tliem it is n('cessary to refer 
to the larger question of Uio riglit of miip’ation 
within the Empire. Tlie intense feeling aroused 
In India by the disabilities suffered by Indians 
In the two countries named was primarily due 
to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British citizenship 
Without attempting to define ttie term “British 
citizenship,” which is not so easily susceptible 
of definition as may be imagined, it must suffice 
to observe that unrestricted migration within 
the Empire does not appear to be the common 
right of His Majesty’s subjects Ihc laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-be immigrants hailing from any part of 
the Empire. Ttiese laws have been enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds. Tlie 
ground oJf exclusion is usually economic, and it 
is on that ground that the Jfomimon objection 
to unrestiicted immigration from India operates 
It is unfortunately inevitable tliat the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion. But in actual experience it is the 
clash of economic interests and the possible 
political difficulties involved in the settlement j 
of Indians in large numbers in the self-govcrn- . 
mg Dominions which the statesmen of the 1 
Empire have to take into account. 

The first attempt to deal witli tlie right of 
migration from a universal and Impi'rial stand- 
point was made by Lord Ilardingc In his 
address to the Iniiierial Legislative Council on 
September 8, 19L4, he suggestf d that an endca- [ 
vour should be made to lay down a principle of ! 
reciprocal treatment acct'ptiblc fo all the > 
Dominions, whereby emigration might be res- 
trlctcd in India itself by a system of passports, ] 
while the Dominions might give facilities to a 
moderate number of immigrants under certain 
conditions This suggestion met with general 
approval in and out of India, and eventually 
bore fruit at the deliberations of the Imperial 
Conference and War Cabinet tn 1917 and 1918. 
Tn the former year a Mcmoiandiim was pre- 


sented on lielialf of the India Office setting forth 
in detail liOrd llardingo’s system of reciprocity, 
and m tlie latter yi'ar thi^ following resolution 
was agreed to unanimously by India and all 
the sclt-governmg Dominions . — 

“(1) It is nn inherent function of the Oov- 
emni' nts of the st \eral communities of tlie Bri- 
tish Commonwealth, including India, that each 
‘iliould enjov complete control of the composi- 
tion of Its own population hv moans of restric- 
tion on imniigration from any of the other com- 
munities. 

“ (2) British cltiz('ns domicile d In any British 
country, iriclndmg India, should be admitted 
into any other Bntisli country for visits, for 
the jnirpose of jileasuro or coinmereo, including 
tcmiporary resnlimee tor tlio puiposo ot educa- 
tion The eoriditions of siicii visits should be 
regulated on the principle of rocniroelty ns 
follows —(a) The right of tlie (jovcrriment of 
India IS reeogiiHed to tnad. law's which shall 
have the effect of subjecting Jiritish citizens 
doimeilc'd m any oilier liritisli country to the 
same (onditions m visiting India as those ira- 
posid on Indians dc'slung to visit such country ; 
(h) such riglit of visit or temiiorarv residence shall 
111 eacli individual case be embodied in a pass- 
port. or writtcm iiormit issui'd l>v tluj country 
ot domleile and suliject to ?ase tle're bv an otti- 
u‘i appoint'd l)V and acting on beiialf of tho 
country to be visited if such coniitry so desiies; 
{() such riglit shall not extend to a visit or 
temporarv lesidc nco foi laliour imrposcs or to 
perinanciit settlement. 

“ (ff) Tudians already permanently domielled 
m the other P.ntish countries should be allowed 
to bring m th(>ir wives and minor eluldren on 
condition • («) Tliat not more than one wife 
and li<*r clilldieii sh.ill be admitted for each such 
Indian , and {b) tliat each individual so udnilt- 
ted shall b(‘ ceilifiid by the (lovorurn' nt of 
India as being the lawful wile or child of sucli 
Indian.” 

In regaid to the above resolution the present 
position in tlu* prim ipal bc It-govenilng Domi- 
nions IS as follows — 

South Akricja — No Ic'gislation Is necessary to 
carry the resolution into effec't, as it is merely 
a re-statement ot the policy embodied in the 
Inimigrants’ llegulation (llcstrlctlon> Act of 
Iff Iff and the Indians Belief Act, No. 22 of 
1914. 

Nkw Zealand — No legislation necessary. 

(Janada — Tlic Committee of the Privy Council 
of Canada lias lecommcnded that “ certain 
modifications ot the restrictive provisions of 
the Iminigratioii Act and regulations should be 
made for the relief of such of our fellow-British 
sulijcets of the East Indian race as may bo 
effected by tho resolution.” 

Australia — The Commonwealth Governmeqt 
has m.ide the following decisions ; — (n) Tho 
Government agrees to the admission on pa.ss- 
Iiorts of Indian merchants, students, and 
touri'^ts with their respective wives the exemp- 
tion to eontmuc vvithout ucfcssity for annual 
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application as long as the status is preserved. 
(6) Indians domiciled in Australia may bring 
one wife and minor children (r) Austraii* 
ans visiting India will require to obtain pass- 
ports (d) Legislative proposals will be 
submitted to Pailiament to place Indians on 
an equality with other British subjects as 
regards old age and invalid pensions hut ad- 
mission to the Parliamentary fianchlse Is not 
approved at present.” 

In South Africa the trouble gathered 
round the disabilities of Indians aircady aettled 
there. The question of immigration restne- 
tions, though important, held a less prominent 
place in the agitation. The most acute point 
of the controversy was the annuai £ 3 head tax 
in Natal. Itestrictions on the migration of 
Indians from one State of the Union to anotiier 
was another sore point. The requirement to 
take out trading licenses was also felt to be a 
vexatious and invidious distinction between 
Indian and European traders, and it was round 
this point that the conti ove'^y in tlie 'J’ransval 
was centred. While the eontrovcTsy was at its 
lieight, an Act was passsd in the Union Parlia- 
ment, restricting entry into Soutli Africa fo tiie 
wife or child of a lawhil immigrant or resident 
who was the wife or child of a monogamous 
marriage. In a case brought before the courts it 
was decided that tiie only wife of a marriage 
solemnised according to the rites of a religion 
permitting polygamous marriages could not be 
admitted. Tiie leaders of tlic agitation in boutli 
Africa adopted passive resistaiue tactics, winch 
brought largo bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police. The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
in India for the appointment of a tiovernment 
Commission to enquire into the whole question 
Tbe Union Government appointed a Commis- 
sion, and Invited the Government of India to 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was selected. The Commission reported on 
the whole favourably to the Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Act, 1914, gives effect 
to those live of the 14 recommendations made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla- 
tion. First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants’ Ib'gulation Act, 1913, an 
Indian, married In accordance with the rites of 
a religion by the tenets whereof polygamy is 
recognised, is enabled to introduce into the 
Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other wife. Another recommendation ot the 
commission to which effect is given is as follows 
An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
officer, and on complying with certain prescribed 
formalities, obtain registration ot such a union 
between them as is de facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
valid and finding marriage between them with 
aU the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
in the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
the tenets of the religion which they profess, 
polygamous marriages are recognised. 

The third recommendation of the Commission 
to which effect is given is a provision for the ap- 
pointment of Indian priests as marriage officers 
under the marriage laws of the several provinces 


of the Union. So far as Cape Colony is concern- 
ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
medan religion, under Act No. 1 of 1860, while 
Law No 19 of 1891 of Natal contained a similar 
provision. Under the new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriage olTicer for 
the purpose of the marriage laws of any province 
of the Union, and a marriage solemnised by him 
will, if solemnised in accordance with the rites 
and formularies of his religion and without any 
prescribed statutory words signifying the bind- 
ing nature of the ceremony, be recognised as 
valid. 

Another provision provides for the repeal of 
that section of the Natal Indian Immigration 
Laws which imposed an annual licence of £3 on 
Indians who, introduced as indentured labour- 
ers, failed to reiudeiiturc at the termination of 
their contracts 

The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement —With the 
measure of relief alforded bv the Act of 1914 
Mr M K Gandhi, wlio had "one to South Africa 
in connection with the passive resistance move- 
ment, expressed himself a? satisfied , and certain 
eorrespon ienec passed betw'i'on him and General 
Smuts, who was thi'n the Minister of the Interior, 
in w'lneh an agrecnnent was arrived at witli 
regard to Indian traders in the Tnnsv.aa! The 
following extracts from tlie correspondence sum- 
marise the agr(>ement and an* of importance 
lieeausc of the part thev played in 1919 when 
the (ontr.)vcrsy w'lis revived — 

(a) From a letter of the Secretary for tlie 
Inter or to Mr Gandlii, dated .Tune 30, 1914 
” With regard to the administration of existing 
laws, till' Minister desires me to say that it 
alwavs lias been, and wdll continue to be, the 
desire of the (iovernmeiit to see tliat tliey are 
ad ministeied in a just manner with due regard 
to \csted rights ” 

0)) From the same letter In conclusion 
General Smuts desiies me to say that it is, oi 
course, iiriderst od and he «vishes no doulits on 
tlie suiijeit to remain that the placing of the 
Indians’ Relief Bill on the Statute Book of the 
Union, eouph'd with the fulfilment of the assur- 
ance he IS giving in this letter in regard to the 
other matters referred to herein touched upon 
at the leeent interviews, will constitute a com- 
]>lete and flnai settlement of the controversy 
which has unfortunately existed for so long, and 
will be unreservtdly acc(‘pted as such by the 
Indian community ” 

(r) From a letter of Mr Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary for the Interior, dated July 7, 1914 " Bv 

acsted rights 1 understand the right of an Indian 
and his successors to live and trade in the town- 
ship in which he was living and trading, no 
matter how often he shifts his residence or 
to place business from place in the same 
towmship ” 

(d) From a letter of Mr. Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, dated June 30, 1914 : “ The 
passing of the Indians* Relief Bill and this cor- 
respondence finally closes the passive resistance 
struggle .... As the Minister is aware, some 
of my countrymen have wished me to go further. 
They are dissatisfied that the trade licenses laws 
of the different Provinces, the Transvaal Gold 
Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the Trans- 
vaal Law 3 of 1885, have pot beep altered so as 
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to give them fuJI rights of residence, trade and 
ownership of land. Some of them are dissatis- 
fied that full Interprovincial migration is not 
permitted, and some are dissatisfied that on the 
marriage question the llelief Bill goes no further 
than it does They have asked me that all the 
above matters might be included in the passi\c 
resistance struggle I ha\o been unable to 
comply with their wishes. Whilst therefore th(‘V 
have not been included in the programme of 
passive resistance, it will not be denied that some 
day or otiicr these matters will require furtlicr 
and sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
ment. Complete satisfaction cannot be expected 
until full civic rights have been tonceded to the 
resident Indian population.” 

In 1919 — The controversy again lirokc out, ' 
and this time it was confined to the Transvaal 
The points at issue were as follows — 

(1) The interpretation of Mr. Gandln’s 1 

definition of " vested rights ” was disputed 
On the one hand it was held that ‘‘vested rights” 
meant " tlio riglits existing at the time of the ' 
agreement ”, and it was accoidingly alleged ! 
that the Indians wiio opened siiops and carried i 
on busmessi s m town'^hijis m which tliey were not 
licensed to trade in 1014 had broken the terms ' 
of Smuts-Gandlii agrecmmit It was fuither ! 
contended tiiat the word “ suceessoi ” m the i 
definition meant “legal successor or li'ir,” i 
and that thos(> Indians wlio had sold their i 
businessus to othei Indians had in that res- 
pect also infringed the agreement On behalf 
of the Indians, on the other liand, it was argued 
that ” vested rights ” meant the inlierent rights 
of the whole Asiatic commimitv — the rigfit to 
trade — wlicther ilic nglits weio being exercised 
by any iiart-ieular man at tlio tunc of tlie agree- I 
ment or not, and included cviui the inlK'rent I 
lights of the unborn As regards ” successor ' 
that, the Indian community maintained, meant I 
” any succefesor in title, no matter how ho 
acquired his right to succession, whether he i 
piircliases it or otlicrwisc ” j 

(2) The Transvaal Gold Law of 1908 (No ‘11) | 
as interpreted in the judgment of Kiugersdorp 
Municipality Beckett provides m Section 

130 that no right under that law may be acquired 

by a coloured person, and tliat no hold(*r of a 
right may permit any coloured person other ' 
than his servant to reside on or occupy ' 

ground held under sueii right Under .'^oetioii 

131 no coloured person is jiormitted to reside on 
proclaimed land in the Mining IHstricts of 
Johannesburg, Boksburg, and Krugersdorp 
except in locations, etc , appo^nt^d by the Mining 
Commissioner. To obtain relief from the pro- 
yisions of this Act as thus interpreted the 
Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned 
Parliament in February, 1919. 

(3) Although it was decided in the ca.se of 
Motan vemi^ the Transvaal Government that 
the Commission r of Inland Ileveniie cannot 
refuse to issue general dealers llc(’n‘-es to coloured 
persons, vet as far as licenses for grocery shops, 
eating-houses, etc . are concerned, these are con- 
trolled by the municipalities, who havo the right 
to withhold licenses if m the opinion of the 
Councils the applicant is not a desirable person 
to hold such license. Under this power Trans- 
vaal municipalities, especially that )f Krugeis- 


dorp, consistently refused licenses to Indians on 
the sole ground that they were Indians. In 
several cases the Magistrate of Kruger^orp 
ovemilcd the decision of the Council , and the 
municipalities have denied that they refused 
licenses to Indians as such. From this alleged 
systematic refusal of licenses by the municl* 
palitios the British Indian Association also peti- 
tioned Parliament for relief. 

(4) By the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 it wa8 
provided tliat Indians and Asiatics gener^ly 

may not be the owners of fixed property (».«,, 
land) in the llopublic ” This law is still in 
force But by Act 31 of 1909 two or more per* 
sons may form a iirivati' limited liability com- 
pany, and there was no provision of the law 
preventing such a company from owning land, 
IToPting bv this state ot tlie law, it became the 
Tiradicc of Indians to foim such companies and 
bv this means obtain that ownership of land 
which was dimied tiicm by the law of 1885. 
This was alk'gcd to lie a contravention of 
the spirit of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, 
and aroused considerable feeling in the 
Transvaal. 

In March 1910, in consequence of the petition 
mentioned above and ot the acute bitterness 
that had arisen <as a result of tlie C/Ontroversy, 
tlio Union Parliament appointed a Select Com- 
mitt .00 to report on the matter The C^inmitti'O 
re|K)ited on April 30 and recommended (^) 
That the vesteii riglits of Indians who were 
carrying on business m proclaimed Mining Areas 
in .iuno 1914 should l )0 respectisl (0) That 
the vest<‘d ngiits of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses and are carrying on 
business on such areas should also be respected, 
(e) 'Fhat Incliaas should havo the right to 
transier their I'xlsting businesses to other Indians 
legally residing in the Transvaal, (rf) That 
steps siiould immediately bo taken to render it 
impossilde for any Asiatic m the future to ob- 
t.nn a license for a new basiness («) Tliat 
Transvaal law 3 of 1885 siiould bo amended so 
as to extend the land-owning disaiiillties therein 
to any companies ot winch tlio controlling 
interest is possessed by Asiatics Thus, ” vested 
riffht-s ” were held to be actual existing, and not 
potential, rights , wJnle “ successors ” were 
defined as ” biicecssori in title ” 

The Asiatics (Land and Trading) 
Amendment Act, 1919, gives effect to the 
recommendations of the Committeo It had a 
stormy passage through the House and entirely 
satisfied neither the Indlaas nor those whose 
feelings are anti-Indian. The Indians objected to 
the n'commcndations (e) and (d) above, and the 
anti-Indians foiiglit hard against recommendation 
(e) To placate the anti-Indians and to obtain 
the passage of tlie Bill through the House, the 
Government fiail to promise to appoint a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to *?o into ” the whole 
Asiatic question in the Transvaal.” The BUI 
also aroused considerable feeling in India, and 
Mr. Montagu, the Hecrctary of State for India, 
suggested to the Union Government that India 
should be represented on the Commission by 
one official and one non-official. After negotia- 
tions between the Union Government and the 
Government of India, it was announced that 
India was to be represented ” not on but before ” 
the Commission by Sir William Robertson ; and 
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in Febraary of the present year the personnel of 
the Commisfeion was published as consistinK 
of the following four members Sir Johannts 
Lange, J^uisne Judtje of the Supreme Court , 
Gnqualand West, chairman , Lieutenant-Colonel 
S(ott Wyhe, of Durban, Natal* Mr William 
Duncan Baxter, M. L A , of Cape Town and 
Mr. Henry John Hofmeyr, of Johannesburg, 
Transvaal At th(> same time the terms ot 
reference were announeed, as follows — ^To 
enquire and report on the provisions of law 
affecting. — (a) The acquisition of land and rights 
affecting land in the* Union by Asiatics and 
persons ot Asiatic descent for trading or other 
urposes. (b) The trading or carrying on of 
usiness by such jicrsons generally or in sjiccfled 
localities, (c) To consider wlnther it is in tlx 
public interest to alter the law in any re.si>cct, 
and (d) To make recommendations with regaid 
to any difficulties and g^le^ances which may 
have arisen in connection with (a) and (b) 

In the meantime both sides arc busy prr paring 
their cases for presentation betore the Commi‘- 
sion On the one hand a Houtli Afrn an League (it 
was originally called the Anti-Asiatic League) was 
lornu'd in the 'i'ransvaal to < ombat “ the Asiatic 
menace ”, to urge ” the stringent appluation ” ol 
all laws Imposing disabilities on Asiatics, and to 
rnllect evidence for submission to the Commission 
A large and influential congress at wdiich were 
present delegates representing trade unions. 
Chambers of ('ommerec, and iiolitieal, coiimier- 
cial and industrial interests in general, was held 
in Pretoria on Seiitcraber 4 and '» to maugurab' 
the league. Violent aiiti-Tndian si)eeches wen* 
delivered, and extreme lesolutions wt'n* passed, 
including one which iiigcd the («o\tiimiciit to 
n'patnate all Indians in the Transvaal, aftei 
paving them monetary compensation On the 
other hand, in August an Indian National Con- 
gress was held at .Tohannesburg, w'liieh w'as 
attended by Indian delog.ites from all parts ot 
the Union Twenty-three resolutions weic 
passed demanding the abolition of all disabi 
litles, the granting of Jull civic rights, incliidiiiu 
iwlltieal franchise and the right of mtcrprovin- 
cial migration, and the provision of more Iibcial 
educational facilities. 

In British Columbia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a head in the early 
part of 1914, when a ship-load of Indians 
was despatciied direct from the Far East to 
Vancouver. It was held up in the harbour 
there for several weeks The passengers weic 
not allowed to land. An appeal to the Cana- 
dian courts resulted in the rejection of their 
claim, and eventually they were shipped back 
to India. The arrival of the Koniagata Maru 
in Calcutta on September 20, 1914, was the 
occasion of a most lamentable incident. Anti- 
cipating an attempt to organise a political 
demonstration, the authorities provided special 
trains to convey the returned immigrants to 
their homes in liic Punjab, and had taken 
power, under Ordinance V of 1914, to rcquiie 
them to do so ; some sixty men immediately 
proceeded to their homes, but the balance 
under the leader, Giirdit Singh, endeavoured to 
force their way to Calcutta. They were turned 
back by the Military, and wlulbt arrangementb 
were being made for a second spccitd tram, 


opened fire on the Police and Officials. The 
Military dispersed the immigrants by fire, and 
the majority were afterwards arrested. Sergt. 
Eastwoc^, Calcutta Police, and Mr. Lomax, 
of the E. B. S. Bailway, were killed ; the Punjab 
Police had one killed and six injured ; sixt^n 
notere were killed, as well as two onlookers. 
The Government of India appointed a com- 
mission under the Presidency of Sir William 
Vincent to investigate the matter and it took 
evidence in Calcutta and tiie Punjab. 

There are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
in British Columbia, chiefly Sikhs. They 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories ana 
lumber yards, and also on tlie railways. The 
desire amongst them to bring their wives and 
families out from India points to the fact that 
they arc fairly prosperous and find the con- 
ditions of life in the Colony agreeable. The 
attitude of the Colonial authorities towards 
them 18 governed by the general objection to 
Asiatic Immigration. It Is felt that the un- 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia as a "White 
man’s country.” The immigration of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea- 
ties with their Governments. The number of 
Japanese is limited to a few hundreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 600 
dollars on entry. 


An exaggerated danger. — Making every al- 
lowance tor the Dominion standpoint, those 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
cannot but feel tliat the fears that the self- 
governing coloni s may be deluged by Indian 
immigration are greatly exaggerated. The 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
IS under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to be found in tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million in British Guiana and the West 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Straits Settlements 
and Malay States. Of the self-governing 
Domujions South Africa has by far the largest 
share, her Indian population being a little 
under 160,000, Natal alone accounting for 
133,000. But this is not the result of ordinary 
migration. The nucleus of the South African 
Indian community was formed artificially by 
Natal herself. Until 1911, when it was stopped 
by the Government of India, there was for many 
years a steady stream of indentured immi- 
gration into NataJ to supply labour to the sugar 
and other industries of that colony. The 
natural increase of the Indian population in 
South Africa is now much larger than the 
iDcrease by immigration. In the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth there are not more 
than 7,000 Indians The principal movement 
of Indians to the Dominions ocairred in 907-8, 
tlip total immigration being under 7,000. Of 
this number il is estimated that not more than 
1,200 now remain in Canada, there iiaving been 
a heavy exodus to the Unittnl States, while quite 
a number have returned to India. The signi- 
ficance of these trifling totals must be viewed in 
the light of the conditions prevailing In India. 
Hero, it is tme, there is a vast population Were 
these 300 millions subjected to the economic 
conditions of Eurojic and were tiiey imbued by 
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tlic adventurous and ambitious spint of Enioi)c- 
am, there would be good ground for alarm in th(' 
Dominions at the possibilty of an overwhelming 
influx of Indians. But those are precisely the 
conditions that do not obtain in the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour in India is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tca*planters of Assam are obliged to compete 
with the Crown Colonics in an elaborate system 
of cooly recruitment, l-iabour-shortage is a 
chronic difficulty with the cotton mills of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods* improve, as more 
land is brought under cultivation, there must 
be a diminishing likelihood of emigration from 
India on any large scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from home, and it will be apparent that the 
danger of ** white men’s countries " being 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at 1-he least 
remote. It is never likely to assume such 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. 

Similarly, the fear of economic competition 
which has occasioned the pres<‘nt con+rover«v in 
the Transvaal, la equally unfoundt d The Indian 
trader in the Transvaal caters lor a vciy limited 
portion ot the communitv — chiefly natives, 

coloured ” persons, and what in South Afrn ,i 
are called " poor whites " (that is, white un- 
employed) — ^though a certain numb(>r ot respect- 
able Europeans with small income's visits In 
emporiunis surrc'])titiouslv In this sphc're the* 
Indian sueeec'ds because the white tradc*r who 
eaters toi the same classes of the communitv i* 
usually neither as industrious, as thrifty, a ' 
honest, nor as skilful as the Indian The truth 
is that the Indian proiilein does not m the 
of the South Afiiran btaiid alone It is a part, 
and a minor part, of the larger iiroblems ot race' 
and colour that he has to deal wil h m his c'lidc a\ - 
our to make South Alrica a white man’s comifn 
He IS not actuated by malice against the Indian 
as sneh , it i- meicly tliat the Indian jiroblcjm, 
■lomiiig as it docs on the toj) of the many ot!ic*i 
similar problems, is regarded by him as an e\ 
tremely annoviny and unnecessary “ last straw ” 
On the other hand, the Indian mows the disabi- 
lities under which he is ]mt as so many stigmata 
of inferiority. There is tluis coiisKier.ible emo- 
tion on either side, and the pioblem is accord- 
ingly diffleult of solution General Smut^ js 
known to be favourably disposed towards Indiana 
and his seivices to India as the only Dominion 
statesman in the War Cabinet have boi ii many 
and conspicuous Ho may be relied upon to do 
as miieh to alleviate the pcjMtion of the Transvaal 
Indian as the very strong anti-Iiidian feeling m 
the North of the Union will allow On then 
side, the) I’rausvaal Indian and his synipathisers 
in India would do well to recognise that this 
feeling exists, and reiiain from wcakc'ning 
General Smuts’s hands by demanding at th< 
present juncture tall civic rights and complete' 
political ccjuality. Such demands arc coastrind 
by the anti-lndians as being a bre ach ot the 
Smuts Gandhi agreement ot 1014 (see above >, 
w'hich General Smuts ottc'rod as “ a complete and 
final scttlcmi'nt , ” and iliough a glance at the 
correspondence shows that Mr. Gandhi rt'phed 
specifically that “ some day or other ihcbc 
matters will require further and sympathetii 
consideration by the Government/’ >ct nothing 


could be more unwise than to prosecute extreme 
demands at a time w^hen the strength of anti- 
Indian feeling in the North makes it impossible 
for those demands to rec>eive logical, much less 
sympathctie, consideration. 

Indentured Emigration.— The institution of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1864 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonics there lias been no inter- 
ruption since then in the steady inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. lu 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede- 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various reasons has come to an end , but in all 
those countries there is now a large population 
of Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent positions. 
The priiuipal colonics in which indentured 
emigration still prevails arc British Guiana, 
Trimdad and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing in part to the increased difficulty 
of recruiting in India. This difficulty arises 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the Indian Emplr^ consequent upon 
industrial expansion. 

The indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India and by some people in England, because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery — - 
m that tor the term of his mdeuture tlic la- 
bourer is not a free agent ; he is od sertptus 
glebae^ and bound to serve the employer < j 
whom he is assigned on terms which are abso- 
lutely fixed. In the colonics themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds — (1; it 
tends to depress the current rate of wages, (2) 
only a minority of the time-expired coolies 
become permanent settlers, the majority claim- 
ing their return passage and taking money 
out of the colony in the form of savings. Fioiii 
the poi.it of view of the labourer hirnsclf, the 
ludcntureu system, if it has any true resem- 
blance to slavery, Is a kind of bondage that 
IS easily supportable. Ho is supplied with a 
free dwelling under highly sanitary conditions, 
his wages are fixed on the basis of the rate 
prevailing in the open market ; no deductions 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance or medicine, 
which the estate proprietors are bound to provide. 
Free schooling is available for his children; 
and if at the end of liis Indenture, ho elects to 
remain in the Colony ho is given a free grant 
of Government land. These are the conditions 
prevailing in Biitish Guiana ; hut, with the 
exception of the grant of land they are similar 
to those in other colonies where indenture- 
immigration Is in force. The permanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 127,000; in Tri- 
nidad 113,000, in Fiji 40,000, m Mauritius 
258,000 and 113,000 in Natal. Other colonies, 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States continue to 
attract Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no indenture system now 
exists in those countries. 
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The method of recruiting Indentured coolies 
was fully described i n the 1916 edition of the 
Indian Year Book, pp 407-8. 


Indians in the Colonies. — Statement shew- 
ing approximately the number of British Indian 
subjects in the various colonics and Dominions — 


Trinidad 
British Guiana 
Jamaica 
Fiji 

Surinam 

Ilcunion 

Mauritius 

Federated Malay State's 
Straits Settlements . . 

Gape Colony . . 

Natal 
I'ran&vaal 
Orange Free State 
Soutliern Bhodesia 

Australia 
New Zealand . . 

Canada 


117,100 
. 129, ‘^89 

20,000 
44,220 
20,919 
">,012 
257,097 
210,000 

Figures not avail- 
able. 

0,000 
1 {n,0.‘{l 
10,048 
100 

Figures not avail- 
able 

1)0 

Do 

. Under 2,000 (tlu' 
number is un- 
certain). 


Commission of Inquiry Appointed. — 

About tile end of 1912, the fioveriinient of 
India appointed a Commission of two, Mr J 
McNeill and Mr. ('Inman Lai, to repoit upon 
the conditions of life of the Indian immigrants 
in the Colonics. 'Jhe Commissioners were also 
desired to submit retoinmendatioiis as to any 
arrangements which may be considered desir- 
able to promote their welfare The main 
points to which they w'erc to direct attention 
were : the housing of tiie labourers and the 
sanitary conditions in which they live ; tlic 
adequacy of medical aiTangcinents • whether 
tasks are moderate, hours of work suitable and 
wages adequate , wliether the administration of 
Justice is fairly conducted and whctlier labourers 
meet with any difnciilties in prosecuting em- 
ployers or defending themselves ; whether the 
penalties imposed by the labour laws are in any 
case excessive or unsuitable ; whether the 
labourers are subjected to undue restrictions, 
outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
sufficient facilities for proceeding to the Pro- 
tector of Immigrants or to the Magistrate to 
lodge complaints , the relations generally between 
employers and labourers ; whether facilities arc 
afforded to Indian labourers in social and religi- 
ous matteis ; and whether repatriations are 
promptly made and whether immigrants experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to report specially in respect 
of certain features of the system. I’hese were 
connected with any excessive number of prosecu- 
tions of labourers by employers, the position of 
qhe Protector Immigrants, the terms of 


agreement which the emigrant is required to 
sign; the position of free Indians, female inden- 
ture, and suicides and immorality on tb^ 
estates. 

Merits of the system.— The Commissioners 
were engaged in their investigation for about 11 
months. They visited I rinidad, British Guiana, 
Jamaica and Fiji, and also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam which IS permitted to recruit labourers 
under contract of indenture in India. Their 
report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
Guiana taking up the first, and the rest the 
second part. After a detailed exposition of the 
state of things in respect of the points mention- 
ed above in each of the colonics visited by them, 
the Commissioners observe “ We are convinced 
that notwithstanding our possibly disproportion- 
ate presentation of the unsatisfactory features 
of the existing system, a careful study of the 
facts elicited during our inquiry will result in 
the conclusion that its advantages have far 
outweighed its disadvantages. The great 
majority of emigrants exchanged grinding po- 
verty with practically no hope of betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
coinfoit to solid prosperity Emigrants live 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospering which exceeded their own wildest 
hopes Tliey became citizens of the colonies to 
which tiiey emigrated and both they and their 
descendants have attaini'd to positions com- 
manding general respect and consideration.” As 
regards the moral condition of the immigrants, 
the Commissioners observe . “ There is no 

doubt that the morality of an estate population 
compares very unfavourably with that of an 
Indian village, and that the trouble originates in 
the class of women who emigrate ” I he rates 
of suicide among tlie indentured labourers are 
high as compared W’lth those among free Indians 
in the colouK's, and much higher than those 
among the population in the provinces of India. 
In Trinidad the feuicide rate tor the total Indian 
population was 134 pqr million and for the 
iiidentuied 400 per million. The suicide rates 
among Indians in the other colonies were: British 
Guiana, miindentured, 52 per million, indentured 
100 per million, Jamaica, 396 per million, 
suicides amongst the unindentured not being 
scjiarately recorded, Dutch Guiana, unindentur- 
ed, 49, indentured 91, Fiji, unindentured, 14 
per million, indentured, 926 per million. Ac- 
cording to a statement prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry of the Govern- 
ment of India, the average suicide rates for India 
are, the Bombay Trcsidency 28*8 per million, 
the United Provinces whence most emigrants 
arc drawn, 63 per million and Madras, the other 
chief source of supply to Fiji, 45 per million. 

Indian Feeling. — For some years past, there 
has been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
inconsistent with national self-respect, and 
should be stopped. This feeling originated in the 
belief that the treatment accorded to Indians in 
the self-governing Dominions especially in South 
Africa, was due to the Dominion people com- 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a race because 
of the class represented by indentured labourers. 
In 1910, the Government of India accepted a 
resolution moved by the late Mr. Qokhale 
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putting an end to the indentured system so far 1 
as Natal was concerned. In 1912, however, they j 
opposed his resolution to abolish the system 
altogether. Opinion in India has been ripening 
fast against the system, and it is reinforced by 
the rapid Industrial development of the country 
making largely increasing demands on the 
labour market, depleted to some extent by the 
ravages of plague during the last twenty years. 
The startling figures of suicide and the admis- 
sions as regards the prevalence of gross 
immorality among estate populations, have 
roused public feeling in the country, and this 
has been accentuated by well-authenti 
cated stones of young caste women of respect- 
ability having been decoyed by dishonest 
recruiting agents to the emigration (lc])ots 
Mr. C F Andrews, late ot St SteT'hen’s Col- 
lege, Delhi, and now connected ^\lth the school 
conducted on his own original lines l»v 
Sir Kabinlranath Tagore — the j oet-lauicat^' of 
Asia, as the Viceroy aptlv eallci him- at 
Bolpiir in the Bengal rrcsidency, was deput- 
ed by the Indian (’itizenship Association 
of Bombay to visit Fiji, and to investigate the 
eonlitions which mak(‘ for the frightful rate 
of suicide recorded in that colon v ilc was 
aciomjtanied by Mr. W I’earaon. w'ho is also 
aasoeiated with tlie I'djuir School Messis 
Andrew^s an 1 Pearson, it inav be mentione 1, 
visited South Alriea when tbe I’assivc Bcsis- 
tance struggle lei )>v Mr (Sandhi w'as at its 
lieiglit, and rendcrel valuable ser\ioc in 
bringing about tlic settlement that was even- 
tually arrived at. 

Protected Emigration —In a spoeeh dcii 
vercdin Council on September 5, 191(^, 11 E the 
Viceroy stated that the Government of India 
were contemplating the eontrol of th(' opi>ratioiis 
of persons engaged in supplying labour to tlic 
Colonies. "Labourers,*’ said Ifis Kxc( Ilmicy, 

“ have a right to emigrate if they Wish, and it 
would bo very unWise and very undesirable on 
our part to prevent them, and we are, therefore, 
trying to devise arrangements wliieh w'ill seeun 
that reerintrnent in thi.s country is eondneted 
under decent conditions, that a proper sox ratio 
Will be maintained and that on arrival in the 
country of their destination they w'lll be proper- 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on I 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at pro- , 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, w'hcrc a labourer 
can leave his employer by giving a month’s 
notice. I think it will be ch ar to all who have 
studied the ipiestion tliat the Govemmciit of 
India would be departing gravely from its duty 
if it allowed emigrant labour to leave this coun- 
try without proper protection and safeguards 
There are a certain number of labourers, I be- 
lieve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine free labourers, that is to sav unassisted 1 
by pecuniary help and uninvited by any inte- j 
rested agency. But, if we confine ourselves to | 
the abolition of our existing indentured cinigra- | 
tion, a position will arise in which the parties 
Interested in procuring Indian labour will be 
free to induce labour to emigrate by pecuniary 
help under any conditions they like, so long as 
the labourer does not go under indenture. The 
abuseslikely to arise out of such a state of things 
would be very serious. I need only refer to the 
state of affairs which existed before the amend- 
ment of the Assam Labour and Emigration 


Act, in connection with so-called free labour. The 
eoiisequence of this system was, as Sir Charles 
Rivaz put it in Ins speech before the lit'gislatlve 
Council ID 19(11, that a horde of unlieensod and 
uncontrolled Jibonr purveyors and recruiters 
sprang into existence, w'ho uiuUr the guise of 
assisting tree emigration made laige illicit gains 
by inducing, under false pretimees, ignorant men 
and women to allow themselves to be conveyed 
to Assam These emigrants w'l're, it is true, 
placed under labour eonlraets on aruving in 
tint province, but the abuses complained of 
arose in connect ion W'llh the recruitment and 
not wnth the contract Similarly whin tlie sys- 
tem of ind'’ntnred emigration hist arose in Inili.* 
the only caution riMpiired w'as that intimilmg 
emigrants should appear b( foil* a magistrate and 
satisfy him as to tlvnr freedom of choice and 
th‘ ii knowl( ilge of the conditions they were 
accept in g It w.is showm , i n a re jiort su bmitted 
in ]8I(), that .abiisi's undonbfeilly did exist in 
connection with ri'eniitinint in India, abiisi's 
wliieh tlie constantly increased snfcgnarils pro- 
vided bvsiueessive Acts ot tile It gislature wdieie 
d'Sigmd to corn et Uneontiollt il reeniitment 
lannot, it is tl-ar, be perniitti il under any cir- 
currutariees J.oid Ilirdinge promised, and I 
associate mysid) with him, to deal with certain 
points 'I'liese points witc the better supervision 
of colonial recruiting in India, tbe insertion nf 
information ri'garding the ptnial eonilitlons at- 
taching to labour contracts in tht' indenture 
signed by intending emigrants and the undesir- 
ability ot laboiiiers in the colonii s being com- 
pelled to do w’ork repelk nt to th( ir eagtc ideas 
and ndigions bi lu fs Begarding th(‘ first matter 
we have already consulted local (Jovernratnits 
very fuJlv whim asking tin ir vk w's as to the pie- 
eaiitioiis wdiidi will be requiied after the aboli- 
tion of indentured emigration As to the 
second point vou are no doubt aware that Fiji has 
nowal)oli«h('d imprisonment for labour offences 
and other coloni('s are arranging to follow suit. 
But till re will still be certain piov.sicnis renialii- 
iiig which we think should be brought to the 
I notice of intending emigrants and we Iiave ar- 
ranged to do this as soon as the v.inous colonial 
legislatiiris (one'rimd have passed the amend- 
I meats to which 1 have alluded " 

Indenturing Abolished — In 1917 the situa- 
tion uiidcrwamt a radical change Whilst no 
official pronouncement was made, the idea gained 
popular acceptance that the Secretary of State 
had proposed that the system of indenturing 
should be continued for a further period of five 
year«, pending the working out of an alternative 
system of recruitment This .aroiHed strong 
protc'its throughout the country. Whilst a re- 
asonable desire was manifest not to add to the 
difficulties of the Government and of the colonies 
in time of war, it was felt that the continuance 
of a system open to such grave objections for ten 
years — five years for recruitment and five years 
for the new indentures to expire — was too long. 
Public meetings were lield throughout the country. 
Government solved the difficulty by prohibiting 
all emigration from India, as a war measure, on 
account of the shortage of labour ; subsequently 
assurances were given that the system would 
never be revived. Thus indenturing ended by 
a side issue, but nevertheless one which was quite 
definite. The question of existing indentures, 
however, stfi! remained to be settled. Dgring 
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1919 considerable steps were taken towards im* 
provinR the conditions under which those Indians 
who still had to work under tho system, lived , 
while in n pard to Fiji, tho Viceroy, on November 
24, made tho following announcement* “Tho 
conditions of labour in this Island have without 
doubt boon improved during the last few year--* 
but not, I am afraid, to the extent which we have 
demanded Conseuuontly T pressed for the can 
collation of ail outstanding indentures by the end of 
tho present year. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonics has agreed to the cancellation of indon 
tures on all estates on which the principal reforms 
recommrnded by Mr Andrews have not bcin 
carried out on tho Ist January, 1920, but I am 
not satisfied with this, and I have asked the 
Secretary of State to ascertain what would be the* 
cost of commuting the remaining indentures and 
fretdng every Indian labourer m Fiji on the Isl 
of January next." 

Assisted Emigration —Subsequently a com- 
mittee sat in liondon to consider what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
indentures. Its report was issued about the 
middle of tho year and the chief recommend- 
ations are here summarised. 

Under this scheme ih(‘ Indian will arrive in 
the colony entirely free from debt and of any 
liability tor the cost of his introduction, ile will 
he in no sense restricted to service under a parli- 
cuiar cmployor, except that, for his own protec- 
tion, a .‘'elected cmployor will be chosen for liim 
for the first six montiis Tins employer can be 
changed, witli the approval of the Protector of 
Immigrants, if suiistantial reason can be adduc- 
ed From the time of his arrival the immigrant 
will be given land to cultivate for his own benr- 
llt. Each male adult employed in an agricultural 
industry will be granted for his personal use and 
cultivation a garden plot of one-tentli of an acre 
after six months' service and a larger plot of 
onc-third of an acre will be made available 
whenever practicalile by way of reward. At the 
end of three years’ employment under Jny of the 
employers on the register steps will be taken to 
ensure t^at land is available for settlement in the 
simplest and cheapest manner. In each colony 
there will be a department responsible for the 
provision of sufficient land to meet all bona fide 
applications and for rendering it suitable for 
agriculture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage. These holdings will be up to five 
acres in extent, they will be subject to a reason- 
able annual rent in the case of lease-holds, and 
the settlements will be for a period of thirt\ 
years. Under the proposed system the immi- 
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grant can be proceeded against only by way of 
a civil suit In the ordinary course of law and will 
not be liable to any criminal penalties. A mini* 
mum wage will be fixed, sublect to periodical 
revision. During tho first twelve months the 
children under eleven years will be entitled to free 
rations while children under five will be given a 
f.ice milk ration during the whole time that their 
parents remain in the service of an employer on 
the register. The provision of married quarters 
separate from the “single” quarters will be 
made compulsory upon all employers of more 
than twenty adult Indian immigrants and will 
be insisted upon so far as possible in the case 
of all otlier employers on tlie register. This 
register will contain the names of only " approv- 
ed omiiloycrs ” that is to say of persons desirous 
ot employing assisted emigrants, who have appli- 
ed to the Protector of Immigrants and who 
have been found on inquiry to be suitable Re- 
patriation will be assisted when it is desired. 
The emigrants wmII receive for himself and his de- 
pendents half the passage money after three 
years’ service and a larger proportion up to the 
whole cost after seven years’ service. 

With regard to recruitment, Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos- 
sibly additional money grants for meritorious 
work Their work will be supervised by In- 
spectors of Emigration, who will be men of stand- 
ing on a graded scale of pay. Over them will be 
an Emigration Commissioner, who will be a 
(Colonial Civil Service official, and a Protector 
of Immigrants, appointed by each Local Covern- 
ment to supervise emigration in the province 
affected In each colony will be a Protector 
of Immigrants. The J^migration Depots will 
be visited by nou-oflicial gentlemen of standing 
in the distiict as also will be the Central Depot. 
The emigration of whole families will be en- 
couraged but persons below the age of eighteen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
panied by tlieir parents or guardians Women 
unaccompanied by , their families will not be 
assisted and the rqlje requiring a certain pro- 
portion of w'omcn to men will be abollslied. 

The report was published at a time when the 
political energies of India were concentrated on 
I tlic development of the Indian constitution 
and the ponding visit of the Secretary of State 
to discuss these questions on the spot. It 
attracted little attention. So far as opinion was 
expressed, whilst recognising that the sy.stcm 
w’as an immense advance on the system of in- 
denture, it was thought unde.sirable for Govern- 
ment to take so large a part in the direction of 
emigration to distant lauds. 
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More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Parsi community, in the persons of the iato 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since mamtained, tiiough there 
are both Mmdu and Mabommedaii business 
men firmly established there Kor aic the I 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, , 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
Three Indians arc on the Secretary of Stati'a 
Council ; and last year another in the person oi 
Lord Smha led the way as the first Indian to be 
raised to the peerage and to be aj)i>olnted a 
mombor of the Home (iovernment Tlu' 
early years of the present ci'iitury saw the 
gathering of a new Indian elemt*nt In jxTma- 
nent residence — ^tliat of retired ollicials (jiarti- 
cularly of the I. M S ) and business men, oi 
people of independent means who from pri- 
ference or in order to have their children edu- 
cated in England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again Further, the 
stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who come regulailv In the first 
years ol the wai, before the transfei of the Indian 
C'orps in Frame to Eastern theaties, thousands 
of our valiant in'lian soldieis woumh d oi invali- 
dtd from Flanders, went to Fnglaiid to he imrs»'d 
back to health in the vdKquipptd and .‘d- 
mmibly admuustcied Indian hospitals, some in 
Hamp.^hire but chieily at Enghtoii wIuk the 
lactis bdiig coinim morated bv a perniaiuiit 
Indian provided iiKMiiorial. The investigation 
of the Joint Conunittco on the (iovernment ol 
Indii Bill, 1919, resulted in the sojourn in 
London tor some months of manv ot rhe mo^t 
prominent llgurcs iii Indian iioliticul liic. 

The Students. 

But under normal conditioiis it is the student 
community which constitute' s the greatly 
pieponderatmg element and creates an Indian 
problem Its numbers multiplied ten oi twelve- 
fold ill the quarter of a century before the War, 
the increase being especially rapid after 1904 
or 1905. There was indeed an artiilcial inllation 
some five years later when many youths (some 
of them ill prepared) were huined olf to the Inns 
of Court in order to he entered b'-fore the 
standard of the examinations qualifying for 
admission was raised This sudden ex- 
pansion was duly worked off but there was 
development in other directions, and parti- 
cularly that of the technical and engineering 
schools and classes. After a very considerable 
temporal y check caused by the Eiiiopean War 
the number rapidly expanded last year in 
spite of pressure in both jiassagc .ind colk'gc 
accommodation In addition to the ordiiiarv 
graduate or under grad mate si u lent, there are 
many youths of good family, some oi them heirs 
of Native States, admitted into our public 
schools, such as Eton and Harrow. Tliere are 
always some 200 or ?.00 Indians, at the Inns ot 
Court. Since the war there has been a welcome 
inciease in the number ot technical and indus- 
trial students. Altogether, including technical 
and medical students, tliere must be 50(> young 
JmJjans jn Loudon. Edinburgh, Cambridge, 


0\foid, Glasgow and ivranehoster stand next on 
the li'^t, uliilt' there are smaller numhors at 
liiniiimjrham, jA'cds, Shcllield and Liverpool 

The Advisers. 

It Is well known that until a few years ago 
the jamng Indians, apart from inadequately 
supported uuollieial clfort and the chance of 
! coming under the influence of English fiiends 
, of their families, were practically left to their 
1 own devices. But in April 1909 JiOrd Morley, 
as a result of the investigations of an India 
Office Committee, created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Dr. 

T W. Arnold to the charge of it under the 
title of Educational Adviser. The Bureau 
, was located in due time at 21, Cromwell Uoad, 
together witli the National Indian Association 
' and the Noithbrook Sociidy, which were thus 
given spacious quarters for tlieir social woik 
among the young men, without incurring what 
would otherwise have been the prohibitive 
cost of heavy rent. (For Burmese' students 
distinct club accommodation is jirovidcd in the 
commodious AHeioii llousi', St i’eter's Square*. 
Hammc'rsmith, W. (’ ) Lord Moiley also estuh- 
li.-^hcd an Advisory Comriultce, mainly coiuiKiscd 
of infliic'ntial Indian residents, but which 
lias now coasod to exist, and in India 
' corresponding provincial committees wore 
forinc'd to hedp and advise intending stu- 
dents Tiie work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe 
in 1912 rc-organised the arrangements under 
the general charge of a Scicretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigneil at the close of 1916 lie was gucec'eded 
by i>r Arnold under the designation of 
Educational Adviser for Indian Studc'nts to the 
Secretary of Stite. Mr. N. C. Son hasfollowoci 
Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in London, and 
, there are corrc'sporiding olliccrs at the modc'ru 
provincial universities 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misrepresentations) 
have been propagated in reference to these 
arrangeiueuts One is tliat the India Office 
sot up the Bureau in order to track down the 
wave of seclitious sentiment which culminated 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie lu 
1909. As a matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com- 
imssion of that crime, and was proposed at 
Ic'ast a year picviously. The object, as TAe 
Times observed in September 1908, was not 
“ to put these young men into i>olitlcal leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 
It lies in doing all tliat is possible to facilitate 
their educational progress and their general 
welfare, and in bringing them under whole- 
some and lielpful influence.” Dr. Arnold accepted 
his appointment on the distinct understanding 
that tliere would be no espionage. 

Removing Barriers. 

It is no less of a delusion for the students 
to hold, as some of their elder fellow-country- 
men have encouraged them to do, that the 
' Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules ana 
; regulations of colleges and other Institutions, 
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or at any rate for their continuance in spite 
of protests. So far from blocking the way, 
the Bureau has been singularly successful in 
opening closed doors and mitigating any real 
grievances Its greatest triumph is that at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where naturally the 
difficulties of admission have been most pro- 
nounced, it has paved tlic way to the creation of 
University macninery to replace its own oper- 
ations. The Oritintal Delegacy at Oxford and 
the Inter-collegiatc Indian Students* Committee 
at Cambridge have now undertaken all the work 
hitherto carried on by the Local Advisers, and 
thus Indian undergraduates are gi ven a welcome 
locus standi. Every clement of Government 
control, so disliked by many of the students, 
has been eliminated by this practical recogni- 
tion by the two ancient universities of a sp<*cial 
responsibility towards Indians imbibing thdr 
culture and traditions The Secretary of State 
for India makes grants to these bodies, which 
arc about equivalent to the cost of his former 
local representatives Eamiliarity with the 
conditions is assured by the appointment of the 
late Ijocal Advisers as the res^ctive secretaries 

Sir T. Morison's Committee on State Te clini- 
cal Scholarsliips rei>orted in 1913 that the 
difficulties encountered by young Indians 
In supplementing academic instruction by 
ti'chnlcal cxpi'rience in factoru'S and work- 
sliops are general in character, being also ap- 
plicable to their English contemporaries, and 
that there is “ojn tin* wliolc very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians ** Nor 
need any youth go to England under mis- 
apprehension as to tile faeilities for ids education 
and their limitations. The excellent ** Iland- 
book of Information for Indian Students ” 
issued by the National Indian Association and 
the Advisory Coramlttt*e, now in its sixteenth 
edition (1919) supplies all relevant facts and 
advice ; and on personal details, tiie Indian 
Advisory Committees can be consulted. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

It is not the case, as some Anglo-Indians of 
the old type imagine, that the Bureau could 
easily exercise disciplinary control over all 
young Indians in London and elsewhere. The 
fact is that except in respect to holders of Gov- 
ernment and some Native State Scholarships it 
ha« no disciplinary authority save when parents 
place their sons under the guardianslup of Mr. 
N. C Sen or some other liOcal Adviser, and even 
in these cases the control can only be exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
ri'gular allowances. The Bureau has had a 
most beneficial influence in saving scores of 


young men from falling into debt, intemperance 
or marital folly, but this has been exercised 
not coercively but by friendly personal contact 
and keeping before them the obligation and 
necessity from every point of view of adhering 
to the purposes of culture and equipment for 
which they have gone to England. 

The students have hosts of non-offleia 
friends and helpers Under the presidency of 
Lord Hawke and the chairmanship of Lord 
Carmichael an Indian Gymkhana Club has a fine 
sporfe: centre at Acton, the Mill Hill Park Club's 
ground having been taken over The cricket 
eleven of the Club has an excellent record in 
matches at lords and the Oval and with siibur* 
ban clubs. 

Students and the War. 

The removal of misunderstanding should be 
mat<‘ria]ly promoted by the changid and gra- 
tifying conditions brought about bv India's 
rcspori'-e to the call ot Empire in the Great War. 
In this call young Indians in England shared by 
the formation of the Indian Tield Ambulance 
Corps (which reached a total imrolled strength 
oi 272) and in other ways. Good feeding has 
also been promoted by the remarkable records 
of a good proportion of Indian students nt the 
univ(‘rsitics when thc'y were nlmo'-t entirely 
d<‘pleted of Young British contemporarii'S 
doing national war servic(>. The distinetions 
gamed are evidence of the better typi' of Indian 
stndt'Tit that has recently gone to the United 
Kingdom and of th(‘ gimero'^ity with which the 
uiuv(>rsitie8 and colleges there allow Indians 
♦^o share in the cndowmimts thi y have at their 
disjiosal. While tht>v have been at an 
advantage from the absence of English compe- 
titors, there is no reason to suppose that the 
standard of attainment required has been 
appreciably lowered for the benefit of Indians. 
But with the restoration of normal condition 
compitition is becoming more severe and not 
least in respect- to the pressing claims for admis- 
sion to the older universities To the full ex- 
tent of their capability, with due regard to other 
respoasibilitios, the British universities are 
always ready to admit Indian students of ap- 
proved ability and attainment, what they cannot 
stand is the lazy, incompetent and untrained 
man. 

The whole position is sympathetically dealt 
with m the four annual reports of Sir Charles 
Mallet from 1913 to 1916 on the work of the 
Indian Students* Department. (Cd. 7160, 
Cd 7719 Cd 8127, and Cd 8418 priced at 
2id« each, excepting Cd. 8127, which is 2d4 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian Services are pub- 
lished in the India Office List. The more essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details are given elsewhere m this book — aie given below. 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include tliose of Deputy Director of 
Agnculturc, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Professors 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany at Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and the like. Some of these 
are included in the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority arc 
included in the Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In some cases 
candidates will be appointed direct to these 
posts, but in most cases f.liey will be appointed 
as supernumeraries, will undergo a fuither 
course of training in India in Indian agrieiiltuns 
and will be appointed to posts, for winch iii 
the opinion of the Government they arc con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made 
by the Secretary of State for India as occasion 
may require. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not less than 23, nor more than 30 years of age 
In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight w'lll be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in honours in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agrifuHure 
or otlier like distinction ; (b) qualifications in 
a special science according to tiic nature of the 
vacancy to bo filled , (c) practical experience 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates 
have to undergo an examination by tlie Medical 
Board of the India Office as to their physical 
fitness for service in India. 


The salary attached to posts in the Indian 
Agricultural Ser\ ice will ordinarily be . — 

Ks. 

For the first year , . 4()() per mensem. 

„ second year . . 430 „ 

„ tliird year . . 4C0 „ 

„ fuurtli and subse- 

quent years . . 500 rising by annual 
increments of lis. 
50 a month to Rs. 
1,000 a month. 

randidaies wiio arc required to undergo a 
further course of training in India as explained 
above will bo appointed on tins scale 
of salary, comiiK'ncing on a pay of Rs. 400 
Wlieie, for special reasons, a caiululate is re- 
cruited for diiect appomtnient to one of the 
r(‘gular iiosts under paragrapli 1, ins initial pay 
will he (letermined with leferenee to the special 
qualiiliations on tlio length of European ex- 
perience requiri'd for tlie appointment for which 
he IS spedally sch'ctcd, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated b*' the 
foregoing scale In addition to this scale of 
pay, ofhccid filling appointments directly under 
the Government of India, as distmguislied from 
appointments under Local Governments (but 
not ineluding ofliccrs holding supeniumerary 
posts, the po'-t of Inspector-General, or the post 
of Director of the Pusa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allowaiKcs conditional on approved 
good work, and the GoM'rnment reserves to 
itself the fulh'St discretion as to grantmg, with- 
holding, or withdrawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all oflicul 
veterinary work in India, other than that of 
the Army, and aie debarred from private pio- 
fes&ional jiracticc in India. Their duties may 
be divided into three classes, under the foilow- 
mg heads — 

(a) Educational work In veterinary colleges, 
(&) Horse and mule breeding , 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 
ApiKuntmciits to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to be approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of age, and must 


possess a diploma from the llojal College of 
Veteiiiiary Surgeons. Evidenee of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of caiuieity for carry- 
' mg out original rcseaich, will be specially taken 
into account in estiiuatmg the claims of candl- 
I dates. Good health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Ofhee to be jilivsically fit for service in India. 

I’av will be as follows — On arrival in India 
Rs 500 a month, rising by Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs 1,100, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the Kith to the end of the 20tl] 
year of service , after the beginning of the 21st 
year Rs 1,200 a month. 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England'). 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation arc 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether in Holy Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

A Chaplain will be on probation for three 
years (a) ; if confirmed in his appointment at 
the end of that period, he will be admitted as a 
Junior Chaplain. 


The salaries of Chaplains are ■ 

Senior Chaplains, Rs 10,200 per annum for 
five yeais, and tlien Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs 6,300 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 per 
annum until promoted to bo Senior 
Chaplains. 

Chaplains on Probation, Rs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years' service, excluding 
the period of probation. 
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Ihe retiring pav of Chaplains Is regulated by 
the following scale:—* 

Per annum. 
£ s. d. 


After 23 years' service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation 365 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. £ s. d. 

After 18 years’ actual residence in 
India, Including the period of 

probation 292 0 0 

After 13 years* ditto . . . . 173 7 6 

After 10 years* ditto . . . . 127 15 0 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church i 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- { 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these i 
appointments must have been licensed for three ' 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualiflcations. Chaplains will be on probation 
for three years (a) , if confirmed in their ap- , 
ointment at the end of that period, they will 1 
e admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains arc • — 

Senior Chajilains, Its. 10,200 per annum, 
and then Rs. 12,000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Ks 0,:}60 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 until 
promoted to be Senior Chaplains. 


Chaplains on probation, Es. 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior 
Chaplain after 10 years’ service, exclud- 
ing the period of probation. 

The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
1 C following scale . — 

Per annum 
£ s. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation . . . . . . 365 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 18 years’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 

of probation 292 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto .. .. 173 7 6 

After 10 years’ ditto . , . . 127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises ' 
those posts in the Educational Department to 
which appointments are made in England by i 
the Secretary of State, and is thus distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, 
which are recruited exclusively in India It 
consists of two branches, the teaching, including 
Principalships and Professorships in tlic various* 
Govenimciit Cc)lleges and Head Masterships 
in certain High Schools ; and the inspecting, 
including Inspectorships of Schools , but 
otfteers may be transferred at the discretion 
of Government from one branch to the other, 
and tlio conditions of pay and scivice are the 
same for both. It also includes certain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica- 
tions are required and special terms of engage- 
ment are prescribed. Officers of the teaching , 
branch may bo required to undertake duties in 
connection with the supervision of students in ! 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the direc- 
tion of their studies and recreations. Appoint- 
ments are made by the Secretary of State as ' 
occasion may require. Only laymen arc 
eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 23, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 
ceptions are soiuetimes made as regards the 
maximum limit only. Candidates must be 
British subjects, and must funiisli evidence of 
having received a liberal education. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degiee in Honours, or equivalent , 
distinction ; (fr) experience as a teacher ; (c) 
qualiflcations in special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
selecting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
ments, weight is given to linguistic talent, 
capacity for organisation and knowledge, 
practical or theoretical, of educational methods. 


The salaries paid are as follows : — A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor receives 
Rs. 500 a month, ri'»ing by annual increments 
of Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1,000 a month. When 
this point has been reached, the increase of hia 
emoluments depends u>»on lus promotion, and 
takes the form of allowances ranging from 
Ks. 200 to Rs 500, in addition to the salary of 
Rs. 1,000. There arc at present 30 such allow- 
ances. I’here is in every Province a Director 
of Public Instruction. The posts of Director 
of Public Instruction arc reserved for the Indian 
I'lducational Service so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualified to fill them. 
Their pay differs in different Provinces . — 

Three receive a salary of Rs 2,000 — 100— 
2,500 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,750 — 50— 
2,000 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 1,500 — 100— 
2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,250 rising to 
Rs. 1,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Rs. 500, rising by annual increments of 
Rs. ,50 a month to Rs. 1,000 a month, except 
in cases in which Local Governments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Rs. 500 a month, rising 
l>Y annual increments of Rs 50 a month to 
Ks. 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, if quali- 
fied, professorships. In ail cases, increments of 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are eligible. There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Educational Service which 
are open to women and these comprise appoint- 
ments as Inspectresses of Girls’ ‘Schools, PrincU 
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pals of Training Colleges, and occasionally j cational Service, generally professorships in 
Headmistresses of Schools. The salary attached Colleges. Such appointments are made for not 
to these appointments is ordinarily Hs. 400 a ! loss than a university year (about nine months), 
month, risiiig by annual Increments of R3.20 a 1 with a prospect, in the case of thoroughly 
month to Rs. 500 a month. 1 approved service, of future selection to fill 

The Secretary of State is sometimes requested | either a temporary or a permanent appointment, 
by the Government of India to supply persons | The salary is Rs. 600 a month, rising by annual 
to fill temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu- ' increments of Rs. 50 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor of Science 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland A degree in Applied 
Science will not be considered as fulfilling these 
conditions. Candidates will be required to 
produce evidence that they have a fair know- 
ledge of either German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be tw'o 
years. During that time probationers will be 
required to pass through the Forestry course 
at one of the following Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (8ubj(‘ct to the ut- 
rangoment of a suitable course) — becoming 
members of that University, if not so already ; 
to obtain the Degree or l)ii)loma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India m Council, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
Continental forests as may be selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India In Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total o! 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfjr such other tests of 
profleienev as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 
ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 


Department, provided they are of sound con - 
stitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
is:— Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,660 a month. 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

of Forests . . . . .... 

4 ChicdConscrvatorsfBombav, 

UuKed ProMnocs, Burma 
and Central Provinces) . . 2,160 

23 Conservators, in three ' 
grades (including Presi- 
dent, Forest Research 
Institute and College and 
One temporary post of 
Conservator for Kiimaun 
Circle United Provinces) 

208 Deputy and Assistant 

Conservators . . 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of Rs. 380 a month from 
the date of his reporting his arrival in India 
rising by annual increments of Re. 40 a month 
to Rs. 700 a month, thereafter by annual in- 
crements of Rs 60 a month to Rs. 1,250 a 
month in the 20th year of service. 

Alter a service of not less than 20 years, a 
retiring pension is granted not exceeding the 
following amounts : — 


1,000 1^ 

- 1,700 ii 
1,500 I?' 

J Jm 


Scale of Pension. 



SixtietliH 

Years of 

of 

Completed 

Average 

Service. 

Emolu- 


ments. 


Maximum 
Limit of Pension. 


20 to 24 1 Rs 4,000 a year. 

25 and above j 30 | Rs. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey Department is at present constituted as follows : — 

Monthly Salary 
Rs 

1 Director 2,000 Rs. Es. 

8 Superintendents 1,000 rising by SO to 1,400 

5 Assistant Superintendents — 

For the first five years 

Thereafter 

1 Chemist 

Appointments to the Department are made 1 
by the Secretary of State for India. They will 
usually be made about July of each year, and 
the probable number of appointments will, if 
possible, be annomiced about two years in ad- 
vance. The age of candidates should not 


350 80 ,; BCO 

600 „ 60 „ 1,00® 

600 „ 60 ,; 1,000 

University degree and a knowledge of French 
or German will be regarded as important quali- 
fications ; and certificates of a high moral 
character will be required. Candidates must 
also have had one or two years'practicai training 
I in mines, or In technical laboratories, as may 


exceed 25. Besides a good general education, bo required by the Government of India. First 
a sound education in geology is essential : a 1 appointments are probationary for two years • 
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India Office. 


Vacancies in the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India are filled from 
among the successful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by the Civil 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the 


Home Civil Service. The Examination for 
Class 1. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
In the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

Candidates must produce evidence that they 
have (1) obtained one of the University degrees 
mentioned in Appendix I , or (2) passed the 
A M I.O.E. examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in the opinion of the Selection Committee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Indian 
Public Works Department consists of a staff 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
construction and maintenance of the various 
public works undertaken by the State in India. 

2. The permanent establishment of the 
Department is recruited from the following 
sources 

(1) Officers of Royal Engineers. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Imperial 
Service by the Secretary of State by 
selection from the United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Goveniment 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 


3. The various ranks of the department are 
as follows 

Salary per 
annum 

(Imperial 
Service) 
Ks. 

33.000 

30.000 

24.000 

21.000 

18,000 


Chief Engineer, First Class 
„ „ Second Class . . 

Superintending Engineer, First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Executive Engineer, 20th year of 
service and following years . . 
Executive Engineer, 19th year of 
service. 

18th „ 

17th „ 

16th „ 

15th „ 

14th „ 

13th „ 

12th „ 

11th „ 

Assistant Engineer, 10th „ 

9th „ 

8th „ 

7th „ 

6th „ 

6th „ 

4th „ 

” 

2nd „ 

1st ,, 


15.000 

14.400 

13.800 

13.200 
12,600 

12.000 

11.400 

10.800 

10.200 

0,600 

9.000 

8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
6,960 
6,480 

6.000 
5,520 
5,040 
4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compensation allowance will not be granted to future entrants. 

Promotions above the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on the occurrence of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, and are made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to promotion. 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be required, 
make appointments of Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent on Indian State Railways. 

Candidates must possess one or other of the 
following qualifications, viz . : — 

(a) Not less than two years* practical ex- 
perience of work in the Traffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Railway 
together with evidence of a sound general 
education. 

(5) A degree or diploma of any teaching 
University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than three years’ 
•tudy in that University, or a technical 


diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of State. 

The establishment of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Railways consisu 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways admmistered by the 
State in India. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources: — 

U) Officers of Royal Engineers; 

(ii) Persons appomted by the Secretary of 

State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(iii) Persons appointed in India. 

(Iv) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 
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The various ranks of the Department are as 
follows 

Salary per 
annum. 
Rs. 

Traffic Managers 

.. 24,000 

Deputy Traffic Managers 

. . 18,000 

District Superintendents .- 

- 

Class 11., Grade 1 

. . 13,200 

„ Grade 2 

. . 12,000 

„ Grade 3 

. . 10,800 

;; Grade 4 

9,600 

„ Grade 6 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents : 

— 

Class III., Grade 1 . . 

6,600 

Grade 2 . . 

6,400 

„ Grade 3 . . 

4,800 

„ Grade 4 . . 

3,600 

„ Grade 5 

2,400-3,000 


50 ? 


The establishments of the Superior Loco- 
motive and Carnage and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State Railways consist of otficers 
engaged on the various railways administered 
by the State in India. These establishments 
are recruited from the following sources : — 

(i) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kmgdom ; 

(11) Persons appointed In India ; 

(ill) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 

The various ranks of the Departments are 
as follows 

Salary per 
annum 
lls. 

Locomotive Superintendents . • . • 24,000 

Deputy Locomotive Superintendent , . 18,000 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

18,000 or 21,000 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- 


the Di'partmcnt have not been finally settled. 
The various ranks of the superior establishment 
are as follows. — 

Maximum 

Salary 

per 

mensem 
Rs. 

3.000 

2.000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,250 
1,000 

860 
700 
550 
450 
360 


Direetor-Gencral 

Deputy Director-General 
Directors . . 

Deputy Directors 
Chief Superintendents, ibt Class 
Chief Superintendcnte, 2nd class 
Superintendents, 1st Grade 

„ 2nd Grade . . 

Assistant Superintendents, Ist Grade 
„ „ 2nd Grade 

„ „ 3rd Grade 

.. „ 4tb Grade 


tendents 
f District Superintendents . — 
Class II., Grade 1 
Grade 2 
„ Grade 3 
„ Grade 4 
„ Grade 5 
Assistant Superintendents : — 
Class III., Grade 1 
,; Glade 2 
„ Grade 3 
„ Grade 4 
„ Grade 5 


16,000 

13,200 
12,000 
10,800 

9.600 

8.400 

6.600 

6.400 
4,800 
3,600 

2,400-3,000 


Telegraph Department. 

There are not at present any vacancies in 
the Sui^rior Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered un- 
necessary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
ant Sup^tendents from the Umted Kingdom. 
The arrangements for the future recruiting of 


His Majesty's Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army aic olfered to Cadets of the Iloyal 
Military College, and a certain numlier to candi- 
dates fiom the Univerhitw's. All lung's Ciadets 
(Bntihh anil Indian) and Honorary K^hig's 
Cadets nominated by the Seeretary of State for 
India 111 Council have the option, during their 
last terra at the Royal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to tlie Unattaclied 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
to commismoiis in British Cavalry or Infantry. 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
the Indian Army remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honorary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) liave been satisfied are allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets who satisfy the requirements 
of the Hegulations respecting admission to the 
Royal Military College, ami who elect to com- 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Twenty King’s India Cadets are nominated 
each half-year from among the sons of persona 
who have served m India in the Military or 
Civil Service of Ills Majesty or of the East 
India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 
for nomination as a King’s India Cadet if ho 
be under 17 or over lOJ. 

A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 
and his < laims will m no circumstances bo con- 
sidcied until he (a) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination, or (b) is prepared to 
attend the next examination. The fees of 
Kmg’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege arc not payable by the State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
clFcumstanccs are ascertained to be such as to 
iustify the payment. 

Honorary King's India Cadetships. 

Tiiree Honorary Kmg’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets are appointed from— > 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Army; 
who where killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
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months of such wounds having been receiv- 
ed, or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation or exposure, incident to active 
operations in the field before an enemy, 
within SIX months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

(h) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distingmshed 
service. 


The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Lieutenantk 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going steamahipt will 
not be accepted. 


Pat and Aiiowances. 

1 The present establishment of officers of the 


An Honorary King’s Cadetship carries with 
It no pecuniary advantage. 

Queen Alexandra s MiUtary Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British offlceis and soldiers, and at present 
consists of . — 

4 Lady Superintendents, 

10 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in these grades are subject to 
rJteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 32 years of age 
Candidates lor the Service must have had at 
least three years’ preliminary training and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 beds 
in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in wliich a stall ot 
Nursing Sisters is maintained. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years, A lad> 
nurse who has been pronounced by a medical 
Board to bo physically fit for further scivicc 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third tcim at the option of the 
Government, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by the Commauder-in -Chief in India 
But a lady nurse will not under any ciicum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
in the grade of l^dy Superintendent beyond 
the ago of 55 years, or m either of the othci 
grades beyond the ago of 50 years. 

Raie% of Pay, 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light, 
and punkah-pullers.) 

Bs, per mensem. 

Lady Superintendent . . 300 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 
five years in grade . . 225 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister over five 

years in grade .. .. 200 ,, 

Nursing Sister under five 
years in grade .. ..175 „ 

Royal Indian Marine. 

AU first apiraintments of executive officers in 
the Boyal Indian Marme are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, 


Royal Indian Marme and their allowances are 
as follows: — 

Grade pay. Per mciiScm 

Its 

{ Nine Captains .. (iOO 

i^lcvcn Commanders . . 600 

The remainder (thirteen) . . 400 

Lieutenants of 14 Years’ 
seniority (Lieut -Com- 
manders o 6 years’ se- 
niority) 375 

Lieutenants of 12 years’ 
semoritv( Lieut Corainandera 
of 4 years’ seniority .. 350 

Lieutenant of 10 years’ 

Sijnioritv (Lieut -Com- 
manders of 2 years’ seni- 
ority) . . . . . 325 

Lieuti'iiantb of 8 y(>arb’ 

72< seniority (Lieut Coni- 

mandeis) . . . 300 

Lieti'iunts ot 6 years* 
seniority . . . . 275 

Ijeiiti'nants of 4 years’ se- 
moiity . . . . . . 250 

Lie uti mints under 4 .. 200 

> (Mrs’ seniority . . 200 

8u])-Li(‘Utenanls, joining 150 

w ith Ist Mate’s Ccrtiti- 
cat/C . . . 150 

, Su])-Lieutenants, joining 
w ith 2ud Mate’s ccrtili- 

e.ite 135 

^ Cadets, without certificate 125 

Total 105 


In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India, 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officcre of the Royal Indian Marme. The num- 
ber so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows - 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments . . 400 — 1000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 820 — 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers* branch of the Marine numbers 82, of 
whom at present, 10 are Ohief Engineers, and 
the remainder Engineers and Assistant Engi- 
neers, 
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The Indian 


In the early yeans of the eighteenth century 
the East India Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to bo sought in the modi- 
fleations which the Company underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
government of the country with which it was 
trading. It was gradually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the Wi iters. Factors 
and Merchants of the Company w’as adeiiuate 
to the administrative work wduth they were 
called on to perform. As a result thn work 
was often indilfcrently done, and coriujition 
was rife. To Lord Coniwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the adimnistiativc bianch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three main principles trom which theie has 
been hitherto no deviation. These weie that 
every civil servant should covenant neither to 
engage in trade nor to reet'ive presiiits, iliat the 
Company on their side sliould provide salaiies 
sufficiently handsome to remove the timjita- 
tion to Bupplcmimt them by illegitimate nuMns, 
and that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the piiniipal administrative posts 
under the Council should be reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Seiviee as it was 
called The first of these piineiples is embodied 
not only in the covenant which every lueiii- 
ber of the service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, hut also m the ‘’Government Ser- 
vants' Conduct Rules,” vvliieh are applicable 
to every civil department, however letiuitid 
As regards the second, the scale of salaries 
originally presciibed was so handsome that it 
has not yet been considered expedient to 
undertake any general levisioii of it. The list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as ill 1793, though coitain modiHcatlons have 
been introduced to meet Indian aspirations. 

At first nominations to the service were 
made by the Directors, but this riglit was with- 
drawn by Act of Parliament in 1853, and since 
1855 appointments have been open to public 
comi>ctit ion, all natural-boiii subjects of the 
Crown being eligible. 'Fhe age-liimts and other 
conditions of examination have vaiied eon- 
sidorablv fiom time to time, but at present 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
22 and 24. At first young oflieers weie sent 
straight to their appoiiitmeuts on recruitment, 
but m 1800 Jxird Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Port William for their preliminary train- 
ing. This was not a success and m 1805 a 
college at Ilaileybury w’as substituted, and for 
63 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
training there before proceedmg to India. At 

E resent a year’s course at a British University 
1 proscribed, and at the close of tins year there 
Is a further examination. Failure to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 
in the service is determined by combining the 
result of the open competition and this final 
compulsory cxammation. 


Civil Service. 


The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo. cap. 52) modified 
in 1861, set«; forth the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
includob among others the offices of secrtitaries 
and under-secretaries to governments, com- 
missioners of revenue, Civil and Sessions Judges, 
Magistiates and Collectors* of Districts (in 
the regulation provinces) and jomt and assist- 
ant Magistrates and Collectors. In the non* 
regulation proviiiec«i, many of the above posts 
are held by military officers. In addition to 
these reserved posts there are many other 
apiMjintracnts wdiich the Indian Civilian can 
liold. lie 18 now, however, debarred from 
permanent appointment as Governor-General 
or Governor, the highest office he can attain 
being those of Lieutenant-Governor and Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Despite the complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and desjnte the numbers of Indiau 
who now seek their education in England, 
comparatively few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing appointments by open competition. On 
the 1st of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadre were natives of India In 
18711 an important Act (33 V’ict. cap. 83) was 
added to the statihi' book which allowed the 
apjMiintment of ” natives of India of proved 
lUt rit and ability ” to any of the offices re- 
served by law to members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, such ortiei'rs were known as Sta- 
tutoiy or UneovcnanUd Civilians This method 
of appointment was dropped in 1889, and 
lacilitn'S Wire affordi'd to Indians for promo- 
tion through the ranks of the Provincial 
St rvice 

The young civilian, on joining his appoint 
raent m India, is attached to a district as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
magisterial now ere, fliid after passing examin- 
ations in the vernacular and in departmental 
matters ho attains to full magisterial powers 
and holds charge of a revenue subdivision. 
During thm penoil he is liable to be selected 
for ih«‘ juduial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge In eonrso of time promotion occurs 
and he becomes < ither Collector and District 
Magistrate, or Di-^trict and Sessions Judge : 
this promotion does not generally occur liofore 
he has servid lor at least ten years The 
District Judge is t\ie principal civil tribunal ol 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
pow'ers In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
ho tries the more important criminal cases 
of ./he district. 

The Collector is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of hw district. He also 
forms a court of appeal from subordinate ma- 
gistrates, BUiiervises municipalities and local 
boards, is chief excise officer and district re- 
gistrar, and ill general represents Government 
in the eyes of the people. The Collector and 
h^ assistants are expected to travel over their 


• The Chief Revenue Officer of a District is known as the Collector in the ** regulation 
provinces’* of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Bchar and Orissa. Elsewhere he is the 
Deputy Commissioner, and his assistants are Assistant CommUsioneiB. 


I 
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Charges; touring rules vary in different pro- 
vinces, but in Bombay the Collector spends 
four and his assistants seven months in the 
year on tour. 

By the time the highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge are reached the Civilian 
has, as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 
vehich are necessary before ho can retire 
Should he elect to continue in service, there 
are still posts to which he can look forward 
for promotion. On the one hand, he may 
become a Commissioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other, there arc Judicial 
Commissionerships and seats on High Court 
Benches. Such is the normal career of a Civi- 
lian, but this, by no means, completes the 


The Terms of Beference were as follows 

To examine and report upon the following 
matters m connexion with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other civil services. Imperial and 
Provincial . — 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non -Europeans and the 
uoiking of the existing system of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and IPro- 
vincial ; 


account of his prospects, for nearly one-fourth | and generally to consider the requirements of 
of the service is, as a rule, employed in posts — j Public Service, and to recommend such 
some reserved and some not— out of the re- , changes as may seem expedient, 
gular line. A number of Civilians are em- i ^ „ 1 

ployed in the Imperial and PioMiicial Seeie- 1 Work of the Commission. Iho Royal 
tariats, some are in political employ in the J visited India in the cold weaUier 

Native States, others hold responsible pom- and to uied extensively in India, 

tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post office I “icluding Buima, confln ng their attention 
and other departments, or supervise big mum- i evidence of and relating 

cipahtics and public trusts. ; to the Indian Civi Service. 3 hey subsequently 

lu Loudon and in October, 1013, again left 
The Civilian may retire after 2.) years ser- j jor India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
vice and m the oidinary way must retiie on | the Indian Civil and the Provincial Services, 
reaching the age of 55 He contributes througJi- ' -phey assembled first at Delhi on November 


out his service to a pension which is fixed, 
regardless of whether he has risen to be a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Eveiy Civilian, moi cover, 


3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the United Provinces, the Pun- 
jab and the JSoith-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta in the middle 


married or single, subscribes to an unmiily j December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 


fund which provide? for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service. 

Public Services Commission 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
Xing had been pleased to approve the appomt- 


Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Royal Commission 
went to Madras, and comjileted the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provmecs were heard. 
The Commission returned to England In the 


STnt of . to examm^^ 1 »P»V« “P “ n'l'ort of which 

report upon the I’ubhc Services m India. The ! ? 

Royal Commission was constituted as follows . — ' 


Chairman ~ 
E.O.Jf.O. 


-The Right Hon. Lord Ishngton, 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, M P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.o s.i., c l E., Indian 
Civil Service. 


Sir Theodore Morison, K.c 1 E., 
the Council of India. 

Sir Valentino Chirol. 

Frank George B\y, Esq., O.Bl., 

Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o B i., 
Member of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal Xnshna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., o.i.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, Esq., M.P. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor ot New College, Oxford, 


war, until January, 1917. This n pint is 
a large blue book of 529 pages. Tiie actual 
report of the Co/nmiss/onerh, with their recorn- 
iiipudatioiis, rung (o ()5 f»ages, but theannexures 
tovcilng the various departments occupy 300 
pages Special minutes relating to the report 
by members who sign it take up 22 pages, 

. while a long minute, w'hlch really constitutes a 
iifnmhnr of ' lejiort, by Mr Abdur Rahim, of the 


Madras High (’ourt, who regrets he has been 
unable to agree In Uie tenor ol report, ot accept 


i UlUill 

\Uie more important ot the coiiLiusions ol tbe 
Indian tivanM pages. 

Conclusions — The Commission at the end ol 
their rei>ort thus sum up their conclubions — 

At the end of the various annexures to our re- 
port we have summarised in detail the recommen- 
dations w'hich we have made with regard to each 
sei vice The proi>o&als we have put forward for 
increased expenditure have been framed with- 
out regard to the prior claims of tlie present 
war on the resources of the country, and may 
need to be given effect to gradually. Otherwise 
we have taken Into account the existing situ- 
ation. The main conclusions to which we have 
come are as follows 

(i) Where It is necessary to organise the 
public services into higher and lower branches, 
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tills should be arranged on the basis of the wor\L 
which they are required to do, and not, as is now 
in some instances the case, of the race of, or tlie 
salaries drawn by, their members, or any such 
artiilciol distinction (paragraphs 24 to 26). 

(it) Officers promoted from a lower into a 
higher service should ordinarily bo given the 
same opportunities as officers who have been 
directly recruited and should bo eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
their service. Both classes of officers should lie 
shown on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst themselves from their date of i 
entry on the list. Except in the case of the 
Indian civil service all promoted ofliters should 
also be made full members of tlie service into 
wliich they are promoted (paragraph 27). 

(im) The practice of employing military offi- 
cers on civil duties should bo continued in the 
medical, public works, railway, andsuiveyof 
India departments, and subject to the condi- 
tions stated Military officers should also i>e 
eligible for appointment to the mint depart- 
ment. Elsewhere the practice of recruitmg 
them should be allowed to die out, but this 
should take place gradually in the case of the 
civil service in Burma (paragraph 28). 

(xv) The practice of employing members of 
the Indian civil soivice in other departments 
should bo continued in the post office, and 
in the Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance and customs departments. Such officers 
should also continue to supervise the work ot 
the laud records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) departments. 
They should no longer be appointed directors of 
agriculture but rural couimissioncr&hips should 
lie created and be manned from their ranks. 
'J’he Inspector-generalships of iiolice should no 
more be recruited for in the Indian civil sex vice, 
but Indian civil servants, siiould continue to 
be eligible for tliese appointments subject to the 
claims of qualified police offletTs (paragraph 29). 

(«0 The services which he between the higher 
and the subordinate services should iio longer 
be designated ••provincial’ Services. It they 
are organised provincially they should ordina- 
rily bear the name of their province ; for exam- 
ple, the Madras civil service, the Bombay police 
service, and so on. If they are under the (lov- 
eriinient of India the terms class I and class 
II should lie used for the two services. These 1 
terms should also be used in the education de- 
partment (paragraph 30). 

(ci) The services for wliich reermtment is 
now made normally in India should continue 
to be recruited for in that country. The In 
dian finance department should be added to this 
category. The military finance department 
should be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to the contrary. Even- 
tually, similar action should be taken with the 
customs department, but for the present some 
recruitment in Europe for this department 
should be permitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly in Europe and partly in ludia, 
should be divided into tliree main groups. In 
the first should lie placed the ludlan civil service 
and the police department, in wliich it should to 
recognised that a preponderating proportion of 


the officers should be recruited in Europe. In 
the second should come services like the educa- 
tion, medical, public works and so on, in which 
there are grounds of policy for continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of both 
western and eastern elements. For these services 
arrangements should be made for recruitment in 
both countries. In the tlurd should be placed 
certain scientific and technical services, such as 
the agricultural andcivilvctennarj departments, 
etc., for the normal requirements of which It 
should be the aim to recruit eventually In India. 
To tills end educational institutions should bo 
developed in India on a level with those now 
existing in Europe so as to produce the necessary 
supply of candidates (paragraphs 31 and 32). 

(tni) No system of state scholarships will 
provide a suitable method for increasing the 
number of non-Europeans in the public ser- 
vices (paragraph 35) 

(mi) In certain services arrangements should 
be made for the appointment of a minimum 
number of Indians, but this should not be made 
a general practice for fear that the minimum 
may come to be regarded as a maximum (para- 
graph 35). 

{ix) To secure an increase In the number of 
non-Europeans employed, go far as this is not 
obtained automatically by the proposals made 
with regard to organization and the place of 
appointment, different methods should be fol- 
lowed in different services, as detailed in the 
annexuros. Speaking generally, technical in- 
stitutions in India should be created or ex- 
panded; provision should be made for adver- 
tising vacancies; Indian members should be 
appointed to serve on the committees w'hlch will 
advise on the selection of recruits; and, final- 
ly, the statistics relating to the employment of 
members of the various communities should be 
published every ten years (paragraph 36), 

{x) The question of the extent to which the 
services should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment of untried officers and by the promotion 
of experienced officers from an Inferior service 
should be settled separately for each service, as 
explained in tlie various annexures But in 
every case opportunities should be created for 
young men, and direct recruitment should be 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 37). 

{xi) In the present conditions of India no 
general system of competitive examinations as 
a means of entry to the public services is suit- 
able, but where such a method exists it should 
ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 

{xix) V.hen nominating direct recruits for 
admission to the services the authorities in 
India should act with the advice of committees 
which should not be purely departmental in 
character, but should contain persons In touch 
with educational institutions, and should also 
have a non-official and an Indian element. 
I^ibUcity should be given to all vacancies, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bring outside 
pressure to bear on individual members of the 
committees . A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed in England. Candidates for services re- 
cruited in India should ordinarily possess mini- 
mum educational qualification. This need not 
be identical for all candidates, but the standard 
for all should be the same (paragraph 44). 



The Indian 

In recruiting specialists care should be 
taken to draw upon the widest possible field 
(paragraph 45)-. 

• (xiv) Arrangements can best bo made for 
communal representation in India by the cxcr- , 
cise of the powers of Government under the 
system of nomination proposed. No hard and 
fast rule or proportion is suitable (paiagraph 46) 

(*!>) Except where otherwise provided , direct 
recruits should be on probation for two years 
A probationary course in England should be 
given only to recruits for the Indian civil and 
forest services, and In the latter only for so 
long as recruits arc taken from Europe. As 
the schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
are developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47) 

(xvi} The question of training requires to 
be considered for each service separately, as 
explained in the various oiincxuns Inter-pro- 
vincial conferences of ofik( i s responsible for the 
training of recruits should be encouraged (para- 
graph 48). 

(zvii) In fixing the salaries of thcli employes, 
Government should pay so much and so mu(h 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the 
right stamp, and to maintain tlum in such a 
degree of comfort and dignity as will shield 
them from temptation and keep them eflicicnt 
for the term of their service (paragraph 4P). 

(xvhi) Except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, officers should be remunerated by an in- 
cremental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. Where this is done the niles with 
regard to acting allowanecs sliould be icviscd 
(paragraphs 50 and 51). 

(xix) Exchange compensation allowamc , 
should no longer be paid, but generally speaking 
the amounts now drawn on this account should i 
be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52). | 

(xx) The salaries to be paid to Europeans 
and statutory natives of India respectively 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily In accordance with the principle set 
out in item xvii above, and not on any general 
consideration of race or place of recruitment 
Tn services in which different rates aic found to i 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits 
of each case, and no proportion should be laid 
down generally as between the amounts payable 
to the two classes of officers. In services the 
normal requirements of wliuh uill eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries 
should be that considered suitable forstatutoiy 
natives of India, and special rates should be fixed 
lor Europeans for so long as they arc recruited. 
In certain services in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should be 
maintained. In other services officers should 
be brought to an equality in the administrative 
ranks, and earlier in the education department. 
As a special case statutory natives of India 
recruited in Europe should be paid a.s Europeans 
(paragraphs 53 to 57). 

(xxl) The salaries to be paid to olficeis should 
be as stated in the various annexures For re- 
cruits in India from the ordinary graduate 
class, or their equivalent amongst members of 
the domiciled community, a gencial acale rising 

17 
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from Us. 250 to Es. 500 a mouth should be 
introduced . Beyond this there should be soico- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. For services requiring higher 
initial qualifications higher rates should be 
adopted (paragraph 58). 

{xxii) q he necessary steps should be taken 
to koepiho cadiesofthc services up to a strength 
sufficient to (oiio wifh the M'ork to bo done 
(paragraph 61). 

{xxiii) The calculations in accordance with 
winch recruitment is made should be workid 
out with greater precision, and should l>i> 
revised iKTiodieally with due repaid to tlu' 
requirements of leave and ti.iiuiug. More 
precision is needed in fixing the annua! rate 
of rccruitnumt, and service tallies should bo 
prepared and kept up to date foi cueh service 
or group of services Dlstiibul ion lists should 
be mniiitaiiud foi all services, wliieh aic re- 
cruited on a system, to show by gioiips ol 
years the tlieoretlnil and actual uiimber ot 
officers present Excesses or defects should 1)(‘ 
dealt with at the point wlu re they or eiir If lu 
spite of tlicsc mea.sure8 blocks in promotion 
arc cxpi'rienctd, spinal allowances should l)e 
given on the merits of tuch case (paragraphs 
01 to 65). 

{xxiv) An expert oomnuttee should be ap- 
pointed to simplily the present travelling 
allowance nihs, to consider their sulttelenry 
for r^veryilay purposes, and to revise tlie elassi- 
flcatioii of oflkcis. Immediate mensuri'S should 
be taken to reimburse officers tor all leasouable 
charges Incurred by them on tiaiisler tioni 
one station to auotlier, whethrr iKusoual 10 
themselviH or on hi'half ot iheii fainilies and 
household establishiiK'iits (paiagiaphs 00 to 
68 ). 

(xxv) The rules as to house allowance should 
be revised on thrj hues iiidnated (paragiaph 00) 

{xxvi) A Burma allowance sliould bo giM,n 
on the terms stated (paragiaph 70) 

(xxvu) Free passages should ho givtn lo 
officers of the services specified (paiagraph 71) 

(xxviii) Inefficient office i should be com- 
pulsorily rctiicd (paragiaph 72). 

(xxic) Olflccrs who arc subject to the oihuh- 
tion of aiticlc 450 of the civil service regula- 
tions should be retiied at the age ot 65, unless 
Government, in their sole discretion, decide to 
grant an extension of service (paragraph 70). 

' (xxx) 'riieic should be separate European 
service and Indian service leave rules to ic- 
giiUtc the taking of long leave. Speaking 
generally, officers recruited und(*r European 
conditions of salaiy should be subject to the 
European, and otliers to tiie Indian service 
' leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

{xxxi) The Euroiicau service leave rules 
should be simplifled, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should be given by allowing 
privilege h‘a\e to be accumulated up to four 
months and fiiilough to be commuted subj'oct 
> to the restrictions stated (par-agiaphs 70 and 
80). 

* (xxxii) The sterling amounts of the allow- 
i axfccs payable midcr tlio European seiviec 
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leave roles should stand to the ropee amounts 
in the proportion of 18 to 16 (paragraph 81). 

(smpiiO The Indian service leave rules 
should be simplifled ; oflElcers subject to them 
should be allowed to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four months, and the allowances 
permissible should be increased to the extent 
stated (paragraphs 82 and 83). 

(auwiv) The rules relating to study leave 
should be revised; the arrangements for dc> 
puting officers to study particular problems 
should be made more elastic, and facilities 
should be given to officers on leave to study 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 86). 

(xxxv) With the exceptions specified all 
officers should be under the same pension rules; 
all should serve normally for thirty years, but 
those recruited after the age of twenty-five in 
the services noted should be granted the con- 
cessions indicated, and all should be able to 
retire optionally on a reduced pension after 
twenty-nve years* service. Government should 
be able to retire any officer after this period 
(paragraphs 87 to 91). 

ixacxvti The maximum limits of pension 
should be increased on the conditions stated 
and special additional pensions of amount 
stated should be drawn by the officers noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 93). 

(xxxntii) A scheme for a general family pen- 
sion fund, or for separate funds for diifercnt 
classes of officers, should be worked out on a 
8olf‘8upportlng basis (paragraph 96) . 

Temporary Provisions. 

At the beginning of the uar a largo number 
of undergraduates who had intended to oom- 
peto for the Indian Civil fcjcr\ico abandon^ 
their design in order to join IIi& Majestjrs 
Forces. Owing to the consequent dearth of 
suitable candidates at the open coinpctition, 
and with the object of not penalising lor then 
patriotism men who had joined the Army, 
tlio Secretary ot State decided iii 1915 to reduce 
the number of places to be filled by coinpctition, l 
and introduced a Bill into Parliament to jirovidc I 
for appointment to the service, during the con- j 
tinuance of the war and for a period ot two yeara 
thereafter, otherwise tlian by the examination 
hdd in London in accordance with the regula- 
tions made under bcction 82 of the Statute of 
1858 and section 97 of the Government of 
India Act, 1915. This Bill was passed a'j the 
Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions! 
Act, 1915. Provision was made in it for filling 
by nomination a maximum of tliree-fourtlib of 
the total number of vacancies to be filled during 
the period for which the Act remained m force. 
Further, in order to safeguard the interests of 
Indian candidates \>ho might normally have 
c.xpccted to secure appointments it the number 
of Vacancies otfered for competition had not 
been reduced, the Secretary of State decided 


that if in any year the number of Indians sue* 
cessful at the open competition was less than the 
average number of Indians who had secured 
appointment) at the competitive examinations 
of the preceding ten years, the defioienoy should 
be made up by the nomination of suitable 
Indian candidates who had appeared but been 
unsuccessful at the examinations of 1915 and 
later years. 

The number of vacancies which have accu- 
mulated since 1915 is 155 and it is expected 
that the number for the two years 1919 and 1920 
will be about 100. In other words there wUl 
be a total shortage of about 255 officers by 1920. 
After the cessation of hostilities the Secretary 
of State, under the powers vested in him by 
the Temporary Provisions Act of 1015, fram^ 
regulations for the nomination of candidates who 
have served during the war in His Maie8ty*8 
Navy. Army or Air Torces. These regulations 
include the following — 

“ Every candidate for appointment to be 
made under these rules must have served 
111 His Maiesty’s Naval, Military, or Air 
Forces during the war for at least one year, 
or, if his service be less than one year, have 
been retired or discharged on account of 
ivouuds or sickness resulting from surli 
service.’* 

“ Every candidate must have been born on 
or alter the 2nd August 1891, and on or 
before the Ist August 1899. 

“ Every candidate must liave received con- 
tinuous and systematic education of high 
type until at least the age of 18, and must 
produce satisfactory evidence tliat if he 
has not received University education, he 
Mould have been justified in proceeding 
Iroin school to a University with a View to 
taking high honours 

Nomination of Indians-— 'When mlru- 
duemg the Bill which became the Tempo- 
rary Provisions Act of 1915, Mr. Chamberlain 
stated in Parliament that, while it was proposed 
to maintain by nomination the proportion ol 
Indians who secured appointment, it was not 
the intention to increase their number by this 
method. In view, however, of the Keport on 
Constitutional Beforms, and as an earnest oi 
Government’s intentions in the direction of 
Indianlsing the services, the Secretary of State 
has under consideration the question of inviting 
Parliament to allow iiim to nominate about 40 
more Indians under the Act About 35 vacan- 
cies are expected to be filled by the open com- 
petitions of 1910 and 1920 and the residue, ap- 
proximately 180, will be filled by nomination 
under the regulations reproduced in paragraph 
2 above. Thipc qualifying examinations have 
been held already in London and one each in 
Edinburgh and Dublin. It is proposed to hold 
another at these centres and also in India and 
other oversea centres in October 1919. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The Medical Service under the control of the 
Government of India consists of some 803 medi- 
cal men recruited in England by competitive 
ezamioation : and has as Its primary duty the 
care of the native troops and ot the British 
Officers and their (amilies, attaehed to tbem. 


But In the course ot rather more than a century 
and a half other duties and responsibilitieB 
bave accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
vants and their families, the administration 
ot the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
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tlie supervision of the numerous email dispen* | 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabltanta of the 
larger villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to tiie 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Supermtendent ; and 
up to quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in orlgmal 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen in India during the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising infiuence of Western Medicine. 


This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Service has slowly 
evolved from the system, Initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chirurgeons ** from Eiiglanu, 
on the nomination of tlie Board of Directors 
in London, for the care of the people and sol- 
diers in the Indian “ Factories, *’ and on the 
ships trading with the East. Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Waies Island, 
and the China Coast. The Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indiamcn were frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of 'that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled “civil surgeons.” 

Organisation. — The Indian Medical I 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 ' 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
In India were united into one body : later, 
this was divided into the three medical ** £s- 1 
tablisbments ** of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1766, the Medical Service was divided 
into two branches, military and civil, the latter, 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis In 1788 : 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in times 
of military stress, in 1898, the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, though men on entering the service are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department. 

The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1856, the nrst competitive 
^examination being held In January 1865, when 


the list was headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawford, I.M.S.; 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 
number of Indians at present in the Service 
is a little more than five per cent of the whole : 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17*6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred in the country. 

Method of Entry. — ^Entrance into the Ser- 
vice before 1914 was determined on the results 
of competitive examlbaations held twice a year 
in London, the Relations regarding which; 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tamed on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates must 
be natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
married or unmarried. They must possess; 
under the Medical Acta in force at the time 
of their appointment, a qualification regi- 
strable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the Ist February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
Ist August. 

The candidate is examined by the Examining 
Board in the following subjects, and the 
highest number of marks obtainable will be 
distributed as follows : — 

(1) Medicine, including Thera- 

peutics 1,200 Marks, 

(2) Surgery, including diseases 

of the eye .. .. 1,200 ,, 

(3) Applied Anatomy and 

Physiology . . . . 600 „ 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 

I logy 000 „ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children . . 600 „ 

(6) Materia Medica, Pharma- 

cology and Toxicology . . 600 ;; 

N.B,-^The Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will bo in part practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and tne examina- 
tion of medical and surgical xiatients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exand- 
nation, the successful candidates will be com- 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and wiU 
be granted about a month’s leave. They wUl 
then be required to attend two succeiilTe 
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( ourFieH of two monlJjs each at the Koyal Army 
Medical College, and at Aldorgliot respectively. 

Officers appointed to tlie Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations 
'J hey will be liable for military employment in 
liny part of India, but with a view to futuie 
rransfcis to civil employment, they will stand 
jiostcd to one of the following cuil aieas — (1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Piovmces, i e , United Piovmccs, Punjab 
and Central Pro mu cos , (4) Lowoi Pro\mccs 
i e., Bengal, Bihai and Orissa and Assam. I 


the members of the Ci\il Medical Department, 
this oflicial IS generally a man of the highest 
piofc.ssional attainments, csjiecially so m the 
case of those senior men holding aiipomtmeuts 
in the larger towns. His duties are to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and treat 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
has been piovided by Government in each 
lieadfjuartoi town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and bo the Sanitary Adviser of the Muni- 
cipality Accustomed to meet the most serious 
eiuergeneios of hi.'' profession, and to rely en- 
tireh on his own skill and judgment, the 
Civil Suigeoii in India has gnen to the Indian 


The allocation of officers to these areas of 
employment W’lJl be determined uj)on a consi- 
deration of all the circumst antes, including as 
far as possible the tandidate’s own wishes. 

Tlie whole course lasls for four months, 
after which the duly gazetted Lieutenants 
j>rocecd to India, and prior to December 1018 
were attached to Indian K'giiiKnts In Decem- 
bir 3018 Station Hospitals for Indian Troops 
wore instituk'd, a inu<‘h needed refoim which 
Jwis been under consideration for a number 
ol 3 ears Indian Idedieal service otiicers are 
now attadied to tlu'se hosintals for duty, and 
joi the first years oi their seiviec ore attached to 
native ri'gimcnts m anv part of the country 
The doctor is an otlieci of the regiment, as was 
the e/<ise m the old d^iv ^ of tlie Army Medical De 
liartmcut. 01 late > tais it has been proposed to 
form (he membcis or the Seivicc into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Sciviee, b> 
ftirming station hospitals foi native tioops, 
(hereby releasing the doctor from regimental 
lile 'ihis relorm appears to have fallen 
Ihiough for the present, but is likely to be i 
biought into opciation williin a v<i> tew 
years. 

Organisation. — iho Head of the Seivicc 
is the Diicttor Geneial, vvJio is an ofliciaJ 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. He is also concerned 
with questions of pioinotion of officers to 
udinmistrative rank, and ot the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to Ins office and under his. general 
sui>crvision is the Sanitary t'oinnnssionei with 
the Government of India In each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
meilical seivice and r,ieili<al adviser of the 
local administration, wlio is either a Siiigeon 
Gcncial, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel The medical seivice 
in each pioviucc (onsists of the Saintaiy 
Branch and the purely piofessional. 'Jhe 
former Is composed of Sanitary CoinimssioncrB 
of Distncts, who by Itet'ping laigc tracts of 
country under observation are in a position to 
advise their respective governments of the 
(‘xistence of epidemics, and on the proper i 
methods of dealing with them and ot prevent- 
ing their spread. It is, how’ever, through the 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
H something more than a general practitioner, 
as he is expected to be the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large district consist- 
ing cf a million or more ot souls. Owing to ' 
the vai.ed expeiienee obtained in India by i 


Medical Service a reputation for professional 
efficieiiev winch cannot be excelled by any 
other jiuhlic medical scivice. lYavellers in 
India falling siek within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rol\ on obtaining 
the hiiihest piofc'-sional skill in the shape of 
the oidinarv Civil Surgeon of the I M. S. 
During the last li vv v cars the service has not been 
]»opiilai an.ongst graduates of the Medical 
Scliools ol the (Tinted Kingdom and a Variety 
oi distill bmg taitors have eoutnbiitcd towards 
this unpoi>uUiitv These have now been dealt 
with or aie undei c onsuh'iation, and with tJie 
mcreasi'd ratt ul pav which have been sanctloiUMi 
the grant ot bcttii concessions in the mattei 
of study, leave and facilities for researcli, etc 
It is hojied thiit the seivice will soon regain 
its toiniei po]ml{iiitv , and that it will attract 
men ot tli(' higliest attainments U'he Seeretarv 
ot St.ito ioi India has realised the neeessitv 
toi an Indian Ahdieal Service of the highc«t 
jKi^sibk efkcienev and has stated that he con- 
sidi'ied the J M S the pivotal service ot all 
sei vi(t^ m India 

A Parliamentary Paper containing corres- 
pondence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, on the promotion 
of an independent medical profession in 
India and tiic possibility of limiting or redu- 
ling the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
w'as published during 1914. Writing in 1910, 
the Government of India said that It was ira- 

E iactiiable to make any reduction in the num- 
cr of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
solely on civil duties, thot is to say, those not 
belonging to the war reserve An independent 
profession trained on western lines was growing 
up ill India but had to overcome its imiversal 
rival in tlie shape of hakims and others trained 
in indigenous methods : Government could do 
much to encourage the growth of this profes- 
sion by making provision for the registration 
of medical piac-titioners quahfled according to 
western methods. The Secretary of State, 
replying in November 1912, said that he was 
unable to contemplate any substantial reduc- 
tion in the Indian Medical Service. As lor the 
independent profession, ho trusted tliat the 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
Kegibtration Act might justify the introduction 
of similar legislation for other Provinces. He 
considered that the Indian Medical Service 
should be restricted to the military needs of 
the country both on account of economy and 
In order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of important posts held by Indians; he 
was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
ment on its merits, but any projiosal for an 
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increase in the civil posts included in the cadie 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- 
jected to the closcbt scrutiny. Jn reply to that 
despatch, the Government of India wiotc in 
March, 1914 ; — “In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a larger stall of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service 
IS inevitable, and such expansion should not, 
in our opinion, be regarded from a different 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
cadre in response to the development of the 
work to be performed.*' In connexion with the 


growing needs oi the 8crMcc the Government 
oi India appointed a Gominitlcc to examine and 
icport on tli(‘ (iue‘'tion of the icorganizatiou 
<>t the Medical Sci vices in India, both Civil and 
Militaiv 'I’hc Committee were to examine 
the question fiom the standpoint that it is 
desirable that theic should be a unified Medical 
Scrvn‘e in India 'J’lic K('port of the Medical 
StTMCcs Committee has been submitted and 
the K commendations madi therein for the 
impio\<*mnd ot tlu \.inous blanches of the 
serxices aie uiulei the consideration of GoYcrn- 
raeiit. 


Pay and Allowance — The following arc the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the nuhtaiv side — 


ItANK. 


(hade ra\ 


Jacuti nant 
C.ipt.un 

„ all.ei 'N 1 .11 M n Kt 
,, afti I 7 \ I'ai-i s( I \ ice 

„ .ittei J(J \ cais’ s( i\ i< I 

Ahijor 

,, .iltei j M'.iis’ seiMie as ]\!ajoi 
1 i< iiteii.inl Colom 1 

,, ,, 4 ift('i ‘J'l years’ SCI M( 0 

„ „ sj)e( i,ill> stlccti*<] foi iiicreasi il ji.iv 


IN 

TOO 

T 

SIX) 

t)()0 

1,0(XI 

1,1 r.o 
1 /):>() 
1,000 
l.T.OO 


Pensions and Half-Pay. — Olhcers are allowed to retiie on pension on eomplctiug 17 years’ 
service, the amount they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served, 
'Phe lowest rate for 17 years’ service is £;J00 per annum, and the rate foi 30 years £700 per annum. 
'I'he increases in jiension for each additional ycai’s service o\ei 17 are somewhat higher in the 
last 6 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pcnsionabio 
service. All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 55 years the greatest age to wluch any officer can serve being 60. 

Tn aecoidance with the orders received from the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State foi 
India, sanctioning an increase m the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in ciVil cmplov- 
iiK'nt, the pay of the \.i,rious appointments concerned will, when they arc held by olhcers of that 
Hciviee, be fixed at the r.iti's sliow’ii in the accompaiiMiig statement with effect fiom the 1st Deccin- 
1 k i 1018 


2 Exchange coinpeimtioii allow. nice, when admissible, is in atlditum to the ra<«M 

i(f('ri('ii to .lbo^c 


3 The id'esent cI.issUk .ition of Civil and \gene\ Siiigeous .a** “Nt el.iss" and “ 2iid el.iss*' 
Is abolished with effect fiom the I'^l December 1018. 


4 . The object of the le vision is to attract to the sefVice European candidal « s willi the Jiighest 
professional qualifications, and tlie question wlndlier Indian candid.ites entering perma- 
nent service utter 1st December 1018, sliall be eligibie loi these increased lates of pa> , ami, it bo, 
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to what {.'xtoiit; and inulor what. o< editions, has l>«s>ii rt-soivod for fiirthor consideration All 
Indian ofliiccis already in jiiiniaii'Mit mjvim’ oi 1st llet«*inls i l‘MS, will lie ehyible for the rates ol 
liay now suuctioiic<l. 


Appointments , Pay 

Consohdatod . 


Its 


Dnvetor-Gencralj Indian Medical RciVkh* 

Suriieon-Clcneral to the ({o\oininent of Madras, Horn- :>,000 

hav and llengal 

Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals, Hihar and Orissa, 2,000 

Assam, United Provinces, Punjah, Central I'roMiues 
and Burma , 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 2,150 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical Servue 1,700 

(Sanitary) 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Mislical Si‘iVice 1,700 

(Stores) 

Inspector-General of Prisons, liem?al, Boinhav,'2,100 — 50— 
Madras, Burma and United Provinces 2, ‘100 

ln.spoetor-General of Pjisons, Punjab and Bihar and 2,100 

Orissa. 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Cisitral Provinces 1,800 


Sanitary Commissioner W'lth the Government of India 2, ‘500 — 100- 

2,800 

Provincial Sanitary Comniissioni'rs, Benaal, Biliar and 1,800 — 00— 

Orissa, Unitisl J*ro\inces, Punjab, Madras, Buiina 2,100 

and Bombay. | 

Sanitary Cominis.si()ner, >5, Central Pi uliiices and Assam 1,550 — 50 — 

2,050 

♦Chemical Examinci'b Department .. , 050 — 85 — ♦Present incumbents. Lieut. 

1,800 Colonels after 25 years’ ser- 
vice Rs 1,850 Lieut.- 

J*rmei pal, Medical Colloj/e, Oaleutta . . 2,100 Colonels specially selected 

, for inci eased ]niy, Rs 2,000 

Senioi Medical Ofiicer, Port Blair . . 1,750 

Siirficon Superintendent, l*rcsidency General Ho^piLd, 2,100 

Calcutta 

Surgeon Superintendent, St George’s Hospital, Bom- 2,100 

hay 

Superintendent, General Hospital, Rangoon . . 1,000 

1st Resident Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital, 1,200 

Calcutta. 

2iul Resident Surgeon, Pu-sideucy General IfospiLil,! l.ooo' 

(Uilcutta 1 

Resident Suigeon^ St George's Hospital, Bomhay 1,000 

Surgeon to H IS Excellency the Viceroy .. 1,800 

Surgeons to Governors, Bombay, Madras and Bengal 1,200 

Police Surgeon, Rangoon .. .. .. .. l,2.5o| 
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Assistant Superintendent, Government 
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Pilot Services. 


A{)poiutmen(iS U> Uio IJcntJul Pilot Soivicc 
are made by the Secrctaiy of State for Indu 
and by the Government of Bengal * the latter 
appointments are limited 1^ Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
regulations. In the case of appointments 
made by the Secretary of State, preference is 
given, caetmt paribus, to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
cester ” and “ Con wav.*’ 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list — 

Us. 

.7 unior Leadsmen .. .107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen . .I‘i5 a month 

Firtst Mate Leadsmen . . . .160 a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer — 
Ciiief Offi( eis of pilot vc'.sels, Its. 100 a month. 

As Second Officers of pilot ves- 
sels . . Us 135 a month 

Plus a mcs.s allowance of Rs. 40 a month 

After five years’ service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice IS allowed to appeal at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
hut if he shows exceiitioiial ability, and has 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attempt, bcais a very good character, and is 
otlicrwise well reported on, this peiiod may, 
with the special sanction of Government, be 
reduced to 4J yoais. After three yeais’ service 
as Mate Pilot, he is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, and, if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence of a vacancy 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot arc filled by promotion fiom the M.astci 
Pilots’ grade, of men who have passed the 
Blanch Pilots’ examination If the Ixical 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot ' 
IS, ow'ing to pliysical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties jjiopcrly. 
It arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem dcsiiablc when 
the results of that examination arc commu - 1 
nicated. In particular. Pilots aie medically I 
examined after the occurrence of any accident j 
to the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the | 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any way attributable to pliysical unfit- ! 
ness on the part of the Pilot. ' 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while , 
on pilotage duty, but receive as their lemune- | 
ration a share, at present 51) per cent., but ' 
liable to alteration at the discretion of the | 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 1 
paid by ships piloted by them. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to { 
require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mariner’s Certificate before they arc 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots. Every 
member of the Pilot Service is subject to such 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may from time to i 


l>oiiitmcuts must nut be less than 18 and not 
more than iI2 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a roreign-going ship, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two years 
In a square-iigged sailing vessel of over 800 
tons 'ITie rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices wdiile on duty are as 
follows, witliont exchange compensation al- 
lowance — 


I Phis 50 ])or cent of tiie lead money rol- 
> leefed from the shiiis on whicli they do 
J duty. 

lime, respectively, make n regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers in 
the service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to be allotted to the several grades, 
etc , and in all respects ho is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services. — Bengal is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service, 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of tlie 
local Port Tiust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for entry into the service 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of ago but not 
moic than 32. They must hold certJficates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye .sejiaiatclv and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port 'Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufflcicntlv hardy or strong con 
slitution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if he passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot’s duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment, is liable to 
be struck off the list. Promotion to the va- 
rious grades in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six in each 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
Ist Grade Pilot is about Rs. 860, 2na Grade 
about Bs. 760 and 3rd Grade about Rf. 650. 



The Press. 


The new.>pax>er V^eh^ iu India ia an csscn- 
lially English inaiitutiuu and waa introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supremo Court, in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was startied in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 178() 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supiemacy ls not much longei, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twent v- 
threo years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag mucli 
behind. In 1780 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombatj Herald, followed n(‘xt 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by the Times of India witli 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of tlie press may he said to have 
followed tlie British occupation of tlie island 
much lat<‘r than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta tlie English W(‘re on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay tiiey were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thouglit of 
starting a newspaper during all tliose liundn^d 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hichfs Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
flld not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into tlie 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian DaiBf News with winch they 
were amalgamated in 1866, No fiiwer tlian 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of tliesc. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the ofiBicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government, 

From its commencement tlie press was 
jealously watched by tlio autliorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst seveml 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Well(»iey, 
Govemmont promulgated stringent roles for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these niicB to he Imraediatc deportation. These 


regulations coiitiiiutd in force till the time 
Uie Alarquis of Hastings who m 1818 aboUsheu 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Bilk 
Biiekingliam, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
io criticise the autliorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian wlio tem- 
porarily occupied TTastlng’s place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
J.ord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinek were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prae- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations wliieh weie not enforced, though Lord 
Clar<‘, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but m vam urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe wlio suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinek, removed 
ev(‘n these regulations, and brought about 
wliat IS callt'd the emancipation of the press 
m India in 1835, winch was the beginning of 
a new era m the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was tlie 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
tlie close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded m 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

Tlie liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings wlio allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rate.s. This w'as followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called tlio 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press wliicli at the present day is by far tlie 
largest part of the press m India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formeily it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. Durini^ 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed iu June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more tc 
the fears of its circulating inteUigence which 
might be prejudicial to public Interests. TIk 
A ct was passed only for a year at the end ol 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, ar 
era of prosperity and progress opened for thi 
whole country in which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small 
The number of the former did not show a greal 
rise in tlie next generation, but the rise ir 
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iQiluencc and also circulation was satisfactory, tho advent of Lord llipon in 1880, the Press 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James | Act of Lytton was repealed in 1882. The 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in | influence of tho native press especially grew 
this generation. The Ciml and Military Gazette to be very great, and its circulation too re- 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly ceived a groat All ip. This may be said to have 
paper, &e flrst issue being dated June 22nd, gone on till 1897, when India entered upon 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny a disastrous evclc of years during which plague 
the most famous paper In Northern India and famine gave rise to grave political dis- 
was the Mofuaeditet originally published at content which found exaggerated expression 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at in tlic native press, both in tho vernacular 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few and in English The deterioration In the tone 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette of a section of the press bc'camo accentuated 
acquired and incorporated tho Mofussiltte, < as years wont on and prosecutions for sedition 
and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred ' had little oftect in cliirking the sinister influence, 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began In 3910 J^ord Minto passc'd a Press Act ap< 
to bo published daily. During Lord Lytton's , phcable, not hko J^ytton's Act, to tlic peccant 
viceroyalty a reactionary policy was pursued to- ' part alone, but like Canning’s m(!asurc, to the 
wards the vernacular press winch was res- entire press {Vule infra “ The Indian Press 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878. With ! Law ”) 

Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Rooks. 


Province. 

Pi luting 
Pi esses 

News- 

papeis 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

Englisli i)r 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Language^ 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
l^mguage. 

Ren gal 

721 1 

113 

! <>‘>1 

1 

199 

2,219 

Rihar and Oris^-a 

130 

22 

i 

nn 

089 

United Provinces 


99 


278 


Punjab 

217 

94 

167 

187 

1,588 

Delhi 

52 

10 

13 

10 

1.87 

North-WcBl Flout lei Piovuice 

20 

1 


” 


Rurma 

10 ; 

17 

' 7.5 

oo 

235 

Central Piovinccs and Rir.ir 

81 

10 

14 

JO 

104 

Assam 

•10 ' 

i; 

s 

1 

52 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 

14 ' 

3 

<) 


75 

Coorg 

1 


1 



Madias 

081 

212 


581 

2', 025 

Roiubay 

478 ; 

115 

520 , 

220 

2,009 

Total, 1910-17 . 

3 101 

805 

l” V73 

1,919 ' 

11,149 

r 1915-10 

3,237 

857 

I 2.927 

1,541 

i 0,058 

1914-15 .. 

3,102 

847 

i 2,988 

1,602 

11,477 

1913-14 . 

3,020 

827 

i 2,848 

1,477 

10,712 

i 1912-13 

2,828 

07.3 

! 2,395 

1,002 

9,651 

1911-12 . 

2,780 

050 

1 2,208 

3, .596 

9,988 

Totals . . < 



1 



1910-11 ., 

2,7.51 

6,58 

1 ,902 

1 .,578 

10,003 

1909-10 . 

2,730 

1 720 

' 829 

2,112 

9,034 

1908-9 . 

2,594 

738 

' 895 

1,087 

8,34.5 

L 1007-8 . , 

. 2,571 

1 753 

j 1,062 

1,524 

1 7,095 





' 


' — 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note. — Newt Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to rress. 


Acra 


AbtneUabcKl 


Ajni<*r 

A kola, Dcrar 
Akyal) . . 
Aligarh 


Allahabad 


Alluhabticl Jv.iti.i 
Amraoti 

Amrell . . 
AmntHur 

Aiuroha 

Bagcrhat 

BaugaKuc 


Baukipuie (r.i(ji.i) 


BarlsHl . . 
Barodu 


Basseiu, Bmiiui 
Battlcaloa (IVyiou) 
Belgaum 


Benares niy 


I 

. . I Kayastha Uitkari 

f , Ahmcdabad S.ima(‘h.i i 
! Coronation Advertisei 
I Gujarati Punch 
I Jaina Sainachar 

. . ^ I Kathiawar and Mahikaiitha 
I Gazette. 

Political Bhomiyo 
Praja Bandhu 
^ llajasthan 

. . Bajastan Saraachar 
. . I Berar Sainachar . . 

. I Arakan News 

. . I Aligarh Institute Gaz< tie 

f Abhyudaya 
I Hindustan Beview 

i Leader 

. . ■{ Muslim Iferald 
j Pioneer 

Ileuter’8 Telegram Company, Ld 
[ I Independent 

.. I Sarva Shtksh.ik 
1 Bhaiat 
1 Kartawya 
• • ' Pramod Sindhii 

i Veer Shaio Sanjoo nn *' 

. . Islamic News 
r Ehalsa AdvcK ate 
. Punjab Duib.ui 
{. Vakil 

Ittihad 

Jagaran 

i Daily Post. 

' ) Kasim-ul-Aklibai 

( Behar Bandhu 
1 Behar Hciald 
* 1 Express 
' Scdich l.iglit 
. Barisal Hltaisln . 
i i Jagriti 

I j Shreo Sayaji Vijay.i 

. . I Bassein News 
. . ' Lamp 

. . Belgaum Samaebar 

Awazal Khalk 
' Bharat Jiwan 
“ Hindi Kosai r* 

Indian Student 

Kashi Temperance Sajnacluii . . 
, I Jldhamandal Magazine . . 


I 1st, 8th, 10th, ind 24tli ofevv^ry 
I month. 

I Daily, 
j Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

'Fliursdays. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays .lud i'lulaj.s, 
Wednesdays. 

Fridays. 

On first of every month. 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 

])aily 

Daily, 

' Daiir 


\\'( dnebd.i js. 

, Tuesdays. 

Mondays 
{ Mondays. 

Mondays. 

, Weekly 
j Daily 
I Bi-Weckh. 

Saturdays. 

Suiidayb, 

' Ddily. 

' Mondays and Tliuisdays. 

^ Fndaj.s 
Saturday b 
Daily 

I Saturd.iVh) aiid V i dm oda\.^ 
Sundays 
Weekly 
I Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and L'lidays. 
Every other Saturday 
Mondays. 

Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

: 27th of each month. 
Monthly. 

Monthly. 
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Stations, Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Bhavnagar .. ’ 

Bihar (Patna) . . 

Bijapur 

r 


i'oinbtiy .. ..J 


.Tain 

Jainhasna 

Ittehad 

Karnatak Vaibliav 

Advocate of India 
Akhbar-I-Jslain 

Alvhbar*i-Soiidagar 
j Andhra Patiika 

Argus 

Associated Pres«: • . 

Bombay Chronicle 
Bombay (luardiau 

Bombay Samachar 
Catholic Examiner 

Oujarati 

lllustTated Sporting Review 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors’ Refciee 

Cndian National News Agency 
Indian Social Relormcr . . 

Indu Prakash 
Kai&cr-i-llind 

.Tam-e-Jamsiied 
Muslim Herald 

Muslim Times 
Native Opinion 

O Anglo-Lusitaiio 
Parsiaiid Praja Mitia 

Railway Times 
Hast Cofiar 

Reuter’s Indian Journal 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, I 


. Saturdaj s. 

. Tuesdays. 

.. 1 Wednesdays. 

.. 1 Saturdays 

' Daily 
Daily. 

Daily, except 011 Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

I 

. . , Sundays. 


Daily 
I l''rid<iys. 

. i Daily 
Saturdays. 

. I Saturdays. 

. ) Satuida>8. 

.. On the ir>th of each mouth. 
.. , Fiidays. 


j Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

. j Saturdays. 

. Daily, except Satnid.ivs, 
. I Dally, except Sundays. 

. I Fridays, 
j Tuesdays 

! Saturdays. 

, ; Daily. 

; Fridays 
. ^ Sunday-.. 

I Daily. 


Bowringpet 
Bndaon . . 

Oalangate(Goa).. 


[ 1 Sand* sh 
I Sanj \aitjunaii 
Siiri Venkateshwar Sainachar . 
Sudliakai .. 
j Sunday Tatler 

j Times of India 

Times of India IIIiMratcd Weekly 
United Press Syndicate ♦ 

^ Young India 

Kolar Cold Fields News 
I Akhbor Ziihpimaiii 

, V Voz do Povo 


Daily. 

Daily, e\e(pt Sunda\ i. 

Fridays 

Saturdaj's 

Sundays. 

Daily t 
Wednesdays. 

Twin* Weekly. 

Tuesdays. 

6th, i3ih, 20th, and 271 h of avery 
month. 

Saturdays. 


f With 7V{e 2’i//ies 0 / Lidui Uuno arc published cv( ry Tuesd.iy a '^ej-aiato bii])j»lcmeiu 
Indiiui Mutonnf} and evtry Friday an Indian hngii'CCini'j ^Sitpidcmcnl, 
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Calcutta 


Calicut . . 


r Albalagli 

Amrita Bazar Fatrika 

Aslan 

I Associated Press * 

Bangabasi 

Basumati 

Bengalee 

Bharata Mltra 

Calcutta Intelligcuce Syndicate . . 
Calcutta Samacliar 

Capital 

Catholic Herald of India . . 
Collegian 

Empire (Calcutta Evening News 

En^shman 

Hindoo Patriot 

Hitabadl 

Indian and Eastern Engineer 
Indian Daily News 

Indian Engineering 
Indian Express 
Indian Field 

Indian Methodist Tim^ . . 

Indian Mirror 
. Indian News Agency 

Indian Planters’ Gazette 
Indian Public Health 
Indo-Britlsh Press Agency 
Industry . . 

Madhuri . • 

Marwaii 

Mussulman 

Moslem Chronicle and Muham 
, madan Observer. 

NayaK 

Bailways and Shipping . . 

Heis and Rayvet . 

Reuter’s Telegram Coinj^any, 
Limited. 

Sanjibani 

Samay 

Sidaqat 

Statesman 

Swadesh 
I Tarjumaii . . 

I Telegraph 

Times of India Jllus>trdted Weekly. 
United Press Syndicate* . . 

Vishwamitra 

. Young Men of India 

" Balamitram 

Eeraia Sanchari 

Manorama 

Mitavadi 

West Coast Reformer 
. West Coast Spectator . . . . i 


Fridays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 


Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 


Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bi-monthlv 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Dally, except Saturdays. 
Wednesdays. 

14th of each month. 
Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Once a month. 
Wednesdays. 

Last day of mouth. 
Daily. 


Saturdays 

15th of each month. 


Monthly. 

Monthly 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

ilth, 15th and last day of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 


Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


j Wednesdays. 


Daily. 

Monthly. 

Monthly 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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StatioJis. 

Title In loll. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Azad 

Wednesdays. 


Gawnporc Journal 

Dally. 


Biigllehman Bulletin 

Daily. 

Pawnporo , , . . 

Pratap ... 

Saturdays 


Rcuter'a Telegram (’omp-any, Li* 



mited . 


L 

Zamana 

2r»th day of every month. 

(Jhanilernacfore 

Probartak 

Bi-monthly. 

Cliinsurah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyotl 

Wednesdays. 

^ u f 

Cochin Argiifl 

Saturdays. 

Cochin i 



\ 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Cocanada 

Ravi 

Thursdays. 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 


Ceylon Independent 

Dally. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Daily, 


Ceylon Observer 

Daily. 


Ceylonese 

Daily. 


Dihakara Prakas.^ 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 



and Saturdays. 

Colombo 

Dinamina 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Dravida Mitran . . 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Gnanartha Pradlpaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Islam Mittiran 

Saturdays. 


I.akmina 

Dally except Sundays. 


Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Tuesdays and Fridajrs. 


Times of Ceylon 

Daily. 

Contal . 

Nihar 

Mondays. 

Cuttack 

Ctkal Deepica 

Fridays. 

f 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays. 

J 

Dacca Frakash 

Sundays. 

Dacca .. < 




East 

Sundays. 

( 

Herald 

Daily. 

f 

Darjeeling Visitor and Advertiser. 

Mondays. 

Darjeeling .. .. ■{ 

Indian Daily News (Darjeeling 

Daily. 

[ 

Edition). 


Dehra Dun 

Bulletin* 

Twice Daily. 

' 

Al-Mustansir 

Daily. 


Associated Press 



Durbar Bulletin 

Daily. 


Hamdard 

Daily. 

Delh 

Indian News Agency 



Morning Post 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Pioneer Supplement 

Dally. 


Vijaya 

Saturdays, 


Weekly Urdu Bharat Sewak 

Saturdays, 


Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays. 

1 i 

Karnataka Fatra 

Filda3rB. 

Dharwar ,, \ 



1 

Kamatakavritta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

L| 

Raja Hansa 

Daily. 





Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Dluilia 

Dilniigail! .. 

(iava 
Glint nr 


j Kliandosh Vaibhav 

; Englj.sliman PiilKtin 
' Times ol Assam . . 

K n y a stha M essim gr r 

Desiiabiuniani 


Fridays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


rinbli 


llyderabs'l, Deecan 


Hyderabad, , Sind .. 


. , Kaiinad Kesari 

r I Miislicer-i-Decf an . . 
^ .Sahifa-i-Ho7.ana 
L I Usman Gazette 

r j TIind\asi 
1 I Musallr 
< Sind .Journal 
' Sind Mill • 
t I Sindvasj 


Fridaj'S. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

[ Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


.Taflna 


r Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
j ' vci tiHcr. 

^ j Jaffna Catholic Guaidian . 

I I Sitl'ia Veda Pathuka\alaii 
LI VasiMian Jalfna Native Oiui'nm 


Tuesdays. 

Saturday Mornings. 

Fortnightly 

Fortnightly 


Jaffna (Vnnnatponnai) . | Hindu Organ 
•loihiit . Englishman Bulk tin 


Mondays and ThiirF-days 


J iibbulporc 


i : C. P. Staudaid 

j ' Christian Sah.ivak 

L , India Sunday Sdiool .Touinal 


Daily. 

Weekly. 

Third Thursday of every month. 


h.ikimi 

Kankhal 


Karachi 


Khulna 
Kolhapur City 

Kottayam .. 

Kuninegala 

Lahore . . 


. . ' Bangpur-Dikiirokash 
.. Saddliram I’l.ieharak 

D.uly G.izette 
i { Kar.uhiArgus 
I Kaiachi Chronnle 
Nen Tunes 
I ; Parsi Sansar 
j 

< ; Praja Mitra 
Pheen IX 

: Iteiiter’s Telegram Company, Li- 
mited * • 

Sind Observer 
I Sind Slid bar 
. I Star of India 

. . I Khulna Basi 
. I Vidya Vilas 

r Kerala Bharat i .. 

-J Malayala Manorama 
L Nazrani Deepika . . 

. . Abhlnawa Kawata Angana 

f Akhbar-i-Am 
j Associated Press • 

Bulletin .. 

Civil and Military Gazette 
L Desh 


Friday^s. 

I Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Weduesdavs. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Days prior to the 1st and 15th of 
every month. 

Daily. 


Daily, (Sundays excepted). 
Dally 



The Vrest. 


5=0 


Hl.itiOJis 


Ti(1< 11) fill] 


ol to T’n 'M 


Lahore 


LfliKana 


Liif'Knovi 


T.yjillpiir .. 


Madras 


^lidura 

ATandalaj’ .. 
Mapuca 

Afarp:ao (Goa) 


f Haq 
Jlindustan 
Paisa Akiibar 
Punjabee 

[ Punjab Obspiver . 

1 Punjab 8aina<’bar 
Pajput (lazette 

Reuter’s T< leg! nn f ompain', 
Limited. 

I Tribune 
' Urdu Uuiletin 
I Watan 

r ' Rhaiikhah 

I Larkana Gazette 


r’lidajs 

Wediiesdaj^s 

Daily 

Daily 

M'pdncs lays and Salurdays 
Fridays 

; 1st, Hill DUh and 24111 ot ( \. n 
I inontli 


Daily, e\pe])t Snnda\s, 
D.iih 

Thursdays 

Saturdays 

Fridays 


f Advocate 
1 Anand 

I Indian Daily Telegiaph 
1 Indian Witness 


Wednesdays and Satnr.lajs 

Thnisdjys 

Daily 

WediK'sdays 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Kaukab-i-Hind 

JCayastha Mutual Familj I’ension 
I’und News 
Muslim Gazette 
Oudh Akhbar 


Wediv(‘sdays 

15th day of every month 
Tuesdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 


JvOyal Akhbar 


Wi diH tdays -md SJl.nida\s. 


f ( Al-ATazmun 
) ' Andhra Patiika 
1 ' Anglo-Indian 
I 1 Associated Press . . 

I Christian Patriot 
j ( Hindu — See against Mount Jloal 
I ' 

1 Indian Patriot 
I Indian Railway Join nal 
I Jarlda-l-Rozgar . . 
j Justice 

J I Law Times 
I I Madras Alail 

Madras Times 


On the first o/ every month 
TueBdays. 

Thursdays. 

WViKly 


I Daily 

I 15th of e\ cry month 
j Saturdays, 
i J).uD. 

! batiird.iys. 

Daily 

Dail>, except Saturdays 


I Muhhammadan 
Mukhbir-l-Deccan 
New India 

Reuter’s Telegram rompany. 
Limited. 

I SUajnsliul Akhbar 
Swadesa Mitrun . . 

United Press SyndRate, Madias 
Agency. 


I Mondays and Thursdays. 
I Wednesdays. 

' Dailj 


I Afopdays 
Dail\. 


South Indian Mail 


. . Mondays. 


I Burma Magnet 
( ' Upper Burma Gazette 
. . Futuro 


Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


f Noticias ! Mondays. 

( Ultramar , Mondays and Fn lav 3. 



o 

The Press. 


Statloni. 

Title in full. 

1 

Bay of going to Press. 

1 

Matheran 

. Matheran Jottings 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Mattancheii 

. Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

\Firinirkhas. . 

. Mirpurkhas Gazf ttp 

Wednesdays. 

Mirzapiir C'llv 

Rhichri Sainarhar 

Saturdays. 

r 

1 

AI-M^‘^!l♦*^r 

4th, nth, 18th, 2r»th of every 
month. 

1 

Colonel 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 

JStoradalmd .. < 


month. 

1 

I 

Mcston News 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

L 

Sltara-i-Hind 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

Moiilmein . . . . | 

Moiilmein Advertiser 

Daily. 

Hammenna Tim<‘s 

Tri-Weekly. 

Mount Hoad, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Mussooric . . 1 

Mussoone Times 

Thursdays. 

Pioneer Miissoorn bulletin 

Daily. 

Muttra 

Innlskilliner 

7th of each month. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Bheepika 

Saturdays. 

Mymensingh 

Charu Miiur 

Tuesdays. 

Nagercoll 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 

r 

Desha-Sewak 

Mondays. 

1 

Hitavada 

Fridays 

Nagpur . . . . 

Maharashtra 

Tuesdays. 

1 

Nagpur and Bcrar Times 

Fridays. 

1 

Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

Naliu Tal 

Nauii Tal Gazttto 

Wednesdays 

Navsari 

Independent 

Saturdays. 

XT ^ ^ 

Tleraldo 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Nova Goa . . . . ^ 

Odebatc 

Mondays. 

L 

O’Heraldo 

Daily, except Sundays and 

holidays. 

Ootacamund 

South of India Observer and Nil- 
giri News. 

Daily issue except Sundays. 

Pandbarpur 

Fandhari Mitra 

Sundays. 

Panjira Goa 

O’Crente 

Saturdays. 

Parur 

Uttara Tharaka 

Saturdays. 

Peshawar . . . . J 

Afghan 

Daily. 

Peshawar Bally News 

Daily. 

1 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 


Beccan Herald 

Daily. 


Bnyana Prakash 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Evening Despatch 

Daily. 

Poona .. ^ 

Kesarl 

Tuesdays. 

Lokasangralia 

Dally. 

Sundays. 


Maharatta 


Poona Mail 

Daily. 


Rajkaran 

Sundays. 


Servant of India 

Weekly, 



Stations. 


Title in foil. 


Day of going to Press. 


Quetta 

Quilon 

Bajkot 

Uaiigoou . . 

Batnagirl . . 

Rawalpindi . . 
Satara 

Satara City. . 
Secunderabad 
Shahjahanpur 
Sholapiir . . 

SUeliar 

Simla 

Sukkur 

Surat 


Sylbet 

Tamluk 

Ti one veil y 
Tilobur 
Tirnvalla . . 

Trivandrum 

Vlzagapatam 

Wal 

Yeotmal 


/ Baluchistan Gazette 
J Balucliistan Jlcrald Daily 
I Bulletin. 

I Quetta News War Bulletin 

( l^sablumanl 

( Malayan 

. . Kathiawar Times . . 

( Burma Sunday Times 

1 Rangoon Gazette 

) Rangoon Times 

{, Rangoon Mail 

( Bakool 

I Satya Shodhak 

. . Punjab Times 

. . Shubha Suchaka 

. . Prakash 

( Hyderabad Bulletin 
I Notice Sheet 

. . Sarpunch 

i Kalpataru 

\ Sholapur Samachar 

( Englishman Bulk tin 
( Sumia 

r Associated Press 

j Indian News Agency 

> Indian War Cry . 

Pioneer Daily Bulletin 
Rentei'f Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

( Sindhl 

( Sind Advocat(' 

" Dedii Mitra 

Deshodaya 

GujratMittra and Gujarat Dai pan 
Jain Mitra . , 

Peoples’ Businesb Gilts . . 

Praja Fokar 

Surat Akhbar 

. . I'arldarsaka 

. . Taroalika 

. . Kalpaka 

. . Lokiiprakasaiu 

. . Kerala Taraka 

( Bharata Kesari 

( Western Star 

. Andhra Advocate 

( Modavrltta 

I Vrittasar 

. . Harikishore 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Dally 

Daily. 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 


Daily, except Mondays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Sunday.*!. 

Saturdays nnd Wednesdays, 
l^’ridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays 


'iJ7th of each mouth. 
1 Week days. 


Saturdays. 

Thursdays 

Thursdays. 

Tuesday b. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays. 

Monthly. 

Mondays. 

We^loesday.s. 

Bi-Weekly. 

Tuesdaysi Thursdays, and Satur* 
days. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 
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INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


'J'hc Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908, was passed In view of the close con- 
nexion between the perpetration of outrages 
bv means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal Incitements In certain newspapers. 
'J'lie Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of violence. It gives 
power in such casi's to confiscate the printing 
press used in tiio production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper 
The procedure adopted m the Act follows the 
general lines of that provided m the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the press is appealable to the High t'ourt 
within 15 days. It is fuithcr provided that 
no action can be talvcn against a pic&s cave 
on the application of a J.ocal Oovernment 
When an order of forfeiture has bei'u madi' 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the | 
Local Government is empowered to annul i 
the declaration made by the printer and pub- 1 
Usher of the newspaper under the Press and , 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and there- ' 
after neither that iicwsiiapci nor auv other j 
which H the same in ‘■ubstance can be published I 
without a breach of the law, I 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a meaf>ure, 
of uidcr .scope, the main object of whuh was j 
to cri'oure tliat tlie Indian press generally shc'uld I 
be kcjit within the limits of legitimate discus- 
Bion. 

'I’he Act deals, not only wdh incitements 
to imiider and acts of Moleiici, but also with 
other specified classes of publisiied matter, 
including any words or signs teiwlmg to seduce 
soldiers or sailois from their allegiance or duty, 
to bung into hatred or contempt the Biitish 
Goveiiiment, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects m India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (O Conti ()1 over presses and means of 
publication , (ii) control over publishers of I 
newspapers , (ni) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by llie post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable ncw«!- 
papers, books, or other documents whcicvcr 
found. 

As regards the first of those objects, it ib 
laid down that propnctois of printing picsses i 
making u declaration for the first time under 
section 4 of the Press and lleglstration of Books * 
Act, 1867, biiall give security, which may, 
however, bo dispensed with by the magistiaic 
at his discretion , that the propiietors of prcssc': 
established before the paswng of tiie Act mav 
slmilaily be required to give security if and 
when they are gmltv of pilnting objei tionnhle 
matter of the de^’niptifui to which the ^el 


applies ; and that, where security has been 
deposited. Local Governments may declare 
such security forfeit where it appears to them 
that the press has been u^od for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit of further security in a 
laiger sum k required before a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter, 
the press is again used for printing or publisli- 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declared 
! foi f('it. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
111 a siuular manner. The keeping of a prmt 
ing press and the puhk^h ng of a newsi>apei 
witliout deposit iMg security wlsen required are 
jumishable with tlie penalties piescribed for 
Liilure to make the declarations rcquiiod by 
fcections 4 and 5 of the Press and llcgistration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other proviMons deal with the eases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
m India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable matter of the kind described in the 
Act IS given by empowering the customs and 
post oftlee aiilhonties to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the oiders of the Local 
Government. 

Tlie foul 111 object of the Act is attained by 
autliorising tJic Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
I which ajipears to it to contain matter of the 
I prohibited desciiption, and upon such a decla- 
ration the Act emjiowers the police to seize 
such ai tides and to si'arch for the same. 

In any ease m which an order of forfeiture 
13 passed by the I^eal Government, an appli- 
cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to IS, or 18 not, of the nature dcseribid in the 
! Act. Eor the most part the object of the Act 
has been secured, us regards the local pros.s, 
without recouisc to the i>owcr of confiscating 
security. 

Press Association of India.— At tli^ 
end of 1915 this Association was fount d 
in Bombay According to the articles ot 
coustitutiOTi “Its objects shall bo to pioted 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
fiom aibitiary laws and their adunnistiation, 
from all attempts of tlie Legislature to (Uicroaoh 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 
to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
bv jouinalists and press propiietors, and for 
, all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
, which may be deemed advisable from time to 
tiim ’’ Members pay a mininnim subscription 
nt IN 10 anmnllv 'I'lit* affairs of the Asson- 
0 nMi ai< nnmi.'.‘d by a I'onneff 



Societies: Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


VORIOULTURAL AND HORlIOrLTURAL SOCIETY 
OP India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 
Annual subscription Its. 32. Entrance fee 
Us. 8. Secretary, 8 Percj -Lancaster, p R h & , 
1, Aliporo Eond, -tlipore. 

AaRI-ilORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA.— 
Secretary, Capt ^V U. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Kandawglay. 

Aaui-UORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1833 Quarterly subscription 
for members in CUsa A Us 7, in (’la^s B j 
Its. 3. Senetary, W S. F. Siniphon, re>iiani-l 
pett, S. W., Madras i 

Anthropological Socikty op BoMUAif— > 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in Jndu, to | 
correspond with Anthiopological Societies i 
throughout the nctrUl; to hold monthh ; 
meetings for reatling and di^-cussing papeis, 
and to imblish a peiiodical journal coutain- 
lug the transactions of the Socu'ty. Annual ' 
feubscription Us lo Secretary, hhams-ul-Ulma ; 
Dr. Jivanji .lamshedji Moili, n A , Ph D , i 
('.[ E.jTown Hall, Bombay j 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta) — i 
Secretary, G Jf. Tipper, w A , 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta. } 

Bhandarkar Oriental Uesemu'ii 1N'«titutf, 
Poona — Tlu' institute was inauguiatul on 
the 6th of July 1<)17, the Both birthday ol hii 
K. G Bhandarkar, at the hands ol II E ' 
Ixird Willingdoii who In (time its first J’nsi- 
ilent Its objects are to proMdi an np-lo-^ 
date Oriental Jabrary, to tram students in ' 
tile methods of rescan li and to act as an 
inlormatiou buuau on all jioints connect <1 
with Ornuital Studies Sir B G Bhandarl ar 
has already bc<iueathed to the Institute liis 
Valuable prnate library of Oriental books 
Nncc the 1st oi Apiil 1618 the Goveinme i t 
of Bombay have' traiisfe rred to the lustitut' 
the unique eollcetion of manuscripts 

at the Bectaii College* together with 
a main ten aiiee* grant of Us. 3, ()()(» a •^e'ar | 
Government have likewise entrusted te» the 
Jiistitntc lor the next five >ear'> the* hoU 
admiiiistiatiori ol the Budget grant of 

Hs.l2,lH)()a year on aceoimt ot publication 
'J'he institute has iinelcitakcn to edit the 
Mahahharaia ciitically at the Teque'st ot the* 
Chief of Aundh who has juomisi'd a grant ot 
Jls. 6,000 annually for that purjiose JMiin- , 
mum membership dues Ks 10 a year oi Bs loh 
eompouiided for life Secretary, J)r J* 1) 
Guile*, Feigussem (‘ollegc Bead, J’oema Cil v 
' ombay Art Society — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Ait hv exhihitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment aiul inaintenancc of a , 


5 or 6 meetings a year ; and pubhshe*s a yeaily 
journal. Subscription Bs 0 fot ordinal y 
and Bs 2-8-0 lor assoeiate inembeTS 
Secretary, tAjh Gray, 13, Marino Lines, Bouibav 
Bombay Branch of the Bo\ \i. Asiatic 
Society —Founde'd ia04, to lnve*htigatc auel 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite> 
rature* Annual su})Se*iiplion Bs 50. Secretary, 
The Hev B M. Gray, Town Hall, Bombay 
Bombay Natural IIhtory SeiciETV —Found- 
ed 188.{, to pMunote* tin ''tiidy of IMatural 
Hist 013’ in all its biiiiielies The Society 
has a lucinbersliip of aliout 1,700 and a 
small imise'iim with a repre'semtative collec- 
tion ot the dilh'icnt vertebrates and 
iiivertebrales found in the Indian Empire 
an<l C(Vlon \ .lournal is puhhslu'd quaiterly 
whnli lontains articles on ditlercnt natural 
history sul»je( ts as \v( II as descriptions of new 
species and local lists ot dillercrit oiders. In the 
more leccnt miniheis, smal articles on ganu* 
birds, common snaki s, and common butterllie.s 
have bien ajqxariiig Annual subscription 
Bs 15 Fntiance fee, Bs. 10, Honorary Secre- 
tary, W S Millard, Curator, N JJ. Kinnear, 
Ottue and Museum, G, Apollo Street, Bombay 
British and Foreign Bible Society — 
Suite 1811 the BuUsh and Foreign Bible 
Sock tv has l)(>cn at woik in this country. 
It has 0 Auxiluiiies in India and ah Agency 
in Buiina. The first Au.xiliarv was estab- 
lished m Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madr. 
Auxiliary in 1820, the Noith India Aiixi 
liaij in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in I86.L 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agi'iicy was founded in 1800 The 
Bible or some poition of it is now Vo be hud 
in neaily 100 dilferent Indian languages au<l 
dialetts and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reathtd inailv 11 million copies m 
1918 '* he Bibles, 'J es tan* cuts, niui Poi- 

tious m the various Veruaculais are sold at 
latcA w’liK h tlie very poorest can pay, and 
at tonsidcrablf loss to the Society' Giants 
of English Senjftnres are made to Students 
who I'.iss thf various Univc'rsity examina- 
tions, whose applications aie (.ounlcrbigued 
by their Principals, as under — 

The 4 GosjiPis and tlie Book of Acts in 
1 \ol to Matnculates 
3 he i\e\v Ti stament and Pbalms to Inter- 
mediates 

'Ihe Bible to Graduates 
Last vear 8,550 volumes were so distii- 
hiittd J'ortioii.s of Sciiptuies in the 
imjKirtant veinuf ulais have b'*en prcpaied in 
r.uscd type lor t.he iLse ot the Blind and large 


permanent galJeiy for Pictuies and othi'r ; grants ot tnoney aie annually given to the 
works of Art. Annual exhibition every l Uilteient Alissioiis, to enable them to carry 
February Annual subsciiption Ra 10,; on Bible, women’s work and Colportage 
Life Membei Bs lOU Senetary, S V Bhaii- ! P.esides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


dnrkar, Bombay. I theio is IP blc work earned on in India, Assam 

Bombay Branch of the Classicvl Assent- , .and Burma in a much smaller way 


TION — 3’he, Classical A ssocial ion was sf.aited ; by the Bible. Translation Society — which is 
in 1903 in London, to promote the d4*vcIop- connected with the Baptist Missionaiy 

meut and maintain the well-being of <*lassical { Society — the American and Canadian Baptist 

studies. The Bombay Branch was founded Mission, tbo National Bible Society of Scot- 

m 1910 It numbeis over 100 iiicmbcis , holds I land, and tlie Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 
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The following table shows the growth In the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India & Burma : — 

Circulation op the B.F.B.S in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1918. 

! 

1917. 1 

1 

191C. 

1915. 

' 1914. 

Calcutta 

182 V.iu 

1 

172,731 

139,499 

] 48,058 

169,285 

Bombay 

230,499 

202,407 ; 

180,594 

184,937 

181,4.52 

Madras 

290,050 

275,802 , 

275.264 

233,420 

203,805 

Bangalore 

Not to 1 
hand 

32,974 1 

34,205 

36,330 

35,658 

North India 

2 13, too 

226,540 I 

189,504 

172,172 

210,754 

Punjab 

98,290 

150,300 I 

157,680 

115,391 

122,224 

Burma 

101,003 ! 

107,023 i 

1 

105,127 

I 117,948 

117,518 

Total copies of Scriptures .. j 

1,116,344 

1,168,452 1,090,903 

1,008,202 

1,100,090 


Those returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary ^ Dr. D. B. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union —Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intereourbc and excliange 
of views and experiences between its inemberb 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Resident members Rs. 6, 
monthly subscription Rs. 2. Absent mem- 
bers Rc. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Rs. 5. PrcsidetU Dr F. W 
Ivapadia. Secretaries’. Dr. R. 1> Mody 
and Dr. K. Contractor, lion Librarian.*^ 
Dr K.P Mody and Dr. V G Rele. Treasurer 
Dr. M. r. Eerrawala, 123, R^splauRdc Road, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary a ssootation.— F ounded 
to create an educated ])Ublic opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in gi'iteral; (ft) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
ractical demonstrations and. if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in fianitary science bv original research or 
otherwise ; (d) to aiiange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and di^ercut 


eliawls, iirovided the peopio in such loca- 
lities or chawlb give facilities. The Banitaiy 
Institute* Building in Princess Street, whii^li 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
<’Ost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Wlllmgdon 
111 March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
18 a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
aibo provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary and 
Museum and the Officn of the Deput.y Health 
Oflicer C. Ward and the Vaccination Station 
Hon Secretary Dr. James Cairns, Senioi 
Assistant. Health Officer, Bombay. 

European Association.— The Euiopean 

Association was established in 1883 under 
tlic title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
III 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare. The Association numbers 
8,201. The Head Offices are at Dalhousie 
Square, 'Oaleutta. President, Mr. G, 
Morgan 

Branches ov the European association. 

Assam Valley, Dibruoarh. — Chairman, Mr 
L A. Rotfey. Hon. Serretnru, ftfr A h. 
Alluin 

Bihar, MozuJTERPORB.—C/iaiman, Mr. P 
.Kennedy. Uon, Sepretary, lifr. J. M. Wilson, 
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AroNGHYR (Sub-Branch). — Chairman, Mr J. C. 
Aguilar; Serretary, 0. H. 0, Havelock. 

lioMBAY. — Chairman, Mr. W. A. Haig- Brown. 
Hony. Secretary, Mr. H. F. Weston. 

BURMA, llANGOON — Chairman, Mr. J W. 
Bichardson. Hon. Secretary, It. 'J’honipson 
Stone, bam. 

B\RJEELING — Chairman, Mr. E. A. Scarth. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr Kenneth Mackenzie. 

Delhi — Chanmnn, Mr TI il Yule Hon 
Serrefura, Mr. Jt Ibacpherson 

DOOARS, .lALPAiauRi— CAainwan, Mr. II. n 
Biadant Smith JJen Secretary, Mr .1. A 
J*olc^^ liale. 

M\i)RAS — Chairman, Vir H. 1* K Joint 

Jlon. Secretaries, Monsrs A. 1) diaries and 
]*. Holt 

PiiNJAB, Lahore. — Chairman, ^\r. Owen Bo- 
Jierts. Secretary, Mr J. E. Jiantlcld 

ItAJPUTANA, Aimer — Chairman, Mr W. S 
Fraser. Hon. Secretary, Mr L N. Lloyd 

Sind, Karachi — Chairman, Mr W D Young, 
Hon. Secretary, ]Mr E .1 McKiiltv 

Surma Valley, Silchar — Chairman, Mr. A 
V Stewart I/on Secretary, .1 

Henderson 

Fnited PIIOVINC’ES, Cawnporf — Vhauman, 
Mr. S H. Taylor Hon Secretary, Mr. J O 
llyan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta) — Secretary, Dr. Amrita 
Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Ijberal C’lub —started on 30th Manh 
191V, to promote a systematic study oi 
politics 111 general and Indian politics in 
jiarticular, to organise free and well mtormed 
discussions on current political topics as well 
as on abstract questions to provide facility 
ior collecting information in questions arising, 
or necessary to be raised, in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library. 

Olllce ; Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Hoad President, Sir Narayaii Ch.iiidavarkai 
Secrelanes, Mr. J. (lharpure, HA., llh , 
and Mr. C S. Dcole, B.A. 

Indian Economic Society (B031bay) — Started 
in 1915, with the object of affording facili- 
ties for an accurate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and disscimna- 
tion of current economic ideas and for 
collecting first hand information regarding 
the industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of difiUcuities in 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment. The Society arianges periodical 
discussions and pubhshes pamphlets and 
it holds weekly Marathi Class in Economics. 
'JTie Society also publishes a quarterly Journal 
entitled'* The Journal of the Indian Economic 
Society.” Subscription, a minimum of Ks 6 
a year. President, Mr J. A. B. Petit, Secre- 
tanee, Mr. C. S Dcole of the Servants of 
India Society, Mr. N M. Muzumdar, Mr. 
Gulabchand Devchand, Mr. M. I). Altekar 
Office — Servants of India Society’s Home, 
Sandhurst Koad, Girgaon, Bombay. 

Indian Mathematical Society— Founded in 
1007 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi*monthly 
jouinal in which papers on mathematical sub- 


jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
langiiuges and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in tne Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is pubUshed in Madras. There 
are about 150 members from all parts of 
India President, Principal A C. L. Wilkin- 
son, M A , Elphnustone College. Bombu> 
Secretaries, Prof. D. D. Kapadla, Poona, and 
Prof. M. T. Naraiiiengar, Bangalore. 

Principal B. P. Paranjpyc, Poona 
Indian Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— Joint Secs, and Tieasrs , N. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P 0. Box Ko 8, Calcutta 

India Scnday school Union.— The India 
Smiday School Union is a large indigenous 
interdenominational Society having the sym- 
pathy and co-operatioii of the greater num- 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
duel obj<'cts of the Union are the promo- 
tion of systematic and careful Bible study, and 
the increased efficiency of Sunday Schools 
lu India. Its ojierations extend beyond 
the borders ol India itself to Mesopotamia, 
Siam and Borneo. Approximately 76(),00D 
Sunday School scholais and teachers and 
13,944 Sunday Schools arc connected with the 
Union, speaking 45 Vernaculars. One Cen- 
tral and 60 Provincial and Mission Commit- 
tees control it, 8 Indian work, which forms 
part of a world-wide niovemeiit with a 
membcr'-hip of 3.>,0()0,0()0. Her Jibceelleney 
liUdy Chelmsford, c. i., g.h E , is the 
Patroness 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
m 1876. Yearly examinations are held for 
both teachers and scholars in thousands of 
centres, for which medals, prizes, scripture 
awards, and certificates are granted to success- 
ful candidates Upwards of 260,000 candidates 
havt bdii examined m six months’ Bible 
study since 1H96, no less than 200,000 grant- 
ed Illuminated cfitillcates andin J917 nearly 
50 meilah weii- awaidcd. Kotes on the daily 
portions of the Interdenominational Bible 
Beading Association are pubhshed by the 
I. S. S. U. in English and 14 Vernaculars, and 
50 editions of the 8. S. Lesson Expositions 
are pubhshed m 20 Vernaculars. In additi- 
on, there is a largo publication of literature 
dealing with all phases of child study and 
moral and religious training. The monthly 
publication of the Union is the India Sunday 
School Journal. The Teachers Training 
Dejartmeut is under the care of Mr. E. A. 
Annett supported by the W S.S. A 
General Secretary of the Union, the Rev. R. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union, 
Jubbulpore. 

MADRAS Fine Arts Society.— 

Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madras. 
Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. — Secretary, 
W. F. Grahame, i.e.s., College Road, Nun* 
gambaukum. 

National Indian Association —Founded in 
1870. Its objects are: — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the yicople of that country, {b) I'o co -operate 
With all efforts made for advancing Education 
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and Sodiil ]l( lorm in Indi.i (r) 'JV> pronioio 
Iriendly intoroouisc l)tl\Vi*<>n Euglifli jicoplo 
and ihi* }m' 0 ])Io of Jndi.i ]n all tho i'Tom‘dings 
ol iho Ah4o< ial.ion tin* imiuiplp ot non-mkr« 
lorcnco in leliRion and u\oidunco ot iKilitic-ul 
rontrovcrsy is Btiictly inuintuiiicd It has 
brandies hi Itoniba-s, Madias Alimcdabad, 
Kagpnr, Calcutta, Eanginir, I’oona A Labon* 
Hon. Secretary. Miss Beck, 21 C^om^vdl Boad, 
Jx)ndon. Publication. The Indian Magazine 
aint Review, a moiithlv .Tournal mIucIi chronic 1(‘F 
t.lu* doings of tho Absociation in England and 
in India, and takes nob* of jnovehionls loi 
('dncatioiial and social juogn'ss It piililisbe*' 
articles about flic East to mton'st Western 
loaders, and art ides about the Wi'^t to 
intoK st n a(l( rs in tin* IC.ist 

LtfI'v Mkmjieus — T in (luineas Annual Sub-cnit- 
tions Miinbd'- OIK' Cmm a , (ioiintA Mnn- 
lioi», 'J’en Shilling'', A'SCKuilts (Studtnt^) 
Five Shilling'' 

PllILATEtir SOCIFTT OF iMlIA — Aliniul 
subscnplion Its I^j St Cretan/, Jno. Oodinho, 
15 Buiiow'b Sluit, Hoiiib.u. 

ruoTOGTiAl'liic SociJ/rv 01 - INDIA (Calcutla) 
— Annual subscri|)tion Jls 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Bs JO (Mofussil ineiiibeis) En- 
trance fi'o its 20 and Bs JO Secretary 
A,J'l Hams, 40, Chow ringluM head, Calcutta 

i'ooNA Skva Sad \n- -T his institution Wru 
started mi I0()<) hv Mrs Baiuahai Uan.id< 

Ml (J K D( vadli.ii and a h iv otln i l.idn s and 
g( iitleim n in I’oonn It is now' w'oikiiig 
iiidepeiidontlv tliougli foi a pait ol the in- , 
t( rV( ning peiiod it was eondiu ti d a^ a hiandi 
ot the P.oinbav SeAa Sadaii its in iin obji ( I 
IS to make w’onien s( h-i( liaiit and to tiaiu 
them lor ini-sioiiaiv woik iimh itaking educa- 
tional and medical woik toi thill sisters and 
brethren, especially in backward aieas and 
w'oilving on a iion-seclarian basis. Theinstmc- 
lionis tree except toi the Music Clas.si'S TJieK 
ai« seven diffeient depailnnnts sub-dnidi d 
into 4‘> classes Arran genu nts are ma<h 
loi training nurses and nudwivis at tin 
S.i>aoon Bospital, Poona, and a Host* I i'' 
maintaiiKd for them and also foi tho i 
attending the Sub- Assistant Suigi ons’ Che 
Tliere is a Training (College With 80 student- 
lor training Mistiesses for Vernacular school- 
Tins college is probably the only college in 
India maintained by a noii-otlieial, non- 
Chiistian mibsionaiy body kadiing the lull 
iiiurse. Tho results of tlin Certificate exa- 
minations held last year under the authority ol 
the local Government 'JT'amirig College loi 
Women were as follows, 111 year, 0 students 
passed out of 12, J1 >eaib 0 out of 13, and 
1st vear, 12 out of 22 The Piaetising School 
lor little girls attached to the "J’lainiiig College' 
has now 232 stude'iits leading up to the 
Marathi VI Standard Pninafy Classes foi 
grown up women teaching up to the Marathi 
Fifth Standard are attended by 115 women it 
1 '^ here that jioor w'omcn are recruited foi 
the work of teacher, nurse or midw’ile. 
Special classes for teaeliing English, I nst 
Aid, and Home Nursing were attended by 84 
students, tlie Musie Classics by 77 students, 
and the Workroom Classes for teachmg 
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Sew'lnL^ lOinImiidtrv, Hosiery and WeaVirui 
}>v 105 students. Thus the t-otal number ol 
impils is 7,'.0 to-day (including about 150 
iliipluatioJis) The Institution maintains 
a Iiostel with 42 inmates for the Training 
Colli'ge and another witli 25, for Very poor 
women. Jii connection witli the medicwil 
biancli a Committee lias recently been form- 
ed 111 I'^ntrlarid, with Loid Beay as Presidenl, 
wliieli will (liable flic Society to send full\ 
(|ualili<'d Niiises tlieic to undergo imtbei 
1 laming Now' IIe*r Excellency J.ady TIomI 
IS the Honorary Patroness along with Laclv 
" iJlnigdoii and ]>ael> Sydemham The Insti- 
tution is laigely supported by public con 
liiliutions and fjlo\('nime*nt assistance 'I'lie 
annual rxjieiiditiiie loughJy comes uji now to 
iJs 40,000 a Mar ibmrfcn/, Mrs. Bamabai 
Uanade* , TIonoary Ceneiai Secretan/ and 
(hganiser. Mi Copal Krishna HeVadhar, 
IMA, Loeal Seeretary and treasurer, Mib 
^ ainunabai r>]iat , Lady Svperintendcnt, Mi'- 
.laiikibai ithal , Secretniy, Nursing Committee, 
Jtao Bahadur J)r. 1*. V ShiKhaie, L.M. A s 

Rangoon Literary Society. Secretary, 
Ml Hiiiiteu, 13. York Jvoad 
Bo5al Society of arts, Indian Section. — 
This Seuie'ty was founeied in London in 
IT5I its recently published history by Sir 
Ile'iiry Triie'inan Ueiod, late Secretary of the 
Soeiety, gives the lollow'ing account eit 
tile* Indian Se'ction In 1857, a propositiem 
was made bv Mr Hyde (^Jarke, who 
wreite tei the Cenmeil suggesting that “a 
special se'ctiori be foimed tor India, another 
lor Aiistialin, one for English America and 
soon” It was suggested that the Indian 
Si‘(tion slioukl nuct ouec a fortnight for 
the reading ot jiajiers Isotliiiig came of tlie 
suggestion until ten yi'ars later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returni'd to England, and in 
18G8 he renewed his proposal, but only 
pioposuig (he foi mat ion of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects Thi.s time the suggestion was 
taki'ii up more waimly. Mr Hyde ('larkc 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Coufeirnces w'hich soon deMlopc'd 
into the Indian Section, wcic started ” The 
jmh.iii Section thus established became a 
most iiniioitanl department of the Society 
It has had great results in india By spiead- 
ing lulormation as to the directions which 
the deNclopineiit of Indian iiianufactures 
and Jiuiian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation Rh to tho indU'tiial resources and 
piogress of Jnclia itselt The Section has 
rcccncd great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
pre.ss in siippljing useful information to it 
It has bt'cn of gieat value to the Society 
Itself as the means by winch many members 
ha\c been added to its bst, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of tlie Indian Section and of the allied section 
ior tlie Colonics, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad. *’ Sec- 
retary of the Soeiety, G. K. Mcnzics, M A. ; 
Secretmy of the Indian and Colonial Section^, 

S Pigby, c I E , 18, John Street, Adelphl, 
London, AV. C. 2. 
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SiiiuvANTB OP INDIA SooiBxr.—The Servants 
of India Society which was foanded by the 
late Uou’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhalo, 
OI.B., in 1005, has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are “ to train nationai 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional menu the 
true interests of the Incliau people." Its 
government is vested in the >'iut im'inber 
or President and a Council On th*' death of 
Mr Goklialc in February, 1915, the lEoii’ble 
Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastri was (dected Presi- 
dent. Ho has again been re-clect< d for a 
further term of iliiee >ears it has at pnsenf 
four bianclus, ur, ( 1 ) in Jionibav, ( 2 ) 
111 Madras, (i) in tlie United Provinces, 
(1) 111 OVntial Provinces. Each Branch 
consists ot ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and peuuanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Sonioi Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both m propagan- 
dist and active work of political, duration a) 
social, agrirultuial and phil mthiopir (h.ir-ic- 
tcr m which they secuic th(' h< Ip of a l.iig' 
number ot volunhiiv wotkeis both men and 
women A fan idea ot tlie woik of a biiimh 
can bo had from a brief dosciiptiou ot the ope 
rations of the Bombay Branch whoso lucmbtu-' 
have so* far undertaken activities m varioii 
lields (1) Social jinrity like the llolika Samiiie 
Ian of Bombay, Social reform org.iin/ution 
under the auspices of tbe National Soci «1 
Conference, (.*<) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (i) promotion of tlie 
cause of elevation and education of Indian 
women by building up institutions like the 
Seva Sadan, Poona, (5) social seiMco as lar- 
ried out by tlie social si'rMce League of 
Bombay, (C) spread of co-operative movement 
among the agricultuiists, eompositois in thi 
city of Poona and milMiands iii Bombay I’lie 
co-operative societies, as at Iladapsar in ami 
other villages around Poona, started for th<‘ 
benefit of these poor people number ovm 
with a total membership ot over 1,800, capital 
of nearly one and liall lakhs and a total tuin- 
over of three lakhs per year Nineteen of these 
societies v\hich are in Bombay lor poor labour- 
ing classes are so fondneted as to frc(‘ their 
members rntiiely lioiii tluir throriK iiidi'b- 
tedness Tluir nn mbeiship consists (j. 
sweepers, scavingeis, mill-li inds numbtrm.' 
abov(' 550 and dibt> aiuountimr to mails 
two lakhs of inptes have lu-t n ele.ned oO 
Moieover, educational work is oigani/.* d 
hv staiting a (Vi-oiieiative S-ei* tains 
'rrainmg Class in Bombay toi 00 Scdet'iie-, 
trom the various distiicts tiicsc thioo vtais 
These two experiments On such a scale aie 
the first of tneir kind in India, (7) leliel 
work connected with vvide-spr(*ad calamitu s 
by organizing tlie Plague Belief Committee ol 
Poona, which succeeded in making mocula 
tion popular in the Deccan, the Salumbru 
Fire Belief Committee which arranged fui 
the relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of nou-oibcial relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar ot 1911-12 and liic famine of 
1910 in the distiict ot Ahintdiiagar, and that 
of 191S-19 m Cniaiat and the Becean, ( 8 ) 
lutiuenza relitl was well oigauised by mem- 


bers of these associations in Bombay and 
Poona, (9) organising public opinion on the 
question of Indians in South Africa, (10) its 
political work is conducted stiietly on con- 
stitutional lines and thus it was able to stai t 
Distiict Congri'ss Committuoh in sovinai 
wards of the city of Bombay Thesi' ( on- 
ducted a political quarteily, ( 11 ) it. has 
started in Bombay an org.inisatiou called 
the Indian Economic Society with u 
View to promoting the staidy ot Indian econo- 
mics on light lines and also conducts a Verna- 
cular class (12) A new association called 
tlu‘ Libcial Club has been started to cairy on 
])oiitical projiaganda Besides, the Soeiidv 
IS now engaged in coiuliietiug a sclii'rm* ot 
w'cltare work to sujiply cheap gram, cheap 
cloth and cheap credit at ,lamsh(‘dpm <Jov- 
eininent hi'lp m this scheim' Quite rcoentlv 
the United Piovinccs Branch organised 
a hand of volunteers who londered assist- 
ance, in a mannei that drew general appro- 
liation, to the pilgiims at tin* last Kumbha 
Mela m Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
oi the Poona HeVa Sadan assisting m this 
work The Sociotv engages m journalistic 
woik also, having in its contiol the IlUavadii, 
and English weekly in N-agpur, the iJnyau 
Prnlash, a Marathi daily and weekly in 
Poona, and the Himliistam, an Urdu 
weekly in Lucknow 'J'he Society has le- 
eently stark d an English Weekly calleil 
The Servant of India I’lie U. P. Braueli haw 
in addition uiuh i taken the publication ol 
pamphlets on public questions and has suit 
out thii'c such piiblicaiious togcthei with 
laige quantity of leaflets 

The expenses incuned by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and Its four 
branches exceed Bs. 45,009 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions fiom 
Indians, rich as well us poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
IS about 25, most of whom are Universitv men 
ol considerable slanding Bc.sRles there h 
a Luge numbei of deVoled associates 

Pre'^ident — 'ihe lloii’hle Mr V S Sniiivas 
Sastu, n A , T. T , 'liiplieane, Madras, Senior 
Memlni, ^^a(^las Bi.ineh I bte-Prct^hdenf 
Mr (i!oi)al Krishna Bi'Vdhar, m a , Senior 
Memhii, P>ombav Bianch Mr Natesli Ajj- 
pap hiivul, VIA, Senior Mimhor, Pcntial 
rioMiiMs LJiaudi ^fr iludavanath Kuiuru, 
II A , I! , Sf'Mioi Monibci, Upper India 
Piamh, Ml S («. N'aze, HA, Senior Membci, 
Business Biauch, Pooua Messrs Joslii, 
Kuiinii and V.izo together with tlio senior 
UK iiibeis (oustitnte tin* f'ouucll of the Society 
with the IJon’ble Mr Sastii .is its President. 
Mr An.int Vmayak iMtwardlian is the Been 
taiy ot the t'ouncii and also of the Soeiety- 

81 s, VA Sadan — T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr B. M. MaJabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society foi training Indian siotej s 
mimsti.uit and serving (through them) the 
])oor, the sick and the distressed The society 
has a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fumi 
of Bs 82,000 has been spent mainly in biiiJd- 
iiig at Gamdevi, and paitlv in thepuichabc 
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of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a [ 
** Sisters' Home " and other purposes j 

The Society maintains the following institu- 
tions for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1 A home for the Home- 
less. 2. An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments. 8. A Dispensary for Women and ; 
Children. 4, Ashrams. 5. Free educational 
classes and a Library and Heading-room. 

0. Home-Classes in the quarters of the 
poor, and normal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher's pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of 
poor women. Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, 
M.A., Preatdent, Mrs. Hamabai llanadc, 
Hon. Oen. Secretary, the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
Bamaldas, o.i.E., Treaeurere, Sister Sushllabai 
and the Hon'ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas ; 
Trustees, Sir Narayan Ghandavarkar, Sir 
Bhalchandra Erisima, Sir V. B. Thackersey, 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Tarekh and the Hon. Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, c.i.E. 

CONSUMPTIVES* HOME SOCIETY — This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B M. Mala- 
bar! on the 1st of Juno 1009. It was 
roistered under Act XXI of 1S80. It is an 
on^shoot of the Seva Sudan. Mr. Malaban 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla Hills) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. The Sanito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1009, and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabar! 
collected an Endowment Fund of about . 
Rs. 67,000 lodged with the Treasurer 
Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of 
1890. Nearly lla. 1,87,000 have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and the current 
annual expenditure is about Hs. 26,000. Dr. 
Nanavati, L. m. <& S., and B.sc., is in charge of 
the Sanitorium. 

hOOIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OK NaITONAL 
Education — ^Thih Society stands loi an 
Indian education for Indian boys and giils, 
its general jioUcy being embodied in “ Pnn- , 
I'lples of Education" by Mrs Besant Pre- 
sident. Sir Hash Behan Ghost*. Treasurer : 
Nai*ottam Morarji CJociildas Registrar , 

G. S. Arundale, Adyar, Madras. 

SOCIETY FOE THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WESTERN India. — Offi.ee and Refuge : Girgaon i 
Back Hoad, Bombay. 

Founded. — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
mor^s ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects ; and to do all 
other lawful tilings incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of the foregoing objects. 

Subscription for annual membership, Hs. lo ; 
for Life Membership, Bs. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries : Mr. Mahomedbhoy Cur- 
rimbhoy, Mr. N. V. Mandlik, B.A., ll.b., Mr. 

H. P. Masani, M.A. 

West of India Angling Association.— 
The Association was started in 1912 at Poona, 
the headquarters were transferred to Bombay 
111 1915, and the membership has increased 


considerably since then. The rights for 
stocking, preserving and angling in Lake 
Sydenham at Walwhan, near Lonavla, have 
been obtained by the Association from the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power and Supply Co. 
and a commencement has been made with 
stocking the lake with siiorting fish which 
as far as can be ascertained arc doing well. 
Bottom fishing for indigenous fish is only 
allowed at present but it is hoped that tlie 
lake will be open this year for fly flbliing 
and sjunning. A journal is published which 
contains articles on fishing, experiences in the 
rivers and lakes and on the coasts of India, 
the sporting fishes of the country and notes of 
general interest to Indian anglers. 

Entrance fee Hs. 15, Annual subscription 
Rs. 10. Patron, H. E. Lord Willingdon. 
President, E. Comber. Hon Secretary : G . V. 
B Wcsche-Dart, Bombay Club, and Hon. 
Treasurer, G B. Adamson, C/o llusso-Asiatic 
Bank, Bombay. 

Young Women’s Christian Association op 
India, Burma and Ceylon. — This was 
started in India in an organized and National 
way in 1896. The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the girls and w'omen 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is done in many ways in the local Associations 
that now fiourish under the auspice<» of the 
National Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures; 
Commercial Courses, Music, Languages, Bible 
and Mission Study, Social Intercourse, Phybical 
Training, and all kinds of physical recreation 
are carried on as need arises in these City 
Associations. Boarding Homes are establisli- 
cd in all the principal cities where teachers, 
nurses, busincsb girls, students, apprentices, 
etc., can have a comfortable home with good 
wholesome food and congenial companionship 
forRs. 30 per month. Travellers' Aid work 
is dope and many travellers, especially in the 
port cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through. Employment is also found for women 
and girls. A useful feature of the Association 
is the Holiday Homes that are conducted in 
the hills, where girls from the plains can find 
inexpensive accommodation and regain health 
and strength. Some of the homes accommo- 
date as many as forty-five at one time apd 
hundreds benefit during the season. The 
work of the Association in the large cities is 
managed by a staff of Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
who are fully trained and equipped to meet the 
many demands that arc made on them. 
These Secretaries are supplied from America, 
Britain, Australia, Canada and India. 

Many of the Associations are In small up coun- 
try stations where a handful of members con- 
stitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunity for ser- 
vice. The members of these small stations 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing life of 
India, into the larger cities and then they learn 
In a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help them in all-round development. In addi- 
tion to the work of the City Department des- 
cribed above, the student department (wblcb 
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is afililiated to the World’s CIhristian Student 
Federation) has branches in schools and 
I ollcges, while the Vernacular JJepartment is 
carrying on valuable work in co-operation 
with Missionary societies in five different 
languages. The Ifational Headquarters arc 
in Calcutta. The inter*denominational charac- 
ter of the Association is clearly kept in the 
forefront and ladies of many Christian deno- 
minations are on the Committee. 'J'be Nation- 
al Committee consists of resident and 
non-resident members, representative of 
the City, Student and Vernacular Depart- 
ments in various sections of the country. 

'J’wo newer developments of the work are the 
Ilcsearch Section conducted by Mis Sinclair 
Stevenson, m.a , » s c. (author of “ The 
Heart of Jainism”), and the provincial oi- 
ganization of branches into District Com- 
mittees Thc! Patroness of the Association is 
H. E. Lady Chelmsford, who is also President 
of the Simla Branch. 

(Copies of the annual report can be obtained 
from the National Office which is now at 5, 
Russell Street, Calcutta. 

The Official Organ of the Association is 
“Woman’s Outlook in India,” which has 
circulation of over 1,500 copies monthly. 
This supplies women living in India with a 
good review at the price of Rs. 2-0-0 post free 
a year. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is known as the ” Pans Basis ” 
and it is world- wide. It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Pans in 1856 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Pans in 1905. The aim of the 
Association is through its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its pohey is one of 
intense loyalty to the Church. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
corumumon of any iTotcstant (mcludmg Ang- 
lican and Syrian) Christian church may be 
an active or voting member and any young 
man of good character may be an associate 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. Thc local Associations art 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations In convention 
elect a National Council of European and 
Indian laymen, who arc responsible for the 
supervision and expansion of all forms of the 
Association work. Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretaries. Over two-thirda 
of the Secretaries are supported from funds 
raised in India and Ceylon. The remaining 
Secretaries are supported by the Associations 


of Noith America, Australasia, and Great 
BiiUin, but their work is directed by com- 
mittees in India, to whom thcii services arc 
loaned for the time -being. The first paid 
Secretary came to India over twenty-five 
years ago, in response to an appeal from 
Madras. Soon afterwards the National 
Council was organised, and has become In- 
crcafiingly an indigenous institution. 

Tliere are now approximately 250 Associations 
with 15,000 members. Of these about one 
quarter arc Europeans and three quarters are 
Indians, of whom over lialf are non-Christians. 
The following Associations own one or more 
buildings which serve as the local headqiiai- 
ters : — Allahabad, 2 ; Bangalore, 8; Alleppey, 
1; Bombay, 4; Calcutta, 5, Calicut, 1; 
Coimbatore, 1 ; Colombo, ] ; Galle, 1 ; Hyde- 
rabad, 2, Jiibbulporc, 2, Kandv, 1 ; Karachi, 
1, Lahore, 1, Madras, 1, Mandalay, 1, May- 
inyo, 1, NagYmr 2, Nairn Tal, 1, Rangoon, J, 
Setundeiabad, 1, Simla, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sociation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
stations: — Ahnudnagar, 1; Allahabad, 1; 
Bangalore, 2; Colombo, 2, Delhi, 1; Feroz- 
pore, 1; Hyderabad, 1; .Tamalpur, 1; Jhansi, 
1; .Tubbulporc, 1, Lahore, 2; Lucknow, 1 , 
^ladras, 1; Madura, 1; Mtiow, 1; Palam- 
eottah, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1; Rangoon, 
1; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council are 
Student, Railway, Rural, Literary, Army 
High School, Architt'ctural, Publication and 
Physical The Student Christian Association, 
though an mdenendent movement, is afl - 
Jiated to the National (ouncil and has 
branches in more than two score Colleges. 
The Railway Department is responsible 
for the development of work amongst 
railway employes. At Jamalpur the Railway 
Institute and Apprentices Engineers Club are 
operated by the Y. M. C A. The Rural 
Department is organising village Y. M, C. A *8 
and co-operative credit societies and promot- 
ing cottage industries. The Literary De- 
partment maintains two Secretaries : — J. N. 
Farquliar for Hinduism, K. J. Saunders for 
Buddhism. The object of the department is 
to promote a prop(*r and sympat^ietic under- 
standing of the non-Christian religions and 
show their relationship to Christianity. At 
thc beginning of the war there were but three 
Army Associations and five Army Secietaries 
in thc whole of India. Now Association pri- 
vileges arc provided for British and Indian 
Troops in twenty-nine cantonments under the 
direction of seventy Secretaries and Assist- 
ants. Eighty Secretaries are at work in Meso- 
potamia, ten serve the Indian Expeditionary 
force in Europe and Egypt and 19 in BritLsh 
Fast Africa. In addition to organising school 
boys’ Y. M. C. A ’s the High School Depart- 
ment arranges for holiday camps for boys and 
High School teachers. The National Council 
employs its own architects who plan and 
construct its buildings, hostels, and play- 
grounds. The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement. A Nation- 
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ill Traiiiijiig School is establislicd at Bangalore 
lor the training of Indian Seerotarics. 
riie “Association Jhesh” is the Ihiblitutioji 
Dtparlinent. A monthly magazine, tin. 
Young Men of India, is issued, and man> 
books and pamphlets, botli on A'^sociation 
subjects and on those ol more general interest 
Some of the latter, e 7 , iln' Hi'iilage of India 
Sciies, I),l^e been lijoued m tonjnnetiMf. nilli 
the I'rcss. 

The Heu(lquait<'rs oi tin National Coui.cil is 
{), Bus'^ell Street, Calcutta The olhei^is ar(> - 

JUftrov -Ills lA'edldiey 1 oid (’hcliii.s- 
loid, Niet'iov and Com inoi-(5i lu lal of 
India 

Vhuirmun - Itaja Sir Itainani Singh, 
k c 1 l. 

( hdunidii of tlii< — li.nKi" II 
Stew. II I, K1 , 1 1, 


Ti‘C(tsurer.-~yy. B. (lonrlav, Bsq , c i.e,, 

1 0.8, 8, CJovemment Plan, Cileutt.i. 

(J< ncial Sc^reittnei^. — li! <’ C’.ntei, J\. '1 
l*auJ, F y Stick 

Tin Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-ecjuippi d buildings : — Wodehouse Eoad, 
kaniingfon lioad, Iteb.sdi Street, and Bey- 
iiolds Boad. The ITesident is the Hon’bJe Mr 
C Cdiiniehael, 0 si., I c s , and the Ceneral 
S((ntaiy is Mr 1 B Lme» In connection 
with each building theie is a well managed 
ho.stel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentiees, one 
for Indian students, one piimaiily for 
European business nun, undone for Indians. 
The Elton Ilodo'y Toninamcnt and the 
Coiidoi Tennis Tom nament are held annually 
undir the aiMjaces of the Bomliay As- 
sociatiO’ . 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Asboeiiition ol Eiuversity W<»men in 
India wiis ('st.ibhshed in Ihfd Its objects 

(1) To facilitate inteii mumimuMtion and 
eo-opcration between womt'ii belonging to 
the universities ol the I iiiti'd iMiiudoin, losideiit 
in India. 

(2) To provide a mears ol keeping m toiidi 
with the universities of tin Cnited kniudom, 
h> eommmniation witli .lie J''cdorai.iott ol 
Cmvei'sity Woiiion, .md citliiiwisc as ma> 
bi*<‘iu expedient 

(3) To act as an oig.misation whub .shall 
alloid opport-uiiity loi the cxpiession ol muted 
opinion and for conceited action hv m-neisitv 
women on matters espeei.illj alltctuig them 

Membership is ojieii only to th<>«c womin 
who hold degrees iii any uiii\eisitj in tlie 
tinted Kingdom, or hold Oxford 01 (Jam hi id gi* 
Jl ononis ('eitilicates. But .*is it was soon felt 
that ii Society to include the many graduate 
women in Jiidia who have gradinited dsewhen* 
tJian in the Viiited Kingdom, w.is desiiable ainl 
toiild do iisetul woiK, a Kindred ussoi lation, 
to include Indian and (olonial giadnates, pioiiipt- 
ly sprang into exist eiue in Bombay This 
association is eonfmed to Boinbav ]’iesidem\ and 
IS known as the Bombay Presidency Women 
Graduates’ Union. 

Jmnt iSceretof^eb — Miss Schaefter, Y AV. C A , 
Bombay, and Miss Ilustonijce, 1()2, Hornby Boad 

I'he Association of Uunersity Women has | 
foui hraiiehos The addresses ol the Uono- \ 
Tixry Seeietaues aie as ioUows — 
t’alcutta . . ]Miss Boll, Diocesan College ' 

Bombay . . Mrs. Houston, 41, Marino Lines | 

Allahabad . . Mrs. Daniels, 11, Mini Boad 
Delhi, bimla . . Mrs. Moleswoiih, Penrose HalL 
Simla. 

The Delhi Branch only came into existence in 
1018 The United Provinces Branch is somewhat 
suitteicd. The (Jaleiitta and Bombay Branches 
aie iiitinential, and ha\e leiieotedly intervened 
with good effci t to educate public opinion with 
legaid to btihjects alhrting wonuMi. They \ 


ha\e, foi iiist.iiiee, made inyestigations on 
beh.ilf ol the Edmation Departmont, Govcin- 
meiit of India, tlic (’alciitta University Com- 
mission, etc 'J’licy hiM been the means ol 
jntiodncmg women on to Unnersity Smiates and 
Municipalities I'he (Jalcutt.i Jhoneh earned 
through an imiioitaiit exlulution ol Pood Pio- 
diuts with the d(»ul)le olijcct ol discoxermg. — 

(1) What wore the exact resources of the 
comitiy . 

(2) How films ami individuals could be 
ludmed to <leM‘lo]) these resources, to find 
substitute', foi imiioited goods and to improxe 
existing methods oi piepaiiition of indigenous 
food pioducts 

The most valuahli* part of the work of the 
Association h.is been the establishment ol 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Ifombav. 'I’Ik* woik ol mobilising women 
lias beim dilhcult in ovciy country, not for 
I want ol good will on women’s part hut foi 
want of juaohiiipjy and oiganisation "J'iie 
A«.sociationol UniNiTsity Women lealisod that, as 
the onh hod> oi eiliicMtisl JOnghshwomen in 
tluseouiua^ it was chilled U])on to jnoAide tin 
neces'.aiy oiganisation Biiieaiix weic foimi'd 
ami weie the means of (1) heljung inan\ 
emplo>eis to get into toncli with the av.iilable 
ieoeiv<*ol women labour; (2) showing trained 
women >vheie thou services weie most needed 
and ( ;) tiaming mcxpenenced woikcrs who had 
nothing hut tlieii good will to offer. The 
Bureaux have, been rcinarknbh successful In 
its last month’s woikmg, the Bombay Bureau 
was able to place as many as 40 per cent, of its 
fre‘li upiilicants, but in June 1918, it closed 
down as the National Service Buieau, a depart- 
ment of the Mar Purposes Board, Government of 
Bombay, was opened m order to mobilise moio 
successfully the man-power of the Presidency. 

As a means of promoting friendshijis bctw'ctm 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and sjdieres of hie 111 India, laid as an instiunieiifc 
tor affording opjioitunitics loj usefulness to 
educated women, tl'c Assoc’iation of University 
M’omen has a useful 1 unction to perform. 
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Canirol of Collon Cloth. 

CONTROL OF COTTON CLOTH. 


'Ilii ciituiiibtaiiccb led to ilio iLibhiiii; 

of the Cloth Control Act ^^eIc described in the 
labt issue of the Indian Year Book The Act 
became law on September 2bth, 1018, and 
Mr F. Novee, l.C S, ^^ho had i)rcviously bein 
(*ngaged m preliminarv in a csti gallons, vas 
immediately appointed Conti oJIei ot (-of ton 
(loth under its piovisions, amIJi the ashist.inci 
ol an Advisory C/ommittee ol twelve in< iuIm'Is, 
ot whom eight weie mill-owneis oi mill .'igents 
lioin Jioinbav, Ahiuediibud, ('avvni)oie and 
Madras A tall in the i)riee of doth which, in 
August 1918, had reached the unprecedented 
lieight ol Its 2-1 1-0 per ])Ound in Bombay , 
bad fommeiKCd when the intentions of Covein- 
inent in regard to Clotli Contiol wtie made 
IMiblie and liad been aeccntuati'il by the an- 
nouncemc'nt tlial a tax would be k Aied on exet ss 
]irofits, h;^ a lic'avj fall in the price of law 
( otton, by the piosjx'cts oi jieucc and also 1)A the 
diminished imrehasmg power ot the people 
i»‘sulting troin the iiillucnza cpidemie and the 
iiniaAourable agncnltujal eonditions I’lie 
lowest price so lai iieordtd since the iiatsing 
ol the Cloth Control Act vaus i< ached a Icaa da vs 
altei the signing of the Arinistiee on XoAeiuher 
I till The provisions cd the Act wc're not, 
t li('i»‘foie, jmt forinallA into operation until the 
middle ot .lamiary when the pii(«‘ ol dot^i 
Ji.ul again leached Its 1-11-0 ]i( i pound It 
liad, liowevc'r, been decided that the doth to 
hi' standardized jor tlic inajoiitA ot the ITo- 
Mnees should he one of 20s Acaip and 20s 
w(*ft, 32 reed and 32 picks It is cxjilaiiic'cl 
in the report reccuitly issued bA the* Controllei 
of Cotton Cloth that,* as the cloth was mtemded 
tor the poorest classes only, the lecal and pick 
adopted lor it were low and the cloth was 
consequently Ic'SS closely woven and inoie opcm 
in appearance than the bulk of the cloth 
c»rdinarjly mannfaetuud bv the mills Jn 
oidcT to inec't the* ease' of mills in C.iAvnjioie 
and elscAAhc're which avc’IC only able to avcjai 
c loth of eoarscT counts and to pioAidc a thickei 
cloth to suit tile leciiiiienients of the JTiuiab 
.nid the adjacent piovinecs, it Aias also deculed 
to ])ro vide a coarser doth ol 10s AAaip and 
14s weft, 44 leed upd 44 i»icks 

Standard Cloth — Before llie Ad was 
brought into operation, 1 117 bales of standaid 
and other cloth w'cre suiipliecl, mainl.v to Bihai 
and Orissa and the Ihiitcd ProAinees Taao 
orders for standard cloth were jclaeed with the 
mills, one at the end of January and one at 
tbc beginning of March. The output of f> 
r>cT cent of the looms in each mill was taken 
up in both cases In all, 9,051 hales of cloth 
wore manufactured by 129 mills, 5,033 bales 
under the first order and 4,598 bales under the 
second order This total is exclusive of 628 
bales which Avere rejected Tim jmeo fixed 
lor cloth of the first order was Bs 1-7-0 per 
I>ound for shirting, Us 1-8-0 per pound for 
dhoties and Us 1-8-0 })cr iiound loi sans 
That for cloth oi the second order Ava.s tw o annas 
a pound less in all cases Only shirting of the 
thicker quality was supplied and the prices 
fixed for this for the cloth of the two orders 
were Us. 1-5-0 and Ils 1-3-0 respeetiA’ely 
The “reasonable maigiii of piolii” to Ihc 


millowiuis conienijdaUd b> Ua Ail wa. 
placed at ten pei cent 

Prices Fall —Owing to the iaUm the price 
of raAA eoUon aud also the piesence of standard 
tlolh on the maikel, the piue oi ordinary 
(lolli leJi slxMdiJy liom llie loiumencc'incnt 
oltlu >eai iiiitiJ the ind oi Apiil and tlic margin 
between the pine ol the latter and that ol 
standard cloth jiraitieally \amsbed In these 
ciieumstances, it was decided in the middle ol 
Apul to place no fuithei ordc*is with the mills 
The demand lor the thickei cloth wluch had 
sprung up Irom the Bunjab and the adjacent 
pioAiiicc b AAMS met as f ai as possible by obtaining 
standaid and otlmr cloth at faA^oiiiahle rates 
on a voluntary basis and 940 Imles were obtained 
in this wav tor those I’roMiices and ior Bengal, 
for AAbu h jirovinee a stock of cloth Avas required 
m order to jircA^ent a ])ossibility of iirolltcc'riiig 
diiimg the ITija liolidays Jn nil 11,708 bales 
of standuicl and other cloth weie supplied, oi 
Avbicb 4,274 bales A\erc taken by tJie United 
ITovineis, 3,905 bales by Jiihai ami Orissa, 
2,079 baj(& by the JTiiijab, 401 bal(*s by Bengal, 
417 bales by Assam, 310 bales by the CVntraJ 
ITovinces. 112 bales by Bonibaj, 01 bales bA 
Ikiluebist.U), 57 b.ik'S b> the Noith-NVest 
I'lontier JToAinee, and one bale end) by Bellu 
and Madras 1'lus lepreSiiitid marly 22] 
milium yards ot doth and the total amount 
paid foi it to the milk amounted to Us 03,13,555 
In spite of (jonsidcrable lluctuations, the margin 
between the puce ol oidinary cloth and that ai 
AAhidi it would have' bee'ii iiossiblc to manu- 
lucture* standard cloth continued iioin Apiil 
oriAvaids insulbcient to msiity the* ]>lae'iiig ol 
tre'Sh oiders Avith the mills and the' doth opei- 
ations wc're therefore ejosed down at tlic end 
oi Js\)Aeinber 1919 The (3olh Control Ait, 
howevc'i, icinams iii operation 

Ai^encies — ^'I’he age'ncies utilized for the 
b.ik of the iloth Aarie^d in the* dillere nt Pro- 
Ainet's In thi riuteil J'lOAjnees, the cloth 
AAas di.spose’cl ol at the outset bv legulai dealers 
in ilotli A\bo AACie selecte'd in each distrie t 
1>A the InMiict ollK'e'rs 'I'lieii reunuiieiatjon 
Aias lived at 3i jH'i cent foi A\hoJesuli‘ ilealiis 
and liAv jKi cent ioi retail dealers 'J’he 
diaieis proAe.d une cjual to the AAork and the; 
(Toth was cAC'nliially taken over by Distiicb 
IJOtiKls and VAas uko sold by Caze'ttcd cdlieeis 
and Talisildars Avith satisf.u tory lesults. Agents 
and letailcis ajipointed on commission sale 
weie also employ id at the commence in eut 
111 Behar and Ons‘>a, wheie also they preiAcd a 
tailure A spidal agency working under the 
IToAincial Controller was therefore substituted 
lor them and c'ffectcd an immediate iraproAe- 
mentiii sales which have since been satisfactoiy. 
in the Punjab, practically the whole of tlie* 
cloth was disposed of very rapidly by co- 
opc'ratiAv societies In the remaining provinces 
AAliid) took smalie'r quantiiie'S, tlic cloth was 
sold in the mam by (lovi'mmcnt Otliccis, 
Municipalities or J.ocal Boards. 

The report shows that the imlii eet effects of 
the piesince of standard cloth m stabilizing 
prices and in preventing any tejulemv to juo- 
htei wire great and beiielicani. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



Esta- 

blished 


Subscription. 

Name of Club, 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

Rs 

4n- I 

Mon- 

- 

— 

"1 

nusl 

Rs. 

thly, 

Rs. 

Abbottabad .. 


Abbottabad. N. W F 

.. i 

.. 


ABTAR 

IKftO 

Province.?. 

Madras . . . . < 

1 

75 

12 

5 

Agra 

18Gd 

Agra Cantonment . . 

50 

•• 

10 

Ahmednagar,. 

1889 

.... 

32 


11 

AIJAL 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E B. and 

32 


20 

Ajmerb 

1883 

Assam. 

Raiser Bagh . . 

75 

.. 

16 

Aeola 

1870 

Berar 

100 

144 

12 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Allahabad .. , 

100 

10 

12 

AMRAOTl 

.. 


100 

12 

13 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

Bangalore united 

1868 

38, Residency Road . . 




Service. 





Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

32 


9 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj, Bansal .. 

32 


13 

Barraokpur . . 

1850 

Grant Trunk Road, 8. 

48 


10 

BASSEIN 

1881 

River Side. 

Fytche Street, 50,Bas- 

50 

• • 

n 

BELGAUtf 

1 1884 

sein, Burma. 

Close to Race Course. . 

50 


10 

Benares 

1 •• 

1 

20 

14 

14 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, I 
Calcutta. 1 

29, Chowringhee Rd. . . 

300 

25 

16 

Bengal United See* 
VIOB, 

1845 

.. 



Bombay 

1862 

Esplaiia<le Road 

1 100 

12 

8 

Bombay Gymkhana . . 


.... 

50 

12 

5 

Byoulla 

1833 

BcUosis Rd , Bombay. 1 

200 

12 

10 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

1 

120 

10 

Cawnpoeb . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

60 

.. 

i 10 

Ohamba 

Chittagong . . 

1891 

1878 

Dalbousie, Punjab . . 
Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

9 

Club of Central 

1885 

gong. 

Mliow 

j 50 


9 

India 




Club of Western 

1865 

Elphlnstone Road 

200 

12 

6 

India. 

Cochin 

1876 

Poona. 

50 

18 

7—8 

Goconada 

1856 

Coconada 

70 

12 

10 

Coimbatore . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

50 

18 

10 

OOONOOB 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

12 

7 

Daoca 

1804 

Daoca 

60 

•• 

20 


Secretary. 


J. W T Terrance. 
Major r(J. iuinliaidt 

C W. A. Tumei, 
1 0.8 

Oapt. 0 15. Pa\ ies 

R D Harrison. 

L 13. Dowling 
Geo. H. Bailey. 

W. A. Forbes. 

A. C Mnllen. 


.T H. Alderaon. 

G W. Leeson. 

L G. Notley and C. B. 
Bayley, C.v 0 . 

W. Spearman 

Lt-Col. A. W F. Ring. 

Gapt. E G Durant. 
Col W. VVea liens. 


W. F Murdoch 

M. Innes Ker. 

R. T. H Mackenzie. 

D.Lmdsay, (!.15 E , and 
N. Gupta, o.i.K 
Major H. C. Buckley, 
l.M.S. 

R. C. Cumbcrlege 
Major W. S Barroll. 


W. T. Anderson 

R. Hunter. 

K Waddington. 

J. Mackinnon Gould* 
ing. 

W, Bersley. 
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Name of Club. 

Esta- 

bllsbed. 

Club-house. 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

Eut. 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 

DARJEELING . . 

1868 

Auckland Boad 

70 

Bs. 

12 

Bs. 

6 

F M. Tjiniuo 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. 

120 


10 

A W. H tirant 

HIMALAYA . . 

1841 

Mnssoorie 





JHANSI 

1887 

Next to Public Gar* 

50 


8 

Capt A .r Malion(' 5 . 

MADRAS 

1831 

dens, Jhansl. 

Mount Boad, Madras 

250 

20 

10 

C'a])t W 11 F Da MU- 

MADRAS Co SM OPO- 

1873 

Mount Boad . . 

100 

15 

4 

sou 

Jiao Sahob C 4 . 

LITAN. 

MALABAR 

1SC4 

Beach Bead Calicut. . 

60 

12 

10 

Miithiah Chettiar. 

W L IJiiico 

MAYMTO 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

F A (' Walk(‘i,ISo 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 


10 

T B Decks 

Naini Tal . . 

OOTACAMUND 

1864 

1840 

Ootacamuud, Niljj'iii 

150 

12 

’*5 

S hang more. 

ORIENT 


Hills 

Chaupatty, Bombay . . 

150 

72 

G 

C N W adu, c 1 h , 

Pegu 

1871 

Promc Rd., Ban»;ooM 

150 

12 

12 

Col Bainai'lo, 

1 M ^ 

I 'I’od. 

Peshawar . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


,0 

Capt B G. Holt 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . 

150 

16 

12 

.V B Ross Bcddinjr 

(.^DETl’A 

1879 

Quetta 

80 


12 

Major l> iA‘iwsl'>r. 

Kangoon Gymkhana 

1874 

Hal pill Bd,Baiigoou 

75 

G 

7 

' NN 1? Clover 

Hangoon Boat Club.. 


Koyal Lake.s, Ban goon 

48 


3 

R 11 VCOIIMUS 

Rajputana . 

1880 

Mount Abu .. 

JO 



II <1 Bidiatdsojj 

Royal Bombay 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 



1 ' 

(i C F)iii-.h)n 

Yacht. 






l{oyAL C A Ti (' l T T A 

1%1 

49, The.die B<».ul 

1.50 

25 


Vilhur I-ann tl 

Turf. 

JvOYAL W E S T K 11 !S 


Nasik .. 

50 

15 

i 

' 9 


India Golf Culb 






1 \ 

Lt ir S H.irii'-oii 

Saturday 

slounderabad 

1883 

7, Wood St., Calcutta. 
Secunderabad, Deccan 

75 

100 


7 

8 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Boad, 

50 

12 

20 

C II Hol.ler 

SlALKOT 


Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


7 

LI P 11 Stexeu'-oii 

Sind 

i 1871 

Karachi 

200 


9 

I-: Miller 

Trichinopoly . . ; 

1 1869 

Cantonment . . 

50 

1 

•• 

12 

V, 1^ M Moodie 

lUTIOORIN 

188.5 

Tuticonu 




Lt -Col IL ’ M Alex- 

HNITED bERVICK Clul; 

1806 

Simla 

200 

12 

; 

United Service Club, 

1801 

Chuttci Manzil Palace. 

50 


8 

ander, 1) S () 

Majoi L W Oluei. 

Lucknow. 






Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Manda- 
lay. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

12 

1 lu : 

.... 

Webtbrh India turf. 

. . 

50 

1 20 

.. 1 

Major J L. Hughes. 

Wilungdon sports . 

1917 

Clerk Boad, Bombay.. 

300 

120 

1 

* * 1 

.1 Bull 

Wheeler • . 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

60 

•• 

10 1 

Major I- heed 


I 
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The Church. 


lu the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no estabhshed Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, piimarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and then fanulies. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops m 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal Jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Tresidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
liold an official status which is cleaily defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
llangoon draw from Govermnent the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but then episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpui, 
TTniievelly-Madiira, Travaneorc-C^ochin Dorna- 
kai and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was cieated 
1111015. In its relations with (irov^rnment it 
IB subordinate to the see of Calcutta But the 
maintenance of the Bishopiic is met cuiiieiy 
from \oluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scotlibh, Koman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the llist two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the ease 
of the first-named the Bishops) uie indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government 
Throughout the Indian Empire there aic 1.34 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed 'ITu* 
lioman Catholic and Weslcyans icceivc 
block-grants from Government for th(‘ 
piovision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a lixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis ol payment by 
Government Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and icpaiicd, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In tile Anglican Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was making 
great progress, wlien, in the course of the year 
11)14, serious legal difficulties were encountered 
The Bishops were advihcd that their relations 
with Canterbury and the Ciowii precluded the 
establishment of synods on the basis adopUd 
by the Anglican Church in America, Japan, 
South Africa and other countries wheie it is not 
estabhshed by the State It is stated that in 
course of time tliose relations may be modified 
so as to admit of the establishment of synodie-al 
government in India. Meanwhile Diocesan 
Councils are behig adopted us a make-shift 
measure. These Councils possess synodical 
characteristics, hut arc devoid of any coercive 
power. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Chinch are not couflned to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 


Martini ere Schools, on a non-donomiuatioual 
basis ; but they arc exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Koman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire ; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metbo- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger lull-stations 'I’lie Presbyterians 
arc also well -represented in this J'cld, particu- 
hilly by the admirable institution for destitute 
childieu at Kahinpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal graiits-in- 
aid fiom Government, and arc regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
vai 10118 provinces Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and Its 
frank recogni ion by Government, there is no 
“religious diftii'ulty" in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apoatle 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable Histoiy, however, 
cariies us no further back than the sixth ecu- 
tuiy, when a community of Chiistians is known 
to have existed in JS'lalabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous lite Except in its in- 
faiicv this Church (or rather these Churches, 
foi the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
inffucnce, Goa being the metropoiilical see of 
the Indies. St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power 111 Wcstciii India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. Ills almost super-human 
zeal w^as rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empiie. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda m the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful foilowing 
in India to-day ITie Homan Catholics in 
India number 1,901,000, of whom 379,251 
weie added during the decade 1901-lMl. 
The totiil of “Syrian” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,612, as 
against 248,741 m 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,030,731, an increase of 
. 486,986 since 1901 Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on four millions. In fact It pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100, OCO 
, per annum. 
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The Protestant Churches made no serious i 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Ghiis* 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Mieatons in 
India, 1912, they are teaching 446,000 
children in 13,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages This represents one-ninth 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. The majority of 
children in these schools are non-Christians 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 02,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to UniversitieB, containing 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith. Tlie 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Dombay ; 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American. The Koman 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
Institutions, ranging from small village schools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris- 
tian students in their institutions is very much 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodies. 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Roman Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts ; but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
conspicuously higher. The Roman Catholics 
have some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
98.000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruction. In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 
spread results, is the Philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost excluMvely to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine thiew crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philantibjropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 

18 


5 15 


stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type- writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government m their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industrv. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ fhe Servants of India ’* 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the oiitwaid and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the piiilanthroplc spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

I'he Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provmces, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputaiia. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820,m the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society lias always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore ; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. m India and Ceylon 
18 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel. 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen's College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tlnnevelly-Madura. There are 
1,16,000 Indian Christians under tke segis of 
the S. P. H. ; 00 ordained European mission- 
aries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.--The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
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It work» in the poorest parts of Calcutta {Kipulation. At Poona the Society co-operates 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission- with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In the All-Saints Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called (Kilbiirn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon - 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. esses’ Asso nation of Lahore carries on important 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
raonly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Bombay Konkan. Jn Bombay its missionary Dublin Uni\ersity Mission at Ifazaribngh, and 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, the Mission of the Church of England m Canada 
Urnarkhadi, where tlieie is a school and a working at Kangra and Palatupur (Punjab) 
dispensary. The Christians arc chiefly drawn should also be mentioned under the head of 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay Anglican Missions 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westc ott. The Bight Rc\erind Foss, 11 1 ) .. Ixird Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

Senior CHiPLAiNS 

Stokoc, Bcv. Cecil George, m A. .. .. ..St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta 

Firimnger, Ven’ble Walter Kelly, M a , B D , .. Archdeacon of Calcutta (On loa\e) 

Stuart, Canon Robert William Hall, ha (On lcav(‘ ) 

Smith, Canon Joseph Frank, B A , A R c . . . (On Icavt* ) 

Keeling, Key. Ernest William Phillips, BA . . Services placed at the disposal of the Punjab 

Administration. 

Drawbridge, Bcv. W H , M a. . . . . . Services placed at the disposal of Govern- 

ment of Assam 

Parker, Bev. William Alinalr Hedloy . .. Scivict*s placi'd at the disposal of the Govern- 

ment of I’unjab 

Crozlcr, Bev. Philip Horsefall Fort William 

Ptiib’V, Bev Horace Octavius ma . . On (’oinliined leave 

Bidsdalo, Rev Arthur CmiI (On leave) 

Godber, Rev John .. . .. . Domeslu* Chaplain to the Lord Bishoj) of Cal 

ciitta and Chajilam ol Darjeeling 

And 11 Junior Chaplains 
Chaplains of the Church op Scotland. 

Thomson, Bev. William, m a. Presidency Senior Chaplain. Senior Chap- 

lain, St Andrew’s cliun h, Calcutta 

Ingram, Bcv James William, n p. .. .. .. Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s (’him h, 

(Ulciitta 

Chaplains of the Church op Bomb 
M eiileinan, The Most Reverend Dr. Brice, s J. .. Archbishop, Calcutta, 

Carliery, Rev. Fr. J»hilip, s.J. Chaplain, Aliporo Cmtral Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M A. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Barham, Rev. C. M , ma (<>u leave lor months Archdeacon of Bombay and Bishop’s 
from December) Commissary (On Furlough) 

Smith, Arthur Kirke . .. . .. Registrar of the Diocese. 

Hatchell, AVn , (' f iv . . . Chaplain of Byciilla 

(!!olos, Bev. A. H. 

Heywood, Bev. R. S. . 

Joshi, Rev. D. L. 

King, Rev. C. 

Bivington, Eev. C. S. . 

Senior Chaplainp. 

Foote, Bev. Harold . . . . . . . . Dharwar 

D’Aiessio, Bev. Edward Samuel .John, fa.. . . Ahmedabad. 

Mould, Rev. Horace (’olaba 

Kennelly, Rev. W. J. M. St. Paul's, Poona. 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, h.a Kirkee. 

Arnould, Bev. Henry Lloyd M.H St Mary’s, Poona. 

Hill, Bev. Edward Eustace .. , .. Garrison Chaplain, Bombay 

And 14 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church op Scotland. 

Matthew, Bev. John Crombie, m.a., b d . , . Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

And 3 Senior Chaplains and 2 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains op the Church of Rohe. 

Gyr, The Very Rev, A Presidency. 
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Madras ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Right Reverend Henry, D.h. . . ^.ord Ribhn^ ol Madras. 

Cox, Ven’ble Lionel Edgar, m.a Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commissary. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, b.a., ll.b Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Flynn, Rev. Hugh ILlnlilton . . 

Bull, Rev. Edmund 
Giles, Rev. Clement Douglas, m A 
Heycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M a 
Kuttail, R('v Frank . 

Creak, Rev Elliick llivelock 
Morton, Rev Bertram Mitford 
Stone, Rev Henry ('ecil Brough 

LoW'^ley, Rev \V Abhbt 1 
J<'rvi“, Rev. E O. 

Piers, Rev S. O 
Bridge, Rev. Ttenrj Not 1 

Proctor, Rev Fraiu is f)W( ii 
Wright, Rev G \ Arthur 
Sell, Rev (.'luiiles Fdw.irl 
Smith, Rev Gcojgo C Augu»Uib 


Se#*und<'rabad 
(On lea\e ) 

(On Iea\e.) 

A ell ore. 

Ootacaimind 

('ocoauada 

.liinior Joint ( hajilain St (hoigis’ 

Str\i(es pJa(((i at tin disposal ol tin. Cl >Viid 
nn ntoi Indi.i, Aimv Di i>ari,mi nt 
Coiiubatore. 

St Maik’b Chnith, Bangalore 
lu llarv 

Foit St (leoige 

St rhom.is Mount Mjtli l’alla\aiam 
Doincstu Cha plain to the BidiOi*). 

('alidit and Cah.inoic 
Wellington 


And 14 Junior Chaplains. 


CHURCH OF bOOTLANl), 

Glllan, Rev. David Hcdley, M.A., B.I) St. Andn w’h Chuich, Madias; 

Phillip, Rev. James Gibson .. .. .. ..St Andrew’s C’hiirch, Barigaloie 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, m A , B D Senior Chaplain, St . Andrew’s C'huRh, 6*. tin - 

derabad 

Mackenzie, Rev Don<iId FiancSs .. . Piobationary 


Assam Ecciesiastical Department. 


Diawbridge, Rev W ll. 
Wilcox, R('v. F B , « A. 
Cosseiat, Rev M W l\,B,A. .. 
Diekiuisou, Rtv C. W. 


. Shillong 
] Ml rang 
. . Lakh) in pur. 
. Sikliar 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


Junior Chaplains. 

Tainblhig, Rev. F (1. H. .. .. .. DInaporc 

Newton, Rev. R.P., m.a Cuttack (Tempoiar>). 

Howisoii, John Henry Bhagalpur 

Gieeii, Canon Arthur Daniel .. .. .. .. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Simmons, William John, b A . . . . . . . . Muzalfarpur and Da’-bhanga 

Gee, Rev. Richard, M A . .. Kant hi 

Lcwl^, Rev. Hugh Mitchell .. .. .. .. Jiaukipore. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyffe, The Right Reverend Rollestouc bteniit, m.a.. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

B-ev. George Henry Maymyo. 

EUaby, Rev. George AUred, B.A. .. .. .. Rangoon (Untoument. 

Price, Rev. Howel Evans Cathe Jiai CliupUim, R ingooa 

And 5 Junior Chaplains, 
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Central Provinces 

Ghatterton, Bight Reverend E., d.d. 
Martin, Voa*bIo p. ,w. . , , , 


Ecclesiastical Department. 

• . • Lord Bishop of Nagpur. On deputation td 

Mesopotamia. 

.. .. Archdeacon, and Bi3hop*s Commissary 

Pachmarhi. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Price, Eev. C., m.a. On leave. 

Anstey, Bev. H. C. S. On leave. 

Clarke, Rev. W. L. Kamptee. 

Molony, Rev. F. J. . . . . . . . . Rani&et 

Clough, Rev. E. R. Garrison Chaplain, .Tubb ii. r / \ 

Warden, Rev. A. F. G Garrison Chaplain, Jub’m',) e. 

And 9 Junior Chaplains. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Muspratt, Rev. W., M.A. .. .. .. ., Risalpiir. 

Coie, Rev. A. B F. . Abbottabad. 

Rintoul, Rev. C. R., m A. ^ . . . . . . . . On leave 

Campbell, Rev. R. W. ^ \ .. ..{On leave. 

Carden, Rev. H. C. . . . . . . . . fPeshawar. 

And 2 Junior Chaplains. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend li. B., M.A., d.d. . . Lord Bishop of Punjab. Lahore. 

Wheeler, The Ven’ble C^uffon High Trevor, m.a. . . Archdeacon. 


. Senior Chaplains. 

Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m.a. . . On leave. 

Bbanley, Rev. Albert Edward, m.a On leave. 

Muspratt, Rev. Walter, m.a. . . . . . . . . Risalpur. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, b.a Miirree Gall is 

Hlckox, Rev. Sydney Ernest Sukker. Serving under Government of 

■«. , ^ Bombay. 

Foster, Rev. Kenric George Dalhousie. 

Cole, Rev. A. B. Farquharson Abbottabad. 

Markby, Rev. F. E, .. .. .. .. ,. On leave. 

ThomasJRev. E. S On leave 

Fagan, Rev. High Wlliiam Farquliarson . . . . Dalhousie. 

King, Rev, John Blakeney On leave. 

Buckwell, Rev. F. C D(“lhi. 

Castle, Rev. W W. . . Murree. 

Stephenson, Rev. H. S Bishop’s Chaplain, Lahore. 

Rintoul, Rev. Charles Randolph On leave 

Solwyn Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry .. .. .. On field service. 

Campbell, Rev. Rowland William . . . . . On leave 

Maiinscll, Rev. A. P. Gabbett Dagshai. 

Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris .. . Rawali)indi. 

Proby, Rev. Randolph Simoa Beane rt/ . . Quetta 

Henry, Rev W. E. Charles . . . . On leave 

And 19 Junior Chaplains. 

United Provinces Ecciesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert . . Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Ven’ble Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Pearson, H. G., Bar.-at-Law Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. (On 

leave.) 

Langford James, J. W ,, Offlclating Registrar of the Diocese of Luck- 

now. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Cauney, Rev. Duncan Arnold 

Menzies, Rev. Henry, m.a 

Ninis, Rev. Richard Duncan 

Smith, Rev. H. T. P 

Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, m A 

Kltchlng, Rev. W. L. W 

Molony, Rev. Percival John 

Irwin, Rev. Benjamin Christopher Bultco, m.a. 


, . On leave. 

.. Landaur. 

.. Chanbattia 
. . On Ckimbined leave. 
.. Benares. 

.. Chakrata. 

.. Ranlkhet, 

.. Meerut. 


And 15 Junior Chaplains with 6 Additional Clerjy 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Two Junior Chaplains. 
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THE BOHAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH. 


^tb regard to numbers, the CaHholic Dinctory of Indut, 1918, gives the (oUowing discrepant 
tables : — 



Civil Census, 

1911. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

f Latin rite 

British India 4 

t Syriac rite 

1,430,582 

413,142 ! 

1,535,820 

364,660 

Total, BrUish India and Prot. States 

Burma 

Ceylon 

1,843,724 

60,282 

339,300 

1,900,480 

88,447 

322,168 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

French India . . i 

Portuguese India 

.... 

25,918 

296,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . . 

.... 

2.663,156* 


• After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory fixes us probable the following numbers : — 
European and Anglo-Indian Gathohcs . . . . 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics 2,423.286 


Total . . 2,537.798 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements: — 

(1) The *• Syrian ** Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at ali times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as foUows: — 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction : — 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with soflia' 


gan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Damauu (all three covering British terri. 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Kajputana and 
the Prefecture Apostohe of Bcttiah. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and Krlshnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Eumbakonam. 

The .'trchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Eashmcrc. 

The archbishopric of C!olombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trmcomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
for the Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality* They 
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number about 1,000 besides which there is a among which those in Ghota Nagpur, Guierati 

body of secular clergy mostly native to the Orissa, the Nizam's Dominions, the Ahmed - 

country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 

ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 

the clergy is parochial ministration to existing will be found in the Catholic Directory already 

Christians, including railway people ani quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 

British troops. Second comes education, which by shortage of men and money, which if 

is not confined to their own people ; their forthcoming would give the means to an 

schools being frequented by large numbers indefinite extension. The resources of the 

of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parais, etc. Among clergy after the ordinary church collections and 

the most important institutions arc St. Xavier’s pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 

College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra. St. aie derived mainly from Europe, that is, 

Xavier’s College, Bombay, Bt Joseph’s College, from the collections of fAe Society for the Pro- 

'rrichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, paqation of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood^ 

teaching university courses ; besides a large helped out by private or other donations 

number of high schools and elementary secured from homo by the different local mis- 

tchools. The education of girls is supplied sionarics. In mission woik the fathers count 

f»r by nuraeious convent schools worked by as enrolled only tho.se who are baptised and 

icllgious congregations of nuns to say persevering as Chnstiaris, and no baptism, 

nothing of orphanages and other charitable except for' infants or at point of death, is 

institutions. The total number under edu- administered except after careful instruction 

cation amounted in 1904 to 145,051 boys and and probation. Ihis, while keeping down the 

7i,L64girls, later figures being unavailable. record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 

As to missionary work proper, the country is solid results, 

covcicd with numerous mission centres, 

THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 

The Church of Scotland. — The Chaplaincy and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from with the College of the United Free Church 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Chiistian 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation College " In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen Since is being carried on from eight centres under 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the, s<‘vcntcon missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal tiaii community now numbers almost 13,000, 
Picsidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras Work commenced m Darjeeling in 1870 is 
These minister both to the ScottisJi troops now carried on throughout the whole 
and to the civil population of the towns wh(‘ic Eastern Himalayan district, and there is a 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- Christian commiinitv there of over six 
tish regiment the chaplain is attaehed to the thousand In the five mission districts of 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station Calcutta, the liastern Himalayas, Madras, 
where the regiment happens to be placed Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There ot 1915 over 21,000 baptised Indian Chns- 
are three I'residency senior (Uiaplains in charge tians In connection with these missions 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
There are churches in the chief towns of the does invaluable service in school, medical 
Presidencies, and churches have also been and zenana work, having in India 48 European 
built, or are being built, in all considerable missionaries, 145 teachers, over 50 schools, 
military stations, e.g , Chakrata, Lucknow^ three hospitals and six dispciisancs. 

Peshawar, Kamkhct, liaw'alpindi, PialKot and 

Uniballa. In addition to the reguUr establish- The Church of Scotland has also done 
meiit there are a number of acting Chaiilams much to provide education for Euiopean 
sent out by the Colonial Coiiiimttcc of the children in India. Together with the United 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in Free Church St Andrew’s Church provides 
such stations as llaw'al})indi, Cawmpoic, Ale^Tut, the govenimg body of the Bombay Scottish 
Mhow, and Quetta The Additional Clergy High Schools, which have always held a high 
Societies in India contribute tow^ards the cost place among such institutions, and exercises 
of this additional establishment. In other pastoral supei vision over the Bombay Scottish 
places such as Sialkot, Miirree, Dalhousie, Orphanage In Bangalore there is the St. 
Darjeeling and Lahore, regular services are Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
provided by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has and m Madras the local congregation siixiports 
a minister of its own sent out from Scotland. a school for poor children The now well- 
Thc Mission work of the Church of Scotland kiiowm St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kahm- 
datos from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one pong, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
of the greatest of modern raissionancs, was woik of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open by and are being locally managed by Mission- 
schools where English was made the medium aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
for instruction, and where religious teaching the benefit of the domiciled European Gom- 
• was given daily. Similar educational missions muiuty, and are doing magnificent work, 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 children 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- in residence. Further information may be 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, found in ** Reports of the Schemes of the Church 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, [of Scotland, Blackwood & Sons; **Xba 
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Church of Scotlaml Year 13ook *’ aiid The | 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India ' 
and Ceylon." ! 

The United Free Church of Scotland — ' 

This branch of tiie Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations m India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one m Bombay, W'audby Road. In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church is in the district of the ' 
mills, and every effort is made <.0 minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workeis in the 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education foi 
European children. 

The Mission work of the Church is extended 
and varied. It is carried on in sc\eu centres — 
in Bengal; in Santalia, with five stations; 
in We‘^tern India, including Bombay, Bombay 
Districtand Boona ; in Hyderabad Stale includ- 
ing Jalua and Hcthel , in Madias, with foiii 
stations, in the Central PiOMines, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur Distint, Bliandara, Wardha 
and Amraoti , and in Rajputana where since 
1800 mis'^ions have been established in eleven 
districts 


BAPTIST 


Tub Baptist Missionary Rocirty op iIrpat 
Britain — Formed 111 1702, largelv througli the 
eftorts of ])r. Win Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar, the Unibd PiOMnci's, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon. Tiio Baptist Zi'iiaiia Mission 
has recent, ly been milh'd with this Society 
The staff of th(* united Mission niiinlurs 2,55 
missionaries and about 1,000 Indian workeis 
Connected with the Society are 228 Indian 
Churches, 285 Day Sehools, 10 MiddU* and 
High Schools, and 0 Theological 'J’lalning 
Colleges Tile Church membcrslilp at the dost 
of 1918 stood at 14,007 and tlu> Christian Coin- 
mimity at 39,146 In the mcthoils of the 1 
Society, the chief place is given to Baraar and 
Village preaching. Increase in membcrsliip 
during the past ten years, about 60 per cent 1 
and m the community 50 per cent for the same ; 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 1 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples 
are self-supporting. I 

Special work amongst students is carried on j 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Bankipore, Cuttack and ! 
Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of tins form of work. 

Educational Work — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Cbaiter 
by His Danish Majesty In 1827, and confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 3856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 


There are at work in these centres 212 Scotch 
missionaries, together with a native staff of 
311. Of organised Indian congregations there 
are 41, compnsing 4,813 communicant members, 
and representing a Christian community of 
13,749. Of schools there are 336 with 816 
teacheis and 14,494 scholars. A large part of 
this work is organised and supported % the 
women of the Church who have sent out as many 
as 81 of these missionaries. In connection with 
the medical w^oik of the mission there arc 19 hos- 
pitals where in the year 480,090 out-patients and 
8,435 in-j)alients aie treated, all of whom are 
biought under Cliristian instruction. There 
are tour great missiomiry (’olU'ges There is 
tlie Madras CJiristian College, witli 839 students 
I which reached its gn'at bU(*ccss under th(‘ w'lse 
loadcrslup of tlic Rev. Di. William Milh'r, 
and wliK'li IS now contributed to by five other 
Missionary Societies as well as that of the 
United Fiec (3mi( h. Repicsoiitativcs of these 
Missions, whuh include the ('. M R. and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, sit. upon the 
College hoard 'I'heie is the Scottish Churches 
College in Calcutta, with over ] 162 stiidiaits, 
the Uislop College at N.igpur W’ltli 505 students, 
and the Wilson College m Bomba\ with 
1,047 .‘•-tudents. 


SOCIETIES. 


j Theological It was affiliated m 1857 to the 
newly-forrncd Calcutta University; rooiga- 
ui'-ed in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the npjioinl.rnont of a qualified Tl.eo- 
logieal Stall on an Interdenominational basis 
for the granting of 'I'heological Degrees to 
qualified students ot all Churches. 

As the only College m India gi anting a Theo- 
logical Degree a largi* number of .students are 
now lesideiit m the splendid College Buildings 
111 Arts, the College prepares fnr the Calcutta 
Alts Examinations. Principal : Rev. Q. 
Howells, M A , B D., n LITT , PU D. 

A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 
as also at Dfdlii and Cuttack, for the traming 
of native preachers. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Cliiirclies connected with the Society, but 
English services are earned on in many of the 
stations wliere an European population obtains. 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hrspitah, 8 Dispensaries, and 
i about 39.000 out-patients for the year 1918. 

I Two large Printing Presses for both English 
I and Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
land Cuttack The Officiating Secretary of the 
I Mission is the Rev. T. W. Norledge, 48, Ripon 
Street, Calcutta. 

Women’s Missionary Association, B.M.S.-~ 
Extends over the same area practically as the 
above. The Indian General Secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Association of the Baptist 
Missionary Society is Miss Angus, 44, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the East- 
ern Telugu District to the north of Madras, in 
the Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Gan jam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 180 out- 
stations with a staff of 88 missionaries, includmg 
7 qualified physicians 4.iid 725 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 74, communicants 11,031 
and adherents 2o,409 for the past year. Thirteen 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In tlic 
Educationa 1 department are 279 village Day 
schools, with 9,680 children, 11 Boarding schools, 

2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 700 
pupils, and an Industrial school. There arc 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission 
puhlishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the Central feature of tlie Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children in particular. During the last decade 
membership has increased by 52 per cent., the 
Christian Community by 50 per cent , and 
scholars by 500 per cent. The Indian Secretary 
is the Kev. A. A. Scott, Tuni, Godavari 
District. 

THE American Baptist Telugu Mission 
— Was commenced m the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nollore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Eurnool Districts, and parts of the Deccan. 
Its mam work is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work in addition. 
There is an English Church in Madras. A 
large industrial Yerukala settlement is carried 
on at Eavali under the charge of one of the 
missionaries Organized Telugu Churches, num- 
ber 176, with 72,178 baptised communicants. 
There has been a net increase of 1,000 per annum 
for the past twenty years. There are 108 
Missionaries and 2,051 Indian Workers. There 
is a large Theological Seminary at Bamapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers and a Bible 
School at Vinukonda for training Bible Women. 
In ordinary educational work 848 primary 
schools, 26 Boarding Schools, 4 High ScliooH, 

3 Training Schools and 1 Theological Seminary 
give training to 24,362 In Medical work 
6 Hospitals report 2 187 in-patients and 19,583 
out-patients for the year. 

Secretary' A. M Boggs, Narasaravupet, 
Guntur District. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
OiBTy, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes it^ rise to the 
celebrated Adonirain Judson. Until 1910 the j 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 31 main stations 
In Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal and Orissa, 
29 in South India, besides hundreds of out- 
stations. All forms of missionary enterprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 

Ihe missionary staff numbers 401 in all, 
with an Indian workers' staff of 4,834. Com- 
municants number 164,801. Organized chur- 
ches number 1,359 of which 860 are self-sup- 
porting. Educational work is conducted on 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 1,952 with over 65,000 pupils. 
The dtilBtian College has 74 students In col- 
lege dassei. lEbeie are ten High Schools 
with 8,562 pnpns. 


Medical work embraces 13 Hospitals and 35 
Dispensaries, In which 78,020 out-patients 
and 1,832 In-patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than Rs. 1,40,000 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
cvaiigclistio and the training of the native 
preachers and Biblo-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea pliuitations. The Mission 
Press at Rangoon is the largest and finest in 
Burma. 

Assam Secretary, ¥ W Harding, Tura, Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Rev. H. J. Marshall, Tharra- 

waddy, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary, BeV. Harold 

I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

South India {or Telugu) Secretary, Rev. A. E. 

Curtis, Bapatla, Guntur District. 

The Tasmanian Baptist Mission.— With 
3 missionaries, is established at Siragunge, 
E Bengal. 

Secretary ; Rev. E. T. Thompson, Mission 
House, Siragunge. 

The Australian Board op Baptist Foreign 
Missions. — Embracing the societies represent- 
ing the Baptists of the States of the Australian 
Commonwealth. The field of operations Is in 
East Bengal. The staff numbers 38 Australian 
workers. There are 1,484 communicants and a 
Christian community of 3,362. 

Secretary Field Council : Rev. Hedley Sutton, 
M.A., Mission House, Mymensingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — Has li 
Missionaries, and 95 Indian Workers in Madras, 
W. and the Salem District. Communicants 
number 200 ; organised Churches 4 , Elementary 
schools 32, with 1,500 pupils. 

Secretary ; Rev. E. A. Booth, KUpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

American baptist, Benoal-Orissa Mission 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation, Mldna- 
pore and Balasore districts of Lower Bengal. 
Mission staff 32, Indian workers 264. One 
English Church and 24 Vernacular Churches, 
Christian Community 6,000. One hospital ana 
two dispensaries. Educational: One Theolo- 
gical and one High School, and 150 Elementary 
schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools 
for weaving and carpentering, Ac, The Verna- 
cular Press of this mission printed the first 
literature in the Santali language. 

Secretary: Bev. Harold I. Frost, Balasoie, 
Orissa. 
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PHESBYTEBIAN 


Tee Irish Fresbyteriah Church Mission.— 
Operates in Qujerat and £athiawar with a staff 
of 80 Missionaries of whom 2 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 479 including school 
teachers. There are 10 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,626, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,342. In Medical work there arc 3 
Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, with 738 m-paticnts 
and 15,426 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
8 High schools, 1 Anglo- Vernacular school, and 
128 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,507 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teachers* Training College for 
men, a Teachers' Training College for women, 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
colonies, of which there are about a score in con* 
nection with it. most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Fanch Mahals and llewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Rev. H. Martin, B.A., Mi'^sioii 
House, Anand. 

The United Presbyterian Church op 
North America. The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1856 It IS now carrying on work in eight 
districts ot the province. Its missionaries 
number 73, and its Indian workers 7b7 Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle School->, an<l 
193 Primary Schools I’hc total enrolment 
in all schools was 13,575 in 1918 The Mission 
IS also carrying on Medical work through four 
hospitals and eight dispensaries The total 
Chrlstinn Community in connection with the 
Mission is 59,098. 

Secretary : Rev. J. A. McCouuelcc, D. D , 
Gujranwala, Punjab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
operates in 3 main sections known a^ thePunjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. Tlic 
American Staff numbers 209 and Indian Staff 
1,347. There are 31 main stations and 132 
out-statlons Organizt'd churches number 64, 
2o of which are self-supporting There are 
10,758 communicants and a total baptized 
community of 74,672 Educational work as 
follows : 3 Christian Colleges, and an Interest 
in two other Colleges for women , students 1,288; 
Theological Schools 2, students 45 ; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, High Schools 
14, pupils 1,017, Industrial Schools 0, pupils 
about 150 ; Agricultural D ‘monstration Farms 
4, students about 130, Teachers’ Training 
Departments 8, students about lOO ; Medical 
students at I^raj 56, Elementary Schools 
223; Schools of all grades 268; pupils 12,911. 
Medical Work : Hospitals 6 ; Dispensaries 13. 
Sunday Schools 335 with 12,132 pupils. 
Contributions for Church and Evangelistic 
work on the part of the Indian Church 
as. 20,361. 


SOCIETIES. 

The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W. J. Wanless and Dr. C. B. Vail is well known 
throughout the whole of 8. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
principalship of Rev. E. D. Lucas, D.D., 
is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. R. Janvier, Principal) is growing rapidly 
and its agricultural department has become 
Increasingly prominent. Woodstock College 
for Women at Mussoorie. Principal Rev. E. E. 
Fife, D. D., is one of the largest and most 
valuable institutions of this description in 
Northern India. 

Seer ^%ry of Council of A P Missions in India: 
Rev J C 11 Ewing, D. D., LL. D., Lift. D, 
C I E , l«ihort‘ 

Saretary, Punjab Mission * Rcv. F J. Newton, 
Moga 

Secretary ^ North Irulii Mission : Rev. R. C. 
Smith, Fatchpur, Haswa. 

Secretary^ Western India Mission . Rcv. H. 
K. Wright, B.A , Veugurla. 

THE New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhii, 
Punjab. 

Secretary Miss A. E. Ilcnderson, Jagadhri. 

The Canadian ]»rksb\terian Mission — 
Commenced in 1877, has 14 main Stations in 
the Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dliar, Aiirajpur, 
Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara, &c. Native States - 
The Mission staff numbers 75, Indian workers 
288, Organized Chu relics 13, Communicants 
(September 30, 1918) 1,160, Baptised 

non-commumcaiits 2,494, Unbaptised infants 
and catechumens 193. Total Christian Com- 
munity 3,859; Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, High Schools 
for boys and girls. College, Theological 
Seminary and Classes. Industrial teaching 
and work are done in three Girls’ Orphanages, 
inthe Women’s Industrial Home, and at Rasal- 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
and the Seliool for the Blind. The Medical 
work IS large, chiefly among women. 

Secretary Rcv. J. Fraser Campbell, D D., 

' Rutlam 0. 1. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission 
(OR Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) esta- 
blished in 1840 with a staff of 32 Mission- 
anes, 600 Native workers, occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Gachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lislicd m that language by the ftlission. Com- 
municants number 14,000, the total Christian 
community 42,000 ; organised Churches 450 ; 
self-supporting Churches 30. Elementary 
schools number 510, scholars 15,000 ; Boarding 
schools 3, scholars 820. in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 
I Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
3 Dispensaries provided lor 10,000 patients 
in 1914. 

Sterttary : Rev. J. Ceredig Evans, Shillong. 
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The Ahoot Mission of the Keformedl 
Church in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 1 
occupies tlie Arcoi and Chittoor districts in 
S. India with a staff of 29 Missionaries, and 
504 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 19, Communicants 3,936, total Chns* 
tian community 11,298 , Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 528; Theological school 1, students 


37 ; High schools 4, scholars 1,219 ; Training 
schools 2, students 44 ; Industnal schools 
2, pupils 95 ; Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945. Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
staff of 38, provided for 2,217 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

Secretary: Bov. H. J. Scudder, M.A., <& B.D. 

' Funganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
FOR Foreign Missions — Has two large Missions, 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
Mission, The Marathi Mission includes a large 
part o£ the Bombay Presidency, with cti litres 
at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Sataia and Sholapiir, 
and was commenced in 1813, the first American 
Mission in India Its activities are large and 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 1910 
consisted of 45 missionaries and 055 Indian 
workers operating in 152 outstations exclusive of 
Bombay City. Organised Churches number 6G 
with 8,331 communicants, and 0,9<JU adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sholapur. The Edu- 
cational work embraces 14 training and secou- 
dary schools, with 800 pupilh and 179 piiraary 
schools, with 6,397 pupils, three-fifths of whom 
are noii-Christiaus. A large Theological 
Seminary at Ahmednagar trams foi tlic Indian 
Ministry. Zenana work and Industrial 
work are vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry, metal haininenng, lace 
work, carpet weaving and (‘Xtensiv<> work on 
an improved hand loom A school for the blind 
is conducted on both Educational and Industrial 
lines. 51,973 patients were treated in the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Mission last 
year. The Mission has for 70 years published 
the “ Dnyanodaya,” tlie only combined English | 
and Marathi Christian weekly newspai>cr 
Special evangelistic work is earned on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bhills and Mangs. 
This Mission was the first to translate the Chris- 
tian Scriptures into the Marathi tongue. At 
Sholapur, a scttlemont for Criminal Tiihes is 
carried on, mulci tlie superMSioii of <Joveiu- 
jneiit Secretary Itev WiJli.im H.i/cn, Byculla, 
Jiombay 

The Madura Mission — In the S. Madras 
District, commenced in 1834, has a staff of 49 
missionaries and 897 Indian workers, operates 
In the Madura and Barmiad districts and has a 
communicant roll of 9, 350 with 27,210 adherents 
and 33 organised churches, many of which 
are entirely self-supporting and sell-governing. 
Schools number 240 wiUi 13, 491 pupils. There 
18 a Christian College at Madura, as also Hos- 
pitals for men and women; at Fasumalai are a 
High School, Theological Institution, Industrial 
School, Teachers’ Training School and Printing | 
Press. The Secretary ot the Marathi Mission 
is the Eev. A. H. Claik, Ahmednagar; and of 
the Madura Mission, the Bev. C. S. Vanghan, 
Manamadura. 

The Arcot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the Be- 
loiined Church of America in 1851. 


The Scandinavian Alliance Mission op 
North America. — Embraces two Branches, 
one 10 Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The 
total mission staff IS represented by 10 missiona- 
ries and 27 Indian workers. There are 62 
communicants and a Christian community of 
158. Ten Elementary Schools piovide tor 160 
pupils. 

Secretaries : Bev. O A. Dahlgrcn, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss 11. Abrahamson, Domar, 
Bengal. The Branch in Khandesh co-operates 
with the Swedish Alliance Mission, and both 
missions having a united yearly conference. 

THE Swedish Alliance Mission.— Woiklng 
among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 19 
missionaiics and 37 Indian workers. Tlicie 
arc 6 congregations with a total membership 
of 502, ol whom 389 arc communicants J'heie 
aic 10 Elementary Schools, and 2 Boarding 
Schools The pupils in Aid Schoos. aic J55. 

Secretary . MisS Emma .folianson, Nandurbar 
West Khandebli. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission, Hima- 
layas ^Finnish Branch) The total mission staff 
18 represented by six inisbiunarics and twelve 
iiatue workers. There arcabout 100 Communica- 
nts, five ihurches ‘and a Christian community 
ol about 1 20. One OipUanage wuth 15 orphans, 
one Kindcrgaiteii school, one Middle School 
and two Day schools 

Acti'ng Secretary Miss KroiigUist, Lachung 
vui Gangtok, Sikkim. 

THE J.ONDON Missionary Society.— C om- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
eentress m N. India, 12 iii S. India and 7 in 
'I’ravancore. TJic Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 223, Indian workers 2,004 ; 
Organised Churches 490 ; Communicants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,575. 
llieic aie 4 Christian Colleges, students 159; 
.5 Theological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 High 

schools, pupils 4,849, 25 Boaidiug schools, 

scholars 1,167 ; 9 Industrial schools, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary schools with 86,775 
scholars. In Medical woik Hospitals number 
15, Dispensanes 15, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 in -patients and 130,220 out-patients 
for the year. 

The mam centres ol the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Beuures and Almora. The Bhowani- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teacher 
Training College. Evangelistic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 
I visiting Benares, aod Almora is noted for its 
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Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
made amongst the Kama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 outstations. At Nagercoil, 
(Travancore) is the Scott Memorial College 
with 985 students, a Church and eougregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the S. Travancore 
Tract Society. 

y India Secretary. Rev. J. Broun, B.A., 
B D , Calcutta. 

India Secretary llev B, P. Rice, B A., Banga- 
lotc 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary alliance 
—Dates from the year 18i).i under the name 
of the International Alisaionary Alliance, but a 
number ol its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. The work is 
confined to the provinces of lierar, Khandesh 
and Gujerat. There is a stall of 72 mission- 
aries and 132 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations is 19, with additional onteta- 
tions. There is a Christian community of 2,870 
people. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
2 for girls: 3 training schools for Indian workers, 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. Seirc- 
tanes : for Gujarat : Rev J N Culver, Viiani- 
gam, Gujarat ; for B- r.ir and Kliandesh : llev 
S H Auernheimer, Malkapur, lit r.i,r 

The Church op the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work in 1895, and operates in th<“ 
Southern part of Giijerat, Khandesh, and 
Thana Districts. Its stall numbers 29 includ- 
ing missionaries’ wives, and 105 Indian workeis 
The baptised (immersed) membership stands at 
1,125; education is earned on in 2 Girls’ Board- 
ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for bova, and 
81 Village Day schools. Industrial work is 
connected with four of tlic schools, and a Farm 
Colony is establushed at Umballa 
The Poona and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 189.J operates in the Poona, Sataia 
and Sholapur Districts, with 23 Euiopean and 
32 Indian workers The number of Indian 
Christians is 45. Tiie mam work is evangelism 
of the villages, with Women’s Zenana woik, 
and Village schools. There are 4 Village 
Dispensaries, ineluding a liospital and a largt 
medical work in the great jHlgrimjge ritv ol 
Pandharpur, and a hospital at the head-qnarler> 
of the Mi:>sion, Nasrapur, in tlie Bhoi Slate 
Secretary Mr J W. SLothard, yasrapur, 

Poona District 

The American Churches op god Mission 
— Has two mis&ionarics at Bogra, Bengal. 

THE Indian Christian Mission— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 31 Organised Churches, 
10 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out-stations, 
1,392 Communicants, and 30 Piimary schools in 
the EUore district, S. India, --tations also in 
Berenag, Kumaon, r? Indi i, and Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon. Secretary : A. S Pajntcr, Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon. 

There are 8 Pentecostal Missions at 
work . The Pentecostal Mission in W. Kiian- j 
desh and Thana Districts ; the Pentecostal 
Church of tlie Nazarine Mission at Buldana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Boys’ Orphanage at Dondi 
Lohara, G. P., a Girls’ Orphanage at llaj 
Hondgaon, and a Leper Home at Raj Nandgaon. 
The staff consists of 14 missionaries and 28 
native preachers and Bible women. 


The sanarpur and Lohaqhat District 
Bible and Medical Mission — Was established 
•it Lohaghat, 48 miles liom Almora, in 1910. 
Amongst tlie faith missions are the Vanguard 
.Mission at Saiijan, 'I’hana Distiict, with 6 Mis- 
sioihines. and tiie Church of God Mission with 7 
Missjonaiies at Lahore, The Burning Bush 
Mission has a stalf of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
'I’lic Tehri Bolder Village Mission is the only 
Clinstian enterprise in tlie Himalayan Native 
Ht.ite of tliat name, its agents ara stationed at 
l^andour, and have translated portions of the 
New Te>,tament into tlio 'IVhri-Garhwali 
kuiguag(‘ Secretary Afiss A N. Biidden. 

'riiK IfEpnziBAH Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion has SIX missionaries Agent: ]). W. Zo' k, 
Adra. B N. Ky. 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Missiona- 
ries witli iie.idquarters at Daijeelmg, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary. Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society op Tinve- 
VELLY ( ])0RNAKAii MISSION)— Opened in 1904 
operates in tiie Waiangal Distiict of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is tlie missionary effort of tlie 
'L'aniil (Jlinstians of Tinne\ciiy. ’J’here are 
now 2,400 Cliristians in (>9 villages. Secretary 
Mr. J. Anbudaiyan, BA., LT , Palamcottah. 

IHE Mission to lepers — Founded in 1874, 
IS an interdenominational and intoruaiional 
Society for tlie establishment and main 
tenanec of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working largely in 
India, China, and Japan. Its work in India is 
carried on through co-oporation with 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies. The Mission now has 89 
A&yluni'- of its own with over 4,223 inmate, 
and IS aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 21 other places in India. In the 
Mission’s own and aided Asylums there are about 
3,100 Christians. The total number of lepers 
reached by the Mission in India is about 5,000, 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission IS the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents. Nearly 600 children are thus being 
segregated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support. Patroness: The 
Dowager Duchess of Dufferin and Ava. Presi- 
dent . The Primate of Ireland. Head Office, 
28, North Bridge, Edinburgh. Mr. Wellesley 
C. Bailey, General Superintendent. General 
Secretary : Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 20, Lincoln 
Place, Dublin. Secretary for India: The Rev- 
Frank Old rieve, Comely Bank, Simla, to whom 
communications and subscriptions may be sent. 
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Tbb regions beyond Missionaet Union. 
— An interdenominationai Society commenced 
work at Motihari, Bebar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 13 Europeans, and 34 Inman workers. 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 617 
upils, a Girls* and a Boys* Orphanage and 
oarding school, communicants number 50. 

The National Missionary Society op India 
— Established 1005, it has a staff of 21 Indian 
Missionaries and 20 helpers operates in Mont- 
gomery District (the Punjab), Nukkar Thasil 
(U P ), North Kanara (Bombay), IslaTjat- 
Karmala Talukas (Bombay), Omalur (Madras) 
and Bhagalkund Agency (C.I ). Christian 
community 2,000. Twelve schools. Two 
Dispensaries, Organ : Tfie National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in Euglibh 
sold at 12 as per year post free) 

Oeneral Secretaries : Mr K. T. Paul, B A , 

0 B E Calcutta and Mr P. O. Philip, B A , 

M M. s. Office, Vepery, Madras. 

The Seventh Day Adventists. — ^Established 
in India in 1805. Work carried on in English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, Santah, Tamil, 
'J’clugu, Malavalain, Marathi, Gujeratl, Burniesi* 
and ivaren including schools, dispensaries and i 
evangelical stations. President W. W Fletcher,, 1 
17, Abbott Road, Lucknow: Secretary an(l\ 
Treasurer A II. Williams. 

The American Mennonitb Mission — 
Established 1800, works in the C. Provinces.! 
Mission staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80, 1 
Church members 581, 1 Industrial Training! 
Institution, 1 High School, 1 Bible j 
School, 2 Orphanages, 1 Widows* Home, 

1 Leper Asylum ; Elementary Schools, 8 ; Dis- 
pensaries, 3 ; Hospital, 1. Snpenntenderd : Rev, 
P. A. Friesen, P. 0. Jamgaon, ma Drug, C. P. 

The general Conpsrenoe— Mennonite 
Mission — started in 1001 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 12 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan, /.cnana, Evangelistic and educational 
work carried on Secretary: Rev. E. B. Sterner, 
Janjgir, c P. 

The Kureu and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1800 in the C. F. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 20 ; Churches 6, Communicants 105 ; Chns- 
tian community 200 ; 2 Boarding and 5 
Elementary schools, with 74 pupils. Secretary : 
Rev. Carl Wydner, Ellichpur, Berar. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Established 1893, occupies stations in India 
in the Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts. 
Mission staff 23 ; Indian workers 76 ; Churches 
10, with Communicants 271, and Christian 
community 750; Orphanages 3; Elementary 
schools 20 ; pupils 682. 

Secretary : Pastor W. Mallis, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 
The boys’ Christian Home Mission— 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1880. Mission staXf 11, Indian 
workers 22. There are elementary schools with 
52 children, two orphanages and a Wldov^’ 
Home, where Industrial training is given. There 
are three Mission Stations — At Dbond, and at 
Babraich, and Bonaies in United mvinces. 
Dtreetor: Rev. Albert Norton, Dhond, Poona 


Ladies* Societies. 

Zenana Biblb and Medical Mission.-^ 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters 33 Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, fourteen in United 
Provinces, and five in the Punjab. There are 
76 European Missionary ladies on the staff and 
28 Assistant Missionaries, 151 Indian workers, 
ti'achers and nurses and 140 Bible women. 
During 1017 there were 1,453 in-patients in 
the live hospitals supported by tne Society 
(Naslk, Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was practic- 
ally closed in 1917. There were 18,208 out- 
patients 75,395 attendances at the Dispensaries 
In their 44 schools were 3,700 pupils, and 
there is a University Di»partment at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas ; 3,180 women in 2,778 houses 
were so taught. The 140 Bible women visited 
542 villages ; the number of houses was 1,230. 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mis- 
sion has removed its headquarters to Lahore 
leaving one Bible woman working in the city 
of Ludhiana. Four missionaries are in Laliore 
and work is being carried on in the Lahore 
District in connection with the American Pres- 
bytciian Mission. 

The Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1805 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
vities now include a hostel for women students, 
in addition to educational, social, and evange- 
listic work. Warden, Miss Dobson, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

The Mukti Mission, the well-known work of 
Pandita Ramabai, enables upwards of 350 
widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A large staff of Euro- 
pean Missionary Ladies do evangelistic work 
fli the surrounding Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Cin* 
emnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indianopolis combined) commenced 
work m 1882; its area Central and United 
Provinces ; number of Indian Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 18 450. The Chris 
tian Constituency numbers 2,045. Its staff, 
including Missionaries’ wives, 76 ; Asst, mission- 
aries 2 and Indian Workers* staff 319. There 
are 8 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 100,004 
in-patients and out-patients for the past year. 
Two Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
show 536 inmates, and one Boarding School for 
girls and two hostels for boys, 664 inmates. 
Two leper asylums with 95 inmates. Tubercular 
Sanatarium at Pindra Road; 44 inpatients 
during year. In connection with the 
industrial work a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Damoh., an industrial School at 
Damoh which teaches carpentry, needle work 
industry at Kulpahar which did Rs. 6,200 worth 
of business lasli year. Printing work at ^b- 
bulpore 3«000j000 pages of Chiistifip Literaturp 
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last year. There are 8 Middle school*?, at 
Primary schools with 2,917 scholars; 2 Hoard 
ins schools, w ith 300 students. An active zenana 
work is carried on, and there is a home for 
women and children. 

The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain ' 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mirzapur District, IJ. P., and one in ala> 
mau District, Orissa. These have no orfianlc 
connection with the India Mission of the Dis - 
ciplcs of Christ. 

Secretary: Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul' 
pore, C P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church. 
Dispensary and School is found on the !N.-W 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafristan as its objec- 
tive. 

The Friends* Foreign Missionary Association 
with Ucadquarters at Iloshangabad, Central 
Provinces, commenced in 1874. Work has 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There are 6 Churches, 24 
Missionaries, 197 members, Orphanages for 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, 

15 Day Schools, one High School and one Zenana 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected 
with the Mission, in addition to a self-support- 
ing weaving community at Itarsi, and a Farm 
Colony near Honhangabad Secretary. Mr B H 
Backhouse, Ho'^hangabad. C P 
The American Friends' Mission with 5 Mis- 
sionaries IS working at Nowgong. Secretary 
Miss D. Fistler, Nowgong, C. I. 

The Old Churcli Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to lie 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency m India. 
Secretary • J. W. Pringle, Esq., Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 40 stations 
in the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The American Evanqelioan Lutheran 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Godaveri and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Bajahmundry. Its staff consists 
of 27, ineluding Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 604 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership is 25,800. There are Boys’ and Girls’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped 
hospital and Book Depot at Bajahmundry, and 
a High School at Peddapur and another at 
Bhimavaram, since November liHS the, t’so 
American Lutheran Missions at Guntur and 
BAjahmundry have been amalgamated, exist- 
ing as two Conferences now Chairman. The 
Bev. E Ncudoeeffee, BhimaTaram 

The * General Synod * Section of the above, 
has its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1842. Its Christian community numbers 
40 , 594 , with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
sionaries inclusive of wives, and 815 Indian 
workers, shewing an increase of 61 per cent. 

^he past ten ye^MfS. The following 


are connected with the Mission, a 
second grade College, High School for Girls, 
Hospital for women and children, Normal 
Training School, and Industrial School. Sec- 
retary .* The Bev. Victor McCauley, Guntur, 

The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society op Sweden, founded m 1856, occupies 
the districts of Betuj, Chludwara and Saugor 
111 the Central Provinces 'J’here are 1,619 
Church members and 11 Indian Congregations. 

The staff numbers 27, including women, with 
an Indian staff of 168. Schools number 86 with 
1,617 children. Only two of the schools are 
Secondary, all the rest arc Primary Schools. 
There are small dispcngaricB at most of the 
stations There are tiirec Christian Colonics, 

I Workshop with an aided Carpentry School, 

1 Female Industrial School, 1 Widows* Home, 

5 Orphanage and Boarding Schools for Christian 
children. Secretary ‘ Bev J* E Froberg, 
Chhindwara, C. P 

The Basel Mission was commenced in 1834, 
and occupies 26 mam stations and 128 out- 
^tatioiis in the Coorg, S. Mahratta, Nilgins, and 
N. and S Canara districts of S. W. India. 
The total European Staff numbers 41 with 
1,110 Indian workers There are 66 organised 
Churches, with a membership of 19,762, Edu- 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 16,970 Elementary and 3,150 Secondary 
school pupils and 831 sciiolars in Boarding 
Institutions and Orphanages. 'J’here are good 
Hospitals at Betgin and Calicut under Euio- 
|)ean doctors wit.li 3 branch hospitals anil 4 
l)i8j>en«aries connect-ed ; 66,804 jiatients were 
treated last year There is a J^eper Asylum at 
Chevayur. 

The Industrial work of the Mission comprises 
17 estabiishmeiits, embracing one raeehanical 
establishment of a flist rate order at Mangalore, 

2 Mercantile branches, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile 
work establishments in the Kanara and Malabar 
districts ; employes number 3,633. A large 
Printing Press at Mangalore issues publica- 
tion in the Eanaresc, Malayalam. Tulu and 
English languages. 

Secretary . Rev. B Luthi, Mangalore, 

THE Church of Sweden Mission— W as 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1916 In the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Bamnad 
Districts Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Chinglcput, Coimbatore, Salem and S. Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo European staff 
numbers 21, Ordained Indian Ministers 32, 
Indian workers 104, Organised Churches 41, 
Baptised Membership 20,847. Schools 261, 
Pupils 12,826 (9,750 boys, 3,079 girls) Teach- 
ing staff 655 Secretary Rev. E. Heiiman, 
D. D., Trichinopoly. 

The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion— is located in North Arcot, Salem, Tlnne- 
velly and Travancore with a staff of 5 Mission- 
aries. Three Training Institutions, 155 pupils, 
65 Elementary schools with 2,789 pupils are 
connected with the Mission. Secretary: Bev. 
Henry Hamann, Ambur, N. Arcot District. 
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Thb Danish Evanqelioal Lutheran Mis- 
sion. — Establifehcd 1863 in South Arcot, work- 
1 ng there and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy 
Hills and in Madraq, has a total staff of 44 Mis- 
sionaries and 211 Indisvn workers. Communi- 
cants 1,050, Christian community 3,000, 1 High 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholars 3,484, 
Dispensary patients 21,849. 

Chairman : llev. J. Bittmann, 38, Broad waj’, 
Madras. 

The Santal Mission op the Northern 
Churores (formerly known as the India 
Homo Mission to the Santals) — Founded 

in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
13 prinnpallv among the Santals Tire mission 
staff numbers 25 , Indian workers 342 , 
communicants 3,000 ; Cliristian community 
20,300 , organised churches 36 ; boarding 
schools 3 , pupils 368 , elementary schools 
31 ; pupils 535 ; industrial school, 1. Secretary 
Rev. P. O. Bodding, Dumka, Santal Paigana.’.. 

Missions and Enemy Trading Act. — In 
May 1918, tile following notice regarding Mis- 
sions Was published m t.U(‘ “ Gazette of India” — 
“ The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies undi'r Act 2 (the Eiieiiu 
Trading Act) of 1910 — TIic Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hc‘rman.sbeig 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, tiu 
Schleswig HoLtcun Evangelieul Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the (^o^siier Evangi'lual Lutheran 
Mission, ot th(* (Tuited Provinces, and Behai 
and Orissa, the (tennan Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Coumil notiflt‘s thal tin 
powers foiiferr<‘d under Section 7 oi the said 
Act shall extend to the propi rty, mo\ahl(‘ and 
immovabh', of these missions or religion'' 
associations *’ 

In June, 1919, the Government of India st,i- 
ted — “ Effect la alread\ being given to the sug- 
gestion that eiicinv missions in India should lx* 
taken over by British societies 'J'he proper- 
ties and uudortakiiigs ot hostile inissiom have , 
been Vested m the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemv Property with a view to their transfer 
to, boards of trustees eomixised partly ot non- 
official members nominated i>y the National 
Missionary C<ouncil of Jiidia with the apiiroval 
of the Government ot India and partl\ of tto- 
vornment officials, and those Boards of I'riis- 
tees will m duo course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
select(*d by them with the approval of the (io- 
vernor- General m Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began its 
Indian Mission in 1857, and with the exception 
of Assam, and the N. W. Frontier Provinces is 
now established in all the political Divisions of 
India. Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 266,275, under the supervision of 
240 ordained and 900 unorduined Ministers. 
Schools of all grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday School scholars stand at 
126,000, and young peoples' societies at 604, 
generally known as Epworth Leagues. Thirty 


; Anglo-Indian Congregations are found m the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numerous Middle schools for this class. 
For Anglo-Vernacular Education the mission has 
3 Colleges, 12 High schools and 62 schools of 

1 Lower grade. The net increase from the non- 
Christian races has been at the rate of 15,000 
per annum, for the last decade. The Isabella 
Thobum Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There arc large printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a large Boarding and Day school for 
European gtils at Rangoon, a hill station 
Boarding school for girls at Thandaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon. 

While financially supported by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, eoclesiastically the Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
being under the supervision of its own bishops, 
VIZ , Bishop, F. W. Wame, Lucknow. Bishop, 
J. E. Robinson, Bangalore, and Bishop, J. W. 
Robinson, Bombay. 

The AineTienn Weslevan Mission, Sanjan, 
Thaiu Distnet and l^ardi, Snrat District, has 
sevi'ii IShssionanes on the field and three more 
under appomtiiK'iit, tuo main stations, six ont- 
stations, iim(‘ Schools, oik* orphanage and an 
mdiistrial farm Supenntemloit G B Harvey, 
S.injaii, 'I'hana Disfricl 

The Reformed Episcopal Cliurch of American 
(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow U. P has 

2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages 
and a membership of nearly 100, 

The WiSLKYAN Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814) The Mission in India is organ- 
ised into ]0 District Synods uith 3 Provincial 
Synods. There is a large English woik con- 
nected with the Society, 20 imnisters giving 
their w'hfle time to Military work and English 
chuichcs. 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions m Bengal, 3Jadras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hydciabad (Nizam's 
Dominions), Tnchmopoly and Burma. The 
European staff numbers 148 with 3,150 Indian 
workers , Communicants 10,633, and total 
Oiiiistian community 58,253. Organised Chur- 
ches 93. 

Educational work comprises 7 Christian 
Colleges, students, 3,807 ; 9 Theological Institu- 
tions, pupils, 129; 21 High Schools, pupils, 5,548; 
10 Industrial schools, pupils, 602 ; 1,163 Ele- 
mentary schools, with 58,460 scholars. In 
Medical work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dis- 
pensaries, 18 qualified doctors, 4,757 in-patients 
and 285.806 attendances at the dispensaries. 

The above particulars are those published 
for 1915. 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod ; Rev. 
D. A. Rees, Bangalore. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Mission is divided into 6 Confer- 
ences and is co-extensive with the mam work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Missionaries are en- 
gaged in Educational, Zenana, and Evangelistic 
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and Medical Work. The Secretary ior the 
l>ombay Conference is Miss C. H. Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabiiada, Poona District. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Ycotmal, 1893, operates 


with a btuU of 10 Aiisbionuiicb and 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, Comumni* 
cants 70; 1 Industrial and 6 Elementary 

MhoolSj with 175 pupils. Secretary : Miss 
Grace L Barnes, Yeottoal, Berar. 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1862 there was started among the British 
troops in Agra a small Society, under the 
leadership of Itev. G. Oregson, Baptist minister, 
winch after a short time took the name of the 
Soldiers’ Total Abstmence Society. 

For some ten years the Society struggled with 
varying success, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
It had obtained recognition from the Morse 
Guards, and Was the first Society who^'C 
Pledge was so recognised, the membership 
was not more than 1,200. In the year 1873, 
however, through the influence of the tlien 
Co ramander-m -Chief, the work was placed 
on a firmer footing, the Rev. Gelson Giegson 
gave up his whole tunc to it, and by accom- 
panying the troops through the Afghan War, 
making an extended tour through Egypt, 
and bunging the woik into close touch W'lth 
troops, both durirg peace and war, in the 
year 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 
b(‘red about 11,000 members. He was 
lollowcd by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place to the llev. J. n. Bateson, 
in 1886, the late Lord Roberts, Commandcr-in- 
Chief, organised his Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of British soldiers in the 
East , and the Total Abstinence Society 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical benefits, in every Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation The effect 
has been more than even the maugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still increases 

Growth of the Society. — In 1889 there 1 
were 12,140 membcis , in 1890, 20,688 , in 1909. • 
30,220, while m 1913-14, the total was 35,000, , 
or over 45 per cent of the total garrison in 
India In 1908, the Secretary having re- ' 
tired after 20 years’ work, the Rev. II C 
Martin, m A , a Chaplain in Bengal, was 
selected by H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
Vli, and later of the King Emperor, George 
V , organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquarters m London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Mcdi- 
terianeaii, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities. — What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 


into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers . promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
111 Civil Life, advice and information on the 
•subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the support of 
offlccis and mtm in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the effleienev of 
Its work, generally. The wonderful change 
that in late yi'ars has takiui place in the 
character of the Biltish Army, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, including 
th(‘ increased interest m games and sports, 
the spread of education, the different class 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the II. A T. A. 
has always been gucii its due share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and paitu ularly l>v Officers (’oiii- 
maiiding Divisions, Biigades and Units. 
Tlieso changes in conduct are scon most 
plainly m the increased good iioalth of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.~ln the year 1889, 
1,174 British soldiers died m India, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty, 
m 1910, only 330 (h(‘d, and 484 wcie invalided. 
In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Dell' 
iiuin tremens, in 1910, only 37 In conduct 
the same difference is to ho found , as late 
as 1901 as many as 546 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offence due to excessive 
(liinkmg; m 1906 only 217 In 1904, 2,231 
good conduct medals vrere issued; in 1910, 
there, wore 4,581 In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, during their service, we 
find that in 1912, 59 per cent on transfer 
fiom the Colours obtained Exemplary char- 
acters, and 93 per cent either Exemplary 
oi Very Good , the remainder wcie for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their servKc been persuadc'd to try and 
leform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the c insequenccs of previous excess. 

Organisation. — The War has necessarily 
brought increased -^mrk upon this society, the 
I results of which were very quickly apparent, 
(kipaciou'i ree,eption sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troopb moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in : special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R. A. T. A to organise branched 
in every Territorial unit imrncdi.itely on arrival, 
special attention being paid to sraall detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In consequence 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garribon, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 60 per cent, of the new ar- 
rivals, and this has increased consistently ever 
since. In addition to covering all troops fruin 
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Aden to Singapore, the B. A. T. A. is the 
only Society working in Mesopotamia. 
Institutes have been opened and the cordial 
good will of the authorities enables the B. A. 
T. A. to provide many amenities to the very 
trying experiences of this Force. The men 
relieved, and sent back to India for periodic 
rest, in addition, receive a warm welcome and 
entertainment at the hands of the Association 
The following is the organisation of the Council 
and management: — 

Patron: His Majesty the King Emperor. 

President' His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Council' 

The General Officers, Hoads of Departments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Division 

Two Officers Commanding Begiments. 

Officers of the K A. M. C. and I. M. S. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters. 

Representatives of the various Churches. 
Executive Committee. 

Brig -General T M. Luke, O B.E., D.S.O 
R A . President. 

Lt.'Colonel A Shairp, C.M G. 

Lieut-Colonoi F. H. Moody, M.C 
General Secretary Miss 1. M. Villiers. 

Auditor, Nelson, King and Simsou. 

Bankers Bank of Bengal and Alliance Bank 
of Simla. 

Head Office. Talbot House, Simla. 

The ANaLO-iNDIAN Tbmpekanoe Associa* 
TION — Founded in 1888 by the late Mr, W. S 
Caine, m r , is a Home Association Which has been 
the means of establishing a net work of Tempe- 
rance Societies throughout the Indian Em- 
pire, and has provided a common platform 
upon which Christians, Hindus, Mahomodans 
and Farsis unite for the moral elevation of 
tile Indian peoples. U'here are 280 Indian 
Societies affiliated with the Association. 
The President is Sir J. Herbert Roberts, 
Bart., M.P., and Secrotanes, Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, Kt., l.m. (Bombay), and Mr. Jotm 
Turner Rae (London). The interests of the 
Assoeiation are especially represented in 
Parhament by the President, and the Rt. 
Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert 
Lewis, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. Whit- 
taker, M.P., all of whom are members of the 
Association’s Council. The Association pub- 
lishes a quarterly Journal Abkan^ edited by 
Mr. Frederiek (Jrubb. Officers— Arkbrook, 
Home Park Road, Wimbledon. 

The All-India Temperance Conference.— 
Growing out of the Association mentioned 
above and in closest relation with it is the 


All-India Temperance. Conference, formed in 
1903, which meets every year, as a matter of 
convenience, at the same time and place as 
the Indian National CJongress, but having no 
official connection with it. The President 
is elected annually. The President for 1014 was 
the Rev. Herbert Anderson. The membership of 
the Conference is the 280 Indian Temperance 
Societies affiliated with the Anglo-India 
i'emperance Association as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference. Special Councils 
embracing Presidency Societies are estab- 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 
Madras, each of which has its own local 
President, Secretary and Committee. The 
Bombay Temperance Council was inaugurated 
111 1897. It consists of delegates elected by 
about 23 different temperance, religious and 
philanthropic societies at work in Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat, including several 
of the Christian churches, the International 
Order of Good Templars, the Intcmailonal 
Order of Rechabites and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The medium of communi- 
cation between the Societies composing the 
Conference is the Abfcan, published quarterly 
fiom England by the A. 1. T. A. Amongst 
the general aims of the Gkinference may be 
mcntioued : — 

The separation of the licensing from the 
revenue ; 

The doing away with the present system 
of license auctioneermg ; 

The reduction of the present number of 
liquor shops and the prevention of the 
formation of new ones in important 
positions especiaily in the crowded areas 

The later opening and the earlier closing 
of liquor shops, and the entire dosing 
of them on pubhc holidays; 

The introduction of Temperance Teaching in 
the Government Elementary Schools and 
Colleges, which despite the desire of Gov- 
ernment expressed m their Circular letter 
No. 730-37 of 12th Sept. 1907 to “ deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible iessons m the sanctioned Readers,” 
has not yet been adequately treated and 
as in tlie corresponding schools in England. 

The general spread of Total Abstinence prm- 
tiples depends more largely upon the 
individual Societies constituting the (Jonfer- 
ence than upon the official body. Amongst 
the methods are lantern addresses, dramatic 
lepreseutations and singing by itmeraut 
preachers. Twelve paid Lecturers travel 
through various districts holding public 
meetings and addressing the masses wherever 
possible. Educational work is especially to ' 
the front in the Punjab district through the ^ 
Amritsar Society. 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


(Brought up to Ist January 191ft.) 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 

Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, — 
To all to whom these presents shall come : 

Whereas it hath been represented unto Us 
that it is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 1876, should be 
altered. We do therefore hereby declare that it 
Is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warran’, the fol- 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the persons herer 
inafter named, viz. : — 

I Governor- General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- 
General. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commander- in -Chief in India, and oflB- 
ceis m charge of the Zhob, Quettti-Pisliin .ind 
Thal-Chotiail Distriehs, throughout their res- 
pective charges, whether British or Agency 
territory 

6 Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10. Commander-in-Cliief of His Majesty’s 
Kaval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

12. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council in Madra<’, 
Bombay and Bengal , and Members of the 
Executive Council '*ot the Jiicii tenant- Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa when within their own 
jurisdiction. 

14. Lieutenant-Generals Commanding the 
Forces, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay , 
and Chief of the Staff 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore | Agents to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan ; Agent to the Governor- General 
and Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier 
Province ; Executive Members of the Council of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
when outside their jurisdiction. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General. 

19. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations and the Chairman of the Railway Board. 


21. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

22. Secretaries to the Government of India ; 
the Members of the Railway Board and Joint 
S<‘cretanes to the Government of India. 

23. Commissioner in Sind. 

24 Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

25. Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi when within his own jurlsdic- 
ti m 

26 Majors-General, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay ; Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab and Burma, Inspector- General of Irri- 
gation , Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service 

27. Judicial Commissioners, including Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
Central ^ovinces, and Sind , the Financial 
Commi'ssione’*, Central ProMnees 

28. Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Madras. Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of the 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

29. Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities. 

First Class. 

30. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing. 

31 Advocates* General, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Rs. 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectois or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts) 
within their respective charges ; the Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan, 
within British Baluchistan and the Agency 
territories 

33. Chief Secretaries to Local Governments 
other than those of Madias and Bombay. 

34 Surveyor-General of India, Directors- 
General of the Post Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accountants-General, Military and Public Works 
Departments, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, North-Western Railway and 
Directors ot Railway Construction and Railway 
Traffic and the Chief Engineer, Telegraphs. 

35. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Bladras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brigadiers-Gcnerals; Consuls-Gencral. 

30 Commissioners of Divisions; Revenue 
and Ju licial Commissioner in Baluchistan, when 
in Kelat or Las Bela or elsewhere outside the 
limits of his cdiarge; and the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi. 
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39. CoinmissiontT of Northern Intlid, Salt 
Itcvcniio.and Opium Agents, Jh'iiarcs *iik 1 Bihar, 
,111(1 Dircetor, 0('ntiJil (h'luiiu.il Intelligi^ncc De- 
partment, ,njd the lidueational ConiiniHsionei 
with the OoVcrniiK'nt ot India 

40. Sccn^taricH and Joint Sceretaries to Local 
Governments, the Brivatc Secretary to the 
Viceroy , Mc'mbers of the Legislator Council of 
a Chief Commissioner 

Second Class 

41. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
23 years* standing. Colonels and Consuls 

42. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43. Judicial Commissioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Tort Blair ; llesidents. 
Political Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Its. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. Inspector-General of Forests in India* 
Din'ctor ol th(' G(‘ologi( al Survey , Director- 
General of Education in Indni 

45. Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

46 Directors of Public Instiuetion, and 
Inspectors-Gcncral of Police and l^iisons undci 
Local Governments, Accountauts-lh'iierdl and 
the Dlreitor oi the Imlian Institute oi Science 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land liccords and Agriculture, Bombay , Com- 
raHHioners of Settiements , and Conti oilers of 
Militaiv Accounts, Deputy Military 4nditors- 
Geiieral and Seiiioi Controller ol Military Supply 
Accounts 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a Local 
Administration. 

49. Chief Engineers, second and third classes ; 
Deputy Surveyor-General ; Deputy Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India, Director-in- 
Chief, Indo-European Telegraph Department 
and Seen'tary to the B.aihv.iy Boaul 

60. Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Deputy 
Superintendent of Poit Blair; the Chief Officer 
of each Presidency Municipalitv within 
their resi)ective charg(‘s, j\nd the .Judicial Com- 
missioniT, Chota Nagpur , chairman of the 
Boards r,f Trustees lor the iniTiroVement of 
the C'lties of Bomb.iv and Calcutta, and 
Presidenf, llaugorm Municipal Committee, 
within thidr respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur. 

52. Deputy Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commercial 
Iiitelligeiicc. 

53. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland m Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

54. Remembrancers of Legal Affairs and Gov- 
ernment Advocates under Local Governments; 
Chief Conservators oi Foiosts, and President, 
Forest Research Institute College, Dchra Dun 


55. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices now reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; the Deputy Military Ac- 
( ouiitant-Geiieral and the Junior Controller of 
Military Supply Accounts. 

Third Class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

57. The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine 

58 The Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

59. Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

60. Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Rs 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Distri(tb), Within their own ihaigcs ; the Poli- 
tical Agent m Kclat ; and Di-'init .Tudgi'S in 
J^owiu Billina and Judge ot the Small Cause 
Court, Rangoon, witlun then respective charges 

61. Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
than tho^e already spt'ciJled, the First Assistant 
to the Agent to tji( (tovt rnoi-Gt'neral in Balu- 
( Install, First Asbtt to the R''sident at Jlydera- 

I bad and in Mvsori and 1,o tin' Agents to the 
' («ov( rnoi- Gene nil in Rajputana and Central 
I India 

I 62 Coiibulting Engineers to the Government 
I ot India tor Railways , ('hut Inspeitor tor 
Explc^ivts in India and Coiu->ulting Arihitett 
1 to the (fovcrnmeiit ol India 
' 03. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64 Military Secretaries to Governors. 

65. Admmistrators-Gcneral. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments ; Postmasters - General ; the 
Comptroller, Post Office , Conservators of 
Fonsts, tlrst gradi . (-olleitors of (bistoms at 
C.iUntta, Bombav, Madias, Rangoon and 
Karachi, and the Deputv Diri'ttoi GiMu^ral of 
'l'elegrai»hie Tiaflic, and Diri‘ctors, Ti'l(‘graph 
Engmei'ring 

67. Directois of Public Instruction, Inspectors- 
Gcneral of Police and Piisons under Local 
Administrations , ComptrolU rs and Deputy 
Auditors- G(>Tieral and Deputy Director, Crimi- 
nal lutelligenu 

68 Managers of State Railways other than 
the NortU-Westi ni Railway, and Chairmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Jlangoon 

69 Vice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta , Directors of Traffic and Construction, 
and Directors ot 'I’elegraphs 1st Class, 
Indian Telegraph Department ; Examiners of 
Accounts, Public Works Department, first class ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade ; 
Superintending Engineers, Public Works Depart- 

I mbnt, first class , Superintendents of the Surve> 

I ot India Department, first grade Director ol 
1 Telegraphs, tirist clabs and Electrical Eiiginerr- 
in-Chiet, Telegraph Department; the Chief 
Examiners oi Accounts, North Western State 
Railway, Eastern Biiigal State Railway and 
Oudh and RoUilkUaud State Railway. 
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70. Inspectors-General of Registration and ] 

Directors of Land Records and Agriculture, 
under Local Oovermnonts , Excise' Coninussionc'rs I 
under JiOeal (Joverninent^ and Jlegistrars of | 
Co-operativc Cn'dit Soei(‘ties under Local (Jov- 
ernmonts and Comptroller of PaL'iits. I 

71. Senior Cliaplains otlier than those j 

already specified 

72. Sheriffs within their own chaiges. 1 

73. Officers in the Second Cla^s Graded last I 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the j 
Indian Civil Service, and Distiut .Indt'cs in 1 
Lower Burma and the .Judge ot the Small C.ius« 
Court Rangoon, when without their respeetivi | 
Charges and the Consulting Siirvijor to tin | 
Government of Bombay 

Fourth Class. 

74 Members of the Indian Civil Service of j 
12 y( ais* standing, and INlajor-, and \m-' 
(’onsnls ' 

75. Lieutenants of over S years’ standing, and 
Chief Engineers ot the Royal Judian Marine. 

76. Government Solicitors. 

77 Iiisp’ctor^-Ceneral of Regist lation Sani- 
tary CoinniKsioners , and Din'ctois ol hand 
Records and \grienlture nnih'i hoi a 1 Adminis- 
trations , R'gistrars nf Co-opuatiM Credit' 
Societies and Rxeise Commissjoiiei iiiidi r lax al ' 
Administration 

78 Ofiieers in the Thinl Class (trailed Li'-t ot , 

Civil Ofliei s not reservid foi ^tFembers of the ' 
Indian Civil Serv^iee I 

The entries in the above table applv exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and, while 
regulating thiur relative iireeedenee with each ' 
other, do not apply to the non-oHicial eoinmn- 
nity resident in India, the members of which 1 
shall take their place according to usage. i 

Officers in the above table will take precedence ! 
i n order of tlie numbers of the entries Those i 


included in one number will take precedence 
inter se according to the date of entry into that 
number. 

When an officer Jiolds more than one position 
in the talile, he will be entitled to the highest 
posititm accorded to him. 

Officers who aie tcmporarilv otUciatmg in any 
number m the table will lank 111 that number 
below peimaiient, incumbents. 

All oflicoih iu)t mentioned lu the above table, 
whoso rank is regulated bv comparison with 
r.ink in the armv, to have the same rank with 
icfereiiee to civil servants as is enjoyed by* 
Military Officers of equal grades. 

All other jieisoMS wlio may not be mentioned 
in tins table, to take lank according to general 
usage, wdiieh is to be explained and detcrmineil 
by the Governor-General m Council in ease any 
question shall aiise 

Nothing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
existing pra( tiee relating to jirccedeiice at Nativ'o 
(’ourls, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Natives, and the (Jovemor-Oeneral in Council to 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
111 case any clisiiute shall aiise. 

All ladies to take place according to the rank 
herein assigned to their ri pectivc husbands, 
with the exception of wives of }*»‘eis, and 01 
ladies having precedence In England inde- 
pendentlv of then Inisbaiuls, and who are not in 
rank below the daughters ot Barons, such ladies 
to take place aecoiclmg to their several ranks, 
with refeience to such piecedenee in England, 
immediately alter the wives of Members of 
the Council of the Governor-General 

Given at Our Couit at V/indsor this tenth 
(lay of l>ee(unb(‘i, in the year of Our 
Lord One thousand (>ight liundred and 
mnetyMUglit, and in the sixty-second 
year of Our Reign 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 
(Signed) Gkorge Hamilton. 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


•First Class— (No 55 of the Warrant). 
Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras. 
Bombay, and Rangoon 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptroller-General. 

Director-General of Archieology. 

Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 
Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madras 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 
•Second Class— (No. 73 of the Warrant). 


Adviser on Chmc'-c Affairs in Burma. 

Agent General in India for the British Pro- 
tectorates m Africa under the Administration 
of the Foreign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Buima. 

Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 

Chief Presidency Magistiates 

Chief Supciintendents of the Telegraph 
Department 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, 
Sind. 

Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
and Deputy Commissioners of Districts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2nd and 3r(I 
Grades. 


Tlic entries in each class are arrauged in alphabetical or<ie7. 
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Deputy Aocountants-General under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Director of Telegraphs. 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 

Deputy Superlntoident of Port Blair. 

Director of Statistics. 

Director of Survey, Madras. 

Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 
Divisional Controllers of Military Accounts. 
Electrical Adviser to the Government of India. 
Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Glasses. 

Government Astronomer, Madras. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to the Government of 
India. 

Judicial Commissioner. Chota Nagpur 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Officer in charge of the Uecords of the Gov- 
ernment of India 

Officers of the Indian Agriculture Service' 
or of the General List of the Indian Finance 
Department, or of the Superior ReV(‘nue estab- 
lishment of Stat(* Railways, or of the Ciyll Ve- 
terinary, Forest, SurV(*y, Mines, Post4i,l, Tele- 
graph, Customs or Seienfillc D<‘partuients, or 
officers of the Indian Institute of Heienee, or 
Sanitary Enginei'rs not being Superinhmding 
Engineers or Consulting Architi'ets to Local 
Goyernments drawing Rs. 1,250 a month and 
upwards. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Seryice, 
and of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Police Department drawing 
Rs 1,250 a month and upwards 

Officers of the Ihibhc Works Engineer estab- 
lishment of 19 years’ standing who [hold the 
rank of Executive Engineer 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment of State Railways, Ist Class, 2nd and 
3rd Grades. 

IMncipals of Government Colleges. 

Principal of the Mayo College, Ajmere. 
Piincipal of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Reporter on Economic Protlucts. 

Secretary to the Bengal Legislative Countll 
and Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the Legislative Department. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

Superintendents, Geological Survey of India. 
Superintendents of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Grade. 


Superintending Engineers, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Under Secretaries to the Government of India, 
•Third Class — (No. 78 of the Warrant). 
Agricultural Chemist. 

Assistant Commissioners, Northern India 
Salt Revenue , drawing Re 800 a month and 
upwards. 

Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 
Assistant Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

Chemical Examiner for Customs and Excise. 
Collector of Income-Tax, Calcutta. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine, 
Dockyards at Bombay and Kidderpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal. 
Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 
Deputy (Commissioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras. 

Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Rs 
800 a month and upwards. 

Deputy Directors of Land Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras and Burma. 

Deputy Director of the Imperial Forest 
School, Dehra Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy Postmasters-Gencral of the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 
of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

Director, Vaccine Institute, Bclgaum. 
District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Rs 800 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examine s of Accounts, Public Works 
Departmeuc 4th class, let and 2nd grades. 

Executive Engineers, Public Works De- 
partment, ist and 2nd grades. 

First Assistant Superintendent, Port Blair. 
Inspector-General of Railway Mail Service, 
Judge of the City Civil Ciourt, Madras. 
Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


• The entries in each class are arranged In MPIvibetical order. 
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legal AasL^itant in the Legialattve Department 
of the (iovemment of India. 

Officers of the Archieological Department, 
drawing Rs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Excise and Salt Departments ' 
drawing Bs 800 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the General List of the Indian 
Finance Department or officers of the higher 
branch of the Military Accounts Department, 
or of the Superior Revenue Establishment ot 
State Railways, or of the Civil Veterinary, 
Forest, Survey, Police, Mines, Customs, or 
Scientific Departments drawing Rs 900 a month 
and upwards. 

Officers of the Indian Eduueational Service 
and of the Graded Educational Service drawing 
less than Rs. 1,250 a month but more than 
Rs 1,000 a month 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service 
and the Graded Education Service, or of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, or Sanitary 
Engineers, or Consulting Architt‘cts, or Elec- 
trical Inspectors drawing Rs. 1,()(K) a montli 
and upwards. 

Officers of the Public Works Engineer Estab- 
hshmemt of 12 years, standing wlio hold the 
rank of Executive Engineer. 

Officers of the Provincial Services of not less 
than 18 years, standing, drawing Rs. (iOO a 
montli and upwards. 
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Officers of Superior Revenue Establishments 
of the State Railways, 2nd class, 1st and 2nd 
grades. 

Officers of the Postal and Telegraph Depart 
ment drawing Rs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Palieontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Principals of Government Colleges. 

Proh'ctor ot Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta 

Public Prosecutor in Smd. 

Registrar to the Chief Court, Lower Burma, 
and Secretary to the Board of Revenue m the 
Department of Revenue, Settlement, Survey, 
Laud Records and Agriculture, Madras, when 
a member of tlu^ Provincial Civil Service. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a month and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri- 
culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department , 
1st and 2ud Grades. 


SALUTES. 


The following Is the official table of salutes in 
Indian Territories — ^a term which includes 
all the waters of India within three miles 
of the coast. ** Indian seas," within which 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to Cape Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

No. of 

Persons. Guns. 


Imperial Salute 101 

The King and Emperor when present in 

person 101 

Members of the Royal Family .. .. 31 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute . . 31 

Royal Salute — On the Anniver.*.aries of 
the Birth, Accession and Coronation 
of the Reigning Sovereign ; the Birthday 
ot the Consort of the Ridgning Sove- 
reign ; the Birthday of the Queeii- 


Mother ; Proclamation Day . . . . 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 

Independent Asiatic Sovereigns .. .. 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 

Standards . . 21 

Ambassadojs 19 

Oovemon of Presidencleg .. .. 17 


The Treeldept of the OooncU of ladle. . 17 


Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
ments in India 17 

Governor of Pondicherry 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 

India 15 

Gommandcr-in-Chief in India (If a Field 
Marshal) 19 

Commander-in-Cbief In India (If a General) 17 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . . 16 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council . , 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Ueut.- Governors of His Majesty's 
Colonies . . . . . . . i5 

Vice-Admirals, Llcut.-Generals, or their 

Flags 13 

igents to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General . . . . . . . . 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kathiawar .. .. ..13 

Residents .. .. ..13 

Chief Commissiouers of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Sind . . . . . . 13 

Members of the Executive Council of a 
Local Government 13 

Rear-Admirals apd Major-Generals, or 
their FUtSe 
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No. of 

Persons. Qnns. 

Political Agents and Charges d’ Affaires . . 11 

Commodores of the first-class, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals 9 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun . . 9 

The Governor of Diu 9 

Return salutes to Foreign Men-of-war . . 

Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank . . 1 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior The IMaharaja (Scindia) of 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 

Indore. Tlie Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of 
Kalat. TIic Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 
Travaucore. Tlie Maliaraja of. 


Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Jlt‘nare‘- The Maluaiaja of. 

Bluviiagar. The Maharaja of. 

Cooch B^har. The Maharaja of. 

Dhrangadhra. The ]\Iaharaja of 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jind The Maharaja of 
.1 uiiagadh ( or .7 unagarh) The Nawab o f 
Kapnrthala Th(‘ IMaharaja of 
Navanagar (or Nawanag.ir) The Maharaja of. 
Porbandar The Maharaja of 
. . Rampur. The Nawab of. 

R.itlam. Tile Raja of. 

Tippera. The Raja of. 

Salutes of W guns. 

\jaigarh. The Maharaja of 
Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Bijawar. The Maliaraja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

1 Chamba. The Raja of. 

I Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 17 guns 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of 


j Chhatarpur. The Raja of 
j Faridkot. The Raja of. 

1 Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 


Bharatpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. Tlie Raja of. 

Cuteli The Maharao of 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dcwas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of 
Dewas (./unior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 

Khaiipur. The Mir of. 

Kisbangarh. The Maharaja ot 


Janjira. The Nawab of. 

I Iliabua. The Raja of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaja-Rana of 
Kahlur (Bilaspur). The Raja of 
M.ihT Kotla. The Nawab of 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Narsinghgarh. The Raja of. 

Palanpur The Nawab of 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 

Pudukkottal (or Puddukottai). The Raja of, 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Rajgarh. The Baja of. 

Rajplpla. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirraur (Nahan) The Maharaja of. 

Sitamau. The Baja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehrl (Garhwal). The Baja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns, 

Alirajpnr. The Raja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). The Nawab (Bahi) of. 
BaQsda. The Baja of* 
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Baraundha. The Baja ol. 


Bariya. The llaja of. 

Barwaui. The Eana of. 

Chhota Udopur (or Mohan) The Baja of. 
DharampiiE. The llaja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakiir Sahcb of 
Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hfeipaw (or Thibaw). The Sawbwa of. 

Karond (Kalahandi). The Baja of. 

Kengtung (or Kyaington). The Sawbwa ol. 
Khilchipur. The Bao Bahadur ot. 

Kibhn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Lahc] (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of. 
laniri Tho Thakoi Saheb of. 

] oharn. Tho Nawah of. 

Lunawara (or Lunawada). The Raja of. 

J> aihar, Tin Baja of. 

Mayurbliau j. Tho Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

:Mudhol The Chiof ot 
Nagod. The Baja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

I’atua Th(‘ Maluiaja ot 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli TheChufot. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shchr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

'^oiipur. Tho Rajaot. 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankancr (or Wankancr). The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwaii (or Vadwan). The Thakor Saheb of 
Y awnghwc (or Nyaungywc). The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 ^ns 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, a.c s i , o.c.i.E., Q.C.V.O., 
G B E., LL.D., Maharaja of. 

Jammu and Kashmir Honorarv Liouttmant- 
<T(‘neral JIis Higlmobs Maharaja Sir I’ratap 
Singh, acsi,GCiE, ob.k, jiluharaja of 
Kalat Ills Highncbb Mir Sir Mahmad Khan, 
0 c.i.E , ah of. 

Kolhapur Honoraiy Colonel Uis Tlighnoss Sir 
Shahu Chhatrajiatl Maharaj, G c s.l , G c l e , 
Q c.v.O , LLi) , Maharaja ol. 

Travancore. His Highness Sii Maharaja Baja 
Sir Bala Bama Varma Bahadur, Q.o.s.i. 
Q.O.I.B., Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.c S.I., G.tM.E , G.C V.O , Mahaiaua of. 

SaluUt of 19 guns, 

Bikaner. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Gaiiga Singh Bahadur- 
a.o.8.1. a.o.i.]S., Maharaja ot. 
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Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilat* Sannidhana, 
c I., Mahaiani of 

Nepal. Honorary Lieut -General His Excel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana, G c.B , G.c s.i , q.o.v.o., 
D.C.L., Prime Minister, Marshal of 
Patiala Honorary Major-(>(‘iioral Ills Highnosb 
Maharajadhiraja Sii Bhujiendar Siiigli Mahindar 
Bahadur, GCIE, GBE, Maharaja ot. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Jodhpur. Honorary Lieut -General His High- 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratap Singh, 

G c n , a c s I , G c y o , A i> r , late Ri'gont of 
1 Orcliha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
I Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadur, a C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharaja of. 

j Sirohi His Highness Mah irajadhir.ijii M.ih.irao 
1 Sir Kosii Singli Ballad iii , GCIE, KCSl, 

I Maharao ot 

SaUifos of \^> ffunif 

, Benares His Highnosu IMaharsja Sir Parbhu 
I Narayon Singli Bahadui , g c I K , Mahanija ol 
Bhavnagar Hi-j Highness KiHhna Kumnrbmhji‘ 
Maharaja of. 

Jiiid. Honoiarv Ln ut' nant-Colonol His High- 
ness Maharaia Sii R<iiibii Singh, R<ij('iidia 
Bahadui , g c i F , k c s 1 , M.ihaiaja ot. 
Junagadh (01 JuiiagailO. Ills Highn''ss Vali 
Ahad Mohabat Klianji, Rasulklianji, Nawab 
of. 

Kapuithala llonotaiv Lieiitinant-Colonel liis 
Highness Maluiiiija Sir Jagatjit ^'ingh Bahadur, 

G c.S I , Mahar.ija ot 

, Naxanagar (01 Nawaii'igar) Honoiaiv Liciil- 
eiiant-Coloiif 1 His Highne-'S Maharaja Sliii 
Sir Banjitsinhji Vibhaji, kcsi., Maharaja 
ot. 

Rampur Honorary Colonc'I Hm Higlm(‘-,s 
Nawab Sii Muhammad H.iniid Ah Khan, 
Bahadur, GCIE, q c \ .0 , a i) c , Nawab 01 . 

Salute of IS guns. 

Janjira. His Highnias Sidi Sir Ahmad Khan 
Sidi Ibrahim Kh.tn, G C l F., Nawab ol. 

Salutes 0/11 guns. 

Barwaui. His Highnesb Rana Sir Raiijlt Siiigh, 
Riuia ot. 

Bhor His Highness Mihi iban Sh.iiiker Ray 
Chimnaji, PantSiehiv ot 
His Highness Aga .-'ii Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Aga Kiian, u c s 1 , (.(ME, ot Bombay 
Saehin ITonor.iiy Captain His Highness Nawab 
t^idi Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut) Khan, Nawab 
of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Sir Chalib bin Awadth Al-Kayti, KCIK, 
Sultan ol. 

Vankancr (or Wankaner) Honoiary Captain 
Raj Saheb oir Amaisiutiji Banebinhji, K c 1 1 , 
Baj Saheb ot. 

Salutes of 9 guns, 

D.uiU. Maharana Shri Hamiroinliji JiVbWat- 
biuhji, Maharana ot. 
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Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Bhaif bin Suf bin Abdul 
Hadi, Amir of* 

Jamkhindi. Honorary Captain Mchcrban Sii 
Parashrainrav KairchandraraV, K.r.I.E., Chief 
of. 

Kankor. Maharajadhiraja Kama! Deo, Chief of. 
Las Bela. Hir Kamal Khan, C.I.E., Jam of. 
Tawngpeng. H. Kun Ksang Awn, K s. m., 
Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

SalvUt of 21 gunt, 

Bhopal. The Bearam (or Nawab of). Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territones, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 
.Tammn and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. With- 
in the limits of his o\rn territories, per- 
manentlj . 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

His Evcellf*nev the Governor of Bushire. At 
the termination of an ofliciai visit. 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

His EKCelleiicy Bhaikh Sir Kliaz’al Kiuin, 
Q.o.l i;., K o.s I , Shaikh of Mtihammerah 
Fired bv British Ships of War in the Persian 
Gulf at the termination of an official visit by 
this Chiet. 

Salute of 11 guns 

His Fxcelleiiey Shaikh Isa bin Aii al Khaiifah, 
o s I , Shaikh ot Balirain Fired bv British 
Ships ot W’ar in the Persian Gulf on the tei- 
mination ot an offacial visit by this Chief 

Salutes cf 5 guns. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait Fired by British Ships 
of War in the Persian Gulf at the termination 
of an official visit by this Chief. 


! The Shaikh of Bahrain. Fired by British Ships 
of W'ar in the PersianGulf after the terminaUcm 
of an ofliciai visit by this Chief. 

The Siiaikh of Abu Dhabi. Fired by British 
Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at the ter- 
mination of an official visit by this Cliief. 

Eldest son of the Shaikh of Miihammerah. 
Pired on occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty s Fhlps as his fatiier's representa- 
tive. 

Eldest son of the Shaikh of Kuwait. Fired 
on occasions when he visits one of Hh 
M ajesty's Ships as his father’s represen- 
tative. 

The Governor of Miihammerah. At the ter- 
mination of an official visit. 

The Governor of Bunder Abbas. At the ter- 
mination of an official visit. 

Tile Governor of Lingah. At the termination 
of an official visit. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

Tile Shaikh of Dibai Fired by British Ships 
of War m the Persian Guif at the termination 
of an official visit by this CJhief. 

The Shaikli of Shargah Fired by British 
Sliips ot W’ar in the Persian Gulf at the 
termination of an official visit by this Chief. 

Th(‘ Shaikli of Ajman. Fired bv British Sliij»s 
ot War m the Persian Gulf at the termination 
ot an official visit by this CJhief. 

The Shaikh of Umm-ul-Qaiwaln. Fired bv 
British Ships of War in the Persian Gulf 
at th<‘ termination of an official visit by this 
Cliiet. 

The Sliaikh of Kas-al-Klieima Fired by Britisii 
Ships ot War in the Persian Gult at tiie ter 
mmation ot an official visit by tills Chief 

Eldest son of the Siiaikh ot Bahrain. Fired 
on occasion when he visits one ot His Majco- 
ty’s Ships as bis father's representative. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Tbe following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Officers of the Administration 
of India. The tables are liable to variation, and it should be noted that the pay ot members 
of the Indian Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for subscription towards 
annuity 

Fay per Annum 
He. 


Viceroy and Governor-General 2,56,000 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 27,000 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to Viceroy 18,000 

Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India . . • . . . . . . . . * 1,00,000 

Military Secretary tc Gommander-in-Chief in India 18,000 

Members (6) of the Governor-General’s Council 80,000 

President, Railway Board 60,000 

Member, Railway Board 48,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in tbe Army and Public Works and Legisla- 
tive Departments 42,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Revenue and 

Agriculture, Commerce and Industry and Education Departments 48,000 

Educational Commissioner 33,000 to 36,000 

ComptroUer and Auditor-General 54,000 

Coniioller of Currency .. .. .. 36,000 to 42,000 
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Salaries of Chief Officers. 


Pay pet 
Annum. 


Ra 


2 Accountants-Oeneral, Class I 

3 „ „ „ II .. . 

4 „ „ III .. 

1 Commissioner of Excise and Salt . 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 


83.000 

80.000 

27.000 

30.000 
42,000 to 48,000 


2 Postmasters-General 80,000 

2 „ ,» 27,000 

3 „ .. 24,000 

3 „ „ 21,000 


1 Director, Geological Survey of India 24,000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments 27,000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Home De- 
partments 24,000 


Superintendent of Port BiaIr 80,000 to 36,000 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 36,000 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence 36,000 


1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Forests 31,800 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India 36,000 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India 21,000 to 24,200 

1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service 36,000 

1 Director-General of ArchflBOlogy in India 20,400 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 1,28,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 18,000 

Surgeons to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 12,000 

Military Secretary and Alde-de-Camp to Governors of Madras. Bombay, and Bengal. . 12,000 

Bishop of Calcutta 45,075 

Bishop of Madras 25,600 

Bishop of Bombay 25,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal 72,000 


Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh . . 60,000 

Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (15), Madras (6), Bombay (6), and the 

United Provinces (6) 48,000 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab . . . 48,000 

„ „ „ Burma 48,000 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), and Burma (4;, except Chief Judges .. .. 42,000 


7 Political Residents, 1st class 48,000 

8 „ „ 2nd class 33,000 

Political Officers on time scale 5,400 to 28,800 


Provincial Salaries. 

JV.B. — Acting and other allowances are not included in the salaries shown. 

Bengal. 


Governor 

3 Mearisefs of Council 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue 

5 Commissioners of Divisions 




. . 1,20,000 

64.000 

45.000 

85.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

3 Secretaries to Government 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 




45.000 

83.000 

. . . . 12,000 

1 Excise Commissioner 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutfo 

1 Deputy ditto 




24.000 

30.000 

.. 12,000 to 18,000 

i[l Collector of Customs, Calcutta 

12 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade . . 

3 „ .j 2nd 1, .. 

4 .1 i» 8rd r* .. 


• • 

e • 

m 

, . . . 24,000 

.. 27,000 

.. 21,600 
« .. 18,000 
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Pay per 
Atmum. 
Uh. 


10 Joint Maglstratcn and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade 10,800 

17 „ „ „ ,. 2nd 8,400 

Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 4,800 to 6,000 


B District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
16 „ „ „ 2nd „ 

) 7 „ „ „ 3rd „ 

1 Chiet Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

5 Judges 

1 Advocate General . . 

1 Solicitor to Government 


36.000 

80.000 

24.000 

30.000 
12,000, 13,500 

15,600 and 16,800 

36.000 
60,000 


1 Registrar, High Court 24,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police 30,000 to 36,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction . . . . , . 24,000 to 30,000 

1 Private Secretary to H. E The Governor . . . . . . , . . . . 18,000 

1 Director of Agriculture 18,000 

I Direetxir of I^nd Records 20,600 

1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue 18,000 


Bihar and Orissa. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

3 Members of the Executive Council 60,000 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue 42.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 

2 Secretaries to Government . . . . . . . . , , . , . . . . 27,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

5 Commissioners 35,000 

10 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 27,000 

11 „ „ 2nd 21,600 

12 „ „ 3rd „ 18,000 

11 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grjide .. .. .. .. 10,800 

n „ „ „ 2nd 8,400 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 4,800 to 6,000 

2 District and Sessions Judges, let grade 36,000 

5 „ „ 2nd „ 30,000 

7 „ „ 3rd „ 24,000 

1 Commissioner of Excise and Salt 17,280 

1 Director of Land Records and Surveys . . .. . .. .. 21,600 

1 Director of Agriculture 18,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . . . 80,000 to 86,OOo 

1 Director of Public Instruction 24,000 


Assam. 


1 Chief Commissioner 

2 Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 

6 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

27, 000 and 21,600 

7 ,, j, 2nd „ . « . . . . 

7 „ ,, 3rd ,, • • . . • . 

4 Assistant „ Ist „ 

4 ,, „ 2nd „ 

— If » 3rd ,, . . . . . . 

5,400 to 6,000 

2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 

1 Inspector-General of Police * 

1 Director of Public Instruction 

1 Director of Land Records and Agriculture 

1 Excise Commissioner « , , . , . 

21,600 



Salaties of Chief Opceirs. 


5^t 

pay per 
Annum. 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Qovcrnnient 36,000 

2 Members of the Board of Revenue 42,0OO 

2 Secretaries to Government 20,000 and 22,000 

1 Secretary to Board of Revenue 27,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 13,600, 12,000, and 12,000 

9 Commissioners of Divisions 35,000 

1 Commissioner for Kumaon 30,000 

1 Opium Agent 30,000 to 36,0OO 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 27,00o 

17 „ 2nd 22.000 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 22,OOo 

16 „ „ 2nd „ 20,000 

14 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 12,000 

8 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 9,600 

21 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 8,400 

-Assistant „ „ ;, 4,800 to 6,000 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon 12,000, 12,000 and 18,000 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow 12,000 

1 Superintendent, Dohra Dun . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18,000 


1 Judicial Commissioner 42,000 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners ..38,000 and 40,000 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 36,000 


6 

7 


io 


(I 

*» 


•> f* 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

&th 


30.000 

27.000 

22.000 
20,000 


1 Registrar, High Court 19,200 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30,000 to 36,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction . . 24,000 


Punjab. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 


3 Secretaries to Government .. .. .. .. .. ,.18,000,18,000 and 21,600 

3 Under Secretaries to Government .. 9,600, 12,000 and 12,000 


I 1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police .. .. 33,600 

' 1 Under Secretary, Educational Department 21,000 

I 2 Financial Commissioners . • . > • . 42,000 

2 Secretaries to Fmancial Commissioner 12,000 and 15,600 


5 Commissioners 33,000 


14 

14 

14 

14 


Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
„ „ 2iid „ 

»» 3rd „ 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 


14 

2 

4 


„ 2nd 

»» 3rd 

Divisional Judges, 1st grade 
»• »> 2nd II 


99 

99 


8,400 

6,000 

33.000 

30.000 


„ „ 4th „ 21,600 

1 Sub-Judge and Judge, Small Cause Court, Simla 15,000 

1 B^glstrar of the Chief Court 15,000 

1 Legal Remembrancer . . . . 27,000 


1 Inspector-General of Police 

1 Director of Public lostroction 21,600 



%<ji Salaries 0/ Chief Officers-, 

Pit per 
Aumm. 
lUi. 


1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


18 

18 

18 

12 

13 

10 

52 


1 


1 


2 

8 

1 

I 


Lieutenant Governor 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Secretaries ;; 

Undersecretaries 

Assistant Secretaries 

Financial Commissioner 

Settlement Commisstoner and Director of Land Records 

Depdty Director of Land Records 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

Director of Agriculture 

Commissioners of Divisions 


.. 1 , 00,000 
86,000 
27,000 

12,000, 10,200, 8,400 
. . 12,000 and 8,520 
. . . . 42,000 

. . . . 33,000 

19,200 
21,600 
21.600 

. . . . 83,000 


Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
2nd „ 

. ;; 8rd ,. 

Assistant „ Ist „ 

2nd „ 

8rd „ 

4tb „ 

Judicial Commissioner 
Divisional Judges, Ist grade .. 

,, ,, 2nd ,, • * 

,, ,, 8rd ,, . . 

,, 4th „ , , 

District „ 

Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
Government Advocate . • 


27.000 
21,600 

. . 18,000 

12.000 
8,400 
7,200 

5,400 to 6,000 
. . 42,000 

33.000 

30.000 

27.000 

. . 21,600 

18.000 
8,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


Central Provinces. 


1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 
1 

5 
11 
12 
12 


^el Commissioner 

Chief Secretary 

Secretaries 

Under- Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries 
Financial Commissioner . . 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 
t> ;> 2nd „ 

»i ff 8rd „ 


62,000 

38.000 

.. 19,800, 21,600 and 24,000 

31,800 and 34,000 

8,800, 10,400, 12,000 and 12,000 

7,400 and 11,760 

42,000 

33,000 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 


0 Assistant ;; Ist „ 

9 „ „ 2nd ,, 

"* »» f, 3rd ,, 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

4 Additional Judicial Commissioners 
12 District and Sessions Judges 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction .. 


. . 10,800 
8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 


86,000 
21,600 and 33,000 
. 27,000 to 33,000 
, 18,000 to 24,000 


Madras. 


3 Members of Council •. 

9 High Court Judges 
1 First Member, Board of Revenue 
1 Second Member ;; 

1 Third Member ;; 

1 Fourth Member 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 
1 Revenue Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government 

1 Private Secretary to Governor . . 

2 Under Secretaries to Goveniment 


64.000 

48.000 

45.000 

42.000 

36.000 

36.000 

45.000 

86.000 
80,000 
18,000 
12,000 
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M Adra s •^otUdt 


BSa 


1 Secretary to Commissioners of Land Revenues 
1 Secretary to the Commissioners of Snlt, &c. 

22 District and Sessions Judges 
1 Registrar, High Court 

1 Advocate General 

1 Government Solicitor 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court 


.. a. 18,000 to 21,600 

. . 18,000 to 21,600 
. . . . 24,000 to 86,000 

.. 18,000 to 21,600 

• • • • • a 21,600 

18,200 

24,000 


1 Commissioner of Coorg 
1 Resident in Travancore 
1 Inspector-General of Police 


24.000 
33,600 
30,000 to 86,000 


9 Collectors, 1st grade 
1 4 ,• 2nd ,, • • • 

1 President, Corporation of Madras 
6 Collectors, 3rd grade 


80,000 

27,000 

21,600 

21,600 


17 Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 
16 ,, ,, ,, 2nd „ 

16 „ „ „ 3rd ., 


- Assistant Collectors and Magistrates 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


4,800 to 
24^000 to 


14.400 

1(H800 

8,400 

6,000 

80,000 


Bombay* 


3 Members of Council 
1 Chief Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government . . 


1 Private Secretary to Governor * 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 

1 Inspector-General of Prisons 

1 Inspector-General of Police 

4 Commissioners of Divisions, including the (jommissioncr of Customs 

1 Commissioner in Sind 

1 Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . . 


64,006 

. . . . 45,000 

. . . . 37,500 

• • > > 80,000 

. . . . 18,000 

15,000 

. . 21,600 to 24,000 
. . 30,000 to 36.000 

..36,000 and 42,000 
. . . . 45,000 

. . . . 30.000 


13 Senior Collectors 27,000 

15 Junior „ 21,600 


9 

17 

18 


Assistant Collectors, Ist grade 
„ ,, 2nd ,, 


$9 

99 


tl 

Of 


3rd „ 
4th „ 


.. 14,400 

10,800 
8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 


1 Collector In Sind 

1 Assistant Commissioner in Sind . . 

1 Judicial Commissifner in Sind . . 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 


21,600 

18,200 

42.000 

86.000 


2 

6 

11 


District and Sessions Judges — Ist grade 

•S II 11 2nd „ 

II II I, 3rd „ 


30,000 

27,900 

21,600 


1 Piothonotary and Registrar, High Court 20,400 to 24,000 

1 Administrator General and Official Trustee 24,000 to 80,000 

1 Registrar, High Court 20,400 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court 24,000 


1 Remembrancer of Legal Affairs . . 

1 Government Solicitor 

I Advocate General 

I Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 


30.000 

80.000 

24.000 

86.000 


1 Resident and Senior Political Agent .• •« .. .. 27,000 

26 Political Of&ceis on time scale of pay 5,400 to 10«200 A 11,400 to 23,400 

I Director of Public Instruction 24,000 to 80iM 
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Industries Commission. 


A resolution Issued by the Government of 
India In May, 191ft, announct‘d the appointment 
of a Commission to examine and report upon the 
Oosslbilltles of further industrial development 
in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following ques- 
tions — (a) Whether new openings tor the pro- 
lltablo employment of Indian capital in com- 
merce and industry can be indicated ; {b) 
W bother and if so in what manner Government 
ran usefully give direct cncouragf inent to the 
itidustilal development: (1) By rendering tech- 
nical advice more treely available , (2) i)y the 
demonstration of the pracileal possibility on a 
commercial scale of partieulai industiiet,, (3) by 
affording diiccfly or inairtctly fliiancial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which arc not iiKornpatible nith 
the existing ilsral olicy of the Govemmtni oi 
India. 

Subjects Excluded.— The original Ueso- 
lution expressly dnected that eeitain matters 
should be excluded fiom coiisUeration. In 
framing the terms of re le rente, said the llesolu- 
tion, it has been found necessary to t x< hide two 
matters from the scope ol (lie Commission’s 
labouis. In the flist place any conhidciation 
of the pn'sent fiscal policy of the Government 
ot India lias been excluded from its enquiries. 
In the next place it was not proposed that the 
Commission should re-exuimiie those asiK'cts ot 
technical and industrial education ninth have 
recently been dcolt nith by a cominittte woik- 
Ing In England and India, whose leports are 
at present under the consideration of the Go\- 
ernmentof India. 

Personnel. — 'J’hc Commission, as originally 
appointed, consisted ol thelollow'iiipgtiitlemiii : 
President Sir T. H. lloUand. Members. — Mr. 
Chatterton, Sir Fa/ulbhoy Curriinbboy Ebra- 
hiin, Mr. E Hopkinson, Mr. C E Low, C s , 
Pandit Mad on Mohan Mala viy a. Sir R N Miik- 
kerjee, the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
F II. Stewart and SirD. J.Tata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to serve on 
account ot ill-health . 

Mr. E. Hopkinson w'as compelled for the 
same reason to retire 

The commission met in October 1916 and 
proceeded on tour, hut in February 1917, the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Ifolland to the 
presidency of the newdy constituted Indian 
Munitions Board necessitated an interruption of 
the Commission *!» woik for some months. Q’lie 
tour was resumed in November, 1917. Sir 
Thomas Holland presided over the oi)einng 
session in Bombay, after winch he left the 
Commission and retuincd to his duties on the 
Munitions Board. The presidency of the com- 
mUsiOD was assumed by Sir Rajendranath 
Miikerji. 

The Report 

The Report of tlie Commission, which was 
issued in October 1918, is summarised : — 

It is Important to note that the constructive 
propo.'>alb depend on the acceptance of tw'o 
principles (1) that in future Government must 
play au active part in the industrial develop- 
ment of tho country, with the aim of making 


India moic self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and (2) that it is impossible ior Govern- 
m(‘nt to undertake that part, unless provide 
with adequate administrative equipment an 
forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advise 

With these principles in mind, it will he con- 
venient first to glance at the administrative 
machinerj’^ w^hith the Commission proposes and 
then to examine the work which It is intended 
to do The admini>.tratm‘ propo'^als include 
the creation ol iraptnal and provincial depart- 
nniils of Industiics and ol an Imperial Indus- 
tinil ScTvice. The imperial department w'ould 
be in charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Exc- 
euiive Council, assisted by a board ol three 
members entitled the Indian Industries lioard 
and be responsible lor the industiial policy of 
Government and the inauguration and cairjing 
out ot a uniform programme ot industrial 
developmimt throughout the country The 
actual administrative w'ork would be almost 
entirely dc'Ceiitraliscd and W’ould devolve on 
liocal Gov( rnmeiitF The performance ol these 
eluties w'ould necessitate the employment ol a 
l.iig(‘ stall ol oiheers wliose qualifications would 
primarily dejiend upon a knowledge of mechani- 
cal engineering , and the formation of an Im- 
perial industrial Seiviceis suggested in ord( r to 
safeguard Government against the dangers and 
difhcultns ol casual recruiting This service 
w'ould consist maiiilv ot mechanical engineers 
and engineering t( chnologists the majority ot 
whom would be employed und(*r the Loe:al 
Governments. The headquarters ol the I)c- 
jiartmcnt and of the Board should bo with the 
Government ol India. 

The provincial departments would be adminis- 
tered by Directors of Industries, assisted by 
specialists and technical advisers who would 
usually be seconded from imperial services lor 
work under the Loe*al Government. A provin- 
cial Director would tlius be able to develop 
the industries ol his province wuth the help ol 
competent engineers and scientists He would 
be advi-ed by a provincial lioard of Industries 
I oniposed mainly of iion-olllcials and he should 
liold the post ol a secretary to Govi'rnment to 
secure exiJuditioUb and clfective despatch of 
woik. 

Future Possibilities.-^It now remains to 
consider the work which this oiganisation is to 
e.mv out and the conditions oi India which 
r. luler essi'iitial a policy ol active luti rvention 
on tin* part ol Government in the industrial 
allairs oi the country The first chapter'^ 
ol the rejiort deal with India as an Industrial 
(oiintry, her pn'sent i>osition and her potenti- 
alilKs. Tiiey show how little the march of 
mcMle'rn industry has affected the great hulk 
ol the Indian population, which remains en- 
gro ^sed in agriculture, winning a bare subsistence 
troin the soil by antiquated methods of culti- 
vation. Such changes as have been wrought 
111 rural areas arc the effects of economic rather 
than of indu-) trial evolution. In certain centres 
the progress of western industrial methods is 
discernible ; and a number of these arc described 
. in order to present a picture oi the conditions 
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under which industries arc carried on, attention 
being drawn to the shortage and to the general 
inefllciency of Indian labour and to tlie lack of 
an indigenous supervising agency. Proposals 
are made for the better exploitation of the fon^sts 
and ftsh(‘ri»'s. In discussing the industiial 
deficiencies of India, the report shows how un- 
equal the development of our industrial system 
has been. Money has been invested in coni- 
inercc rather than industries, and only thosr 
industries have been taken up winch apju'aied 
to olfi'r sate and t'asy profits Previous to the 
war, too ready reliance was placed on lni]>oils | 
from overseas, and this hat)it was fostered by 
the Gov(*rnmcnt practice of purchasing stores 
in England India prodnei'S nearly all the raw 
materials necessary for the rt' quire iiu'iits ol u 
modern community ; but is unable to manu- 
facture many of the articles and materials 
ess(‘ntial alike in times of pi^ace and war. For 
instance, her groat textile industries are depeii- 
di'ut upon supplies ot imported machinery and 
would have to shut down if command of the 
seas were lost It is vital, therefore, for Govern- 
ment to ensure the establishment in India of 
those industri(‘s whose ab'^(‘nce exposes us to 
grave danger in event ot war Tiie riqioit 
advocates the introduction of modern methods 
ot agriculture and in particular of labour-saving 
machinery Greatc'r elhcii'uev in cnlthation, 
and in preparing produce lor the marke t would 
follow, labour now waste fully einjiloycd would 
b(‘ set Ire'e tor industries, and the estalilishment 
of shops for the manulacture and repair ol ma- 
chinery would lead t o the growth of a huge* e*ngi- 
ne'ering industry Alter examining the resoureM s 
for generating powe-r, the re'jiort says the* coal 
of India IS gemerallv of a poor quality and the 
radius within whicii it can be economically used 
is accordingly limite'd Moreove*r, the exte'iision 
of rae*tallurglcal ineiiistrles already staited 
involves a se'Verc attack on our visible sup- 
plies of cooking coal. The Commission re‘Com- 
ni£*nds a special survey of the* coal position in 
India The oil fields of Buniia are* being rapidlv 
draine*d and no othe-rs of equal value have be en 
proved. Wind i)OWe*r is too inteTinittent ior 
industrial use. Attention should be directed 
to more economical me'thods ot using wood 
fuel, and new materials for industrial alcohol 
should be investigate'd The harne*ssing of 
water power appears, howeve r, to afford a moie* 
re-liabltj source ot e*nergv, especially with a view 
to the development of the*rmo-electric indus- 
tries ; and Government is urge'iitly enjomed to | 
undertake a hydrographic survey in order to 
determine the place-s which offer possibilities 
for the establishment of hydro-electric instal- 
lations. 

The Indian in Industries. — The next chap- 
ters deal with “The Indian in Industries” 
They discuss measures de*signed to improve the 
etficiency of the Indian aitisan and to encour- 
age the educated Indian to take part in 
industrial enterprise It is shown that the 
relative lowni'ss of wages paid to Indian 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative 
inefficiency of the individual Indian workman. 
The Commission assigns three causes for this 
inefficiency, viz , the absence of education, the 
prevailing low standard of comfort and the 
effects ot preventible disease. The Commission 
expressed itsell in favour of universal primary 
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education, but considers that it would be unfair 
and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, 
which devolves rather upon tin* State and local 
authorities. }hit education ol a technical kind 
is also require d and tin* method of instruction 
be followed will varv for \yOrker8 in organised 
and for workers m cottage industries, the latter 
of whom, it may be remark'd, considerably 
exceed the foiiner in number** For cottage* 
iiidustri(*s tile (Commission jnojKisi's an efficimt 
system ot ('diication in iiulustiial schools ad- 
iidnisteK d by head masteis w ith practical know- 
ledge ot the industries taught, and controlh d 
by the Departun nts ot Indnstiies The extin- 
sion of marketing faciliths must go hand In 
hand with the t(*aching ot improved processes. 
In the case ot oigani‘-ed industiii'S mechanical 
engineering is takdi as a typical Instance, and 
the proposals include tin* establishment ot a 
systc'in ot organised appn'iitici ship tor a period 
ol lour or five y('ars, with jirac’tical training in 
tin* workshops and theon'tical instruction in 
attached teaching institutions. 

Tlie Commis'-ion places bt tter housing in the 
forefront ot its recoinnu'ndations to raise the 
standard ot comfort of the Indian artisan. Sub- 
ject to C(*rtain safeguards. Gov(*rninent should 
Use its ]) 0 W('rs under tin* Land Aeqiiisition Act 
to acquin site s torindiistrial dwi'llings, and land 
so acquired should lx* ka*^ed to iinployeis *>n 
easy terms Spec uil renn dn's are jiropo'^ed lu 
the case oi Eombay, where the problems ot 
congestion arc nnniuc*. Gem'r.il measuns ot 
wellan work among iactoiy ( mployccs are abo 
suggested and sjx eial attention should be imid 
to the iinprov«'mi'Tit of public In'alth The 
elimination of such dneases as hookwoim and 
malaria, which are pre* valent almost eviiv- 
where in India, would add (norinously to the 
fuoductive capacity ol tin* Indian labourer 
The genc'ial aversion from industrial pursuits 
of the ( diicated Indian is aserilx d to ii(>reditnr\ 
predisjiosition accdituati'cl by an nnpraethul 
system of education A comph'te revolution 
in the existing nnthods of training is pro- 
Iioscd. For inaiiipiilativc industries, such ns 
meohaiiieal engimenng, an apprenticeship 
system, similar to that suggested lor artisans 
should be adopted Tlie youth who aspires 
to become a fore man or an I'ligineer, must learn 
to take off his coat at tlie start and should serve 
a term ot appreiiticu ship in the workshops, 
suiipleincnted by courses of theoretical instruc- 
tion. At the conclusion of this period of training 
ho may be allowed to specialise in particular 
subjects For non-manipulativc or opera- 
tive Industrie s, on the other hand, the teaching 
institution should be the main training ground, 
though practical experience is also necessary. 
Special proposal* are mode for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establish- 
ment of two imperial colleges is adjimbrated, 
one for the highest grade of engineering and the 
other lor metallurgy. To ensure the 
maintenance of close relations between the 
training institutions and the world of industry 
the general control of technical education 
should be transterred to the Department of 
Industries. 

Government intervention.—Thc remain- 
ing chapters of the report deal more spe- 
cifically with Government intervention in 
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industries. Goveminent clung long to the 
tradition of hiMMz faire in industrial matters; 
but when in recent years it attempted to play 
a more active part in industrial development, 
its efforts were rendered futile by the absence 
of scientific and technical advice to assist it In 
estimating the value of industrial propositions, 
and by the lack of any suitable agency to carry 
out approved proposals. To re-medy the first 
of these d(‘fects, a reorganisation of the existing 
scientific services is advocated, in such a way as 
to unite in imperialservices, classified according 
to science subjects, ail the scattered workers 
now engaged in the provinces on isolated tasks 
Eules are suggested to govern the relations 
between the members ot these services and 
private industrialists seeking advice . The situ- 
ation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment Of these services are 
questions for the decision of which the Commis- 
sion considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which 
Government must be equipped and some of the 
functions which that machinery will enable it to 
p(*rform liave already been described , but there 
are many other directions in which the develop- 
ment of industries can be stimulated. TJseiuI i 
and up-to-date information on commercial and j 
industrial matters is essential both for Govern- I 
ment and for private merchants and industria- j 
lists. A scheme is propounded for collecting I 
such information and for mining it available i 
to the public through offici'rs of the Department 
of Industries. The purchase of Government 
stores in the past has been conducted in such 
a way as to handicap Indian manufactures in 
competing for orders and to retard industrial 
development in India. The 0/ommission proposes 
that the Department of lndustri(>s should be 
in charge of this work and that orders should 
not be placed with the Stores Dejiartment ot 
the India Office until the manufacturing capabi- 
lities of India have first been exhausted. A 
chapter is concerned with the law of land 
acquisition and enunciates principles in accord- 
ance with which Government might compul- 
sorily acquire sites for industrial undertakings , 
in another, the various methods by which Gov- 
ernment might render dirc'ct technical aid to 
industries are explained. The Ciominission con- 
siders that ordinarily Government itself should 
undertake manufacturing ojicrations only lor 
the production of lethal munitions. The 
administration of the Boiler Acts, the Mining 
Eules and the Electricity Act, the employment 
of Jail labour, the prevention of adulteration, 
patents, and the registration of business names, 
of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters 
which are specifically dealt with. In the opinion 
of the Commission the compulsory registration 
of partnerships is practicable and the question 
should be examined by Government with a view 
to legislation. 

Small and Cottage Industries.— Industrial 
co-operation is discussed with reference to 
small and cottage industries ; and the vexed 
question of railway rates on industries is 
considered. The Commission thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been 
prejudicial to industrial development and 
that the position requires careful examination 
with a view to the removal of existing anomalies. 


In particular it should be possible to increase 
the rates on raw produce for export and on 
imports other than machinery and stores for 
industrial use. The addition of a commercial 
member to the Eailway Board and the better 
representation of commercial and industrial 
interests at the Eailway Conference would help 
to secure a more equable system of rating. The 
improvement of waterways and the formation of 
a Waterways Trust at Calcutta are alsoiuoposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorga- 
nisation of Indian capital and its shyness in 
coming forward for industrial development. 
There is no lack of money in the country, yt t the 
industrialist cannot obtain the use of it except 
on terms so exorbitant as to devour a large part 
of his profits. Then is a crying necessity lor the 
extension of banking facilities in the inofustil. 
The Commission is disposed to favour the esta- 
blishment of an industrial bank or banks , but it 
considers that the appointment of an expert com- 
mittee is necessary to deal with this subject and 
ask Government to take action at an early date. 
As an ‘interim ' measure, a scheme is popounded 
for the provisions of current finance to middle 
class industrialists, by which the banks would 
open cash creditsin favour of applicants approved 
by the Department of Industries on the guaran- 
tee of Government. Various other methods of 
flnancialassistance by Government are suggested, 
in particular the provision ot plant for small and 
cottage industries on the hire-purchase sysUm. 

Position summed up. — To sum up, the 

Commission finds that India is a country rich in 
raw materials and in industrial possibUitiis, but 
poor in manufacturing accomplishment. The 
deficiencies in her industrial systi m are such as 
to render her liable toforeign penetration in time 
of peace and to serious dangers in time of war. 
Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason 
capable of vast improvement. She relies almost 
entirely on foreign sources forforemc n and super- 
visors ; and her inlelUgentsxa have yet to de V( lop 
a right tradition of industriali'-m. Her stons 
of money lie inert and idle. The necessity ot 
securing the economic safety of the country and 
the inability ot the people to secure it without 
the co-operation and stimulation oi Government 
impose, therefore, on Government a policy of 
emei^etic intervention in industrial affairs, and 
to discharge the multifarious activities w’hich 
this policy demands, Government must be pro- 
vided with a suitable industrial equipment in the 
form of imperial and provincial departments of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is estimat- 
ed at Es. 86 lakhs ; they involve a capital expen- 
ture of Es. 150 lakhs, mainly on educational 
institutions, and a further capital outlay of 
Es. 66 lakhs is anticipated for future develop- 
ments. The Commission considers that this 
expenditure may be worked up to at the end of 
a period of 7 years. 

Pandit Malaviya appended a minute of dissent 
objecting to the appointment of an Industrial 
Service and recommending the enlistment of 
the necessary staff for a term of years. 

Pending the formal constitution of the 
Industries Department the work is being 
carried on by Sir Thomas Holland. President 
of the Munitions Board. 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star of India was Instituted i 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, | 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 1 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on ' 
Princes or Cliiefb of India, or upon British ruI>- 
jects for important and loyal service rerulercd to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years In the department of the Secretary , 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, | 
a Grand Master (the Vieeroy of India), the first ! 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders , 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights CommaiuIiTS, and tlie | 
third class of two hundred Comiianions, exclu- , 
Bi\e of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as i 
ccitain additional Knights and Companions. , 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- ' 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches . 
tied together m satire, of tlie united red and ' 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; , 
nil enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (ii) I’he Star of a j 
Knight Grand Commander is eomposed of rays ' 
of gold issuing from a centre, havmg thereon a ■ 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a , 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the , 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Ord^'r, , 
Heaven* s Light our Guide, also in diamond'^ ' 
'I'hat of a Knight Commander is somewliat 1 
different, and is described below, (lii) 'I’hc 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty . 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Eftigv thereon, set in a ' 
jierfoiated and ornamental oval, containing the | 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five j 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with w'hite, and fastened 
w'lth a cordon of white silk w’lth blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe tow'ards either edge, and 
IS worn from the riglit shoulder to the lett side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck ! 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours i 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and I 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, I 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays i 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, mscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order H. I. M. The 
King. 

^ Grand Master of the Order :~His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India, the Right Honourable Baron Chelmsford, 

19 


of India. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

Prince Loui«t d’AronlxTCf 
Hon i/eivnil JlH Mnie'>ty Chowl.i M.iha Vaji 
raviiilh, king of Siam 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

IT M. the Queen Empiess 
II R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 

II H, tlic Gaekwar of Bai oda 
II. JI. the Maharana of Udaipur 
1 1 IT the Maharajah of Jaipur 
II II the Maharaja of rra\ancorc 
Tlie Marquis of lainsdowne 
Baion Reay 

11. IT the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
ll. H the Maharaja of Kohlapur 
II. H the Maliaraja of Gwalior 
liOid Hams 

11 H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Baron Maedonnell 

Kail Curzon of Keddicston 

liaron Sandhurst 

Lord George Hamilton 

11. IL the Raja of Cochin 

Ikiion Amptlull 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Sliam'^hor Jung of Noj a I 

il li the Maharaja of On liha 

II n. the Maharaja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of IVnshnrst 

II H. the Begum of Bho]>al 

Sir Steuart Baylev 

Sir Dennis Eitz-Patnck 

Sir Dighton Probyn 

liaron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Law ley 

Sir John Hewett 

II H the Maharaja of Bikaner 

11 If. Maha Kao of Kotah 

General Sir O’Moore Cteatrh 

General Sir Edmund G( org(‘ Barrow 

If JI the Raja of K'apur1,hala 

ff II the Ki/am of Jlydeiabad 

H H the Aga Khan 

n H the iMaw'ab ol Tonic 

H If the Maharao oi (’utdl 

Baron Carmnhail ol Skilling. 

liaron PeiiMand. 

liaron Wilhngdon 

H E Sir Charles Monro. 

H H Maharao Raja of Bundi. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir Henry Edward Stokes 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Maj -Gen. Sir Oliver Richardson Newman h 

Sir Frederick William Richards Fryer 

H n. Maharao of Sirohl 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine llbert 

H. H. Maharao of Bondi 

Sir William Mackworth Young 
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Sir Charles James Lyuli 

Sir William John Cuuniiigliam 

Sir Richard Udny 

Colonel Sir Howard Melliss 

Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 

Sir James Digges La Touche 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbothain 

Sir James Montcath 

Lieut.-Col Sir Honald Rolx'rtson 

Sir Andrew Henderson Leitli Fraser 

Sir Hugh Shakespcar Barnes 

Sir William Roe Hooper 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Thomas Raleigh 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martiiidalc 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfyide Fuller 

H. H. Raja of Chamba 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 

Sir Thomas William Holderness 

Sir Lancelot Haro 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Raj Rana of Jhalawar 

Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahangirabad; 

Oudh 

Sir James Wilson 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

U. H. Raja of Jmd 

Sir Henry Erie Richards 

Sir Gabriel Stokes 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir James Lyle, Baron Inclieape 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Duulop-Smith 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Seliin Porter 

Sir Spencer Ilarcourt Butlei 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

H. II. Maharaja of Ki&hangarh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Douie 

Sir James Scorgie Meston 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir George Casson Walker 

n. H. Maharaja of Dhar 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 

H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir George Head Barclay 

General Sir James Willcocks 

Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ah Imam 

Sir D. C. Baillie 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Soloman 

G»al. Sir W. R Birdwood. 

Sir Sundaram Aiyar Si\aswnmi Aiyar 


I Sir Frederick William Duke 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
fl. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 
H H Maharaja of Sirmur 
Sir William Henry Clark 
Sir William Sh'vonson Meyer 
General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgerlcy 
Sir Harrington Vcmey Lovett 
Sir Robert Wood burn Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Lieut.-Col Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir C. H. A. Hill 

H II. Maharaja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb P.tvar 
Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja Bahadur of Cooeh-Bchar 
M H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
H. H The Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E Younghusband 
Sir T. Morrisou 
Major-Gen. G M. Kirkpatrick 
Major Gen R. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers liowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhiraj a Mnharnwal Sir 
.Towahir Singh Baliadiir of .Teisaljnir 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fra*H'r 
Sir John Stratliedan Oamphell 
Sir Frank (jeorge Slv 
II. H.the Maharaja of Batia 
H H the Maliaraj Rana ol Dholpiir 
Sir William Vmec'iit 
Sir Tliomas Holland ' 

Lieut. General Sir William Raine Mar‘<lKill 
Sir James Bennett Bninyati* 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Sir G Carmichael 
Dr Sir M E Sadler 
The Right Hon'ble Lord Soulhbormicrh 
1 lent -Colonel Maharaja Dalat Singhji of l iar 
The ITon’blc Diwan Bahadur P Uainvop.il 
Adianyar 
R. Nathan 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Lieut -Col. William Dickinson 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 

Major-Gen. Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Major-Gen. Henry Wylie 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Lieut -Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 

Raja Plan Mohan Mukharji of Uttaijiara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

CoL Cliarles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry Merk 

Chhatrapati, Jagirdar of Alipura 

Col. John Clerk 

James Richard Naylor 

Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shahzadpur 

CoL George Herbert Trevor 

Col. Frederick J. Home 

Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Jervolse Athelstane Baines 

Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 

Alan CadeU 

Arthur Forbes 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

James Fairbairn Finlay 

Joseph Parker 
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Charles Walter Bolton 

Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 

Surg.-Gen. James Gleghorn 

Col. Thomas Gracey 

Col. James Aloysius Miley 

Sir Henry Babington Smith 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison Jaihes 

James Knox Spence 

Charles William Odlmg 

Alexander Walmesley Cruick shank 

DaTid Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Sir Edward Kichard Hehry 

Lucas White EiUg 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzcll Chalmets 

Surgn.-Gen. David Sinclair 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Lt -Col. John Muir Hunter 

Richard Gillies Hardy 

Herbert Charles Fanshawo 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwm 

Liout.-Gon. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richaidton 

Robert Burton Buckley 

Arthur Frederick Cox 

Charles Oerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

Ma]or-Gcn. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

Wilham Chailcs Maepherson 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander l^awreiK e Montgoine j 

Lt.-Gen Henry Dovetou Hutehiiuson 

Raja of Burdwati 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Raja Badan Singh of Malaudh 

Col. James White Tliurburu 

Alfred Biercton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bulteel Irwin 

Col James Bird Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlchr 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vesscy Fitzgerald 

Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Bairow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 

Percy Comyii Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghu‘-band 

Major-General Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Col. Henry Fmnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambart Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Sir Edward Douf^s Maclagan 
Raja Madho Lai of Benares 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Herbert 
Sir Ashutosh Mukharji 
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Maj -Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakmgtci 
Hawkes 

Dr. Sir Rash Behari Ghosc 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Frcer-Smlth 

Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

HaviUand Le Mesurier 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Major-General Reginald Henry Mahdn 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Henry Walter Badock 

James Mollison 

Sir Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goument 
Herbert LOveiy Ealcs 
Frederick Bcadon Bryant 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levingc 
Robert Nathan 
Lieut. -Col Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Ca&son 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mabadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
George Seymour Curt-is 
Brevet-Lieut -Colonel Clive Wigiain 
Herbert Thompson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Surgeon -Gen eial Wilham Burney Banncriiian 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
(Hlbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut -Col Phillip Richard Thoinhagh Gurdon 
Khan Zulilkar Ah Khan of Maler Kotla 
Surgeon- Gi'iicral George Fiantib Angelo Harrib 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommclm Hankiu 
Fandoonji Jamshcdji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles IMulcs 
H. H. Raja Bije Chand, Rafa of Bil.ispur 
l^ieut -Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
laeut -Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnlmm 
Col Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour 
Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karansinghji Vajirajji 
Col. Alain Charticr de Lotbinicre Joly do 
Lotbmiero 

Major-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lieut -Col Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Sir Abbas Ah Baig 

Osw'ald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col G. G. Glflard 

P W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakhatsinghji Kesnsinghji Thakor Saheb of 
SayU 

Paul Gregory Melitus 
Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
Hon. Maj. Nawabzada Obaidullah Khan 
William Ogilvie Horne 
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William Harrison Moreland, o.l.E. 

Diwan lihdr. Ghaubc Eaghunath Das, of Kotab 
Cbl. Lcfetock Uamilton Eeid 
Surg.-Gcn. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
lion. Lieut. -Col. Eaja of Lambagraon 
Lionel Davidson 
George Carmichael 

Llcut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacKabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
Heniy Venn Cobb 
Henry Wheeler 

Sardar Daljit Singh of Juliundor 

Lt.-Col. Itaj Kumar J3ir Hikram Singh 

Walter Maude 

Sir Bcriram 8, Carey 

Sir Micliael Ncthcrsolc 

Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

William James Keid 

Mysoie Kanthara] Urs 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John (’ornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

S M Edwardt'S 

N. D Beatson-Bcll 

Lt.-Col ¥ H. Elliott 

Jit -Col A B. Dew 

W. M iJciiiey 

11. 1 Keeling 

A H Grant 

H Sharp 

L C porter 

E II Seott 

Lieut -Col. J. W. E Douglab-Seotl Montagu 

Hear- Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadlei 

Laurenec Eobertson 

John Ghest Cuinming 

Lieut -Col Stephen liUshitiglon Aplin 

Sir James Housscniayuo DuBouUy 

John Barry Wood 

il E C Dobbs 

Col. L. A. C Gordon 

T. A. Chalmers 

E. Burn 

J. H. Kerr 

G. B. U. Pell 

Major-General W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. C. Kaye 

J’atriek James I’agan 

Col llorma^ji Edulji Baiiatvulla l.M S. 

Lt.-Col Jiawrenee imiU'V 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt -Col Harold Eentoii Jacob 

Lt -Col Francib Beville Prideuux 

lit.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col Hugh Whitchurch l*orry 

Henry Cecil Fcrard 

Charles Evidvn Arbuthnot Willialn Oldham 

Evan Maconochie 

Francis (^oope French 

Brevet Col C W. G. EicUardbon 

Lt -Col A P Trevor 

Horatio Norjnan Bolton 

liOUis James KeEohaw 

H. S. JiauTtnet 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bom pas 

M. M. S. Gubbav 
Maj.-Gen. E. Wapshare 
Brig-Gen. J. M WalGr 
Major General Sir A. S Cohbc 
Major Gencial J. C. Eiinington 

Mdjor General Sir John 1 letehci MacMuun 
Hie vet Colonel H. E. Uojiuood 


Brig. General E H. W Hughci 
Brig. General W. G. Hamilton 

I lent. Col. A. W. N. Tayloi 
Major A. J. Andeison 

Brig. General Theodoic Fras'»r 
Jiiig General W. N. Canijibcll 
Col Thomas A Hanison 
Major General L. C Dunstcrviile 
Hugh MtPbcison 
Jlciiiy Kraser llowaid 
Henry ^ubcr^ Hayden 
l.icut-(’ol HejbcitDes VoeUx 
The Shaikh ol Kow( it 
P E Cadell, 1 c s 
lit Col T. W Douglas 
Col C Maetagxait, 1 M S 
J P J’liompson, 1 c b 

E. Mereditli 

Jl. L Stc\en'5on, 1 c s. 

M E M(dita, Munster, Baroda Stale 
Lt -Col T. M llaig 

II C Eonnan 

C H Todhuntei, i C s, 

A P ?lufl iinian, ICS 

F. 0 Eo'-e 

•S H. Freeman' le, I c s 
l» W, Monie, 1 c s 

Officers op tue Oiideu, 

^Secretary, Sir John Wood 

Uegistrar^ Col. Sir Douglas F E Dawbon 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged m 1880, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an Indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions m any one year) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, commemorative of tlie 50th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chams; (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
havmg a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratricis Auapwits, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (iii) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Bfllgy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricia Aua^ 
pvcitSt surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (te) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin , lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
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white Bilk, with purpie silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribhon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
bmallor size : (&) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
arc all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears fiorn the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
binailer size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order : — The King, 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— Baron 
Chelmsford. 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The ea:-Emperor of Korea 

biiaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Slialkh of Moliam- 
mcrah and Dependencies. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord Reay 

The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdowue 
Lord Harris 
The Nawab of Took 
The Wall of Kalat 
Lord Sandhurst 
Maharaja of Karauli 
Thakur Sahib of Goinlal 
Thakur Sahib of Morvi 
Sir George Faudel-PhiUips 
The Maharaja of Benares 
Lord Curzon of Kcddleston 
The Maharaja of Jaipur 
The Maharaja of Orchha 
Lord Ampthill 
Maharao of Bundi 
The Maha Rao of Sirobi 
The Aga Khan 
The Maharaja of Travancore 
Lord Lamington 
The Begam of Bhopal 
Sir Edmond Elies 
The Nawab of Janjira 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
The Maharaja of Bikaner 
The Maha Rao of Kotab 
Lord Sydenham 
The Nawab of Rampur 
MaharaJ Sir Kishen Farshad 
Lord Hardinge 
Lord Carmichael 
Maharaja of Ka shmir 


Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbili 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan' 

The Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patula 

The Mir of Khairpur 

The Raja of Cochin 

Lord Pentland 

The Raja of Pudukottai 

Lord Willingdon 

Maharaja of Kolhapur 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bay ley 

Maharaja of Darbhanga 

LI H the Maharaja of Jiiid 

The Earl of Ronaldshav 

Sii Michael Francis O’Dwvi r 

Lt -Col Sir George Olal Roos-Ivt ppt 

Sir Gulam Muhammad All, J’rim » oi Aicot 

Maj-Gdi Sir Percy Zadiariali Cox 

II. H the Maharaja of Indore 

The Raja of Cochin 

Sir William Duke 

SirW. S Meyer 

Lieut (Temp. Captain) 0. A. Lloyd 
The Mahal aj a of Baroda 
The Maharaja of Alwar 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clemcnt-Thoraas 
H. E Shaikh Sir Hussein Kuli Khan Mokhber 
cd Dowlct, Persian Minister of Telegraphs 
Dr. Sven lledin 

'The Sultan of Shehr and Mokalla 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Amir-i-Akxam 
Cavalicre Filippo De’Filippi 
General Sii Baber Shumbhere Jung Bahadur, 
liana of Nepal 

11 L the Amir of Najd and Ilabsa and Katir 
General Sir Judlia Shumshcre Jung Bahadur, 
liana of Nepal 

Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bln All of 
Labej 

Su Alired Maitlneau • 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Suig.-Gcn. Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappcl 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir Arthur Baron Camock 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Sir Arthur George Maepherson 

Sir Henry Stuart Cunumgham 

llaja of Lunawara 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howortb 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll Olhvant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Col. Sir Henry Revenshaw ThuiUier 

Sir.Wm. R. Brooke 

Maharaja of Gidhaiir 

Lieut.'Gol. Sir Adelbert Cecil Talbot 

U. II. Maharaja of Ajaigarb 

Sir Henry William Bliss 
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Nawab of Loharu 

Sir John Jardine 

Eear- Admiral Sir John Hext 

Sir Manciierjee Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Uaja Sir Hamam Singh, Ahlu walla 

Sir S. Subramauiya Aiyar 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Uaja Dhira] of Siiahpura 

Sir Gaiigadhar Jiao Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Bicvet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col Sir John Walter Ottley 
H. Jl Uaja of Sailana 

Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusbaiid 
Major-General Sir James li. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugycu Wangchuk, Tongsa Pciilop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Frcdric Styles Philpin liClv 

Jjt -Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Gen. Sir Donald James Smi McLeod 

Maharaja of Balrainpur 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab of Hyderabad 

H. 11. Maharajadhiiaja of ixibhaiigaih 

liaja of Malimudabad 

Sir Trevredyn llashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morns Dam* 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwuu 
Sir Wilhelm Schhch 
Sir Theodore Morison 
Licut.-Gcn. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 
Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Arclidalc Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir MUlcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Raitt Cleveland 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 

Lieut -Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Housscmayiic DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukhaiji 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sitamau State 

Raj Saliib Sir Amarsmhji Banesinhji (Vankaner) 

Sir Ram Krishna Gopal Bliandarkar 

Sir Michael Filose 

Rear-Adm. Sr. Colin Eichaid Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wllmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vickrama Deo 
Rana Sir Shcoraz Singh ( U P ) 

H. H. Maharawat of Partabgarh 
U. H. Maharaja of Bijawar State, Buudel- 
khand 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Six Maro Aurel Stein 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis Henry Rutherford 
Drummond 

Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 
Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Chief of Jamkhandi 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macartney 
! Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
j Maj.-Gcn. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egt'rton 
Maharaja of Dinajpur. 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani 

Maharaja of Kasim bazaar 

Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Feridoonji Jamsh(‘dji, 0 P.I 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 

If IS Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Lieut -Col Sir Percy Molosworth Sykes 

Sir Edward Vere Jjcvinge 

Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh 

Sir Alexander HenderbOn Diai k 

Sir Sao Mawng 

H H Rjija Sir .Vrjim Singh of Naislngarh 
Captain Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Maluuh'o B Chatibal 
Sir Jaim s Walki 1 
j Mu /a Sii Abbas Ah Bam 
i 11 11 tl)(“ R.ija oi J>ilas])ur 
I Nawab Sir Sahib/.ada Abilul Qaivulu 
SardaT Sir Sham, sin r Singh 
I Major-(h‘n Sir Rali'igh (hlluit Lgtilon 
Ma|or-Gcn Sir Jli nrv D’Uib.iti J\(aiv 
Sir (horg<' Cunningham Buchanan 
Maior-Gcn Sir William George Luwu diet i.i\jjon 
Raja ot R.ijgarh 
Raja of Chamba 
j Rajii of Suk« t 
I Rana of Barwani 
' Raja ol Sonpur 
Capt Raja Sii Han Singh 
Sir John Barrv W ood 
Sir Bertram Sansjuarez Cany 
Sir Alfred Hamilton (iraiit 
Thakur Sahtb oi Rajkot 
Lt.-Col W. J Buchanan 
Lt -Col Raja Jaichaiid of Lambagraon 
Rear-Admiral D St. A Wake 
(J 10 Low, T C S. 

I Maharaj Knmai Bhojial Singh of Udaipur 
j Nawab Mii Sliang Shah, Kalat State 
I Sheik Isa Bm 41i, Chief ot Bahrein 
I Major General Sir WYndham KnighI 
Major Geneial Sir Yen' Bonamy Fane 
Major (General Sir Allred Hor-sfonl Bmgley 
1 Sii Gotlfrev Butler Hunter Fell 
I liicut -Geiicial Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major General Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Bcatson Bell 
Sir William Siuelair Man is 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Bhuja-ul-Mulk ot 
Chitral 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 
Sir James Herbert Scabrooke 
Baron Montague of Beaulieu 
Sir Herbert Guy Deering 
' Brigadier-General H. F. E. Froehiad 
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TJ<ni^ 1V1 >1 V Itajo (ihorpade, t’hiof ot Miidhol 
Tlio Ilon’blr Mr W Mjudo I. (' S 
Th(* Hon’blo lial liahadiir Sir Popln Kihlina 
I'lO'i.i', Kt 

I' M SI(‘^on^on Mooro, 1 (’ S 

Ex-Officio Companion (C. I. E.) 

Sir Couilcnay P. Ilbert 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Lauront Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Sehneidei 
Haji Mohammad Air Itais-ut-Tujj.ir 
J.iines Carrut liers Blie.i Ewing, 
lit -Col (Jhana BliiikrHlu 
Sh( ik Abdulla Bin Esa 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Ila vat Baud, ]*« i6i.\' 
(Jnlt 

Mil /a AM Karam Khan Slnijai, Ni/ain ot liandai 
Abb.i*^ 

Lieut Col I’.irt.ib Jung liab.uliir ILina 
Major \llrcd I’.iu! .laujiK's Ma^^^on 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
(ieoige Smith 

(’ol John H. Bivctt-Carnac 
Moscoe Jioequet 

Pierie Francois Henri Nanquette* 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvjan Luke 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
Charles Edward Pitman 
Bichord Isaac liruee 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley 
Lieut.-CoL Charles William Ow'cn 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Maiiee 
Maj.-Oenl. Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Rev. William Miller 
Benjamin Lewis Rice 
Mortimer Slopcr Howell 
Maj -Gen. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M n. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 
Rai Mehta Punna lialji 
I’he Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer All 
William James Maitland 
Col. Charles Wemyss Muir 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Frederick Thomas Granville W^alton 
Major.-Gen Charles Smith Macle.in 
Major-Gen James Cavan Berkeley 
Charles Henry Tawuey 
Henry Irwin 
Sir James L. Walker 
Surgn.-MaJ John Findlay 
Rayner Childe Barker 
Lieut -Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adanison 
Gen. William Percival Tomkins 
Berthold Ribbcntrop 
Langton P. Walsh 
Jeremiah G. Horsfall 
Edmund Neel 

Brevet Lieut -Col Sir George L. Holford 
Maj.-Gen. L. H. E. Tucker 
Ernest Octavius Walker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Poingdcstre Leigh 
Sii J Bampfylde Fuller 


; Sir William Turncrlsel I’hton-Dj er 
I Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
I Filward Horace Man 
1 Lieut.-Gen Sir G. L R Richard'5on 
I Paul Gregory Mehtus 

■ Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Cainac 'I'lunple 
Edward C S George 

Lt -Col. J. Manners Smith 
, Col Frank William Cliatteiton 
{ Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
1 Fazulbhai Visrani 
' Col 11 S Jarett 
! Aithur C. llankin 
' Vdatn (I 'J ytler 
Charles E Buckland 
\lexander B Patterson 

■ Harry A. Ac worth 

' Col C A Portcous 
, Col C T Lane 

Sir Steynlng W. Edgerlev 
Col W R Vi'ildmg 
Henry J. Stan>on 
Fredciick John Johnstone 
Col Samuel Haslet t Browne 
I Dr Hash Behan Ghosh 

■ Frank Henry Cook 
Francis Erskine Dempster 
Lieut -Col Jolm Shakespear 
laeiit -Col. James John Maileod 
Capt Norman Franks 

Sir William Eainsliaw CoopiT 
Maharaj Rajasliri Sankara Siil)l)'iivar 
Khan Baliadur Sir Naoioji IVstonji Vakil 
I Col. Russell Richard Pul ford 
Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 
' (V)I Robert Alexander Wauhope 
Edwin Darlington 
, Dr. Waldemar M Haffkinc 
' Hustamji Dhanjibhai Melita 
(hiarlcs Godoiplim William Hast mgs 
Khan Bahadur Manchoiji Riistamji DhoJu 
Col John Charles F Goidon 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
I Duncan James Maepheison 
John Canipiiell Arbiillmott 
! Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
j Henry Cecil Foraid 
j Robert Batson Joyner 
I Charles George Palmer 
Lieut -Col Samuel John Thomson 
, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna Bose 
P. C. H. Snow 

Hony. Lieut -Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 
' laciit -Col A. B Minehm 
W. T Van Somcren 
' (’hallos Still 
Col. U. K. McKay 
A. Izat 

Lieut -Col. W. B. Browning 
Lieut -Col J. J Jloldswoith 
Francis Jack Necdliani 
Robert Giles 

Visliwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Garnblo 
' Sir George William Forrest 
' Lieut.-Col. Frank Pophain Young 
i Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
John Sturrock 
John Stuart Beresford 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 
Edward Louis Cappell 
Sir Lancelot Haro 
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George Moss Harriott 
Frederick George Hiunton Trevor 
Diwaii Bahadur P. liajaratna Mndaliyar 
Sir Walter Charlcton Hughes 
Edmund Penny 
Henry Marsh 

Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Rai Bahadur Sir Railasb Chandra Basu 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Qoodndge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peilc 
Bertram Prior Standen 
Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smiih 

Col. John Crimmin 

Lieut -Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. William John Read Rainsford 

Col. Oswald Claude Radford 

Major-General George Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff 

Brig-General Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 

General Asaf All Khan 

Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

JIOTiy. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswami Rao 

Lieut -Col. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Qimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

laeut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col Q'homas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Sir Marsliall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Maj.-Oen. Francis Edward Archibald Chamioc 
Lt -Gen. Ernest De Brath 
Walter Bernard de Winton 
Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kcmball 
Edward Giles 
Havilland Le Mesurier 
Robert Nathan 

Lieut.-Col Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Miihammcd Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunra 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir Wilham Dickson Cruiokshank 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wenden 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai, Diwan of 
Kishangarh 

Robert Herriot Henderson 
Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, Kazilbash 


Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut -Col Montagu William Douglas 

Major-General Havelock Hudson 

Lieut.-CoL Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Searaander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut -Col Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Raja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William Rinnis Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward W^aller Stonev 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddmgton 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut -Col. W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
I David Bayne Horn 
Lieut -Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain 'I'homas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
PiRijirao Bapu Saheb G hatgc 
Henry Robeit Conway Dobbs 
Surg -Gen William Richard Browne 
Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Lionel Maling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
George Frederick William Thibaut 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col Alain Charticr de Lotbmiero Joly de 
Lotbmiei e 

Lieut -Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lieut -Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Brig-Genl. Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt -Col Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Darnell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Grcig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 
Edward Anthony Doran 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Lleut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbc 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Srimant Anandrao Gaekwar Frederick Palmei 
Thomas Henry Stillmgfleet Biddulpb 
Surgn -Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooko- 
Lawlcss 

Lt -Col. Alexander John Maunse MacLaughlin 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Lieut.-Col David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 

Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswam 
Aiyar 
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Jjieut.-Gon. William lUddcli Uirdwood | 

William Herbert Hobble ] 

Lleut.-Col. John Norman MacLeod i 

Hear- Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
iialph Bailer Hughea-Buller I 

l^ieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry ^ 

Lt.-Col. Francis Granville Bevdle , 

Diwau Bahadur Diwan Daya Kislion Kaul j 

Lieut.* Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut.-Colonel Denys Brooke Blakcway | 

Maung Bah-Too , 

Bngadior-Gencral Ernest William Stuait King' 
Macon oehy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spencer 
Charles Ernest Low 
t^ecil Ward Chicbele-Plowdcn 
William King- Wood 
Tacut -Col. Ilichmond Trevor Ciichtou 
Albert Claude Vcrrierea 
Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Cliariyar 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-dm Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Hal Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ch(»sh 
John Ncwlands 
Col. James Henry Elias Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell 
Montagu Sherard Dawes liuller 
Jaout.- Col. Stuart Geoige Kiio\ 

Edgar Thurston 
Rai Bahadur Buta Singh 
James Bennett Brunyate 
J'^rederick Jami'S Wilson 
Reginald Edward Enthovcu 
Col. Wilfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
N rittya Oopal Basu 
William Lochicl Berkeley Soutcr 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Didsbury Sheppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjore Madava Rao Auanda Rao 
J ohn Hubert Marshall 
Charles Michie Smith 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
Lt.-Col. George Grant Gordon 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chcncvix- Trench 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
Andrew Bigoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guider 
John Paul Warbarton 
James William Douglas Johnstone 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Slrai. i 
James Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Charles Bay Icy 
Rai Bahadur Lala Sheo Prasad 
Frederick William Johnstone 
Edward Gelson Gregson 
VViUiam Malcolm Hailey 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 
Lieut.-Col, Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lieut-C(d.^Arthur Prescott Trevor 
Lieat,-Col.* Bamsay Frederick Clayton Gor 1 )!■ 
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(’ol Cliaili*-, MacTaggait 
HojH'toun Gabriel St ikes 
Ijunit -Col Jieoriaiil Jlogei ^ 

Nauab Muhamm.ul Abdul MajiJ 
I.iidovu Charles Pul ter 
1 1 ( iiry Sharj) 

Mahamahopadliyava llara PiU'-ad Mnshtii 

lit -Col Allen M( Coii.ighi'V 

Nawab Kai.sar Kha 1 , Chiel of the M.ig.issi T'nbo 

Kai Bahadur Diwan Jaimat Rai 

Kobeit Charles Francis V olkcrs 

Henry Hubert Ilajdeu 

Mevander Muirhead 

Mcxaiider Emanuel English 

Mating Mvat Tun Aung 

Willi.im Rucker Stikcman 

I'idward Robcit Kaye Bicokinsop 

<1. 01 ge Sanky Hart 

is aw a b Muhammad Salamullali Uhaii Bahadu; , 
Jagirdar of Dculghat 
I ohn Hem v Keii 
(Vil George Henry Btirden 
liU lit -Cell ll(“niv liurdeii 
G(‘oigt William Ivuehlei 
.lohn Gh, st Cumiuing 
hev John Audi ison (iraham 
I'ham is 11 ugli SG wait 
lioiiis Jaiiii s Keisltnw 
William 'la\ loi Catht art 
Manet k|ec hyrainjee Dadoblioy 
Hugh Mu nay 

Bao Kaja Raghunath Rao DinKar (Gwalior) 
Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
liicut -Col Ernest Douglas Money 
I liieiit-Col Hugh Roderick Stockley 
' Major John MeKin/ai' 
lii(*iit.-Col Richard Godfrey Jones 
Faghirdar Desiuj Uis 
Uoiit-Col Armine Brereton Dew 
Lieut -Col, James Reed Robeits 
Lieut -Col Lawrence Impey 
Col Alexander William Macrae 
Aithiir Krnest Lawson 
Vlbion Rajkumar Banorji 
' Major Frederick Fcnn Elwes 
Col. William Burgess Wright 
, (iecil Archibald Smith 
' Haha Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 
j Col Gilbert Walter Palm 
1 Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
I Col. William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Frauds Keatinge 
Major John Glennie Grcig 
; Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 
I Vala Laksman Meram, Cliief of Tliana-Dcvli 
‘ Leonard William Reynolds 
I Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
I Major Aithur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
i Pierce Langnshe Moore 
' Alfred Chatteiton 
I Major Arthur Abcrcromby Duff 
j Lt-Col. John Lawrence William ttrench-MuUeu 
! Bernard Coventry 
.\lbert John Harrison 
Richard Hamilton Campbell 
Rao Baliadur Bangalore Perumal Annabwam 
Mudaliar 

Prafulla Chandra Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
I Major-General Michael Joseph Tighe 
Lieut -Coi. William Bernard James 
Brevet-Colonel Sydney D'Aguilar Crookshank 
I Edward Denison Ross 
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J ohn HuKh Cox 

Jv.han Bahadur Muhammad Israr llassau Khan 

Brig -Gj'iicral Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

David Wanu Aikman 

Ral Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

Licut.-Col. Frederick William Wodrliouse 

Mjij or- General Sir llicliard Henry Ewart 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut -Col. Charles Henry James 

liana Hira Singh of Dhami 

Alexander Blake Sliakespcar 

John Hop*' Simpson 

Major Huglj Stewart 

Major William Glen Liston 

Col. Edwin llorirv de Verc Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Robert William Layard Dunlop 

Hnshi Kesh Lalia 

Nalini Bhusan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 

Lieut.-Col. 'Pownley llichaid Filgate 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 


Brevet-Lieiit -Colorud Herbert do Li'-lc I’cillaid 
Lowsley 

Brovet-Lt -Colonel William Wilfud BicklorJ 

llouy. Col. John George Knowles 

Henry Cuthbert Strcatflcld 

Lt -Col Cecil Kaye 

William Foster 

Lt-Col. G K. Walker 

Sardur Appaji Rao Sitolc Aiikkar 

Henry Fiuser How.iid 

Sardar Arur Singh 

Ii.iwreneo Meieer 

Sir Jose I til Hcnn Slom 

P. R. Cadell 

Major W. L. Campbell 

Liout.-Col. G S. Crawford 

W. C. M. Dundas 

lion. Col. V, N. Hickley 

J. H. Lace 

Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddiman 
Charles (’unnmglmm Watson 
H. L. Stephenson 
Major H. B. St. John 


Abanindra Nath I’agore 

W 11 Jl Arden-Wood 

J R. Pearson 

Col 11 J Blackham 

W Aslimorc 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Peicy James Mead 

Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

Mir Snams Shah, Khan Bahadur 

Haji Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Sahib 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

William Pell Barton 

George Batley Scott 

Rangnath Narsingh Mudholkar 

Hebbalalu Vclaur N.vnjundayya 

LIcut.-CoIonel James Curry ilobeitboii 

Raghunath Venkaji Sabins 

Col William Moleswoitii 

Phillip Glynn Al^bsent 

Lalubhai Samaldas Mclitd 

Mohendranath Hay 

Frank Frederick LyaJl 


Coi George James Hamilton Bell 
Frank Currie Lowis 
Ijewis French 
Col Sidney Mercer Renny 
Major Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 
Richard Hugh Ticktdl 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slocoek 
Lieut -Col. Fitz Warren Lloyd 
l/KMit -Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 
.Vawub Khair Baksh, Khan Bahadur 
! Thomas Summers 
Henry Jami's Wakcly Fry 
Kiraii Chandra Dc 
Frank Willmgton Carter 
Charles Montague King 
Shu'kh R.aiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
Bdward Rawson Gardiner 
George Thomas Barlow 
l'’redcrick Samuel Philip Swann 
Berki'h'V John Byng Stephens 
Mir Karaal Khan, Jam of Las Bela, Kalat 
Rear-Admiral Walter Liimsden 
Major-Ocncral Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

Major Frederic Gaiintlott 
, Major Samuel Rnihard Christophers 
I Colonel G(orge William Patrick Dennys 
I William Peter San gs ter 
I Montague Hill 

i Major Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdiis Samad, Khan of Rani pur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 
' Alfred Windham Lnshington 
Sulcman Haji Kasim Mitha 
t^apUin George Prideaux Millett 
Ram Charan Mitra 
laent -Col Walter Thomas Gnec 
1 Lieut -Col Hector Travers Denuys 
I Selwyn Howe lYemantlc 
Zia-nd-din Ahmed 

1 Abdul Kanin Abunl Shakur Jamal 
I Lt -Col Cecil Charles Stiiwart Barry 
, .John Frederick Onming 
I Lt -Col. Benjamin Holloway 
Brevet-Lt.-Col Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
Arthur Robert Anderson 
Col Charles Henry Cowie 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
David Petrie 
Godfrey Charles Denham 
lit -Col Charles Joseph Windham 
Her belt George Chick 
Lt -Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
Geoffrey P. deMontmorency 
Raja Pratab Bingh of All Rajpur 
IiKiit -Col Cecil John Lyons AUanson 
Chunllal Hari Lai Setalvad 
John Andrew Turner 
Huresh Prasad Sarbadhikary 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Baliadur Sardar Dm Muhammad Kluan 

Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John 'J’arlton Whitt y 

Moses Mordccai Simeon Gubbay 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Miispratt- Will lamp 

Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Soliawai 
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Lt -Col Tiobort f!h;irIoa Mar Watt 
Goorgp Pans Dick 
iloratio Norman Bolton 
Major William John Keen 
Lieut.-Col. William M.igill Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
l^rigadier-Oencral Cyril Ifarcourt Boo 
Brigadier-Gt'ncral Offey Bohiin Stovin Fairies 
Shore 

Lieut.-Col George Sim Ogg 
Lieut -Col Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 
Command(>r M W. ]<\ircvvell 
Major John B^*rtram Cuiiliffe 
Ev(‘lyn B('rkeley Howell 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 
ilaja Vengaiiad Vasiideva Baja 
Lieut -Col James Jackson 
James Anderson Diekson MeBain 
Rao Bahadur Ganc'sh Kiishna Sat he 
( hnstopher Addams-Williams 
Bai Bahadur Ikinshidliar Banerji 
Hammett Reginald Cloilc Hail(>y 
Robert Thomas Dundas 
B»*giuild George Kilby 
Bobert Egerton Purves 
Arthur Biadley Kettlewell 
Jjala Ram Sir-n Das 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shall 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 
Charles Stewart Middleiniss 
Major Fr<‘derick Norman White 
John Loader Maffey 
Diwan Bahadur I'twari Chhajuram 
S(th Chandmul Dhudlia 
Steuart Edmund Pears 
William Nawton Maw 
John Edward Webster 
Capt A. G J MaeTlwaino 
Bug -Geiu ral H A K Jennings 
Lt -Col. T. G Pcacocke 
Major E J Mollison 
Thomas Avery 
Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Maj. and Jirevit-('ol Richard Alexaiuh'r 
Sttel 

Lt -Col. J. W B Merewether 
Lt -Col. d’Arey Charles Brownlow 
Brevet Lt.-Col G Evelyn Leachman 
R W. Bullard 

Brevet-Lt -Col. F. W. Radcliffe 
E L. Bagshawe 
Charles John Emile Clorici 
Lt.-Col. A K. Rawlins 
Major Amrose Boxwel 
Lt -Col. N R. Radcliffe 
Major William Gil lit 
William John Keith 
Henry Miller 
B Power 

Robert Ersklne Holland 
Lt -Col. James Graham Hojel 
Col John Farmer 
A. J. W. Kitchin 
W. R. Gourlay 
W S. Coutls 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Azir-ud-dln Husain, 
Saheb Bahadur. 

Bt.-Col Westwood Norman Hay 

(Tem ) Major R. S. F. Macrae 

Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. B. H. Griffith 

P. A. Churchward 

Hiwan Bahadur Laia Bishesar Nath 


Rao Bahadur Appaii Ganesh Dandckar 
Charles Francis Fitch 
M. Y. Young 
, S. M. Burrows 
I I*. J Hartog 

IJ. -Col ( I’eni -(VI 1 U A. Young 
! ^Vl. Norborne Kirbj 
I I c -Col .1 H Dickson 
Commander W R B Douglas 
1 Lt -(!ol Hugh Alan ('‘ainernn 
I Lt -Col W E. U Dickson 
' Major William Edmund J*v’e 
, Major (Tempy l.t Col )S M. Klee 
1 Lfc-Col C n Stokes 
Msior K S. Gillett 
I Major E C Withera 
“apt. (1cm Maior) Edmund Walter 
, Captain imnean M illiem W iLon 
Francis Sylvester ('liini'-tou 
Victor Bay lev 
William Alexander 
lohn I'MlIon Flvnn 
Col Shafto Tiongfield (Yaslei 
Sidney Robeit llignell 
Denys de Saiimau 7 lhav 
lleniv Philliiis Tolliiiton 
1.1 nil s M.ieKenn.i 
I'ldwaul Listei 

Lt -Col David Wafers Snfneilnnd 
Reginald Isidore Uobeit Gl.inej 
Arthur Will, steed Cook 
; Thomas E'sebion Mon 
i James Cl ei.ir 
j lleniy Robeit Ciosthwaitc 
I Hilary Lnshiiigton llolman-Hunt 
I Gerald A\lmei Levetf-N cats 
Kai Baludiu Han Bun Goenka 
I Tiw Sem Ko 

j Dewaii Jiahadiir Pandit Kiislma Bao Lnxmnn 
■ Paonaskar 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadni Kiishnarajajan.im Pallegondai 
Puttaiina Chetty 
Lt -(Vl John Andeison 
Robert (Ht)ver .laqiiet 

Majoi (teni])()rai> Jit -Col ) Ralph Fllis Carr- 
j Hall 

Lt -Col (Tempy Col Alexandei Ilierom) Ogilvy 
Sjieiice 

Tit -Col Chailes Albert Edmond O’Meara 
Lt -Col Godfrey Lambert Carter 
, Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Rrdl 
1 Haiiy Sevmonr llovle Pilkington 
i Janus Ahxander Ossoiv Fit/patiuk 
j Maj David JiOtkhait Kobeitson Loiimer 
I Maj Teieuee llnmjdiiey Keyrs 
I Captain llaiold Hay 'ITiorburn 
I Li(_ut (Tempy Ca]»t.iin ) George A Lloyd 
I Captain Khan Mnhaniinad Akbar Khan 
I Muhi-iid-dm Khan, Baidar Bahadur 
I Maj -Gen Sardar Natlia Singh Sardar Bahadur 
I Maj -Cell Sardar Pooian Singh iiahadur 
! Lt -Col Giidhai Singh, Sardai Bahadur 
I Lt -Col Hauler Ah Kiian, Saidar Bahadur 
1 Tempy Capt Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy Cajit. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Cajitaiu Arnold Talbot Wilson 
M ajo r David M 11 riro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col Francis Wiliam Piirie 
Commander Hubert McKenzie Salraond 
Lt.-Col. Fehx Oswald Newton Mell 
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Tempy. Hony. Lt.-Col. Seabnme Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 
Lt.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Captain Uarold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Lt -Col. Ekmith llathi 

Major (IVnipy. JJrig -General) Henry Owni 
Knox 

Col. .Tames Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

John Henry Owens 

Harry St. John Bndgcr Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Captain Cyril Penrose Paige 

Maharaja Tashi Namgyal, Maharaja of RikKiin 

Sao Kawn Kiao Sawbwa of Kcngtuiig 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

James Donald 

William Woodword Homcll 

Harchandrai Vishindas 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustus Henry Deane 

Lt.-Col William Byam Lane 

Harry l^elson He‘»cltiiic 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col Henry Smith 

Lt -Col Francis William Halloucs 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colqohoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Raja Sayyid Abu .Tatar, Taliiqdarof Pirpnr 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Gojiinath 

Jhala Sn Manslnghji Suraj Smhji 

Khan Bahadur Khan Ahmad Stiah 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Math D.is 

Bng.-Qcneral John l^atham Rose 

Lt -Col Roger Lloyd Kenmoii 

Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Keppel Gougfi 

Tempy . Major John Arnold Walhngci 

Captain Edward William Chailes Moel 

Colonel William Ewbaiik 

IJeut -Col. J l\ Dailey 

Lieut Col. Harry John Cottei 

Brev. Colonel C M Goodbody 

Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

John Tzat 

Major Cyril Charles Jolinson Barrett 
Major William Davifi Henderson Ste^cnson 
Captain Robeit Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
Lieut. J. W. McDermott 
James Laird K inloch 

Mawab Saiyid Naw'ab Ah Chaudhnri Khan 
Bahadur 

Clauder Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 

Bernhard Martin Samuelson 

William Frederick Holms 

George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsananath Ghosal 

Allan William Pirn 

George Rainy 

Malor George Henry \YilUs 

Lieut.-Col Ernest AMn Robeit Newmnn 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bam 

John Desmond * 

John Emest Jackson 


John Robertson Benderton 

Sardar Bahadur Gumam Singh 

Tv lima r IJnkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Altred Barber 

N.isarwanji Kavroji Wadia 

Brig -Genei 111 Robert George Strange 

Brig General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig -General C 5 ril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Lic*ut Col Herbert Austen Smith 

Brevet iJent. Col. F. A F. Barnardo, I. M. S 

Captain Seymour Doucrlas Vale, R. I. M, 

Arthur Cecil MeWatters 

Major Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Tillotson Rich 

A V. Venka^aramana Aivar 

Maior-Genc'ral Farman Al/Khan Sardar Bah.idur 

Lic»'t -Colonel Oadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Tvorneh Bicruacki 

Major-General Patrick Hehir 

Brig General Robert Fox Sors ie 

Brig. General A B Hawley TTrow 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brev. Colonc , Rowland Hill Martin 

Brev Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel Harry .John Mahon 

Lieut (!ol. F. W Bagshawe 

Lieut -Col. F. E Geogbegan 

Lieut -Col. Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col Herbert Grenville lA'TMcsurier 

Lieut -Col Rollo St John Gillespie 

Lieut -Col Sardar Kishoii Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Major Walter Fcllowos Cowan Gilchrist 

Inent Francis Beta T)avcrn 

Commander A (» limgham 

Lient -Col Frederick William Gee, l.M 8 

Lieut -Co*. R E A Hamihon 

Temp Lieut -Col Llewellyn William Lewis 

Ijient -Col George MelMiorson 

Major Norman Kmil Ilimry Scott, IMS. 

Major W R J. Srroggie, 1 M S 

Co plain Stewart George Cromartic Murray 

Capt Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Guy Sutton Boecjiiet 

Liciit -Col Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Cohn Campbell Garbctt 

Lieut Col Wyndham Madden Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thiibion 

L S Steward O'Malley 

I’rovash Chandra Mitter 

.Tames George Jonnincrs 

S.amiicl Perry O’Donnell 

!•: M Cook. 

Cliristian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
I William Crooko 
' Vm"ent Arthur Smith 
Austin Low 

Lieut -Col Andrew Alexander Tr\in0 

Hubert Digby Watson 

George Ernie Chatlield 

l.ieut. Col John Teller Calvert 

Charles Gilbeit Rogers 

Bernard D Oiler Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 

Major John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Brig.-General Herbert Augustus Tggiilden 

Brev. Lieut.-Col. Richard Stukeloy St. John 

Lient.-Gol. S. S. W. Paddon 

Lieat,-Col. Walter Mason 
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William Alfred Bao Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Tiieufr -Col. Andrew Loins Charles MeCormicU 

Jiicnt -Col B Swinton 

Lient -Col. J C Tiarnont 

Cant Charles Janv's (’opo Tvcndall 

Lieut -Col Muhammad \fzal Khan 

Ernest Albert Sovmour Bell 

Major Ernneis Birhard Scatter fJervers 

Colin John Davidson 

I’rancis John Prr^ston 

Albert Tfarlow Silver 

En'derielv William Tlanson 

Nawab Malik Khud.i li.ik^h Khan, Tiwana 

Khan Itahadur Mania Baksh 

Colonel Vindeshn Prasad Sincth 

«ardar Lakhamtronda Basava Brabhu Sii Desal 

Licut.-Gol W W. Clemesha 1 M S 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Khwaja Yusuf Shah 

I'f E Maj on banks 

A C Chatterjee 

B, D.Bell 

I ala Ram 

Licut-Col H. C Boa don 
IT 0 Barnes 
If Clayton 
C Bc'^an-Pctman 
E. A M. H Vineent 
R Clarke 
M J. CoGtswell 

l.iciit-Col W D Sulheihud 
Lieut -(^ol J J |5ourk(' 

Jiicut-Col J Stephi'ii'-ou 
H. ITaines 
R S Dole 
C N Wadia 
E Tcirhinan 
D Cloiiston 
C A Bell 

Raja Jogendra Naravim R -v 
Narendra Nath Sen 
W J Bradshaw 
Taeu'^ -Col. R. A. Needham 
J Ciosby 
C A. Inncs 
y P J. Wodehousc 
CantainE. I M Barrett 
S F Stewart ^ •. 

Sh'^ikh Abdulla P>in J.isim, Ru er of Qatar 
fPerMan CuU> 

Sirdar Bahadur Siindai Sm«h Majill.ia 
JI Momrieft Smilh M'S 
F St John Ccbbie 
Pir Baksh Walad Mi.in Muhamnnd 
S(‘shadn S Ayyan"'U 
F A A. Cowley 
F W. Rh hey 
W. Woods 
A T Holme, T 0 S 
U C. Sim, T OS 
Lieut -Col C S Smith 
Lieut -Col F R Nether^oie, T A. 

R C T‘Oup 
M A. Thompson 
K.B W Thoma« 

J A Stevens, ICS. 

D A. Thomson 
A . Brcbner 
V Da«Ason, I C.3. 

C. Anderson 

Colonel Thakur Sadul Sln^h ^ 

Saiyid Nur-ul Huda, ZaminJi', Bihar am 
prissa. 


Rao Bahadur Y T Mlrikar, Sardar of th“ Decean 
Rfii Bahadur Baikuntha Nalh Sen 

Officrrs of TnE Oiiprn. 

S^'errt'zri/, Sii J. B Woxl 
ItegiuLrar, Col Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

! This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878 
; and for a like purpose with the birnultaneously 
I created Order of the Indian Empire It con- 
' sists of the Queen and Queen MoUicr with some 
I Royal Princesses, and tlie female relatives of 
' Indian Princes or of persons wlio have held 
' eonspiciioiis offices in connection with India. 

! Badge, the royal cifiher in jewels within an oval 
' .surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
; white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OP INDIA, 

Ladies of the Order (C 1.) 

I Her Majesty The Queen 
11. M. Queen Alexandra 
B. M the Queen of Noiway 
i ll. R. H. the Princess Royal 
I II. R. II. the Princess Victoria 
n. R. n. the Princess Christian of Seheleswlg- 
Holstein 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess oi 
Argyll) 

H. R II. princess Henry of Battonberg 
II. I. and R. 11. Ihe Dowager Duchess of 
Savp-Coburg and Gotha 
H R. 11. the Duchess of Albany 
IT. R H. the Duchess of Cumberland 
It. R TI. the Princess Frederica Barone!i.s of 
von Pawel-Raranungen 

‘ H. R H. the Dowager Grand Duchess of 

; Mecklenburg-Strclitz 

' H. I. & R H. the Grand Duchcas Cyril of Russia 
I If R. FT the ricieilitary Princosb of Ilohciilohe- 
! l^angenbiirg 

' H R. IT the Crown Princess of Sweden 
i II. R n the I*rineess Patricia of Connaught 
I II R. n. the Pimccss Victoria Elizabeth 
! Augustine Charlotte, Hereditary Piincess of 
Saxe-Memiug(‘n 

II H. the Princess Victoria of Selilcsuig* 
HoRlein . „ , , 

H !I. the Prin'^css Manc-Louisc of bchlesvig- 
Holstcm 

Ba^’oncss Kinloss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple , ,, , , 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duif 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spencer-Churchill 
Baroness Reay 

I H. n. Maharanl of Cooch-Behar 
! Marchioness of Lansdowne 
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Baroness Harris 

H. H. Maharani of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. n. Maharani Saiiib Chimna Bai Gaek 

H. H. llani Saljib of Gondal 

II. H. the Dowager Mahaiani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcoto 


Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberts 
Amelia Maria, Lady White 
Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 
Baroness Ampthill 
'J’lie Lady Willmgdon 
Countess of Minto 
Marchioness of Crewe 
H. H. Begum of Bhopal 


This decoration was instituted lu 1900, 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows — “ Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Kmpire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour* Now for 
tlie purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ” The decoration is styled 
“ The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ’* and consists of two classes. 
The Modal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

Abdus Samad Klian of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Ahmad Ehaii Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 
Alexander, A L. 

Allnut, The Rev, Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Ball, H M 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bahadur 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt -Col. Charles Thornhill 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major General Alfred 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krishnarao 

Bonig, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 

Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bott, Captain R. H, 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Broadway, Alexander 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Cales Dr C i*. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Ned 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle. I-Ady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Castor, Lieut -Col R H 

Chandra, Rai Bahadur Han Mohan 

Chapman, B A. li 

Chatterton, Alfred 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandia Rtii 

Chotty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Pultaiwia 

Chinai, Ardeshir Dinshaji 

Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Copeland, Tbc'odorc Benfcy 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Crouch, H. U. 

Cullen, Rev. Dr. Pete r 
Curnmbhov, Mahomed hlioy 
Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Das, Ram Saran 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Miss Gertrud^ 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Dayal Seth Jay 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmiba 
Pavar of 

Dlnngra, Dr. B('haii Lai 
DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Ewing. The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

Fosbrooke, Mrs. M E. A. 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
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Graham, Mrs Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

(Juilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Lieut.<Coloncl Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Hanbon, The Kev O. 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Vere 
Hatch Miss Sarah Isabel 
Hoyland, J S 

Hildesley, The Bov Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Kdward Marsden 
Hoeck, Rev Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J Alexander 
Holderncbs, Sir Thomas William 
Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs Gabriclle Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Majoi .lames 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Jdajor William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Juan Maiijan Kuari of 
Ilvdari, Mrs Aimna 

Irvine, Jaeuteiunt-Colonel Thomas Walti r 

Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Jackson, Rev .Tames Chadwick 

James, Lieut cnaut-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jankibai 

Josephine, Si'^ter 
Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 
Kflly, The Rev E W 
king, Mrs. D 
Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Klopscli, Di. Louis 
Knox, Lady 
Ko, Taw Sein 

ICothari, The Hon'ble Mr Jchangir Hormusji 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Kichaid Amphlctt 

Lindsay, H’Arcy 

J^ing, Miss Catharine Frances 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr Harrington Veruey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

JiUkis, JiUdy 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert W ilium Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Maevvatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Mddhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahomed Ajmal khan, ilakiiii, Ua/ik-ul- 
Mulk 

Malegaon, Raje of 
IMalvi Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Manc'ckehand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr, Francis 
St. George 

Mary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Maj’or Robert 
McCloghrv, Colonel James 
Millard, Waltc'r Samuel 
Miller, "J’hc Rev. William 
Minto, Marv Caroline 
Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Morgan, George 
Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thorcse 
N^didu, Mrs. Sdrojini 
N^anak Chand 

Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhlkaji 




Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Sliiv Kun 
war Saiiiba of 
PJepaha, Rani of Tehri 
Neve. Dr Arthur 
Neve, Dr Earnest 
Newton, Dr. Henry Martyn 
Nichols, the Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
Oldham, Chailes Evelyn Arbuthnot W ilium 
O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Pandit Sitarara Narayan 
Panna, Alahardiii of 
Paranjpye, Ragluinuth Piirshottam 
J’eais, S J) \ 1). 

Pedh'v, Dr Thomas Franklin 
Fennell, Mrs A M 
IVstoiiji, kh.ui Bahadur J). C 
pin Ips, Edw'iii Ashby 
Ficklord, Alfied Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Fittendiigh, lle\ G 

Plant, Captain Wiiliam Cliailes I’l.w Gr.vy 
Gambler 
•*latt, Di Kate 
Pollen, Dr J. 

Foynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
JTasdd, Lt -Col kanla 
ITift, John Dodds 
Ramabai, Mrs Fdiiditd 
JLiiu Miiidii Debi oi Bmga 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, FredtTick David 

Reynohls, Leonard William 

Jlidimoiid, Mr 'Ihomas 

Rivingtoii, The R( \ Canon, C. S 

llobeits, 1)1 N G 

Robson, Dr Robert Gcorgt 

Rondy, The Very Rev The Abbe Nod 

Rost, Lt -Col Eiiicbt llcinhuld 

Row, Dr Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Uarendra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Sailana, llaja of 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Samlerson, Lad> 

Scott, Mai> II H. in lot 

Scudder, Rev Di lii wis Rou'-bcau 

Scuddtr, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 

Semple, Licut.-Coloncl Sir David 

Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Saimiel 

Shepherd, Rev James 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B 

Sheppard, Williai.i Didsbury 

Shillidy, the Roy J ohn 

Shoic, lacut -Colonel Robert 

Shoubndge, Majoi Charles Alban Gr \ s 

Simon, The Rev Mother 

Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Smgh, Raja lihagwan Bakhsh 

Singh, Rai 11 ira 

Smgli, Raja Kamaleshwari PershaJ 
Sinha, Purnendu Narayan 
Sita Bai 

Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorscu 
Smith, Lieut.-Coloncl Henry 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
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Kouthon, Major Charles Edward 
Spence. Christina Philippa Agnes 
St. lK‘g( r, William Douglas 
St Lucie, llevcrond Mother 
Stanes, liobcrt 
Stokes, Dr. Willi.ira 
Sukiideo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat Kuar, Earn Sahiba 
Tabard, 'I’iu' Ki>v Antonie Mane 
Talati, Eclalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Kcv. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F Ijochmere 
Thakiul, Lai i Mnl t'huixl 
Thomas, TJie Jlov. Stejihcn Sjdvcster 
'i’Jmrston, Jildgar 
Tilly, llariv Lindsay 
I’lndall, Christian 
'J’ucker, Major VViiham Hancock 
Turner, Di John Andrew 
Tyndale-Discoe, The II ev Cetil Earle 
Tyirell, M.ijor Jasper Itobert Joly 
Vandyke, Eii'deiiek lleginald 
Van Ilot'ik, Pe\ Patliei J.oiiis, S J 
VdU'diam, Lieut -Colonel JuH'ph Clmlcs Stoell'e 
Vermgopala, llaja llaliadur 
Vernon, Mrs Margan't 
Viitoria, Sid,('r Mary 
VVadhwan, 'J’he Ham Sahib Sila Uai of 
Wadia Sir llorniasji Ardcshir 
Wagner, llev Paul 

Wake, Lieut -Colonel Edward St. Aubyu 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakelleld, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, liady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanlcss, Mr W J 
Ward, Major EJhcott Leatnon 
Wateriiouae, Miss Agnes May 
Weteott, The Itt. Jt v Dr. Fo .s 
Wheeler, 'J’hc Uev. Edward Montague 
Whitehead, Mrs J. 

Whitton, The llev. David 
Wilkins, Colonel James Sutherland 
W'llkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 
Wilhngdoji, Tin* J.ady 
Wilson -Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur llobort 
Young, The Kcv. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Deiaval 
Youughusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Fioncis Edwa 

Recipients of tbe 2nd Ciass 

Abul Fatli Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdur Kahim 

Abdur KaiSzak Khan, Siibadar 
Arhariyar, Mrs Sita Thiruvcnkata 
Adiariyar, P. T. 

Advani, Motiram Showklram 
Ad van i, IMrs Motiram 

Agha Mohamed Kliahl-Blu-Mohamed Karim 
Ahmad, Mr. Mnklitar 
All Shabash Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Kev. Frank Van 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Anastasie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 


\ndrew, The llev. Adam 
Auscomb, Major Allen Mellcrs 
Antia, Jamsliedji Merwanji 
Ashton, Dr llobort John 
Ask with, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Augustin, The llev. Father 
Aung, Mrs Hla 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parshad 

Baker, Honorary Major Tliomas 
Ball, Miss Margiieiilo Doiotliy 
Banerji, Professor Jamiiii Nath 
I Banks, Dr Cliailcs 
, Bapat, llisaldar Sadashiva Kilsbaa 
! Barclay, Mr,s Edith Martha 
! Bardsley, Miss Jane Bhssett 
1 Barnett, Miss Maude 
I Bar«>tow, Mr- Mt'Iaiue 
1 Barton, Mrs Sybil 
, Baw, Maimg Ivan 
( Buwdcn, llev. S D 
I Bayley, Liout.-ColojicI Edward Charles 
j Beatsou-Bell, Nicholas Dodd 
I Beg. Miiza Kahch Beg Fiidun 
( Best, James Theoloie 
I Beville, Lieut -Colonel Francis Gianvill* 
I Bhagvvaudas, BaiZao(3ibai 
I Bhajan Lai 
I Bliaii, Lala Udhal 
. Bhide, ilaoji Janaidhan 
. Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
I Bihaii }>al 
I Bishcshwar Nath, Lala 
I Bissett, Miss Mary Bonald 
; Biswas, Babu Aiiondu Mohan 
Blackham, Licut.-Coloiiel Robert James 
I Blackwood, John Boss 
' Blukc, The Kev. William Hciirv 
1 Blcnkmsop, Edward ilobeit Kaye 
I P>ooth, Misb Mary Warbuitou 
I Bolster, Miss Anna 
Borrali, Bahnarayan 
! Bose, MibS Kiioth 
I Bose, Miss Mona 
} Botting, W E 
! Bowen, Griffith 
I Brahmanand, Pundit 
{ Brander, Mfb Isab. 1 
I Bray, Lady 

I Bremncr, Lt -Col Arthur Grant 
, Brock, Miss Lilian Wiuified 
, Brough, The llev Anthony Watson 
I Browne, Charles Edwai d 
! Blown, Dr Edith 
; Burt, Bryce Chudlcigli 
Cam, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs M 

Campbell, The llev Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Subaii 
Campbell, Misb Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

j Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
j Catherine, Sister 
j CattcU, Major Gilbert Laudalc 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
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Chandler, The Rev. John Scuddcr 
Chaudhuri, Fiiriia Ghundra 
(7haudhuri, P. S. R, 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Cliitale, Qancsh Krishna 
Clmrchward, p. A. 

CJiye, Lcong 

(Maiiccy, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clcrkc, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Coombs, Georf?e Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Hosabhai Pestonji, Khan liahadiii 

C/Oirca, Miss Mane 

Corthorn, Miss Alice 

Corti, The R‘V. Pathci Faushi, S J. 

Cottle, Mrs Adda 
Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Cioix, Sister I’aul deLa 
Crow, Charles George 
(’uiniumg, James William Nlcol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Erae..t 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 
Dalrymple-llay, Charles Vernon 
Hann, Rev. George James 
Has, Ram, Lala 
Dds, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Miranjan 

Datta, Hr Dina Nath Pritha 
Davies Miss Hariiet 
Da\is, Missli E 
Dawe, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deodhar, Gopal Krishna 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
deKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
Desmond, J. 

Oevi, Bibi Kashmiri 
D(‘ Waditer, Father FrainisNaMir 
Dewes, Lieut.-Coloiiel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharra Chand, Lala 
Ddshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
DoJson, Hr. E. I. 

Douglas, The Rev. John 
Di>^dale, Mrs Christiana Mary 
Dun, Maung Ne 
Duiidas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
DiJtta, Mehta Harnam 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Alderscy 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
I'iaglcs, Thomas Cazaly 
Laglcs, T.C. 

Eaglcsome, George 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Ldv^ard, R. 

Dlwes, Mrs. A. 

|naauuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. Jolin Cercdig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
J aridoonji, Mrs. HiUa 
1 arror, Miss Ellen Margaret 
1* arzand-i-Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi S.iiyiJ 
1 ernandez, A. P. 


Ffrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fletcher, Miss 
, Flint, Hr. E. 

I Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Kraaer, Robert Thomson 
t’ysoii, Hugh 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbibai, Bai 

Gandhy, Mr Pestonji Jamsetj 
I Garth waite, Liston 
I Gatdey, Thomas Joicpli 
j George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Gilman, Edward P Reuben 
; Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnatb 

I Goldsmith, The R‘\ Canon ^lat oini Gi urge 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Ooswami, Sri Sri Naiadev Hakliinpat AdbiU r 
Oowardhandas, Chati abhnj 
GoMiid Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut -Colonel John We^ tiiia 
, Grant, Mrs , nee Misa Lilian Rloiig 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Giant, The Rev John 
Grant, Misa Maiia Alue 
Giay, Mrs Hi ster 
Gray, Coinrnibsary William Hav id 
Grcany, Peter Mawe 
Greenfield, Miss R. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Giilhford, The Rev. Ueniy 
Gumbley, Mr. DougKis 
Qunc, Trimbak Ragliuuath 
Gyi, Maung Pet 
Hadow, Rev Frank Buriiea" 

Gaiyati Malik 
Hanraban, W. O. 

' Harding, Miss C 
Hurnson, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs M. F 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
I Hart, Miss Louisa 
I Harvey, Miss Rose 
Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinu 
Hayes, Captain P 
Hendeisou, Miss Agncs 
Hickman, Mrs. A 
Tllcks, Rev G. E 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Ehott 
Hill, Henry Francis 
Hoff, Sister, W J. K 
Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S. f 
Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick hope 
Holden, Major Ilyla Napier 
Holland, Hr. Henrv Tristram 
Homer, Charles Jolm 
Hoogewerl, Edmund 
Hope, Hr. Charles Henry Standibh 
Hopkyns, Mim E 
Houghton, Henry J'ldward 
Hughes, Frank John 
Hughcs.'Mi'-s Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchison, Hr. John 
Ibrahim, Moulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan All 
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IngUs, Mrs. ISllen 
Jackson# Mrs. K. 

Jackbon, Mrs Emma 
Jaijcc Ba! (Mrs. Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jambusarvala, A. Hargovandas 
Jivanandan 

Joglekar, llao Bahadur Gancbli Veukatcbli 
Jolin^ Bev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 
Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, Q’he Rev John Pengwern 
Joshi, Mr. Kf'shavlal Durgasliankar 
Joshi, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Judd, C. R. 

Jiigaldas, M 

Jung, 8her, Rhan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Ralubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kaiiow, Yasuf 
Kapadia. Miss Motibai 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss U 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 
Kharshedji, Miss S. K. 

Khu]oorma, Nadirshati Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, liakshman Kashinath 
Kitchin, Mrs. M 

Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut.-Goloncl Frederick August 
Christian 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Ivumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, Maung 
Lajja Ram 
Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
T^atham, Mi'*sJ L 
Laughlin, Miss L II M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Ruiidle 
Lawrence, Henry Stavcley 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie* Jones, Lcycester Hudson 
Lloyd, Miss Ellizabcth 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luck, Mi‘’s li^luronee Ada 
Lund, George 
MacAlistei, The Rev. O. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackinnon, Miss Grace 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
Macleod, Lieut. -Colon el John Norman 
Macnaghten, Hon. Florence Mary 
Macphail, Miss Alezandrina Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
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I Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
! Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasjl 
' Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Henry 
I Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srimati 
{ Mahommed Allanur Khan 
, Maiden, J. W. 

, Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
j Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
I Margaret Mary, Sister 
Mane, Sister 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
I Masani, Rustam Pestonji 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
I McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
1 McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
I Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhal 
Mill. Miss C R. 
j MitelKjson, Miss. 

I Mitter, Mrs. 

I Moens, Mrs. Agnese Swettenham 
' Mohammed Khan 
' Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
I Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moigan, Miss J!}li/.al)(‘th J^llcii 
' Morns, Major liobert Lee 
Motilivl, Seth of Piparia 
' Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

. Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigomoni Thaii- 
davaroyaii 

Mudaliar, Bangalore Pcrumal Annaswa uu 
Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-Ul-UIama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Miikharji Babu Nageiidra Nath 
Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murh Dhar 

I Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Nabi Baksb 
Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Naoiim Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, liar 
Narayanj'eo Laljee 
Narayan Pershad, Babu 
Narayan Singh, Sardar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manckji Khaisedji 
Narpat Singh, Babu 
NasruUa Khan, Mirza 
Norris, Miss Margaret 
O’Maung Po 
O’Brien, Major Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
O'Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
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Palm, Major It and I r Harry 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna 
Parbati Bai 

Park. The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Ada Emma 
Par'^on't, Ronald 
Patf'h, M1 s9 K. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 
Patel, Jeona 
Pathak, Vlthal Narayan 
Pathak, Ram Sahai 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Penn, The Rev W C. 

Porroy, Rev. Father 
P(r>,had, Pundit Tliaknr 
Peters, Lieut -Colonel Charles Thomas 
Petigara, R .T 

I’eltignw, The Rev William 
Phadke, V. R. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Maigaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs \ ,T 
Ihercc, Miss Ada Louise 
Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Plowden, Lt -Col. Trevor Chichele 
Powell, John 

Prabhii, Anantrao Raglumath 

Prasad, Capt. Tulal of Nepal 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev Eustace Diekuif-on 

Prideaux, Frank Winck worth Aiistice 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pvo, Maung Tet 

Rai, Babu Ram Klnkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Halt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Itaj Bahadur, Pandit 

Rajondra Pal, Tika Rani 

Ram, Mr. Bhagat 

Ramchandra, Daji 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Ham Singh, M.v.o. 

Ranadc, Mrs. Uamabai 
Ranjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Rattansl Mulji 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Raza Ali Rhaut Sardar 
Heed, Lady. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 


Rita, Stiffani Edward 

Robarts, Captain Cliarles Stuart Hamilton 

Hobinson, James 

Hubiiison, Lieut • Colonel William Henry Banner 
Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A Spencer 
Roc, Colonel Cj^ril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rukhmabai, Hr. 
lUikhniiua Singh, Miss 
Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rustomji Fandoonji 
Hutheiioid, Miss Mary Eli/abcth 
Sctdi'i, Sh.ims-ud-din 
Sadlicr, A W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kail 
I Sahay, laila Heonath 
Saint Monica, Tlie Rev IMother 
Salkicld, 1'om 

Samarth, Wasiidco Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Savidge, Rev Frederick William 
Schultze, The Rev. Frcdeiick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut -Colonel Ha\ld Wilson 
Shah, Babu Lai Bcharl 
Shah, Mohamed Karaal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Revel end Ahmad 
Slumnath Rai rinhadiir 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheard, Mr E. 

Siieorc, Raghiinath Balwant 

Shircore, William 

Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 

Shyam Sunder Lall 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 

SimkiDS, Charles Wylkina 

Siinjison, Miss J I*. 

Simon, Sister M. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Hamath 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Babu Ramdhail 
Singh, Bhai Takhiit 
Singh, Ris.ddar M.ijor, Hanwant 
Sir Ram Kunwar, Thakurain 
I Singh, Sitla Baksh 
Singh, Subadar Sher 
Singh, Sohan 
Singho, Miss L N V. 

Smith, Miss A. C, 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Arabery 
Smith, Mrs. Henry 
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Sohan Singh 

Sommerville, The Eev. Dr. James 
Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Tliomas 
St Joseph, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Sultan Alimed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Swain, Mrs Walker 

Swalnson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 

TaleyarKhan, Mr. Manekshah Caw.isha 

Tallb Mehdl Khan, Malik 

Tarobe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 

Tarafdar, Mr S. K. 

Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pridoaux 
Taylor, Mrs Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Fo 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
'I'hein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, R. C. 


Thomssen, The Rev. G. Ni(holas 
Thom, Miss Bertha 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Udipi Rama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusji Maneckii 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Vaughan-Stevens, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 

Visvesvaraya Mokshagundara 

Wait, Robert William Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walavatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 

Walewalkcr, P. Babnrao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Wanless, Dr. William James 

Wares, Donald Horne 

Webb- Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 

Weighcll, Miss Anna Jane 

Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 

White, Miss J. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B. 

Wiseman, Honorary Captain Chailcs Slier 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood. The Rev. A. 

Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yaw, Maung 
Yerbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 
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There is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made all the more difficult inasmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
titles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there arc 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them* 
selves some 200 are known) ; others are personal 
lionours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
comphmentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sn, &c., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank is thus given by Sir K 
Lethbridge in The Golden Book of India.'* 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Ra]a 
Bahadur, Baja, Bai Bahadur, liai Saheb, 
Hal. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

ParsiB and Benc-lsradiies — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. < 

Afsur — a corruption of the English officer." 
AMuwalia — ^name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Ahjah (Sindhi) — of exalted rank. 

Ah Raja — Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — a Mohammedan Chief 
often also a personal name. 

Asaf — a Minister. 

Baba — lit, " father ; " a respectful " Mr. '* 
Irish " Your Honour," 

Babu — strictly a 6th or still younger son of a 
Kaja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address==Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two liajas whose sons are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 
:Jrd, Thakur ; 4th, Lai ; 5th, Babu. 

Bahadur — ^ht. "brave" or "warrior:" a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bakhshi — a revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Begam — the feminine of " Nawab ’* 
combined m Bhopal as “NaWab Begum.” 
Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonsle — ^name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup — title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti — ^name of a Baluch tribe. 
Chhatrapati-^ne of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

Dada — lit. "grandfather" (paternal); any 
venerable person. 

Dauia and Haolot— Statei also one in office. 


a Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

Z);ar«j— “ Lord of the Lands :" added to 
“ Kaja,” &c.. It means " paramount." 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with “ Sardar," under 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — “ favo- 
rite " or " beloved." 

Fateh — " victory.” 

Fath Jeanq — " Victorious in Battle" (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Qaekwar (sometimes Ouicowar) — title witli 
“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means "cowherd, 
i e , the protector of the sacred animal , but 
later on, in common with “ Holkar " and 
" Windhia," it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar " on 
succeeding to the estate of Baroda," Holkar,” 
to that of Indore ; and " Sindhia,” to that 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz — guardian. 

Hagi — one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hiera Lai — "diamond ruby." 

Holkar — see " Gaekwar." 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief. 

Kazi — (better written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

K^an— onginally the ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title thougli 
prized. It IS very frequently used as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Ehwaga — a Persian word for " master," some- 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar — the heir of a Uaja. 

Lai— a younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4th son, 
but see under " Babu ”). 

Ijokendra or Lokindra — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 

Mahant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hmdu religious body. 

Maharaja — ^the highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindu?*, or else a personal distme- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under " llaja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Rana ; its fommine is 
Maharani (»ia/ia=great). 

MaliJc — master, propnetor. 

Uwin — title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembUng the Scottish " Master." 

Mir — ^a leader, an inferior title which, like 
" Khan,” has grown into a name. It 
especially used by descendants of the Ciinfs 
of Sind. 

Mirza—it prefixed, " Mr," or " Esquire.*' 
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Mono, Moung, or Maung (Arakaneae) — leader. 

Moulvi or Maulvi — Icamqd man or teacher. 

Mudahyar or Mud-liar — a peraonal proper 
name, but implying “ stowaid of the lands *' 
-dibliiiguibhed m the State 
Midk, in the country). 

Munshi — president, or presiding official. 

Myowun — “ Mr.’* 

Nawdb — originally a Viceroy under the Mogh.il 
Government, now the regular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Prince, conespondiug to 
“ Maharaja ’’ of the ilindus 


Sindhia — ace under " Gackwar *’ 

Sri or Shri — lit. fortune, beauty ; a Sanscrit 
term used by Hindus in speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him ; 
noarly=“ Esquire ") ; used also of divinities. 
The two forms of spelhug are occasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the « (that of a 
in the German Stadt), 

Subadar — Governor of a province. 

I Sultan — ^like “ Sardar.’* 

, Syedy Syud — more variations of “ Said.’* 

I Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 


Sazim — a ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Sizam — the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan riince superior to ISav/ab 
Sono (Tlubctan) — the ruler of Spitta. 


Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Thakur — a Hindu term equivalent to “ Baha- 
dur,'* whether as affix or alone. 

Tumandar — a Persian word denoting some office. 
Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively. 


Pandi or Pundt — a Irani ed man 
Peahkup — manager or agimt 
Prince — term used in English courtesy for 
“ Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of “ PrincL of Aicot” (called also “Aimiii- 
i-Arcot ”). 

Raja — a Hindu Pimce of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “ Maharaja.” The feminine is 
Ram (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawaiy 
Raikwar, Raikbar, and Raikat. The form 
Ra\ IS common m Bengal, Rao in S. & W. 
India. 

Raj RajeaJiwar-^ King of Kings 
Riaaldar — commander of a troop of horses 
Saheb — the Native Hindu term us('(l to or of a 
European (” Mr. Smith ” would lx* meutioiiod 
as ” Smith Saheb,” and his wife ” Smith 
Mem-Salieb,” but in addressing it would be 
” Saheb,” fern. ‘‘ Sahoba,” without (he name), 
occasionally appended lo a title in the same 
way as ” Bahadur,” but inhTior (<=master). 
The unusual combination ” Nawab Saheb ” 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sahibzada — son of a person of consequence. 
Said^ Sayiif Saiyid, Stdi, Syed, Syud — various 
forms for a title adopted by thobe who claim 
diiect male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — a leading Gov- 
ernment official, either civil or military, 
oven a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ” Diwan ” 
arc like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are ” Wall,” ” Sultan,” ” Amir,” ” Mir,” 
” Mirza,” ” Mian,” and ” Khan.” 

Sawai—a, Hindu title implying a slight distinc" 
tion (ht. one-fourth better than others) 
Sawbwa (Burmese) — a Chief. 


Wcdi — like ” Sardar.” The Governor of Khe- 
lat is 80 termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both “ Wall ” and ” Mir.” 

Zemindar or Zamtndar — a landowner; orlg. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar m 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of tlio 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 
’ Khan Bahadur ’, ’Kai Bahadur *, ‘ Kao Baha- 
dur *, ‘ Khan Sahib *, Kai Sahib ’ and ‘ Rao 

Sahib *. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued . — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall bo a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to bo 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rni and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, wliich 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall bo light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should bo worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the loft breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
Badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decoration v they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiscr-i-Hind 
Medal. 


Shahzada — son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — a Chief. 
Shama-ul^Ulama — a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing ” learned.” 

Shamshir-Jang — ” Sword of Battle ” (a title of 
the Maharaja of Travaucore). 

S}di —a variation of “ Said.” 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non -commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
Vn, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
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medal, 1? inches In diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the rigiit of oil war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E I. Co. iii 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It 13 divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, l.j in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark bliit 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel m gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the w'reaths of laurel in 
gold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspendi-d from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon m. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
instituted at tiie same time as the Order of 
Mciit, to leward native cominisbioned oihwrs 
for long and faithful service iii the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European oi | 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the i 
Ordci without rofereoec creed or colour.! 


The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1 J in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
pound of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for fUsp<‘iision fiom a broad ornamental band 
10 in. in diameter, thiough which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspc'nsion 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1 in. in 
diameter with d.irk-bliK' (‘nainelhd centre: 
there is no eiown on this clasp, and the suspend- 
er is foriiu d of an ornamental gold loop 'iW 
reverse is plain in botli classi's. The First Class 
carra-a with it the title Siidar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day : 
and the St eon d tin* title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowanet of one riipt e per day 
Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituti'd on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the Older states “ a nou-c.oni- 
missioned otfuir nni*,t surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal”; but on 
being pronioh <l to a commission he may retain 
the M S. iiK dal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease On tin* obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Vietoria facing left, with a veb 
falling over the crown behind, eneirihd by the 
legend Victona Kaisar-i-Hind On the levfrsc 
is a wreath of lotus U uvj b enclosing a wk ath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneuUi ; 
between the two w-rcatlis is the insdiption for 
meiitorioiis sc'rviee Witliin the palm wrealh 
IS the word India The imdal, 1 , in in dm 
meter, is su-,ih nded from a sdoll ])y means 
of a red ribbon ll in wide The nu dais issm d 
during the n igns of thU'di Vidoii.i’s snc((s- 
,ors b( ar on tin* obveise tin it bin! in prollle 
witli tin* Ieg(>iid altered to EDWAKDVS Or 
GEOUGIVS 
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The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the Enghsh 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
Enghsh statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India 18 the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from tunc to time been 
delegated.*' 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
(he law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
>ears elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calmttp 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1800, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal i 
Uw of British I^dia is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
The Indian penal code may be desenbed as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicahtics and superfiuities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they arc surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.** The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1008 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
m 1898. These Codes are now in force. 


European British Subjects. 

I Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criimnal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ** to 
wsttle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.** This decision, embodied in the 
llbcrt Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which IS still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa* 
rised by Sir John Strachey (" India ’*). " The 
controversy ended witii the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
\Mth offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disquahfica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
Bntish subjects arc the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the distnet magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Wlulst this change 

was made in the powers of distritb magistrates. 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1830 no distinctions of race 
have been recogmsed in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

High Courts. 

The liighest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United rrovinccs and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-tlurd of their number are barristers, one- 
third arc recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
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difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authonty is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnmi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is hcaid by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
I’he High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 1 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. j 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more distncts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
I’hesc stationaiy sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
IS made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Tnals before courts of session are cither 
With assessors or juries Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
'J’he prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
trovemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Oovernment concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each distnet * as District J udge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
lus functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 

nbed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
tjci^ce. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
nm Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parti (Of India, 
the civil courts, below the grade of DIsMet 
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Judge, are almoBt invariably presided over by 
mdians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, whore the Chartered High Courts have 
original junsdiction. Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000 As In- 
solvency Couits the chart(‘rcd High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ha\e jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofiissil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1900. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Tow’iis of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where tlieir duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India arc divided into 
Banisters-at-Law', Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barnsters and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone aic adniitti'd to prac- 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are piTSons duly qualified 
who are admitted <o practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and m the 
Cwts BUbordinate to the Higli Courts. At- 
torneys are rcquir(‘d to qualify before admission 
to practise m much the same way as in England 
'I’hc rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleadi'rs practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance witli rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee iiresided over, ex officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
ARahahad, Lahore, Nagporo, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, hut the electorate 
IS extended to includi; the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Goveniment 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Bcp- 
bions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of derailed inquiries in India 
these general descriptions r^'ist suffice. 

Composition of tl c Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
i extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
incidence of this development “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
I place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typicalillustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
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were 38 solicitorB, o£ whom It) were Indian 
and 28 Englisli, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of wiiom more tlian 130 wore Indian 
anil the remainder English, and 230 advo 
cates, of wiiom 10 only were' English and the 
remainder Indian.” 

Law Officers. 

The Government of Iiuha has its own law 
colleague in the Legal iMember of Council 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
depaitinent Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law oflieer of tlie Government of India 
is the Advo(ate-Gciieral of llengai, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Ear, and is always noinmated a member 
of the Provincial l^egislalive Council. Jn 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Governiftent, Solicitor. Theic aic 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitois 
for Eombay and Madras, and in Bombay thcic 
is attached to the Secretariat a Legal llcmem- 
brancor and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Seivicc. 'riic Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Tlemembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Bemem- 
brancer (a practising liarrister) ; the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Jlemembranccr and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govcni- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal lle- 
membrancor, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate , and Buiina a 
Government Advocati', besides a Secictary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They aie 
appointed bv Government, selected from 
non-ofllclals of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are ofhceis 
of the Court. 


Low Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published In 
four series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
(Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. Tlicse appeals raise questions of very 
great imiiortancc, and the Council of Law 
Kcporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a sepal ate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of In di.in Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893 The other Provinces and States 
have Rciii's of reports isuied under tlic authorit y 
« ither of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The siiprcnie power of Parliament to legislate 
foi the whol(‘ of India cannot l)e quest loned. 
In practice, howc'ver, tins power is little used, 
theie being a majority of ofiicials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
beratelv reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909— the Ki'cretary of Staf.e is able to impose* 
his will on the Government of India and to 
securi* the passage of anv measure he may fiame, 
regardlf'ss of the opinion of the Indian autlio- 
lilies Legislatne Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
piincipal provinces Their constitution and 
tunctioim arc fully described in detailing the 
powers of the linpeiial and Provincial Councils 
(q v) To nu'ct emeigencics the Oovcinor- 
Gencial is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can lemain in force 
for only months. 'Ihe power is very little 
Used The Governor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
paits of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of ceitain enactments 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

Sanderson, Sir I^nci lot .. .. .. Chief Justice. 

Teunon, The lion ’ble Mr. William, i.e.s. .. . Puisne Judge. 

Woodroffe, The Hon’ble Sir Jolin Georg®, m \ , Bar - Ditto, 
at- Law. 

Mukharji, The Ilon’ble Sir Ashutosli, Kt., O.S.I., m a., 1 ) i. ' Ditto 

Richardson, The Hon ’ble Mr. Thomas Wllltam, ics, ! Ditto. 

I^ar.-at-Law j 

Wahnsley, The Hon’blc Mr. Hugh, i c.S. .. . . j Ditto. 

Rankin. The Hon. Mr. George Claus, Bar-at-l aw, i Ditto. 

Fletcher, The Ilon’ble Mr. Ernest Edward, Ear -at- Law I Ditto. 

Greave*?, The Hon’ble Mr. WllJIara, Ewart .. Ditto 

Syed Shamsul-Huda, Hon’ble Nawab Sir, K 0 i.e. . . Ditto. 

Chatarjl, The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan, M.A., B.L. . . Ditto 

Chaudhuri, The Hon. Sir Agutosh, Bar.-at-Law . . Ditta 

Newbould, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B Ditto. 

Beachcroft, The llou’bie Mr. Charles Forten. I.O.B. . . Ditto. 

Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Charn Cbander, Bar.-at-Law 


Ditto 
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Bengal Judicial Department— con/(2. 

K.C 


(abbons. The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Clarke PilliDj 
Satish Kanjan Das, Bai-at-Law 
Kestcven, The HoQ‘ble Mr. Charles Henry 

Duval, The Hon. Mi. H P., 1 c.s 

Orr, John VN'iluams, Bar.-at-Law 

Kam Charaii Mitra 


IJume, J.T. 

Uechlo James, Herbert 


Remfry, Maurice 

Nahni Mohan Chatarji, Bar.-at-Law 


Ryper, OeorRC 

Bonnaud, Wilham Augustus, Bar.-at-Law 


Kirkham, Joseph Alfred 


Edgloy, N orman George Armstrong 
Counscll, Frank Bertram . . 


P.uilit, Peter Sydenlwiri . . 
they, Charles Edward, Bar -at-Law 

Bonnerjee, K K Shelly, Bar -at -Law 
Dobbin, F K , Bar -at-Law 
Falkucr, George McDonald 


] Advocate-General. 

1 Standing Counsel. 

I Government Solicitor. 


llemembianccr of 
and Remcm- 


Superintendent and 
Legal Aftairs. 

Deputy Superintendent 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 
Senior Government Pleader. 


Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Offi(‘er, Accomitant-Gcneral, and 
Scalei, etc., Oiigmal Jurisdiction. 
Registrar in Insolvency, Original Side. 
Master and Official Referee. 

Dy. Registrar 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions, 

Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Cleik, Doertc Depaitmcnt. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction 

Deputy Registrar. (On leave). 

Assistant Registrar. 

Adimuibtratoi-Geneial and Ollitia 
Trustee. 

Official Receiver, sub. pro tern, 

Coronci of Calcutta. 

Official Assignee 


Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law . . I Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judiciai Department. 


Macleod, The Hon 8 ir Jioiinan Ciaiistoun ,Bai-at-Law. 
bhalj, The Hon’blc Mr. Lallubh.ii Asharam, M A , LL B. 

JKirten, The Hon. Mr. A. B. 

l*iatt, The Hon. Mi, Edward MiUaid, 1 c ^ 

Heaton, The Iloii’blc Sir Joseph John, l c s . . 
Hayward, The Uou’ble Mr, Maurice Henry Wiston, 
LL B. 

Abdeali Muhammadali Kaziji, Tiie Hon. Mr 

Strangman, the Hon’ble Mr. T. J 

ITench, George Douglas 

Milne, Robert Biair, m.a., i.c.s 

Bowen, J C G 

Campbell, Henry 

Weldon, Walton Langford, Bar.-at-Law. 

Mitchell, H. C j; . 

Phlrozshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 

Hlrjihhai Hormasji Wadia, ha 


Bnrshottaindab Thakordas, the Hon Mr. 
Allison, Frederick William, B.A., i.c.s. .. 
Nasarwanp Dmshahji Gharda, b.a., ll.b. 

^iug, A. E 


Chief Justice, 

Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Advocate-General 

Remembrancer of Lega Affairs , 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal' 
Affairs. 

Govenimcnt Solicitor and Pubhc Prose- 
cutor. 

Clerk of the Crown, 

Reporter to the High Court. 

Adimiiistrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admir- 
alty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 

! Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, and Tuxiug 
Officer. 

Sheriff. 

[ Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side. 

Acting Coroner. 
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Bombay Judicial Department—coTi^. 


Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 


I'awcot*^, Cliarlos Gordon Hill, I.C.S 

Kincaid, The Hon Mr. Charles Augustus o.v o., I.C S 
Ciouch, Henry Newton, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law 

Clump, The lion Mr Louis Charles, I.C.S 
HoSou/a, Dr. Francis Xavier, Bar.-at-Law, I.C S. 

Kemp, Norman Wright 

llaymoud, Edward 


Judicial Commissioner. (On combined 
leave ) 

Acting. Judicial Commissioner. 
Additional Judicial Comimssioncr ( Ou 
fiiilough). 

Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Temporary). 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Walhs, The Hon’ble Sir John Edward I*owcr, Kt , 
M.A , Bar.-at-Law. 

Abdur Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr., M A., Bar.-at-Law 
Oldfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis Du Pre, l o B. 
Spencer, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, ics. 
Trotter, The Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults 
Seshagiri Ayyar, The Hon. Mr. T . V., n. A , b.l. 
Sadasiva Ayyar, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur T. 
Ayling, The Hon’ble Su* William Bock, l c.S. . . 
Bakcwell, The Hon’ble Mr. James Herbert, LL.B., Bar.- 
at-Law. 

I’hillips, The Hon Mr William Watkin, i o.s. 
Kiimarswami Shastri, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V 
Napier, The Hon. Mr Charles Frederick 
Krishnan, The Hon C D(‘wan Bahadur, M A. Bar-at-Law 
Moore, The Hon Mr L G., ICS. 

Burn, The Hon Mr J G , I C S , Bar.-at-Law . . 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon. Mr. S., b.a., b.l. 

Brightwcll Henry 

Ramesam Pantulu , , , [ 

Osborne, E. R 

Grant, P. R., Bar -at-Law [ ] 

Odgers, The Hou’blc Mr. C. E., m.a , Bar.-at-Law 

Mackay, Charles Gordon, I. o.s, .. , 

Syduey-bmith, Carloton, Bar.-at-Law ’ 


Chief Justice (On furlough ) 

Olhciating Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

Ditto (On furlough ) 
Officiating Judge. (Additional). 

Ditto ( do. ) 

Officiatmg Judge (Additional.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Advocate-General . 

Government Solicitor. 

Acting Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Senior Law Reporter. 
Administrator-General and Olficia 
Trustee. 

Registrar. 

Crown Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Abdul Majid, The Hon. Mr., B.A., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law . 

Mcllor, The lion. Mr Arthur 
Liddell, Henry Crawford . . 

llajendra Nath Ray 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Judge and Superintendent and Re- 
membrancer of Legal Affairs, Shillong. 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhati 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar (On leave ) 

Additional do. do. 


Miller, The Hon. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
Roe, ’J’he Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, i.o. s. 
Atkinson, The Hon’blo Mr. Cecil, k.c. 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Mr. 

Coutts, The Hon Mr. William Stiachan . . 
Prafullo Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar-at-Law 
Mullick, The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar, i.e.s. 
Sultan Ahmad, Bar-at-Law 
MaePherson The Hon. Mr. T. S., I.C.S. . . 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge (On combined leave. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Allanson, Harry Llewelyn Lyons, I.C.S. . . 


Twomey, The Hon’ble Sir Daniel Harold Ryan, i.e.s. 
Bar.-at-Jjaw 

Ormond, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest WlUiam, b.a.. Bar • 
at-Law. 

Robinson, The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddock. Bar - 
at-Law. 

MaungKin 

Kigg, The Hon. Mr. Arthur Edmund, b.a., i.e.’s. .’ ! 

Rutledge, The Hon. Mr. John Guy, m.a. 


(On leave.) 

I Government Advocate. 
j Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
I Legal Affairs. 

I Registrar. 

Burma Judicial Department. 

Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lowe. Burma 
Judge. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I Ofiiciatlog Judge. 
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Burma Judicial Department— 


Saunders, Leslie Harry, i.o.s. 

IMdtfi, Henry Sheldon, M A , I.C.S. 
dcUlanville, Oscar, Bar.-at-Law .. 


Chriistophcr, S. A., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Harwood, Arthur John, Bar.-at-Law 
Millar, Edward 


Judieial Commissioner, Upper Burma 
(On leave). 

Ollg Jud. Commsuoncr, Uppoi Burma. 
Aduimistrator-Qoneral, Official Trustee, 
Official Assignee and Iteceiver, Kau 
goon. (Temporary). 

Government Prosecutor, llangoon. 

Ditto. Moulinem. 

Registrar, Court of Judicial Coininli* 
Bioncr, Upper Burma. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Drake Brockman, Sir H. V., M.A., ll.m , Bar.-at-Law, [Judicial Commissioner. 

ICS. 


Batten, J. K., I.C s. 

llalhfax, 11. P.,ic.s 

1 ‘fidoaux, Frank Wmekworth Austin, o.u e. . . 

Woodward, F J., I.C S 

Parande, K. G. 


First Additional Judicial Cominishiuner 
Second Additional Judicial Comiiiia- 
sioncr. (On Military duty ) 

Second Additional Judicial Coniir is*- uncr 
tpro visional ) 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Itennic, F P., I C S .. Judicial Commissioner (Officiating). 

Blui Shah Singh . . . . Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


\ acant 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Scott, i C.s. 

('lie vis, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i c s. 

Sliadi Lai, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur, Bar.-at-Law 
Le Rossignol, The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubin, i c s 
Broadway, The Hon. Mr, Alan Brice, Bar -at- Law 
Leslie 1 Jones, The Hon. Mr. Lcycestcr Hudson, ba, 
ICS 

Alulur Rauf, The Hon. Xhan Bahadur Sayed Muham- 
nicil, Bar-at-JiUW. 

iJlis, The Hon Mr Thomas Peter, m.a , I C S 

Petrnan, Charles Bevan, B.A., Bar -at-Law 

Ferguson, John Alexander, m.a., i.c.s 

Herbert, H. A 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. (On leave). 

Teiupoiary Additional Judge 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Registiar. 

Assistant Legal Rcnieinbraiicei iuul 
Adinmistrator-Gcncral and Official 
Trustee. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


The Hon’ble Sir George Edward, Kt., ll.d., l. 
lauaiji, The Hon’blc Sir Pramada Charan, Kt , B.A., 
’iRgott, The Hon’ bio Mr. Theodore Caro, i.c.s. 
rudball, The Hon’ble Mr. William, l.o.S. 

Aahh, The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar-at-Law, M.A. 

Jallq, 'Che Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad, Bar.-at-Law 
'chnson, .John Kesbitt Gordon, i c.s . . 

>nii( ls, Sidney Reginald 

' uig, The Hon Mr Carleton Moss 
orter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law 

[tal Piasad Ghosh, Babu 

lalcoinson, R 


,C.S. I 

.. I 


O Kiatmg Chief Justice. 

Piisne Judgo. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer to (Bn ci ament. 
Officiating Legal Remembrancer. 

Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 
Council. 

Government Pleader, 

Government Advocate. 


Court of Judicial Commissioner of Oudh— Lucknow, 


Indsay, Benjamin, 1.0.8 

•uart, Louts, i.c.8. 

‘(uhaiya Lai, Rai Bahadur 

Ittiklur llusam, b a 

aucudra Nath Ghosal, Rai Bahudui, b.a , B.L. 


Judicial Ciommissioner. (On special duty)* 
First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Second Additional Judicial Commis* 
sioner. 

Registrar. 

Government Pleader. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ 203,471 
Officers and men in the Indian Police. The total 
tost of maintain mg the Force is Rs 
according to th(‘ latest figures nvailnbl(\ but 
this total has be< n n ms i del ably raiseil in tin* 
jmst year or t^\o on acc<mnt ot iii(*r<*ases ol pax 
and allowances made on ae( oiint ol tin* increased 
cost ot living In largi* cities, the* I'oree 
is concentrated and iiiidet tlireit MuioiM*an 
tontiol, in tile mohissil tin* men are 
scattered Uiioiighont indi District and 
located at vatioiis Oiitpc'sts and Police* 
Stations. The smallest unit for adiniiiistrativc 
}>uri)osc8 IS the Outpost which gc'iierally con- 

Distribution of Police. — The area of a 
ditions. The latest flgiiics available are — 


Biats of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
rcpoit all matters of loc.al interest to their 
supetior, the Siib-Iiispe(*tor They have no 
powc'rs to investigate ottenccs and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro* 
tection against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
question whether they are now of much use. 
Kach Outpost is under a Police Station whicli 
IS controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector. 

Police Station varies according to local cou- 


— 


Average area per 

1 Police Station. 

' Average number of 
Bcgular Civil 
Police per 10,1)00 

1 of Population. 



^ Square miles. 


Bengal • 


1 

4 H 

Assam 


<.io 


United Provinces . , 


127 

7*7 

Punjab 


20 5 

10 3 

Nort.h-Wcst Frontier Province 


17') 

]')-8 

Central Provinces and Berar 


1 

. ’ 242 


Burma • 


.. I 4S7 

13-4 

Madras 


.. 1 144 

8-0 

Bombay • 


. . ' 252 

' 15*0 


• Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The flgures include the 
Railway police, but not Military imlicc. 


Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) Is responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
lurlsdictioD ; he is also held responsible for the 
niamtenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Ryot, he is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered tiie backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
a Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. He docs not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex« 
perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
bams B or 4 Circles, and in the case ot large 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divislons — one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who Is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General, for the internal 
administration of his Force. Eight or ten Dls- 
tncts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
[ Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
(leneral who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provmcial Police. 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
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Standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usually 
called the G. 1. D., is mainly coneemcd with 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the DLstiict Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have showm their ability and intelligence 
when w'orking in the mofiissil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yaid. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under tlie control of a Cominissioiier and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes earh city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta each divi- 
sion is in charizo of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, In Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, tin se otticors being 'elected from the 
European rank? of the City Force In Bombay 
however, the SupcTintcndcnts are Gazetted 
OfiSccTs. Each division is seb-di\id<d into a 
small number of Police Stations, the stat.on 
being in charge of an Inspector assistc d by 
Indian Sub-Inspectors and European Sergeants 

The Supreme Government at Dedhl and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not mteifere 
In the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, intcr- 
provincial crime and Political inquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigneis must be enlisted 
Uccruits must produce ccrtiOijatcs of good 
character and pass a medical test. Tliev must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could rise to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 3906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered tiic standard 
coming forward for service in the Force m the, 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1906, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Ifispectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 


School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to loam their work bv 
actual experience. It is too early to Judge this 
system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
IS increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector Is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rule. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class oif 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and 18 the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 

Piior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled eiilier by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination in Ix^ndon. On arrival in 
India, they wcie placed on probation until they 
had passed their cvarainations in tlie vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Pohee Training Schools In 1906 has 
done much to improve the training of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Wavy, by selection. 

Internal Administration. — The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially infiict- 
ed, serve Bumraonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into accidents and non-cognizablc 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to any 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to bo too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
I if Government allowed both the officers and 
i men to retire after a shorter period of service. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of tlie 
merits of polio#* work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by tht 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis being able to show a higli 


ratio of convictions, both to cases and to 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crimr 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but thc^ 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taUmg 
into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
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imperfectly the degree of success with which 1 the flgurcs below may be given as some 
the police carry out that important bianch of 1 indication of the volume of work falling upon 
their duties, which consists in the prevention , the police, and of the wide differences between 
of crime. 'J'hese considerations have been ] the conditions and the statistical results in 
empliasised in recent orders of the Govern- different provinces: — 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, I 


Administrations. 

Nil ruber 
of 

1 Offences 
reported 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Trial. 

Persons whose casi'S 

Dis- 

charged | Con- 
or 1 V It ted. 

Acquitted 

were di^postd of 
“Died, 

Com- Escaped 
nutted orTraiis- 
or terred to 

llcferrcd another 
il*ro Vince 

Persona 
remain- 
ing 
under 
'rrial at 
' tlie end 

1 ot the 
j Year 

Bengal . . 


369,372 

(6) 329 , 322 ! 

10 4, .5301 

209,223 

3,313 

194 

12,060 

Bihar and Orissa 

112,176 

112,342i 

56,199, 

49,500 

1,401 

114 

5422 

United Provinces 

224,550 

331,302 

189,053' 

128 123 

5,.' 2 7 

‘117 

8 262 

Punjab . . 


188,136 

251,241' 

170,778' 

64,889 

1,4 37 

212 

13,925 

North-West 

Frontier 

23,154 

34,526 

16,819 

16,820 

112 

18 

457 

Province, 


118,494 






Burma , . 

.. 

180,338 

61,935 

112,759 

1,787 

J ,5(>,5 

8,292 

Central Provinces and 

38,329 

53,233 

28,300, 

49,600 

1.851 

69 

3,353 

Berar. 




Assam . . 

. . • . 

46,089 

36,660 

(c)18 811 
3,124 

14,721 

007 

37 

2,396 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 

5,85,> 

8,082; 

4,258 

10 

92 

591 

Coorg 

.. 

4,201 

326,047 

4,917 

2.385, 

1,829 

- 

15 

685 

Madras . . 

.. 

437,350' 

192,417 

224,954 

4,038 

150 

15,200 

Bombay . . 


169,343 

(«)235,525' 

89,240 

134,189', 1,760 

1,913 

8,114 

British Baluchistan 

' 7,39(> 

11,752, 

6,801 

3,792 


84 

1,012 

Delhi 


5,435 

5,565; 

3,320 

2,125 



103 

Total, 1917 .. 

1,638,5/7 

2,038, 170| 

943,805, 

987,148 

22,820 

4,810 

7 572 


r 1910 

1,069,07(1 

j 

2,098,379 

980,525 10,14,891 

23,180 

6,139 

73,019 


1915 . 

1,603,075 

2,085,6221 

982,5 89 1 

997,210 

25,185 

4,76M 

75,851 


1914 

1,634,224 

2,120,472i 

1,031,3741 

992,922 

23,554 

4,949 

4,735 

67,631 


1913 . 

1,658,405 

1 a2,141,362| 

1,051,888| 

987,592 

22,459 

74,652 


1912 

1,659,254 

n2,132,813i 
«1 ,960,6791 

1,0.53, 657i 

977,267 

21,650 

4,313 

76,765 

1 OTALS . . i 

1911 . . 

1,502,995 

966,783 

897,786 

21,173 

3,006 

70,832 


1910 

1,447,732 

ol,884,95l! 

922,379 

872,298 

21,029 

4,439 

64,677 


1909 . . 

1,421,350 

al, 856,219! 

914,500 

854,607 

22,174 

3,349 

61.502 


1908 . 

1,412 817 

a 1,844,207, 

897.462 

860,005 

21,535 

3,625 

68,496 


1907 . . 

1,411 6.53 

1 ,816,827- 

880,706 

851,097 

21,290 

3,505 

60,223 


1906 . . 

’ 1,404,777 

1 ,805,707 

864,493, 

800,480 

22,776 

3,911 

54,041 


(fl) Includes 0 peifloiis ( 
Includes 8 persons ( 


(&) 

(c) 

U) 


10 

25 
30 

149 

203 

128 

26 


9 handed over to Military AuthontR. ) in 1917 
9 handed over to Military Authonties) in 1916. 


( 10 handed over to Militaiy Authorities) in 1915 
( 9 on dormant flic, 16 lianded over to Military Authorities) in 1914. 


( 13 
( 139 

( 171 
( 117 
( 10 


17 

9 

35 

11 

14 


to Military Authorities) in 1913. 
„ „ „ and 1 sent to Naval 
Authorities ^ in 1912. 
to Military Authorities) In 1911 
to Military Authorities) in 1910 
„ „ „ and 2 referred under 
Section 307i Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code) in 1909 


Includes 2 persons remanded for retrial in 1917. 

Excludes the commitment of 4 persons quashed by tlic High Court in 1917. 
Excludes 4 persons whose cases are pending by reason of their being insane. 
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! House-trespass 
and Housebreak- 
ing with intent 
to commit 
[ Offence. 
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Jail administration in India ia regulated 
u;enerally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improveini'nts in India 
in recent years was tlie Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
( Xtremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ah initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in pnnciple but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the n' commenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of tiieir 
report, Is that there should be in each Pre*-!- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdlj^ subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups " for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually reermted 
from the same service. I'he district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
mspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Supenntendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Supenntendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed m all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says:— "The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Cential 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders." 

Employment of Prisoners.— -The work 
on wnich convicts are employed Is mostly 
carried on within the jail wails, but extm- 
muxal employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 


number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jlielum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. I he mam principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as jiossible industries aiv 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tcnt-makmg, 
and the manufacture of clotiilng are among tlie 
commonest employments. Sclioolmg is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiinent of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
13 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority oi cases the punishment 
infiicted is one of those classed as " minor," 
Among the " major ” punisinnents fetters take 
the first j)lace. Corporal pmiishmcnt is in diet- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
hti'udiJv falling Pnnishnionts were revised as 
the result of tin Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished w'erc 8ha\- 
iiig the heads of h male prisoners and the stocks 
'File Iatt(T, which was appaniitly much prai 
tiscdin Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inllicting exquisite torture I'unisb- 
iiKuits are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor Th(‘ most diffleiilt of all jail pro- 
hli'ms IS the internal main t( nance of order 
among the prisoners, for which i)Uri>ose paid 
warders and convict w^arders are employed 
With this IS hound up the question of a spenal 
class of well-behav(>d pnsoiu'rs wlueh was tried 
from 3 905 onwards in the Than a Jail 

Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards " youth- 
fu] offenders" — ie, tliose l)elow the age of 15 
— the law provides alteriiatn es to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined tliat lioys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt witli other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond Ur be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culpiit ; and wliipping by way of school 
(liscipime. 

Tlie question of the treatment of "young 
adult" prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under tlio Trisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age ot 18 must be kept separate 
from older piisoners, but tlie recognition of the 
prmciplc tliat an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Goveniments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young admts 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juvenile and 
young adults was established at tbe Dbarwar 
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jai) Id Bombay ; in lOOQ a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal; in 1909 
the Meiktila lail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madias were set aside for adolescents, and 
a now jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it w'as decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore Uistrict jail, which is now w’oiked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults *’ had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures ” had been established in some 
jails 111 Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towaids prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
lormation of Piiboners* Aid Societies except 
in BolnlJ.^^ iind Caldiita, though <'\en in those 
I dies iniKh remains to be done 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been adnunistered since 1899 bj the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
t lie inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their care'ers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian crmunal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
'Ihe only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. Under 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans- 
])ortation for life, or for a term of years of which 
biv have still to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, 
and to some other conditions in the case of 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
live stages m the life of a male transported 
convict, the first six montlis being passed ui a 
lollular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a jail similar to those of the Indian 
mainland, and the following tliree years as a 
convict of the third class kept to hard gang 
labour by day and confined in barracks b) 
night. Having thus completed five years, a 
convict may be promoted to the second class, 
in which he is eligible for employment in the 
various branches of the Government services 
or in the capacity of servants to a private resi- ' 
dent. After five years so spent, a well-bchavc»J i 
convict enters the first class, in which he labours j 
under more favourable conditions, or is granted , 
a ticket enabling him to support himself, with , 
a plot of land Be may now send for his family 
or marry a female convict. The three later 
stages of this discipline have been in force for 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
cellular jail having been finished in 1905 ; but 
the associated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been built. Females are kept at intra- 
mural work under strict jail dlscij^e for three 
years ; for the next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter disciplme, and at the end of five 
years they may support themselves or marry 
Promotion from class to class depends on good 
conduct. The convicts are employed in jail 
service. In the erection and repair of jail build- 
ings, in the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
lorest departments, in tea-gardens and at other 
agricultural work, and in various jail manu- 


factures. Ordmary male convicts Bentouced 
to transportation for life are released, if they 
have behaved well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-five. Thags and pro- 
fessional prisoners are never released. Well* 
behaved female convicts are released after 
fiftetn years. The release is sometimes abso 
lute and sometimes, especially in the case o 
dacoits, subject to conditions, e.g., in regard to 
residence. ln“ some cases released convicts 
prefer to remain m the settlement as free persons. 
Ihe settlement is admmifctered by a super- 
intendent, aided by a staff of European assistant 
and Indian subordinates. The convict popii 
iation of Port Blair amounted in 1915-16 to 
12,425, consisting of 11,864 males and 561 
females. The total population of the settlement 
was 17,331. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mit, tee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
siweial leforence to rec('nt legislation and ex- 
jMTienee in Western countries The eonstitiition 
ot the committee is as follows ('hairnian tin 
Hon'ble Sir Ah'xandei (ianh^w K d S 1 , Mem 1 mm 
of the J']xeeiitiAc (’oiineil, Madras Members thi 
lion ’hie Sir James Bu-Boulay, K C I E , C S J , 
SiHietary to the (Government of India, Home 
Oepaitment , li -('ol J .Jackson, C I E , I M iS 
Tnsp(‘etor-(jienera] of Prisons, Bombay , Lt -t'ol 
Sii Walter J Buchanan, K (J 1 E , IMS, 
lnsi)eclur-(Jrneral of Prisons, licngal , Khan 
Bahadur Hamid Hussain, Delhi; Mr 1) M 
Durai Baja, BA, B , Madras; Mr N (J 
Mitdiell-Inncs, Inspector of Prisons, Home Otilce, 
London. .Seeret.iry Mr 1) Johnston, 1 C S 

U'he (Joniuuttee’b inquiries ha\e particulai 
ndtreiicc to the follow ing subjects, namely — 

(1) 3'lio efficiency and appropriateness of th(' 
existing sj- stems ot prison administration and 
i<‘htraiiit on liberty in India, including tlu 
Andamans and any settlements constituted 
under the Ciimmal Tribes Act, 1911 , (2) tin 
possibility ol stremdlieniiig tlie relormaloij 
iiitliience of jirison administration and Uiscri- 
iniiiatiug in regard to the treatment ot ciiminals 
of ditferent classes and ages and, (3) the b(‘sl, 
means ot assisting jinsoners after release to 
legaiu a jiosition in society 

Reasons for Inquiry — A Govcniment 
of India lesolution explained that this tresli 
investigation is consistent with the manmi 
in which jirison managemc^nt has developed 
in thib country I'oui general enquiries lia\e 
already been held m the years 1838, 1864, 1877, 
and 1888-89, rcspoetivel\ , into the whole 
question of the administration of jails As a 
general statement, it is not unfair to say that 
attention has mainly been directed hitherto 
to the improvement of prison administration 
on hnes and on a standard w'hich, in recent 
times, have undergone considerable modifi- 
cations at any rate in the West Tins was 
indeed incAutably the case wh(‘n an attempt was 
first made in 1838 to deal with the subject 
comprehensively and thoroughly. The founda- 
tions of an efficient system had practically still 
to be made. Diversity of practice in different 
provinces was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and this complaint recurs e\ en in connec- 
tion with the latest inquiry of 1888-89. The 
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Prisons Act of 1894 (Act IX of 1894) was the 
lirst recognition by tlie legislatuic that in certain 
losjK'cts uniformity must bo insisted upon 
.iiul its enaetniont >\a8 the result of Surgeon- 
M.ijoi rceoinincndations as 

^ubse fluently ic-e\diuined in J 891-92 bv a 
tlopartmcntal committee. 

Modern Developments — A fuithcr iea.soii 
for this investigation is that ideas on the subject 
of the treatment of prisoners have advanced 
rapidlv m leeent jears, largely under the 
stimulus of Quinquennial International Con- 
ic rences of winch the lirst was held m London 
m 1872 and the latest m America in 1910, and 
the deliberations ol these bodies point to the 
importance of reformations as a main end to be 
sought for m a large number oi eases. Q’he 
I’robation of Ollenders’ Act, 1907, tlie l*rcveii- 
lion of Crimes Act, 1908, and the Children's 
\ct of the latter n eai are all instances ot modern 
legislation on the subject, of which the lioistal 
svstem (w’lth the Aftercare Jiorstal Association, 
.ind the cneoiiiagcment gi\eii to the ]Jiscliargt‘d 
Ihisoners’ Aid 8oen'tics arc consjueuous results 
’I’lio Co\crrimcnt of India are well aware of the 
dilleiences in jirison piactice in England and 
India, and they do not desire in any v^ay to 
imply that all* the latest experiments ot* the 
West are necessarily suitable for introduction 
in the* East, but they arc ot oi)iiiion that the 


subject well Hunts detailed expert examination 
if the prevalent system in this country is to be 
saved from the reproach that it is failing to 
keep pace with modem ideas it is true that 
in vanoiis piovinccs exjicriments with the 
borstal sjslcm and with preventive methods 
applied to cumin nl tribes arc being made, but 
action is being taken by provinces individually 
and the scrutiny and eo-ordination of the 
results attained are likely to ensure that the 
lines of future policj are detined and mistakes 
avoided in the early stage's Exact uniformity 
of procedure in all the laovinces is no doubt 
imjossibjle, and jossiblj nude sirable, but with 
adaptatjc'ii or (l('gree and'detail to varving local 
conditions, the it' is no iiason why tbt' general 
prmcjj)le.s goviTinng tin treatnunt ot ermiinals 
should not be the same tl loue bout the eountrj 

There remains the vcr> imioitani subject 
of tran.'xpoitutjun, about winch much has been 
wiitleu ill the jiasfc and into a disciis^'ion oj tlu* 
mciits of vchicl) i1 IS not jiojostd to cntei, but 
rec'cnl inqiinics ami events have Jed the Covern- 
mcj.t ol India to clcuibi v\h(1lHi the administju- 
tioii oi the Ancfamaiis as a jcnal settlement is 
not suscc'iitiblc v\ith advance >i material change 
OJ v^h(th^'r in lact, the continuance of the set- 
tle me nt in its j use nt sluij e is in itsc'lf expedient, 
an inqiiiiy in tins direction may he expected 
to ju'lcl results ol special valv^* 


The variations of the jail population m British India during five years are shown 
n the following table . — 


— 

1916. 

1915. 

1014. 

1013. 

1012 

1911. 

-bill population of all clas&c's on Kt 





91,870 


January 

122,282 

112,015 

105,555 

101,908 

102,991 

Admissions during the year 

560,971 

.5()8,280 

516,tMJ8 

492,308 

492,820 

470,513 

Aggregate* 

673,253 

080,295 

021,053 

594,210 

584,690 

573,504 

discharged during tlie year fioni all 





482,780 

481,622 

causes 

557,525 

558,008 

509,038 

488,077 

Jail population on 31st December 

115,728 

1 

1 

122,287 

112,015 

105,539 

101,910 

91,882 

C’onvict population on 1st January 

107,8001 

98,903 

92,91.3 

'^9,287 ^ 

j 

79,668 

91,605 

Admissions during the year 

173,441 

180,400 

1 

’ 108,723 

1 

100,851 I 

1 159,424 

i 

162,390 

Aggregate 

281,247 

279,429 

261,636 

250,138 

j 239,092 

243,901 

Released during the year 

175 587 

168,508 

159,468 

154,494 

I 147,292 

151,930 

Transported beyond seas .. . ' 

I 1,535 

1,480 

1 1,319 

1,666 

; 1,382 

1,138 

tJasualties, &c 

2,900 

2,010 

2,429 

2,053 

j 2,084 

2,222 

Convict population on Slat December. 

1 102,208 

107,811 

08,068 

02,913 

I 

80,287 

i 

j 70,668 
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The daily average number of prisoners, which 
had steadily decreased since 1908, rose slightly 
In 1018 to nearly the figure of 1011. The Jail in 

1912 was, however, largely attributable to the 
release of convicts and civil prisoners on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar The increase in 

1913 was distributed among all provinces except 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
Coorg, in which the figures continued to show 
decreases 


More than one-half of the total number of 
convicts received in jails during 1018 came from 
(he ( lasses engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 141,000 out of 1(50,000 arc 
returned us illiterate 

The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 19*65 as against 19*03 in 1917 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 327 to 864. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to Jails in 1916 to 1918 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1918. 

1 

1917 1 

1 

1 1916. 

Not exceeding one month . . 


. . 

37,061 

30,063 

42,669 

Above one month and not exceeding 

six 

months. 

66,466 

63,124 

66, 388 

„ six months „ „ 

One 

year 

34,018 

31,488 

34,725 

„ one year „ „ 

five 

years . 

22,371 

21,154 

23,962 

„ five years „ „ 

ton 


2,966 

2,504 

2,631 

Exceeding ten years 



‘J09 

212 

34.5 

Transportation beyond se.as — 






(a) for life 



1,38.'’* 

1,313 

1,1‘)7 

(6) for a term 



8.59 

706 

745 

Scntene.ed to death . . 



7(>3 

752 

791 


The total daily average x>opulation for 1918 
was 97,263; the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was ICO, and by Superintendents 
131,532. The corresponding figures for 1917 
were 96,980,179 and 144,237 respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
again showed a decrease, viz , from 265 to 217. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 4,628 as compared with 5,607 
in the preceding year 


Total expenditure increased from £66*Z,5b2 
to £75(),8ii6, and total cash earnings from 
£95,309 to £96,450 , there was, consequently, 
an increase of £96,649 in the net cost to 
Government. 

I’he death rate increased f rom 18* 83 per mille 
in 1917 to 41 97 In 1918. The admissions to 
hospital were higher, and the daily average 
number of sick rose from 27*61 to 36*65. The 
chief causes of death were tubercle of flu 
lungs, dysentery and pneumonin. 








The Laws 

BY 

RATANLAL and 
{Editors, Bombay 

ALTUOXinn the war-cloud has happily lifted j 
itself, yet the logidation seems to be surcharged 
uith tiie atter-efreets of the war. The post-war | 
I>rol>lems that have followed in the wake ot . 
tli<‘ uar will demand the best attention of^ 
the legislator in India as in other countllc^ 
also. 

1. The Local Authorities Pensions and 
Gratuities Act. — Tiie law hitlunto einpow('i»*d 
i the local authorities to grant pensions and , 
cratuities to employ I'^s who inviht be wounded I 
and to the families” of employ /"‘.s who niifflit be* I 
killed »n execution of their duty This Aet 
c«)es a step further and enables the local autho - 1 
ntv to grant a pension or a gratuity to ,in j 
( luplove or to his family when lu* h«is be<*n ■ 
imapaeitatcd or hns lo-t his life in the service 
ot the State It is, thercton*, ena(.t(<l that 
a local Government may grant a jn'iision or 
gidtuity to any ottieiT theieot who inav, since 
tin -Ith August 1‘)14. have been woiindod oi 
otherwise incapacitated in the siTVice of Gov- 
( rnment or to the widow oi child of anv such i 
otlicer who may have died in consequent o ot j 
iniiirics received or illness contracted since 
1th August lbl4 in the course of such seivice 
(s .1) 'I’lus extra grant may be in adilitiou 
to the pension or gratuity gianted alieady ' 
but will not ordinarily exceed the amount o) ; 
pension or gratuity jiavablc m case his (“iiiidoy , 
inont had been for scivicc for tin* same time i 
and on tlie same pay under Government (s f) ' 

The Indian Paper Currency (Amend- 
ment) Act. — On tlie 7th Deeemher, 1018, the 
Goyernor Geneial of India piomulgatcd .m ' 
Ordinance increasing the imixiniiim limit t<»i , 
the issue of Gurreney Notes against liiitish 
'lieasury Bills by fouitccm croies of rupees f(» 
I'lghty crorob of nipees The ])reseiit Act 
I inbodies the provisions of that Ordinance i 

‘1 The Motor Spirit (Duties! Amendment ' 
Act. — ^In February 1917, the Goveninieiit of' 
India passed Act II ot 1917 proyuding foi the 
lu position and levy of an excisi* and eiistoms , 
’uty of six annas a gallon of motor sjunt 
I'he duty yvas imposed as a war measure to 
oiiserve the use of motor spirit m India As I 
och it has served out its pin poses and is timed j 
u expire at the end oi six months atU^r the 
onclusion of the w'ar But the tax ythi(*li 
riginated in administiatiM* neeesbities, lias, 
"’cn found in its yvorking to be a useful souii’e 
1 revenue. The duration clause has therefore ' 
f'<'n removed and the Act placed pi’rinaiiently 

the Indian Statute Book. 

1 ^' Income Tax (Amendment) Act — 

ins Act raises the minimum limit of taxable 
jeome from Us. 1,000 to Its. 2,000 per annum 
came into force on the 1st April 1919. The 
ale under the new Act stands as below 

1. No tax : when the taxable Income Is 
less than Us. 2.000 I 
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2. Fi\'e pies in th'^ rupee when the 

taxable incoim* i-. moie th,»n Bs i,000 
and less tluui Ks 5,000 

3 Six pies in the iiipee wlieii llie 1of.il 
meonu* is moic than Jts .'),000 but. 
lb l(>sb than Jls 10,000. 

I >rine pH's m the iiipoc wlu*n tlie total 
iiKome IS more than Bs 10,00t) but 
H less than Bs 25,000 

.'> One anna m tlu* rupee when the 

total imome is Bs J.^jOlK) or up- 
wards 

"* The Termination of the Present War 
(Definition) Act — Diiimg tin (ontmuami' ot 
tin wai a nuinbir ol eiiiergene' Acts have Im'iji 
X> asse(l and hay’^c been timed to exist duiing 
the (ontimiatiou ot tlu' wai and lor six months 
theiealt(r Tbr wai (.mic to an end as a tact 
on the 11th JSo\'’einlK'r 1918 but though mote 
than a year has tla])sed smu‘ then, tbi' peaie 
teims are not yet tin.illy settled It is iieces- 
saiy, theietoie, to k(‘ep m exisfenci' all the 
emeigemv measuies till peaii' is lliinh settleil 
An artituial date will tlidi'toie be (ixed toi 
the terniinatjon ot tlu* wai A statute (H A 9 
(*eo V, e 59) has alieady bi en passi d m Kngland 
foi the pui j)ose 'I'lje pi(‘hejit A<t is on tin 
lines ot the English St.iiuti' and ju ovules that 
tlie xm.sent y^ar shall be tu'atid as haying 
continued to and as having mub'd on sm h 
date as His Majesty in Coiimil may dmlai* 
III that hi halt in pursuami' of the juoyisioiis 
ol the Termination ol tlu J’lesent Wai (Dclini 
turn) Alt, 1918 (s 2) 

t> The Indian Oaths (Amendment) Act - 

'I’he i>iovisions ot tJie Indian Oaths Ait 187 5 
do not apply to puueediiigs lx ton Gouits 
Maitial or oaths and ]»nseiilKd by anv law 
(s 3) They are tuithiT made inappheable 
to oaths, atfiiniations or dcel.irations prestribed 
“ by OI under any Instrmtion undei the Jloyal 
Sign .Manual of Ills JMajestv ” (s 2) 'J’Ik 
leason loi this extliision is that s 1(> of tiie 
Oaths Act ot 1870 abolished olluial oaths 
'I’liese hav( hem now revj\id, foi it has been 
(oiind Hint the assumi'^^ioii ot then high o^tiee^ 
1>\ (tovenioi-Geneiul, Members ol I'lxeciitive 
(’ounuls and Chiet (Vuninissioni i-> is hitherto 
larking m any lormality ot a natuie to mai k 
thi' sciioiiB iiatuie ot the occasion or the yveight, 
ot r< ''poiisibilitv iiiyohid. The etleet of this 
Alt is that oaths oi atliimations of allegiaiuc 
and olhco .shoull in liituii' be taken with due 
bohiiiiiity by the o/liiials concerned at the 
time ot enti’iing upon the discharge of then 
duties. 

7. The Indian Defence Force (Amendment) 

Act — III the ordinary course ot events, the 
Indian Defence Force Act of 1017 is tinned 
to expire after six months from the eonclubion 
of the war. That pciiod is by tins Act extended 
to one year. The Indian Defence I’orce winch 
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has been called into existence owing to tlief 
( xigencies of the war it has been found neces- ' 
sdry to maintain under post-bellum conditions ; 
at any rate till the demobilisation of the regular , 
array is completely carried out | 

8 The Negotiable Instruments (Amend* , 
ment) Act — In the case of Do^abkai v Virchand ^ 
loported in the Bombay Law Repnrffir, Vol. XXI. 
p 1, Mr. Justice ]Ta>ward lield that a cheipic 
tiom which the word “ beaicr *' has boon stun k 
out and if thoHMS no substitution of th«' word, 

‘ ‘ order ” is not negotiable withm the meaninu ' 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act ISSl Theic 
Mas a custom of trade in tlio Ihmibav mark* f 
M'liich regarded siieh dieques as older dieqin's 
but the learned Judge treated the eiistom us 
^old The present Act has been miaeted to 
negative the effect of the decision and now 
such elnupies are to be treated as or<lei elu qui s 
It rolievi'S tr.ideis tiom eotisKbTifili meon- 
venieiicc 

h The Punjab Courts (Supplementing; 

Act — On the Jst of April 1010 a High Coiitf , 
oi .ludieatiir* was established tor the Vrovinee 
of the Punjab at Lahore by JL{o\al Letteis ' 
Patent It lojilaced the Jhinjal) Cluef (kmrt, I 
winch till th(‘n was the Supreme Court of Judi- 
latiire withm tliat l*rovmec The pimdiiiu • 
work of the Cluef Court had to he transferred 
to the mnvly institut<'d Jligli Court Thl•^ 
\et therefore enacts that all suits, ajipi'als, 

I (‘Visions, applications, revu'ws, cKecutioiis and i 
other jirocecdings whatsoeviT whethei Civil 
oi Criminal, pending in the Chief Coint shall 
lx' eontiuued and concluded m the High (Vmit 
.it laihoie as it tlu' same had boon instituted 
III such High Court (s 2) 

10 The Excess Profits Duly Act — Ibis is 
.1 puicly emergency measure due to wai eon 
dilAoiis It was iiitrodueed as a bill on the 
I ’-til Heeernher 101 S and declaied to h.iv< 
tome into ioiee on the 20Hi March 3 011) In 
liimeiple, it is not ojh'u to any senoiis objection 
Persons who have le.iped excess piollts owing 
lo war conditions aie e.illed uiion to contributi 
fifty pel ci'iit oi their excess profits to the Stati' 

« \ciicquer All iiuamies bi'low thirty thousand 
111 pecs are exciiptc'd upon the opeiatioii oi 
this Act 'I’ho opeiativc seetiim piovide" 

” Subject to the provisions of this Act there 
sh.ill in lespect ot any busiii<‘s«, to wlmii this 
\ct applies, be charged, levied and paid on 
tlie amount by which the piofit-. in the acioiiiit- 
ing peiiod ex''ccd the standaid profits, a diitv 
ot an amount cnual to lifty pci cent, of tliat 
< \ees3 Tiovided that the aiiiount ot the 
s.iid diitv shall not cxiei'd such sum as would 
Kducc the piofits in the accounting jioiiod 
heiow' tliiity thousand rupees” (s 4) What, 
the staiidaid profits arc has been dehued bv s (» i 
riiev mean (1) an amount calculated at the ! 

1 ,ite of 10 i)cr cent or at such r.ite not being i 
Jess than 10 per cent as may bo pieseiibed ' 
on the capital of the business as i xistmg .it ' 
Hie end ol the accounting period, oi (2) it the 
option of the person liy whom the duty is 
payable (i) it the piollts ot tlie busincbs have ' 
been assessed in lOid and 1U14 for the purposes | 
of income tax — the aggregate of half of the 
profits BO assessed and halt of the interests, | 
If any, received in tlu'sc years on securities j 
forming iKurt of the assets of the bu8iiie»B ; [ 


or ( 11 ) if the profits of the business have bcei 
assessed for the said purposes m 1013 and lUl 
and in two only of three years 1915, 191b 
1917 — ^tho aggregate of one-fourth of the profit 
so assessed ; or (in) if the profits of the buslnes 
have been assessed for the said purposes ii 
all the five years 1913 to 1917 — the aggregate 
ot one-fourth ot profits assessed m the ycai 
1<H‘1 and 1914 and in each two of the year 
1015, 1916 and 1917 as may be selected bv tic 
'-.lid pi'rson Tower is given to the Collectoi 
bv s 7 to make allowuinccs for speci.il circum 
-•t.inces . and appeal against assessment i 
proivded to the Chief llevi'iiuc aiitlionty (s S) 
4’lu‘ Governor- flencral m Council is also autUo 
used to de.il wuth hardship in case of a cliis.. 
ot tmsmess (s 9) When an income is liabli 
lo be assessed to excess profits duty as well 
. 1 '' to super-Lix, it will bo charged only om. 
iiid with the tax which yields the highest dut\ 
10) 'rhoK' have bei n certain exemption- 
fiorn the operation of tins Act. They are — 
(I) any business the income of wdich is agricul 
tural income; (2) ofiices or employment'' 
(!) anv proiession depending on the person i' 
((iialilu.iiion of the person by whom the pm 
t(‘-.sion IS earned on. 

11 The Anarchical and Revolutionary 
Crimes Act — This is what poinilaily knovn 
.IS the Rowlatt Act Jhobably no other Ad 
ot the Indian Li'giskiluie has touched liidi.in 
'-•isceptibiltv to the extent that this Act In 
done It w^as yjassed against the unamnioii 
opinion of the eli'cti'd non-otfi(‘ial members of tlx 
Indian L(‘gisl.ati\(' Coinieil It is a tempor.in 
measure timed lo live tor three yoata eeiLu'i 
. It owes its origin to the lecoiiimeiida turns in.id' 
by the Coiiiinittei* piesidi'd over by Sii Sidiu ^ 
Jtowlatt, a Judge ot the Jviru’s Bomb Division 
III Lngl.iiid The Committee was appoiiitnl 
in 1917, .imong other things, to examine .iinl 
'(onsidei the dillicultios that have aiiscii m 
(baling will cou&piiaeies and to advise .> 

. to th(‘ k'gisl.itioTi, it .my, nceessarv to eu.il)l 
the Govi'riimcnt to d(*al clteetivclv with tin in 
The Act contains several parts. Tart 1 deal 
, with ttio trial of olTondeis and defines offeiun, 

' ('stablishes Courts and provides iiroccdurc 1' 
be tollowed at trials I’lic luovibious ol th 
\(t can be put into force m any area only l'> 

.1 notification pubhshed in the Gazette oi 
Imha, and that too W'hcre the Govemoi-Geiici.iJ 
III Council 18 satisfied that anarchical or revolii 
I tionary movements are being promoted ait<i 
tliat sclu'diiled ottciiec's m connection wfii' 
such movements aio prev.ilciit to such uii exttn' 
tliat it IS expedient in the interest ot puldn 
safety to provide lor the speedy trial ot sim n 
ottcuc('S (s 3) 'J’ho initiation of proct'cdiie 
under the Act qan only be by the Local Gov('ni 
ment oidermg any oIRccr of Government 1 
jirefer a written mfoimation to tlie Chiet Justu 
against anv person The information mu- 
state the oltenoe charged and thi* known n.iu> 
and place of rosicl(*ncc and occupation ot <li 
accused, and tlie time and plact' when aix 
where tlu' oltenei' is cliarged to have be( i 
committed and all particulars, withm tlx 
knowledge ol tlu' prosecution, of what is m 
•tended to be proved against the accused A 
copy of the information should be served on 
the accused (s. 4). The trial ol the case begiu'' 
before a special besdi of three Judges ol the 
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High Court nomiiiat('d by tlio Chief JuKtice 
(s 5). The place of sitting may be fiKod or 
Aarietl (s. 6). The provwions of thf' ('rinmial 
Procedure Code arc made applicable »o far as 
they are not repugnant to the Act (s 7). The 
trial IS to commence by reading of the Infoinia- 
tioii and the piosccvitor has to state ahorth 
the eMdenc(‘ he expects to lead for tlu* pio- 
s(>( ution Tlie Couit is to follow the pioeialurc 

I It escribed by the Criminal Trocedure Code 
lot the tiial of warrant cases by IMagistratt^s 

S) li ,i (baige IS framed, the (touit is 
Iwnirid to grant an adjournment of H days, 

I I tli(‘ accused so desires (s d) At the tiial 
(hi evidence oJ each vi'itness is to be recorded 

III lull (s 10) It IS oiien to the Couit to pro- 
hibit oi rc'stnet tlu* publication of reports 
III tiJal (s Jl) Hettion 12 protects the aeeiised 
HI a Miriety oi ways G'lll the closing of the 
(•as(‘ foi the yiroseciilion, no questions can be 
asked to him Tlien^after and beloni the 
'leensed enteiv on his defence, the Court shall 
iidoiMi him tli.it he can give evidence on oath 
on Ins own belulf, but tb.it if lit* ( Ircts to do 
so, he IS babli to be (Toss-cxainined Tn case 
III d('el!n(‘s tli(‘ examination, ho is iiabk> to lie 
((IK slioned generally on the case as jirovidcd 
III s {I2 oi the Crimin.al Jbocedure Code, but 
tills prod'ss will be saved, il he agrees to he 
(\ammed Tlie iinwillingiiesb of the accused 
to he (‘xaiuintd on oath does not place limi at 
aiiv disadvantage 1 Ik' M'xed and much 
ill haled (piestioii of tlx iivbt ot it'ph bv tlie 
luosiMution is defliiit('ly settled Tlx aiciiscd 
jos(^ Jus light ol lepJy it he calls and examines 
.iin witness (s It) U tlK'n* is anv ditl(‘UiH« 

(it Opinion .iinong the meinliers cji the Couit, 
ttx' opinion ol the iii.ijoritv is loinevail (s 14) 
The judgment of the Couit is inadi* tiiul ami 
(oiulusiM^, and no ajipe.il is allowed from 
it- (s 17) Tlx'te aie special lules ot oMdenee 
which go far bejond the provisions oi the, 
Indian Kvidenci' Act (1 ot 1872) \Mitii it 
apjM'ars that a witm'ss is di'ad, or cannot U 
Jouiid or IS mcapalilo of giving evidimte and it is 
ployed that such deatli disapjxsiraiiee oi 
ine.ip.ieity has been e.ausid in the mteiests 
ot the accused, tlieii the st.iteim'ut made bv 
siK h person to a Magistmte and iiad o\ei, 

( xplained to and signed by him iiiav be .idmitted 
in ( VKl(*uce (s is) 

Part tl deals W'lih a dilTerent st.it^' of things 
It provides lor preventive measuies ol a pie- 
lautionary iiatiiie and enables (Jov eminent 
to land down persons to good behavioui The 
i no visions of this part can be juit into ojjcration 
only by a notiflcation in the Gazette ot India 
I'v the Governor- General in Council and for ! 
< particular area They can come into play 
only when the Governor- General in Council 
1'' satisfied that anarchical or revolutionary 
KKJVements w'hieh are likclv to le.ad to the 
Kunuiission of scheduled oirciiecs an* lieing | 
' vteiisively promoted m any area (s 21) The j 
J^oi^l Govt, can then place all the materials 
in its possession relating to tlie case bcfoie a 
nidicial officer who is qualified for apjxiint- 
iiient to a High Court and take ins opinion 
thereon. If such officer is satisfied that action 

necessary, the Local Goveinracnt may give 
all or any of the following directions * such* 
IxTson shall (1) execute bond with or without 
■'sureties agreeing that he will not take any 


part 111 aii\ of the offcuc-es alleged against him 
for a ix^riod of one year or (2) shall notify Ins 
r»‘sideneo and any ihango of residence; (3) 
oi sliall remain or reside in any part of British 
India , or (4) shall report himself to tlie officer 
111 charge of the police station nearest to his 
lesulenee at stated i>eriods (s 22) 

The Older iindei s 22 is to b(‘ .served on the 
jK'rson concerned in th(‘ niannei of a summons 
(s 23) The appointment ol investigating 
anthoritv is luovidcd lor in s 50 It is to 
consist of thre(' persons two ol whom shall be 
person-, vilio have held jiidiei.d olliee not jid(‘riot 
, to that of a Distiiet .md ,S( smoiis Jiidgt' .ind 
one shall bo a person not ui the siniei* ol tlx 
(Town 111 India When an ord('r is once passed 
under s 22 the Local Goveinment have to 
' siilnnit all the jiapers m th(‘ cas(* to tin in 
vestigating anthoritv 'I'be impmv bifore the 
j nivestig.iting anthoiity sh.ill b(' ni vumem 
'Hie accused will in eveiv lase Ix' givim a ii'iison- 
1 abl(‘ opportunity ot ai>|)i'aring Ix'Iok' it at 
1 some stage of the proei (‘dings He is to have 
I explained ill' nature of tli(‘ r barge made against, 
him and h«‘ e.m make aii> (‘xpl.ination lx* in.iv 
have to otter The iiivestig.it mg aiithordv 
I shall repoit m writing to the i oeal Govi'nnneiit 
the condnsums at winch it has ariivid (s 20) 
Cu receipt of th<‘ report, tlx J o(.,il Goveinment 
may dischaige the older passed niuU'i s 22 
Ol may make any other oulei wbidi is aulbo 
Used by the si-ihon (s 27) Jl the incustd 
disolx'vs tlx Older he is liable to be sentenc'd 
to impiisomiK lit Jor 0 months oi to p.iv a fiix 
of Jts .^)(K) (s 2H) I'lovision has also ]>e( n 
mad( foi tlx .ipixnntim iit by J.oc.il Gov’crii- 
mdil ol Visiting Comimttoi'S, whose tunclion 
will Im‘ to jcporl, upon tlie welf.iic of persons 
k(‘pt imdti ri'straiiit (s ‘>1) 

P.iit ni of the Act IS more gem‘r,il in diarae- 
I tei Jt givis powers to arri'st prisons ami 
' scaidi ])l.if('s lake tlx‘ lent going two Jiaits 
I it e.in be put inlo opi^ration 1)V a notifb'ation 
i published ill the G.t/c tt( ol India bv tlie (iov- 
i iiji()i-(5eneral in CoumiJ Jt (an be apjdicd 
to any area wlxn* iivobitionaiy or anaidneal 
movi'iiK'iits ar( appn bended 'rh(‘ procedure 
pn scribed tor action is b'lK ll> as lollows Whine 
<b(‘ local Govi'rmmnt .n(‘ ol ojauioii that 
anv p( isoii m tlx jnesnilxil an.i is eoiietiiw'd 
in anv*^ seludiikd olb'me tlu v are to phiie 
all mateinls Ixloie a judnial officer who is 
, (in.dibed foi appointment to High Comt 
I and take his opinion theufjn II such officer 
agiees, tlx' J.otal Govi'rnnn'iit in.iy make .an 
order under s 22 .mil may lurther order (1) 
the anest of any su(‘b person wnthont warr.ant 
(2) the confinemi'iit ot any such p(*rson m aiiv 
place and (3) the search of any jilaee spocitied 
m the order (s 31) The uinst-, if made, cannot 
ordmanlv extend bevimd 7 (lavs, but if the 
L(h.i 1 Goveinim'iit su diii'its, it may extend 
tol4dajs(.s \o) 

^J’lie fourtli pnit deals with persons alieadv 
under ixecutive (ontiol It provid(‘S against 
the contingency of the cxpiiation of the Defence 
ot India Act wliicli being a war measure is 
timed to I'xist during the contmu.ance of the 
war and loi b moiitlis thereafter. Persons 
already under detention at that date are to 
be deemed under detention under the pro- 
visions ol tills ])ait (s 30), I he last two sections 
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ulo very j^eneral m thi'ir bcopc. Section 42 
provides that orders passed under tin; Act 
• annot he called m (jiiestion bv the Courts 
'I'hci lust section enacts that the iiowers given 
by the Act are in addition to, and not in deroga- 
tion of, any other powers already conferred 
by any other enactment 

12 The Poisons Act. — ^The former Poisons 
Aet T of 1904 was loimd on <‘\perience to l>e 
lacking in control The present Act is mi'ant 
to givf' olleet U) e(»ntiol o Locjil fjloverninents 
crnpowciing them to icgulatc sale of imisons 
'I’hev .ire gi\«n iMiwds to make rules lor (1) 
grant ol hctsiees to p< isons foi poison for sale , 
(2) th(‘ el.isscs ot |M‘isons to wJiom heciiccs 
<.in l>(‘ gi\(‘n .* 11(1 tln^ ( ol xicrsons t,o nhoin 
1ht‘ ])owm in.iy In* sold; (i) the maximnui 
(liuntity that can In* sold , (4) the keeping 
by \(*ndo]*s of n^gister of sales , (5) the sah* 
eiist.odv ot siiili poisons and the labelling ol 
vessels and p,iekag«‘s in mIik'Ii the iioison is 
ke|)t , and (li) the inspection and examination 
ol Biieh poison (s 2) The dovernor-Genei.il 
of India 111 Council lias the ]K)wer to prohibit 
importation into Jlritish India of any poison 
(‘xcept nndi'i .i hei'iise (s. 2) The Ixical (lov- 
« rmmmt have tin* ])ower to regnlat-c jmssession ' 
ol any poison in anv local .area (s 4). Penalty ' 
tor br(‘aeh oJ the piovisions of the Act or ot i 
tin* lilies m.ide theKiinder is, on first con vie- \ 
tion, to lnipiisonm<‘nt loi three months and a ; 
line ol Jts .-tOO , and on hicond oi suhseipKiit ' 
eoiiMdioii, to doiihle the ahoye ]Kiulty (s 0) > 
Th(* Distiiet Magistr.iie .uul tlu* Sub- iliMsion.il , 
Alagibtiate and tin* Commissioner ol J’olice 
may issue a si'aieh warrant it hi* has leason | 
to believe tlut anv poison is kejd- at any pl.ue ] 
n eojitiayeiition oi the Aet or its iiil«‘.s ( 7) 

VI. The Sea Customs (Amendment)Act. - 

'rh(*ie already hab been local legisl.itioii m tins 1 
(•ountrv to prevent adulteration ot l<K)d in I 
geiieial , but no power hitherto existed to j 
previmt- iiiiixirtatioii of aclulteruh'd foods and 
dings by sea 'I’liis det<*et is sought to l»e , 
lemedu'il by amendnn nt oi b 19"> ot th« Si'.i 
Customs Aet (VIM ot 1S7H) Tlie aineiidiru'nt 
]>ro\id(‘S that the Customs Colleitoi may t«ike 
samiiles ol impoited drugs oi aitieles iiihaided 
for consumption as lood and submit th(*ui 
l(Ji ( v.iiiiiiiatioii by a specified oflnvr ot Goy- 
(“iiimeiit 'J’he Aet does not iiivoive det(‘ntioii i 
OI s(*izure ot the toods by the (histoins antho- j 
iities but it lb ealeulahnl to spin the Municipal i 
healtli ottieers into ai^tion | 

14 The Provident Funds (Amendment) I 
Act. — This Act makes provisions for tin old ■ 
age ot teachers m non jx’usionable beiyie«* ot j 
Government, by making the. iiroMsious ol , 
Aet IX ot 1807 applicable 

I*! The Calcutta High Court (Jurisdic- 
tional Limits) Act —The limits ot tin* Original 
Side ol the Calcutta High Coiut hail been 
tixed as early as 1794. The marks and limits 
yvhieh existed thim, arc no longer to be found 
These liave been demarcaU*d aliesh and defined 
m this Aet 

1C. The Indian Naturalization (Amend- 
ment) Act. — Hitherto a certificate ot natur- 
alization once issued to an alien was liable 
to bo recalled only on iiroof that tlie certificate 
had been obtained bj lalse i eprcscntations 


or fraud It has lH*eii found necessary that 
the certificate should be cancelled not only 
on tlioso grounds but also when the person 
to yihoiii it has licen granted has shoyvii lumsell 
by act or sp(>eeh to be disaffected or disloyal 
to Hia Majesty or w shown to be otherwise 
unfit to continue to enjoy the privileges of 
British nationality. The English Act (5 Sir (> 
fk*o V. c 17) was accordingly amended m 
1918 by (8 A 9 Geo V e ;i8) The Hulian 
Naturalization Act, XX \ oi 1882, is alM> 
similarly amended 

17 The Land Acquisition (Amendment) 

Act — This Aet is meant to put tin* registeied 
Siieieties, witUiu the lUt'amug ot ('o-operafi\e 
Soeieties Aet (il ot 1912), on a par y\ith (oin- 
pames , and enables them eoinimlsorily to 
acquire any buildings sit(*s r<*(piire(l by them 
It 13 designed to lemoye the (litfieulty exfwri- 
(‘Ufjcd by those boeii‘tu‘s to secure sih's lor 
buildings. 

18 . The Repealing and Amending Act 
1919 . — ^"This lb a pi'riodieal measure resorted to 
by the l(*gi8latiiro from time to tinn* t.o wet**! 
out surplusage from Indian Acts It also 
inake.s ami*mlmont eonsequeat on the couy'ei 
Sion ot the Piinja)) Cliiel Coiiit into tin* l.ahuii 
I Ill'll Court 

19 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 

—This Aet (maples the G()y(*rnmt‘iit ol liulii 
to kyy a duty ol \:> |m*i cent oil i.iw hides .ind 
skills exjMuted to loii'ign eoiintiies yvith .\ 
relMt(* ol 10 jH I cent tor hi(J(‘s and skins taiiiiid 
yyithiii the Kiupiit* iu otlu'i words, rayy’ lud(s 
and skills e\jM)it('(l to and taniu'd outside tin 
lliitish lyiupire ai(* li.ibh* to an export dut\ 
ol l.’> ]>er cent whilst tliosi* (‘xportecl and 
tanned yyithm the Biitish Kmpiie .ire saddled 
with ail expoitiluty ol pel cent only' Thei* 
yy.is an nniyi'rsnl (onsenbUh ot opinion so tai 
.IS tin* imposition of duty was cone(*rned but 
SOUK* obji'ction has been t.ikeii to th(* n'bati* 
(‘laiise It earmot be doubl’d that the etteft 
ot the Aet will lx* to (iieourage tin* tanuiie.' 
industry lu Indi.i 

20 The Indian Arms (Amendment) Act — 

On tlie 21st Maidi 1919 the Goveinmeiit ol 
India iSMied a Jtesoliition (II I) No 212r)() 
to the (*ih(t that trom the Jst .l.niuary 1920, 
with veiy tt*w eAceptions, every person oi 
what(*ver caste, ciecd or nationahty had to 
obtain a lieenss* tor fire arms in his iiossessioii 
This Jlesolution icceives leinslative sanction 
h(‘re '1 his Aet .ilso makes provision lor cus- 
tody ot fii(‘-aiii‘S after tin* 1st .T.inuaiv 1920 
when th(* poss(*ssor has not obtam(*d a license 

2 1 The Indian Coinage ( Amendment)Act 

— The shortage ot silyer is 8or(*ly t(*lt by ey'er\ 
one m tliLs country It is also felt by Gov<uii 
ment. They had accordingly to rcplaeo} two 
anna silver coins by nickel coins of tht* sane 
denomination There are two other small 
Sliver corns m circulation, namely, the four- 
anna and eight-anna pieces They arc aK' 
made liable to bo converted into nickel ciirrencv 
The former com is to bo 90 and the latter to b(‘ 
105 grains troj- in wenght. 

22. The Cantonments (Amendment)Act 

The Cantonment Committee avo authorised to 
prohibit tlie practice of any jirofession or ol 
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Imperial Legislative Council. 


The first meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (luring the yeai took place on February 
6 Following the usual practice, His Excellency 
the Viceroy delivered a lengthy speech review- 
ing generally the position of affairs \t the 
outset, ho referred to the fact that the existence 
In India of doflnitelv Revnlutionar» Organis 
ationswas an undoubted fact and said that 
among the legislative matlcrs to he bi ought 
forward in that sesoion, were two lulls of the 
highest iinpoitaneo One of these \\.»s a Hill to 
give eflect to the rec'oniniendatious ot the Row- 
latt Commission. ‘ These iccommendations”, 
he said, “ were uiiaiiiinous and, eoming as they 
did troin persons who (ommaiid the greatest 
aiithoritv, the (Jo\ eminent of Iiviia decided that 
they should be hiouglit hetore this Council in the 
shape of the netessaiv legidative nu'asiiies Tli ' 
\eiv 1 1111)01 taut powers which hav<‘ enabled the 
puhln ])ia(‘e ami order ol India to ho pr(‘sei\<d 
dining the wat will shoittv eome to an end It 
IS essential in in\ judgim iit that they should he 
i(‘[)lai(‘(l by adequat)' sul)stitutes ” Ketcuiing 
to tiie a])poiutment ot a .foint Coiniiiissioii ol 
oflleials and noii-oflleials to siiggosj, improvements 
ill Jail admiiiistiation and the proposal to retoim 
th(^ Arms Act, His lOxeellem v went on to dis- 
eiiss the Compulsorv hldiieation Hills, whuh 
were then m jnmess ol becoming law In this 
comieetion he de( hired that the institutions lor 
the training ot M'riiainlai tcadieis Mould ha\e 
to he mnlti])lied, cnlaiged and strengthemnl 
liis Excelleney then adveiied to the leport of 
the Indian Industrial Commission ^^hnh 
had been received sniie the preiions meeting 
ol the CoiiiKil “ J K'gaiil ”, lie said, ‘ tin-, 
lepoit, as a state doc nim nt of the gn'atcst \alne 
and importame With the nnderlving piiiici- 
jiles which loim the basis oi the Conmiission s 
leioiiimcndalions, namely, the urgent neiessity 
not. only for the impi()\ement of Indian iiidiis- 
liie*, hut loi Hie more active paiticipation ot 
(ioveinment in <le\ eloping them, I imagine that 
there Mdll he unauiinity ot opinion It is essen- 
t lal that the Indian in(iTistii(‘s should he guided 
on the light lines at the (miIv stages of then 
devclopimmt Kew pi'ople, I iinagiiio, would 
hesitate to agiee thal in oidei to eiisuie smti 
guidaiKio gicat expansion ol seientitlc and tn li- 
nual advice at- the disposal ol industry in tins 
(oniitrv IS (ssential, and tln‘ proposals ot the 
Commission toi tin oiganisation ol sueiitilU ami 
tedinnal serviei' torms piubahly the most lui- 
poitant jiart ol the lleport ” llis Exeelleney 
ooneliidecl his lemaiks on the subject ot the 
Industrial Comiiiissioii’s leport with an exjires- 
sioii ot his appiiiciation of the arduous ami sn<*- 
tesshil work of Sir Tliomas Holland and hi- 
(oadjiitors Alter reference to the sueeessful 
publicity work of the Goveinment dining the 
concluding stages of tlic war and tlie subsequent 
few mouths, and to the influenza epidemic and 
the needs oi improving sanitation and tlie medi- 
cal service in India, llis Excelleney referred at 
length to the changes which would be brought 
about when the Reform Scheme was ui»plied 
to India. In paitieular, he dealt with the posi- 
tion which the existing Public Sei vices in India 
would hold iimli'r a pojMilai government In 
this regaid lie sail that the help ol all the bcr\i- 


ces, trained, efficient and impartial, with tlicir 
high standard of duty, in the public interest, m 
absolutely essential for great experiment ■» of 
responsible government to succeed 
Sir William V^incciit introduced the Criminal 
Law (Emergency J’owers) Bill In doing so 
lie dwelt on the tact that (Tovernment, before tlni 
war, lacked eflective measures tor dealing with 
the growing revolutionary movements in the 
country The aim ot these movements was by 
(lacoity, murder and other crimes ot violimce to 
jiromote a rising against the Butish Government 
and to lernh'F administiation ot tlie eountiy 
impos<!ihle The normal law was iiiadeqnati 
to cope, with the movement J)uring the wai, 
how(‘ver, the Ttofonce of India Act was passed 
which enabled the nnmher ot outrages to he r» - 
dne(‘d consider,! hi v Sir William emphasised 
Ih it the Bill was not in .iny S('iise aimed at poli- 
1 i<*.il movements propi'rly ^o called It wa , 
definitely and dislimtly intended and tiamed to 
cope wutli sedit.ions crime Even movements 
whidimighi (udangeroi tend to endanger piihlu 
satetv eonhl not he snpiucsscd uiulci the Jtill 
unless they wore jilamlv si'ditioiis activities 
The Bill, he said, was divnled into live part*' 
The fiist jiait <m.il>I(‘d (.lutaiii seheilnicd otteiites 
to he tried by a strong court consisting ot tlirei 
High Couit .Jn(ig<‘'>, ex'jKslitioiisly without com- 
mitment', and wuth no light of ajipi’al Ihirt Jl 
jiiovidc' Goveinment with powers for taking 
jiMveutive me.isnres .igaiiist heditions ciim< 
Pait III enables the Local Government, wheie 
theie is K'asonahU ground lor bi'lii'vmg a jiorsoii 
to have t)een coiieeiiK'd m a seliednled olfcnei. , 
to dm (t ins aire-'t and (oiifinenuMit in such jilao 
and in such conditions as mav be pii'seiiheil 
Pait IV applies the prov i^ions of Paitlll auto- 
uiitK.illv to pd'.ons known to have been eoii' 
eeiiied in revoliitionaiy cnine at presmit and 
who aie nudei lesliittion nndei the Dciem e ol 
India Act Jn < om ln',ioii, Sir William Vimeiit 
emphasised thal the Bill wdiieli wms sought to ht 
iiitiodueeil wa', not aimed at jititriots It wa'' 
aimed at ciiiniiials nieridy, its mam object being 
the piirifleation of polities troin tiime lie then 
jiitioiliKed the Hill and moved that, it he lefcrred 
to a Seleit Gommittei* Mi V ,J Patel moved 
that the eonsnh lation ol the BUI bo deteiK'd till 
SIX months had elapsed alter the expiry ot tin 
tinii ot othee ol tlii'' Legidative Gouiicil In do 
ing so he d<‘( lured that the whole country lion i 
one end to the otliei was entiielj opjiosed to tli) 
mcasiiie Mr Snirendianath Baueije.i, Mi 
Kamiiu Iviiinai Ohandra, Mr M {j A Jiniiah 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya and Mr K A 
Bangaswamy Iyengar all made spei'ches oppo 
sing the iiitroduetion ot the BUI and supportf'd 
Ml P.iters motion On the following da\ 
further opposition to tlie BUI was otfered by 
Rao Bahadur B D Shukul, Dr Tej Bahadiii 
Sapru, Mr G S Khaparde, Sir Gangadhai 
Chitnavis, the Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Fazul 
bhoy Ounimbiioy and a number of othcars. Su 
Verney Lovett and Sir George Lowndes mad' 
Speeches reltciatmg the conditions which mad* 
the Bill imperative and eventually a division 
was taken Sir William’s motion tiiat the BUI 
lie referred to a Select Committee was passed 
by flO to -I, 
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Sir Sankaran T^Tair brought forward a Rill to 
('liable lo(;al authorities to grant pensions and 
gratuity to employees or their families where 
lh3 employee is incapacitated or lost his life in 
the service of the State He also said that it 
wa? proposed to make the measure applicable in 
case of injury, disease or death which had occur- 
Tcd since 4th August 1914 The Bill was then 
tormally introduced 

Tlie Finance Member intioduccd the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill In doing so, he estimated 
fiiat the charge on India w’ould lie £ 30 millions 
.Old 111 the lollowing >e,ir £ 8^ millions would be , 
wanted. “We wore now faced,” he said, “with j 
a possible doflt it ot £ 4 millions and additional 1 
taxation was incMtablo Large grants of money 
would be wanted for r.iilways . Government 
would be left with only 3 millions to meet the | 
Si millions rccpiii'^d ” The super-tax and the 
i veess profits tax would not both be levied. The | 
(Joverninent woubi taki. whichever was greater, 
lie lioix'd to obtain souk* t 71 millions from the 
lOxtess Profits Tax Government had carefully 
i onsidered many suggestions for a new loan, but 
lound themsehes unable to accede to it The 
lepresentatiNos ot the Bombay and Calcutta 
(’liambers ot Commerce oiiposcd the Bill Sir 
J’azulbhoy Ciiriimbhoy also opposed the Bill i 
speaking at some length His main contention i 
w as that the need for su( h large sums of money 
(l)d not now exist and that the new tax would 
unduly disturb trade and industry Tlieae 
were the only opponents ot the Bill which was 
iiirnod over to a Select (’ommittec wnth instruc- 
1 ions to icport by March 12. 

\t tlic nu'cting on the 26th February, a number 
ot (picstioiis w'on* asked relating to the Mili- 
tary Accounts Department and bousing The 
icphcs from Governmenl revealed the following 
i.iets that the Goveruin(>nt of India wore pre- 
|)aied to pla(;e sutn^ at low rates of interest at 
Hie disposal of Local Governments tor housing 
the working-classes that very few rc'strictions 
wejc now pUieed on the flotation of new coni- 
p.inies , and that the thttou Committee had not 
Hicn sent in their report The report on the 
>iorking of th(| Indian Munitioiib Board was 
being prepared but (ould not bo published at 
Hie moment The Commander-in-Chict said 
Hiat the (ost ot Hu* Mimitioiis Board up to the 
t lid ot December hud Ix'eii 74 lakhs of rupees. 
Mr Patel next introduced a Bill to amend the ■ 
Electricity Act and explained that he ' 
wished to introdiue the following clause into ! 
Ilio Act — “(h) Bi'foic giantiiig a license the | 
bixal Govcrnincnt shall consult every local 
.iiithority conerned and, wdierc such local autho- 
iity advances any bjection to the grant of a 
be use, the Local Government shall take such 
objection into consideration and if, in its ojiiiiioii 
Jt is msiilfieient it will record in writing and 
( ommimicate to such authority its reasons lor i 
such opinion provided that sue h objection Is 
ba^ed on rival claim for such a license the Local 
Government shall give pr.*fcrence to the appli- 
' iHon of the local authority unless there exist 
'■ix'cial eireiimslances wlilch, in its opinion, 
I'liders such prcfercuec inexpedient.” Sir 
Glaude Hill said that Government had no objcc- 
Hon to the Bill being referred to the Local 
Governments, but he would not express any 
opinion until the Local Govcimneiits had icport- 


ed The Bill was then introduced. Mr. Patel 
apked |>crmission to introduce a Bill to amend tin* 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881. Mr. Patel 
explained tliat his amendment referred to cheques 
aiii said that it had been recently ruled by the 
Boinbav High Court that a ciieque from which 
the word ” b^iier " is struck out and there is no 
substitution of the word “ order ” is not negoti- 
able within the in(»aning of the Act, and that the 
custom of trade which exists in the Bombay 
inaiket wherebv a cheque with the word 
“ bearer ” struck out, without the word 
" order ” ui^ertcd, is legarded as an ordi*r cheque 
and of a negotiable nature, cannot legally be 
lecoguisod The proposed bill was intended to 
bring the provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, l8Sl,mto line with the hitherto exist- 
ing' piaetiee in India. Sir Thomas Holland said 
that the tiovernmont i('''ogniaed the usefulness 
ot Mr P.itePs Rugire-itions and they readily 
accepted the Bill 

The Couned as-oinblcd on March 1 Sir 
.Tames Mesion introduced the Financial 
Stiteinent which will be lound dealt with in 
detail under lh(* iK'admc ” l'’inanco ” (q v ) and 
said Huit Hu* Budgi't showed a deficit of €4 4 
millions sterling insteal of £ 21 millions as eati- 
matod by Sir Willinm M<'yor. This was due to 
the additional military expend ituie accepted 
last September Scarcity had cost nearly 1 1 
rnillion. The military expenditure in the forth- 
coming year was reckoned at 4 1 millions , 6 V 
1 illions were allotted for railway renewals and 
17? millions for railway capital expenditure, this 
i being a recoid piogramine Ten millions weie 
askecl tor as a Victory Loan To enable tnis 
; allotmeni , the Excess Profits Tax w'as expected 
1 to give 6 millions and the followin" year’s sui- 
j plus was likelv to be £ QlXi.OO.'i. In concluding 
I hi^ speech the Eiriance Member rcfc'rred to tlu 
I curronev position “ We must ”, he add, '* get 
ou'- currciiey habits back on a soun lor basis It 
IS a startling fart that between April, 1015 and 
the picsent time, nearly 12<' erores of rupcc'^ 
have been added to the circulation To provid' 
India with this amount, it has been nece3sar>, 
besides usini uj) the woild’s current production 
of silver, to d('i»letp its accumulated stocks 
Without the aS'.isianeo of the Government of the 
United States we should net have been able to 
satisfy the ‘ippetite of India for metallic cur- 
leney To anvoii'' who gives the subject a mo- 
ment’s Hiouglil, two conclusions are inevitable 
111 Hic first place, the huge '‘iims of money which 
it has been n*'ci‘ssary ior India to pay for the 
pill chases ot silver bring homo to us the waste 
tul and extravagant nature of what we have been 
doing In the second place, a continuanco of 
demand for metallic cuircucy on this scale 
must react violently on our whole currenev 
and exchange poliey Should the present rates 
ot absorntion continue to the end of the year, 
more than a hundred crorcs of India’s money 
will have been s luandered within three short 
year’. Had it been Invested, the interest 
would have strengthened our revenues and could 
hive been .spent to India's benefit ” 

Sir William Vincent next presented the reporf 
of the Select Committee on the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill. A note of dissent was 
signed by Mc'^srs Banerjea, Shastri and Shaft and 
anothei by the Nawab Sahib Ali Chowdhuri. 
Three members ot the Ooiumitteo, nuuely, 
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T»an(lit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Khapardt* 
and Mr. Patel did not sign the report at all The 
Finance member then introduced a Pill proNid- 
Injz for the continuance of the Ordinance of Tth 
December 1918 giving power to iucrea‘<o lh(“ 
maximum limit of the issue of currency notes 
against British Treasm v Bills bv 1 4 crores to 
(•ror(‘S of rupees, lie also introduced a Bill foi 
lotamlng the petrol tax of (i annas a gallon, and 
anothoi Bill to allow .ill those whoso mconu"* 
were under Rs 2,000 ])er annum to he fiee Imum 
income-tax Tn the geiuoal dlsces«-ioii of tla 
financial statement at the meeting on Manh T, 
Sir Fanilbhoy Currimhhoy wohonu'd the Ifail- 
wav Programme but alluded to th(‘ impoitame 
of Irrigation and again omphasl'^ed that the 
excess yirollts tax would hear lieaMlv on ceit.im 
industries Mr KhajKirdi' sngge^-ted that tlie 
expenditure on railway- he cut down t»v half and 
the balance gnen to sanitation and education 
Otlior Hjieaken aBo exfui’ssed the opinion Hid 
greater provision bhould Iium lasn made loi 
cducution and tlint the amount to he sp( ut on 
railways was e\cessi\c Mi Bamijea cotiioa* 
tulatcd the (tovci nment on the rcdintion ol tlie 
income tax, hut spoke strongly ou the subject 
of military cliaiges m India, urging that moic 
I'ay be given to Indian t loops. 

The general discussion on the Budget being 
eoiiclude'd, a number of resolutions on spccilic ' 
points wore hiougld tojwa id Mi S iima imne d 
that, the liudget allotnu id. piovieling lo» a ilO I 
milliePi loan he ieel”e*ed to 4 millions deilmc 
He hold out poor liopos eh the oidin.tr\ public 
suiiportmg a 10 inilliem •'tciliug loan with am 
enthusiasm Tlie t'lnnme MeuniH i explaimsl 
that GovcTiime'nt witc about to hriiig wealth to 
India In the shape ot lailwav lolling stoek ind 
It Mr. Saima’o meitiou weie m eejited, tin eomitrv 
would be unable' to ])av its lawtiil delit*^ lie 
eippost'd the motion, winch W'a'> lost Mi Sauna 
next moNoiI that an extra 'll) lakhs be ailed ti d to 
the CMiuipiuent and inijirovemeid eif the Health 
Dcpaitnuiit and 50 lakhs be adcUnl foi iiupiov- 
ing the water supply to lural aieas Altci some 
discus, Sion, the Finaiu'e Meunber said that be 
had to oiiposp the resolution on technical 
giounds If a Member desired incicasid expen- 
diture, ho must bheiw wliere tlio monev could 
e.oiuc Iroin Tlie matters dealt with in the 
lesohilion wcie within the province oi Pi omii- 
eial (lovernmciits, but he w^ouhl be glad to con- 
sult with Sii Saiikaiaii t?an with a Mew to a 
central investigation into sanitation and He 
(ousc.s of the icvcnt inMu('ii/a and othei ejude- 
inics Upon this exjilanution, Mr Sarnia with- 
drew his lesolut.ion Mi S.irnui next nio>etl 
that 1.50 more lakhs be given to the exteii'-iou 
and inipro\emenfe of primary education 
The Finanee Member declaied that it fit ami 
jiioper teachers could lie obtaimal at once, he 
would give the monev down As It w^as im])Os- 
biblo to obtain teachers, the provision foi educa- 
tion demanded would be useless He theretoie 
opposed the ropoliition, which was put to the 
meeting and lost Mr Chanda moved a resolu- 
tion that the grant to Assam be increased bv a 
non-recurring grant of 11 lakhs and a recurring 
grant of 1 lakh for the Morarchand Colloge at 
i^glhet. On the Finance Member cxplamiug 
tliat the charges proposed must fall on the 
provincial revenues, Mr Chanda withdrew hiJ 
icpolatiou. Mr. Sarma then mo\cd u resolution 


I that 50 lakhs be added to the scientific ami 
I misicllaneoiis departments for cmTving out t,h<‘ 
, recommendations of the Industrial Coramis<»ion. 
j Sir Thonns Holland said that he thought, it 
I unwise at the moment, to make this part.iculoi 
J giant and that local governments must be coii- 
. suited befoie large sums could bo sp(>nt in the 
I dll eet urn indicated H( gave niiu h infoi mation 
1 on the suhiect of toi(“-t rc“'oaHli and toal and 
li v"dio-olectric iiower, and said that, (lovornmeiil, 
liad not been idle m dealing with the reeoimiieii 
datioiis of the t'oimmssion Mr Sarina piessed 
the motion to a di\ i-ion and it was lost. 

Sii • lande IIill ojiened tlu* third stagi' ot the 
Budget divu-sion wit.li a .^peedi dealing wiMi 
the h( ads “ Rev (‘line ” and “Public Woiks 
Department” He saiil that although the 
, la dure ot the monsoon had been widespread, thi* 
nmnhei ot ii liet wotKs was imdoiibtcdlv small 
; Wli'Mi (omi).iied with the vear 1^00 Agiieul- 
I tmal .si bools were h(>ing stalled in S(.‘vcral pro 
Vinces hilt d(‘velc)jiinent m agneultiiie was being 
I seeerelv liandu<i])pe 1 bv th(‘ shortage of icseari h 
otloMs Jfc boned that an inuuiry committee 
■would 1 h‘ a]>pointed dining the ensuing ycia* 
i 5\ith Hgird to loiestry, the United ITovinces 
' and tlie Jhinjub had made gieat strides in tlie 
piodiictioii ot revenue, v\hile the Foiestrv Boaid 
at Dclir.i Dun would shortly consider mctliod- 
t(*r improving the lac indiistrv’, winch is worth 
i, 1! millions AVith ri'gaid to irrigation, he 
mentioned that Hu* pioductive* system iiad 
pioducid lakhs of rujiec'S that yeai and h'‘ 
hoped loi an imreis(‘ of Kj lakhs in the foitli- 
eoming veai Hi montioncd the anpointment 
ot Mc'-si-. Harlow and Meais to examine and 
I make a ]»ri]immarv smviv ot the potcuitialities 
ol India Ml utilising water-fiovM'T lor the di'velop- 
' inent ot indinstnc'S and ‘■aid that he hoped foi a 
, preliniman repoit in the following Juno He 
, < one hided vvjtJi a riieremc to the necessitv foi 
I restiictiiM exports trom fndi.i Rai Bahadm 
B D Slnikiil then moved that. “This Couiuil 
I lecomemls to the (Jovernoi (h'lKual in Conm il 
that. Hie ]»roviMon for expendil iin ni agridiltine 
I he ineieased by Bs 50 lakhs to [iiovide for the 
I i xten‘'ion and nn]»rov('nient of agriiiiltmal 
j edmation ” Alter disinssion the resolution 
j was by tlie leave ot Hie Coumil vWthdrawn 

1 In continuing the thud stage of the discus-ion 
! on the Fmaneial Statement at the sitting on 
I Manh 10, Sii U S.inkarau AJan jiointed out Hia^ 

I under the rev ised Budget estimate tor th^ ciiiient 
' vear the expeniitnre on education was neailv 
7.*n lakhs* lie gave Mie hgures by whuh Hu 
education grants liad lieen in(iease<l dining tlu 
past tvv o V eais and said that m ti\ e ol the iivijoi 
pioviiiees measures pcimittiiig adoiitioii ot 
compulsory education had eithci been pasnsl 
Ol were out heir way to being jiasscd Tlie 
Government ot Bombay liad guaranteed one 
lialt of the cost of providing compulsory primary 
education incurred by the Municipality for this 
purpose in any given year, and in certain cases 
even a larger amount might be given He also 
gave v’anous figures, regarding sanitary improve- 
ments and hoped that much would be done in 
the matter of sanitary research work during the 
next v^ear. Rao Bahadur B N Sarma mov^ecl 
that the Railway Budget programme be re- 
duced by £ 500,000 sterling. The gist of his 
complaint against the projiosed expenditure was 
that the money was uot to be spent ou increasing 
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the total mileage of lailwn^is but was solely and 
wholly to bo used to devidop opened liues, to 
fdd to the existing lolling-^toek and to make 
other Improvements iio tried to show tint 
lor such additional e\|)(uiditure theuc was m. 
justification INfi M Hogg in opiiosmg thi 
resolution detailed the tu'mondous diflieultie-. 
under which the iuilwa\s had woiked and bow 
necessary the jirojiosc^d grant was 'J’lu‘ jiro- 
posed sum, far Irom being e\eSM\<>, was le.dh 
inadequate and expenditure would ban to 
Ik* maintained on the present piogiamme hvil 
lor sevpial vean to come Amongst oth. r- wlm 
opposed th( i»‘soliition w is Sii Thomas Holland 
who pointed out tihat. the inei(*ase ot wagon 
ca])n(ity would onl\ he about (» to 7 p<‘i lent 
on the oth<‘i haml the* ton-mileage, that is tin 
amount of goods lariied per mile, had ineieasid 
iiom 15 thousandinillionsin l‘)L5to2l thousand 
millions in 1918 that is an imrease ol 10 pin 
cent. Tin* motion wms put and m gained 

Ml K.imini Kumar Chandta then mo\ed tin 
following resolution “That this Couiuil le- 
<ommends to the ( Unermu-tteneral in Couneil 
that the surplus ot the budget estimate joi 
1919-1920 ho rediueil by l»s 10,000 in order to 
[iioMde for the appointn*ent ol a Committe** to 
inquire into the aduumst lat ion ol Delhi 
Pro\lnec ” lie decJaied tliat in Ikllii an <* 11 - 
taiely buieaueiatic (Iom iniiK'iit had sjuung up 
ill a short time in pioxiinitv to the imiieiial 
(Joveinmeiit and that the l’io\ini<* ol Delhi did 
not enjoy the heiutlts wliieh jteopli* m othei 
Ihovinees ciijoved TIk* I’lovime was denied 
diicft representation in the Impeual hegishitne 
Couneil The speakei (oniplained that ofhrial 
high-handedness inteifoied with peisonal liheity, 
light of public spec'fh and publn ad ion The 
Home Member, alter repKing in detail to Mr 
Chanda’s allegations, subimttid that no case 
has been made out toi an (*laboiate iiupiirv into 
matters ofthe kind touclK'd upon bx Mr (!handa 
The resolution was, by lea\e ot the Conncil, 
wit lull aw n 

llao liahadur 15 N Sai ina lu'xt moved tint 
“ This Council lecommends to the CoNeinui- , 
Ceneial-in-Counf il that tlie exiiendil me under! 
Mim ellaucous 52 beirnieasKl b\ (n) JN 10, OOP 
to meet the cost of a ('ominitti e to recommend j 
the measuies nei'ded foi oiganising and dev( - i 
loping the banking sy.sU'ni ol the (oimtiy , and ! 
(h) by Jls 30,000 towards Hie cost of a i onimlttee I 
to inquire into and report upon the civil cxpendi- ' 
taire of the country during the last five years and I 
lecommcnd measures ioi the retrenchment ol 
th(* annual exjicuditun* ” In moving this Keso- 1 
hit ion Mr Sarma stated his bcliel that, theu 
was enough (uj)ital in this (ounti\ it only people 
would use it to lun then industiies w iHioiil much 1 


I seeniid suggest 1011 , he thought the time inoppor- 
I tune, cspcdallv considering that the country 
, was on the e\e of gicat retorms The resolution 
I was juit to Hie Coinu il in two parts, both parts 
I Ik iiig lost Jt was then put as a w'holc rcsolu- 
' turn to tlu Cornu il winch icjected it liv 31 votes 
I to 9 

j At the Slit ing on Maiili 12 Ills Kx{t'llencv the 
Comniandei-ui-(9iiel nu)^ i‘d for leave* to introduce 
a r.ilM(M*x(en(l the opei.d ions ol Hu* Indian De* 
tence Force Vet, J917 loi si^ months so as 
to mak<* it opt lative loi 12 mouHis uttt'i the war 
lit saiil Hiat it was iiitt iided to mak( the train- 
ing ,is t‘,i-\ . 1 - jiossihle ,ind gavt* tit'tails ot the 
lediution in the lioiiis ot tiainiiig jiroposed 
I Tlu* atlt*iulanie in ('amps, he said, would be 
1 optional The i inaiiie Alember next moved 
tliat three hills bo loiisuh'ied and jiassed. The 
first viasfhc Hill toami'iul the Indian Paper 
Currency Vit, 1917 'I'lie si*eond was the I5ill 
Ion tain the Tax on Petrol of (5 annas per 
gallon and Hie thud was the Income Tax 
Amendment Hill to leliixo taxation under 
Us 2,000 \ll tlu'se r>ills were passed without 
anv (onimeiit 

TheCouiuil then juix ceded to deal with 
llii* Criminal Law (Hm(*rgen(V How’eis) Hill 
In (omu'dion wiHi this then weic no loss than 
I 18‘» ameiulnu'iits on the agenda jiapcr The 
I Home MiiiiIk ‘1 mo\id that the lejuni of the 
Select Comiuittei on the lull he taken into eoii- 
>id(*ratioii He b.iid that <on ideiahh* aiuend- 
1 meiits liad Ik en made m Hie Hill and he would 
I gladlv have made nioie laid it been possible 
I This iiUMsiiie was xeiv iiupoitant and Covein- 
' ment would have been glad it all memhcis had 
I been able to sniipoit it He ri'pudiated the 
! notion that tlii'K had been anv compact ol any 
kind between Ho\(‘rmu(*ut and individual mem- 
b(*is of the Couiu'il Hovel iinu*nt wa*re ameerely 
, (oiiviiued that the Hill was neei'Ss.iry and tlieie 
was no idea ol its d(*lavmg flu* lioform Scheme. 
The J5ill was designed puiely to safeguard the 
interesfs ol India tioin (riininal movements 
whuh, though alleeling a veiy small jnoport.ion 
ol the popukdion, liad done mueli to disciedlt 
the loy^altv of the gn*at body ot the (.itizena lu 
tlie past The Hill lould only come into opera- 
tions III sp<*( i.d r*iu miis(,in« es and special areas, 
and I (Mild only he < mplovi* ! against cniuinals 
who weie a nunaie to the whole State He 
(onehub'd “ It Hu'u* an* members m this Council 
wdio adept the nce(*s-,ity for this measure and 
a((ept tlu* l.nts that 1 have stated, if they aio 
satislidl that Hovoinmcnt has really gone as tar 
as Is iKissihb* to meet them 111 modifying the 
piovisions ol the T ask them in all earnest- 
ness to ji.Misc b('ior(* they opjiosi' a nu'asnre which 
IS trained in onr judgment in the best interests 


extrani'ous lu'lj) If there was to be any nidus- of tins great counliy whose weltari* w'o all have 
Inal advance, howev(;r, tlu* ha lilts ot the ]>(‘ 0 ])le at lieait” Mr Surendianath Baneijea then 
would liave to ( hange eoiisidcrably lie quoted moved the following amendment — “That the 
statistics to show that from £ 200 million^ to Si lect Committee’s Jlcport, together with the 
£ 300 millions wort.h of gold had been imporlcd Hill and connected papers, bo referred to Loeil 
into this country and about Its 400 erores worth (jioveriimeiits. High Courts and public bodies for 
of silver for coinage, etc , whereas m England erilieism” He declared that public opinion 
there was not so mucli gold or silver as there was still desired Uovernment to pause and consider 
in India, although the fluid resources were this Hill further and ho earnestly pleaded for 
incomparably superior Mr How’ard said more tune He said he was sure there W'ould be 
tlovemment fully recognised the iniiKutance of a political agitation of the most serious kind it 
banking development So far as industrial the Hill were passed and cited the example ol 
banking w'as concerned, it was certain that there the agitation which followed ui>on the partition 
must be an inquiry. With regard to Mr. Sarma’s of Bengal . Kliau Bahadur Mian Mahomed Shall 
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bupportcd Mr Banerjea’s amoiulnient and Mr. 
Kamlni Kumar Chandra and Mi G S Khapardc 
pointed out that amendments m their names 
«ero to tlie same effect as that which Mr Baner- 
jea had moved and expressed tlic desire that 
fh(“y should be consideied to^ftlier A number 
ot othfr speakers St roiiptlv bU])portod Mr iiancr- 
jc'a Ml Fagan said that at first sight more 
consideration might appear lonsonabU*, but he 
did not think that any sjieakei had ])aid sulllcient 
.itteiition to the enoimoua importance ot the 
advice of the Jtowlatt Coinnnssion “What/ Ik* 
asked, “was to be gamed b\ fin t her disetissiou ’* 
Jle opposed the motion toi d(‘l.iv Attei the 
Home Member had spoken at lengtli emphasising 
the ni gent need tor the measun>, the amend- 
ment was put to tho Ooimeil and w'.i^' detea'ed 
by .10 votes to 25 


Thereafter the Finance Membei laid the 
report of the Sidect Committee on the Excess 
Profits Tax befoio the Council. The membei.s 
then started to move amendments to the 
various clauses of the Rowlatt Bills Tin* 
fhief amendment moAod on this day was that 
by Mr. V .1 Patel, who moved “that to the 
motion for taking the rejioit oi the Si lect (’oin- 
miti.ee into consideration the following w'ords 
be added this dav 1921“ TlicHomo Member 
])Oint(Ml out that the effect of tlie amondirieiit 
would be to postpone all consideration of the 
bill for two years Tho motion was jmt to the 
Council and was lost by 37 votes to 10 Mr 
<1 S Khapardc then moved his an endment 
“ that the Bill be not taken into consideration 
until the Govcrnor-Gimeral in (/Oimcil leeeives 
from l*arl lament an exjiiess authority by an 
Act of Parliament to pass it “ This amendment 
was also lost On the following da> His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy explained to the Couiuil the 
proeodure ho intended to adopt with regard to 
the bill The Bill, lie said, would be considered 
clause by clause and wh«*n tho amcndmeiils, )t 
anv, m respect of the clauses, had been disposed 
of, tlie question would be put that that clause oi 
that clause as amended, as the case might be, 
stood part of the Bill Kamini Kumar Chaudra 
moved tlie following amendment that alter 
sub-elause (2) ot clause 1 the following sub-clause 
be inseiteil “ (2ff) This act shall not come 
into force till six months will have elapsed after 
the formation of new Legislati\e Councils in 
accordance with the Ilcforin Scheme, proxided, 
however, that if anarchical and revolutionary 
(limes become prevalent in any part of lirltish 
India before that, the Governor-General mav, 
with tho consent of the Legi-»la(ive Couniil 
make a declaration to that etfect in the Oazette 
of India and introduce any provisions of this 
Act or, if necessary, the whole Act in such part ’’ 
The Home Member pointed out that this amend- 
ment would postpone the operation of the Bill 
indefinitely, since they did not know when the 
llefonns would come into operation. The 
motion w’as put and negatived Three members 
then proposed that “ one year ” bo substituted 
for the “ three years “ as the period for which 
the Bill should be in toree but the Home Member 
again opposed and clause 1 of the Bill was passed 
With regard to clause 2, Eao Bahadur B. N. 
Sarnia moved that the following definition be 
inserted • “ Revolutionary movement means a 
moiemcnt directed to the overthrow by force of 


His Majesty’s established Government in India ’ 
After a lengthy discussion Mr. Sarma’s amend- 
ment was thrown out and clause 2 of the Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee was passed 

I Mr V ,T Patel then move 1 that the wdiole of 
I Part 1 of the Bill be deleted. The object of this 
liart, he said, was to secure siieody trial of certain 
! olfcncos and said that the procedure proposed 
I in Part 1 defcati*d the object aimed at Other 
I sjicakers supporting Mr I’atcl’s motion tom lied 
1 a laigc number of tei hnical points The motion 
was put and negatived Clause 3 of the bill 
was then eom«idered Mr C S Kh.iparde inovul 
' that ior the words “ In Couni il" the words “ in 
I Legi'.lative (jouniir* be substituted Kao 
' Bahadur B N Sanna also moved the following 
' proMsons “ l*roMdt'd that no action shall be 
taken by the Governor-lBmeral in Couni il with- 
out giMng the Indian Legislative Council, or the 
Legislative ('oumil ot the Piovinei In respect 
ot whiih such a notification is proi^osi'd to be 
made, an opportunitv of expressing its opinion 
bv a resolution passi'd on the subject , provided, 
further, that such notilUatioii shall at anytime 
attcr the expiry of oni' year from tho date there- 
of be willidrawn on the reeommondation of tin* 
Indian Legislative (‘ouniil or the Legislative 
Coiineil of the provinee in iispect of wliiih it 
may have been made by a resolution passed by 
1 tlireo-fitths of the members ot either ot the said 
Conniils” The Jloine Member opposed both 
till atuendmeiits iiomliiig out that the clYeet of 
eaih was to enable the Legislature to intoifore 
with tlie Executive All the amendments w'ore 
throw'n out and clause 3 w'as passed (’lause 4 
w'as then (onsjileri'cl Seven amendments to 
this (lausc wen‘ moved Ot these Mr V J Patel 
, moved tliat si^etion 2 of Clause 4 should read 
as follows Ki) order under sub-section (1) 
shall be made in resjx'ct of or be deemed to 
iniJude, any pei.son whose case is under inquiiy 
before a Magistrate or who has been committed 
imilor the Code tor trial before a high (.'oiirt or 
a Court, ot Session efi " 

Mr Kamini Kumar Chanda moved that, to 
Sub-clause 4 of the i lause the following be addl'd 
“ Calling upon liim to show cause within such 
time as mav bo fixed bv the Chief Justice wdiy 
the trial should not be hold iii accordance with 
, this iwirt. Tlie Cliiet Justice may, if he thinks 
1 iiropei, extend such time on the application ol 
' the accused ” The effeit ot this amendment, 
he contended, would be to give the accused an 
opportunity of being fuHv heard before a final 
order should be jiassed against him. The Homi 
Member pointed out that the amendment would 
defeat the great object of the Bill, which was to 
secure expeditious trial. The same membei 
also nioxed that a new sub-elause bo inserted 
in tho following terms “ Tho Chief Justio.^ 
may direct that the accused, if in custody or 
under arrest, be produced before him and, when 
he is produied before him, or without directing 
that he be produced, order that he be admitted 
to bail”. These three amendments and tin* 
other four were all put to the meeting and all 
WTre negatived and clause 4 was passed 
Amongst the amendments moved to Clause 5 
was one by Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma the effect 
of which was that in the constitution of the 
special courts only permanent judges should 
be nominated. The amendment was put and 
I negatived and clause 5 was passed. 
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In the discussion of Clause 6, a numbei oi 
inacndments were introduced tlie effect of which 
wa,s that it should be necessary for the Advocate 
Ceneral to state liis reasons for havini; given a 
certificate that, in his opinion, it vould be neces- 
sary in the interests of justice that tl»e whob , 
or a part, of the tiial slioiild be licKl at some 
place other than the usual place ot sitting ol 
the* High Court The Law MembiT yiointed out 
tliat the clause in the Bill as dialted only pro 
Mded that the Advocate Gnieial could not be 
(ompelled to state the grounds ot liis .ipplica 
tioii in ordinary eases. He would yirohahlv hi* able 
to state thein, and woul<! b<* most anvious to do 
so, hut lie pointed out siiceial ( .iscs in whnh it 
would he quite impossible loi the Advofate 
Uoneral to disclose the grounds loi wdiuh he was 
gi anting a certificate A motion on the lines of 
the amendment was put and lost Clause 6 was 
then passed Clause 7 was passed without 
discussion Mr Ivamini L uinai Cliaiida moved 
the following amendment to Clause 8 “I’loMded 
that the accused shall have tin* light ol noss- 
evamining anv prosecution witness il lie so 
wislies before the training of a charg« , wdhout 
prejiidne to his ngiit ot ( loss-cvainiuation alter 
the framing ol the chaigc*” The movei < on- 
tended that sucli a [ireliininarv ex.imiiut ion as 
he advoiated might demonstrate to the Court 
t hat the 1 C was leally no reason to proceed tiiitiiei 
in the inattir and would heme result in tlie 
saving of time and public mom v 'J’lu* iloim* 
Vl(*ml)er pointed out that tin* ynoviso wms 
uniiei essary, since the piactne ot tlu* High 
Court proccdim has always he(*n siidi as the 
mover suggested should lie adopted The 
motion w'as aceordingly put ami negatived and 
(laufec 8 of the Bill was pas->ed 

Thcie were one oi two ainendinents to Clause 
0 the effect ot wliicii was to (oinpi*! the Court 
to adjourn if it should be m cessarv to (‘liable the 
accused to get his W'ltm ss(‘s produced Tlic 
Home Member again poiiit(‘d out that siidi 
amendments w’eic iinnotessaiy, betauso it was 
iinpossil)lH to {]t(‘ anv case in whidi a judge oi 
.1 High Court liad ret used leaso liable opportu- 
uitv tor adjoin niuent tor the ynirpose ot uilliiig 
defence witnesses. The aiuendiiient was nega- 
tived A further amendment was ino\(*d by 
JMi Ivamini Kumar Chanda as follows “ Tiic 
accused shall be entitled to gel (.opic'> of depo- 
sitions and exhibits fne ot cost to pieyiaie 
defences”. The Home Meiubei lolusi'd to admit 
any reason why an accused, while on trial Indore 
a sjiecial tribunal of three 11 igli Ciniit judges 
should be more favoured iii tlic wav oi obtaining 
(opies free of cost than any ordinary jiorson 
The provisions ot the Code m this respect w'crc 
not illiberal The motion was negatived Mr 
Clianda further moved “ tiiat aftei elause 9 the 
lollowing clause be inserted. (9r/) If tlmri* is 
any record of any previous statc'meiit c^r evi- 
dence or substance thert'of w'lth anv authority 
including tlie police the accused shall be en- 
titled to have copies of such evidence, statement 
or substance after applying for the same ” The 
Home Member pointed out tliat such an amend- 
ment was unnecessary, as provision for tlu* 
supply of such statements as Mr. Chanda indi 
tated already existed. The motion was nega- 
tived and clause 9 of the Bill was put and agreed 
1 0. Clause 10 passed without discussion. An 
amendment was moved to Clause 11 by Mr 


Cliauda, tlie effect of wdiicli was that, il it wiis 
thought necessary to keep any portion oi the 
proceedings of the Court from the publi(\ the 
o])mioii ot tlie High Court in this connection 
should be luianimous The Home Member saw 
no reason why, it the Couit should decide to 
hold yiroceedmgs iii camna, the opinion ot the 
majority on the* jioiiit should not pievail The 
motion was negatived Clause 11 was jiassed 
Ml Surrerulianath Bancijea then moved (luit 
Clause 12 be dcleti'd The eontention of all 
those who spoke m fav our ot the amenduK'ut w us 
that the eioss-cvamiuation of the an iisc'd m the 
wituess-box might tend to piejudue his < asc 
because* it bad b(*en toiind that mau\ iimoceut 
pc'rsons spoilt their ease*, inasmuch as, though 
tlicy told the tiiith, th(‘\ told it iii siu*h a wav 
as to stiengtheii tlie case* against them The 
motion was jmt and w'as lost, b> UT vol,i*s to 14 
Ml Ivamini Kumar Chanda moved tin* lollowing 
amenduK'iit “ that lor sub-i lausc Mo Clausi* 12 
the follow mg sub-clause be substituted (1) No 
luhreiue adv< isc to the accused shall be diaw ii 
tioni ins lailuie to give cvidemi* on oath ” \s 
there wou* st'xeial amendments to tin* sam(*('fl( et. 
the motion that tin* ]>n,i( ipli* oi the anieudni<*ni 
be a<((*pt(*d v\as yiiit and agi(*(*d to The motion 
by Kao Baiiadiii J> N 8aima to the t*ffect that, 
an accused jicrson when lie is lu the witni s— bo\ 
should not be asked ceitam questions, iu( bid mg 
wh(*ther in* liad a bad (har.idei, was n(‘gati\»*d 
alter an exydanation by tlu* baw Menibei tbat 
t,lu*io was no object in it (JIansi* 12 ol tlu* Bill 
as fiiitber ameiid(*d was tlien jiassi'd Clause 

13 passed without disciisision 

Withregaid to Clause* 14, Kai Bahadur B I) 
Shukul moved the following anu‘ndm(*nl. “that 
lor clausi* 14 tlu* follow'ing clause in* sul)stitut(*d 
• 'I’he accused shall b(* acquit! (*<1 unk'ss all tlu* 
pidgos constituting the Court c'omui iii eoinu- 
tiiig him ’ ” 'J'he motion was put and lostbv •'> 
vot(*s to 15 IVfr V J l\itel moved that clan.s(* 

14 should be so amended as to read “In tlie 

event ot anv cliffen n(*e ot opinion Ix'tweeii tlu* 
mc'mbc*rs of tlu* < ourt, t lu^ opinion of Die majoritv' 
.shall prevail, but m no easi* ol diffc r(*nc(‘ ol 
opiTHoii shall a s» iiteiicc* ol clentb be passiul " 
The Home Mc*Tnb(*i said tbat lie was piepai(*d 
D) a(i*i*pt the lollovMiig auK'iidment “ Piovi(l(*d 
that a s(‘ntcncc* ol di'ath shall not bo passi'd in 
aiiv'^ (a.se m wliub tlu'n i- a (lilf(*rc*m*e ol upmion 
among Die im iiilx is oi Du* Court as to the guilt 
ot ibc accused,’ Du* dittcieiicc between this 
amt iidment and that of Mr Tab*] b(*iiig that tlu* 
lormcr v\as to go m under clause 1(> instead ot 
clause 14 Clause 14 was then jiassed. Mr 
Katcl th'*n moved the following amendment to 
Clause* 15 “ Piovuled that Du* (loiirt shall not 

convert tlu* ac( us(*d or any ollciice it*feritul to in 
Clause* (2) ot the Scb(*(lulc5 or ot any attempt oi 
conspiracy to commit any such offence or ot 
any abetment ot any such offence unli^ss it is 
prm cl to its sitisiaction that such offence, 
attemrit, conspiracy or abetment is con- 
nectc'd with a jiaiticular movement endangering 
the safety of the State ” I’hc amendment 
was defeated by 35 to 15 After discussion 
Sir James DuBouluy moved that for Clause 

15 of the Bill the following be substituted 
“ At any trial under this Part, the aceiisecl may 
be charged with and convicted ol anv offence 
agam.st any provision of the law which is referred 
to m the Schedule.” This amendment was 
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accepted and t)Iau'*e 15 pasHert Tlause 16, 
\Mth the addition of the proviso already men- 
tioned, was put to the meeting and passed 
Among the amendments moved to clause 17 
was one l»y Rao Bahadur B. N Sarma to the 
following effect, that to Clause 17 the following 
be added : “Provided that, where the d(‘cision 
of the Court Is that of a majority of the Judg(‘s 
pr<‘siding at the trial, an appi'al shall he to a full 
Ikmeh consisting of not less tlian flw Judges 
ol the High Coiiit, and where the High Court 
consists of a sinall(‘r number of Judges than ll\( , 
the appeal shall be transp rred to a High Coiiit 
fonsisting of Ji\e or more judges ” 'I'lie Ihmie 
Member iliew attention to the (‘onditions undei 
winch this part of tin* A<*t would come into 
operation which nunh' it ('\p(‘dicnt to piovidc 
for a sjieedv and final trial of oifciices 'J’hc 
motion was accoidingly negati\<*d and clause 
J7 pa8S(‘d Several motions projiosing the dele- 
tion of one or more sub-claus(‘s of cl.iiisi* 18 w(‘ie 
rlefeated , while an amendment to clause 1*) 
jiroviding that in sub clause 2 of clause 11) loi 
the words “Custody of the accused ” the words 
* ‘ and his release on hail” be added was accephsl 
Clause 18 and (Mause 19 as amende d weie pass(*d 

At the session on Maich 14, Part II was 
fonsidered JMr PaUd niovc'd that Part II Ik 
deleted In his speech, Mr P.iti'l said that he 
and otheis might leooncile themselves to the' ] 
piovisionsol l*ait l.howevei diasticthi'^ might ^ 
h(‘ , hut so far as the provisions ol J’ait II and 
subseipicnt i»arts wen' concerned, h<‘ lor one 
had nevei h(*('n able to reconcile liimself to them, 
nor, did he veiituie to think, could any Indian 
who loved his ('ountiy 'I'Ik' jirovisions ol I’ait 

II were, lie maintained, VMong in iirinciph*, 
unsound in conception, dangerous in operation 
and too sw'eoping and too compTchcnsive 
Among those who siippoi ted Mr I’.itel were Mr 
K a mini Ivuinai Chanda and Kao ikihadui B M 
Sarnia Sir Janies J)uBoulav pointed out that 
the Bill w'as divided into tw'o mam divisions 
embodying two great principles, the one mu's 
punitive and the other preventive and that 
th«‘ ioiiiiei w'ould be* ineffectual unless the latter 
w«‘re also accepted The motion was defeated 
hv :{5 voh'S to 21 I’art J1 was then consideri'd 
clause by clause Mr I’atel mov'cd an amend- 
ment to claiisi' 20 to the effect that * ‘ If the 
Co vernor- General in Council is satisfied tliat 
anarchical or revolutionary movements which 
are, in his opinion, likely to lead to the commis- 
sion of offences against the State, are being 
extensively piomoted in the whole or any pait 
of British India, etc ” This amendment limited 
the offences to 10 or 11, the number prescribed 

III tile Indian Penal Code, those under scheduled 
offences as mentioned in Clause 20 being nioic 
numerous This amendment as slightly Hinen- 
ded by Mr Kaniini Kumar Chanda was put and 
negatived and clause 20 was passed. An amend- 
ment to clause 21 moved by Mr Kammi Kumar 
Chanda had a.s its object, according to Mr 
Chanda, the destruction of the machinery by 
which Government proposed to arm the execut- 
ive with powers of a judicial officer to punish a 
man and then call uixm an investigating author- 
rity to inquux3 into the matter. At this stage 
llao Bahadur B N. Sarma asked whether there 
was any chance of Government accepting the 
principles upon which a number of amendments 
were passed. The Home Member, in reply, 


stated that he was prcpaicd to accept an amend*^ 
meat on the linos of the one proposed by JMi 
Shastri which was on the agenda paper. Mr 
Clranda‘s amendment w'as then put and negat- 
ived and Mr Shastri then formally moved the 
amendment referred to by the Home Member 
which was as follows- ‘ ‘ That 111 clause 21 (1) for 
the words by order m wTiting containing a 
declaration to that effect” the following be 
siilistitiih'd “Shall jilaci' all the materials m its 
liosst'bsion 1 elating to his case before a judicial 
officer not below' the rank of a Jfistrict ami 
Si'ssions Judge and taki' his opinion thereon 
Alf-er considering such opinion, the T.ocal Govern- 
ment, if it IS biitisfied lhai- siidi action is neces- 
saiv, m.iv, by order in wiitmg containing 
! .1 d« c aiation to the effeet that such prison is or 
has bci'ii actively concciiU'd m such area in an\ 
moxeinent of the natiiic lefeired to m section 
20 ” 'riu' Home Membci said that he was pri'- 
jiaicd I 0 accept the amendment m a modified 
form A mimbcr ol non-official members 
I mo\('d further ami'iidmcnts to the clause on the 
I ground that the Home Membi'r’s alteintion ol 
Mr (Jhanda's anu'iulment had changed it All 
however were negatived and clause 21 was pars- 
ed ( danse 22 pa ssc'd without discussion Clauses 
2‘t and 21 were also jiassi'd d’iiere wcio several 
aimndim'iits to Clausi* 25 One of them ino\ed 
tiy Mr Kamini Kinna? Chanda was as follows 
‘ That in <laus<‘ 25 (2) the words “ m camera” 
and till' words* ‘ at some stagi* ol the jiroceedings” 
be dclcb'd and that the woids ‘ jx'rsonallv 
01 by pleadei ” la; inseited alh'r the woids 
heiori it Ml Ch.ind.i conh'uded that an 
, accused pi'rson m thi* iircunistanees coutein- 
I plated by tlu' Bill should he i»erniit1ed to base 
I th(* assistance ol a pli'adt'i An amcndnu'nt 
I pro]>o.s(*d by Mr I'atel read as iollow's “ 'riiut 
' in clause 25, Section 2, toi the v\ords“m cameia” 

1 the following words be substituted “which 
j may be %n catnera if such authority tor nasou-. 

to he recorded in wiitmg so decides” Mi 
I Chanda withdrew his amendmi'iit and aecejited 
I this 111 its place. 'I’his amendment was uceoid 
ingly put to the nu'cting and was lost bv 5 > 

] votes to 17 Mr Vatt'l moved as follows “ In 
1 Clause 25 ( i) for the woids “ shall not he i)omid 
to oliservi ” the words “ shall bi' as tar as i) 0 '- 
ible ” be substituted 'I’tu' clause would tiu n 
lead as follows ‘ Subjci't to the juoMsioiis 
of sub-section (2) the inquiry shall be conduct! d 
m such manner as the investigating authoritj 
considers best suited to elicit the facts of the 
case and m making the inquiiy such authoritv 
shall, as far as jmssihle, follow the rul<>s ol tlu' 
law of evidcnci' ” In a siiecch by Mr. C A 
Kincaid he meiitiom'd the fact that se\ci.il 
Euiopcan c/iuntrlcs did not observe in tlu 11 
couits the (xmimonly imdeist-ood laws of cm- 
denee but admittod what is known as* ‘ heaisa> 
evidence Mr Patel’s amendment was put to 
the meeting and lost by Jf votes to 16 Several 
other amendments by other speakers to clause 
25 were negatived and clause 25 was passed. To 
Clause 26 Mr. G S Khaparde moved the follow- 
ing amendment ‘ ‘ That in proviso (a) of Claust* 
26, Section 1, after words “ that authority ” tlu 
words * ‘ its reasons therefor ” bo inserted “ 
This amendment, he said, made it necessary for 
the investgtating authority not only to give then 
conclusions but also to set forth their reason'^ 
for their conclusions. The Home Member 
pointed out that it would involve the exposure 
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of persons who liad given information to Gtovem- 
luent to the danger of immediate assassination. 

I lie amendment was withdrawn. The amend- 
ment to clause 26, Section 2, by Rao Bahadur 
Scirma which made the clause read * * No order 
made under sub- section (1) shall continue in 
force for more than one year from the date of 
tlie order made under section (2) ” was accepted 
and passed (*laiiso 26 was then passed. 
('laus(‘s 27 to 31 were quickly passed as the 
^l>o(‘(he8 wcie all shoit The Home Member 
lias cquallv brief m his reply and Part II of 
the Bill Mas passed. Mr V. J. Patel then 
)noM*d tb.it Part III of the Bill be deleted 
Hi* said that after three days’ hard work he 
le.ilised that (Jovcrnmeiit veie not prepared to 
Meld in anv ]nirt of the Bill Tie simply left 
the ameiiduicnt to the good sense of the Council 
J’andit Madan Mohan Malavna said that the 
kmI reason of th(* strong opposition to this Bill 
Mil'' that injustice* should be prevented. None 
ol them desired crime to go on unpunished. 
I'herc Mils no cause lor this cKccutivc action and 
be asked Goveinnicnt to be content with their 
FMeseiit powers Sir James DuBoulay opjiosed 
tile amendment and pointed out that the more 
lenient measures that m'c'ic siifflcient Mhen the 
)i \olutionarv movement was only threatenmg 
to result 111 these sihcdiiled oflfeiices M'crc no 
longer bufticient and it was necessary to take the 
more drastu measures provided in Part IIT Mr. 
I'atol’s amendment was defeated on a division 
1)1 J6 to It) Poui amendments to clause 32 
M (*r(‘ lost and the clause Mas jiassed An ainend- 
MU’iit to clause 33 was then moved by Mr. Patel 
to tlu‘ iolloM'iiig effect- ‘’That m sub-clause 
/ of clause .‘}3 0 ) tor the M’ords “ prejudicial 
to jmblic sah'ty ” the mokIs “connected Motli 
.inv anarchical or levolut lonai v movement” 
be siilistitutcd Tins ameiKliiK lit Mas acccjitcd 
.Old clause 33 as amended Mas ji.issed Clauses 
5-f, },j and 36 Mere quickly passed and claiiss 
17, M ith an amendment mov<‘d by ]Mj V ,f Pat-el 
to the lolloMiiig effect “ 'ITmI in ilause 17, 
aftci the words ‘Mith fine’ the Mords ‘ Mdiich 
may exhuid to one thousand lupees’ be in- 1 
Mrted ” Mas also p.issed Cl.) uses .{*), 40, 41 | 
.ind 42 Mere jiassed quicklv T’he .imeiidments j 
dealing M’ltli Scheduled Offences m ere then j 
1)1 ought forM.ird. One bv Mi Patel to the! 
tolloMing effect* ” Th.it tor cl.iusc (1) of the 
Schedule the tolloMuiig he substituted ‘any 
oiTenie under the folloMing sections of the 
Indian Penal (‘ode, namely, .Sections 121, 121a 
12-2, 123, 121, l.jl and 1>2 ’ ” m.is aceejifed 
Mr I’.itel moved tluit in Clausi* 2 (a) of the 
M hednle the figures and lettcis libi and 15k/ 
be deleted. The meliisioii of these ilgiiies, 
lie 8.iid, would kill all eonstitutioii.il agitation 
'I'ho Home Mcmljei reassiiietl the Council that 
''iippression ot constitutional agitation was fai 
tiom the mmd of the Government IMr Patel’s 
amendment was negatived and the motion on 
the Schedule of the Bill as further amended 
and as part of the Bill was then put and agreed 
to. The result of the debate on the Bill was 
tliat out of the 185 amendments 10 w-ere 
•leceptcd m principle 01 in lull and six M-ere 
.leeepted partially 

At the meeting on the l8th the Home Meni- 
bi‘i rose to move the Bill to cojie with 

Anarchical and Revolutionary Crime. He 

ur^t drew attention to the altciatioiis in the 


Bill which had been carried out after tliey had 
been approved by the Council. In the course 
of his speech, he expressed regret tliat no sup. 
port had been given to the Bill. He 
emptiasised tliat the Government were convinced 
of the necessity for this legislation, the necessity 
based on facts established by a thoroughly 
imparti.il tribunal The anarchical movement 
M'as far from being killed It was still very 
much alive He made a strong appeal for the 
co-operation ot the members of the Council to 
(;nish anarchism, and declared that Government 
did not, under any ciicumstanci', wish to i*n- 
foTcc tins bill eveept in case of lu'cessitv. 
Finally, be s.iid most em|)liati(Mlly that the 
Bill could not be used against jiolitieal agitation 
but only against anarchical and revolutionary 
crime Mr Patel then moved th.at the Bill he 
republished and not jmssed and proceeded to 
stigmatise the Bill as most unpopular, reit<*r- 
ating jnany old obieetions made in the 
])r<‘vious deb.d-e*^ In the coiir.se of Ins remarks 
he Siinl be eoiisideied the M'liolc nroeeedings in 
eoiineotioii with the Jhll were invalid and illegal. 
Mr Baneij<‘a eongratiiLited the Home Membei 
on the eoneiliatoiy tone of his speech He 
inaintamecl, hov\u'V(‘r, that f.lie measure was 
unwise and inexjiedient and finally implored 
the Viceroy personally to postpone the measure 
Mr .Shastn also ch'livered a long spet'ch against 
the Bill. Mr Hogg m supporting the Bill, 
said lie M'tis satisfied that it was necessary 
ciid that no law-abiding citizens Mould he 
affected by it He felt certain that if the Bill 
were not jiassc'd the anarchical jiarty would at 
once recommence their plots and 8clieiiie.s. 
The main contention of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyn’s speech was that Government M'ore 
attaching too much importance to the Bowlatt 
Commission’s rceoinmendations. He pleadc*d 
that it was not right for Government to carry 
the mciisure against the desire of the represent- 
atives of the people TTie motion that the Bill 
be rejiublished m as then put and negatived 
bv 35 to 11. At the conclusion of the session, 
attor the Home Member bad replied to several 
aigunieiits advanced in the sjieecTi on lifr, Patel’s 
.iineudment to the Bill, the Bill was passed 
by .jj \otes to 20. 

At the session on jM.iieh lu tlie Termination 
of the Present War Bill m as jiassed His 
JOvec llc'iu V the Commander-in-Chic*f then moA ed 
that file ‘ Indian Defence Force Amendment, 
Bill be taken info eon.suleration Mi Ironside 
r.nsed a jnotest agjiinst IIk* silieine 011 bclialf 
ot tlie conmiereial eonmuinitv on the giound 
that the iiex'ssity ioi the ine^isuie M'as no 
loiigei hdt The ‘st'*te of efheiem*y lie said, 
Mliieh the Indian Deteucc Force had attained 
sliould Bufhei* to ejiiiv on tor another year 
Several M'orkMs 111 the jilains liad little time to 
become soldiers 'i’he Calcutto commercial 
M'orld M as tired out , feM* men got a trip to the 
hills, 75 per cent had jomed up In the Army 
and the rest had carried on business under 
most difficult circumstances The Commander- 
in-Chicf said that Govemment were most 
sMUptathctic with Mr Ironside’s remarks and 
what M.is noM' proposed was that all training 
should be voluntary for men ovei 41 and they 
were piepared to order that drills m the hot 
weather in the plains should be the e.\cci)tiou. 
The Bill MUb then passed. 
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■^rr. T'aU‘1 moved that the Negotiable In- 
struments iVmeiidmeiit Bill Uc taken into 
(oiisideratioii and it was passed. The Finance 
Member next presented the Report of the Select 
Coininittee on the Excess Profits Duty Bill. 
Tie outlined the purpose of the Bill, dealing 
fully with the details in connection with debts 
.Mid jiroflts, explaining why certain concessions 
uid alterations had been made 111 various 
<liiections A Boaid of referees would deal 
><ifh all hard cases. ]\Ir Hogg asked for a 
<l**Mnitc reassurance Irom (jlovcrniucnt that the i 
Hill was meant for one >car only and could not 
l>c rc-cnaefed without new legislation Certain | 
li.Miks, insurance compaiijes and otheis, he , 
‘-.lid, held large amounts in (Jovernment I 
■'ceimties wdiidi had now laigelv depreciated ' 
lie welcomed the a^-su ranee that this deprccia- | 
lion would be taken into (onsidcration The, 
S 11 pel -Tax had been (ondemned as unsound j 
md nneeonomieai as applied to toiujunn^s , 
Old d shouM be icmoved and applied to null- 1 
^l•hlll (Uses onlv lie liojied that the Finance' 
Miiiilui would jmmiise to jiut the supei-tax 
.Mid iiieome-tax on a sounder ba'-is next year I 
Ibn bitanath Rai juoposid that the rate ot ' 
I aval ion should be ,!!{ per cent instead ot 5(1 
|Mi ci at as in the Hill, and that the taxable 
limit ol small busiru'ssis be raised troin 
It-. t(l,()()() to Rs. 50,000 The linanee Membei 
pointed out that CovernTnent w'unted £ (> mil- 
lions and onlv a 50 per cent ass(‘ssinent would 
mve them this sum 'J'he motion was put 
.ind lost Ml Hogg then pro])os(‘(I that a 
lefund should be made to all persons it tlie tax 
should e\<*eed the sum of Rs ll crores He 
witlidrew' it on an assuianee Irom tlie Fiiiame 
Member tluit the latter w ould apply the piim i])le 
ol Mr Hogg’s motion latei on Se\eial minoi 
.iiiieudmeiits, the elleet ol whnli was to make 
till* provisions oi the Bill dearei, weie accepted 
.Mid the Hill was passed into law 

The Law Member next introdneid a Ihll to 
supplement the Punjjab Courts -Ad., ll)J8 
H( .s.jid that the Chiet Court in the I’lovirue 
Nvould sliortly be leplaced by a High Court 
'J’he rules of business were suspended and the 
liil! coiisideiod and jiassed 

'I'he iMnaiieo Member ])resented tbe Budget 
Ml its final form and .saul that the estimated 
sill plus liad been £ (>()0,000 as against £ 868,000 
t.iKcn in tlie linancial statement Ibovisioii 
h.id been made lor a l.ugei outlay to Bombay 
.Mid the Central Provinces for tamiue leliei ' 
I’be icccijits tioin Tie.isiiry Hills bad been verv 1 
s.itistactory In the last three weeks Viovision j 
h.ul been made loi reseiviug £ 5.1,000 to form j 
t he nucleus of a new' puJdic health fund. I 

Mis I'lxeellencv’^ the Viceroy in bringing the j 
March session to a close deliveicd a speech ' 
in which he repudiated the idea that tbe Rovvlatt ' 
Bill w'as a shir on India’s good name .nid | 
repeated that it only affected the smallest I 
iraction ot the population. He hoped that its j 
mere existence on the statute book would piove ' 
sufficient. Government felt deep regret 111 • 
being at variance with the views of the non- 


appeal. India now stood on the thusliold 
of a new dispensation and theic would bo 
difficulties and disagreements such as w'cre 
inherent in all processes of political develop- 
ment. He hoped that the spiiit of friendship 
and co-operation which brought them togethei 
in the supreme crisis would contimm to excreisf 
a healthy influence over public life and conclud- 
ed by sav mg ’ ‘ let us T>art to-day ieehng the 
tiuth of •' amatunn inte umoris retfUegraho ” 

In opening tbe September session of tbe 
CoiiiKil, the Vkliov dealt witli the ma)oi 
(‘Vents v\hich had occurred m India sinec tli(‘ 
]»revioii.s m(*eting of the Council He said 
tliat he liud done ev'i'rvthing possible in ini- 
j)re.sfeing upon the Home Gov'crnmciit the views 
of Mosli'in f(dlow -subjects with regard to thi' 
Turkish Peace Terms He then referred to 
the Kcimt grave out breaks in the Punjab and 
elsewlu're and said (bat tbe LK'iiteiiant-Goveiiioi 
of the l^injal) had beim busv reviewing all flu 
seuh‘nees ,nid eveieismg clemeiiev Jb' 

aimoiiiieed that a court ot incjuirv would si I 
and vAould consist ot Lord HunhT, foimeilv 
Solidtoj General for Scotland, as Chairman 
Mr .JiistiK Rankin, Mi W Rice, (Jeiu’ral 
Sir (i«orge liarrovi, Sii Cliimaidal H Setal vad 
and Sibibzada Sultan Ahmad Klian 'J'li< 

proceedings ol this tribunal would ordinarily 
bo imbhc An Act, he said, would immediately 
b( passed mdi'mnilving all officers of tin 
(lOvojniiKmt lor tlu* action they had rcccntlv 
! taken m restoring order Alluding to tin* 
Afghan War, ho said he v\as confident that 
Afghanistan would n’ali&e m tune that we 
. had no designs upon lu‘r ami, if she desired oui 
I friendslup, ovdt.iiies must come irom hm 
H( didended tb(‘ work done by medical officeis 
.iiid said that, the forte on the frontier had been 
117,000 men and quoted figiiies showing hospital 
admissions He ('xpicsscil his warm thanks 
to th(' Ruling ITinees for their assistance and 
also his admiration of the splmidid work done 
by Indian units Indian soldiers for then 
part in the great war w'ould shortly receive land 
j and money grants Uc trusted that the R( - 
I lorm Scheme would shoitly emerge from 
Parliament and .said that it would have his }o>al 
support lie hoped that controversy W'ould 
tlu'n ci'use and all would concentrate then 
(‘ffoits to make il a success Uouchmg upon 
the problems of exchange, he declared his 
svmpathy with the commercial eommumtv' 
Me realised fully tin* great handicap of tla 
exchange position to India’s foreign trade, but 
it was impossible to com rupee's, the bullion value 
of wind 1 was groatcT than 'their face value Ib 
hoped that the Exchange Committee would 
find a solution of the problem India, howevci , 
was somewhat at the mercy of conditions 
beyond ht’r control Turning to the question 
ot labour in India the Viceroy said that two 
representatives from India would proceed to 
Washington to be present at the International 
labour Conference, while l^ocal Governments 
were being asked for their opinion on the 
amendments in the law for reducing the houis 
of laiionr The Gov’ernment of India was 


official Indian members of (biineil The ; stionglv piotestuig against the recent South 
Viceroy then asked tiic membei s of Council to ' African Legislation as unjustified ami 
obliterate the recent disagreement on domestit I begged the people meanwhile to exercise 
matters. lie then reteiied to India's whole- { calmness and moderation in the matter, 
hcaited response last yeai to the Bmpiic’a especially as fcjir Benjamin Robertson would go 
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with a deputation to South Africa in India’s 
mterests. (Government were pressing for the 
immediate cancellation of the Fiji mdentuios, 
but the Bishop of Polynesia, with a non- 
efficial mission, was coining to India to try 
and get India to agree to the resumption of 
fiee emigration and he lumped that he would 
Ejet a patient hearing. Finally, the Viceioy 
said that he hoped to lay deep and sure the 
loundations of the new Industrial develop- 
ment Sir 'J'homas Holland was discussing, 
he s<iid, the question of the Industrial Com- 
mission’s Beport nith tln^ Secretary of State 
He hoped to pi ess the subject forward at a 
yood pacA? and soon see India self-supporting 
mdustrullv in inariy din'ctions Alluding 
to Ihc (Uleiitia Univeisitv (Commission’s 
lli'port, the Vicerov said that the Dacca Uni- 
versity Bill \ionld be intiodnci^d toithwith 
,ind that liiithci eduealional matters wouM 
H'omve close attention m speoi.il nlation Uj tin' 
eoimtiv’s indiistiial needs 

Among the replies to mtei pel la turns weie 
lli(' Volhiwmg — riu' question ol the housing 
of the working-classes was ( ngagmg tin* 
st'rioiis attention ot rjloverninent and Lmal 
(hneinmeiits Mould shortly be addiess('d on 
Ihc suhj(>(t The proposal lor a Central 
Cotton Committee was under consideiation 
and a sclienu* tor an Aerial Mail Service 
m India was also being considered 'Phe IViw 
Comieil had giant-i'd leave to npjieal to 21 
pi 1 sons coMMeti'd by court martial m liJihoK' 
'I’hi convicts scnti'iiced to transportation v\ei<' 
loi the momi'iit retained in Jndian jails Kour 
Courts IVIaitial in the Piinjah had tried Jit 
lases and 8')2 individuals. Five hundri'd and 
iighty males and one ieinali' wi'ie (onvuted , 
271 acqiiitti'd , 108 were seiitem ed to death 
2(r) to tiansjioitation for life and 18,'. to iin- 
piisoiiineiit 28 (leatli scntcTicis had been 
toinnuited ami lieavv reductions m uli in lases 
ol inipusonmerit 

Mr Shall asked for leave to intioduu the i 
Sea Customs Amendment Bill, and leave was 
granted The Provident Fund aiii'ndimiit! 
Jlill, Indian Census Bill, Calcutta High | 
Court Jurisidictional Limit Ihll, the Indian ! 
Naturalisation \mendnient Bill and the Land ' 
Acquisition Amendment Bill wiie all intio- 1 
duced A ii'solution ottering congratulations to i 
Ills Majesty’s naval, military and an tones, etc 
on the conclusion of .i victoiioiis jx'au' was 
moved by Jiao iihahadni B Sauna Mi ' 
Sauna m his sjieech alluded to the gallaiitrv 
and cuduraiiee displayi'd hv .ill the loices , 
pacing especial tribute* to the woik done by 
the lighting forces of India The motion was 
jiassed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malav'isa moved a 


or by Magistrates specially cmpowcied to dea^ 
summarily with cases alleged to have been 
connected with such distiirhances ” In moving 
this resolution. Pandit Mala viva argued that, 
i had certain olhcials managed affairs better, 
these distuibances would never have taken 
place Indian members, he said, had strongly 
ohjceti'd to the constitution ot the Comniission 
as announced by the Viceroy m his opening 
speech He made no attack oi lelleetion c n 
anv particular ofliei'i, but be stionglv uigi'd 
a huger number of Indians being appointed 
oil the Oommitiee on the ground that Indians 
were more coneeined in the niattei than 
! ICnrope.ins The Indian (‘oniimmitv would 
I liav'e far inoie confidenee if a thud Indian well' 
to lie appointed He stionglv uiged that the 
' (lomimssimi should haw jkvwcis to anunl oi 
modity the sontmci's passrd hy thi* Maitial 
1 aw' Coininissinn tteplvung, Sn I'Mwaid 
Maelagni said that he thought few ta'oph m 
i India had iiallv ii.ilised the gr.ivitv of tin 
situation (aiisod hv the icdiit distiiibaiieis 
; in the l*un|ah Had it not hi'( n toi tin' lajiidit V 
' vvith vvlmli tin i lots hail hcen met, the lives and 
piopeitv ol inanv would haw hei'ii m imminent 
' dangei As it w,»s, iheie had veiv iie.iilv )n'i n 
a \eiv sei lolls (atastiophe 

1 I Msi'iissmn on this resolution was sus|>iiulid 
and dm mg tlie su.sjM'iision, the Indian Coinage 
' Amendment Ihll, tlu Cantonments Bill, the 
Cinematograph Amendmotit Bill, the Indian 
; Companies Restriction Jii peahug Bill, and 
I the Indian Merchant Shipping Law Amend - 
' ini'iit Ihll weie ,ill passed, 

' Snl)s('<(uently, the Aleniber for Coinineicf 
and Indiistiv niovid toi havi' to introduce tin 
I Indian Tariff ( Ami’ndnK'nt) Bill, tlie efh'it 
! ol whidi. Ill .said, was to impose an cvport 
icliity ot r> pel ri nt on hides and skins and a 
i lehate ot 10 fw i ei nt on hidi's and skins c'Xpof- 
te<l to othei pints ol IJie I'hnpiK' its oh|i ( t 
wastoensnu that I ndian huh s and skins shall 
be convi ited into tnllv tanned leather forartiilis 
ot h'atbei as lar as piKsihle in India and, failing 
this, m othi r paits ot India, instead ot being 
expoited in a r.iw state toi maniifaeture in 
foieign eonntiK's 'I'he present jiosition m 
India, hi said, wa*. that there wcie some Iiuiid- 
leds ot tanmiiis tor thi' tanning of bides, 
alaige number ol wliiih had come into existeiiei 
in Older t.o satislv niilitarv icquirements dining 
tlie war W< had. in t.ut the toiindatioii.s ol a 
ttouiishing industiv, but then' was leason to 
tear that it might, dwindle and dis.ippeai vvitli 
the t(*rni Illation ot militaiy n'ciiiirementr., 
il .soim other siippoit wiie not given It was 
proposed to limit hy notittcation the hcnelit 
ot this lehate to hides and skins actually tanned 
withm till Bniinieand Indian hides re-exported 


lesoliition 111 the following terms “Th.it 
tlm Counc'il rec oiiimends to the Goveruor- 
Gcneral m C-ouncil that he should request His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint without 
further delay a commission consisting ol 
gentlemen not connected with the Jndian 
idministiation to inepure into (a) the eau-.es 
of the recent disturbances in the Punjab 
and (6) the propriety of the measured taken in 
ilealmg with them and to ve.st such powers 
with li'gal authority to annul oi niudily 
sscntenccb pubsed by the Alartul Law Coiumw,sion 


from an Fnijme port loi the purpose of being 
tanned ahioad would not b« entitled to any 
1 rchali* Alter Mr Crum and All Nigel Baton, 
' Sir Dmsliah AVaclia and Mr Saima had snp- 
1 poited the Bill, Pandit Madan .Mohan MalaviV'i 
I said that lie did not si'e the justification foi 
the leb.ite .»f 10 ]« 1 tent to other parts ot Hit' 
I'anpiie Hi* advoeated that Govenimeiit 
should stait tanneries and schools and the 
I iiiipoitation ol cxpi'rt tanncis fiom any country 
I wheiu'e they conhl be obtained 'I'his element 
'ol lebait was a dangeioiib one and ho hoped 
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r.'ovcminent would oppose it. The JBill was 
( hull introduced. 

'J’hc Home Member introduced a Bill further 
to amend the Indian Arms Act of 1878. One 
of the changes contemplated in the Bill was a 
eurtaHment of the number of unlicensed persons 
and it was probable that a number of persons 
in lawful possession ol arms and ammunitions 
would be in unlawful possession when a curtail- 
ment took place The present Bill for the 
sale custody of such arms and ammunitions 
w«)uld give their possessors an opportunity 
to dispose' of their property Finallj , Mr Shall 
introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and incorporation of a unitary teaching 
and residential university at Dacca Be 
uent fully into the objects and reasons of the 
university and outlined the provisions made 
'Pho march of education 111 East Bengal had 
hi'cn extraordinary since 1904 Now that the 
w<ir was over domestic problems e<juld no 
loiigei bo neglected ITe believed that the 
new university would he heartily wehoined and 
that it would relieve the burden hilling on the 
Calcutta University. After some criticism on 
points of detail, the Bill was introduced. 

'I’lie debate on Bandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya's resolution on the appointment oi a 
Uoniinission to inquire into recent disturbances 
in the Punjab was continued Mr Haniin 
Kumar Chanda in supporting the resolution 
submitted that the best thing would be to add 
.mother Indian member to the Committee 
selected in such a manner as would give 
satisfaction to the Indian community Ua ja 
Sir Bampal Siiigh questioned the necessity ol 
declaring the Punjab to be in ojien rebellion 
mid pressed for the appo ntnient of a greater 
number of Indians on the Committee The 
iloine Member replied that he deplored the 
tendency to minimise the dreadful hapi>eningh 
111 the Ihinjab. He dealt, with the remission 
of sentences These, ho declared, had been 
reviewed with the greab'^t care by the J^ical 
Governments and, 111 many cases, by the (to- 
vernment of India As admitted by many 
members of the Council clemency, great cle- 
nieiiey, had been shown. He also aigucd that, 
since none of those w'ho had spoken to the 
motion nor the mover himself had anything 
to say against the personnel of the Committee, 
then* was no reason for changing the w’hole of 
the personnel of the Committee . nor as some 
argued was it a tenable jiosition that the Covern- 
mciit of India .should divest itself ot responsibility 
in the matter hv appointing a Committee whicli 
would rejiort. direct to His Majestv’s Govern- 
ment Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya hoped 
that the Government w'ould consider a sugges- 
tion to release on some security or securties 
personal or pocuiniary or both, those men then 
imprisoned who had not been concerned in 
arson, murder or pillage, both in order that, 
pending the result of the inquiry, they should 
not suffer from unnecessary imprisonment 
and in order that they should be able to give 
evidence before the Committee and to see that 
their cases were properly put before it. The 
resolution was pul to the meeting and negatived. 

Mr. Hamini Kumar (Chanda next moved the 
following resolution : * ‘ That tins council 
recommends to the Governor* General ju Council 


the appointment of a mixed eommitb’ ’ of 
officials and non-officials to investigate tlic 
causes and nature of the recent outbreak of 
disorder in Delhi and the circumstances of 
opening fire on the crowds there On the Home 
Member explaining that there would he an 
inquiry by a committee into these disorders, 
the resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Chanda 
then moved that ‘ ‘ this council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council the appoint - 
nicnt of a mixed committee of official and 
lion-official memberh to mvestigab' into the 
causes of firing on the crowds in Calcutta 111 
April last" In supporting the resolution 
Mr fihanda conb'iided that it was necessary 
to find out wliv. if there were riotous assemblies 
in Calcutta, civil force should not have been 
resorted to in the first instance Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya supported the resolution to 
the extent that what happened in Calcutta 
should also be brought within the scope of the 
(!i)minittee or Commission which was to in quin 
into the events ot the Punjab, Delhi and 
Boiiibuv The Home Member fdaced certain 
lepoits on the table and dedared that in view 
ot these reports tlu're was no real reason eithei 
for a separate inquiry or for extending the 
scope ot tht' inqiiirv alieady jiroposcd to the 
Calcutta disord(‘rs “ It is," he said, “ obvioiislv 
desirable to limit the scope of the inquiry as 
much as possible if the Committee is to finish 
its work within a re.aaonable tunc.’* The 
motion was aeexirdmglv put and ni'gatived 

At the session on September lii the Membci 
foi Comineree and Industry said Government 
con tein plated a general sc heme lor an increase 
in the pay of postmen which would absorb 
the temporary war allowance. He gave figures 
to show th(‘ considerable advances in pay 
I already leecived by the postmen 

The Coinmand(’r-in-Chicf, replying to various 
questions, stated that the augmentation of tlie 
eadn* of tlu' Indian Medical Service and 
apphcations of temporal y Indian officers foi 
permanent commissions w'cro under consider- 
ation l^'ifty permanent ('ominLssions in the 
IMS had been granted since the competitive 
examination ceased, and Indians had received 
1 7 of these 

Mr. Kammi Kumar (liand.i then move<l flie 
following resolution* "that- this CJouncil re 
commends to the Governoi -General in-Couneil 
tliat Simla should (ease to be the summer 
headquarters of tlie Punjab Govenimcnt ” 
He quoted tlio floverniiu'ut of India to show 
that it Is undesirable for the supreme Govern 
ment to be at tlie headquarters of the Provincial 
Government Furtlier, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of tlie Punjab was the only Provincial 
Governor having a seat on the Imperial Council 
which gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
other rulers. There were, he said, many other 
reasons for the transfer, but the strongest was 
that of accommodation in Simla. As long 
ago as 1913 the Government of India recognised 
that Simla was overcrow*ded. Since then the 
number of Government officials had increased 
enormouslv .and the question of housing became 
acute. Sii T^mar Hayat Klian said that the 
Government ot India had really encroached 
upon the Punjab, for the Punjab Government 
were 111 their ow 11 pioviucc uud lived in a coroci: 
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of Simla. He suggested that the (lovernineiit 
of India should make use of one of the iicigli< 
hourmg hills. He opposed the resol utiou 
The Home Member dejirecated any transfer, 
saying that to make Simla an Imperial enclave 
would be very expensive. The cost of the 
move might be at least 50 lakhs, which would 
not include railway communications, vhich 
might bring the cost up to 124 lakhs The 
motion was put and lost 

jSfr. Chanda then moved the following re- 
solution : " 'I’his (V)uncil rcMiom mends t.o the 

Uo^ernor ({eneral in Council tliat iinmeiliate 
stejis be t^iken lor ihe reduction ol the un- 
precedented high prices Ot necessarv urtides 
ol lood and ol cloth whicli olitamed in scxeial 
provinces eithci by further contiolling all 
e\f)orts 01 facilitating impoits or both and b\ 
biich other ini'aiis as may be coiisichTed projici .” 
lie urged that the situation was dangerous 
and its acuteness was being lelt by both 
J'.uropeaiis and Indians Jle mentioned a 
suggestion that lliirma lice should be Ireely i 
nniiorted and Government control removed 
He said that it was generally underst-ood that 
stocks were being held U])' l>y menhaiits 111 
Calcutta Ml Mant jiroceeded to show how, 
owing to the w ar, there w as a world shortage 
ot product on and this was hound to react on 
India. \N’idespread failure ot the iiioiisuoii in; 
the previous \(*ai anil the restricted ciiltiAaiion 
ol nee and other eaops iiad had giave clf<*et«sj 
on the good position He ((noted figures I 
showing how' lu'avilv the e\]iorts ot giain and 
ifee had been curtailed in the present 
i’hore w'as really a general shortage ol nee 
throughout the lOust Government had n*- 
lused to expoit rh’e to .lapan and Java but had 
done their best lor Indians across the s(ias i 
Government W'ere also indebted to the Wheat j 
Commission for their assistance in getting wheat | 
Ironi Australia at a reasonuhle rate He tiiiished j 
by docluriiig that the crisis had passed as th(‘ I 
monsoon had been good and a pleiititnl khanf 
haivest was now assured all over India Mr ! 
Sarnia said the question w’as bow did the Govern- 
ment propose t-o relieve the position in the near 1 
inture V The inflation ot puces was bound to, 
continue owing to the eurreiiev (losition and lie 
■iigued that wages in India had not laereascMl 
111 the same proportion as prices Aliout 
50 milioiis ot peoiile in India could now only 
afford one meal a day Pandit Madaii ^lohan 
Malaviya also contended that theie was pressing 
need for action He believed that the pioseiit 
scarcity was largely due to faeilities w'hich had 
been afforded lor exports to other countries 1 
iiie food produce in India w'as not euoiigli for ' 
the people in this country nor liave tlie ^loor ' 
111 India enough inoncv to buy enough food and 
lie quoted fiOrd Sinha's saying m London 
that millions in India were on the border of 
starvation. The resolution was slightly amend- 
ed and was put to the meeting and accepted. 
Kai Saheb Sitanath Rai next moved that a 
university be establshed in Nagpur and the 
resolution was accepted. Mr. Crum next 
recommended that the Calcutta Mint 
be removed from its present site. The removal 
of the Mint would effect a miieh ineeded improve- j 
ment from a trade and health point of view j 
Government accepte.d the resolution with a ! 
proviso tliat it w oiild not bind itself to Immediate 


action and tlic question must be fuli> gone into 
tie noi'o 

At tlie meeting on 17th September the 
Viceroy, betore jiroceeding to the business 
of the dav, invited the Honorary Members* 
attention to two tablets, one in bronze and the 
other in marble, which bad been prepared 
ior the jnirpose of recording In villages the 
numbi'i of reeruits fnruislu'd for tlie war. He 
invihnl eiitKism on these tablets Among the 
aiLsw ers t(i questions one was bv Sir A Anderson 
wdio said that tlie iestor.it ion ot the tram .service 
in India to piv-wai eouditioiis wumld be slow, 
as (‘iigines and rolling stoi k W'ore obtained 
tioiu home The Afember for (Vmnneree and 
I Industry said that, subject to certain restrlc- 
1 tioiis, trading wdfli enemy countries w^as now' 

1 permissible but tbaf the imiiort or export of 
I eerhiin eommoditii's was subject to control. 
The Sea Customs AmondnnMit Pill, the Pro- 
I vident Fund AmeiuiiiKuit bill, the Calcutta 
I High Court Jurisdictional Limit) Hill, the 
Indian Naturalisation Amendment Bill and 
the Repealing and Amending Bill were 
all (lasses I 

The Mtunhi'r for Commeree and Industry 
then mo\(‘d fliat the Indian Tariff Amendment 
Bill he coii'.ideiod K .10 Bahadur B N. Sarma 
moved that the duty he raisenl liom 15 per cent to 
20 p( 1 (’cut TSfi Crum opposed the motion, saving 
that (naetie.illv all liidi* (‘\]>orter8 were of 
opinion that the pioposed duty should bo 
ledueed The Member loi Gommeree and 
Industry declared that the figure proposed 
bv Goveinnient was the fairest that could 
be taken The motion was negatived. Mr 
Sarma then moved that in column 4 in clause 
‘1 the proviso be omitted, which w'as tantamount 
to deleting tlie clause giving rebate between 
tlie vaiiouB parts of the Empire Mr Surma’s 
.speech w as freqmmtlv interrupted by the 
Member lor Oommeree and Industry because 
lie w as eontiiiiially arguing on the general 
qu(*stion of iiiijieriul pref(*reuee. No general 
question of imiicnal preference, said the Member 
tor Gommeree and Industry, was at present 
suggested it was, how^ever, iii the intaresis 
of India tliat the liah'S and skins produced 
ill India sliould he taniu'd 111 India if possible 
or withm the British Empire if it is not possible 
to Un them in India Mr Hanna’s amendment 
W’as put to the vote and lost Mr. Sarma then 
moved that only 5 per cent instead of 10 pei 
cent rebate be allowed to the Dominions and 
Ills motion W’as again lost After an appeal 
by tlie Member tor Commerce and Tndiistiv 
to Mr Sarma not to move the next amendment 
on the paper Mr Sanna moved that in clause 
3 , column 4 of the jiTOviso the following he 
add(Ml “Provided, further, tliat no rebate shall 
be granted to any Dominion, State or territory 
which discriminated against the Indian tariff 
policy ** The motion was put and negatived 

The Home Member next moved that the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Amendment 
Bill be introduced. He explained that the 
i Workmen’s Breach of Contracts Act had been 
found capable of abuse by employers and the 
amendment he proposed would remedy these 
and other defects. Magistrates would be 
given discretion in a certain direction and under 
the new' Act imprisonment other than rigorou.s 
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( oulci be ordered for breach of contract. Pandit 
JNtadan Mohan Malaviya pressed for the repeal 
(d the Act. After some furthei discussion the 
Jlill was introduced. 

At the meeting on September 18 the Member 

or Commerce and Industry introduced a Bill 
<o evtend the duration of the Import and 
Export of Goods 1916 bv two years and six 
niontlis, as it was necessary to retain tlie powers 
ol control m the interests ol in<Ua and the 
I. injure for some time to come 

The Vieeioy tlien rose .and R.iid fh.at Uie 
Indemnity liill wms now helorc the Council. 
The* Home MenibcT, in inhochuing the Bill 
Jvpl.niK'd that it w.is to indemniU ofticei-, ol 
(lovernnH'iit and other jiei’sons foi bomi Jule 
acts m tlie course ol martial I.im during the 
leciont disoulers and t^o jiiovido loi the <*ontinu- I 
anee ol the sentences passed by the courts j 
tstahiisliod under martial l.iw Sucli legislation, i 
ho said, W’as inevitable after a pc^nod ol martial I 
l.tw It left the question ol tacts oi>en to the [ 
proposed Committee ot Inquiry and there was j 
imlhing to prejudice the Committee’s Ihidiiigs j 
Ol the possible action 1)V Coveinmcait on its 
K’port Th(‘ Bill did not afTect appe.ils to the | 
I'ljvy Council or ndate U) jnmishments or ' 
M'litcnees by the Commissions appointed nmlei I 
tin* Martiid Law Oidmanee IPll) Payment I 
and corn pensat 1011 for proiierty taken or used | 
mider Martial J^aw was piovided foi 'I’he 1 
Government woulel ap])oint two judges, one ■ 
tairopean and one Indian, to examine .and nehise | 
on all the sentences imposed bv the JSlartial 
J«iw 'I'Tilnnuds The Government’s jeowei 
to punish its own oilicials was in no way alba ted 
by the Indemnity j^cI. noi wais the Coimnittee 
ol inquiry in any way torest.ilhal it was the 
supreme duty oi Govcinmc'iit to jiroteet their 
ollicers if any decisive action and eflitient 
service w'as to be expected from them it tlie Bill 
Were not passed, ollicers of Gov(‘rnment would 
l)e liable to suits from any malicious persons. 
No reasonable man could ask that a man who 
had done his duty should he left lu such a posi- 
lioii Further, if the Government did not 
v.didate the retention of the men now in jail, 
the public safety would be endangered 

Mr Kamini Kumar Chanda moved an amend- I 
ment which was as follows “ That the consi- i 
deration of the motion should stand over till i 
alter the submission of the Ilejiort of the Com- ' 
mittee of Inquiry on the Punjab disturbances ” 
lie contended that, in a way, the Indemnity I 
Bill usuqied the functions ot the Committee | 
ol Inquiry. If Government acted on the i 
.i^suinption that what their ollicers did W'as 
light and proper, why appoint a committee 
at all *■* He declared that there was no open 
lebcllion in the Punjab, but the pcojile wislied 
to defy Sir Michael O’Dwyor’s desire to suppress 
liolitical agitation in the Province and therefore 
the Committee of Inquiry should have a free 
hand and should not be hampered in any w'ay. 
Sardar Snndar Singh supported the Bill • he was 
fully assured that no man who had not acted 
properly would go nnpuiiished. Pandit ^fadan 
Mohan Malaviya spoke for nearly four hours. 
Most of ills speech w’as a bittei attack upon the 
manner in which the Piinj.ib Goveinment had 
suppressed the distui banees. He delivered 
some detailed criticisms ol tlie provisions of the 


Bill ami read tolegrains iiom Lahoie tleuyiiig' 
Sir ITmar Hayat Klian’s statement in the 
Council th.it the inliabitants of the Punjab 
did not want a further inquiry. He also read 
some news])aper extracts condemning the 
jiolicy of proceeding with the Bill before the 
Coniimtfec submitted its report, and said that 
truth, lionour and justice demanded that 
Government should allow the Committee of 
Tnqimv’b leport to be submitted to His Majesty’s 
Govenuiient 'J’hc whole country would l>e 
gi.itcful il this was done He concluded wuth 
' an impassioned appc.al to postpone the intro- 
duction ol the bill I\rr Thompson, ^hu I 
I Seend.nv to the Punjab Goxeriuiieut alhule<l 
j to tlie r-uidit s bjieeeh ns amazing Be denksl 
' that, the Punjab Government bad pievented 
any English or other jiapeis from jiublishing 
a tine sLat/crneiit of the ocdirrenees in tin 
Punjab He said that he would bo able to 
show th.it all the e<ases mentioned by the Pandit 
were distoit-ed or exaggerabal For instance, 
the r.mdit had said tli.it "> iO persons had been 
killed in Amntsai Kow the Punjab Govern- 
ment h.id issued proela mat ions asking alljiei- 
sons to give .all ])os>iihle information on the 
number kilkal ami tlu* inqnirx showed that the 
mimbei killed vns 201 The Pandit’s picture 
of the iiieonveniem es winch the prisoners al 
Anirilsar h.ui snirerecl w.as grossly overdrawn 
5Ir Thom]>soii in icjily to the allegations hv 
the P.uidil H.ii(l that the Punj.ih Governmoni 
li.id most eaictnllv impiired into the Jtaninag.n 
e.iso and two olllcials wiio had made a special 
inqniiv entirely supported Colonel O’Biien 
wiio liad heard the r.iso I’lie Piinjah (Govern- 
ment S.IW no rc'.ison loi lemittmg anv sentences 
in this (.ise He alluded to the tcriiblc mischiei 
caused b\ false rumours and gave some details 
of these lepoits For example he referred 
, to the reiiort ol the Pandit at Amritsar to the 
Munieipalitv that there W'^as a coq>sc in a 
well, the coriise turning out to be an earthen- 
waie ]»ot and a b.ilc ot cloth He could not 
agree with the statements of the Pandit and 
ilfr Chanda that the Satyagraha movement 
li.ad been an innocent one The Maharaja 
of CassiTu Ba/aar doubted whether it waas wise 
to introduce the Bill in lace of the opinion ol a 
large modei.ab* hodv m India ]Mr Cium 
eliaraeteriscd 3Ii Cli.iuda’s suggestion that 
otfeers must take their chance wutliout any 
indemnity as hideous and ridiculous. 

Mr ILiiley, in supporting the Bill, justified 
the coiiisc taken by the Punjab Government 
He pointed out that the P.indit in his speech 
had omitted all jnention ol the numerous 
attempts to cut conmninications Alluding 
to the events in T.ahorc, ho gave a graphic 
account ot the Pandit’s so-called peacelul 
deinonstr.ation Ho said that there w\as no 
possible doubt tliat the nioh was imbued with 
exactly the same spirit as that which actuated 
the mob at Amritsar, and he read several 
extracts from the Commissioner’s report w^hich 
formed a crushing reply to several of the 
Pandit’s statements. He also read translations, 
ot startling jiroclamations ineitmg the Sikhs, 
Hindus and Mahomedans to enlist In the 
Danda Shik army When the Government 
decided on maitial law the riots at Amrit45ar 
liad displayed a ver> strong racial feeling while 
romninnieations, sa\e by wiielcss had been 
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rut off. Portraits of the Kin ;4 had been des- 
troy(‘d and infl.iiniuatorj’ Icillets were distri- 
buted. “It WMS no fortuitous collection of 
schoolboys," said Mr. Hailey, “ that cut the 
rommunicatlons betAveen Gujranwalla and 
Lahore or looted Bs 8 lakhs worth of property 
from the Bailway.” 

Mr. Saohidananda Sinha declared tliat the 
introduction of martial law reallv meant the 
suspension of law Hr contended that almost 
every shade of public opinion was unanimous 
Ifiat (Jovermnent should not press the liill 
at the present moment Mr llfacPherson 
denied that the Indian public was boiling ovci 
with indignation at the measures taken in the 
Punjab 'I'liere av.is a large and sound body 
of pi'Ople, for evample, in IJihar and Oris-,a 
who were grahdiil to (iovernraent for the aclioii 
taken in the Punjab After General Sir Jl i 
Hudson had deljven'd a justification oi llie 
declaration of JNr.irtial Law, Bao li.ihadiii , 
li N. Sarnia udvaneed miuh the same objeetaoiis 
to the Bill as othi'i sjieakers The Law^ Meniliei ■ 
after expressing keen sorioAv at the loss of 
life both lOurojie.in and Indian said that he' 
leaied innoient pi'Ojde had been killed while' 
the real instigatois of the trouble had escaped | 
scotfrec. He said th.it in every country maitial J 
Uw' stepped in w hen necessary and replaced ' 
civil laAV Tiie que'-fion betoie the Council 
was wliotliei a ol affairs had aiisen in the . 

Punjab VMtli wliidi the Civilians could not' 
deal According to all icliable evidence, ' 
such a state of affcins had existed No man m i 
the Puiij.U) said that there was no rchellioii ' 
111 tlio Pimj.ib He quoted Mr Morniman i 
.ind Mrs Bes.int as authorities that there was I 
jehcllioii HI the I unjali The jiolicy ot modem 
tunes was that an indemnity act should iii- 
vaiiably fohow m.irti.d l.iw and the necessitv 
lor such an act should lie obvious He concluded 
by laying special stress on the tact that an 
apiieal to the ITivv Council was open m all 
(ases. Sir Diiisluih Waeha said that tlie 
li.iw Meml)oi’.s explanation had eonvimed 
him and that he w onld snpjiort the Bill 

Mr ('hand.i’s aniendmcnt that the Bill lx 
postponed was tlam put to the (’oimcil and was 
lejectefl 

The moHon th.il the Bill be introduced was 
then put .Mid agieed to. 

Ai the meeting of September 2.i Bao Bahailm 
B N Sarnia moved the following resolution 
“This CoiiiKil leeommciids to the Gov’^eriioi- 
Gimeral in Council th.it a State Bank on tin' 
lines suggested by Professor Keynes in his 
amicxiiie to thr Beiiort on the Jndian Curieiuv 
he established in Indi.i at a very early date ’* 
JSpeaknig on heh.ilt ot this resolntioJi,]Mr. Sarnia i 
s,iid that his justification for it w'as the examjik I 
of almost every European State. They in ' 
India had considered the desirabihty of estab- 
lishing a central bank on the lines indicat'd 
by the CoNcriinient of India in IPOl. He 
belle V(>d tliat it was advisable to relieve Go- 
vernment ot its pri'smit heavy responsibilities | 
and secure the advantiges aiismg from a 
centralised contiol of the banking systeni. 
It had been suggested, he said, that the Presi- 
dency Banks should he amalgamated under 
one control. But ho thought that such large 
bums wore uivolved coiUd not be entrusted 


to amalgamated banks The Htaie control 
of banks should be veiv stiingcnt and such 
contiol would bo to the advantage of the people 
of India 'I he Baja of Cassimbazaar supported 
' the resolution and also Pandit Madan Mohan 
1 Malaviya, who pointi'd out that Indian banking 
I was in a very backward condition and that the 
enormous iiidiistnul and comiTiercial interests 
whidi had giown up in liulia icquircd sound 
[banking l.idlilies 'I ho Vinance Menibcr said 
I that Go\eiiiiiient supjiortid mauv of the re- 
marks made by those who had spoki'ii m tavoiii 
ot the resolution. It was, he said, a matter 
of uigenev’ that the piople of Iiulra should be 
eiieoiiiagid to o\eiconie tbiii hoaudiiig habits 
He was not, howoAer, altogether in favour ol 
the iiimu'di.ito establishment ot a State Bank 
'I ho Piesidt.nt.v l’..mks had larrnd on when the 
Go\eiiinunl h.i,d tluii h.iiids full and after the 
arrnistno flu .ini.ilgain.ition ol the BaiiUs was 
suggistod and the opening of a number ol 
bianehi's h.id boon pinmisi'd At prosoiit the 
main ob|Mt was to push lorwaid the woiK 
III hand iindii pnsmt airangcmeiits and, 
when th(‘ latt'i h.id soniowh.it dovolopi'd, the 
estiblishiiK lit ol ,111 Imjxn.il hank m India 
lould 1)0 gnui eoiisidoiaiion to Mr Sarma’s 
lesolutioii w.is imt and ing.itivid 

Mi Cniin then nioAid a lesolulion “That 
the (Jouneil should leionimend the electrifi- 
cation of the suburban railwn.vs within 
2r> miles ol Caleiitt.i and inipioAemi'nl, generally 
ol the hxal j)ass('ng('i transpoit and tiavelling 
laeilities Py the i 1 m tnh( .itioii of suliurhan 
railways miuh qiiirki'i tiam siTMce would oc 
possible Gre.it nnmlx'is of clerks and others 
we're' ee)inpe*Il( d to live* ontside* Caleutta owing tei 
tlie lae k ol ae e*omniod.i1ie)n in the city itselt As 
it was, owing leitbe' b.id tr.iin s('iMe‘e*, very inanv 
])e'oi)le had to eateh a tiain iK'fejii eight o dock 
in the moining in older to ge-t to their olhees 
in tune 'I'ln* IMe'inbir foi Coniine^ree and 
Industry saiei that GoAemnu nl had no hesitation 
in aeeepting the nseilution He dedared that 
he hop(>d to discuss the lu.itte'i liiitlnr with the 
oftitiaK ceuieMind whe'n he* Msiteel C.ileutta 
in the* (e)ld woathe'r "J'lie' ie*solution was 
ae'eoidinglv aelopte'el Mi S.idiidananela Sinha 
! thou nioAtd tho following ri'solntion * That 
I tills Connell re e onime'iiels tei the* Governor- 
(«e*noi,il in Coufiiil th.it he may lx* pde ase*(l to 
make a lejai sj*nt.‘ition to the* Seeretaiv of State* 
lor Indn (eir, il not, to His M.iiestv’a (!oAe*rn- 
I nu*nl) that .in Indi.in Me mbe*i chosen fioin the 
, ne)n-olli< nl Indian ineinboi^ of the Council be 
appf)inte*d to tlx* Indian Army Commission 
I letenth (onstiliited” He said that, as theie* 
had b(*( 11 an iiiipr(*ssion in India lor nianv 
Mars that the* evpMnts of the Indian Arniv 
had bn*n niiidi gn .ite'i than the lhiau(*es eit 
Jiidi.i cemlel st.ind, if. was nece'ssary that a 
public man be appoint<*d to the Comniitte*i 
to gi\t his advKo te> tho military members 
Genoi.il Bingli V aimeninei'd that Government 
had antie ii)ate*d the ob|e*etion to the Be'solution 
and h.id appointed Major Sir Himir llayat 
Khan to the Coniniission He also mentioned 
that tlx eitlx*r iix*mbeis ol the Cornniitte*e woulel 
be Iheaideiit \ iscouiit Esher : Members, Sn 
Michael O'Dw-ycr Lieut -General Sir H. V. 
Cox, Li(‘u tenant General Sir W. C. Jacob, 
Lieut. General Sir H. Hudson; Lieut. 
General bir J. V. Hu Cftae, bic H. 
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Major Genearl Sir W. Gillman ; and Secretary, 
Brigadier General 0 M. Wagstaff. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya declared that he was 
disappointed in the statement made by General 
llingley. He did not desire to say anything 
discourteous against Sir Umer Hayat Khan 
>iut he did not think that the selection would 
1)0 welcomed by the Indian people The 
questions to be decided greatly aifccted the 
life of the people of Indians a whole Although 
he greatly respected military men, he did not 
think the latter were capable of judging of 
things which had so intimate a connection 
with the life of the peojile I’he time for ad- 
journment arrived while the Pandit was still 
speaking and he was asked to resume his scat. 

At the meeting on S(‘ptember 24 the Law 
IMeinber presented the llcport of the Select 
(’omimttce on the Bill further to amend the 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 1907, tlu* Bill to 
amend the Indian Arms Act, 1878, the Indian 
Coinage Act, 1900, the Cantonments Act, | 
1910, ihc Cinematograph Act, 1918, the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1859 and I88:j, 
and the Bill to remove the restrictions imposed 
on the withdrawal of capital from th(' money 
market by (Jompaiiies Tlu'y weic all passed 
w ithout discussion 

'I’ho Finance Member then moved for leave 
1o introduce a Bill furthei to amend tlu* Indian 
Paper Currency (Ameudimuit) Act, 1917, 
and also that His lixex'lleney should suspend 
the rules of business, and admit the Bill to be 
taken into <*on8ideratiou In introducing the 
Bill (for details, vvie I'be Lavs of 1919) Mr 
Howard said that tlu* amount of 'I’reasury 
Bills outstanding amounted to 50 crores and 
advances to the amount of l.‘{ croies had been 
obtained Irom the I ’residency Banks As lor 
other measures vhich would meet the present 
difticulty, Mr, Howard said that these v(*ie 
firstly the sales of nev Treasury Bills, secondly 
turther ways and means advances from the 
Presidency Banks, tliiidlv, remittances of 
gold and silver by the Sccietary ot State 'Plic 
first, he said, only postponed the (’Vil day. 
As for the second, it was improbable that banks 
could let Govoniraeiit have any more funds 
and it vas indeed vciy likely that thev would 
have to ask for the return of previous advances 
In re.gard to the third, all members knew the 
stringent position as regards silver, and as tar 
as gold was concerned, the present Bill provided 
that the issue of notes was to be backed by gold 
coming from the Unit-ed States. I’he reason 
tor the present urgency ot the measure was that 
Government had deferred the introduction 
ot the Bill to the last iiossible moment owing 
to the undesirability of such a liiiancial measim* 
Jiao Bahadur B. N. Sarma opposed the Bill 
He dcBcnbed it as a tinkering measure 'I’lie 
normal channels for tlie flow ot gold and silver 
must 1)0 rc-opeiied, and the issue ot more notes 
must bo backed by the British Treasury The 
Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed 

The debate on the Indemnity Bill ’v^'as 
then resumed, raiulit ■M.ul.iii Mohan ]vralaviya 
moved that tlie provisions of the Bill should be 
examined by a select committee as the matter 
was an extremely important one. The motion 
was put to the Council and negatived. The 
Home Member then Introduced two amendments, 


the first providing the substitution in 
the preamble of tlie Bill the words “ Martial 
law has been in force *’ for it has been necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining and restoring 
order to resort to martial law, the second that 
in the second clause of the preamble the word 
“ certain ** be inserted between the words 
“ indemnity *’ and “ officers The objec t 
of the amendments was to remove any objection 
as to whether martial law was justified or not. 
Both amendments were passed The Home 
ivrember introduced an amendment that for 
the w'ords “ commencement of this Act ” the 
words * 2«fh August 1919” be snbstifufed 
'rins amendment was adopted ]*andit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya ])ropo8cd that foi tiie vionls 
” Provided tliat hikB officer or ])(‘rs(m has 
acted m good faith and in tlic reasoimiile 
belief that his action was nei'cssary ” be siib- 
titiited for the wonis “1 rovided alv\ a j s tliat the 
indemnity lierebv granted is granted upon 
this supposition and etiiulition and all .such 
acts etc shall have been dom* horw Ivie neces- 
sarilv and jiroperlv and v\itboiit needless 
seventy in furthei. in ec* .ind (‘xtension of tlic 
objects for winch m.nti.d law vi.is jtnx laiinnl 
us aloies,inl ” The amendment v\as K'jeifed 
Tlieic weie thiee Hinendments in the n.ime of 
Ml .Sauna, J'.nulit Mad.in IMohan Malaviya 
and Mr Sinha All tlie tbiee amendments 
objected to clause 2 as at present constituted as 
being unsound lavi All tlie amendments 
w'cre rejected Bao Bahadur B N S.irnia 
moved that danse 4 be omitted Among bis 
objeetioiih to the clause was tlie fait that the 
ordinary right of apjxMl against seiitenecs 
pioiiouneed uiidei ni.irtial law vi.is f.iKen aviav 
and tb.if in some eases tlic cvidcmc v^as 
not eleailv lecorded wlnh^ m others tlicic was 
no clear judgment J’lie Home Member iiointed 
out that the elause vias necessary He liad 
alieady aniioniieed that two High Court .ludges 
would levise the sent cnees ot the snmmaiy 
eonifs uinstitiited niulci marfi.il law and those 
wlio iiad only lomniitteil offeiiees against 
TUiIitaiv legiilafions and not against 
orditi.irv l.iw’ v\onid la* rde.ised It the danse 
were omitted, a nniiiber of d.angeions eiinmials 
would be thrown on the eoiiiitry The .imend- 
iiieiit VI as aecoidingly njeeted The ne\f 
amendment was to the elfei t that the wonis 
“in eeitaiii eases subject to limitation sjiccifled 
lieie and lielow ” be added to jiaragraph .”> ol 
the preamble and was adopted Pandit Madan 
Mohan ^Malaviya then moved that sub-clause 
(h) be iiisertiHi as a new clause 7 and that to the 
said new clause (crtain VAords be added, lln* 
object of which was that any older made hv 
Uis Majestv' m Comieil on any ajipe.il presented 
f)V any individual against any conviction 
or sentciiee passed hv a tribunal constitut'd 
under maitial law miglit be taken advantage 
of by any’^ other person m a similar case. The 
Home Member refused to accept the amend- 
ment, but aimonnced th.it Government would 
feel bound to extend any finding of His Majesty 
in Council with reg.ud to one particular case 
to similar cases Beplymg to an amendment 
by Mr Sarma that an addition bo made to 
claubc 7 to the effect that the Act should be in 
force till the Committee appointed by the 
Governor General In Council to inquire into 
the recent disorders made its report and for n 
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]M*riod of three months thereafter, the Koine 
Afcral)er rej^eated his btnteinent that the Jidl 
uinler discussion had nothin?; whatcMM to do 
nith the llndinsis ot the Coiniuiasion ami Mr 
Sarma’b motion was rejected 

At the final sittmg on September 25, a, iiuiii- 
ber of speeches were delivered on the Bill ^ hich 
was put to the Council and passed. 

The Viceroy then said that it was usual for 
the Viceroy to addiess n)enihei>, ])oth belore 


and after a session of the (Council In the 
present i nniinistanees, however, ho thought, 
that the llraioiaiv Arcii'beis would piefei 
to clost^ the session as soon as jMJSssible Within 
the Ubt thiec weeks he had dealt compiehen- 
sively with matters ot importance and nothing 
further had transpired since then It only 
remained for him to thank the members for 
their w'ork and wished them godspeed and safe 
return to their liomes 

The Couneil tlien adjourned die. 
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At the March session of tin Ikniihay Legislative 
Council H i'l Sir George Lloyd presidwl for the 
first time and m his introductory speech he refer- 
red to the services of the Navy and the Army and 
paid a tribuh' to tlie achievements of Mahratta 
soldiers in the lighting line Afti'r referring to 
the outbreaik of Influenza and cholera in the 
J^residency and to the jiroapect of famine in the 
near future His Excellency paid a tribuh* to th<‘ 
officers of Government who had home the immensi* 
strain entailed upon them bv the wai and who, 
in sjpite of a depleted staff, had discharged their 
duties with courage, ability and loyalty to the 
interests of the country He explained lus vi(‘ws 
on social reform and foreshadowed the mcrcasmg 
and permanent interest of Govorninent in eduea- ! 
tion, the improvement ot salutation and the 
amehoration of the lot of Ooveinment offici^rs j 
in the lower grades He emphasised the need 
for housing retoriii and for impiovement m the 
condition of l.iliour in Boinbay asking for 
such measures as Government might take the 
sympathy and support ot the jiiess and the public 
'riie Hon Mr G X rarokh speaking as th(‘ 
father ot the Council thanked liis Excellency 
and assured him of the sjuiiiathy and co-opiia- 
tion ot the Conned 

The Budget estimates for 1010-1 ‘120 were 
introdiiC(‘d by the Hon Mi. Carimi’luwl The 
itudget for 1919-20 opened with a balance ot I 
4,61,20 which, it was anticipated, would be raised , 
to 4,62,98 by the close of the year, the total re- i 
venue lielng cstimati^d at 10,08,27 and the total ' 
expenditure at 10, 36, .55 The estimates thus , 
exhibited a surplus of 1,72 The total revenue 
showed an advance of 95,19 over the current 
year's budget and of 57*08 over the revised 
estimate The total I'Xiienditurc showed an in- 
crease of 1,33,53 over the current year’s budget 
and of 1,24,66 over the revised c.stimate. The 
budget estimates for the ensuing year included 
9,80 for expenditure out of unexpended balances 
of the Imperial grants given for education, sanita- 1 
tion, agriculture and allied objects and medicaL 
eliel since the year 1911-12 The budget also 1 
provided about 47,00 on account of the grant of 
war allowances or about 40,00 in excess of the 
charges for grain compensation allowance which 
would otherwise have to be paid to the low i>aid 
establisliments. Also provision was made for 
expenditure in connection with the relief of dis- 


tr(‘ss in consequence of the jiresi'iit agricultnra 
situation Diicct e\i)enditiiro on lamine leliet 
was estimah'd at 50,00 for 1918-19 and 45,00 for 
1919-20, one-fourth ot which was a cliarge on 
l*rovincial Revenues, the rest being Ixirne l>y 
Tmpenal 

The Hon Major Fernandes obtained Icav^e to in- 
troduce a Bill for the prevention of Juvenile 
smoking, the ofierative part ot whicli jirovided 
against any pinson selling to a jHTSon under the 
age of 18 any tobacco under iienalty of a fine on 
a first conviction not evceeding Rs 20 and Ks JOO 
m the case of the second and subsequent convic- 
tions The Bill till tiler authorised a poll* ‘ 
ollieer U) seize tobacco in the jiossession of any 
person iindiT the age of 18 This Bill came up 
for the first reading at the September session and 
at the cud of a lengthy debate was withdrawn, 
the Government attitude on the subject b» iiig 
neutral 

A motion introduced by the Hon. Mr Parekh 
recommended that the supply of fodder to 
the p(‘ople should not he restruh'd to the leqinie- 
ments ot plough and milch cattle but should he 
laige eiioiigli to meet the need of cattle ot all 
ages This was ojqiosi'd by the JIoii Mr Piirsho- 
tanulas Thakuidas on the ground that it was not 
w'ltlun the scope ot practiiMil politics, and the Hon. 
All Caiinii tia(‘l opposed it on behalf of (hivern- 
nient The motion was lost on being put to the 
vote 

TTie Hon Sardar Syed Ah El Edroos moved a 
resolution recommending that the Koran should 
Im 3 taught durmg school hours m all Muni- 
cipal Urdu schools where the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act may tie m force, provided that tlie 
cx])cnscs of such touching are borne by the local 
Muslim Gominunity The Hon. Mr. Bhurgii 
was lor amending the motion so as to read tlial 
the Koran should be taught outside school liours 
Alter a nuinlHT of speakers liad spoken, Sii 
Tlirahun Rahimtulla deprecated the advocacy oi 
a measure which would still further liandicap the 
Muslim pupils in the race for educiition, as com - 
pared with non-Mushm pupils Muslim pupils 
were now compelled to study Urdu in addition 
to one of the local vernaculars before they could 
study English The effect of passing this resolu- 
tion would be to compel him to undergo instnic- 
tion In the Koran during school hours. Speaking 


( FxQUren in thomands of rupees.) 
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as a MusHuliii.in, lie ^^aul this wan nofc m the 
interests of Miissalinans themselves On Lx halt 
(»t UoMruiihiit, lu* (oulil aeeept. neitln'i tlii 
ori{.«inal motion noi tlie amindmi'iil 

The Hon HeM.ui J5.i1i.m1iu U [t (Jodlmli 
moved that the tilo\cinim*ut ot Bombay be le- 
eoinmcndcd to move the Goveniment ol India to 
revise the feeder railway terms of 1913 and 
1914 to suit the present Jlnanclal conditions in 
India, so as to induce private capital to come in 
frijcly for the starting of tlu' fiH'der railways that 
wore requiri'd for the development of the Presi- 
dency. AJh'r several speakers had supiKirh'd 
the motion it was withdrawn at th(‘ r(‘(iuo.st ol 
<1)0 lion Mr Carmichael, wlm said that Co\ern- 
nuntwere awaiting the deusion ot the Goverii- 
mont ot Jndia m this nutter 

1'he Hon ]\rr Strangman next moved that 
e.'irly steps he t.ilvt‘n towards th(‘ erection ot a 
iM'W' court-house tor the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind and tor the equit)- 
ment ot the ejdsting Court w'lth an ade(|uah‘ 
.»nd competent statt He de.sciibed the existing 
Court house .is obsolete' and msanitaiv. and lack- 
ing in modern conveniences, and the start, which 
was iiaid on a low'er levi'l th.m the correspond- 
ing Coiiits of Oiidh and the Central Cro\inc(‘S 
as meflicient and ovci woi Red. The motion was 
btronglv snppoited by m('mber.s from Sind and was 
accepted on Ix'half of tJovcrnmeiit athr it had 
Ix'cn e\])lained that the tlnancial i»io vision made 
in 1914 toi this purpose could not be ntibsed 
owing to the wai 'ITic budget lor the coming 
otticial ye.ir contained provisions lor it 

At th(’ .Inly Tiiecting ot the Council tlu' Hon 
TMi (J K J^aiekh moM'd a resolution with regard 
to the .signing ol the Peace Treaty cxpri'ssmg 
the protoiind thanktulness of the Council and 
tendering its congratulations to Great Britain 
and her Allies His KxccUcncy, m putting the 
resolution to the Council, said the whole Empire 
including India had emerged secure from the 
struggle with unstained honour The ti'rmiiia- 
<1011 of the wai would bring new responsibilities 
to India and it was the task of his Government 
and the members of the Council to guide India ’b 
natioiul aspirations and enthusiasm for the 
aw.ikening of which the British people were re- 
spunsihle, but he asked them to remember that 
natioii.il devi'lopraent was perfected by steady 
advance rather than by forced marches 

After thi' Budget Debate the Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Port Trust Act, the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay J.ocal Boards Act 
and the Government Occupants (Smd) Act were 
carried through the tlirce stages without discus- 
sion The Bill to dmend the Bombay City 
'J'obaeeo Art w'as re.ad a tlr.st time and referred 
to a Select Comniittec. 

Among the resolutions was one by the Hon 
Afr. Paranjpye recommendmg Government to 
issue instructions to Commissioners and Collectors 
asking them to include among the nominated 
members of the various local boards and miimci- 
palities suitable men from the depressed classes 
whenever sudi men were available. The Govern- 
ment accepted this resolution with a modification 
that the officers in question should give effect 
to this recommendation" as far as possible/* and 
thus modified, the resolution was carried. Another 
resolution was moved by the Hon. Mi. Belvi 


who asked tlie Government to make it compu 
sorv on all Mimicipalitica and local IxxUes in the 
Pn'-i<lcii‘v to throw open the existing W’clls and 
dh.)i.ii)ish.i Us owned by them to lueiiibeis of th* 
unioiK li.ibu classes or to maintain separab 
w ells ciiul dliaiamshalas for their use The Council 
was divided on the quo.stion. J'he champion' 
of the depressed classes urged that since the 
latter contributed to the revenues of the local 
Ixidics they w'erc entitled to the use of the works 
constructed fiom the general funds Against 
this, it was urged that, if the resolution was put 
into effect, it would hint the religious suscepti- 
b.lities ot the people of the higher classes ami 
woiiM widen the gulf between the two classes ot 
the iK'opk' The Government view, which was 
put toiward by the Hon Sir Ibrahim llahimtulla, 
w'as that this was a matter which came witliin 
the ])roviiiC(‘ of the local Ixidit's themselves, aiul 
tile Government hud no legal yiowcr to compel 
municipalities and local boards to act m the 
manner suggested m the resolution The Govern- 
nu'nt, therefore, did not propose to take aiiv 
decided liiu' on the question but left it to thi 
Council to deiide it themselves On being pul 
to the xote. both the resolution and an amend- 
ment wi'rt' lost 

At the September si'ssion of the Council His 
Excellency the Governor made a pronouncement 
on the housing problem m liombay Citv, in 
which he said that he had hopi'd to arrive at some 
concrete profiosals for the solution of this pioblein 
within BIX months of his arrival But the attention 
ot Government bad been oceiipied by distiir- 
banci's and agitations during the early part ol 
the year to the dctriini'nt of all other business. 
Goiernment had e.xU'nded the period of the 
Kent Act III Bombay not as a substitute for hous 
mg opc'i.itioiis but as a necessary palhative to 
those who needed it for another two years during 
the time the Governmc'nt plans were being matur- 
ed and sehemes undertaken The demand for 
accoiiimodation was confined not only to tlu 
labouring classes but almost to every other class, 
whether Indian or European. They must provide 
at least fifty thousand one-room tenements foi 
the labouimg classes in as short a time as possible 
Government as an authority were going to do 
.sometiimg but tliev count<*d on other local aiitho- 
11 ties such as the Bort I'nist, Kailw’ays and otlicLS 

A resolution by the Hon Mr Purshotamdas 
QTiakurdub urging Government to accelerate the 
pace of construction of irrigation works 
in the l*rcsidoncy led to a lengthy debate. H E 
the Governor assured the Council that it was 
merely a question of finance and said that Govern- 
ment did not subscribe to the point of view put 
forward by some members that these Irrigation 
works should be looked at from the percentage 
of profit they gave. Government looked at the 
matter jfrom the point of view of the immense 
indiicct good they did to the owners of land. 
Mr. Thakurdas pressed for a division which 
resulted in the resolution being carried by 22 
votes against 17. Another resolution from tlie 
same honourable member asking the Government, 
to offer further Inducements to cultivators to 
sink wells was also discussed at some length, but 
in view of the official explanation that the data 
regarding the number of wells in the Presidency 
were not yet ready, he obtained permission to 
postpone it. 
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Jl E. Lord Willmgdon reconstituted tli<' 
CounuU m Jul> and m domo: so ho has, m a 
certain degree, anticipated the Montagii-Chclms- 
ford reforms by the nomination to the Council 
of a number of Indians to represent the minori- 
ties who would otherwise remain unrepresented 
and by increasing the non-official majority. 

The first meeting of the LegLslative Council 
Avas held m rchniary The avowed object 
ot this session was the coiisideiation of the 
ainendcd draft financial statement But it 
happc'iied that by far the most imiiortant 
legislative business ol the yivar was accomplished 
at this session The Hon’ble ]Mr B V Nara- 
‘'imha Avyar brought in a mol ion tor the 
.uljouinrnent of tlu house loi 21 houis on the 
ground that ceitain paiagiaphs wliitJi ainieaied 
m the Ad minist ration Kepoit oi the J'lesub'iiev 
betrayed an attitnd(‘ aiitagomstu to jHipular 
aspirations, that the (iovtriiiuent were creating 
the impression that they were taking sides witli 
the capitalists in the economic struggk* ot the 
labourers lie adduced, as an additional 
leason for the motion that it was widely Ik*- 
lieved that the eirciiUr which was then undci 
urculation among the racmliM'TS of the Indian 
Civil Service was engineered by th<‘ Goveni- 
nient and that the (Joveriirnent shon’d 
ojienly dif'sodate themselves troin both these 
allegations II E tlu (5o\(‘inor, howevei, 
disallowed the motion Tlu' Jlon’ble Member 
stated that th(‘ ruling had not the support of 
<my provision of law or statutory rule and 
protested against tiio inlmg by leaving tlic 
tJouncil ChamlH'r for a few liours The Ilon’bk* 
Mr Alexander Cardew then presented the draft 
J iiiancicd Htatcmeiit, the discussions on which 
ixteiided for over three days On the 
''ueeeeding lour days the eonsideration of the 
Madras (’ity Miinieipal Bill and tlu Madias 
Agricultural Tests and Diseases Bill was the 
( liief business The Madras City Municipal 
Bill was by tar the most important piece ot 
legislation tliat the Council liad before it during 
the administration of Lord J’entlaiid and no less 
than four and a half dajs at tins session and 
n(‘arly two dajs at the March session were 
devoted to the consideration of its various 
clauses No less than 1110 amendments were 
proposed to the v^arioiis sections ot the Bill 
They related, among other things, to the seciii- 
nig of the panel system of apiKuiiting its 
< liief executive oflicer, povAcis for iixing tlio 
salary that should be paid to the liighci ofliccrs, 
the representation of the Muhammadans and 
other minorities, the prevention of persons 
interested m contracts with the Corporation 
from becoming members of the Corporation 
Council and for securing additional powers for 
tlie imposition of new taxes I’hc amendments 
were given full consideration by the Govern- 
ment and such of them as were not opposed to 
the principles underlying the proposed legisla- 
tion, were accepted by the Government The 
bill in the form in which it was finally accepted 
by the Council gave effect to the reeommeuda- 
tions of the Decentralisation Commission 
in regard to the control of the Ix)cal Govern- 
ment of the City Municipal Corporation, It 
tonferreU on the Council full control over 


taxation and the budget subject only to certain 
statutoiv limitations and lull powers in regard 
(o the staff, the right of the J.ocal Government 
to exercise a veto in tlie case of certain high 
officials being now reserved It transferred 
many powers from the bocal Government to the 
Council and from the Council or the Standing 
Committee to the Standing Committee or the 
Commissioner It also increased the borrowing 
povAers of the Corixiration and authorised it to 
laise iiew' taxes I'he <‘hang('S introduced iii 
th(‘ eonstitutioii of tlu* (Corporation and in tlie 
meelianisjii oi its Avorkmg will have the effi'ct 
ot iKApulaiising the admniistratlon and associat- 
ing a niiuh wider circle ot people in the task 
'The motion foi the City Miinieiiial Bill being 
passed into l.iAV liad, howeAvr, to Ixj deferred 
to tbt‘ inei'lmg li<'ld in March as the sanetioii 
of tin GoA'ernment of India had to be obtained 
on tertain details An interesting scene occur- 
red when the motion that the Bill be passed 
into laAA was bnaight in 'I’bo lloiTblo Jfr 
B \ Narasimha A Avar, in oi)posing it, began 
to read ins speech in T.n.til 'I’he Tresident ol 
the Coiintil (Lord iVntland) pointed out that 
thoiegh the matter was not provided for bv tht‘ 
lilies he w'ould adAise the g('ntl(‘man to adopt 
the usual juactice Mr Narasimh.i Ayyai, 
how( ver, deelmc'd to do so and asked for a ruling 
piohibiting a speish in Tamil The President 
lud to ml(‘ him out ot order as it was contrary 
to the traditional piactice of the house 

The Madras Agricultural Pests and 
Diseases Bill was then taken into considera- 
tion The IcAV amendments jiroposed to the 
( lauscs of the Bill related to matters of detail 
The> w’ere nio&tly accepted by the Government 
'The non-oftieial mcnibiTs, m glAing their sup- 
port to this Government nuaisure, recognised 
that it was a pK'ce of beneficent legislation 
intended lor tlu* welfare of the agriculturists 
in this jiart of the country. 'J'he Bill AAas 
passed into laAv on the l‘ith February, 191U 

Of the resolutions on matters oi general 
public interi'st moved at the March meeting, 
the one on which attention was keenly 
etntied was that brought torw-ard by the 
ilon’ble Mr. B. V. ISarasiinha Ayyar that 
a committi'C of oflicials and non-oflicials 
be apiunntcd to enquire into the gricA^ances 
ot the jiublic reg.irding the distribution or 
supply ol ki'ro&inc oil, paddv and other neces- 
saries of life Allied to tins resolution were 
those brought forwaid by the Ilon’blc Mr. K. 
Kama Avyangar for the allotment of funds to 
relieve distress caused by the high pnci'S ol 
food-stiilfs and by the Hon’ble Mr. B Venkata - 
pathi Kaju asking for the issue of mstmetions 
to the Director of Civil Supplies to remove the 
inter-distnct restrictions on the transport of 
food-stuffs Nearly all the members of tlu* 
Council took part in the debate. The Hon’ble 
Sir A Cardew’, on behalf of the Governm*‘nt, 
explained that the Government were alive to 
the seriousness and gravity of the situation 
While they sympathised with the hard lot. (.t 
the jieoplc <*ieatcd by the high prices whieli 
were unparalleled in history, even in the woi^t, 
famines, they were of opinion that the nstm*. 
tions on transport A^’ere necessary. 
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Tlio resolution recommending that steps lie 1 
taken to initiate' legislation for chocking the 1 
g)‘o\\tli Qt Juvenile smoking mas next consi- 
dered J'he Government were not satis fled 
that on the information before them legislation 
on the subject could be undertaken. The 
mover withdrew it on the assurance given by 
the Government that they will communicate 
the discussions on the resolution to the local 
bodies for their opinions and invite also the 
opinions of other Local Governments The 
next resolution rolatc‘d to the proposal that 
certain of the recomraendations of the Go- 
vernment of India made in their resolution on 
liOcal Self-Goveiiiinent lor the non-ofiiciali- 
sation of local bodies should be given elleet 
to immediately The Jlon’ble Mi T» Kaja- 
gopalachariar, on behalf of the Government, 
jiromised tliat the suggestion would be consi- 
dered in connection with the District Munici- 
palities and Jxical Boards’ Bills which witc 
then under revision. The resolution was 
thereupon withdrawn A resolution suggest- 
ing that the Government of India should b<‘ 
approached for a lump grant for the <l(*velop- 
ment of industries in tins Presidency was also 
withdrawn when the Government pointed out 
that under the existing linancial relations, the 
proposal was unacceptable 

At the April meeting, the Hon’ble Mr Tod- 
hunter presented the Budget for 1919-20 A 
Bill to amend the Madras' Gutports l^’ces Act 
was then iiitroduci'd and referred to a select 
committee. 

U'he fiouncll newly constituted by IT E 
Ixird WilUngdon met on the IJth August. 

A motion to amend the rules of debati' so 
that English might bo the sole medium ot 
debiiti* in Council was brought forward bN tin* 
llon'ble the Advocate-General, seconded and 
approNcd. The report of the select committee 
on the Ontports J.anding and Shipping Fees 
Hill was then presented ; the Bill and the reiiort 
were them taken into consideration and the 
motion that the Bill be passed into law' was 
curried A Bill to amend the Madras Chil 
Courts Act was also passed into law without 
reference to a select committee A Hill to 
amend the Madras Forest Act, which was 
])urelv of a non-contcntious nature and which 
was entirely a sequel to the recent appointment 
of a (-hief Conservator of Forests who took the 
l)laei‘ of the Board of lie venue m regard to 
forest administration, was then brought forward 


and it was passed into law. The non-official 
members then elected the Finance Committee 
for the coming year. 

At the A' o\ ember session the interpel- 
lations numbered 320 and there were 35 
resolutions Lord Willingdon took the occasion 
to exhort, the interpellators to have some con- 
sideration for the overworked Secretariat and 
to use their powers of interpellation only in 
regard to matters of real public interest, and 
suggested that the Piiblieitv Board and the 
Editor’s Table may be freely used to obfam the 
information they' wanted He abo advisi’d 
them to take the District Officers inoie into 
their confidence as most of the matters inter- 
liellated upon woie witliin then knowledge 

Of iiie legislative measun'S the Village 
Courts Bill, though a small measure, was of 
great imiiortance for rural India 'I'he Jtill 
was passed into law and vests full and autono- 
mous powers in the hands of villagers to deal 
with the civil and rrimmal litigation, the former 
up to Its .50 and the latter confined to petty 
cases ol theft and mischief arising m the 
village. These courts are to bo panchavet 
courts, the members of which will be wholly 
elected by the villagers, the members, m turn, 
electing tlK'ir Pri’Sident These courts will 
practically have exclusive jurisdiction of vill.ige 
litigation It 13 hoped that this measure will 
tend to check the volume of wasteful litigation 
characteristic of South Indian villages in 
recent years The District Municipalities 
Bill was a eomiirehensive measure introduced 
to revise and bring up-to-date the law relating 
to tlu‘se bodies which are spimging into exist- 
ence in ever increasing numbers in the Presi- 
denev As in the eas»‘ of the (Uty Municipal 
A<‘t, the measure is intended to vest largei 
jiowers 111 the municiiial bodies, increase then 
elective element and develop their resources 
W’ith a view to enabling them to p^o^idc foi 
social amenities of the communitic'S better and 
mor(‘ efticientlv Non-official members sought 
to liav(* the measure postponed till after the 
Ileforms had ]*een introduced, as they were ot 
opinion that the Bill could be further enlarged 
and made a lictter instrument ot popular and 
progress! v»* reform in 111 ban areas in the districts 
'I’his, however, was strongly resisted by the* 
Goveniiiicnt and by a section of non-officials 
who felt that to postpone it would be to throw 
awav an amount of labour and thought bestowed 
on the Bill, which, even its opponents admitted, 
was a great improvement on the piesent Act, 
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From the legislative point of view the year 
W’as an outstanding one, for not only wa.s the 
cold weather session of the Ikmgal Legislative 
Oouueil the most fruitful for several jears in 
measures actually passed, but two acts passed 
marked a new stage in legislative practice in 
the Pro\incc These were the Juvenile Smok- 
ing Act and the Bengal Primary Education 
Act, the first private member’s bills to be 
passed in the Bengal Council. Dr Suhrawardy 
was the author of the former and Babu Surendm 
Nath Boy of the latter. When Mr. Boy 


introduced his Bill the whole question of pil- 
inarv education was under the consideration 
ot the Government, and the Bill, when it had 
been amended by the Select Committee, fitted 
in so well with the views of the Government 
as to the liest method of proceeding W’ith the 
extension of primary education that they 
aceejited Mr Boy’s measure which, it is hoped, 
will mean a large measure in advance. 

The i^ngal Tenancy Bill, a measure to 
amend the Tenancy Act in various formal 
and minor detailSi was passed at the first meeting 



Bengal Legislative Council. 
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of the >ear on January 21, while the most 
important measure to become law was the 
Village Self-Government Act, introduced 
Lord Sinha in Apnl of the preiious year, 
.md not actually passed until the last meeting 
of the cold weather session on April 14th. The 
object of this Act is to establish elective village 
lommittees to administer village affairs and 
( xercise restricted judicial powers This mea- 
sure proved to be very controversial, and when 
it emerged from the Select Clommittee there 
\\(‘re so many amendments to it that a motion 
was carried to re-commit it to the Committee 
It came to the Connei) again at the April meet- 
ing, and even then did not satisfy the non- 
(iIlKial members, for the amendnK'iits ot which 
notice had been givmi numbeied 221 Their 
disposal took the greater pait of two days, 
.ind 70 were' lost, (52 w'lthdrawn, 02 tell through, 
lieing eonseqiK'ntial, and 12 were accepted 
Ihis Bill was jnloted through the Council by 
sii Henry Wheeder, in the absence through 
ilIiK'Ss ot the Maharaja of Ruidwan 

On February 18, after the Village Sell- 
^ro\ eminent Jiill had been sent back to the* 
( ommittee. Bju Mahendra Ctundra Mitter 
iiiovi'd that Ooveniment take step.s to standar- 
dise prices of foodstuffs and cloth Sir 
Henry Whi'clei admitted that prices weie high 
.ind that the poor were suffering, but said they 
Miiild not bring foiward such a remedy lor 
I nmttei which wsis not jiroMiicial but a 
((uestion for all India, nay of all the world He 
iMimted out the difficulties with vhich any 
^\steiu of control was besi't, and said he did 
iM)t think it wise to dist.urb normal tiade condi- 
tionsor upset the niaiket, though they were 
\\. I tilling th(‘ Situation caielully and should 
.ution appear ii'sessarv they vould take it 
I Ik lesolution was defeated 

During the Budget debate, whidi <-\t ended 
"\ei three day'', .1 nuiniw'r ol inti testing le- 
'••hitioiis weie mo\ed 

hi I’helfis piofiosi'd that two lakhs be 
lM(»\ided toi liupioviiig the me<lieal sei vices 
111 the hospitals 111 Calcutta, but, on Sii Henry 

heeler assniiiig him that theie vva'. no intK'n- 
»Kiiv on the part ot Cov eminent i)f o'diuing 
' \i»eiiditm(' on ('jilcutta hospitals duiiiig the 
Mai, the honoiary ineinhir withdrew his 
motion 

Kill Badha Churn Val inovi'd that ffvi lakhs 
hi piovuded toi the extension ol piim.iry edu- 
Mdion in Calcuttn, the siniouiit to be met by 
M»in*spondmg reductions m the provision m.id«‘ 
I'M huilding nur''es’ quarb’i'> at tin- Medical 
< ollfge Hospital, and in tin* izraiit-iii-aid for 
Mliiiution Sir hiaiik Carter .iiid Sir Hajeiidra 
Mookerjoc op])osed tlu' motion whi<*h touml 
"o suppoit even Iroiii non-off*eial meiniH’is 
■'11(1 was lost 

In addition to the mc.isiires alreadv leteiied 
b’ t,hc Calcutta Hackney (Uini.igc Bill, trans- 
I' liing the control ol gharries in the city trom 
Hie Corporation to the J*ohce, was passed into 
l<iw 

When the Council assi'inbled lor the mon" 
•'oon sitting in Calcutta on July 3, the Maharaja 
of Burdwan jnoyed the withcirawal of the 

Calcutta Municipal Bill (which had ^en 
^iore the OouucU and the Select Committee 


for nearly tw'o years) on the ground, mainly 
that the Corporation itself did not want the 
organisation proposed to be set up under the 
Bill He said that the Corporation had chang- 
i‘d its mind, and now protested Jigalnst some 
ot the things they formerly asked for The 
motion was carried. 

The Food Adulteration Bill was passed 
at the same meeting, and n Bill to further 
amend the Caleutta l^oliee Act, 186(5, and the 
Calcutta Suburban Poli(;e Aet, 1866, designed 
to strengthen the hands of the Commissioner 
of Poliee and to improve the diseiplme of the 
I force, wjis leferred to a Select Committee 

I Sii Frank C.ut,ei moved foi a eommissioii 
I ot inquiiv into the leper problem and h'gis- 
' latiou uquired m eonuection with it, and advo- 
cated the ( stablishinent ol a li'pm colony 111 
some hill station or seini-hill sbition, where 
they eonld Ih‘ comfortiihly housi'il and could 
woik lor tlu'ir ki'cp 'I'he present leper asvJnm 
at Uohia, which was (pule inadequate ior its 
l)iirjH)Sc, ioiild then be used as an observation 
canij), whei(‘ siispc'ch'd cases could bt‘ watebed. 

Sir llenrv Wheek" said the im'seiit leixr 
population of Ik'iigal was about 17,000 out ol 
toLil iMipiilation ol 4'> inilliops, and theie were 
three asvhiius — at Cobia, Itauknr.i, and lUinee- 
giingc Hi' said wbat was ii(*(>d«‘d was a wholc- 
Tndia inqiurv, and that h(‘ was (piite willing 
to ]>riug thi' (j uestion to the notice ot the 
(lovernment ol India 

On this promise the resolution was withdrawn 
Four lesolutions on the subject of high piici’S 
were moved at tins meeting, and, in ri'plv, 
Mr (iumining gavi' a resume of what 

the (lovernnient had done They had, he 
said, tric'd to ns<' tin lood available for 
the gieatc'st good ol the gu'ati'st uunihi'i 
I Steps had iM'i'ii takc'ii to control' the piiee ot 
I Biiinia nee, but it was juailiially impobsihli* 
i to ic'giilab' tile siipplv ot Bengal lUe 'I’heic 
I was, too, a dilheultv m that the petiple would 
j not take Jhiima me it thi'V could possibly 
get Bdigal Three ot the resolutions nigiiig 
I the (Joverniuent to take steps to inin'asi' sup- 
1 idles and to redui i' puces wi'ie accepted 

At the Si'pb'mhei mi'i'tiiig, on the motion 
ot Mr VV ii Phelps, a Committee was appointed 
to considei the whok (|Uestion ol the causes ol 
excessive land values and lugh rents in Calcutt.i, 
and, it jiossible, to suggest leiiu'dles 

'l’h(' Maliai.iia of liurdwan, while syitipathis- 
iiig with the lesiilutioii, t( ari'd that it would 
not pioMde an imim'diat/o remedy toi tlu' 
excessive k iits wdiii h liad been reterred to 
It the Kuitiol had lied good effects in Bombay, 
howevi'i, Hu re would b(' good cause for an 
investigation m Calcutta and ho therefore, 
on Ix'hall ot the Hovel 11 iiicnt, accepted the 
inotioii, which was then earned unanimously. 

At the next meeting, 011 November 19, a 
resolution udvoiating that the .Government 
approach the Hovi'rnrnent of India for a grant 
ot fifty lakhs of rujiees, or such sura as they 
thought noci'Ssdiv, tor the relief of sufferers 
through the Kastern Bengal Cyclone, was 
carried ; while at the last meeting of the year 
on December 18, the Cruelty to Animals Bill 
was Adopted. 
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The Unfted Provinces Legislative Council. 


1’Uo United Provinces Legislative Council 
met at Allahabad on 24th January, Sir Harcourt 
Butler presiding. Among the resolutions 
was one by Mr. Chintamanl requiring the 
development of industries should be a jirovincial 
subject with full liberty of action to the lx)cal 
(jovemment and Covernment of India officers 
should stand m the relation of advisers to the 
Jxical Government. Mr Chatterjee said the 
question was under discussion between the 
Govenirnent of India and the Txical Govern- 
ment and ho was not in a position to express 
any opinion now Mr Ghmtamani also moved 
Uiat the Government of India should allow the 
Local Government to draw upon its acciimul.itcd 
balance to the needed extent foi expenditure 
non-recurring or recurring in the coming finan- 
cial vear Mi Sim said the Ilon'bh* menilv*! 
Mas simply proposing tliat Local Governments 
should budget for bankiuptcies As regards 
llie first jwirt, Government had no objection to 
make piovision for iion-recumng cxfM'iiditure 
in the coming financial year The first part 
of the resolution was carried and the second 
lost Mr Cluntamani also ino\<‘d that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should abrogate the iiilc 
icquirmg Deputy Collectors to call on Supiuiii- 
tendents of Police Mr O’Donnell rejiluHl it 
must be left entirely to the good feidiiig of 
olheiTS themselves to dc'cuh' Mludlu'r they will 
adhere to the jiracfice or not It was not a 
matter for determination b> official order 'fhe 
icsolution was Muihdrawii. Mr Shalnd Ilosam 
moved a lesolution of congratuldtion to l.oid 
Hiiilia on ills ek' ration to the peerage Ills 
Hoiioiu said he wished to associate himself 
and his Government and his oflieers Mith the 
lesolution Mhole-heai tedl\ 

'I’Ik Council met at Lucknow on 4tli Maich 
when 31r. Sun presented the Financial 
Statement The Budget estimates tor the 
financial year lPJP-20 proMdc for an income 
of Bs 8,11,0 5,000 and an cxfienditure of 
Bs 8,53,50,000 The cstimatod income 
IS Tls 83,14,000 in excess of the original 
and Bs 43,00,000 m excess of the revi'-ed 
estimate lor the current year, while tlic 
estimated expcudituio exceeds tlie original 
budget figures of 1018-10 by Bs 1,34,24,(100 
and the revised by Bs 00,04,000 Of tlic 
incrcases anticii)ated land revenue is lespoii- 
sible lor Bs 33,37,000 This is due to the 
laige suMjKmsions m the year 1018-19, the 
lecuiriiig increase being small New' settle- 
nirnts account tor an increase of Bs 9,32,000 
iindf'i the mam head of shared revenue, the 
j»io\meial share of which is Bs 3,50,000 Al- 
though the year will open witli heavy arrears, 
it IS anticipated that, owing to the continuance 
of unfavourable agricultural prospects, re- 
mi'-sions and suspensions during the year will 
amount to nearly a crore. The heavy fall in 
the income fiom stamps is, it is thought, of a 
temporary nature, and the estimates provide 
ior an increase of three lakhs compared with 
the revised estimate of 1918-19, the provincial 
share of which is Bs. 1,50,000. A large increase 
of Bs. 25,37,000 is anticipated under excise. 
This IS duo to the intention of the Local Govern- 


ment to impose drastic enhancements of excise 
duties with effect from the next financial year. 

At tile meeting of the Council on 13th March 
there was a spirited debate on the proposed 
Jill Plication of a journal on educational Iuk's 
bv the Government, Saiyid Baza Ah inaintain- 
mg that it was almost impossible for Govern - 
I TiK'iit to lun a paper on non-controvei-.ial hues 
Pandit Gokhran Nath Misra supported this 
view, while Mr Chintamanl and Pandit Tara 
Datt Gairola declared that the expciicnco of 
the ‘ ‘ War Journal ” had shown that then 
W'as room for a pubhcation of the kind contem- 
plated by Government The United l*rovinc!cs 
JMiblic Gambhng (Amendment) ]5ill, the United 
I'lovmees Municipalities (Ainendincnl) bill and 
the Unitod Provinces J*nmary Lduc.ition Bill 
were passed. 

The discussion of the Budget took place on 
7tli April Among the speakers were Pandit 
Gokaran Nath Misra. Mr Chmtaiuaiu, 
Mr Crawshaw, the Maliaraj -Kumar of B(*nares, 
the Afaharaia of Balia mpur and Sheikh Shahid 
Jlosaln All the speakers offered their con- 
gratulations to Mr 81m, the liTnancial Secre- 
tary, on the ('xeelleiico of the Budget, especially 
dealing with the cxiicnditure on education 
Ml Sim thaiikc'd his iion-oincial colli*agues foi 
the able assistanci' he had received from the 
Finance Commito'c The Government accep- 
ted a resolution moved by Mr Chintamanl 
recomimmding tlu' early consideration of the 
subject ot mmut(‘ subdivision of agricultural 
hokiings and the taking of such steps to remedy 
the cmI as may be found practicable. 

At the mei'tmg of the (Joiincil at Nairn 'I’al 
on 2nd June Mr Lamtreit, who introduci'd tin 
Town Improvement Bill, 1919, mcutioued 
that advisory committees had for some time 
Irecn at work examining improvement scheme'^ 
for Lucknow', Allahabad and Cawmpore and 
the rejxrrts from Lucknow and Caw'uixire W'cn 
now ready In both cities schemes of fai - 
leaching imirortance had beim considered and 
the bemffits which they were designed to coiifi’i 
should be realised as soon as possible Since 
the end of Ajrnl thev had been entitled to 
assume the assent of the Secretary of State to 
the mtioductioii ol the measure and Government 
was anxious tliat no further tune sliould be 
lost in pressing on this important piece ol 
legislation. 

At the meeting of the Council at Nairn 3’al 
on 22nd September, Mr Lambert moved that 
file U P. Town planning Bill bo taken into 
consideration and passed Munshi Narayan 
Prasad Astliana moved certain clianges. but. 
these w'ere rejected by the Government. Scvi*- 
ral other minor aiiiendments proposed h\ 
Hon’ble members were lost. T’he Bill was 
passed and His Honour congratulated the 
Council, the committees concerned and Mr 
I^mbert, on the passing of the Bill. Munshi 
Narayan Prasad Asthana subsequently moved 
anotlu r amendment to the Bill providing for 
appeals to the High Court &qju awards given 
under the Act. This was ac(^pted by Govern 
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nicnt, subject to lestiictious JiUlla Sukhbir 
SiiiRh luovocl a resolution proMdins for tlie 
increase ot the rate collection allowed to Z('inin- 
dars on account of the water rate This was 
acc(*pt(?d in a inodifled form 

A resolution to increase the tax on motor cars 
v^as lost, another regarding an increase of pay 


(■41 

to the armed fKiliee was withdiawn on Jus 
Honour explaining lhat the niath'i w.is under 
consideration S>ed Ha/a AliS re''Olutioa 
about the slioe lemoNal fjuestion was not 
supported by his non-oiheial lolleaguca ami 
was lost by an o\ei whelming majority. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


In the lirst half ol tin' \ear DIO five imelings 
ot the Punjab Lemslatni Coiimil wen* held at 
iJoveininejit House, Lahoie, with the last oi 
which the J*residentship ot Sir iMiehael 0’l)w>ei 
tame to an honourable close One meeting was 
h( Id in the second half of the year 

At the opening meeting, on rcbriiary C and 7, 
four important Bills were passed by the Council 
Ot these the Punjab Courts Act (Amendment) 
Bill w'as based on the eouvt'rsion of tht' Chief 
Court into a High Court and w.is ot a non- 
eontentums nature 'I'ho District Boards Act , 
(Amendment) Bill, also passed, proMded tor tin* 
inclusion of registration of marriages among the 1 
other ohjeits for which tees may be cliarg<*d and ' 
aimi'd at placing marriage registration on a moK* ' 
di'hnitt' and permanent b<isis and at legalising 
the existing system wlii'rc it was in force 
wit limit modifying it The Punjab Custom 
( Pow’i’r to Contest) Bill, whicli pro|X)s('d to enact 
lestrictions on tlic power to contest an ahi'ua- 
tion of immoveable projx'rty or the appoint- 
ment of an heir by descendants or collaterals 
on the ground that it w'us cfmtrary to cust,om, 
was also circulated for opinion The Bill owed 
its origin to a conference at Simla on Punjab 
customary law and aimed at giving effect to 
some ot the reixmiracndations of that conference 
'I'he Adulteration of Food Bill w'hieh aimed 
at securing the sale ot tood in a pure and 
genuine condition and for prevention ot adultera- 
tion was passed unanimously Finally th'* 
Punjab Compulsory Education Bill, to which 
«i lull day's sitting was devoted w.is passed into I 
l.iw under the new title ot “ 'I'he Primarv Edu- j 
lation Act,” the Hon Mr Bichey, Director of , 
Public Instniction, being heartily congratulated J 
on the successful enactment ot a vciy urgent 
measure Speaking on the Bill Sir Miehael I 
()’Dw'>er said that it might not be the last and 
final form of legislation on the subject but it was 
the most responsible measure undertaken during 
his term of offie-o Its success would depend on 
the co-operation ot the public, especially the 
rural 'classes Among the ri'solutions brought 
betorc the Council one, moved tiy 11 B Bakshi 
lihan Lai, recommending that in future not less 
than three- fourths of the educational expend!* 
t-ure of local bodies should be met from 
piovmcial reveniU'S was lost, and another by 
the same mover, making a similar proiiosal m 
the matter of* sanitaiy expenditure, was 
withdrawn. 
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'I'lii' .urn ii(!( (1 di.iit ot tiie P(m|,ii) Financial 
Statement w.is piest'utid ity (ii< iiou Afi 
D I*’ laiius(l('ii, I'liitinK Memlxi, .it .i imdiiig 
ol the LegisJ.iti\( Coiimil laid on M.iieli 7 
'Phi' opi'iimg bal.imi w.is Jls 5r>,()()0 . the 

riM'iiue Bs r),88.'>(),()0l) , till ( \]>i‘H(lit me, 
Ks (»,02,2S,<K)0 , and the closing balaiuv Bs 
‘i.OO,")? 0(M) 'I'lii statement dwi'lls on thi lad 
that the \e,ir did not pass without lln.inemi 
anxieties owing to lailmi ot tin r.iins, high 
jmees ot food giains, proMsioij ot ,i spinal war 
aliowame to (ioM'rumeiit ■■'n.ints, de and 
proMneial Imlami's escaped In mg ludeutid on 
oiilv In iiiK'Xpefti'd .iml sulistautia) betteinu ills 
under (ertain laud re\euue he.ids and a l.irge 
surplus uiuh 1 ixdse 'J he jireseut.itiou ol the 
bmlget. was m.iiked this vi'.ij bv a ( h.mge ol 
jiroeediire 'rUeie had hem ohjidions to thi' 
old rules and umlei the new sydem the Fm.iu- 
(lal stati'iiient would be m ttii bands ot (lie 
(.'ouiuil a tull wei k toi consuleiatiou ami toi 
ami'iidnu'iit by means ot i ('solutions as w('ll as 
lor distussiou while tin l.iets w( U' tri'sh in the 
minds ot members Another teatiin ot thu 
iinaiKia) position w.is th.it while the war had 
hindered progress m m.iuy diii'dious in the p.ist 
it was possible in the jiresimt \e<ir to m.tki up 
leowH'v, especi.illv m education, imlust.ri('s and 
pnblu works 'I'be dismssion on the' budget 
took pl.iei' on M.in h 1 > and w'as chietly notable 
toi a lebnke admmisteri'd by the Piesideiit to 
(eitam non-ofhei.ds foi 1b(' irresponsible maimer 
in wlmh allegations had hi'en made against the 
exdse polie\ ot (}()\( rnment, wnttiont a piojici 
kmnviedge ol the t.xts ami figuii's on leeord 
Sir Miehael O’Dwxei, how'e\(T, addl'd that 
tJoveiiimmt welcomed well eonsideri'd ad\iee in 
the iiiathT as this jiroblc'm was reei'iMiig then 
close .itteiition (hfder tin* Uetorm Sehenie he 
said non-oHidiil mi'udM'rs would probiihly haM' 
a great iiidcase ot jtow'i'r and n'siKmsihility and 
the chief direction m which this would be em- 
ploved was the n'giou of linanci' His Honour 
thought that on tlU' whole thi' tbuneil had done 
fairly W’ell m this first experiment and hi' eon- 
giatiilated the Fin.inee Ab'mix'r on the manuei 
m which he had run the' gannth't of non-otlieial 
cntieism Of thret* rt'solutions on the Budget 
mo\ed bv the lion K B Fazli-Hns-^ain, two 
were mgatived and one was wididi.iwn, the 
discussion ot the one pioiKjsmg an mcie.'isf' unde r 
the head of educational expi'nditnn' occupying 
the best part of the meeting held on March 11, 
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Burma Legislative Council, 


There was a full meeting of the Council on 
J^pril 7 when cordial tributes w'ero paid to 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the retiring Lieut. 
(Jovemor and the Budget after final di*<cuBsion 
Mas passed. His Honour replied in a dignifi(*d 
,ind impressive farewell Bjicech dwelling at some 
length on the success of the mea‘^ures Goveni- 
incnt had taken to secure public order in the 
Pro\inec. Bt' einphabised — and his words were 
justified in a very it'W days by the tragic c vents 
w'hieli have left a mark on the piovinei — ^that 
(Jowniineiit would not hesitate to use all means 
at ItiJ dis]K)Sal to check any recurrence of dis- 
order. Sir Michael O’Dw^cr also made an 
important etatenn'iit on constitution.d rc'loims 
and spoke with justifiable pride on the ]*unjab's 
iccord 111 the war 

Only one short meeting of the rouncil was held 
in the remaining poition of the jeai on Novem- 
ber 10, when Sir Edward Maclagan made 
his maiden speech as I'usidrnt of the Countil 
His opening spc'cch was biicf and niiTuetmtious 
and made onl> a passing ufeicnce to the di'^turb- 


ances of April which he said had not come with- 
in the cognisance of the Council After paying 
a tribute to the late Mr. G. W. Parker, a valued 
non-oflicial European member who died on 
November 2, Sir Edward Maclagan went on to 
I survey the jirospccts of industrial advancement 
, m the Ihinjab as the result of the impetus given 
to manufactures bv the war At the conclusion 
ot his speech four ot the unofiicial Indian mi'in- 
Ikis delivtred Iruf speeches welcoming the new 
' Li(“utcnant Govern r llu* only legislation, 
howi'Ver, was conciuncd with two technical 
measures on the. subject ot customary law. 'J’he 
]*unjab Custom (Power to Contest) Bill intro- 
duc'd on Pehruaiv b w'as referred to a scleet 
' eommittc'e The Hon. TNfi E A Joseph, Reve- 
nue Secr(*tai>, also iiitrodnci'd the Punjab Limi- 
tation (Custom) Bill, the object of which was to 
amend and consolidate the law go\eriuiig the 
limitation of suits relating to alienation of ari- 
eestral immoveable jiropeitv anel .ippomtment.s 
, of heirs b\ ]>cisons follow mg agneiiltural 
1 uinIojiis in llu J’lmjab 'I his Bill was referred 
' to a select toinmittee and the Countil adjouiiieU. 


Burma Legislative Council. 


The first meeting of the ^ear was held on 
March IJt, 1910 The Hon’ble Mr Wi'hb 
introduced the Buima JIalatual OlTcnders* 
Restriction Bill, a measuK' similar to that 
passed in the Punjab in 1018 'I'hc object 
of the Hill is to cnabU' tlu' authorities to rcstiiet. 
the movements of habitual ciimlnals to auv 
prescribed area and to require them to reyiort 
themselves if that is deemed lu'cessarv. It 
was referred to a select committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Keith presented tlie 
Revised Financial Statement He showed 
that the provincial receipts for the year ending 
March 31, 1918, had proved four l.ikhs Ix'tter 
tlian the estimate, and ilic year closed with a 
Imlance of Rs 95 lakhs, or three lakh*' mor<' 
than w^as anticipated The revised estimates 
for the year 1919-20 were then examined. 'J’he 
ongmal budget provided for reeeijits Rs b^.5 
lakhs, expenditure Rs 015 lakhs ReeuT>ls 
in the revised estimate were yfiaced at Rs (*5.5 
laklis, expenditure was unchanged Thus the 
balance for the year was Rs 40 lakhs and 
the total provincial balance Rs. 135 lakhs 
The receipts were swelled bv’^ two grants liom 
Imperial Revenues, four lakhs for an Agiuul- 
tural College at Mandalav, and eleven lakhs 
towards the cost of the Military I’olicc Oper- 
ations in the Clun Hills, which inv'olved an 
increased expenditure of 15 lakhs ovei tlx* 
original estimate If these items arc excliideil, 
it is seen that the revenue was flv'e lakhs less 
than the estimates and the expenditure eleven 
lakhs less l>and revenue suffered to the extent, 
of 16 lakhs from a shortage m the nee crop, 
and heavy remissions of capitation tax were 
allowed in Arakan, where the lack of shipping 
prevented cultivatoi-s from exporting then 


lue. On the otlxT hand leveniic from t()ie-.t^ 
v\.is five lakhs l)etter than the estimate's and 
income tax mtieasod by seven lakhs Tlu 
Having of elevtn lakhs on the expenditure side 
was due to tht* depletion b\ tlX' war of the Publx. 
\Voiks Staff, whxh lendered it impossible to 
cairy out projects pl.innod and funded 

The Budget estimate's for 1910-20 piov’ide foi 
an merease ot Rs (> 51) lakhs and an expeuditiin 
of jU'aily Rs 070 lakhs, of whicli Rs 30.1 lakhs 
are to he apj>iopiiat('cl from the balance ot R*' 

1 35 lakhs at thi* end of the previous year The 
provincial balanrc will thus lx* ri'diiccd to Rs 981 
lakhs, of which only sivty lakhs arc availabt 
for general purjioscs iix* remainder is speeiti- 
cally reserved for vaiious objects undi'r tin 
oideis of the Government of India. The esti- 
mated leccijds aiL sixteen lakhs helow' tlu 
revised cstimak ot leeeipts m the previous v« ar 
hut these were swolli'u ))y the collection ol sonu 
sevciitv lakhs of aiieais ot land revenue instc'ad 
of the normal flvi' to ten lakhs (Compared wit It 
the l.ist >ea] hefon* tlu \^a^ tliert* is an mereasi 
m revenue of seventy- tw'o lakhs, divided between 
Land Revenue, lorests, Excise, and Imperial 
assignments On the expenditure side tlu 
allotment for public works rises from 821 
131 i lakhs, tlic largi'sb ever made in the liiston 
of tfie province Halt of this sum is for original 
works New loads will absorb thirty-eight 
lakhs, and six lakhs will he eontnhuted to local 
liiiids for the same purpose Plxpenditure on 
forest increases by Rs 91 lakhs, hut there is a 
saving of over ten laUis on police. 

The second meeting took place on April 17. 
The Hon. Hr. Parakh asked ^questions with re- 
gard to the employment of Burmese w'omen ami 
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girls as cheroot rollers in the Federated Malay 
States, concerning which alarm and suspicion 
had been displayed in the llangoon press The 
Hon. Mr. Webb’s reply showed that there was 
no ground whatever for the suspicion that girls j 
were being sent to Penang for immoral purposes > 
Under Burmese rule the emigration of Burmese 1 
women was entirely forbidden. j 

The Hon. Mr Webb presented the Report of 1 
the ^lect Committee on the Burma Habitual 
Offenders’ Restiiction Bill and recommended j 
that the Bill be passed as amended. 

The Hon Mr Keith iiresentcd the Civil 
Budget Estimates for li)lU-20 which he had 
explained at the previous meeting No altera- 
tion in the Revised Financial Statement had 
been made by the Government of India, and 
with the exception of minor changes in the 
allotment of funds for Imgation and Civil 
Works, the figures and explanations submitted 
at the meeting on March 13th still held good. 

The Hon Mr T)ii Bern moved that Govern- 
ment should appoint a Committee to select a 
bite and approve of plans for a contagious Dis- 
eases Hospital in llangoon and provide fumls 
for it in tlie ensuing year He was supported 
by three other members In reply the Hon. 
]Sir Tonkinson expounded the policy of Govern- 
ment In the matter He showed that under an 
arrangement made in 1902 (kivcrnmcnt, in ex 
change for a surrender of excise receipts, took 
over from the MunicipaUty the existing hospitals 
in llangoon, but made it quite clear that this 1 
arrangement imphed no responsibility for i 
hospitals or dispensaries to bo ojicned thereafter j 
Q’he annual receipts of the Municipality were I 
diminished by two lakhs, while Government t 
incurred resiionsibility lor an annual outlay of 
Bs 1,83,000 Government, however, accepted 
responsibility for the building of the new General 
Hospital at a cost of nearly thirty-three lakhs, 
and the annual charges in connection with this 
liospital alone, met entirely liom provincial ' 
funds, arc now lls. 4,20,000. I’ho Municip.i,lity | 
has thus made a good bargain Government j 
now suggested that the Municipality should re- 
cognise its responsibilities and proposed to 
retransfer the existing Contagious DLScascs { 
Hospital, sanctioning an annual payment to the | 
Municipahty equivalent to the charges incurred 
m the past on this and on the Municipal Plague 
Hospital, together with a contribution towards 
new buildings. The Resolution was therefore 
modified and carried in the following form 
‘ ‘ That a Comimtteo be appointed by the Local 
Government to select a site and submit plans 
for a Contagious Diseases Hospital in the City 
of llangoon ,and that the provision of funds be 
forthwith discussed by the Local Government 
with the Rangoon Municipal Committee.” 

At the third meeting on the 19th of April the 
Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Bill was passed. 

In the general discussion of the Budget the 
Hon. Mr. GoodlifTe urged that some portion of 
the provincial balance should bo utihsed for the 
construction of a Contagious Diseases Hospital 
and for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Stock-breeding Committee. The Hon. 
Mr. Lim Chin Tsong referred to the high degree 
of criminality In the province as shown in suc- 
cessive Administrative Reports and suggested 


measures for its reduction. On the assumption 
that crime wwild bo found on investigation to 
be most frequent in the interval between har- 
v(si and the next year’s sowing, he recommended 
employment of villagers in the construction of 
roadb and the le-alforestation of tracts cleared 
of timber to bo used for fuel. The Hon. Maimg 
Po Tha criticised the Government’s control of 
rice.rccomiuended the extension to Ixiwer Burma 
of the authority of the Thatlianabaing, or Arch- 
bishop of Upper Burma, and the provision of 
water hydrants free of water tax in the numerous 
monasteries of Rangoon The Hon Maung 
Nyun juebsed for legislation conferring on Bud- 
dhists the power ot making wills, the extension 
of popular control in municipabtics and further 
’ restiictioiis on the traffic in liquor and drugs. 

The Hon Ml Holberton sympathised with the 
[ difficulties of the Revenue Secretary m choosing 
j amongst the various objects that clamoured for 
I financial aid thosi* most deserving of assistance 
with the limited funds available. He criticised 
iicc contiol, urged a revision of the Provincial 
Settlement whitli should give relief to Burma, 
bv the transfi rence, tor example, of the cost of 
the Military Police, an essentially military force, 
to the ImpiTial Exchequer and the retention ]»v 
Burma of the capitation t.ix He recommended 
l.irger represi'iitation for the European commer- 
cial community on the l*roviucial Council under 
tlic Rctorin Scheme and larger representation 
for the province on the Imperial Council In a 
brief sp(5C<li commenting on the reduction of 
educational cx|>cnditure in the Budget the Hon. 
Mr. Jamal made the astonishing statement 
that Burma was less educated tlian any other 
part of India The Hon Sir Sao Maung was 
absent but bis speech w-as icad by the officiating 
Secretary to the Council He advocated the 
early completion ot the Southern Shan States 
railway 

The Hon Idx Webb in reply to some of the 
previous speakers ]>ointed out tliat action with 
ri'gaui to the I’hatlianabaing mitst bo initiated 
by the Buddhists themselves Ho assured Mr. 
Holberton that the leprcscntation of Burma on 
the Imperial Council under the Reform Scheme 
was receiving the attention of the Local Govern 
meat 

The Hon Mr Tonkinson pointed out that 
before Goveimueiit could decide to rotnove 
quctotious ot succession and inheritance from the 
purview ot Buddbust law there must be some 
assurance of unanimity on the part of the Bud- 
dlust community. The establishment of iKipulac 
control m municipalities was being considered 
and the necessary measures would bo taken as 
speedily as |)ossible The free supply of water 
to Buddlust monasteries was a matter which 
might very reasonably receive the attention of 
the supporters of those institutions who a^uld 
pay the water-rate. 

The Hon. Mr. Keith defended Government’s 
pohey with regard to rice, pointing out that If 
Burma had been left outside the control she 
might very easdy have found herself without 
shipping to move her rice and so have lost her 
market altogether. He reminded the Council 
that the proposals with regard to Capitation tax 
and the MiUtary police formed part of a scheme 
for financial readjustment already subusyi^ to 
the Government of India. He explained and 
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the ijolicy of Government with regard 
lo liqiioi and drugs ho eriticisod the thesis of 
tin Hon Mr. fdiu Chin Tsong that Jaclt of em- 
l»loynien< m the cold season was a main souiee 
oi Clime and showed the piohibitive cost of the 
suggested remedy. 

Ills Honour the President in his closing speech 
d(serihed the ellorts m,ule l)v Ihirina during the 
war to assist the l-aiipin' with mon(‘V and men 
He coTiected ci'itani imsa]>pi('h(‘n^ions which 
Ihid b'come evid(‘nt on th( (piestion of the 
GoverniiK'nt’s policy in the matter of iice control 
'J'he large sums ot money which were required 
to carr> out a compn hensive plan of road-mak- 
ing would, he hojiod, he imulc* avail.ibl.' by the 
liroposed levisum ot tlu* I'rovmcial Stdtlement 
'I'he seh(‘rn(‘ lor an Agrieultuial ('ollt*ge would 
shortly b(‘ put into opeiation, tlu* organisation 
ot a Diqiartnu’iit ot Indie-trics had been token 
in hand, and tanning, ]»apei manufacture, pine 
tu])ping loi tiirpimtiiu' and othei iiuliistries 
d('])endmg f)n tlie forests wc-n' being eiieouragoil 
'Ihe ITnnersity sdieme, iiiehiding Diaft Hill, 
I'lrst Statutes and First Uegulations, was im)W 
hetoie the (Jo^ernmont, while pi unary educa- 
tion had been stimulated h\ th(' eieation ot two 
new Inspectors’ en eles and the appointment of 
thiily new suh-inspeet-ors An niV(‘stigation 
into the causes ot ennu* was proe(*eding, tb( 
jeoiganisation of the Proyincial and Suboidinate 
(Ji\il SerMies had Ix'cu taken up and profHisals 
foi local Sf'lf-go\einnient- wcr< nearing tmition 
His Honour thou u-Mcwed the course ol the dis- 
cussion and coutrov(*isi( s tliat had proceeded 
in the ])iess on the tciit.itivi scheme ot Refoims 


for Burma and removed a number of misappre- 
hensions, He criticised the demand for imme- 
diate control over public atlairs as ignoring the 
wlioic principle of his scheme w hich was a scheme 
ot training m all branches of public work, local 
and proNincial Ilis Honour closed his speech 
with a reference to the disturbances in India 
from which Burma had been fortunately free, 
justih<‘d the liow’latt Acts and severely censured 
the action taken by Mr Gandhi. 

"J’he foiiith iiu'cting wms hidd on the 21st of 
August 'rhe Burma Towm Aiiurndmcnt Bill, 
to confer on towms pow'crs to make rules for the 
suppression or prevention of cattle dist'asc .and 
to make rules regulating pawmshoi)®, was intro- 
duced by the Hon Mr Webb ami refericd to a 
s(‘l<‘Ct committee 

The Hon Mr AY ebb then inirodneed the Ran- 
goon Development Trust Bill. Th(> Bill 
provides tor tlu* creation of a Trust to take oN(‘r 
the work of reclamation, schemes for Rangoon 
iind<‘r the Burina Tow'n Planning Bill, th(‘ 
manag(‘mciit of tlie Government Fstatt* in 
Rangoon and the administration of the Town 
J.aiid‘' Keelaination funds The Kangoon 
Miinicipahtv, which is relieved of conshh'rable 
res])onsib!hti(‘s, will (ontribiite one lakh pcT 
annum, and additional re^emle will he raised 
by a ta\ on passengeis Icaivmg Rangoon 
bv sea, contributions from owners ot 
property impiovcd, and a stamp duty on 
instruiiieiits of sale oi gilt of imrnoveabli* 
nropertv in Rangoon, The Bill was ref(*rr(*d 
to a Select Gommitlce and the Council then 
adjourned svie (he. 
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Oil \nj.ni.,fc ‘2()Ui, 1*^)1 7, tlio ili^lit Ilun'blo 
K. S AlontuKU, Ills Majesty’s SeucUinot Stato 
for India, made the following aiinounccmuut 
in the HoUbu of Commons . — 

The policy ot His Majesty’s Government, 
with winch the Government of India arc in 
complete accord, is that of the Increasing 
association of Indiana in every branch of the 
Administrauion, and the gradual development 
of self-govetnmg institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of rcapomible govcin- 
raent in India as an Integral part of tlio British 
Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction shall be taken as soon as 
possible and that it is of the highest importance 
as a preliminary to considering what these stejis 
should be, tliat theie should be a free and in- 
foimal exchange ot opinion between those in | 
authority at home and in India. ITis Majesty’s j 
Government have accordingly decided, with ' 


Ills Majesty’s appiov.ii. tluii f slimild n< cept 
the \Kcrov’s iii\itatioJi to juotced to Judu to 
discuss tlicso matters with the Vitcioy and the, 
Goverunicnt ol India, to consider with the 
Viceioy the Mews of local (ioNcrmnonts, and 
to leceivo w'jth liim the suggestions ot ropiescnt- 
ativo bodies and others I would add that 
prognss in this policy can only be aclveved by 
successive stages The Biitish GoAcrnmept 
and the Goxernment of India on wdiom the 
lesponsibiht^ lies lor the wcliaie and advance- 
ment ot the iTidian peoples, must be judg(*s 
ot the time and mcasiiic ot (sieli advance, and 
they must be guided by the co-operalioii reeei- 
\edfiom those iiiioii whom new oppoitimities 
of seiMco will thus !»' eonterred, and l)V the 
extent to winch it is loiiiul that c^nUdenee can 
be leposed in thejr sense of responoibilitv. 
Ample oppiutuintv will lie afforded for juiblic 
discussion ol till' proposal*., whicii will be siib- 
inittcd 111 due coms^' to IMrUaineiit ” 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT. 


In accordance with the policy outlined in 
that statement. Mi Montagu visited India in 
the cold w’caiher of 1917-18 and m .luly of the 
latter year there was luiblished the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms which had been 
signed by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy on 22nd April The proposals set foith 
in that rojiort are really the application to 
practical conditions ot four general propositions 
For tlio sake of clearness, these propositions 
may bo set out tims — 

I. — There should be, as far as possible, colKt- 
plete popular control in local bodies, and the 
largest possible independence for them of out- 
side control. 

II. — The provinces are the domain in which 
the earliest stops towards the progressive* 
realisation of responsible Government should 
be taken Some measure ol responsibility 
should be given at once, and our aim is to give 
complete resiionsibility as soon as conditions 
admit Tins involves at once guing the pio- 
\mces the largest mc'asure of independence, 
k'gislative, administrative and financial, of the 
Government of India which is eomjiatible with 
tlie duo discharge by the lattei ol its own les- 
ponsibilities. 

Ill — The Government of India must remain 
whblly responsible to Parliament, and saving 
such responsibility its autliority in essential 
matters must remain indisputable, pending 
experience of the effect of the changes now to be 
introduced in the provinces. In the meantime 
the Indian Legislative Council should be en- 
larged, and made more representative, and 
its opportunities of influencing Government 
increased. 

IV. — In proportion as the foregoing changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the 
Secretary of State over the Government of 
India and Provincial Government must be 
relaxed. • 


Wliat has been done by the proposals may 
bo summaiised iii the vvoicls of those who drew 
tliem uj) 

Wlut we have done is to afford Indians a fair 
share m tlio Governnu'Ut ol the eutiie country, 
whUe providing m tlie })ro\ineos the moans Joi 
tliciu to att.iin tin* st.igo of responsible govern- 
ment, to w'lilcli tlio begmiiiiig of lesponsibility 
ioi tlie Govoinmeut ol India itself must be 
the se(j[Ui‘l. 

The Proposals. 

Local self-government does not really fall 
within the scojie ot these projiosals at all, sinco 
the aim of Government is to place the institu- 
tions counoeted with it entiicly under popular 
control. As is universally recognised, the 
growth of local sell -government is intimately 
connected with educational extension and edu- 
catioiml rolorra It is }).irt ot tlie contemplateil 
jjolitical advance tliat the direction of Indian 
education sliould be increasingly transferred to 
Indian hand*, Piogicss all along the line must 
depend upon tlie growth of electorates and the 
intelligent exercise ot their powers ; and men 
will be immensely helped to become competent 
electors by aiquiring such education as will 
enable th(*m to judge ot candidates for their 
vote.s, and ot the Pusmess done m tlie Councils. 
The reformed Councils contemplated in this 
Report will be in a position to take up and carry 
forward boldly proposals for advance along 
the Hues both of local self-government and ot 
education 

Provincial Governments. — The object of 
the proposals is the progressive realisation of 
responsible government Responsible govern- 
ment implies two conditions, flrst, that thi* 
members of the executive govemment should 
be responsible to their constituents and second - 
ly that these constituents should exercise their 
power through the agency of thoir represen- 
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tul/ivus in tlie Assembly. Those two conditions 
entail first, that there exist conatitnencies 
based on a franchise broad enough to represent 
the interests cl the poj)Ulation gcncially, and 
lapablo of solcotmg leju’csentatives uitelhgeut- 
ly; secondly, that theio is recognised the 
coastitutional piactico that the executive 
government camiot retain oihco unless it com- 
mands the support of a majority in tlio As&eml)ly 
In India, these conditions aie not malisod 
There must be a pc nod ot political education 
which can only be achieved through the gia- 
dually expanding exercise of responsibility 
Practical considerations, sin h as tliose outliiu d 
in paragraph 9, make the immediate handing 
over of complete rcspoubibilitv impo.s‘^ll>l( 
Accordingly, the iirinciplo is adojited ot trans- 
ferring responsibihty tor certain functions ot 
(Government while reserving control over others, 
lohiXe at the same time establishing sub'>t(i}i*ial 
provincial autonomy. 

Financial Devolution.— Since substantial 
provincial autonomy is to bo a icaliiv, the 
j)ro Vinces must not bo do])pndent 011 the Indian 
(lovemment tor the moans ot proMiicial deve- 
lopment. The general idea of these proposals 
on tills matter is that an estimate should Hist be 
made of the scale ot cxiieiiditaire required for the 
upkeep and development ol thi* seiviies wducii 
clearly appertain to the Indian spliere: that 
resources with which to meet this cxiienditure 
should be secured to the Indian (io\ernment 
and that all other revenues should then be h.iiid- 
ed over to the piovincial (JovernnK'nts which 
will thoncotort-li bo hold wholly icsiionsible 
for the development oi all provincial scrMcc"> 
The pilncipal change in detail will he the aboli- 
tion of divided lieads ot n venue Indian and 
provincial heads of reieiiuoaie to be letaincd 
as at present, but to tlic loimer incomi 
tax and general stamps aic to be .idded, and 
to the latter land revenue, iiiigation, excise 
and judicial stamps. It follows thu,t expendi- 
ture on lammo relief and the protective irri- 
gation works will tall upon the jirovinccs, though 
in the matter of famine relief, tlie Indian (Govern- 
ment could never wholly renounce ic&ponsi- 
bihty in the case of any failure on the part of 
the provinces. 

This arrangement w ill leave the CGovcinmcnt 
of India with a huge deficit In oider to supple- 
ment tills, it IS piojjosod to assess the contri- 
bution from e.ich province to tlio (Govciiiment 
of India us a percentage ol the dilTeienco be- 
tween tlie gross piovineul levcuuo and the gioss 
l)ro^ incial expenditure. 

On the basis of tlie figures taken by the fiamers 
of the proposals this percentage works out 
at the figure of 87, and would constitute the 
fiist charge upon the provincial revenues. 
The figure may be open to revision hereafter, 
but not subject to change for a period of, say, 
six years. And in the event of sudden emer- 
gency it must be open for the Antral (lovem- 
ment to make a special supplemental y levy 
upon the iiroviiiccs. 

Provincial Taxation. — It Is proposed 
that a schedule of taxation should be drawn 
up in consultation between the fGovernment of 
India and the pioMiicial (Goxcinments. In 
this schedule ceitain subjects ol taxation are 


to be reserved for the i)ro\ luces, the residuary 
powers being retained with the Government 
of India. A tax falling within the schedule 
would not icquire the Government of India's 
picMous sanction to the legislation required 
lor its imposition, but the Bill should bo for- 
waidcd to the Govemmont of India in suflacient 
time for the Utter to satisfy Itself that the Bill 
is not open to objection as trenching upon the 
Central Go\ornment’s field. 

Provincial Borrowing. — ^In order to avoid 
hannfiil competition, It is recommended that 
Provmu.il Goveramonts continue to do their 
borrowing through the Government of India, 
liuu if the Government of India find itself unable 
to raise the money in any one year w'hich a 
province requires, or if there Is good reason to 
believe that a provincial jirojoct would attract 
inonev not to be elicited by a Government ot 
India loan, it is proposed that the Provincial 
Government might have recourse to the Indian 
market. 

WJiile the above proposals will give Pro- 
vincial Governments the liberty of financial 
action which is indispoiisablo, these Govern- 
ments must also be secured against unneces- 
sary interference by the Government of India 
in the spheres of legislative and administrative 
business Accoidingly, w’hilo the Government 
ol India is to retain a general overriding iiower 
of legislation, for the general protection of all 
the mteicsts for wliich it is responsible, the 
provnuial legislatures are to cxoiciso the solo 
legislative jiower m the spheres marked off for 
provincial legisLitive control It is suggested 
that it might iie recognised as a matter of con^sti- 
tntional jiractico that the Central Governmi'iit 
will not intei lore witii the operations of the pro- 
vincial legislatures unless the interests for which 
it IS itself responsible are directly affected 

Executive Government in the 
Provinces. 

In all the provinces, there is to be collective 
administration, the system ot a Governor lu 
Council. At tiio head of the Executive will be 
the Govcrnoi, with an Executive Council of 
two members, one 3<lnglishinan and one Indian, 
both nominated by the Governor. Associated 
with the Executive Council as part ot the Go- 
V ernment will be one or more Ministers chosen 
by the Governor from among the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and holding ollice 
for the life of the Council. 

Wo have seen that complete responsibility 
for the Gov(‘rnment cannot be given immediately 
without inviting a breakdown. Some respon- 
sibility must, however, be given at once. 
Accordingly the plan Is adopted of making a 
division ot the functions of the Provincial 
Government, between those which may bo 
made over to popular control and those which 
for the present must remain in official hands 
How the division is to bo made is explained in 
paragraph 28 below. These functions may be 
called “ transferred " and “ reserved '* respect- 
ively It IS proposed that in the Provmcial 
Executive constituted as explained in paragraph 
10, the Governor in Council would have charge j 
ot tlie reseiTcd subjects This .would be one 
pait of the Executive. The othei pait of the J 
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Executive would consist of the Governor and 
Minister or Ministers and would deal with the 
“ transferred ” subjects As a goncial rule the 
Executive would deliberate as a whole although 
there would necessarily be occasions uptm 
which the Governor w oukl pref(‘r to discuss a 
jiarticular question with that part ol the Goveiii- 
ment directly icsp()n‘-il)lc The d(*cision upon 
.1 transicircd subject and on the sujqily foi it 
111 the piovmcial budget would be taken attei 
general discussion by the Goieinor and 
Ills Ministcis , the decision on a re'er\cd su))j<*ct 
w’ould be taken alter similar disiussioii by the 
Governor and the nicnibers ot his Executne 
Council. 

Relation of the Governor to his 
Ministers. — The JMinisters would not held 
office at the will of the Icgislatuie but at the 
will of then consl ituents 'riieii salan 
while they were in office would bo seiiiied 
lo them and not be at the ple.isuie ol the l.egis- 
lative Council They, togethei with the (;o>ei- 
uor. would lorm the admiuisti ition loi the 
tiansfcired subjects It is not mbudi'd th.d 
the Go^elnor should, lioin the hi-^t, ).e boiuid 
to actejii the decision oj ins Miiiistei*-, because 
ho will himself be gcneially responsible loi the 
.idrainihtr.itiun, 15 ut it is also lu ( iiiteiidc d 
that he should he m a position to icjUm assent 
at discietion to all his Miiiisteis' jnoposals 
live inteiitioii is rathei that th( ISliiusteis should 
avail themsehes of the Coxeimns* tiained 
advico upon administiatni questions, while* 
ho on his i».irt would be willing to meet lb< ir 
wislicb to the luithest i»ossiMe extent in cases 
when* he realises they h.ive the suppint ol 
j)opuIai opinion 

■NVheie the Genomor hinise'll has no ollu lal 
('xpeiiencc ol Indian conditions he mav desiu 
to add one. or two additional members 
liom among his officials as moinbiis witlie iit 
jioitloho, loi the jeuijiose ol coiiMiltation anel 
advice it is propose d tluit he she uld bo allowe d 
to do this Also wheie the pu'ss ol weik is 
heavy it may be desiiuble to aiqioiiit some* 
members ot the Legislati\u Coumi! to jx'si- 
tious analogous te> that of raili.inieiitaiy 1 iide 1 
Secretary 111 Gie'at ihitaiu, lor the* puipo.H* e»i 
assisting inemibe'rs ol the* J-ACCUtiM* in tin 11 
elejiartmental dutieis and eif i(‘pie*^cntiiig tliein 
111 the Legislative Council 

Provincial Legislatures. 

In each province, it is iirojeeised to (>stahhdi 
ail enlaiged J^cgislativc Council, dilh-iing in 
size and ceimposition tiom jnovincc to piovince, 
with a substantial elected m.ijoiity elected by 
elirect election on a bioad liaucliise, with sutli 
eommuiiul and spce*ial rcjnescntation as laaj 
bo necessary. The bi’cadtli ol the ti aiichiso is 
all-important : it is the arch npon which the 
edifice of sclt-govcinmcnt must be* laised The 
exact compeisition ol the Council 111 eae h pioviiie e 
will be determined by the Mecretaiv ot State 
in Council on the recommendation ol the Govern- 
ment of India, us a n'sult ol an investigation 
into subjects connected with the fianchise, the 
i.onstituencies and the nominated element It 
IS proposed that this investigation should bo 
undertaken by a Committee consisting of a 
Chairman chosen from outside India, two ex- 
perienced oflfdals and two Indians ot high 


standing and repute The Committee would 
visit ea ell piovince in turn in order to investigate 
local condition*?, and in each province one civilian 
officer and one Indian appointed by tlie proviii- 
(lal Govenmu'nt would join and assist it with 
then local knowlcdgi* 

It la piopcsed that the communal elec- 
torates though const itutiiig <m obstacle to the 
realisation ol ii*sponsib]e govi'niraeiit, should be 
letained lor tlu* Sfulianiiuadaii community. 
Cominiinal cleftoiates are tf> bo exb'iided to the 
Sikhs, now cv vry w here m a minority and virtually 
uiuejaeseiited Eoi the ii*i»iesentation ol other 
muioiities, iiemiiicitioii is pioposed 

The ex.ict number of official members 
will befoi the Committee mentioned in paragraph 
above, to consider JMembeis of the Execu- 
tive CouiKil sliould be et-offnw memlieis of the* 
J.tgiblative (oiimil, anil then* slu ujd bo enough 
ollRial luembeis to jiiovide the Goveinmeut 
with fust-band knowledge ot the matters likely 
to be disciissi'd both in Coiineil .iiid iii (‘oinmittee 
It is sugge'^tid that a convention might bo 
(stablihbed that ollidal members should rclram 
lioni voting upitii tiarisleiiod subjects 

It H ])ioposul that to each doitartmen' or 
gioup ot depaitmuits whethei undoi a Ministei 01 
imdfr a nitiiiber ol the Exiciitive Council then* 
sliould ho altaihed a Standing Committee 
eluU'd by the J. egisl.it iv*' Coumal Irom among 
thin own meuiheis The lunctioiis oi the, 
btaiiduig Cominitteo would bi) advisoiy . they 
should ste, clisi uss, and letord tlitir opinion 
upon, all (jUesiK.ns ol jioliiv, all new schtnu's 
iiivohiiig (X|)tiidituio above a h\(d limit, and 
all annual lejioits upon the vvoiking ot the 
dejiaitmonts The meinhei 01 Muustar in chaige 
oi the dejinitments concoinod should piesidc 

Effect of Resolutions —It is not 
proposed that ret-ohitioiis, wliedhe*! on rcseiveil 
01 tian-h'iicel subjeets shoulel be binding, but 
the toiiiKil will iiilhieiKo the conduet oi all 
iese*j\i*d subjeets and elha lively contiol the 
polK> 111 all ttaiisfeiri’d subjeets li a member 
ol the Le*gislative Council wrIic.s Governmeni. 
to be e oi'stMiiRd lo aet in a e*erlain WMy, it will 
often l>(> oj)i 11 to him to bring iii a Bill to efioet 
his purjRiK* , and v\hen ]\Iiuist('r,s heenme, as it is 
mtende-el that they she^uld, ace oimtahlo to the 
Ia*gislativo Count il, the Council will have lull 
me'aiis ol coiitiolliTig then administration bv'' 
lejliising then siipjdies or by carrying votes oi 
(ciisuie JSubj(*ctto the* sanction ol the Goveinoi, 
the CouiKil vmH have* the jiow'ci ol raoditviiig the* 
lules oi business; all nnmbeis will have the 
light oi asking sopple'ment.iiy questions. 

Divisions of Functions ol Government. 

— It being .issumed that the ontiio field ot pio- 
MiRial sHliuinisti.itioii is m.irkt'd olE from that 
(»t the GoMiiiment ol ]ndi.i it is suggested that 
111 each ]novniet* certain eicflnitc sulijects shoulel 
be tianviniod ior the* jnirpose ot administration 
by Miiii.steis All subje'cts not so transicircd 
would uinain m the lianels of the Governor in 
Council The list ol transferred subjects would 
vaiy Irenn jirovince to jirovince, and wemJd 
naturally be susceptible to modification at 
subsequent stages. It is suggested that the 
work of division he done by a Committee similar 
in composition to the one descubed in paragraph 
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23 above, with wiiioh it would work in close 
co-operation, since the extent to which the 
responsibility can be transferred is related 
to the nature and extent ot the provincial 
electorates. Having first marked off the field 
of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to detemiine uhich of the 
l)rovincial subjects could bo transferred. Their 
guiding principles should be to include in the 
transierred list those depaiiments which utfoid 
most oiipoitunity tor local*knowledgc and social 
sr‘ivioe, those in which Indians have shown 
themselves to be keimlv mterestc'd, those which 
stand in most needoi development .Such is the 
iroccss ol division 'J’ho J)e])artmenfs iiatiirallv 
ending themsidvcs to classilicatioii as transfeired 
subjects are taxation tor provincial purposes, 
local self-government education jnibhc vvoiks 
agriculture excise and local industries 

In cases where it is subseqiioutlyo jicn to doubt 
111 which (-atcgi.iy a subject lalLs the matter 
should be coiisideied by the entire (Joveinineiii 
but the final decision t-hould he definitely with 
the (Jlovcrnoi. 

In cast's of matters madt' over to non-oflicial 
control, there should in emergency bt* the jiossi- 
bility ol re--entiy either to the official executive 
government ol the province or to the Clovern- 
ineut of India. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation. — 

Assuming that the Jitigislative (JouiiciJs have 
been reconstituted vvitli elective majoiitics, 
and that the* reseivod and transltircd subjects 
liavo been duly demarcated, we have now 
to consider how the (jxecutivc government is to 
secure the jMissage ol such legislation as it con- 
siders nccessaiv lor canying on its hiismcss 
The King’s Go\ eminent must go on The 
jirocess to he toUovvcd is this Foi the purjio'-e 
ol enabling the provincial Goveriimeut to cariv 
legislation on reserved subjects it is proposed 
that the Head of the goveinnient should have 
power to eertily that a jiarticular bill is “ es.sen- 
tial to the discharge ol his lespoiisibiUty lot the 
peace or tranquillity ot tlic prov nice or ol any 
jiart thereol, or for the discharge of Ins icspjn- 
sibility lor the reserved subjects.” Such a 
certificate would not bo given witliout strong 
reason and the Council imgiit by a majority 
vote request the Governor to relcr to the Go- 
vcinmeiit of India, vvliose decision would be 
final If no letcieiice was made, or il the 
Government of India decided that the Bill was 
inoperly ecrtiflcated, the Bill would then be 
automatlcallv leferred to a Grand Committee 
ol the Legislative Couiual 

The Grand Committee in every Council 
would comprise 40 to 50 per cent, ol its strength 
and would bo chosen lor each Bill, paitly by 
ballot and partly bv noiuin ition. The Governor 
would have power to nonuiiate a bare majority 
exclusive of himself, and of the members so 
nominated, not more than tvvo-thiids should be 
officials. The elected members would be elected 
rtd hoc bv tlio elected members of Council Tho 
BUI would be debated lu Grand Committee, and 
il passed by that body, would he reported to tho 
whole Council, whicli might discuss but could 
not reject or amend it oveopt on the motion ot a 
member of the Executive Couucll. Tho Govui- 


uor would appoint a time limit within whicli a 
Bill might be debated, and after the expiry of 
the time limit tho Bill would pass automatically. 
If tho Bill wore not passed by the Grand Com- 
mittee It would drop. 

Should a BUI on a transferred subject trespass 
on the reserved field of legislation, it should be 
open to a member of the Executive Council to 
challenge the whole Bill or any clause of It on 
its first introduction, or any amendment as soon 
as sucli amendment is moved, on the ground ot 
infringement of tho reserv'^od sphere The Bill, 
clause, or amendment would be then referred 
to the Ooveiuor, who might allow it to proceed 
or teitify it, m aecoidaiico witli the iiroccduio 
of paragraph 31 (above) 

The Governor of a Pro vim e should have 
power to dissolve the Legislative Council. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor- 
General, and the Crown, thiongh tho Secretary 
of State, will remain iieu'ssarv lor all provincial 
legislation, whether ccitificd or not. 

It is buggegtod that budget procedure be 
as follows The i)rovinual budget should bo 
tiaiued by the executive government as a whole. 
'J’hc first charge ujion the provincial revenues 
will be tho cohtiibutionto the Government ot 
India. Next vvUl come the supply for the 
reserved subjects So lar as the transfcrri'd 
subjects are conciiriied, th(‘ allocation of supply 
will be decided by tho Ministers , and it tho 
revenue available is insufficient for their needs, 
tho question ol additional taxation will be 
decided by the Governor and the Ministers. 
The budget will then bo laid bcloro tho Council, 
which will discuss it and vote by resolution 
The budget would be altered in accordance 
with tho resolutions ol the Council except in the 
following case. It tho Council leject or modify 
tho allotment of reserved subjects, it would bo 
m tho Governor’s power to certify its necessity, 
in the tc'rms mentioned In paragraph 31 (above) 
and to insist ujion tho retention ol the allotment 
which he declares essential for the dischaige 
ol his own icsponsibilities. 

Safeguards. 

A great safcguaid to the working of the system 
is the i>roposal that a periodic Commission shall 
review luoceedings Both tiie Government on 
one hand and tho Legislative Council on the 
other, will decide their ciiursc of action in the 
knowledge that their conduct will in due courhc 
come under review by a Commission Bcfoie 
this Commission theie will be an opportunity 
ol argumg, on the one hand, that the reserved 
subjects liavo been extravagantly administered, 
or that the Governoi in Council has unnoces- 
saiily disrogaidod tho wishes of the Legislative 
Council, or on the other hand, that the attitude 
ol the Legislative Council with regard to ex- 
penditure upon reserved subjects has been so 
unreasonable as to make it unsafe to transfer 
further powers. 

It is suggested that ten years after the meeting 
ol the new Councils, a Commissi on should 
be appointed to review the whole working of 
these institutions in order to determine whetlier 
ft w ;Uld bo possible to improve in any way the 
existing machinery or to advance ful^)her toward 
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the goal of complete responsible government 
in any province or provinces This Gominission 
ijhould bo aiitliontatlvu, tieiiving ith authority 
Irom Parliament itself; and the names of the 
commissioners should be submitted by the 
Secretary of State to both Houses for approval 
The functions of the Commission will, indeed, 
bo of the utmost importance : it will represent 
a revival of the process by which the affairs 
of India were subjected to periodical examination 
by investigating bodies appointed with tlic 
approval of Parliament. It is proposed that 
the further course of constitutional development 
in the country shall be Investigated at intervals 
ol twelve years 

The Commission should also consider the 
progress made in admitting Indians to the 
higher ranks of the Public Service the adjust- 
ment of the financial burden between the pro- 
vinces : the development ol education : the 
woiking of hical sell-government* the comti- 
tutioii of electorates * tlie working oi the fran- 
chise . and similar matters 

Development in the Provinces. — The 

proposal IS that as the jiopular element of tlie 
(lovormnent aequiros strength and exjM'iieue**, 
subjects will he taken from th(‘ reserved list, ami 
placed upon the trauslcrred list until at length 
the reserved subjects disappeui and the goal of 
complete responsibility is attained It is 
suggested that utter five years from the ilist 
mooting of the new (Councils, the Government 
of India should hear applications irom th(‘ 
provincial Governments or the provincial 
council for the modilif'.itioii of the resoivcd 
and transfenod list'- of tlie province, and that 
alter heaiiiig the evidence they should recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State such changes 
us may seem desirable 

It IS desirable al^o to comiilete the respon- 
sibility of Ministers tor the transferred suhiects 
It should be open tor the Govciniueiit ol India 
when hcanm? such applicauioiis, to duect that 
the Munster’s salaries, instead of being secured 
to them for their period of oflico should be 
Rpecitically voted year by year by the Li'gis- 
lative Council and it should bo open to the 
Legislative Council to demand a lesolution 
that Minister’s salarii’S should be so voted This 
would result in the Ministers becoming Ministers 
m the Parnamentary sense, dependent upon 
a majority in the Icgislatuic. 

Government of India. 

The gencial idea of the proposals is to create 
an enlarged Legislative Assembly with an 
elected majority: to reserve to the decision of 
a new Council of State, m which Government 
will have a bare majority, only those measures 
which it must retain power to carry in dis- 
charge of its continued responsibility for the 
good government of the land * to restrict the 
official bloc to the smallest dimensions compa- 
tible with same principles : to institute a Privy 
Council : and to admit a second Indian Member 
into the innermost counsels of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 

Pending the development of responsible 
government In the provinces, the Government 
of India must^exnain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibility, must retain 


indisputable power in matters whlcli it judg( 
to bey'sseiiti.U to the fuIiUment of Its obligi 
lions for the maintenance ol peace, order an 
good government. 

The Executive Council. — It Is recommend 
ed that the existing statutory restrictions ii 
respect of the appointment of members shoulc 
bo abolished to give greater elasticity in thi 
size of the gaveiument and the distrlbutioE 
of work. 

It IS recommended that another Indian 
member be appointed as soon as may be. 

The Legislature. — It is proposed that the 
strength ol the Legislative Council to be known 
hcncefoith as tlie Legislative Asseinblv of 
India, should bo raised to a total strength of 
about 100 members. Two-thiids of this total 
should be rotuiued by election: one-third to 
bo nominated by the Go \(‘mor- General and 
of this tliiid not loss than a third again should 
be non-orticials roprescntiiig minorities or 
special interests, siicli as European and Indian 
coiumeree, and the laige Jandloids Tlie 
normal duration oi an Assembly to be three 
years 

Electorates and constituencies for the 

Indian Legislative Assmiibly should be detor- 
imiied by the same Committ(‘c entrusted with 
the investigation of eleetoiatos and constituen- 
cies lor the provincial Councils 

The pow er of nomination of non-official 
members wto be regarded as a reserve 'U the 
hands ol the Governor-Gimoral enabling him to 
adjust inequalities and supplenieut detects m 
representation Nominations should not be madi' 
until the iCHUll-s of the elections are known and 
should bo made after iiitormal uonsultation with 
the Heads of Provinces. 

'I'hc maximum number of nominated offi- 
cials will be tw'o-iiiuths and it will rest with 
the Goveruoi-Gcuicral to determine wludher ho 
requires to apiioint up to the maximum. Ofli- 
cial members of the Assembly other than 
members of the EKeciiti\’'o Government, should 
be allowed a free right ol speech and vote except 
when Governiiiont decides their support is 
necessary 

Special Appointments. — Members of the 
Assembly, not necessarily elect-ed or non-officia’, 
may be* ajijioiiited to positions analogous to 
those of Parluimeiitary Under Secretaries in 
England The Prc^sident of the Legislative 
Assembly should be nominated by the Governor- 
General 

Affirmative Power of Legislation. — 

During the transitional period, the capacity 
of the Government of India to obtain its will 
In essential matters necessary for the good 
government of the land is to be secured by the 
creation of a second chamber known as the 
Council of State, which shall take its part in 
ordinary l(*gislative business and shall be the 
final legislative authority in matters which the 
Government regards as essential. The object 
IS to make assent by both bodies, the normal 
condition of legislation ; but to establish the 
principle that m the case of legislation certified 
by the Governor-General as essential to the 
interests of peace, order and good government, 
the will of the Council of State should prevail. 
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Tiio Council of State will be composed ot 
r>0 members exclusive of the Oovernor5.6eneral 
who would bo rre»idont. Not more than 25 
iiii'inbf'rs in'^luding the members of the Execu- i 
live Council would be olflcials. aud foui would 
1)0 non-officials nominated by the Oovcrnor- 
(ioneral. There would be 21 elected members 
leturnrd by non-official members of the pro- 
vincial legislative councils, each coiincii returii- 
ing two members with the cxccjition ot Burma, 
the Central rrovinccs and Assam which would 
return one memlxT each. The remaining C 
1‘lected members are to bupplcment the represen- 
t.ation of tho ^Iiihammadann aud the landed 
••lassos and to provide for tho representation 
of tho Chambers oi Commerce The Couniil of 
State is to possess a senator al chaiactci and the 
(jualifi cations of candidates foi election should 
lie so framed as to secure men of the status and 
lioBition worthy of tho dignity of a revising 
( hainbcr. Five years would bo the nornul 
duiation of a Council of State 

Legislative Procedure. 

Ordinarily a Government Jhll amII bo Intro- 
duced into the JjegislativG Assembly and alter 
being earned through tho usual stages it 
would go to the Council ot Stat(‘ If theie 
amended in a way which the Assembly is not 
willing to accept, it would be referred to a joint 
session of both houses hy whose decision its 
late would be decided But it the amendments 
introduced by the Council ol State weie in tlie 
MOW ot Governni(‘iit essential to the purpose j 
tor which the Bill was oiiginally lutrodueed, | 
the Governor-Ccueral m Council would (eitilj j 
tliem to be essential to tho iiitcrcfat of peace, 1 
order or good government 'J’he Assembly , 
would then lla^o no powder to reject 01 modify 1 
the amendments nor would they be open to ■ 
icvisiou by a joint session ' 

A private Member’s Bill would bo intro- I 
diiced into vvhicho\er ol the two houses the j 
mover sat, and after jiassmg through tiic usual j 
stages, would bo taken to tho other chamficr { 
and earned thioiigh that In the case of a | 
dilfercnee ol opinion,the fiill would be .submitted 
10 a joint session, by which its final fate would 
bi determined. But if the Govcinoi-Gcneral 
in Council wcjo prepniod to give a certificate 
in the teims already stated that the form oi the 
Bill was prejudicial to peace, order, and good 
government, the Bill would go, or go liack, to 
the Council of State and only become law in 
tiie form there finally given to it. 

The general principles of tho legislative pro- 
cedure proposed are that in tho case of all save 
certificated legislation, the will of the non-official 
members of both chambers taken together should 
prevail, wdiilo in tho case ot certificated legisla- 
tion, the Council of State should bo tho final 
authority. 

Power of Dissolution, etc, — The Governor- 
General should have power at anv time to 
dissolve tho Legislative Assembly, the Council 
of State or both bodies. The Governor-General 
aud the Secretary ot State naturally retain 
their existing powders of assent, reservation and 
disallowance to all Acts of the Indian legislature. 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to the 
procedure recommended in respect of Govern- 


ment Bills. The budget will be introduced 
into the Assembly, but the Assembly will not 
vote ib Resolutions upon budget matters and 
upon all other questions whether moved in the 
i As'^cmbly or in the Council of State will continue 
to be advisory in character. 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from 
the Assembly and from the Council of 8.;ate. 
should play, so far ns possible under the circum- 
tetanecs, a similar part to that suggested in the 
of the Slaiiclmg Commttecs in the provin- 
cial Icgislatui cs. 

j Anv member of either House might be entitled 
I to n.sk supplementary questions. Tho 
I Go\ ernor-Genci al should not disallow a question 
j on the ground that it cannot bo answeied con- 
. pistentiv with the public interest, but power is 
still to be letaincd to disallow a question on the 
' gioiind that the jiiitting ol it is inconsi.stent with 
1 the public interest 

I Ills Majesty m.iy be asked to be pleased to 
1 approAe the institution ct a Privy Council in 
j India. Appointments to bo made by Hif' 
i IMajestv foi life , and such appointments to be 
! confined to those, whether olhcials or nou- 
I ofljuals, fiom Biitish India and from the Native 
j States, who hud won leal distinction or occupi- 
I od the higher offices. I’he Privy Council’s 
j office would be to .itlMse the Goveinor-Gcneiral 
' when lie saw fit to consult it on matters of polio 
and administiation 

Future Progress. — Equally with the 
IVovinci.ii Machinery the Central Machinery 
will be subjecteii to peiiodical revision by the 
Cumnussion appioved by Parliament. 

The India Office. 

Since His Majesty’s Government have de- 
clared then iiolicy of developing responsible 
insiitUuions 111 India, Parbament must be asked 
to set ccitam bounds to its own re8ponsibiIit> 
tor the internal administration of the country. 

In transferred matters. — It should be laid 
down broadly that in respect ot all matteis 
in winch rcsponsibihty is entrusted to repre- 
seutativi* bodies in India, Parliament must be 
prejiaicd to forego the excicise of its own power> 
ot tontiol, and this process inusi continue 
as responsibility id the provinces, and eventuall> 
in the Government ot India itself, gradualJ> 
j develops Parliament cannot retain tho control 
of matters which it has deliberately delegated 
to representative bodies in India. 

In reserved matters. — While in reserved 
subjects there cannot be any abandonment 
j by Parliament ot ultimate powers of control, 
there should be such delegation of financial an»i 
administrative authority as will leave tho Go^- 
ernment ot India free, and enable them to 
leave tho Provincial Governments free to woiK 
with the expedition that is desirable. A widci 
discretion should be left to the Governor-General 
in Council; and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be 
referred to the Secretary of State for information 
It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
Secretary of State to divest himself of the contro 1 
over the Government of India In certain matters 
even though these continue to the concern 
of official governments. 
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A Commltteo should be appointed forthwith 
to reconsider the organization of the India 
Office, with a \iow to providing for the 
material alteration of functions invohcd by 
these proposals and for the more rapid discharge 
ot its business. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should 
be defrayed from home reveiuK's and voted 
annually. This voiild eiisible an\ li\e questions 
of Indian administiation to be discussed by the 
House of Commons in Committf c of Supjdy. 

In order to provide for informed criticism and 
difetussion of questions conneeti'd witli Jiuli.i, 
it IS proposed that the House of Commons 
should beasio'dto appoint a Select Committee 
on Indian affairs. It would intoim itself 
upon Indian quesLions .md lepojtto tlie House 
before tbe annual (l('l)ate on the Indi.in esti- 
mates. I 3 y means of interrogations ot tlu* 
Sceietaiy of State and K'quisitioiis foi i'a])('is, 
the mombeis of the Commits o \\()nld keeji 
Hiemsclves refened on tluir Indian ai'aiis nnd 
to them Indian Bills might be iiiloiimd upon 
second reading 

The Native States. 

In view of the fact that the contemplated 
constitutional cliangrs in Biitish Jndi.i may 
loact in an impoitant niannei on tlie Jsitne 
States, it IS necessaiy to assim the Piiiucs in 
the fullest and lieesi. maniier, tint no eonstifu- 
tional changes which miy talo piicc will inqiaii 
the nglits, ''dignities and privileges sc'cmed to 
them by treaties, sanads and c'ligaiic inent-' oi 
by established praeticc I'liitlur, all iiiifio.tant 
States should be placed in djieet communie al ion 
with the Ce'iitial Cove'rnme'nt as an aid *0 good 
understanding and the speedy (etiieliut ot 
business. 

It IS recommended that a Council of Princes 
b<j called into cxisteiue as a peimanciit tonsull.i- 
tive body, orcliii.iiily nuTting once a >eai t> 
discuss agenda a[)piovoel by the Vueroy, who 
should he riesicleiit 'fhe ojaiuon ol such a 
body would be ol tlie utmost value upon 
questions affecring tlie States geneiall> or Biilisli 
India and the States in Lomiiioii 

The Council of Timces should be invited 
annually to a]»poiiit a biiiall Standing t^numitUe 
to which tlic Viceioy or the Political Depait- 
ment might reter multcis oi cuscoui and U''age 
altccting the States 

Commissions of Enquiry. — Should dispute 
aiiso between two or moie States, 01 between 
a State and Government, the Viceroy might 
appoint a Commission of cnqunv to lepoit 
upon the matter in dispute. Such a Conunm- 
slon might be composed ol a judici.il olhtc'i 
of rank not less than a liigh Couit Judge, and 
one nominee of each ol the parties conceincd 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be 
referred by the Viceroy to a Commisssion ap- 
pointed to advise iiim. Such a (’ommHsion 
should ordinarily consist of five meinhera 
including a High Couit Judge, and two Puling 
Princes. 

Joint Deliberations. — With the estab- 
lishment of a Council of Princes, of a 
Council of StaAc, and of a Piivy Council, the 
machinery will exist for bringing the senatoiial 


institutions of British India more closely into 
touch \jith llulers of the Native States. The 
Viceroy, when ho thought fit, might arrange 
for joint deliberation and discussion between 
the Council of State and the Council of Princes, 
and might invite members of the Council of 
Princes to seive on CommiUcMb of the Privy 
Council 

The Public Services. 

I he ])olirv of the increasing association of 
Indians in eveiy bianch of the administration 
was placed in the foiefiont of the announce- 
ment of Vugust 20 . The characteiistics which 
liave enabh'd the services to coiifiw benefits 
U]HHi India 111 the past, must be adequately 
mniiitaiiied in the luluie, and the, solution 
lie^ in leciuiting je.ir bv’’ vear such a number 
ol liuiiaus as the exi'stmg members of the ser- 
V lees will he .ihli' t ) tiaiii in an adequate manner 
aiul iiisjMie with the sjniit ot the whole. 

Ai»poin<meiits aie to he m.ide to all blanches 
of tlic Public Seivice vvilliout lacial distinction. 

lor all jaiblic services, for whidi there is 
a svsiem ot ueiuitmen^ 111 Knglaml open to 
Indians and Bmopcaiis alike, theic inu‘t bo 
a sV'lem oi niijiointment 111 India. 

The Civil Service. — It is suggested that 
thiilv-thi(e ]iei (dit. ot the superioi posts 
■-hould be leiauited lor in India, and that this 
piKcntage shuuld he miicaseil by one and a 
luilt p<r (<ut annually, until the jicin die 
dinmission is appointed whiih will lo-cxamine 
the whole siibji cl A le-adjudment oi the 
rates ot paj and itonsioii is itcommeiKb d 

Theie should be a hxed poiieiitage iiicieas- 
ing aiiiiu.illv of recruitment, in India This 
Iieifcntage will not l>o uiiilrnm tor all Services 
as the particulai hgiiies must depend upon 
their distiiKtive ( haiactinntn s and ium tioiis 
As 111 the east ol rlie Civil Si nice, ,i ro-adjiist'- 
merit ot the ratt., oi pay and pension is re- 
commend < d 

Tlie planting of n considi'jahlo nuinbei 
of King's Commissions to Indians is letom- 
meuded Jhice sliould n > mine constitute a 
bai to pjoinotioiH in the Aim> than it does 
in the C IV it bei viee 

Industries and Tariffs. 

The ])ro])Osa]s lay .stress upon the necessity 
for (hiveinmmt aitioii in dcvclojiiiig the le- 
souiresot tiic countiy, and for the recognition 
by Goveimnent ni the necessity tor a forward 
indu^tiial poliev The extent and form of 
State as'^istanee will doubtless bo determined 
by the, iGloimed Goveinmcnts of the future, 
having tire advice ot tlie Industrial Commission 
bcloiefhem and with duo leiercnco to Impeiiul 
iiiteicsts 

Concluding Note. 

The genual principle kept in mind Inflam- 
ing thi'RC pioposals has been the progrt'ssive 
leali.satiou ot lesponsiblo government 1 'he 
aiiaiigemciits contemplated by these pr(i]»osals 
aie admittedly tiansitlonal Tin y are, to 
be open to levision The pioposals them- 
Bolvcb ai-e tentative. They are now open to 
discubblon. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S DESPATCH, 


A number of despatches and reports dealing 
Tuth the Reform Scheme were published in 
1019, of which the first was a despatch by the 
Government of India, dated March 5, 1919. 

'J’hat desiiatch opens with a description 
of the reception of the Report in India, dealing 
in turn with the views of Indians, non-ofheial 
J^uropeans, ollicials and local Governments 
Different types tit Government art' then con- 
sidered. It is shovin that no typ»' of unified 
(tovornment vihich would comply with the 
announcement of August 20, 1917, is prnctieable 
in present circunistanct's All lotal (fovern- 
inents exeept two dt'clared for a iinifled system 
and a majority of the Heads ot rrovine^s vtlio 
met at Delhi in .lanuary 1919 embodied their 
proposals in a joint mmuto 'IIk'sc projiosals 
are considered at length and rt'usons given lor 
rc'jcctmg them 'J'he (Joveininent of India 
then declare themselves definitely in favour 
of a dual system, modified in eeitam respects 

'J’he main teaturt'S oi the structure ol the 
Provincial Executive proposed in the liepoit 
are accepted, save that it is suggested that 
there should be no members without portfolios 
and that in eases wh<‘re a (Jovernor hieks Indian 
experii'iiec the council should include two 
ollici.il im'inbi'rs 'I’he (Jovernnu'nt ol India 
understand that Heads ot l*rovin(es other than 
the presid('nci(*s will lor the' present be drav^n 
from the services and they would provide by 
statute for the* appointment of one official 
and one Indi.in member of eoumil Ministers 
should be appointed from the elected members 
of, and should be amiunible from the outset 
to, th(‘ lUOMiieial legislatuie 'I'lieii nunibiT 
and pay should be fixed bv the Govirnor in 
consultation with the prospi'dive ministers 
and placed on the transfeired ('stimates 

It IS recommended that the main lights 
and duties ot the Public Services m India 
should be 1 educed to statutory toim, and pro- 
posals arc submitted as a basis foi the necessary 
law Glassification ot the services into Indian, 
provincial, and subordinate divisions is recom- 
mended, the chief criterion being the appointing 
authority No option of serving undei minis- 
ters and no general offer ol iiroportionate 
pimsions are recomiiK’uded, but the task of 
protecting the services is laid didinitely upon 
file (fovernor in extreuK* eases officers should 
be entitled to ajifily toi proportionati' pensions 
Officers having duties in both reseived and 
transferred departments should, foi purposes 
of posting, piomotion and discipline, be under 
the control ot that part of the (foverninent 
which 18 eonccnied with the budget head from 
which their pay is met J’rovision should be 
made in the Bill for the establishment of a 
Public Services Commission 

The Financial Proposals involve two 
important variations from the IHjiort Belieme 
In the first place, it is proposed to aim at a 
more ecpiitable division among the provinces 
of tin* burden ol Iniiieri.il finance Wliile the 
proposals in the Report are acc(‘pted as a basis 
for the initial provincial contiibutions to the 
Cuutrul Government, it ib proposed that a 


committee on Financial Relations be appointed 
to fix a fairer scale of contributions for the 
future, and to advise how^ it can be reached. 

In the second place, the Report proposal 
whereby the revenues ol thi‘ provincial Go- 
vernments will be treated as a wdiole and the 
amount to be allotted to each half of th(* 
Government will la* decided yearly at budget 
time after consultation b(*tween the executive 
council and ministers is rejected It is held 
that this systi'in (1) renders impossible the 
regulation of overdrafts on b.ilanecs, taxation 
and borrowing, (2) gives to each half of Govein- 
ment an indef(*nsible power of interference 
with the other halt, (d) will be productive of 
iiimccossarv friction, and (4) offers no meeiitivc 
to either half to develop its own resouices In 
its place* tin* system ot tin* separate purse is 
jiroposed, under which each half of the Govern- 
ment will be given a share of the provincial 
balances, the ii'ieipts from its own heads of 
revenue and a share of tlu* estimated normal 
surplus, and any adjustments which lequirc 
to lx* made so as lo provide lor the needs ot 
either part of the (Jowrnment will be made by 
the grant (‘ither of a fraction of sonu’ head ot 
revenue or of a grow mg allotment in cash 'J'lie 
first div’isioii of n'soiirees would be temporary 
and thereafter the division would be adjusted 
peiiodicalU Kaeb half ot tin* Government 
would be given separate powers of taxation 
and borrowing, all piopos.ils of this nature 
being first l.nd bt*fori' the whole* Government. 
'File budget would be a single oni* prepari'd in 
1 malice J)(‘partin('nt and would be* (liscussed 
111 tile legisl.Uure* but not veiled bv it Resolu- 
tions would have* e*ff('et as re'eominendations 
emlv, but if earned against a niiniste'i the latter 
woulel have to consider whe'tlur they involve 
a vxite* eit want of (emfidenci* 'rhe*re W'ould be 
a single I'lnancc Department with a Joint 
Secretaiy to guard the interests of transferred 
subjects, and the* legislature would be asked 
to appoint a committee on public accounts 
to advise it on all surcharge's and elisallow’ances 
ot the aiiditoi and all stiions departures from 
budget provisions. 

'riie Legislative Arrangements proposed 
111 the Report an* ge'neially accepted 'J’hc 
composition eif the grand e*onimitt(*e is reseived 
tor tuitlu'r eonsieli'ratioii and it is recommended 
1 hat there should bt* no right ol appeal against 
the GoV(*rnor s decision in the matter of ei'rti- 
lic.itioii 'I'Ik* proposals regarding the Gover- 
nor’s poweis of assent, dissolution, etc , aio 
approvi'd It is also proposed that the Governor 
should have power to n*s(*rve certain acts tor 
the assent ol the Governor General No pio- 
vision is thought nccessaiy for the establish- 
ment of Upper Houses It is agreed that the 
Governor should be President of the legislative 
council with powxT to nominate the Vice- 
President, and in regard to rules of business it is 
pioposed that fundamental rules, affecting 
the powers of the different elements of the 
eons! itiit ion, should lx* distinguished from 
standing orders ot council, the latti-r being 
franu'd by local (ilov'ernments .^.iid altc'rabh 
by the council with the sanction ot the Govci- 
uor 'I'hu light oi uskjng bupplemcutary (jmib- 
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tions should bo extended to all mcuibors, and 
olhcial nu'mboTs should have; freedom ol 
speech and vote on all subjects except in so 
far as (iovcrnincnt thinks it necessary to gl^c 
them instructions, '['ho Koport proposals 
regarding the effect of resolutions are accepted, 
as are also subject to certain conditions those 
regarding standing eoinniitUrs and couiidl 
undcr-secretaries. 

It IS proposed that Rules of Business should 
be trained to regulate the disposal oi cases in 
transferred subjects The circii instances in 
which the (Tovernor will be entitled lo inter\ene 
in transferred subjects should be didlned in the ! 
instrument of instructions which should In* a 
published document Tf a minister lliids 
himself unable to aeiiuie&ce in the action pro- 
posed by the (toviTiioi, the latt(‘i should be 
emjvowered to call cn him to resign, and, if 
he IS unable to find another nnnistei immedi- 
atelv, to take over the contiol ot the depait- 
menta eoncerned Tf the («o\ernor is uiialde 
within six months to find a miiiistei, he should 
move th(' Si'cret.irv ot State to i(‘-transl(‘r the 
])Oitfolio to the (l()^clno^ m Council 

When difbu cnees arise as to the disposal 
ot a case atfeetmg a ieser\ed and a transteired 
department, the (lo\('rnor should be able to 
iiiteiveiie and, it he thinks lit, submit the ease 
tor consideration l)v otlu'r nu'iniieis and miiiis- 
teis tlian tliosi* eoiueriK'd, but the linal decision 
should remain with the depaitment to whuh 
the case properly belongs When it is doubt- 
ful to which di'partnieiit a case belongs, the 
decision should lie with the (to^erllol Oiders 
oi the two parts of th(‘ (Jovi'niim nt should be 
distinguislK'd so as to make it ( lear tioiu which 
side they emanate l-j.ich halt of the (^o^ern- 
nimit must refMin from opposition t,o the 
othi*i half, but should not be expect'd to give 
active support to a policy whidi they have 
not endorsed. 
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The proposal to have periodic Statutory 
Commissions is approved, but any inter- 
mediate changes before the appointment of 
the first commission arc objected to. 

The proposal to have two Indian Members 
on the (iovernor-Gencrara executive council, 
the abolition of the statutory restiictiou 
on the number of members of the council arc 
accepted , but it is rcconiiiK'nded that the 
appointment of two olficials, oik' lawyer, anil 
two Indians, should be secured liy statute. 
Reeommend.itioiis 111 regard to the constitution 
and powers ot the Assoiubly and the <!oiincii 
of State aic ri'si'rvcd piuidiiig the consul eiation 
of the franchise comniitti'e’s proposals It is 
agreed that the President of the Assembly 
should be an ollicial nominated by the Govern- 
or General, that powers of assent, reseivation 
and disallowance to all acts ot tlic India legis- 
lature should leiii.iin as at ])i(‘sent, that the 
existing povvi'is of making regulations and 
ordinance should lie maintained, that the 
Governor-General should have power lo return 
a Bill toi lecoiisidi ration ami to dissolve either 
the Assembly or the ('oiiiuil ot State, and that 
in the matter ot i(“soluti.tns, questions. rul« ^ ot 
business, etc , the liuliaii legislature shonlo bo 
on the same footing as jirovineial eouneils 
'I’he estaiihshment of a Privy Couiidlis appH>ved 
but the pioposals to .ippoint st.mding eomimt- 
toes and eouiieil uiubu-Kei letaru's tor the Indian 
legislature aie K'garded as premature 

The Report proposals regarding tlu' relaxation 
of the Control of the Secretary of State 
and Parliament and the transfer of the Secre- 
tin y of State’s sal.iry to tlii' Home Estimates 
arc appiovisl, and tlu* proposal to institute a 
committee ot J^arhaniciit on Indian .itfairs 
18 wel(om(*d and the suggestions made that the 
committee should iiulude members ot lioth 
JloiiHes Opinion on the leoigaiiisatioii of 
the India Olhce is ri'sdvi'd i>uidiiig the report 
ol the India Olhce committLe. 
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The despatch has appended to it the lollowing 
IMlnutc by Jlis Excellency the A'lceroy, dated 
March 5 , 1019 

1 feel it right to a])peiul a minute to this 
despatch, not of dissent but by way of peisoiial 
explanation. 

In lOlfi mv Government forwarded a despatch 
to the Secretary of State ti. lining an axmouucc- 
ment ot policy and the first steps to be takim 
111 pursuance ot the policy enunciated The 
despatch vias subjected to criticism — criticism 
wdiich I accept as sound — ^that it tailed to fix 
the enlarged Councils with responsibility A 
mere increase m numbers it was said did not 
train Indians in self-government It did not 
advance this object unless the (Councils w’cre at 
the same time fixed with some definite pow'crs 
and with leal responsibility for their actions. 

It IS to my mind evident that such criticism 
was the genesis of the form of the announce- 
ment of pohe.y made by tin* Si'cretary of State 
on behall of Hiji Majesty's Govcriinieiit on 
August 20 tlf That announcement had three 
optstaucling teatuicb. Iirst, the iirogrcssivc 


lealisation ol ies]>onsibl(* govi'inmeiit is given 
the keviiotc and olijeefive ot British policy 111 
India heeoiuilv, siilistantial steps are to be 
taken at once 111 tins direction and tluidlv, 
tins ixfiicv IS to be earned out by stages I 
think I shall not be stating the basic prmciplo 
ot this policy untaiil> wlii'ii I sum it uj) as the 
giadual transler ot lesponsibihty to Indians 
The Seeretar> of State vias deputed bv His 
itfajcvsty’s Government to proceed to India to 
discuss tlu* whole qiiistion with myself and my 
Government, and the lesults of our discussion 
are embodied 111 the Joint Report which we 
presented to II is Majesty's Government 

The Severest Criticism -We took aa our termi 
ofretcreiice the aimounceinent of August 20tb, 
and I confidently assert that m the propoiaU 
w’c have made we have not swerved trom the 
terms of that announcement The progressive 
realisation of responsible government is the 
basis oi our proposals, substantial ^tep^ to l>« 
taki‘11 at once ill this dneetion are 1 01 initial od 
and wc have provided thiongh the mafhmt'ry 
of the periodic commission tor the achicvcmtiit 
ol the iiolicy announced by suecis'ivc sta'^e 
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We have not overlooked the very grave and 
real difficulties which lie in the path of the 
policy proposed. They are set out at length 
throughout the Eeport, but especially in the 
(Chapter entitled the Conditions of the T^blcin, 
and in my perusal of the criticisms of the Re- 
port I have seen no difficultiea stated which we 
liave not ourselves emphasised. As regards the 
proposals themselves no criticism which has 
neen directed against them is more severe than 
our own statement of the case in paragraph 
354 of our Report. 

* ‘ As w'e have said already because it (the 
Report) contemplates transitional arrangements, 
it is open to the criticisms which can always be 
effectively directed against all such plans 
Hybrid executives, hmitcd responsibility, 
assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, 
divisions of functions, reservations, general 
or particular, are devices that can have no 
permanent abiding jdace They bear on thoir 
laces their transitional character ; and thev 
can be worked only if it is cleaily recognised 
that that is their justification and their purpose 
'ITiey cannot be so devised as to be logical They 
must be charged with potentialities of friction 
Hope of avoiding mischief lies in facing the fact 
that they arc temporary expedients for training 
purposes, and in providing that the goal is not 
merely kexit m sight, but made attainable, 
not by agitation but by the operation of machi- 
nery inherent in the scheme itself " 

Meaning of Responsibility — 1 have ' 

quoted this passage to show that the Secietary j 
of State and I did not shut our (‘ves to the I 
very grave difficulties atttmdant on our scheme 
But to what are these difficulties due ’ Tliev 
are not to any perverse ingenuity on the part I 
of the St'cretary of State and mvself in the 
framing of our proposals They are inher»‘nt 
in the principle uriderhing the announce- 
ment to which we u’erc bidden to gne effect, 
VIZ, the gradual transfer of responsibihf y to 
Indians. And I wish here to endeavour to de- 
fine what J mean by ri'sponbibihty There has 
lieen much discussion us to what is meant by 
responsibility, responsibility to constituents, 
responsibility to legislative councils and the 
like, and 1 cannot but think that there has Ix'cn 
much talk and writing on this subject vhich 
IS beside the mark, and jiorhaiis our Report is 
equally guilty with others in this respect What 
are we aiming at in our policy Surely this, 
that the decision of certain matters — I will not 
discuss what matters — shall rest with Indians , 
that in tliese matters it will be for tlicm to 
say ** Yes ” or “ No ” and that our scheme shall 
provide, as far as possible, for everybody know- 
ing tiiat the decision in any particular matter 
is their decision, that tlic ‘ ‘ Yes ” or “No ’* is 
their “ Yes ” or No ” This definition of the 
responsibility to be attained by Indians is one 
to which, I believe, most people will subscribe, 
and I believe it to be the responsibility at which 
His Majesty’s Government were aiming when 
they made their declaration of policy. 

It is one tiling how'cver to enunciate a prln- ^ 
ciple : it is another thing to translate the , 
principle into practice. Uhe Secretary of State i 
and 1 have the task imposed upon us of I 
translating the principle of tlie gradual tiwns- 
fer of responsibility to Indians into iiracticc. Wc ) 


explored every road, we followed up every path 
which seemed to lead to the goal we had in 
view, but wc always came back to this, that if 
resjKinsiblc government is to be progressively 
realised througli the gradual transfer of respon- 
sibility, as defined above, the only method by 
which this can be attained is one which involves 
the division of the functioiis of government 
between two different sets of authorities, a 
m(*thod which has been compendiously styled 
“ d5'archy.'’ 

Objections to Unitary System.— In a 

unitary government, short of a unitary respon- 
sible govern n cut, you cannot fix rospon* 
sibihtv upon Indians. You can associate 
Indians with the Government, but you cannot 
fix them with responsibility in the sense that 
anyone ran sec at a glance that the decision in 
anv particular ease is their derision. Moreover, 
in a unitary government there is no room for the 
gradual transfer of responsibility. There is 
only one step from irresponsibility into the full 
responsibility which responsible government 
connotes Bv the dyarchie method, however, you 
can insure full responsibility in certain subjects 
with macliineiy to extend that responsibility 
to other subjects as occasion permits Tlie 
division of sulijeets between the official portion 
of the tiovernraent and the Indian portion of 
the Govemraent insures that each portion is 
fixed with responsibility for its actions in the 
sphere allotted to it 8uch a division is full 
of difficulties as critics of our sdiemo have not 
failed to point out, but they are the imce which 
wc must be prepared to pay, if we are to trans- 
late the piinciiio iindcrlMiig the announce- 
ment of August into practice, and make the 
transfer gradual 

I think I may bung out m greater relief the 
broad difference between the schemes of unitarv 
government and dyarc hy, if I analyse the bchcmc 
propounded by five Heads of Local Govern- 
ments which is forw'arded with the despatch. 
I welcome the scheme because it is possible 
from a eoinparison betw’ccn it and the scheme 
, of the Report to appreciate the issue between 
1 a unitary and a dyarchie government 

I In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said 
“While the announcement ol His Majivsl^’s 
Government in J^arharaent lightly placed the 
association of Indians with the Govcrninent in 
the foreground of the policy, the idea of asso- 
ciation has been overshadow I'd and obscured 
by the idea of responsibility “ 

His Majesty’s Government arc the sol<‘ 
judges of what was meant hy the announcement 
of August 20th. I have at the beginning of 
this minute discussed what I believe to be the 
genesis of tlie announcement of August 20th 
and what I regard as its mam features and its 
underlying principle 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation 
of the arguments m the preceding pages dis- 
appears, but I will examine the scheme of the 
Heads of Ixical Governments on the aFisiimption 
that I am correct. 

Local Governments’ Proposals — The 

main features of the scheme may be said to be — 
(1) A Council of equal numbei-s of officials 
and lion -officials, the latter scHcted from 
elected members. 
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(2) No division of subjects, 

(3) Ixjgislativc Council to be as in the joint 
lleport. 

(4) Tile Coveinor to have powers to overrule 
his Executive Council under section 50 of 
Government of India Act, 1915. 

(5) Legislation t<'> be as in joint Eeport, 
Grand Comimttec to exist, but the Governor to 
have a free hand in the selection of incnibers 
nominated for it and Govt^rnor to have powers 
of certification In the terms of section 50 meii- 
.aoned above 

(fi) budget to be voted by the Tx'ulslatix c 
CouiKiI, but Go\ernoi to ha\e pouei to lestoie 
any lUmi in terms of section 50 

It can, I thinh, bi* seen at omi* that tlu* pith 
of the scheme lies in the constitution ot the 
Executive and 111 the non-diMsion of siibjcits 
The other teatuies are either thos(' ot the joint 
Ki'poit or modihe.itions ot it Can it be &.ud 
that in the Unitary l^xisnitive as ])roposed it will 
bo possible to lix the Jndian jiortion ot tlic 
Exccutiv(‘ Mith res])onsibility in the sense in 
which 1 have used it in thi' minute, tv::, that 
it will be tor them to s.iy •* Yes ’ or “ No ” 
m certain matters and that everybody uill know 
that tjic “ Yes 01 “ No ” i*, their Y“s ” or 
“No " Tlu'ir position will not be ditfcrmt 
from that cn)()V(‘d bv Indian Members of 3’^\c- 
ciiti\c (’ouncils at the piescnt moment, under 
which the predominance of the British element ' 
always shields tlie Indian Member from any 
direct responsibility m respect of actions of the 
Governmc'nt He can ahia^s point to the 
maioiity against Iiini as lesponsible toi the 
action taken. 

Again, on the assumption that “the giadual 
transfer of responsibility ” is the basic jninciidc 
of tlm announeenient, I beheve; that under the 
scheme ot the Beads ot Local ({oveiimu'iiis, 
there can only be one step Iroiu a position of 
irresponsibility to one ot full lesponsibihty 
UndcT tliLS scheme advance^ can only ]>o by an 
increase ol numbers of Indians in the Executive 
Gouneil and granted iliat the initial niimbeiN 
ot British and Indians are t\\o and two, an 
increase of one to the Indians places them in 
tull control Let me quote from the mmutv 
of dissent of I.ord Ronalds ha v and Sir Eduard 
Gait to the scheme under discussion “It is 
true tluit if the scheme of the joint Report be 
adopted, there will be continued agitation lor 
an increase in the number of transferred sub- 
jects. But under the alternative scheme thcie 
w'lll be an equally strong agitation for an increase 
m the number of non-oUicial Members of the 
Government , and concession to that agitation 
would be far more dangerous, as it would m- 
\olvo a sudden transfer of all power from the 
ottlcial to the non-official members, subject to 
the power vested m the Governor by section 
50 of he Government of India Act, which, 
however, he could exercise only on very special 
occasions.” 

The Legislative Counciis —It still remains 
for me to examine the position of the Legisla- 
tive Councils under this scheme. The Heads 
of Local Gfcovemments rely on the machinery 
of the Grand Committee and the use of the 
certificate to carry their affirmative legislation. 


In so far as they find themselves able to use 
this matibnicry m the whole domain of govern- 
ment, tlK'y will reduce the Councils merely 
to bodies of irresponsible ciitics to whom no 
powei is given, in whom no responsibility is 
fixed, but whose numbers are materially in- 
creased 111 so fur as they do not use the 
niaehinerv they will reproduce the position Of 
Canada dt'seribcd m the Durham Report — an 
irremovcablc executive and an irresponsible but 
supreme legislature It might bo said that this 
same aigiiment reeoils on ra\ head in respect of 
our tri'atnient ot reserved subjects But to tins 
objection 1 would point out that we have 
adMsedlv not introduced thi' principle of res- 
ponsi)ulit\ into tliar. sphere, while in the sphere 
ol the transferred subjects the principle has full 
pla\ 

'Ihe iM>tvntialilii's of fiiet 1011 , which are pre- 
dicted 101 the d\ archie seheme, will thus, to 
my mind, be ('qiuil if not gieater in their pro- 
XiosaE and the saving giace ot responsibility 
w'lll find no place 

Ou((* more, — I have seen bchemcs under which 
a loinbiiiatioii ot diMsi.m of subjects with a 
unitarv executive is proposed 1 would ask 
those who suggest such schemes to test them by 
the two pimciples which t understand are basic 
lu the anuouncement, of fixation of respon- 
sibility and ot gradual tiansfer ot rcsponsibiht^ . 

J do not Ixdiove they will survive the test. 
But let me state the xiroblom ni another wav. 
Th(‘ division ot subjects is incompatible with 
Unitaiv Government The moment you divide 
subjects you necissaiily divide the Government, 
otherwise tln'rc is no meaning in the division. 
Y’ou divide subji'its 111 ordiu to allocate thosi* 
which «irc to be under the control of the Legis- 
lative Connells to Members ot the (iovcrnii ent, 
who would owe ulU‘gMn(‘o to the Councils. By 
division of subiects then >ou at once introduce 
dualism into the Government, and have two 
portions ol one (iovernuicnt owing allegiance to 
ddleient authorities. 

Need for Prompt Action — I have confined 
lUY'^eU in this minute to th(‘ one iiomt whether 
01 not tlu' advMiiee is to be by way of the gradual 
tianster ot lespoiisibilitv This to my mind 
must be settli'd betoro it is profitable to discuss 
the detiiLs of tlie proposals. I have traced 
the history of tlu‘ jiromulgation of this principle. 
It IS for Jlis Majesty’s Government to decide 
whether I have traced it aright and whether I 
have correctly interpreted their announcement 
i of August 20th The idea of responsibihty 
' was, as I believe, introduced into that announce- 
ment deliberately and I have endeavoured 
loyally to carry it out in the proposals for which 
the Si^crctary ot State and I were jototly res- 
ponsible I leave it then for the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government, hut I earnestly 
press ujion them the imperative necessity of 
action m fulfilment of their announcement. 
I agree with the opinion expressed by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a 
note wTitten to me in connection with the Con- 
ference of Heads of Provmccs, that ‘ ‘ time is a 
factor of vital importance In the consideration 
of the whole question of Reforms , “ I am con- 
vinced,” ho says, ‘ ‘ that delay Is a greater 
danger even than an Imperfect scheme, and that 
I those of us on whom fnii fwo 
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»>t piiUiim K'forms sclu'inrs into actiud operation 
\\(ll be b< ftei .ible to work ail impertect solioine 
with the Kooil-will aiul contidenee ot a\I I'oiicciii- 
ed than to opeiate a more perlect hclicme — it 
one can be de\iscd — when confidence and good- 
will ha\o beim broken and alienated by dis- 
appointment and delay.” 

One last word — ^'riie Secretary of State and 1 
asked lor publication ol our lleport lu'caiise, as 
wo said, “our proposals can onlv benefit by 
reasoned criticism both in England and India, 


Franchise., 


official and iioii-ofiicial alike ” 1'hat criticism, 
HO far as India Is conceined, has been lecened 
and along with my colleagues 111 the Ooveinmeiit 
ot India, I ha%e taretully weighed it The. 
i(‘sults of our consideration are embodied in the 
; amendments suggested by us in our despatch. 

; VVe have not departed from the underlying 
principle of the lleport , and I believe that wo 
have done much to clarify and Btrengthen the 
proposals as a practical scheme 

CHELMSFOUD. 


REPORT ON FRANCHISE. 


The Committees on Eramhi'-i* and Subject-., 
foiesh.idowed in llu' Montagu-ClM'lm'-loid leport, 
w'< le dills appointed nudei the ( b.inmanship 
ol land sonthhoroiigli and Iheii K'poils w'cie 
issued 111 Ifit'l 

The Framhise Conmiittei's Ilepoit is suni- 
mansed as lollow'-- — 

Provincial Councils —The (onmntti'e re- 
commend the retention of the evistmg geneial 
tlisqiiahtUations ot cleetois and the addition ol a 
Imtliei disqiuilithation based on natiorialitv 
winch would not, howcAer, applv to subjects 
ot Judiau State's 'j’hev derideel that the social 
(onditions ot India make it ijrematiire to extend 
laiiehise to women. 

II Is ])roposed that the general framhise 
should ht' hasi'd on leudemi' within Ihi eon- 
stiluenev and the possession ol (eitain piojieitx 
<|iialiti(ationH as eMdemed 1 )a the ]»a\ment ol 
laiul re\emie, lent 01 loial latcs m lural areas, 
and ot numieipal rates m nihaii aieas, and ol 
imonie tax gi'iieralh 4ii imjioitaiit exeejilioii 
to tliose general piimiiiles is the ri'eommenda- 
tioii to enfranchise all retui'd and fM*nsioued 
officers ot the Indian AimA No attempt has 
been mode to ariixe at anv unilorm property 
iipalifleation The ((ualifleations proposed \arv 
not onix tiom jiroxime to luoxinee, but also, m 
^onie eases, lu difterent ureas XMthiii the same 
piovmee An important point is that the sami' 
<|ualifleution is jiroposed for all eominunities 
w ithin the same area 

'I'he number of electors, whieli the fran- 
chisi' jiroposcd lor the xanoiis pioxiiiees xx'ill 
gixe, is roughly est limited as lollows — 


Madras 

542,000 

llomhay 

053,000 

Ik'iiiral . 

1 ,228 000 

Ibiited Proxinei" 

. 1,483,500 

Punjab 

2 17,000 

llihai and Orissa 

570,000 

(V'ntial Pioxiiiecs 

150, .500 

Assam . . 

300,000 


Tt i« pro]ios(‘d to rc'plaec' tlie existing system 
of indirect election to th<' prox'incial legislatixT 
eoiiirils by a system ot direct election The 
district will ordinaril> be the electoral unit but 
in some ]iroxinecs smpit' cities with Inrge popu- 
lations and in other proxinecs smaller t-ow’ns 
in groups will torm urban constituency’s 
Single member const itneneies are generallv 
recommended but some' latitiid” is left to local 


(JoxeninK'nts in this matter The committee 
aie ojiposed to the' introduction of elaborate 
sx-sb-ins of xotmg, such as proportional repie- 
si'iitation, tile hmiti'd yote and the' ciimul.itivc 
xob* 'rhe\ n'commend that plural xoting 
should !>(' torhidden cxci'pt xxhere a constitu- 
encx nduriiH mori' than one member in which 
ease each elector xxill haxT as many votes as 
there are membi'rs Electors will also bi' 
alloxxed to xote 111 one general or eommuiial 
eoiistitiieiK V m addition to xoting in a special 
(Oiistitiieiicx 

The axerage nuiuhcr of ('lectors in the general 
and eorniiuinal constitiK'iK ii's m the xarions 
]>rox'in(es is ('stonati'd to be as follows — 


JVr.idias 

7 200 

Jlombay 

8,000 

lien gal . 

10,400 

t lilted PioxiiK) s 

17,700 

Punjab 

4,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 9100 

(‘('iitr.il JVoxmei's 

3,400 

A'-sam 

. . 0,700 


Tbesi/.e ot mdixidiial constitiK'iK'U's xxill, how- 
exei, xaiv ('iiormouslv, trom 500 electors in the 
Muhammadan ronstitiK’nev composed ot the* 
towns of Madura, 'ITiehinopoly and Snrangam 
to 00,000 in the eoiistitiu'nev of Almora m the 
lTmt('d Prox'iiiee^ 

The size of the council xxhich the (’om- 
inittix* recommend lor each proxincc is as fol- 
lows — 


Jftadras 

118 

JJnmbay 

111 

Bengal . 

125 

TTiuti'd Pioxmei". 

118 

Punjab 

85 

Bihar and Orissa 

08 

Central Provinces 

70 

Assam . 

53 


In the presidencies and the United Proxances 
the proportion of elected members proposed is 
from 78 to 80 per cent of the total membership, 
and in the remaining four provinces from 73 to 
75 iKT cent The proportion of officials proposed 
is 15 jM'r cent m the United Provinces, 10 per 
C('ut m tht' three presidencies and Uihar and 
Orissa, 17 pc'r (vnt. in the (\'ntl^al J*rovineos 
and Assam and 10 per cent, in thi' Piinjah. 
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'riK* interests to be represented by 
nomination — 

(i) th(< dciMcssod iKift'so. Jii iill i»i(»Mfn( « \- 
cept the fuiijab , 

(i?) A imlo- Indians m all iiroMiuvs, oxn pt 
Madras and Tl('nf^al, when* rt'jnrsrnf.ition 
uill Ih‘ by elect ion , 

(m<) Indian Cluistians m all jmiMiKt'S, 
except Madras, wlnie tin y will ha\e a special 
electorate, and the Central I*roMnces , 

itv' labour in Boinbju , Uen"al, Ihhnr and 
Oiissa and Assam , 

(e) e\elnd(‘d tracts in Madia'- and the ('« iitial 

BroMiUN's , 

(i'l) militar\ int(>rests m tlie Pnnjal) , 

(rb) indnstri.ll intcK sl>. 1 than idantmuf 
.and niinnm, 

U'in) abormines and domieiU < 1 , 

(<r) Benjialis, all m Jbhai 

Th(‘ nuinlx'r of nominated non-otfi<ul mem- 
bers pioposi'd \aiies tiom 1 m r.« imal and the 
United ProMiici'h to b m IJili.u ind Oiissa and 
Assam 

Special electorates an* inoiiostd tor the 
follow inp[ mteri'sts — 

(0 iinneisitK's, m .ill inoMiices except 
Ass.iiii , 

(o) laiidholdc'is and 

(in) comineice and indiistiv, 

both 111 all ])ioMnces 

Tile numbei ol l.indholdmg members \aijes 
from 2 in Assam to 7 in Madi.is and ol lepiesen- 
tativcs ot commcrci' <ind industry liom 2 m the 
Ihinjah and tin* Ccntial ProMiiec's to 1 ) m , 
Uen«al In the representation ot comnnTce j 
and industry the follow mjj; speci.il int-eii'sts 
share 

(<) pl.iiitmij in M.idras, Biliai and Oiissa and 
Assam , 

(o) ininiiig! in helical, lieliar and Oiissa and 
the Central J’lovinees , 

(in) Mniopean t'liamliei-. ol Commeicc* in 
IM.idias, Bombay, Benj^.il and tlic' \ mted 
Pro Mil cos , 

(iv) Indian niaiiiburs of Comiuciic in the 
Slime lour proMiiiA's , 

(v) Tiades’ Associ.itions iii the thioo pusi- 
dciicies , 

(iv) and (i’/o) ^rdlowncis ’ As-.otiation and 
cotton trade in Boinba\, 

(vtn) (it) (i) and (ri) the jute tiadc , the tea 
trade, Indian Assocnitions and [iilaiid Watci 
Transport Board in Bi'iigal , 

(xii) general industrial interests m the Pun- 
jab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provincch and 
Assam. 

The extension of a system of communal 
electorates is proposed in the int-erests of ( 1 ) 
Indian Christians to whom thiec seats are givcm 
in Madras, ( 2 ) Anglo-Indians wdio arc given one* 
seat each in Mifflras and Bengal ; (. 1 ) Jinropeans 
who arc given tw'o sc'ats in Itombai and Bengal 
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' and one seat in Madra-^, the United Pio\iiiees 
I .iiid Ihb.ii .111(1 On-,s.i , and (1) Sikhs to whom 
eiiiht M.if- .IK m\(i\ III Ih •’tini.ib hi the* 
c.isc ol Miih.imin.id.iii'-, thi' I'M'-ting si stem ol 
j coiumuiiil el((tioii is ndamed and tollowing 
! the Congress ho.igiK' agnH'ineiit the comniittee 
j pioposc to gi\(' Muslims the lollowuig pro- 
j ]>oition ot liidi.m elect I'd seats ^ 


])ei ec'iit 


Madras 

15 

Bomba x' 

54 

Bengal . 

40 

1 lilted I’lox iin i s 

•JO 

Punjab 

.50 

Biliai and Oiissi 

2") 

C( nt lal Piox iin t's 

1 t 

’ 111 ' (laims to sepaiatf' 

(')('( loiati's of the 


tollowmg miiioi ( oiimumil K's an' not snppoiti'd. 
I lVlahlsh^.ls ol Ibiig.d and X'ss.un, M.iiwMris ol 
Calcutta IJeng.iIi domu lied ( oiumiinil \ ot Ihhar 
j and Onssa, \homs ol \s-,am, Mah.iis ot thi‘ 

! (Jc'iitial PioMiiK's, CiiN.is ol M.idias and P.irsis 
J oi Bomh.iv Th( ni.ijontN oi the (ommilii'C' 
would .ilso n)((t tli( (kiiiiis ol the Maliiat*^ is 
I Jn leguid to non-l’.iahm.iiis ot Madras, the 
I coiminltii obst TM' that tlie\ wire ch'prned of 
till oppoilimitc ot ( \.immmg the non-llrahman 
Ic'.ub'is and ot leslmg thi'ii mi ws since tlicN 
letiised to .ippe.u hi lore the (ommitt(*e The' 
( oiimtuiui .d ions tiom l)i .\.in .ind oUkt non- 
Ih.ilmian leadt rs aic' iiKliided in an appendix 
(\\) to tin n'i»oit Th(' committee legret luat 
the K'tusil ot tlii'sc li'adeis to appiMi at tlie 
«‘ii(|Uii\ m.ul( .1 sitthuient l)\ eoiisimt impossi- 
bl(' 'I’lu'V eousuli n d (C'ltam solutions oi tin' 
iion-ih.ihman piobli m , but m the I'lid (h'l ided 
to make no dillt'nrui' bitvM'tn Biahmans and 
Jion-Bi.dmians , lint thm add a siiggi'st ion that 
the* in.ittei iu.i\ b(* tmthei c onsi.li n'd lu'ie.itt er 
it the non-Biahm.ins miki a mo\(' 

I-’c'W (h.iuges an' ]»io]»osed m ii'gaid to th(‘ 

qualifications ol candidates 

The most imiKUl.int .in' — 

(1) till n'lnocal ol the disijnahth'ation f 
snl))(cts of Indian St.ites 

(2) til*' limitation ot tin' disiinalifications of 
di'^niissal tiom CoMiniiK'nf serine and im- 
piisonmi'nt 

(2) the withdraw il ot tin' (!o\ I'l nor's powei 
to dc'cl.in' the t'Ji'dion ol a laiidniate as contrary 

lo ])ublR int('ic"-ts, .111(1 

(4) the additioi ol a new cpialilkation ot 
rc'siden(( within tin' const itiK'in n in tin* pro- 
Miiec's ot ltoml>a^, the Punjal) and the (Vntial 
PioMin c's 

The Indian Legislature —The eommiUc'c' 
recommend that tin* Assembh should ha\e a 
tot.il stiength of 120 members, or inehuling 
the Cox eriioi -General m Council 121 so 
members should be elected, distributed among 
X aiious prox iiiccs as follow^s — 


Madias 

12 

Bombay 

12 

Beiig.al . 

12, 

United J*rox mces 

12 
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Punjab . . 0 

Bihar and Oi mi * 9 

Central ProMUce's . :» 

Assam . . . •> 

Burma . . 4 

Delhi . . . I 


Of these 80 men ilxT'* lUi will repicsenl general 
non-Miislini inteH'sf's, Jo grncial MiNim intiT- 
ests, I general Sikh lnterest^, 5 non-Mnslmi 
landholding interests, 4 Mudiin kindholdirig in- 
terests, 1 Sikh landholding interest, (> European 
eoinmeree and ])Ianting and 4 Indian eomineiee 
To these will lie udih'd 14 ineinliers appointed 
bv nomination and 20 olhti.ds 'I'he eonimittee 
bold that a s\steni <»l dinxt el<*ction is not 
leasibh', exei'pt in the (,|S('S ot the landholding 
and roniineKial inti'rest-., and n‘<oinniend that 
the gj'neral iep?(‘s('ntativ('s should be letuined 
l)V the non-olli(‘i<d members of the provineial 
legislatne coiineils loting on a tommiiiial 
basis 

It is proposed that tlie Council of State 
should consist ot 50 members, exclusive ot tlu‘ 
({o\’ernor-t}eucral, ol whom 21 .'^hoiild be 


elected. The 24 elected seats are distributed as 
follows — 


tteiieral . . .. .. 11 

Mahomcdaiis . ... 7 

Sililw 1 

Tiaudholdcrs . . , 2 

European Chamber of Com- 
merce . . . , 2 

Burma . ... 1 


Tlie elected members, with the excejition of 
the two representatives of European, eommerce, 
will be returned bv the non-otheial members ot 
the \aiions ])ro\mclal councils, the distribution 
of scats among the pro\ mces being as lolloivs 


Madias . :{ 

Bombay . 2 

Bengal 

(Tinted rioiinees .) 

Jhinjab 2. 

Bihai and Oiissa 2J* 

(Viitial JTc)MUCI‘S !(}■ 

Assam . .lit 


* One landholding seat to b(' lilled alternately 
from Jieugal and liihar and Oiissa 

f- One Muhammadan seat to be filled altei- 
uately Ircnn the Ceutial ProMiices and Assam 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON FRANCHISE. 


The following is a biiel siimmatv of a Covc'rn- 
ment ot India di'sjiatdi ol Apiil 21, IbU), 
giMiig (JovcTnimmt's mcws on the pioposals 
summans<‘d above - 

T1u‘ Oovc'imnent of India accept tlie Commit- 
lee’s reeommendatjons with the following 
exei‘))tions Tliev would not admit subjec'ts 
ot Native States as eleetois or cariclidatc'S 
'I’he object to any fianchise (pialificat 10 ns otlier 
than thOM* based on jiropiTty They would 
enlarge the electorate jiroposed tor* Madias 
and reduce those for Biuigal, United Piovmces 
and Assam, and W'onld K'duce size of largei 
( oust itucn cues They consider provision tor 
leprcsentation of backward classes inadecjuate 
and propose considerable increase m some pro- 
vinces They see no need foi special ITnivei- 
sity const itu(*nc'ies and pioiiose to re-exainme 
jirojiosals foi landholding constiluciicics in 


Madras, Puiijab and Assam, and to rc-distiibute 
seats allotted to landholders'of United Ibovmies 
They acce]»t juoposal- foi Muslim rcpiescntat lOii 
e\cc‘pt in Bengal where they would give Muslims 
44 se.it s insbMd ot ,U, they ]>ropose tentat volv 
to allot to non- Ural mians 20 out ot 61 non- 
Muslim seats III Madras but without special 
electorate and consult Bombay Government 
regarding Mahrattas Thc‘v ask for fiirthei 
consideration ot distribution ot scats between 
town and ccnuitiv In regard to Indian Legis- 
lature they agrcM’ geiK'rally as to si7o of both 
chambcis but criticise the distiibuticm ot seats 
111 Ass(*mblv with special rcterencc to omission 
ot urban rejin'sentation and amount of re- 
jirescuitatioii proposed for landholders and 
Uuioi»ean and Indian eommerc’e They 
vv^ould prefc ‘1 system ot direct eh'ction to Assem- 
bly but are piepiirecl to accept mdirc'ct provided 
elections to Council of State arc direct 


DIVISION OF FDNCTIONS. 


The following is a summarv of the Report of 
the Committee 011 Division of Inunctions — 

The report is in six st>ctions The important 
sections are no II, which deals with proMii- 
( lal lunctions and relations betwemi the jiro- 
vinces and the Government ot India, no III 
m whic'h th(' transfer of functions and the 
powi'ts of the Governor-in-Council in relation 
to transtorred subjects are discussed, and 
nos IV and V in which proposals regarding 
the Public Services and Finance respectively arc 
put forw’ard Much of the report docs not lend 
itself readily to summary being of a technical 
and complicated nature but the mam proposals 
are — 

Section II — The c-ommittee hav^e prepared 
wo lists showing U) all-India hubjects and (ii) 


, provincial .subjects Among the most important 
subjects projiosod for inclusion m the all-India 
list arc, naval, military and aerial matters, 
foreign relations and relations with native state-. 
railway.s (with certain exccjitions), communica- 
tions of military importance, posts and tele- 
graphs, currency and coinage, sources of im- 
1 penal revenue, law of status, property, civil 
j rights, etc , commerce, shipping and major ports, 

I criminal law, central police organisation and 
I railway police, possession and use of arms, 
central institutions of scientific and industrial 
research, ecclesiastic administration and all- 
India services In the provincial list the most 
important items are local self-government, 
medical administration and ^ucation, sanita- 
tion, education (with certain exceptions), 
' iirovincial building.s, communications other 
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than those of military importance, light and 
feeder railways m certain eases, irrigation and 
canals, land revenue administration, agriculture, 
(iivll veterinary department, fisheries, co- 
operative societies, forests, excise, administra- 
tion of justice, development of industries, 
])olicc, prisons and reformatories, control ol 
iiewspajicrs and presses, provincial borrowing 

The jirovineial subjects will be di\ided into 
reserved and transferred, and it is proposed 
that the j)Owcrs of the Government of India in 
legard to provincial subjects should vary ac- 
cording to this division The committee 
lecommend that intervention in tiansteiTed 
subjetts should be allowed only for two pur- 
poses, VI ^ — 

(1) To safeguard the admin i^i ration of 
all-India subjects. 

(2) To de{ide questions aiising bet ween two 
01 inoie piov lines, lading agri'enieiit betwei'ii 
tlie jirovlnces comerned 

In lesjiect, liow'ovcr, of certain sjiecial sub- 
jects tliey letain a eeitain power of control in 
tlie bands of tiie Goveinnn'nt of India bv 
making the subjects “ jirovmcial subject to 
Indian legislation” In the ease of resen od 
subjects the committee lecogni'-e that no specific 
restrictions lan be iniiuised on ttu Government 
ot India’s general jjovmts of control but feel 
that the (ontiol sliould varv acumling as tlie 
subjects are adininisteiod by tirovimial go- 
v’criiments as agmits ot the Ciov eminent ol 
India or as jirovineial tuiietions jirojieily so 
called In lesjiei t of the former the Gov eninn id 
of India’s powers of control must remain 
absolute, Imt in regard to the latti'T th(‘y pro- 
])Ose to seeuro that tlie (Jovi'nior (JeniTal in 
Gouncil shall exercise his power of contiol with 
due regard to tlu* jnirpose of the new Goveru- 
inent of India Act 

Effect of the Proposals — The geneia 
eilcet of the projiosals aviII be to leave the 
provinces free to legislate on juoviiieial subjects 
leserved and iransferri'd, whn h are not sjieeiallv 
made subject to Indian legislation, excejit iii 
crises whei(‘ the projiosed Jhlls altect jiovveis 
express I V reseived to the (l!o^ernmeut ot India 
bv' statute, 01 amend anv jiiovision of certain 
sjiecifled all-1 iidia Acts, or amend .iiiy soitioii 
of an Act vvhieh bv the teims of the Act itself 
IS sjieiially jiiotei ted Thev also jiroposc that 
the Governoi sliall have jtovver to leseive loi 
the conHideration 01 the Goveinoi-Gimeial 
inovineial Bilb, wdiuh ajijieai to him to afleet 
any matter sjieeiallv eomniitted to his diaige, 
any all-India subject or the interests of any 
other province, and shall be iiMjuired smnlarlv 
to reserve Bills whicli afleit the religion 01 
leligious rights and usages of am class iiuivei- 
sity Bills, Bills slnfting boiindaiies of userv’od 
and transferred subjects, and laihvay 01 tram- 
way Bills. 

Section III — The committee preface their 
discussion of the transfer of subjects with a 
statement of reservations vibieh aceomjianied 
the proposals of local (iovernments The 
Madias Government, w^rc wholly opposinl to 
any scheme involving dualism, the Goveniments 
of Bombay and the I'unjab and the duet (Jom- 
missionei of AssaRi piojiosed alternative* m hemes 
ui\ Giving no division ol luiKtioiis ami the C'hiel 


Commissioner of the Central Provinces desired 
a period of training before the introduction 
of the Report sebemc The most important 
subjects f>roi)Osed for transfer an* local sell- 
government, medical administration and edu- 
cation, sanitation, edueation (with ccitain 
cxeeptions)^ provincial buildings, eoinmuni- 
eat ions other than those ol iiiilitaiv imiioitanee, 
light and feeder railw*ays and tiamways (in 
certain eases), agriciiltiiie, civil veterinary 
department, fisheries (e\<*cpt in Assam), co- 
operative societies, forests in Piombav, Exci 0 
(except in Assam) subject to eeitam sateguaids, 
and till* development of industries Mr 
Coiiebman is unable to reeoniineiul the tianstor 
ol any subject m Madras as lu* teels that the 
proposals ot the Pranehisi* (!ommittce w’ill 
result 111 the retuiii ot a large majority ot 
Brahmans, m wdiose hands the mteit'sts ot the 
masses ^\lll not be sate 

Intervention of the Government —The 
eoinmiltee roiommeml that the Goveinoi 
should be free to inteiNene in the admmis 
t ration ol tiaiisleried subjects 

(/) in defeiue ot leseni'd subjects, 

(n) m defence of his sji i lal lespousibihtie 
imdei the lustrumeut of mstrm tioiis 

In cases of the foimer desrniition it the 
G()V(‘inoi tails to get de]»}irtmeuts (onnined 
to agiee, Ik* will liimselt ilei ide the* point iii 
issu«* and will be emjiowc'ied to call 011 the 
minister to lesign jn cases ot necessity It 
the case is an emergent one leqiiinng imnu 
diate adjoii, thi* (iovirnoi will be able to 
(crtitv” it as stub, wheieiiiion the (Jovernoi- 
in-C'ounril w ill take act ion Rules aie suggest, ed 
for regulating the relation betwieii the tw*o 
jiortions oi the Government and defining tlie 
authority of the (ioM'rnoi 'J’lio gist ot these 
IS ( 1 ) (adi side IS not to interleie unduly with 
the other, ( 2 ) th(* (Jov'ernoi shall dei ido which 
side has junsdution when (hat is m doubt, 
ft) the Governor shall see that all oideis ot the 
(ioveinoi-(«eiieral-in-t'ouneil aie larried out, 
(I) the (Jovcinor sh.dl (all joint im etings m 
cases wheie ieser\(*d and transt(‘ired dejiait- 
nients aie eonnuKd .ind shall di'iide in lases 
ol disagn'emeiit, ('>) tin* (h)\(‘inoi-iu-(!ouiicil 
can administer .i tiaiish'iud subject 111 an 
emei genes in Uk* absence ot a ministci 

ill deleiice ot Ills sjH'cial lesjicmsibililu s 
imeh'r the instrument ol iiistnutions the Go- 
veiuoi should li.i\<‘ similar jioweis Dialt 
clauses delhimg the Govi'rnors special respon- 
sibilitus an* included in tin* icport the matters 
eoveied bv them an the maintenanee of peace 
and tiaiuiiiillif V and pievention ot religious 
and lacial eoiitlict, tin giant of monopolies or 
speiial jirivilegi's to jirivaic undertakings 
contiarv to the public inteiosts and unfair 
discrimination 111 commercial and industrial 
matters, the protection ot the interests of the 
Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community and 
of the public sc'niccs, and the proti*ction ot 
the special educational interests of MuHlims, 
religious institutions, and depressed and biiet' 
viard claS'-^ s. 

Public Services — Section IV —The eoni- 
inittee lecommend that the jmhlic services 
omploved under jirnvineial governments bu 
clashilied into tlu'cc dnisioiis, namely, Indian, 
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provincial and subordinate The chief criterion 
will bo the appointing authority The Indian 
feervicx'S will bo ro( niitod according to methods 
laid down in statutory orders by the Secretary 
of State and appointments to these services 
will be made by the St'cretary of State, who will 
also fix rates ot pay, sanction all n(‘w appoint- 
ments, and secure pensions bv statutory orders 
und('r the new (iovernment of India liill The 
committee recommend tliat statutory rules 
should provide that no orders afteel Ing adversely 
emoluments or pensions shall be ]mssed m 
regard to officers of all-Jndia services m trans- 
ferred departmf'nts without the condirrcnce 
ot the (lovernoi As a special measure of 
liroteetion m lh(' rase of tfu* Indian Medical 
Service jirojiose that th(‘ tiK'dieal departimmt 
is transferred, statutory ord( r^. should provide 
that the private practice ot ofhicrs ot the 
Indian Medical SerMie will be regulated only 
l)y th(* Secretary ot State' They fuithei 
recommend that the (Jovc'rnor should be chargcnl 
with the ]»rotec(ion ol the* public sctmcc s and 
with the duty ot see mg that no ordcTs atleding 
achc'rselv the pension or emoluments ot anv 
officer aic* passc'd betore fhc'v lu\e bi'c'ii c*on- 
sidc'K'd f»y both parts ol the gOM'rnmc'nt 
Ap))eal against such oidc'rs shoukf he to the 
(JoNornment of India and Secic'tarv of State* 
and no officei ot all-lndia serMce should be 
liable* to dismissal e\cc*pt bv oidc'rot the S(*c*re- 
taiv ot State Questions ot promotion, i»osting 
and discipline* ot otfwc'rs vuth dutic*s m botli 
lesened and traiisteiied dc'partmc'iits should 
Ik* tn'atc'd in the mannei cvpiamed above lu 
connection w'lth the ic*lation'> ot (hncrnoi in 
('ouiicil and ministc*is 

IMovincial Dimsioii pending legislation w'luch 
will u*gulatc* ic'cinitinent, fiammg, discipline*, 
and the genc'ral conditions ot sc*i\icc* ot the 
proMiic lal sc*i\]ces it is jnoposed that the* 
cMstiiig lulc's should unitafis mutandis be 
binding on ministeis us regaich transleiud 
cic'partmeiits In ic'gaid to p.i\, allowance's, 
k*a\e, etc, local ( Joveinmc'nts will be* gianlc*cl 
wide poweis In ibc* matter ol discipline the* 
mam teatiiies ot tin* pioeeduic* jiroposed loi 
all-lndia servu*e should apply to i*\istmg mein- 
bei ot proMiieial sei\ic*es In case ot tutuie 
entrants all ordeis allectmg emoluments and 
]»c'nsions, and oidei". ot dismissal, should tc*(|uiic 
the personal coiicurioiicc ot tlis tlovcinor. 


REMARKS BY 

'I'hc* Jollowung is a summary of a ifovciunn nt 
of India Despatch ol Ajuil 1(5, dc'aliiig 

w'lth tlic ic'port oil the division ot tunctions 
which IS summar}si*d .ifiovc — 

The (Joverument ol India accept generally the 
lists ot all-lndia and prov meial subjects , change's 
proposc'd arc for tin* most jiart additions to 
make lists more sjn'ciflc or c'ompletc Thc*\ also 
acc'ept gc'uc'ral prinei])lc*s tor rc'gulation of intc*r- 
yention bv the (lovc*rmnent ot India m piovin- 
eial subjects, vvbile sugge'^tmg soiuc'what ditlei- 
c'lit jn’oecdiiie in m.ittcr of inovincial h'gislation 
in interests ol simplnits I'rmcijial (hangt*s m 
this respect arc* (l) to give (rovcruiiu*nt ol 
India riglit to legislate in jiroviucial mattc'rs 
where uuiformity is desirable instead oi marking 


Subordinate Division the rights and privile- 
ges ot prc'scnt mctimbcnts should be maintained 
bv in<*aus of directions to the* (tovc'rnor in 
(’ouncil as rc*gards resc*rvecl subjects and in- 
structions to the* (tovernor m rc'spec't of trans- 
ferred subjects So far as tiiturc* entrants are 
c_oncc*rned the Governor in Council and Governor 
and ministers must be Ic'ft to ic'gulate the entire 
working of the servic*es 

In toncliision the eommittc'e suggc'st that as 
fai as possible nic*mbcrs of all- India services 
should be seciiredi n the benefits of the* conditions 
under which thev were recriiifc'd The prmc*iplo 
that alfcTiitions sfiall not jiress harcllv on niem- 
bc'rs ot llic* services should bi* formally roeogniscd 
in the tiiturc* 

Finance -Section V. 

Cndei this head the* mo-^t impoitant propo- 
sal arc* — 

(1) tint a strong audit sxMein mdc'jiench'nt 
ot the Goveinoi in Council and ministers be 
establi-'hc'd and that audit ic jiorts be laid before 
pioMiRial k'gislatiiie . 

(2) tfiat tlie jirovineial flnanc*e dejiartmeiils 
should be ic'sc'ivc'tl and that m ic'lation to 
transfc'rrc'd subjects tin* cliit le** ot the dc'jiart- 
meiit hboiild be to advise ami criticise, liiial 
dec'ision rc'stmg with the ministc'r suiijc'ct to 
assent ol the (iovc'rnoi , 

(5) that a list oi taxes wiiicii loc*al (Jovc'rii- 
ments may imjiosi* without jirc'vious s met ion of 
the Government ot India should be* included 
m a schedule to be* providc'd toi b\ rule , 

(4) that juoviucial governments sboiikl 
oidmaiilv boiiovv through the Government ot 
Jmlia, but. subjc'ct to appioval ot that Govcrii- 
mc'iit as to time and method ot borrowing, 
should be iiec* to lioriovv m Jmlian market in 
ceitam ciic umstaiiic s , 

('») that siibji'ct to ceitam sim|)k' legiilations 
piovmeial goxernmeiits sliould be left to Iheir 
own K'spousibiUt \ 111 the* disposal ot thou 

balam es , 

(b) that a sclit'duk of muuic’ipal and local 
taxation should be pu-senbed bv the Governor- 
(}(*iii*ral m Council .iml pic vious saiittioii should 
oiilv be 1 C ijiiited iii vase ol tax not included in 
sehecliilc* 


GOVERNMENT. 

tiansleiic'd subjects as subjc'ct to Indian Ic'gisla- 
tion, and (2) to give the (toveiiior greatci free- 
dom m matter of reserving bills by omitting 
jirovision foi eomjiulsory reservation Govern- 
mc*nt ot India also agree witfi committee as to 
(Jovernor’s powe r'* of mtervention in transferred 
subjects though they would vary slightly the 
jiroc'cdure m emergency cases where minister is 
unable to accojit Governor’s decision , thev 
generallv ajiprove jiroposals regarding rules of 
c'xeeutive business ami mstruinent ot instruc- 
tiuii*^, ol winch 11 cliatt is ajipendc'd to despatc'h 
Tln'v legaicl the list oi transferied siibjc'ets as 
g(*iierali> .suitable but aie unable to agree to 
tiaii*'ter ot higher educatiop ifad devclopmoiit 
ol mdusl-ries, 
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The following are the icvised lists oi All- 
liulia, ProMiifial and Transferred subjoets, as 
jiroposed by the Governnient of Jndia The in- 
dented paragniplis are the Go\ erniiKnit ot 
India’s remarks — 

1. All questions (‘onnected with Tlis Maji^stj's 
naval, military and air toiees m India, m^'lnding 
the Royal Indian Marine, volunteer'., cadets, 
and armed forces oth(‘r than niilitarv and armed 
police maintained bj provincial GoverniiK'nts 

Iff Ordnance, mniiilions, censorship, <oni- 
pnlsor> ])uichases, requisitioning, pri/e courts, 
ri'gistration of mechanical tiansport, etc, loi 
na^al and military juirposes 

2 Kxtorn.il rc'lations, including naturali- 
sation and alicMis 

3 Relations with Is^itnc* States 
occ Political charges 

'M) itc'gulation ot ceieinonial, im hiding t it le'> 
and others, jiiececUmcc and darbars, and ( nil 
uniforms 

A Anv tcriitorv in Riilish India othei lhan 
pioMinea mentioned m the sihedule 

The scheduh' will indnd'' tli' eight luo- 
Miices to wliidi th<' leloim sdienn applic's 

4<f The Andaman and Xnobar Islands 

4h Territoiuil changes other than intra-pro- 
MiKial, and dedaration ol laws 

r> Kxcludc'd ai(*as (This entry is incluch d 
piovnionallv and sutijcet to ans leconimen- 
dations toi (he treatiiKiit, ol those aieas wdiicli 
iua> be made in a subsequent despatdi) 

These aie the hackw'.iid an as Kdeiic d to in 
paiagiaph IS)*) ol th(* Joint Hepoit which it is 
Migged-c'd should he* adininisteicMl bv the* 
Ginernor midci the control ot tlu' GoMunment 
ol India 

fi ('ominunnatioiis— to the extent describcsl 
undci th(3 tollowing heads — 

(a) Railwa\s and tiaiinva\s, except (/) 
tiaiiiw'a’ss with muiin ijtal aieas and (a) light 
and feeder railw'aNs and tIalnwa^s 

(h) Such roads, liiidgc's, fc'iiic"- tunnels 
icqx'wavs, caiisewM>s, and othc'i iiicmu'i ot 
communication us aie declaied hv thc' Gommuoi- 
Geneial-m-Gounc il to be ol niilitai> imjioitaiu e 

(c) Aircraft, aiicralt tactorie-., aciodioine.' 
and landing places 

(if) Inland waterw.ns, to an extent to be 
declared by the Governor-Geiieral-in-Coiiiitil 

7 Shipping and Navigation (including ship- 
ping and navigation on inland watcTways in so 
far as declared by the (Joveinor-Gein'ral-in- 
(’ounc il under 6 (c/) ). 

it IS suggested that w ide jeowcu-. should be"* 
delegatc'd to loi al (io^elnments to tni ible them 
to ic*giilat(* local slopping tiaflic, e </ , coast- 
ing vessels ply mg between jiorts in the* same 
jirovince, c‘S])ccially as ic'gaida aecoiuuioda- 
tion x)i*OYided toi passengeis. 


8 Light sin [IS, bc'acons, buo\s and light- 
houses (iiK hiding thc'ir appioaches) 

t) Poit quaiantine and inaiinc* hospitals 

10 Ports declarc'd to be majoi jiorts by tlic* 

< 1 ON (‘1 nor-( hnieral- iii-(Jounc il 

11 Posts, tcdc^grajilis and telephone's and 

wiicless instalLitioiis 

12 Source's ot iinpe'iial ii'\('nue, ineluding 
customs, ( otton c'xe isi' duties, taxes on ineoinc', 
salt, stamps (non-judu lal) 

IH ('unc'ucv and coinage 

14 Public d('l)t ol India 

15 SaNings banks 

10 Department of the ('omidiollc'i and 
Auditor-tJene lal 

17 (‘iNil baNN meludmg l.iws K'gaidmg 

statu'' piope it \ , < imI lights and li.ibiiities and 
(IMl j>loe e duie 

18 Coniine ic'e , including b, inking and in- 
siiranee' 

1*") Tmeling (onip.iiiK s and oth( i associations 

l*)c/ Regulation ot lood su|)pl\ leiildei, liiel 
and tiadc' ge'uet.ill\ be twee* n pioMtiees in times 
ol scarcity 

20 Coutiol ot luoduction, sup])!\ and 
distiibution ot am aiticli's iii rc'sjnct ot whicl 
conticd l)V a c'cntial aiithontN is dc'clan'd by 
the' Go\( inor-Ge lie ial-m-(’oune il eshciitial in 
tile' public intc'ie sts 

20c/ Contiol ol (iiltuation and niamitac tiirc' 
ot opium and sale s ol opium loi cxpoi t 

20/> Stole sand Stationc'iN 

Subjc'ct to the iiitioduition as soon .is j. »s- 
sible ol such me a' UK'S ot de c e lit lali/atioii 
ns aie' lound bv the (ioNe inoj-Gc'iier.il m 
Council to be adMsable' 

21 Goiitiol ot iH'tiolc uni .ind explosive's. 

The law regaidmg pv'tiole urn and c'xjilo- 
siNc's is at pic'se'iit nnde'i the diiect eontiol 
ot the Govcinnii'iit ol India and unitorniity 
ot law and adniinisti.ition is dc'Sirable. 

22 Gc'ologie a! sill Ne V . 

22c/ The clcM lopnie'iit ot industiie's includ- 
ing indiistiial use aich 

Vufr 24, PIo^'nclal The fac't that the' 
dcNe lopnient ot .iiiy industiv oi anv 
mdiistiial lese.irch is be ing t.ikeii up by the* 
(toNe runie lit ot India will not prevent local 
GoM'innic'iits irom also taking it up. 

23 Contiol ol inirural development, in so 
tar as such contiol is ri'servi'd to the Governor- 
Ge'iic'ral in Council undei rule's made or '■auction- 
ed by the' Se'c'K'tary ot State, and regulation ol 

mini's 

4’ he lules legiilntmg the grant ot licenses to 
piospec't loi imne'rals and the giant ot 
lease's ol mine's and minerals an* made* bv 
the GoNc'riior-Geneial in Council and 
sanctioned by the Sccictaiv ol Slate m 
GouucU. 
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Mmiiig administration is now controlled 
))V the Government of India and there is 
a small expert department oi Inspectors 
working freely all over India. It would 
be iinpossJbl(‘ without great exir.ivagaiicc 
and loss of eflicieiicy tor each province 
to h.iv"e its own expel t staff 

24. Inventions and designs. 

25. Copyrights 

20 Emigration and imniigiation and inter- 
piovmcial migration 

It is considei(*d desir.ible to nuiki inter- 
proMiicial niigiation an All-lndia sub 3 e(t 
to be administ(‘re(l bv tins proMinial 
GoAcrninents as agents 

H\a rilgnning(‘s bevond Untish India 
27 Ciiniinal Law', including (iinunal pio- 
cedure 

'Pile ins(>tti()M ot iK'iial ilaiises in n 
piovincial Jlill will not bung the JUIl within 
the scope of this entiv 
27^/ State piisoneis 

2S Central i)oh(e organization and lailwav 
police so lar as jurisdichon and cost aic con* 
tcincd 

20 Control of jiossession and nsc of aini'^ 

.'ll) Central agc'iicv foi medical nscaidi and 
ccJiiicil institutions of scieiitilic and indnstiial 
rcsi'arch, inclnding obsciN atones, and cintral 
institutions loi inofcssional or tedmu al tiainmg 

30a (Jov eminent of India lei'oids and the 
linierial Jabrary. 

Government of India buildings 
dl Ecclesiastical administration 

The cxjieiulituio is incurred (iitnelj by the 
Government of India Th(‘ Bishops and 
clergy are under the admiiiistratne control 
ot the local Governments, exca'pt that the ^ 
Bishop ot Caleiitta, as Metropolitan, i^ niidiT I 
the coiitiol of the Gov ei nmciit of India As 
a huge poition ol the (Xpcnditun is on 
beliali ol tile aiinv, tJie subject must 
be an All* India one 

31a Higher Iaiiguag< < xanmiatnuis to an 
extent to be declared b\ the Governor-Gciieial 
111 Coumil 

o2 Survey of India 

33 Arch sbo logy. 

Provisionally included . vuh para. 39 of 
the dcbiiatch 

34 Zoological survey 

35 Meteorology 

36 Census and Statistics 
37. All- India Services 

37a Governmnit srrv ants' eondnet rules 

oS. Legislation in K'gaid to any provincial 
subject, in so far as such subject is stated iii 
the I’rovincial List to be subject to Indian 
legislation, and any powei-s lelatiiig to each 


subject reserved by legislation to the Governor 
General in Council. 

39 All matters expressly (‘xe(‘pt(‘d from 
iiielubioi^ 111 the libt ot provincial subji'cts 

40 All other matters not included in the list 
of provincial subjects. 

Provincial Subjects — 1 Local self-go - 
vcmrncnt, that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal coipor- 
ations, improvement trusts, district hoards, 
mining, boards of health and other local autho- 
iitios established in the provunee for jnirposes 
of local sell-government, (‘xeliisivT of matters 
aiismg under the Cantonments Act 

2 Medical administration, meludmg hospi- 
tals, disi>ciisarie& and asylums 

Legislation regarding the status and civil 
rights and liabilities ot liinatus is au 
all-lndia subji'ct I’lio (jiiestion ol inedital 
legistration tails uiidi'r lie.id 42. 

3 Public health and sanitation and vital 

stati'-tus. 

3a Pilgumages within British India. 

I 4 Education, excluding — 

(1) th<‘ Bi'iiaies Bindu X’mversitv and sinh 
othei new universities as mav be declared to In 
all-Jiulian bv the (iov'^crnor-Geneial in Council. 

(2) Chiefs’ eo11(‘ges and any ediu atioiial in- 
stitutions inamtaiiH'd bv the" (Jovcinnient oi 
India, subject to Jndian k gislatioii. 

(a) controlling the estabhsliincnt, and regu- 
lating th(‘ constitutions and functions oi iii’w 
iiniveisities , and 

(b) defining the jmisdietion of any university 
outside its own province , 

and, 111 the case of Bi'iigal, up till the time 
when the leeominendatious oi the first statutory 
commission are earned into clleet, subpa-t to 
Indian legislation with legaid to tlu> CaleiitLi 
Vniversity and the tontrol and oiganisation oi 
secoiularv education (V?f/e paiagrapli 5S of 
louith despatih ) If higher edination is reseived 
tlicre will be less need for this provision 

,5 Publu, Woiks mehulcd under the follow- 
ing he.ids — 

(«) Provincial buildings, 

(b) Hoads, bridges, femes, tunnels, roj)cvva>s, 
causewavsi, and other iiicaus of communication 
other than such as arc declared by the Governor- 
(iencral in Council to bo of military importance, 

(e) Tiamways within municipal areas , 

(d) Light and feeder railways and tramways 

6 Control of water supplies in rivers, streams 
and lakes, imgation and canals, drainage and 
emhanknicnts, water storage and water pow'cr, 
subject to such rules in regard to technical 
scrutiny and financial sanction as may be pre- 
■-eribed. 

7 J^nd Ileveiuic admmistration, as desen' 
bed under the following heads . — 

(a) A^sessnieiit and collect i€u of land le- 

VLllUC , 
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(ft) Mftintcnanco of Lind n'cord*?, surwv forj 
lONcnno purpoios, locoid'^ of rights , 1 

(0 K'gaiding land tnmn'^, Kd.itioiis ol J 

laiidloids and ttiiants, <*oll('(iiion ol iciit , 

(d) (!oiiit of Wauls, 011111 iii})ei('d -nid 
attached estate's , 

(0) Land llnpro^o^nl'llt and agnciiltnral 
loans , 

(f) ( 'olouizalion and disposal ol CioMii land‘< 

and alK nation ol laud r< ^olmo 

Vide para (51 ol tin toiirlli dcs]iatth 
Ter Maiiagcnunt of propcitics 

8 Famine ri'lu l ; 

d Agi i( ultiuo, iiK lading K'stMK li lushtntts, | 
I'Xponmontal and domonstral ion larms, iidio- 
diiolion ol mi|)io\( d na'lliods, pioMsion loi 
agri( idt iii.il (diualion, pioL'ition ag.iinst di s- { 
tiiutiNo insods and pests .iiiel pie\»nhem ol ' 
jilant elisoase's i 

10 CimI Ve'lonnan he'pait incnt, me hiding 
punision ten ^e't('Tlnal\ liaining, iin]>ro\(*in( nt 
ot stoek, and ]no\ <'11(1011 ol animal dise'asc's 

11 I'IsIk'Mi's 

12 (’oopci.itn e' .So( K Ill'S 

LI Kok'sIv, imhidmg prose'i \alioii of gaiin* 
t luie'in 

11 hand ao<(msjt 1011 , sidijoet to linliaii 
le'gislatioii as ugaiels aeijuuitiou ot lanel toi 
piibln ])m))os( ■. 

I') K\( is( , that IS to sa\, tlu' eontiol ol 

])ro<lii< I ion, niamilae tine, possession transpoit, 
puuhase and Mle' ol aleoliolie Iiepior and 
intoMcaling <liugs, and tin le'VMiig ot e'xcise' ^ 
duties and liei'iisi' lees on 01 m relation to sneh 1 
ailiele's, hut ('xuluding, in the ease ot opimn, 
eoiitteil ol ciiltuation, m.imdae'tuie* anel salt j 
loi e\])0i1 j 

1(> \dmmistiation ol jiistau', mehitling tin 
eenistitution, mamtenaiie <' and oigaiii/ation ol j 
(oiiiti ot justice 111 the' proMiiee', both ol eivilj 
and ciimmal luiudiction, otln'i than a High I 
Foiiit, a Chii't Court, 01 the Coiiit ot a Jiiduial 
(’ommissione'r, Imt suh)eet to Inelian h'gi.slation j 
as logard coiiits ol eiimmal jurisdution ' 

17 FioMiicial laM reports 

18 Aelininistrator-tJeneral and (Mlitial 
Lrustee, subject to Indian legislation 

10 .Judicial stamps, suliject to Indian legis- 
lation 

20 Jlegistrdtion of de'cds and docnnn'nts. 

21 Itegistration of births, di'athb and 
mai 1 lages 

I'Xisting Indian li'gislation pro\ idi*s for the 
folloM’ing elasst's, rrr , inenibers of every race, 
sect or tribe to which the Indiaii 
Succession Act, 186.5, applies, and all persons 
professing the (''hnstian religion 

22 Religious and charitable' endowments 
This entry is provisional on the contem- 
plated Indian Act on this subject lieing 
se'cnrcd from alteration by rules under the 
proposed section 70 (*1) (r) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 


2^1 development of mine'r.il re'soiirces winch 
.in* (lioveriinient jiroiieitv, siibje'ct to rules m.iele' 

Ol sailed loiK'd bv tlie Secie'taiv ol State, J»ut not 
me hiding the. icgiilation ot iniiu'^ 

24 Development of niduslrie's, including 
ineliistiial useaich 

Freft’ 22er All-1 ndia 

25 Industrial matleTs me hided unele'r the 
following heads — 

(er) laeloiU's 

(ft) Settlenu nt of l.ibolir dispiifes ^ 

(f) Lle'ctncitv , 

(</) ItolUls, 

(e) (;.u 

Ilispe'cteus oi l.u'toiie'S, Flee'liuitv and Itoil- 
»i^an' ])ioviniial ed)i<t u unde 1 (he eoniiol ot 
the ](K.il i.'ovi'inim iits, hilt, \\<‘ eoiisid*'! that 
I the'H ale strong groiimls loi niaint.iinmg 
umformitv m ngaid to th< toin mattei'. 
whuli aie maeli subjeetto Ineli.in le'gislatioii 
‘\s le'g.inK the e>1hei subje'ets, esjx'ciallv 
tlu)se me luelcel nude r “ V\ <‘ltaie ed labour, 
it H disiiabk' to give' the proMiiees 
‘ tie e (loin ol initiative 

j (/■) Smoke miisaiiee's , and 

! (e/) ^\elfale of Liliour, meliidmg piovieli'ut 

[ lunds, industri.ll insurance (gi'iuial, hialth .md 
I .lee leh'iit) .iml housing 

subieet as to (u), (ft), (<) iiiul (</) to liidi.m 
j ie gislat 1011 

20 Adult elation of fixxl-stiifls .ind other 
aitiele'S 

27 Weights and me.isuK'S 

28 Polls, exee'jit such poifs as mav l>e 
deejLired bv the' Gove mol -(Je ne ral-ui-(\)uneil 
to be majoi ports 

2‘) inland v\aterwav’s,iii( hiding slupiung and 
navigation time on so lar as not deelaie'd hy th«* 
iJovi'inor-Gi'iieral-in-Coiineil to )>e umh'i control 
ot the (loverniiunt ol India, but subject .is 
regaids iiilaiiel sfi am vessi^ls to inland k'gisl.i- 
tion 

Id I’obee, otbi'V than the jiinsdietion and 
cost ot railway jioliee 

‘Jl Misce'llane'ous m.itteis — 

(f/) regulation ol be'timg and gambling , 

(ft) pieve'ntion of eriieltv to animals , 

(<) plot ('ct ion of wild birds and animals, 

(d) contiol of poi‘,ons, subje'cl to Indian 
legislation , 

(c) contiol of motor vehicles, subject to 
Indian legislation as re'gards licenses valid 
throughout British India , and 

(f) contiol of dramatic peiformances, and 
cinem.itogiaphs, subject in the ease ot tlie 
latter to Indian legislation m regard to U'rti- 
llcation 

32 Goritrol of newspapers, books and print. 
I ing presses, subject to Indian I«*gislation 
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5 ( oroiHTs 

Jl Ctmiin.il iixli.iii 1< ''i"- 

l.ltlOII 

Liir()j)(a]) \amaiu\, subject U) Jndiaji 

.U) ]»nsonH, pnsonrrs and reforniatone’-, 
subject to Jiuiian 1< jzisl.ition 

87 Pounds and cattle tre‘-pass 
Ti( asun* troM 

‘Id ’Museums (( \c< I't the Tndhin Arn-'dim 
IiMp(*rial ^^aT iMiisc uin .ind the \ letona M( in- 
ttioiial Calcutta), .ind /of)loKu.il jcaiden-' 

‘V)a f’loMiKial recoids and lil»ian<>s 

5d/> rmopian (cukImic- and bi-toii<aI 
nionunx id^ .utd iiKUtioiiab 
‘Id («<j\(‘Him< III Piess 

•11 Ciandiise and cj-ctious joi Indian and 
pro\ uieial h yi'^latuies 

Yiih‘ p<ira 7l» ol lomlh dis]>at(b and 
paia 2 oi llttb desjialdi 

12 Ib-mildion of nudual and otliei |)rolt s- 
Sional <|ualit)( alioiC' .uid st.indanh sub|(<t to 
Indian Icjiislal ion .ind pio\i‘'ion loi nudn.il 
edui <ii ion 

I ud( 1 llus lit-ad Mill bill till .idinuii^lia- 
tion ol the ('\i''tin;' juoMiui.d MmIkmI 
lteuMstr.it ion Vets INiuei is nsined to tin 
Indian lejiisl.iluo in oidei to s<MMiie iiiidoi mil \ 
and m. lint, nil tin st.iudaids ol i)roles«.ioiial 
(jU.dilii .itioiis 

4 1 Contiol ol tin piiltlu siUNues, otlni 
than the All-Indian s(imhs s(i\iii<> \Mthin 
the pioMuee, siihjei 1 to Indi.iii li jj:»'’latiou 

44 Souieis ol proMiKi.il taxation not 
included under juiMioiis In.ids, win tin i {a) 
t.ixes included in tin' sdn'dule ot .idditioii.il 
]Uo\ UK i.il t.ixes 01 {!)) t.ix<‘s out-idi' this sehedule 
in the case <tl whidi tin' piior sanction ol tin 
(JoNcrnni-dein'rabiu-Ccutncil has been obtained 
to the necchMar\ lii^islation 

4.'» IlorroM iiin' of inone\ on the sole credit ot 
tin' proMiice subject to sucdi rules .is are made 
bv tin* ,Sccietar> of State in Council 

4(5 An\ luattii whidi, thouudi t.ilIiiiK uitlun 
an all-Tndia subji c t, is dcclaicd bv the doiernoi- 
<Jeneral-in-Ccmiuil to be of .1 nieielj local or 
pii\atc natuie Mithin the proMiice. 

Provincial Subjects for Transfer —Hie 

list of iiroMiicial Mibjec'ts for transtn is .is 
follows, the indented parasiiaphs Inuni? the 
doMrnmeiit ot India’s rciiiaiks — 

In all Vromnces 

bocal «n'll-govc'rnmcnt, that is to sav, mat- 
t( rs relatini; to the constitutuni and powers 
ot municipal corporations, impro\eiucnt trust-., 
district lioards, mining, boards ot health 
and otlur IocmI authoiitu's c'st.iblishc'd in the 
proMiiee tor purposi*s ol local sell- 
govoriunont cxcIusim* ot mattc'rs arising 
nndi'i the Cantonments Act 

The cpicstion of control, it anv, to l)c 
cxcrcisc'd o^('^ iKdic'cmen or watchnic'n by loc'.il 
authoiitics should be left to 1 h' ciotorminccl 


procincial legislation relating to local 
SI lt-go\» ininent 

Poiimls, win ic tin \ .'in in.inagi d b\ loc.il 
.uitlioiities. will come under loc.il sell- 
go \eriimcnt 

Medical administration, including hospi- 
tals, dispc'nsanes and asylums 

It will be noted th.at it is proposed to reserve 
“ Uc'gnlation ot medical and other piofis- 
sional (|uahiu*ations and standards,” and to 
make this m.ittcr subject to Indian legislation 
(/u/e ProMiicial last, item 42) 'I be administra- 
tion of the Medical llc'gistiation Acts will 
tbiis be rcscr^ccl, and tlu' ])owcr ot seeming 
nniionnitA ot standards will icmain with 
the Indian Icgislatmc' 

Piildic he.ilth and sanitation cif Mtal 
statistics Port (inaiantuic and inaiinc 
hosjutals, is an <iII-Jncha snbjc'ct 

Thc' Sanitary Dcnartmcnt will he rcsjionsi- 
bk toi thc compilation ot Mtal .statistics, 
but at pr('S( nt in most proMticcs will ha\c 
to rc h on th( serMccs ol othci dcjxirtnii nt s 
h»i tlu II c'o licit ion 
Ihlgnm.igcs AMtlun Ihitisb Indi.i 
Pllnlar^ and middle M'rnacnl.iT education 

It is suggc'stcd tbit thc (rovernor 
shall hi rccjuiiid to h.ivi* special regard 
to Certain interests in cdiic'ation (infc 
p.iragiaph (>7) 

Iv ALL T'UOVINC’KS rXOEPT 
I*ubh< Wcuks HU hull d undi 1 tlu follow ing 
lic.uls — 

(if) PioMiici.il buildings connccti'd with 
tr.inslciiid dcp.irt meats • 

(h) Jlo.ids bridges, terries, tunnels, roi'M'ways, 
c.uisewa\s and otlii'r me.ans ot eommiinieation 
othei tb.iii such .is .ire declared b^ the ftovcTiior- 
(ii nei.il-in-Council to be ol military importance, 

(c) TI.unw.‘^^s within munieiiinl areas 
In \i.i. pRCAiNcrs 

Vgiicnltiin , im hiding ri'seaieh institute's, 
ixiHiinunlal and di'inoiist ration l.irms, m- 
tiocliiition ot iMijiroM'd nu thods, provision 
toi agrunltmal idiu.ition prcdeetion against 
distnutive insi ets and pests and pre\ tuition 
ol jilant disc'asis 

CimI Vetc'rinaiv Dc'p.irtnu'iit, inrliuling 
pioMsion lor veterinaiv tr.iining, improvement 
ot stiuk and pn venticm ot .imnial dise.ises 

In ALL J^RoyiNCKs I.XCKPT ASSWl 

I’ isheiK'S 

In Assam the restrietive measmes t.iken tor 
till' jirotc'ction of hsh have been unpopular, and 
the administration of fisheries is c'losc'lv eon- 
neetc'd with the liand Hevc'nue Ik'partment. 

In all PRoyiNCFS 

Co-operative* Soeu'ties. 

In Bompay onlx'. 

Forests, including preserv airion of game 
therein. 
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'riu‘ cxistiiiR ]>()\\(*is of the (iio\('mor- 
(fonei.il in-Council imdoi the Forest Act 
>m 11 remain, 

and any provimial leKisUtion afTettmj’ them 
will he subject to pieviouK saiictioii * 

In all rilOVINC^hs KXCKIT ASsA^f 
Kxeise, that is to sa\ , th>‘ toiitrol of produc- 
tion, niunutactiire, iiossessiou, tiaiispoit, 
puiehasc and sale ot ahoholie liquor and in- 
toMcatin^ dnis's, and the lewinti ot e\use 
duties and Inense lees on oi in lelation to such i 
artnles, lint exeludintr, in the e.isc* ol opiiiin, 
(ontiol ot (ultn.ition, inaiuilai tuie and sale 
ioi export i 

With relereiu*( to the pi(»pt>sed Mstiution j 
of the puiposesloi whieli tin* ( Jo\( i ninent ol | 
India will exercisi* th(‘ii powtrto intdMUK* iii j 
tiansferred subjects (i Kh pal a 1 ot (In des- i 
jiatcli), th(‘ tollowinir junnts albetinji JOxcise I 
II (|uii( s|)( I i,il mention — | 

(1) 'rile powd ot the (ioNeimudit ot India | 
to sat(j,'uaid the ,idmnii'>tiation ot distoms 
ie\diue will inxolvi' power to contiol the 
iiKidence ot excise rcNeiiUi (0 on an\ 
liquor wliidi is lilvel> to eoinin ti dnectlx 
with importtd Inpioi and (o) on 
arti(l(' iinpoited into British India w huh is 
liabh' on iiniMirtation to the jiaynidit ol 
distoius dutj 

(2) With iiijaid to piovimial .uMoii 

lestiK tiiijr till intiodiK turn into a pioMim ol j 
ixdsable aitichs the position will In 1 

as lollowb — , 


The (tovcriiment of India will be entitled 
to intiTvene, in the ease ot (‘xci-able 
article iini>oT*ed Iroin outside British India, to 
protect their custom duties, and, in the case ot 
excisable ai tides in transit lioin or to other 
imiMiiccs, territories and States ol India, toi 
the purjKiso ot piotectimi the mteiests ol sueh 
othei pioMnces, ten dories or Stati's 

(5) 'rile (i<»\ei nment ot India will be en- 
titled to intei\ene in matleis .illednm the 
siipidv ol ( xiisalde ailii Its to Ills M.ijeslx s 
loiees 

In Madias and Boml^d Lxi ise, S.ill and 
('nstoiiis aiediall with nmld .i iiinlied s\s- 
tem ol admuiisliation .salt and Ciistonis au 
all- Inilia snbjeds .mil tin quest ion ol makinj^ 
aii.inddnents loi the si paiati .niiniiiis 
trat ion o! tbesi siibjuts wlan <bi ti.iieid ol 
Mxi isi l.iki's eltei I will b( i on Mdi I ed l>X tile 
do\d ninent Ol India 

I N \LL Pl{0\ IM'I S 
111 ^ist 1 at ion ot (bids and doi n iin nt-' 
J{(‘di'>tiatu>n ol 1)11 ttis, di aliis and maiiia;.{es 
rife note to item *21, pioMiiii.iI list 
1<« litrions and i b.intabli i ndow nii nf s 
Adnlti lation ol toodstiiMs and ollni .ulidis 
eiulils and mi asures 

■'Misi nms ((X(el)t the Indian Museum, the 
Imjiiiial \\<(i Miis( nil) and the Nidona Memo- 
lal, t'aUuUa) and ZoologU-al tiauleiis 
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rile releieiiei ot tile (lOxeiiiment ot Indi.i 
Bill to a Sekel ('omnultet ot both Houses, 
11 eiminieiided ni the course ot tlie seeoiul 
II adiim debate in the House ot Commons bv the 
sicietarx ot State, was torm.dlx made in both 
Ch.unlH'is eaih in .Inl\, IMIO, .ind attei dis- 
iussin<i iiroiedniu in pinate and In aunt; a 
''tateineiit tioiii the India Ollict , the Comniitti e 
bi !d then tirst jmblii sdtimron luth Juh 'I'lii 
si lection toi the chan maiisliip ot so stiont; and 
iiiijmtial a peel .is the Karl ot Si Iboine w.is 
ill rall> approxed, .and thoimh eiiticisnis 
uin heard trom some qii.uteis ot the pnseme 
on the (Joiuinittu ol iKitli Ml Montanu .ind 
til'' l^arhaiiieiitarv Jaeiiti'ii.irit, hold Sinh.i, 
questions addressed to tlw SjKMker showid 
that the presence ot two Ministeis on siidi a 
'oiiiniittH'e thomih unusual was not without 
pieiedent 'I'he other memlnTs of the Commit 
<*e — 7 iK'in*; chosen Ironi (.idi House — wvie 
thi Duke ot NorthiimlxTlaniJ, the Maiqiiiss 
ot Crexve, Viscount Midleton, Tjird ishnahm, 
• '^•rd bxdeiilum, Mr 'J' J Bennett, Sii Henry 
t Liik, Major Ormshx -Core, Sii D M.idean, 
'^'1 .1 1) llees, and Mr Bin Spoor Sii Donald 
M idean snhseqncntlx resnriuil and his plaie 
" IS taken hv Mr K 1) 4rlanih 
The Committee Tiuisued thin task with 
"but as&iduity, rccbixmg and actiii^' upon tho 


speiiaJ autliontx ol hotli Houses to sit dniiii!; 
the summei ricess M.inv Indian deputations 
went to London to lax doeiinieiits hi'ioie the 
CommiUec and teiiiiir iMilenu In all 70 
witnesses wen he.inl, somi tiini s in cuonps 
ol two or thn e at .i linn , but iisu.illv si'jiai.itelv, 
and till' Mmutis ol J-iMiliniT i xteiiil to ,7Sl 
doseix' piinteil loolscap p.i^i s 'I’hi woik of 
imblii examination ended on Odobi i I."), and 
till snb-.('qiii nt f)nv.it(‘ ddibi i.itions, wuspi nded 
on two oei.isioiis toi ])ii|)aiin« oi leMsinj; 
the diatt 11 )»oit, ended on 17tli No\embei 
J'lie ilepoit was issued two d.ivs I.itel, .is .i 
White p.i|>ii, ,iM onip.inn d l)X tin Bill us 
amended and Vols II .mil 111 (Minutes 
ot KMdeiice, Appi ndices, Xi). ‘20 t) 

Immeiisi impoit.inie attadies to the Bepoit, 
tor siiiie till Bill lan be littli inon than a 
li.imewoik it thill is to be due flexibility and 
ad.ijitation in tin new Indian constitution, 
it ina\ In icKaideil as an inti !;i.il p.irt of India’s 
new Cbiitii 'L'be i xtent to which the iieom- 
imndatioijs .mil int, rpn t.dions aie acrepted 
will toim .III authoiitatixe staml.ud ot the 
intentions ol Paihanieiit m lei^aid hi tho ili'taih 
.mil pi.Ktii.il woikim; ot tin* m w Con- 
stitution 'Tin x^ lesolxe doubt-., re.il or men ly 
.irgumeiitatixv, as to tin policy ol iMili.uiient, 
and by including the limiting as well as tlic 
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f>perative sentences of the pronouncement of 
20th August, 1917, in the preamble to the Bill, 
thev demonstrate tliat the responsibility for 
deciding the further stages in the journey 
1 iidia has been started upon rests on Parlia- 
nicnt alone, “ and that it cannot share this 
responsibility with, much less delegate it to, 
the newly elected legislatures of India ’* 

The rewimmendations and aeconii)anying 
icviHcd Bill were received in the most diverse 
(|uartei*s as marking distinct impniveincnts 
on the measure as read a second time in the 
Commons Then general elTeet is to simplify 
the machinery, while materially enlarging the 


reality, of this first instalment towards the goal 
of giving India an autonomous system com- 
parable with those posse-ssed by the selt- 
govemmg Dommions They also develop 
tile ideal of fixing responsibility wlierc it actually 
resides, mstead of covenng it up by elaborate 
devices Stress is laid upon the importance ol 
the Governor fostermg in evciy way free con- 
sultation between the two halves ot Ins Govern- 
ment viithout obscuring their separate dis- 
tinctive lesponsibilities In many ways the 
dangers of liietioii and deadlock arising from 
the original scheme are mitigated, while the 
reality ot gi owing degrees of autonomy is more 
clearly defined. 


SUMMARY OF TBE REPORT. 


'J’he mam leeommendatioiis of the Comniittcc’s 
lepoit wcic otllcially sumniaiihed a^' follows — 

(1) The Committee endorse the general 
■'Chenie ot the Bill as an accurate int(‘rpretation 
of the amionnceinent of the 20th ot August, 
1917, and are of the opinion, after considering 
all the suggested alternatives, that the partition 
of the domain ol provincial goveinimnt into 
two fields, with the conseqmnt division of 
reBjionsibility, is the best v\ay ot giving effect 
to the spirit of the declared policy ol Go vein - 
1 1 lent. 

(2) While lay inc great stress on the necessity 
ot clearly demarcating and fixing the respon- 
sibility of each half of the ( xeeiitive for its own 
'"pheie, the Committee regard it as ol the highest 
importance lliat the (Jovemor should loster 
tlic habit of free eoiisulhition bi'twien Indh 
halves and that he should insist upon it in all 
important matters ol common uitcrest 

(.‘1) The Committee helieve tJint the revised 
Bill secures to tlie Gov’ernor-in-(’ounciI on the 
one hand, and to the Government of India on 
the other, the possession ot unquestioned means 
of discharging their respective responsibilities 
to Parliament, the maintenance ot winch, 
('xcept in so fai as they are leleascd from that 
lesponsibility by tht> chaiigi’S made under the 
Bill, the Committee ri'gard as an essential 
Icaturc of the policy ol 11 is Majesty Go- 
vernment. 

(4) The Coiiiimttee iccomnieiul the im- 
mediahi constitution of a Standing Joint 
(’omniittec ol both Houses for the juirpose of 
securing closer Parhamimtarv touch with 
Indian nllairs One ot the most important 
points on which consultation with this Com- 
mittee will he required is for the examination 
ot draft niles under the Bill and for tin* exa- 
mination of the first rules. They recommend 
that the jiresent Committee should be rc- 
apiiomtcd. 

(f>) The scheme of the Bill, wluch leaves 
much to Im' cained out by rules, is endorsed 
as necessary and right. From tins point the 
order of the recommendations follows for the 
most part the arrangement of the revised Bill 
The whole of the amiounccmcnt is included in 


the pieamble in order to dissipate doubts as 
to the authority of the diifeicut paits. 

(9) Functions Committees —The hsts ol 
subjects as ri'viscd after consultation at the 
India Oflice and put m as evidence by Mi 
Fecthaiii are acci'pted I’his involves tin 
recoin mi'iidatiou that the whole oi cdueation 
Bubj(‘(t to ri'ScivatioriH about Universities and 
the developnii'iit of industries, should he trans- 
ferred subjects 

(7) Kiilch for Allocation of Bevenuc 

iK'twcen the two halvi*s of Government — ^TTii' 
(Jomimttie do not endorsi' the suggested sc- 
j>aratioii ot the soiucis ot revenue, but ri.eom- 
meiid that the Governor be cmpowt'red it tin 
joint jiurse is loniul to piodute friction at any 
time to make an allocation of a definite pio- 
poition ol the ii vi'iim* and balances to contimn 
in lorce lor at least the wlmle lili* of the existing 
Ut'gislative Council If tlu* Governor requiies 
assistance m making the allocations, be should 
1 k‘ allowed at lus discietion to reier the mattei 
for decision to an authority to be uppomted 
I bv the (lOVernor-tJeneral Until a mutual 
I agieeinent bctwi’eii l)oth halves of the Govern- 
ment has been reached, or until the allocation 
has been made by the (Jovemor, thi‘ total 
provision ot the dillcreiit heads of expciidituie 
in the proviiKial budgets of the preeeduig 
financial year is to hold good 

(8) There is no cause at jircscnt for disturh- 
j ing the ixibting relations between thi* l/ocal 
' (Jovtniment of India and the Secretaiy ot 
i Stale The question whether and in what man- 
ner Local Governments should correspond with 
the Si'crctarv ot Statt' should he left to the 
lattei to decide Now intervention by the 
Govemnient ol India in provincial matters will 
requiie a corresponding change in the Secretary 
of State’s control India is not yet ripe for a 
Federal system, and whili' an extensive dele- 
gation to the I'rovmcial Governments of some 
of the powers and duties now in the hands of 
the Government of India is essential, the Central 
Government cannot ho relegated to the functions 
of men' inspection and advice. 

(9) Relations of Governor and Minis- 
ters. — ^JUmisters will have the option of resigning 
if their advice is not accepte^c by the Governor, 
and the Governor will have the right of dismiss- 
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ing a Minister whose policy he believes lo 
he seriously wrong, or out of accord with the 
^lev^s of the Txjgislatiire Tf the Govcmoi 
r('Sort» to dissolution to find now Alinisteis, tin 
Coiinuittcc hope that he will bo able to accept 1 
file View of the neiv ]\Iinistcrs rogardng the 
issue which forced the dissolution The Minis- 
ters will certainly be at least two in number in 
every province, and the fact that they un- 
doubtedly will act together has been recognised 
and provided for as a desirable position The 
(Governor should never hesitate to point out 
to his Ministers what he tlunks is the right 
course, or to warn them if he thinks their pro- 
])osed course is wrong, but if the Ministers 
decide not to adopt his adviei* tiio Governor 
should ordinarily allow the Ministers to have 
their way Mistakes will doubtless follow but 
lliey will bring experience Tlio status of 
Ministers should be similar to that ot a membci 
ol the Executive Council. 

( 10 ) Normally the Executive Couiieil is 
f'XPt'cted to consist of two membeis If in any 1 
<ase the Couneil includes two members of the 
('ivil Service, ncitlu^r of whom is an Indian, the 
Coniinittoo think it should also include two 
uoii-olhcial Indians 

(11) Franchise Recommendations — ^TI k' 
following reconimcndationb relate to the 
J 'runcluse Eeports — 

(ft) The Government of India to adjust th(' 
allofMtion of 6 ('ats so as to Hccuri' a larger 
leprescntation ot the rural population, as ’ 
distinct from the urban and a better repre- 
sc'iitation of th(‘ urban wage-carmiig classes, | 
and an cITort should h<‘ made to remedy as 
far as possible the disparity b(*tw('cn the size 
ol tlie electorates in the dilterent provmccs 
'Hie adjustment, how^ev'er, must m all cas(‘s 
be by increasing and not by diminishing, the 
leprescntation already proposed l>y the bouth- 
iurough lleport. 

(h) Depicssed Classes — Tile Govcimneiit of 
India should be instructed after consultation 
with the Local Governments to provide a 
larger share of real representation by nomi- 
nation, having regard to the iiumlioi m each 
l)rovince, to increase and not to dimiULsh the 
U(‘iieral electorate, and the nominees are to 
.'h‘ taken it suitable, and if not otherwise 
available from the ranks ot tho public sei vices, 
without thereby increasing the prescribed ratio 
"t oilicial members. 

(c) The non-Brahrnins m Madras miibt be 
provided with separate representation by 
iiK'ans of the reservation of seats The 
brahmins and non-Brahmins to be invited to 
.settle the number of scats to be resi'rved and 
Cie method of reservation, and failing an 
‘^giecmcnt a decision to be made by an arbi- 
trator appomted by the Government of India. 

‘ (d) The Mahrattas in Bombay arc recom- 
mended for a similar treatment 

((') Tho Electoral Rules to be so framed 
that if any Provmcial Legislative Council 
'lecidos by a rtaioliitioii m favour of women s 
tiunchise, woineuii^hould bu put on the register 
‘d tliat provinc(‘. 


(/) With the one exception named in the 
preceding head the franchise not to be altered 
loi the first “^en >ears and Legislative Councils 
l»e mi.ible lo malu* alteiatioiis, 

(»/) 'Jlic s|»ocul lepieseiitation oJ landlioldeis 
in Uic piovmcts to be reconsidered liy tb(‘ 
(Jov« riimeiit ot hidu m consultation VMlh 
tile local Goverimieiits 

(/t) The f ram his e for University scats to 
lie extended to all gradiiatrs of over seven 
years* standmg 

(/) Eiiroi>t.‘,an representation is accepted 
ixeeptfor Bengal The Government of India 
sJiould consider with tli(‘ Bengal (Jovenimenl 
its readjust mi’iit 111 tliat provmei' 

(y) The eligibility ol the rules and sub- 
jeits (»t Native States to Note or stand toi 
election to Ik' si'ltleil tor eai li pioviiici' l»N 
the lotal Goveriimeiil 

(A) DisimsHsil fiom GoNirniiieiit seivice not 
lo b(' a disqualiticaliou tor election, hut a 
uimuial conviction mvohing a siuitciue ol 
iiioi(‘ than MV months’ imprisonnieiit to dis- 
qualifv toi live vears from tlu* ilati ol tlii‘ 
expirj ol till suiteiice 

(/) The Fr.mthiso Committee’s proposal for 
a rcsidi'iitial qiialilu ation and the maintenance 
ol tlu JaicknoNv (Jomiiact is endorsed 

V a) The Comiiiltteo advise tlie full I'Xplora- 
lioii of the pimcipl(‘ ot firoportioiial roprcsiuit- 
atum with a view to its coiisidiTat 1011 by a 
Statutoiy ('omiuLSsion. 

(//) A complete and stringent Corrupt 
rjatiices Act to be passed and broiiglit into 
opciation belore the ftrst elections 

(J 2 ) Great importance is attached to tlie 
question of tlio selection of tlic first Presidents 
of the L(‘gislative Councils and to the ncci*s- 
sitv ot iml>umg tlie (Councils from the start 
with the spiiit and eonvcutioii ot J'ailiarnen- 
taiy piuccdure 

( 1 ‘ 5 ) Voting the Provincial Budget — When 
the Council icduei*, or tail to vote a Budget 
demand, for a transferred subject, tlie Com- 
mittee consider the Governor will lie justilled 
it so advised h\ ins Mmisters, in re-submitting 
the vote to th(‘ Council for the purpose of re- 
viewing th<‘ decibioii The Governor’s power ot 
the restoration of 1 educed reserved votes must 
be regarded as real and Its exeicise is not 
arbitrary. All jiroposals for taxation should be 
cousidi'red and agreed upon by both halves of 
the Government before submission to the 
Legislative Count il 

( 14 ) Tho Committee reject the Grand Com- 
mittee Procedure as failing in a crisis to secure 
the object in view and as perpetuating the dis- 
advantages of the official Mor. The responsibi- 
lity for reserved legislation is with tto Qover- 
iior-in -Council, and no adv-antage is gained by 
atttunpting to conceal this The Oovemor'.'i 
powei is to he exercised only after opjxirtnnitj 
for full discussion in tin* Legislature, and the 
Standing Committee of ParUament should he 
specially consulted on acts of this kind hy the 
Seci«*tary of Stite. 
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(!•'>) Indian Legislature. — The schonic of the 
Jloport and the oiiirinal Jiill for the operation 
til tilt' Coniitii of State is rejected |or ninth the 
saiiM ri'ason as is tin iJiantl Cominitltr 'I’he 
('t)iintil t)f State is to Ik toiistituted as a tine 
levisinji ('hamber tnini the start The I'ran- 
chise ronunittt‘t'’s prtiposal for election tti the 
Connoil t)f Statr m rt'H'ctctl, and (ioM'rnnient is 
to be instnutetl to proyiosi' a ditlerent system im- 
inetliat(‘hto b(' elaboiated Ix'tore tht' inan^nra- 
tion ol the new etiiistitntum of the Ja*mslati\c 
Assembly 'I'ht Mews in parauraph ‘P) of the 
Franchise Despatch me indorsed, and the (iO\- 
einim'iit ol India is to bt' instruettd to propose 
a b(*t ter scheme tif 1 1< t.titin at the t'arht'st pos- 
sible moment 

(1(>) The first PresuU nt ol the L(*fiislati\e 
Assembh shoultl be tpiablled bv t KlKTienee of 
the House of dommons and knowledue ol Par- 
liamt'iitary proecthin and shoiiltl hi' chosi'ii 
with a Mew to till' influence which he nia\ be 
« xiK'cted to e\( rt on the whole ol Pailiamtii- 
tar\ plot ('time m India 

(17) 'I'he \otinii ol the Indian Jludjit t is not 
introduced as t'stablislmn: an\ measure ot les- 
jionsible (loveinnu nt in th(' Central \tlinmistra- 
tion, and tlu' powi'r td the (lo\eriior-(teneral 
to disn'jjaid ad\(ise ^ol('s is to be undeistood 
to b(' leal and int('inh*d to be used it and when 
iK'Ci'ssan 'I’Ik' claiisi' is yi.issitl on the iintlei- 
standiiiK that the Assembh will be leasonably 
It piesentntnc in ehaiaeter and dneeth electid 

(hs) The (V)mmitte(' n eommentl tint in 
luture not less than thret membeis ol the 
CoNt'inoi-Cenerars tA'ceiitiVe Council should be 
Indians 

(lb) All tests of the India Office J»ot Ijcing 
tiKoiuN eharyes should be placetl on tlu llri- 
iish estimates 

(20) The Council tit liitlia i-. it'tained with- 
out cham?e in its statutou posititin with all 
its adNaiitiifies ol trathtion and authoritx, but 
a le-adjustment tit work is desiiabU so as to 
punide a less iijiid pioeedure and to eiiabk' the 
hitiotiuetion ot the iioitlolio sNstem tti be iiiatle 
More Indians shoultl bo introducetl, and the 
peritid ol tenure ol tilbee should bt' reduted tti 
live \ears with this tibjett in Mew anti in order 
to secure a continual flow ol Iresh experience 
litiin India 

(21) Nti statutorv chaiifje in the relations 1 h*- 
tweeii the (lovernment of India and the Setre- 
tarv of Statt' is possibli* so lonji as the ftiinier 
remains whtilh responsible to rarlianient but 
tli(‘ etiineiitioiis }io\erninfi these rtlatioiis may 
Ik' wiseh motlilied to iiu'et the fresh circuni- 
shinces caused b\ a larjit' elech'ti majority iii the 
D'nislathe Assembh. 'riius the Hecretaiy of 
State, in thet'xertise ot his lesyninsibility to 
J»ailianient, which he cannot delegate, inay rca- 
sonabh consider that oiih m exceptional tir- 
cunist.inees shtniltl he be called on to niter\ene 
m mattc'rs ol purely Indian int( rest m which 
the Coyernment ot India and the Indian Jx'His- 
lature an* in agreement A particular instance 
of this convention would Ik* tariff arrange- 
ments. I'iscal autonomy cannot be guarantt*ed 
by Statnh* without the unconstitutional result 
of limiting the ultimate control bv Parliament 
of the Crown’s power of veto It can only l)e 
assurt'd by the acknowledgment ot a con\en- 
tion that the Secretary of State should so far 
ns possible, abstain from intcr\ention in fiscal 


matters when the Government of India and 
the Indian Legislature agree and should only 
inb'ivene to s.ifi'guard the international obliga- 
tions ot the Fmpire oi aii\ fiscal .irraiigcmeiits 
within the Lnipne to which Ills Majesty’s 
(fovciiimeut is a paity The relations between 
the Secretary of State and the local (toverii- 
iiu'nts as regards intervention in respect of 
reser\ed subjects of purely provincial int(>r(‘s.t 
should be go^e^ned b\ similar principles Over 
transferred provincial subjects the control of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
ot State should be confined to the limits de- 
fined under clause 13 of the Bill 

22 The Public Services changes made 
III part 14 ot the Bill indicab' g('iierall> the 
Coinmitte('*s views on this matter It there 
aie menilK'rs ot a serviei whose doubts as to 
tli( ehangi's to lx* iii.idi* an* so d(*eplv root(*d 
that thf'v f('(l thi'v cannot iis(*fiillv endeavour 
to take jiait, tlu' Conimitt('<* tlimk it would be 
fair it possible to olti'i them an I'qnivak'iit 
(ao'ci (‘Isewliore oi. as a last ri*sort. 
that thev should Ik* allowed to retiie on 
such pt'iision as tlu* Secictary ol State may 
consult r suitable to the length of service 

32 Tile appointment of a Statutory Com- 
mission at the end of ten vears is endorsed. 
The Comimssion should intlude the Govern- 
nu'nf ot India in tlie scope of the <*nqnirv, and 
consider gi'iierallv what further adv^anee can 
Ik* made Meanwhile no substantive changes 
should Ik intiotliiei'd. 

24 The Coiimiittee do not advisi' th(* mtlii- 
sioii ot Burma la tlu' seopt* ot the sihemt*, 
and whilt' not doubting that tin* Burmesi* 
havi diservid and should ueiive an an.ilogous 
(’oust it lit ion, th(*v are impn'ssed with thi* 
essential dilleieiices bi'twi'(‘ii Burma and 
India 

2 ) Tlv* institution of Standing Commit- 
tees a‘' a gi'iK'ial rule m Provinces is strong- 
Iv re( ominemh'd, and in smh di'partmeiits 
of the (toverimient of India as the Governor- 
G(‘U(*ial m.iv di'Cide. 

20 'I’he primijiles governing the revision 
ot .iss(*ssm{'nl ot Land Revenue should 
Ik* liroiight under tlosi'r ii'gulatioii bv statute 
us soon as jiossible as jiart ot a general yxiliey , 
Imngiiig within tlu* jmrv’U'w of l(*gislatioii 
tile iniiKisition ot new burdens 

27 TmpoitaiiK* is attaeh(*d to Sir IMiehae 
Sadler’s recoin men dation.s of Education Boards 
and the Gommittec hope that Ministers will 
s('t till 11 vN.iv to tonstitub* them from tlu* 
outset Thi* advisability of creating Local 
Goveninu'iit departments in every Province* 
is also cxnnmended to Ministers 

'Phe policy endorsed in paragraph 326 of 
the Joint lleport is strongly endorsed. In 
conclusion the Committee repudiate any 
suggestion tliat the changes made by the Bill 
iinpl> any condemnation of the present system 
of Goveniment in India The pn*sent form 
of Government arises out of the fact tliat 
Parliament has held the Government of India 
responsible to itself for every action ; and 
that there has hitherto been no constitutional 
Self-Government efiort. 'J’he w’elfarti of the 
masses of the peoplas of India has evoryw’hcre 
and alwaj'S been the spirit oh Government. 
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THE BILL PASSED. 


'I'Ih liill, ' «Uiuiid(d 1>\ thi' I . 

Ni.is iiitrodiu'i. il 111 tile lloii'^e ol ('onimons 
\Mthoiit dela-s and became laA\, vith seMTal 
fcliiiht alteration'^ as the re>.nlt ot (ritieisni'^ 
made during the couise ot the debate, betoie 
rarliarnent wu'^ inorogued In the speech 
from the throne at the time of the jirorogation 
His MaJest^ reforied to th(‘ iiiea'=inre m tht 
tollon mg terms — A measiiK' nheii maiks 
the first stage in the di velopnieiit of re«^|K^nslble 


goMinmod m huli.i his buonu law, and i 
leh oil all .M\ Sul>iLef‘. (o woik togi ther loi 
its smiess In ,i J’roi lamation which 1 am 
aildressing to M\ Vieerov and to the Trinces 
•ind J’eopli ol India, 1 am e\piessing ]Mv hope 
that haimoniou" ]>olitieal hie will be steadily 
hiiilt up on the toiimkitioiis thus l.iid, and 
1 am annouming intent ton ot snitlmg ^Iv 
Son the Prinei ot NV.ilt*s to India to inaiigiiiate 
the new t’on-'titiitioii " 


THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 


Ills Majesty was at th(‘ same time ]>l(‘as(Ml 
to eaus(‘ the lollowmg I’km lam.ition to be 
issU(‘d with the signilieation ol tiu Uo\.d Assi nt 
to the (fO\ernna‘nt ol Indi.i A(t, l{il<) 

(;K0HHE Tilt: FIITII H\ th< Uiaee 
of Hod ot the Vniti'd Ivingdom ot Hii'at Hritain 
<ind jKdand, and oi tin Hiittsh Doniuiioiis 
beyond the Seas, King, Ihtiiidii ot tin 1 aith 
j:uiiieroi ot India 

To ISlv VieeroN and (Jo\('inor-<Ji lu lal, to the 
1‘iinees oi the Indian Stati's, and to .ill Ah 
snbjeits in liidi.i, ol wha1so(\(i laee 01 (Kid, 
Hreeting 

1 Another eiiodi has been iiauhed to-da\ in 
the annals ot India 1 have given M\ Jlojal 
Assent to an Act which will take its plate 
among the great liLstoric nieasuies jussed 
b> the J’arliaineiit ot this Jlt'alni tor tin* better 
government ot India and the greatei ecnitmt- 
meiit ot her pt'ople The Acts ot 177 i and 1784 
were designed to establish a legukir sv'.tmn ol 
administration and justiei under the Honourable 
Kast India C!oiiipaii\. The A(f ol tSJi oiM'iied 
the door for Indians to public olhee and einplov- 
nieiit The Act ot 1858 transterried the admini- 
stration from the Company to tlie Ciowii, and 
laid the found.itions ot the iniblic hli which 
exists m India to-da^ The Act ot IMOI sowed 
the seed ot represi'iitatiM' institutions, ,iiid the 
seed was (juic kened into hli by the Act ot hMld 
'Jhe Act which has now become law entrusts 
(leetecl representatives of the people vcith a 
deilnitc* share m the government and points the 
wav to lull respmisible governiniiit hereattei 
II, as 1 confi(lentl> hope, the jioliev whidi this j 
Act maiigurat-es should achieve its puT]K>se, the 
results will be momentous in the storv ot human 
progress ; and it is timely and lltting that I 
should invite* you to-day to consuhT the past 
and to join me m My hopes of the future. 

2 Ever since the welf.ire of India was con- 
Aded to Us, it has been held as a sacred tru-.! 
by Our Koyal House and Line In 1858 Queen 
Victoria, of revered memory, solemnly declared 
Herself liound to Her Indian subjects by the 
i'ame obligations of duty as to all Her other 
subjects ; and She assured to them religious 
freedom and the equal and impartial protection 
of the Law. In His mt^ssagi; to the Indian 
lieople in 1903, ^ly dear Father, King Edward 


VI I, .iimiiuiK 1 (1 Ills (It ti'rmimil loll to nuiuitaui 
iinimpaiiid tie nime piimipli'S ol Jmm.nie 
ami (((Uilablt admiiii'^tial 1011 \g.im, in lii-< 
Piotlamatioii ol |')().s lit ituiwed the U'^siii- 
au(t‘s wlmh had In eii giviiv 5(1 vtais bt Uue. and 
‘'iiivevid iho piogie^s wlmh Hu v had inspiu'd 
On Mv \( < t -^sion It) till' 1 hione m l‘) 10 . I sent a 
iiie*'S.ige It) lilt I’liiKis and ptoples oi India, 
aiknowledgmg tin 11 iovallv ainl then homage, 

I and piomi'iiig that tin piospuitv and happi- 
inss ol hicba h )iil(l alwavs bi to Me ol the 
biglu^t mtiic't and com < in In the lollowmg 
ve.ii I vivibtl India with Hie (Jm t n- KmpK'ss 
and lesliljid Mv svmi).dhy loi In 1 peoiili* 
and Mv (h'siit loi tin 11 w( llhi mg 

*5 While thes(* an* the sent iimuits ol alh'i- 
tioii and devotion by whieb I and Mv pK*- 
dec(‘ssois have Inn n animati'd, the J*ailia- 
nieiit and tin* jn ojik* ot tins Ilealm and Mv 
o (heels in Iiiilui liavi heeii eqiiallv zealous ioi 
tin* moral advaiieeiiif nt of India We Iiavt* 
(‘udiavouied to givi* to her jX'Ople the manv 
blessings wliKh i’lov id( nee lias bi'stowed ujxm 
oursdves but then* is om* gitt whiili vet 
reiiiaiiis, and without which the ju ogress ot the 
(oiintiv (.innot hi eonsiinimated — the light ol a 
1 lu 1 p< ofile to diie< t lier alfaiis and s.iteguaid hei 
intensts Tin dt tern e ot Indi.i against toreign 
aggiession is a duty ol « ommon I in penal interest 
and piid(‘ '1 in (‘oiitiol ol ln*r (Ioiik'sIk eone<‘rns 
is .1 jxirdeii wlmh Indi.i mav legitimately aspiie 
to take upon lu i own shouldeis 'I'hc* huidi'ii is 
too Inavv to l« home in tull until tinu* and 
( \p( IK me hav( biought tin m ( t'ssai v strength , 
! hut oppoitUMitv will now lx giv< n Joi (‘xperieme 
to glow and toi k sjxmsihilit v to imiiasi* with 
tin (apadtv tor its tulfllriu nt 

4 I have watched with unciei standing and 
sjuipatliv tin* glow mg cbsire ol My Indian 
jH'ople tor r< pK's( ntative institutions Start- 
ing tiom small Ixginmrigs, this ambition has 
steadily dr( ngtheried its hold upon the intelli- 
geiiw* ot the ( ountrv It has pursued its cours(‘ 
along ecmstitutional channels with sincerity and 
courage It has suivivi'd the discredit which at 
tunes and m ])lat('s lawli'ss men sought to east 
upon It hv acts ot violence committed under the 
guise of patriotism It has been stirred to more 
vigorous hie by the id(‘ais for which the Hiitish 
Commonwealth fought in the Cri'at War, and it 
claims support in the part which India has taken 
iu our common struggles, anxieties and victories. 
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The Roval Prod amcit ion. 


In tnitli, th(‘ dcHire aft-er politi(;al responsibility 
has its source at the root of the British connec- 
tion with India It has sprung inevitably from the 
ilooper and wider studu s of human thought and 
history which that connexion has oix'ued to the 
Indian iieoplo Without it the work of the 
British in India would have been incomplete 
It was therefore witli a wise judgment that the 
beginnings of representative institutions were 
laid many years ago Their scope has betm 
extended stage by stage until there now lies 
before us a definite step on the road to lespon- 
sible government 

5. With the sani<* symputliy and with re- 
doubled interest I shall w'utch the jjrogress 
along this road I’he path will not 1 m‘ easy, 
and in the march towaids tlu* goal there will 
1)6 need of perse\eranee and ot inntiial for- 
bearance betwi'en all sections and laees ot My 
jieople in India J am confident that those high 
qualities will be fortheonung I rely on the 
new popular assem bin's fo interpiet wi'^elv the 
wishes of those whom they repn'sent, and not 
to forget th<' inteiests of the massi's who 
ejinnot yet be admith'd to t!i<' franchise 
1 rely on the leadc'ra of the peojile, the Ministt'rs 
of the future, to face r('si)()nsibilitv and endure 
misrepresentation, to sacrifice much for the com- 
mon interest of the State, ri'iiic inhering that true 
patriotism transcends jiarty and eommmial 
boundaries, and while lotauiing the (onlUleiiee 
of the legislatures to co-opi'rat/C with l^Ey otlicers 
for the eommon good in sinking unessential 
dllTeronees and m maintaining the essential 
standards of a just and geneious government 
Equally do 1 lely upon INly ollueia to respect 
their new colh'agues and to work with them in 
harmony and kindliness to assist tin* jieople 
and their rcpresentatiyi's in an oideilv advance 
towards free institutions , and to had in these 
new tasks a fresh opportuntity to fulHl, as 111 the 
past, their highest purpose ot faithful serMcc to 
My people 

6 It is My earuest desiic at this time that, 
so far as jKis&ible, any tiace ot bitti'rncss 
hetween My people and those who are respon- 
sible tor IMv government should be oblitciated 
JH tiiosc who, 111 then eagerness for political 


progress, have broken the law in the past res 
pcct it in the future. Let it become possible 
for those who are charged with the maintenance 
of peaceful and orderly government to forget 
the extravagances which they have had to curb. 
A new era is opening. Let it begin w ith a com- 
mon dcteriTimation among ]My people and My 
officers to work together for a common purpose 
I theiefore direct My Viceroy to exercise, in 
M> name and on My belialf, My Royal clemency 
to pohtical offenders, in the fullest measure 
which in his judgment is compatible with 
the public safety. I desire him to extend it, 
on this condition, to persons who, for offences 
against the State or under any special or cin- 
ergeney K'gislation, arc suffering imprison- 
ment or restrictions upon their liberty I trust 
that this k'niency will be jiistiffed by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits, and that all 
ftfv subjects will so demean themselves as to 
render it iinn(‘e('Si.ary to cnloicc the laws for such 
oilenex's hereaftei 

7 Simultaneously with the new constitu- 
tion Hi British India, T have gladly assented 
to the establishment of a (Jliambcr of J^rlnces 
I trust that its counsels may be fruitful of 
lasting good to the rnnees and States them- 
selv^cs, mav advance the interests w’hieh are 
common to her ti'rntories and to British India, 
and may he to the adv'antage of the Empire as 
a whok 1 tak(' the occasion again to assure 
th(' Brinec'S ot India ol My determination evei 
to maintain nnimpaued tlu'ir piivileges, rights 
and dignities. 

8 It IS My intc'ntion to s<*nd My dear sou, 
the rnnee of Walcjs, to India next winter to 
inaugurate on My behalf the new Chamber ot 
I’linces and the new constitution in British 
India Slay he thid mutual goodwill and con- 
lidi'iiee prevailing among those on whom will 
rest the future service of the country, so that 
success may crow 11 tlieir labours and progressive 
eiihghtciiuicut attend their administration And 
with all My people I prav to Almighty God that 
by Ills wisdom and under His guidance India 
ma> be led to gi eater prosperity and content- 
ment, and ma> grow to the fullness of political 
freedom. 


GEOllGE, It. I, 
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The Indian National Congress. 


The following record of the early work of . 
the Congress is written by the Hon. Sir Dlnsha 
VVacha: — The Congress was practically founded 
m 1885 by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a 
letired n: ember of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
M P., whose radicalism 19 so well known 
and who w’as one of the chief advocates of 
Retrenchment and Heforni in the House of 
Commons in the forti 3 s or fifties. Mr. Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service. In his 
vounger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
ICtawah, be had rendered invaluable serMce in 
quelling the Mutiny in its incipient stage For 
this service ho was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant. He retired 
fioin the service in 1883 after havmg honour- 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment of India. The iioliey of Lord Lyttoii’s 
Government (1878-80) had aroused discontent 
in the country. The imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, commonly kno\m as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Shcre All of Afghanistan which culmi- 
nated in the Second Afglian War were the 
subject of much adverse criticism amoi g the 
n.ost moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parts of the comitiy. It ivas recognised in all 
([uarters that the people should organise them- 
selves by way of a conference to ventilate theii 
grievances. Ckirrcspoiidence was jiassing among 
the Indian leaders of thought in the different 
provinces as to the formation of siieli a con- 
ference on a sound and permanent footing 
The vlcoroyalty of Lord Jlipon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and encouragement 
Thus by 1883, when Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference liad so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic supjiort of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genuine support of iran> 
sterling friends of India in Parliament, especially 
JoliD Bright and Mr. Stagg. Mr. Hume had 
been a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi- 
edl condition of the Indians. Ho was in close 
communication with the leaders in various 
provinces. Here it may also be worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
''tage of the inception of the Congress, Mr. 
Hume, who had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Huffenn on 
the subject and It is a fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour- 
aged Mr. Hume in his mission. Subsequently 
after 1888 His Lordship, for reasons of his own, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
chose to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr. George Yule made in December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the programme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was the seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 1886 was 
resolved upon (ftrthe inauguration of the Conv 


ference. fortunately, when the prepara- 
tions were bting made cholera broke out in the 
City of Poona and It was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there. Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly w'as hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Picfaidcncy Association, with its then active 
honorary secretaries, Messrs. Pherozcshali 
M. Mehta, Kashinath Tnmbuk Telaug and 
Dinslia Edulji Wacha. It was at the same time 
resolved to chnsten it “ The Indian National 
Congress,” having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim w'as faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India. So many misleading 
statements wc're made during the earliest 
years of the Coj» gross as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume Iiimself in a speech 
he made at Allahabad in J888, on the eve of 
the sesbion of tlio Fourth Corigrcbs at that 
centre. Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that ” no movement in 
modem hibtoncal times has ever acquired, in 
so short a period, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, none has ever promised 
such wide reaching and beneficent results.** 
Further on, it was observed that ” the Congress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment the most prominent and tangible, 
of the labours of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom natives of India, who some years 
ago banded themselves together to labour 
silently for the good of India.” As to the 
fundamental principles of the Con gross they 
are . — 

Firsth/, the fusion into one national whole 0 ? 
all the difterent and discordant elements that 
constitute the population of India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus evolved: and. 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modifica- 
tior* of such of the conditions as may be urjust 
or mjuiioub to the latter country. 

The Split. 

It was on the fundamental pnnciples above 
stated that the Congress earned out its appoint- 
ed work midst much misreprcoentation, 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
extreme faction of deh'gates deliberately chose to 
raise a split m the united camp. At the Congress 
held In Surat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent outbreak o 
the factional spirit of those wdio since have been 
known as “ Extremists," in contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertaining 
sober views who are called ” Moderates ; ” 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned, it was not without the Icadmg men 
immediately organising themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means for the bolding 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of wliich the 
most important pari was the creed of tht 
CJongress. In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects of the CJongress were reduced to 
wnting in a crystallised form. As such it may 
be repeated here, as it should dispel all doubts, 
misgivings or misunderstandings of the true 
aims and objects of the Congress. 
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llio objects of tho ladian National 
C!op gross arc the attainment by tho people of 
India of a system of Government ^similar to 
that cn|oyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and rcspoubibilitics of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bnngmg about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and develoxnng and organising 
the iutclicctual, moral, economic and industrial 
resouices of the country.’* 

Every delegate to the National Congress is 
obliged by tlic Congress Committee of tlic 
province fiom which he is sent to express in 
writing his acceptances of the above creed 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution 
and the rules framed under it. 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order since J‘.Kj 8. J1 is unaltci.ihle save by a 
JlcHolution of a mnjoiity m Congiess assembled 
It luovides a guiding or din cting stall of chosen 
leaders selected by each province and annually 
confirmed fiom the platform of the Congress by 
the Tresident, Ex-Vresideiits, Secretaries and 
other office-bearers are nominated ex-officio 
members and the whole Committee is known 
by tlie name of tlic All India Congrcbs Com- 
mittee The provinces are the same as the 
territorial divisions of the Government of 
India. ’J’he Committee of each Piovince is 
called the Provincial Ckmgrcfcs Cornu ittee on 
wiiom devolves the duty, under the constitu- 
tion and the rules, of calling meetings for tlic 
election of delegates, suggesting subjects to bi 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
Congress and all cognate matters. The Congiess 
declares each year at tho close of the session 
where the next Congress is to be held 'J’he 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
make all preparations fully six mouths before 
the date of the holding o tho session winch 
has liitherto invariably been during the three 
days immediately succeeding Christmas 
Day. Tliat period is specially selected owing 
to the great convenience it attords to all classes 
of delegates m the country to attend — ^a con- 
venience not ottered at any other time during 
a year A Heceptioii Committee is foin ed 
with a leading person as its Cliairman. That 
Committee divides its woik among vanous 
sub-coinmiltccs such as fliiacce, corresixin- 
dence, housing, feeding and so on. A band 
of active young persons volunteer to seive 
the ditferent sub-committees Formerly 
they were chiefly selected from among tlie 
student class but owing to the orders ot 
Governmc’it In the Education Department, that 
students should take fao active part in politic.^, 
volunteers are now wholly reeiuited from the 
circle of men of business or profession. Apait 
from tho delegates who generally number from 
5UU as a iniRirnum to 1,000 or so as a maximum 
there is always a large number of visitor^ 
So tiiat the pandal is ercctc'd to contain at 
least 5.000 seats. Tliere liave l>o'*n some 
notable Congre.ssea wlicn tiie number seated 
has come to .as many os 10,000. Tiiat was 
tlio number v\lUeli congregated in Bombay in 
1880 when Sir William Weddorbum presided 
and w’as accompanied from London by tlie 


late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh who afterwards 
introduced the first lleform Bill of the expanded 
Legislative Councils in Parliament in 1800. 
Delegates had had to pay a fee of Ba. 20 for 
attimdance up till 1012. but the fee has since 
been reduced to Es. 15. They are charged a 
very moderate fee for the days they are lodged 
and boarded. Some well to-do delegates hire 
bungalows at their own expense, but the majo- 
rity of delegates outside those of the province 
where a Congress is held,' generally accept 
Congress accommodation which in smaller 
towns becomes a very serious and uphill task 
indeed. 

British Committee. 

It may be observed lu conclusion that the 
Congress has an organisation also in London 
which IS called the British Committee of the 
Congress It is furnished with funds provided 
by the Indian National Congress. It has an 
estabhshmi'Tit of its own and attached to it, 
thoiigti with indejicndent income, an organ 
of opinion, (ailed “India”, which echoes 
the salient events of what may have happened 
evciv week lu India. As such it jicrforma 
useful service. It is well informed and is 
liberally circulated among members of Parlia- 
ment who sympathise with Indian aspirations 
or take interest In the general progress and 
welfare of India. The Committee consistB of 
retired Anglo-Indians and was for years presided 
over by that well-wisher and dismtercbted fnend 
of India, Sir William Wedderburn, (d. 1918) 
wiio was twice elected President of the Congress 
Th( Coinruittei' invariably invites distinguished 
or leading Indians when in London to take 
part m its deliberations. The Committee 
itself 18 m constant touch with all proceedings 
in the House of Commons on Indian affairs 
and often helps irembers to put questions 
when n<‘eded. Some years ago it formed a 
standing committee of members of the House 
of Commons and an attempt is about to bo 
made to revive it. The Committee also keeps 
itself in communication with the India Office 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian 
opinion to the Secretary of State. As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 
Indian cause in England. 

The Congress Re-United. 

For some years lollowing 1907 efforts were 
made to h('al the split and these were without 
avail until 1910 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Arabica 
Charan Muzumdar of F.iridpur in Bengal. 

The Reforms. 

The attitude of the Indian N.itional Congre-'S 
towaid-, till' Montagu-Clielmstord Scheme is 
iulJy Miinmaiist‘d in the section Constitutional 
Ib'lorm in India (7 1 ) Whfit is commonly 
know'll as the joint scheme* ol tho Indian Nation- 
al Cougn'ss and the Modimi League which is 
di'^eus'-ed in the Montagu-Clu imsford Repoit 
w'lll ie toiiiid set out in liie Indian Year Book 
for 191S, PP G5h, 000, 001, 002, 603,001 and 
00 r> As IS show'll in tlie section on Constitu- 
tional Jlfdoijn the effect of this Scheme w'as to 
Ai'Ver the nomiiial iinaniimty hetw'ceu tie 
MoJtiale .and the Extreme Wings. The Con- 
grt ss wiiit over ( ntiiely to the Extreme Wing 
and the Mod(*rate Party is now setting up it" 
o\Vu oigani^ation. 
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THE 1919 SESSION. 


In theory, at all cvciitii, the scbaion of the 
Indian National Congress which began at Ainiit- 
sar in Christmas week should have been devoted 
to the consideration of the new Government of 
India Act, embodying the scheme ot constitu- 
tional reform in India, which became known 
shortly before the Congress mot 1 n practice it 
was chiefly devoted to the consideration of the 
Punjab disorders. It was indeed unfortunate 
that at tins important stage in the political 
evolution of India the Congress and the Moslem 
League should have met 111 a ProviiKJc and a city 
of unhappy memories. Hefercnce is made else- 
where to the outburst of lawlessness in the 
l^injab in April, the measures necessary to con- 
trol it, the establishment of martial law and 
the protests made at many of the measures 
adopt'd under martial la w% winch led to the 
appointment of what is called the Iliintt'r Com- 
mission to in (pure into these allegations The 
evidence given bc'fore this Commission m the 
Punjab in November aroused strong feelings in 
India The portions of the evidence which raised 
tlie great('st indignation were the firing on the 
crowd wluch attended a proclaiim d meeting in 
the Jalhan walla llagh at Amritsar, wlnm four hun- 
dred people wen* killed , and the mauih^station 
of the desire ot some of the oflicers entru-»ted 
with the administration of martial law to humi- 
liate members of the educated cominunity rathei 
than to prevent disorder or to punish lawh'ss- 
ncss These conditions made Amritsar th(‘ 
most unpromising centre 111 India tor the dis- 
jiassionate consideration of a gri'at scheme of 
constitutional reform However the decision 
to hold the session at Amritsar was taken before 
the Punjab disturbances occurred , although 
some effort was suggested to move the venue, 
it was not accepted, and exjieriencc showed that 
the decision to have the session in this city of 
unhappy memories was wise, although it 
involved considerable risks. 


The Speeches : — It was inevitable in these 
circumstances that the session should be domi- 
nated by memories of the disturbances, and 
although a great trail quilli'sing influence was 
exercised by the King's I’roelamation to the 
people of India announcing the llo^al Assent 
to the Reform Act, and the promise of a gene- 
rous amnesty — many of the ex-prisoners 
released under the amnesty w^erc present 
at and took part in the discussions — ^tlie atmos- 
phere was heated throughout The address of 
the chairman of the Reception Coniniitt.ee, 
Swami Shradanand, was largely confined to the 
Punjab disturbances, although he jilcaded for 
a pohey of forgiveness The President of the 
Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru, also devoted 
lumself mainly to the disturbances Ills pro- 
nouncement on the Reform Act was someivhat 
halting, as that of one who s aw the great advance 
which the Act embodies, and at the same time 
was too much afraid of the Advanced Wing in 
the Congress boldly to say so The text of his 
references to the Act consisted of advice not to 
belittle the measure, because it gave them some 
power and opened new opportunities of service, 
but to make the most of what they had got 
and at the same time contiuue to press for what 
was their duef 1 

22 


The Discussions :--At all sesdions of the 
Congress the chief discussions take place in the 
Subjects Committee, where the resolutions to bo 
placed before the full session are drafted. The 
proce(‘dings of this Committi'e Uro supposed to 
be private , in practice they are published In all 
the chief newspapers of India Prom the 
reports of the proceedings in the Committ^ 
which liavc been published without contradio* 
tion, it is clear that the Advanced Wing took 
charge ot the Congress, and overbore the hand* 
till of Mod(‘rat('S, jiromincnt amongst whom 
wt'ro Mr Sastri and Mrs Ik'sjint, who strove for 
a more reasonable attitude The prindpal 
points of difference were as to wdiether the Con- 
gress should express gratitude for the Reforms 
and disajijirovc of the omission from the Royal 
l*rocl.imatiou of any reference to the Ihinjab 
distiirbanees 'J'he Resolutions submitted to 
the Session were eomproiniscs, but compromises 
in which the Advanced Wing had the ittronget 
infiuenee 'J’herc was iiowever a certain departure 
troin practice in the bold moving in the Congress 
S(‘8sion of amendments to the resolutions as 
issuing from the Subjeets Committee. The Hon- 
ourable Mr Sarnia, an active member of the 
Imrienal hi^gislative Council, stood out strongly 
ag.iiiist the motion to condemn the Viceroy 
tor his attitude of aloofness to the Punjab 
iii<‘asur(‘B Again, Mrs liesant and Mr. Ghandi 
stood out against the chilly resolution on the 
Ridoriiis Neither of these three was able to 
secure atccptani'O of the individual views 
e\])rcsse<i , but the independence of all three 
w A welcome innovation in Indian politics. 

General Conclusions — ^Tbc nature of the 
Congress session has undergone a great change 
during the jiast twenty-live years Until last 
year the proceedings were invariably conducted 
in English, the one lingua franca in India. The 
wTitcr can reinomber the Amraoti Congress m 
185)7 when a speaker was lefuscd a hearing 
because he spoke in Urdu. Rut at the Delhi 
session in 1U18 tlie practice was introduced ot 
inviting** Peasant Delegates without payment 
of the usual fee These understand no language 
imt the local vernacular , they will not listen 
to any speeches save in the local vernacular. 
The (dfect of tins is curious. The vcmaculan 
in the Punjab arc Hindi and Urdu. These 
are not spoken freely in Bombay, Bengal and 
the Central lYovmccs . they are as foreign as 
English in Madras The prodigious oration 
which the President had prepared in 
English was never delivered , a brief summary 
m English and in the vernacular was all the 
audience would listen to. 'I'hose who 
were dependent on Enghsh as the medium 
of expression were ut a considerable disadvan- 
tage The (Congress session has now become 
.such an unwieldly assembly and so uncontrolla- 
ble,that as one commentator put it, it is now for 
all piactice purixises a provincial assembly where 
if a vote were taken the audience would always 
be found to agree with the last speaker. 

The Resolutions : — ^The principal resolutions 
arc set out below: 

I XI — (a) This Congress protests against the 
; attempt being made in South Africa and parti* 
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(iiljulv llu' '•*<»! H* (Itiunc tin IikIimii 

btttldh (>1 tin* I mills (it pioy>, it\ niicl li,uli 

hithcito enjoy* (1 I'V llu in ainl tinsls that the 
(!o\(rnin('nt of India \m 11 srrnre the ripeal o 1 
the reeently enaited hmislation and otheiwisi* 
ensuie the proti'dion ol tin btatiis ot the Indian 
Bettlers in South Afnea 

(/>) 'JliiH ('on^nss lb of opinion tliat the anti- 
liuhan ai'itation now puin' on in l^ast Min.i 
jh utterly unseruiiiiloiis and liiists that tin 
(Jovernineiit ol linlia will M.m LMi.iid tin riedd 
ol tree and unn-stmt'd <Mnm'iition tioin linlia 
to Mast Aim a and tlu lull *i\i( -md politu.il 
rijJlhts of the Indian sdthi'' in 1 .I'-t jAima 
includiim' t h(“ hast Mm, in t(iiitoi\ (oiMpniid 
lioiii (;<‘rman\. 

V — This CoiuiK ss w hill full\ o ( o'/nisiie' t In 
jjraM j)ro\u(,ition that h d 1 t> ,i sudd* n out huisl 
of inoh iien/A, di * ph if“^M<ts and <ond<mns 
the eKd'sses (omniittid in <(itam put’' ot tin 
ihinj.ih and (JuumI ii'^nltiim in tin loss <»! 
liV(S and injuix to piison and piop(it\ duiiim 
the nioiith of April last 

VI — 'I'hat, 111 M( w ol till' t.ut th.it m itlu 1 

the Hunter t'oinnnltei noi Hn (‘onunsb Coin 
inissmn has flnisln<l its ( \auunation ol witness(<^ 
and isbiK'd its iei>oit , 1 his ( 'ouloi ss whili < \pi( ^ - 
ini? its hoiioi .ind indmn.itioii.il tin uvilations 
nheaih iiiadi anil i ondunn.il ion ol 1 In atHKitu" 
admitted, ntiains tiom ui'.nm d<liuiti 

steps to In takdi .in.iinst tlu otUiuhis, \«t 
luiMuj; leii.iid to the i idd-liloodi d, i.ihul.itid 
inass.iiK ol iiuioeent men and ihildnn .iii.ol 
without pai.illel in modi 1 11 t inu ' it uii’isupon 
tin* lloM'innnnt ot Indii .ind SmituN ol 
Mate th.it, ns a pn huiiiv.ii \ t<» le-^al i iiiiu"' 
Ihui *4 t.iUi 11 .‘mMin''t him, (a mi il l>\(i sliotiJi' 
be iinmedi.iti h leliMul ol his (oiiiiii.ind 

|{esoh(d iuithii tli.it tlie ('oimi(''S dtsui 
to place it on letoid that in its opuitou tlu 
(loM'iiiineiit of hull. I .ind tin' I’unj.ili hoxein- 
jneiit must in au\ i m iit In In Id iespousit»|i 
foi t he ine\( iis.ihh dil.ix 111 pl.uiiur <111 aiitho' 
ntaiixe st.itinnnt ol tlu in.i''S,i(H ot 
JaUtau^taila linqU lu toie tlu puhlie and Ilu. 
]\[ajebt>'s (ioM'innunt 

VII — In view ot tlu o]»pn'ssi\e n tiinie id mi 
M iehael O’DwMi in the I’uniih .ind the .id- 
niitti'il f.ut hiouiiht out I'l loie Hn lluntci 
Coniinittee th.it In .ippioM’d ot and <ndois(d 
heneial Dm'Ts ma'>'’.iiie at tlu l.dhanw.ili.i 
itijih. this ('oilmen's (<dh upon lli'^ Maiistx s 
(lONeiuuient to n he\e Mi Mu haul (iDwmi 
ot liK pri sent diitn ^ m t his ( oiinti \ .is .1 m* iiiIm i 
ol the Viin\ (’ominissKMi .is pii liniiii.n \ to 
neeessaiy le}i.il aition Iniiu; talon .ojaiiiH 
him 

XI -(*0 'I'liis Coimnss oltem its it'.|>titlid 
eimdoh'nte to Hu ol.itixts ol thosi p«ioms 
wlu'thei I’hmhsh 01 Indi.in who wi le KiIIimI .ind 
s\mp,ith\ to those wouiuhd 01 im.ipaeitated 
dumm the Apiil distuilMiiees 

{(>) This t’oim'ress fuiHui nsojxes Hi.it the 
Hit«' known .lb .l.ilh.inw.il.i llaijh in \miifsai 
he aeipiireil loi the iN.itiou .ind he KuistuMl 
in the minus »)l the Hon hk* Pandit M.id.in 
Mohan MakiMv.i .iiul the lion Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru as tiiistees .ind that it, he usul an .1 
memorial to periietuato the iiicmoiy ol thoso 


who w«'r< killid or woundid on the 1 Jth dav 
ol t]»iil last dining tlu jii.imaiie hj (hiu ral 
1>>< I 

XI M — In Mew of Hu' fact th.it laud Chelins- 
foul has lonipletiK ioiliit(<| tin (oiitldeiici of 
till jii ojih' oi Hus (((unti \ . this (’oimii ss humbly 
bi'sMilus His linniial Maj^st^ to lu gianoiisly 
pliastd imnudi.iteK to rei.ill Ills LxKlknty 

XTV — (a) lliis Coniinsa rciteruhs its de- 
(l.iiatioii ot last X(ai that Indi.i is lit for lull 
11 spoiisihle goAiinnunt and lepndiitts all 
assumptions .ind .i.ssi itions to Hu' (ontrary 
wh(ii\«i m.ide 

(h) 'I’h.it this ('oniro'-s .idlnKsto Hii' ri'so- 
Inlion- pissed <i 1 Hn Inlhi t ‘cnuoi'ss ii'L.iidnig 
('"nstitutnin.il Poloims .md is ot (ipmion th.it 
tin JhioTuis \(f IS in.iili (jii.iti , nnsat ishiLtoi V 
.ind dis.ippointing 

(O That Hus ConeKss liiithii nuus that 
P.iili.inu lit should t.ilu (.iih ste) s to ist.ibJish 
lull Mspoiisitik uo\(inin(nt in India in .iceoid- 
an<( with Hu piiiuii>ii oi Si ll-det* imination 

(d) Pindimr sucli ml lodm tion Hiis I'ongii'ss 
tiiists th.it so l.ii as m.iN lu possiliie thtv will 
"O woiktln |{i 1 oims ,1. to biiuii i.iih I'stab- 
Iishnn nt ol lull iispoieibk eoxi j nnu'iit .ind 
Hus ('(uiyti ss oitt 1 s Ps Hi.iiikstoKI Honoui.i 
.ibk I'i S Moid.ieii loi his l.ibonis in 
ouiiu I turn with tlu Ih ioims 

\V — '1 his (’on'-rii*s kM’iiHiiIU piotists 
.I'j uii'd Hn hoslii, attitiidi' ol sonu ot the 
lUilish Minisl( rs tow.iich the 'liiikih .md 

Khikij.il (jiMstnui .IS (IimJoskI bv Hieii 
ntfii.miis ,ind iiio'-t i.iiiusth .ijijn.ils to .md 
niees upon ills Mijests .. Moxenmuni to sittk' 
tlu I'm kislmpn st nm m .unud.mei with Hu jnsi 
.md kmliiii.iti' s( ni mu i,f s ol liuii.m Mu sal- 
in.ms .md Hie sok mu piepj^r, s ol Hii' Piime 
'Mmistu wiHioiit wJiK II Hn le will be no re.il 
eonlint among Hn ju'opk ot Indi.i 

\\l — I his Congiess is ( mpli.itvi allv ot 
opinion that m Hu immMli.iti .ind imiui.itni 
mt( lest ot this ((Mintis .is will ,is ol Hu whoii 
hritisfi l'hn]>i!(‘ a St.iluti shonkl he loitliwiHi 
]'.iss( (I b\ Hu lni])('n.i] P.nh.inunt to gn.iraiiti'i 
tlu ( iMl lights ol Ills ’Ma|esi\ s Indi.m snbji cIs 
and I inbi’dx mg Hu* tollow ing ]>ro\ isums — 

( 1 ) Ihitish Indi.i is om <ind indnisibk and .ill 
pohtieil powd e min n nt in Hu' ju opi* then oi 
to tlu s,iie( t \ldit .is in in\ utlie pi oj)k' 01 
ii.it ion ot tin Jhitish I'jiijiiie 

(g) I'h.it all Indi.in sultn, 1 s oi His Alapstv 
,iiul .ill tin siil)i(((s ii.it mali'u d 01 n ^idi nt m 
Indi.i .lie I'lpi.il In |o]< tin l.iw, <ind theie sli.dl 
lu no ptnaloi .iflminist i.it i\ * law in tom m 
tlu toUiitiA. whitJni siiltstantixi 01 pioti 
dmal ot .1 disMimm.vtm n.ituie 

( l) 'lhat no Indi.m su 1 »|iit ot Mis M.iji d \ 
sh.ill he liabk to siiju r Ml Idu it\ , hie, pio]»ut\ 
01 in uspitt ot lid' spKuh 01 wilting 01 ot tin 
light ol usscKi.ition, 1 \.Li pt niidi r si'iitune bx 
an oidinaix Conit ot .lustite and as a result 
ol lawinl and opt'ii tiial 

( 1 ) That ('Xei> Inxli.m snbjeit hluill lu 
entitkd to bi'.ii aims sul)ject to the puieli.ist 
ol a Im nse .is m (treat fintain, and that tlu 
right shall not be taken awav sifxe by a senteiitt 
oi ail oiUmary Court oi Justice*. 
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('j) Thattho I’ross shall ho froc ami that no inoonsmtont \uth tho proMsions ot thw statute 
hooiis<> or so(‘iuit\ shall ho (h'mamitcl on tlu shall he ^oul and ot m» \alKUt\ ^^hato^ol 
rt'SiiHtration ot a ])it-.s oi a noNNsimpoi • 


((») That (oiporal punidum ut shall iw>t Ik 
iiilluli'd on an\ sn|i|(Mt nt Ills Alap'stN ''.im 
iindi'i ooiHlitntiis apphnm Mpialh to all otlui 
liiitish snhjcrt'^ 

(7) That .ill hn^.s oidimnoi s aiul rofriil.it id 
now OI hoic.iltoi Ml oM^tiiioi' that aic ainw. 


I WI\ — ^This ('on^rIds^ ])laoos on iiToid ita 
I M.ii tin st t h.inks to 1 h(‘ Mi-liiili.i Mosloin Loamio 
loi p.issinir a idsoliiliun io« omtiioTuhnir the 
substitution of otlu'r aniin.ilsinstcad id oowa 
1111 lospiMt ot s.uiitici's on t Ilf oioMsion of liaknd 
I and nioirnisis it ,is .i irifiit str p towimla tho 
' ooiupli t loii ot HmkIu-AIosIi'iu nuil\ 


The Moslem League. 


The Indian Moaioro LeaRuo was established 
ri I'JOO. Prior to that time tho Tudiaii Alos- 
loTiis had stood aloof from politics. Aetiiijr 
under tho Ruiilanco of tho Rri'atost man they 
have prodiiood, Sir Syed Ahmad, they do\otod 
their attention to odue.ition, tounding tho 
Ah}»arh (tolloge with tho sjmhiuI pin pose of 
making up th(‘ leeway of Mahomodans in edu- 
cation, and loft |K)litics to tho other Jiidiaii 
peoples. A few Mahouiodaiis joined tho Nu- 
t.ional Congress and took part in its annual 
.sessions ; hut tho coiiuminit\ as a whole stood 
aside from political inovenKMils 

In 1900 however ehangos oecurrod which 
impf'IIod Indian Moslems t/O action Dndei 
tho Act of 1892, eoiistitiitnig tho Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, there was no spoiilie Mohlom 
representation and in tli<‘ eioetions winch hud 
t.aken place under that Act tlio Moslems liad 
for all pract/ioal purpose's failc'd to llnd M'Ic'o- 
tion. Therefore, when the amendrnout of the 
Act and tho extension of the ioi>i(‘seutati\o 
pimciple wore under discussion, they vveic 
htirioil to aotion. They f( arc'd lest, under an 
academic syst-em, adapted only to a lioiuo- 
geueous pc'oplo, their chstnict c’ommunal in- 
terests would eitlier sc'ciite no rcpicsc'iitation 
at all, or only inadequate representation 
They thcrc'fore took counsel togcUier and 
approaehc'd the Vicc'roy in dc'putation, headed 
by Ills Highness the Aga Kli.an, and prc\seutc'cl 
their views in an imnoitant State* pax>er 
First Constitution. 

It was felt that in view of the changed con* 
ditions the Moslem.s should oiganisc their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal iiolicy. This wa.s the origin of the 
Moslem Iioague. The rule's and regiiUtions 
of the Lc'aguc provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branclie.s, and detlned the ob- 
jects of the J^Jugue m the following language — 

The objects of the League shall be - 

(a) to promote among liielian Mus'^alraans 
feelmgs of loyalty towards the British Oov- 
ernnient, and to remove any ralsconeeption 
tliat may arise as to the Inte'ntions of aovern- 
raent with rc'gard to any of its mcasurcB : 

(b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian MuH^almans and to 
]>lacc their needs and aspirations before the 
Oovemment in temperate language: 

(c) without# prejudice to tlie objects men- 
tioned under (a) and (&) of this section, U* 


piomole .so far as possible coneorel and harmony 
iK't.wc'e'ii the MU'Salmans anil othei eummunl 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution- 

In 1912 .iml 1913 MosIe*m opinion as ex- 
pic'ssed bv' the JjC'ague iinilerwent a certain 
eluuige Fust at a meeting of the Council, 
afteivvaiels at the annual session which was 
Ik lei at Lucknow, llic' constitution was amended 
so as to inelude m the objects of the Le'ague 
I he attainment of a system of self-govern- 
ment 111 India under the Crown. Tlie objects 
of the |j(‘agu(‘, as elehned in the most recent 
public'at um, arc tliiui set foith. — 

Tlic objc'cts of the r..eague shall bo — 

(«) to maintain .and promote among the 
people of this country fee'hngs of loyalty to- 
wauls the Jhitish Crown 

ib) U) pToteet and aelvaneo tho political 
and othc'r rights and interisks of the Inelmn 
Mussalm.ins 

(e) L> promote* fnenelslnp and union between 
Uie Alussaimaiis and otlii'r communities of 
India 

((/) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
ject'-, attamment, under tlie a*gis of tlio British 
Crown, of a .systi'in of se'lf-goveinment suitable 
to Indi.i, through constitutional mcars, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady 
ic'foim of tlie existing system ot administration, 
by iiromotmg national unity, by fostering 
jiublie spirit among the people of India and 
by ee>-op<‘ratmg with other communities for 
the said purposes. 

Tins cliauge in tho constitution of the licague 
produeevl mui'h discussion and was opposed 
by many of the older men who had led the 
community. 

The ri* is .1 braneii of tlie Moslem League in 
London 

The headquarters of the League are at Luck- 
now. 

Tli(' attitudi' of the* Alodem Le'agiie towards 
Cit Sell* m< lor Indian (kmstitutinnal lle-foim 
ju. lure'd by Loid Ch* lm-.ford and Mr Montagu 
I-, indie.at'd in the Siedion Const itntional 
Jle'forin in India O/i ) The Moslem Le.ague 
r, ills' < neloised the views exi»ies-.ed by tho 
IXtnmi' Wing of tlr* Indian National Con- 
gress At the Dc'lhl Se ssion in iJe ee'inber 1918 
certain spe cUl epic-tlons te^lating to the future 
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of Turkey figured prominently in the discussion 
and the following resolutions \nttr aha were 
passed: — “That the All-Inaia Moslem 'League 
enters its strong prot'^st against the occupation 
of Jerusalem and Najaflashrat by His Majesty’s 
forces and hopes that all such places will be 
immediately restored. The League further 
requests His Majesty’s Government, In view of 
the wishes of the Mussulmans of India, to u^e 
Sts good offices to dissuade other Allied Powers 
from taking any steps which miglit affect the 
position and status of their holy places.’* 

THE 1919 

The annual session of the Moslem Tieagtic was 
held at Amritsar almost eoincidently with the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee was 33r 
KitclUew who was released from detention for 
his participation in the Punjab clisturbanees 
almost immediately before the session Ix^uan 
The President of the licaguc was Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. In the course of liis presidential 
address he went over very much the same 
ground, particularly in relation to the conditions 
in the Punjab, as the President of tlu* Indian 
National Congress. Naturally he made special 
reference to the position with regard to the 
Khilafat and the holy places of Islam, saving 
Mussalmans cannot be expected to forget that 
over these lands, which were the cradle of Islam 
and in which holy places wori5 situated, no 
Aon«Mo8lem can have the semblance of the 
right of a mandatory or other rule Trampling 
upon Moslem sentiments would mean not 
creating a transitory but a perennial unrest 
In the entire Moslem world, which meant the 
deliberate awakening of unmendly feelings in 
unobtrusive people. Tiie President criticised 
the Anglo-Persian Agreement as the last straw 
on the load of the Indian Moslem anxiety and 
characterised Persia as the Egypt of Asia 
which would cease to have any concej)tion 
of political liberty. 

On all general jxilitical issues the resolutions 
of the Moslem League were a pale shadow of 
the resolutions of the Indian National Congress. 
A special feature of what may for all practical 
purposes be called a joint session was the 
resolution carried on the subject of cow killing 
which is an old subject of soreness and dispute 


“That the All-India Moslem League deems 
it necessary to remind Government of the 
declaration of policy made by His Majesty’s 
Government that the question of the Caliphate 
is one for Moslem opiuion alone to decide and 
begs to point out that any dep.arture from that 
policy will cause great resentment and ill-feeling 
among Mussalmans. The League further 
requests His Majesty’s Gov(‘rnment to dissuade 
any Allied Power that might contemplate any 
interference with the question from taking 
any action in this matter,” 


SESSION. 

between the Hindu and Mahomedan com- 
munities. 

Important Resolutions * — ‘ ‘ With a view 
to reciprocate the good feeling showm towards 
Mussalmans by their Hindu brethren and to 
strengthen the growing unity between them 
and tlic Mussalmans of India the Mussalmans 
should on occasion of Bakr-Jd festival substitute 
as far as possible the sacrifice of other animals 
in place of cows. 

‘ * This meeting of the All-India Moslem League 
shares with the entire Moslem world the wide 
U'lief that His Imperial Ottoman Majesty, 
Sultan Wahceduddin, is the recognised Khalfa 
of Islam and places on record its deep-seated 
and unshakcable devotion to the sacred person 
of His Imperial Majesty as a successor of the 
Prophet and tiic head of Islam. 

‘ ‘ This meeting of the All-India Moslem 
League expresses Its deep disappointment at 
the disregard showm by tlie British Government 
to the rojK'ated repri'scntations made by Indian 
Mussalmans through their rejirescntativcs m 
England and India regarding the‘ question of 
Khilafat, holy places and Jazirat-ul-Arab and 
feels constrained to express that no settlement 
contemplating the dismemberment of Turkey 
would c\er satisfy Jndian Mussalmans but 
keep tlu'm m a state of perpetual dissatisfaction 
and discontent, for the grave consequences 
of winch they shall not be responsible. Under 
the circumstances the Mussulmans would 
be fully justified to carry on all jiossible methods 
of constitutional agitation ojien to them in- 
cluding a boycott of the British army if it is 
likely to be used outside India for Imperial 
and anti-lslamic jmrjioses.” 


THE MODERATE CONFERENCE. 


In the Indian Year Book, 1919, the course 
of events which led to a definite rupture between 
the Extremist and Moderate sections of the 
Indian National Congress is set out. For 
pome years there was growing up a strong 
line of cleavage between these two elements 
in Indian public life It r^irae to a liead at the 
Surat Session of 1907 which broke up in disorder 
because the Extremists could not get their 
own way. In 1916 a nominal union between 
the two wings was established when a reunited 
Oongiess met at Lucknow. The unity then 
established was however more artificial than 
real and the essential differences between 
the two wings were accentuated when the 
Moatagu-ChclmMoid Report on Indian consti- 


tutional reforms was published in 1918 A 
grave question then arose as to what siiould 
be the Indian attitude towards the scheme 
of reforms then outlined. The Extremists at 
first tried to stampede the country into a re- 
jection of the proposed reforms in toto. The 
Moderates, wdiilst refusing to accept every 
line of the Report as sacrosanct were determined 
to regard it as a marked development in the 
constitutional progress of India, and whilst 
pressing for an extension of the measures there 
projiosed decided to accept them as a great step 
forward in the political evolution and as sub- 
stantially satisfactory. The strong attitude 
taken by them and the growing appreciation in 
the country of the real Ubeiality oi the Reform 
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Scheme prevented the IrreconcUablea from 
stampeding political opinions as they had hoped 
Nevertheless there was no prospect of agreement 
between the two wings, mainly because the Ex- 
tremi.''ts insisted oil characterising the reforms 
as disappointing and unsatisaetory, whilst the 
Moderates regarded them as lil)eral and pro- 
gressive although falling short in sonic respects 
of their ideal. 

Consequently the Moderates declined to 
join in a special session of the Indian National 
Congress which \ias held in August 1918 to 
consider the Reform Scheme ; it held a special 
conference of its o\^n where its own ideas w’cre 
put forw’ard in a series of resolutions 'J’hc 
bulk of the Moderates also abstained fioin 
the ordinary Cliristmas Session of the Congress 
in Dcllii in 1918 , they have continued to remain 
aloof from the older organisation and have set 
up their owm 'J’he essential dillercnces between 
the two wings are clearly revealed by a study 
of the resolutions carried at the different 
sessions A brief summary of the proceedings , 
at the Indian National Congress has iteim 1 
given in the preceding pages I’hc Modi'rates 
held their own session in ('alnitta v\heii the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, 8ir 
Bill ode Mitter, very clearly mdicatt‘d their 
attitude tow'ards the sdumc Sir Jimodt 
Mittcr emphatically dedari'd that the Act 
brought new opYKirtunitics of serMce HitluTto 
Indians had had no share in the actual govein- 
ment of the country ; they wi're 111 the iiositioii 
of mere critics They must now forget merely 
to criticise as they would have henceforth to 
solve real difflcultios The Oluiirman of the 
Conference, Sir r S Sivaswainy Iyer, emphasi- 
sed these essential points lie' said that 
the Act constituted a decided advance upon 
existing conditions and it gave them groat 
opixirtunitics of acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the art of responsible government. 

The essential creed of tbo ^Moderates is indi- 
cated in the prineipal resolutions adopted at 
their session w hull arc set out below 

Important Resolutions. — ( 0 ) Tins Confer- 
ence desires to convey to the Right lloiiourabb 
Mr Montagu its iK'artfelt apjirociation of the 
statesmanshii), courage and single minded 
devotion displayed by bini in initiating and 
rarrying the reform proposals and setting India 
iirnily on the road to responsible government 

(b) This Con feri'n CO desiri's to record it« 
proud appreciation of the Right Honourable 
Ixird Sinha’s scrviws to the country in liis 
cajiacity as a meinlier of the War Cabinet, 
as a reprcsentatlv(> of India at the Peace Con- 
ference and in his conduct of the Reform RUi 
in the House of Ixirds. 

(c) This Conference dcsiri'S to thank the 
Joint C5ominittee for removing several defects 
in the origmal Reform Bill and improving it. 

While regretting the omission to introduce 
some measure of responsibility in the central 
government, this Conference welcomes the 
Government of India Act of 1919 as a definite 
and substantial step towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. This 
Conference appeals to aU sections of the com- 
munity, Euro^an and Indian, officials and 


non-officials, whole-heartedly to co-operate for 
the successful working of the Act. 

Tliis Conferenee di'cply regrets the long 
delay in the settlement of satisfactory peace 
terms with Turkey and \it‘\vs witli gra\e concern 
any political action whuh mav tend to aflcct 
the position or dignity of the Sultan of Turkey 
as the Klmlila or the giiarduin ot the holy places 
of Islam I'liw Conbrence eariiestlv calls 

thi' atti'ution of Ilia Majesty’s (Jovcriimcnt 
to the depth and intensity of the feelings 
of His Majesty’s subjects on tliis question and 
stronglj i)leads for an early and satisfactory 
sett lenient m coiisultatjon with the Allies Tins 
Conferenee empliatically urges that any 

settlement whuh disregards the sentiments 

of the Moslem world with wliieli it is in agree- 
ment will create widespread discontent and 
mav 1 m' detrimental to j)eaeetiil progress. No 
s( tthiiKiit ol the Tiiikish (|uestioii can in the 
o))iniun of this Conteri'nei' bo satisfactory 

which contrucenes the imneiplcs of justices 
and national inti'giitv and even fails to redeem 
the solemn pl<‘clg(‘S made (iuring the w ar 

This Conferenee wishes to record its emphatic 
condemnation of the outrages committed by 
the mobs at several places in tlie I’unjab and 
elsewheic and its dei'p sympathy with the 
victims and their families. 'J’liis Confcreiico 
while m no way wishing to anticijiate the decision 
of the Hunter (-onimittee, must ('xiiress its 
sense of piofound horror and indignation at 
tlio manner in which the situation which arose 
in the Punjab m April and May last was dealt 
with by the oflicials coneemed as disclosed 
in their ov^n evidence. 

'I'his Conference is of oi>mion tliat it is 
iniperativelv nccessar’s — (1) to make amends 
tor tile outraged feelings of tlie Indian imtioii 
and that Biitish honour and ju&tiee should be 
vindieated bv taking stiqis to bring to jnstieo 
any otluials high or low, civil or military, who 
mav 1)0 found to have actid unreasonably 
and ui excess of their jiowers or to li.iv^e autliori- 
s« d such acts ; (2) tliut reparation should lx* 
made for all serious hardship eaused by un- 
warranted acts of Seventy (,'j) that safeguanls 
should be provided against the recurrence 
of such things in th(‘ future Q’bis Conference 
authorises its All-lndu Committee— ^l) to 
take such action as may lie necessary on the 
publication of the Rejiort of the Hunter Com- 
mittee ; (2) to consider the necessity of the 
following safi'guaitls among others and taking 
such further action as may be lUiH'SHary — (a) 
that the mt rod u(t 1011 , exercise and duration of 
martial law should be subject to the same 
constitutioual limitations us in England ; 
(6) that martial law should not be introduced 
unk'ss it IS inijKissiblc for the civil courts to sit 
and exercise tiieir functions , (e) that the power 
of creating new oifenccs for breach of regulations 
and providing penalties therefor should not bo 
delegated to military offia'rs , (rf) that if courts 
martial arc allowed to sit when civil courts 
are sitting any person not subject to the Nava I 
Discipline Act or to mihtary law who is charged 
with the contravention of any regulation should 
be allowed the option of a trial by the civil 
court, (e) that the remedy m the nature of 
Habeas Corpus should he made available in all 
parts of British India , (3) to further the object 
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of the n'Holnikm by arranging for a deputation 
to England or otherwise. , 

(1) Th<> Libc'ral Party of India will work 
for the siieeesH of thi‘ constitutional ndornis 
by follow'ing a policy of co-oi)er.ition, and ol 
promoting goiul understanding among the 
different communities and mb rests in tin 
country It will aim at a higlu'r standard ot 
national effici(*ncy by means ot administrative 
reforms, the widiT spread of education, thi 
improvement of public hi'alth, economic develop 
meiit, and ana lioration of tin* condition ol 
the backward classes of the population 

(2) Th(' organisation ol the Liberal party 
fihall lx* known as the J^alional Jalwral E<‘d<‘r- 
ation ot India and the future sessions ot the 
All-Tndia Moderate Conference shall lx* designa- 
ted the annual sesHions of the National Liberal 
Fi'der.ition 

{a) That the Council b(‘ instruct-ed to do 
all tliat IS necessary anti possible in coiin(‘<‘tion 
with all action that has to be taken uiuh'r tin* 
Uovernmeiit ot India Act ot Ibid and the 
rc'ports ol tlie Punjab LiKpiiry Commission ami 
the Indian Army Commission, as well as to 
bring about th(‘ rejical or a radical aiiu'iidmeiit 
of th(‘ Indian Pr<«ss Act and also the repi al ot the 
Jlowlatt Act (2) That the Council Ik turther 
uistrueb'd to oiganise a deputation to jirourd 
to England to uig(' lietori* the stat(‘smen and 
publicists there tin* views ot th<‘ Coiitueiic'' 
on thealousaid subjects, and dosiuh othei 
work as tlie Couniil may dtauh 


] {h) This f'onferencc is of opinion that it 

IS desirable that the various provincial orgaiii- 
I sations of the National Libc'ral E<‘d(Tation 
] should consider the tollovvmg subjects and frame 
i suitable programmes of constructive work m 
i (oiineciioii th re with — (1) The placing ot the 
i primi|)l(‘s of land revenue settlements on a 
' legislative basis (2) A definite programme ot 
I di vtloprnent of inigation it neiess.iry bv 
boiTOW(‘d cayatal (‘{) Development of jirovimial 
railw’ays and n'form of the piesent method ot 
' railway administration and of the railway 
j taritt so tar as it affects each province (4) 
1 An immediatt* exnansion ot Irei' elementary 
education with the ultimate goal of introdiution 
1 of compulsorv education at an eaily dab' 
j (.'>) Ib'forms connecti'd with the ek'inentary , 
I si'comlaiv and higliei educ.ition (collegiati' and 
b'chnical) {<*) Development of agriculture and 
j the iinf»rov(*inent ol tlu' eionomic condition 
I ot the agrieulturists (7) Ilidorm ot the excise 
administration with a view to minimist> gradually 
the consumydion ol lupior and with a vk'vv to 
the iilfimnb' intioduction ol total prohibition 
(8) D» vekipnii'iit and e.vP''‘««i‘>n <>t industnes 
and the organisation oi bettei credit loi the 
rural classi's (<)) 'I'lu* aini'horaf ion ot the 
condition ot tlie backward elassi's and tin 
imynovi ment ol Da* luesent condition ot labour 
and the housing of the pooler cl.isst s (10) 
JtetremliiiK'iit ol iniblii expenditure and letorni 
ot « xisting nufhods of .idministration with 
j sjM'dtK reteiemi' to tin iiiipMivenu'iit ot distiiit 
! adniinistiation (11) Oig inisation oi nudii.il 
' |(‘1 k 1 and s.iiiif af ion 
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I1p to tlU' tlllH of CO!HJ» U» plOhS with tills j 
lM»ok the oiliiial (l(sp.iUh(s il<*alin{» with th«‘ 
Atjiluui W.ir ol JUlii ha\t' not Imtii publishod, 
<in<l, as only tin* scantU'st (h'tails ot thn oiK*ia- 
tions W(‘H‘ givi'ii in tlit' ollinal coininuiii- 
qiK's pnhlish<>d (lining tlu' lotirsc of the war, 
notlnn« inoro tlun a siininiary of those opi^ra- 
tioiis IS here attiin]»te(t 

'I’he (list mcnrsion of Afiiluins into t<‘rritor\ 
indisputa()l\ within iintisli limits oeeiirnd 
on Alav S, when they oienjued Asa Khel, 
hut betore that date* an estoit ot the Ivhyber 
Kides had ln'in thnatened near l.andi Khana 
b\ triliesiiK 11 iind( r /ar Shah wlio prodiiei'd 
a finnan fioni Amir Ainanulla wliuh jaueti- 
(ally amounti'd to a deene to la^e wai against, 
till Itiilish (loM'Tiitnent On the 3th tin 
At^Iians oceiijiii'd 'I’oi S<ipp.i, Spin Tsuka and 
l>.i^h and two da\H latei the \ hied on .in aeio- 
]ilane rei onn uss.uiee lU'ar (.aiidi Kotal lt\ 
this time th(‘M was no doubt ol tht* intintions 
ol the Atuhan-, and oui lust steps t^i nns-t 
th( m well* t.iKiii on the .3tii, win n Landi 
Kotal was nmloieed iiom INshaw.ii, and on 
tin tollowiiiK da\ wluii maitial law w.is dt < lai« d 
at I’i'sh.iwai , win It tin M^h.ui postm.istu^ 
who had bet ii distiihutme mtl.immat'On 

htiialuit' .md wlio had made hmist II tin 
teiitie ot amtation ol the wildest ihaiattd, was 
.Mit'sttd and Hit' rit\ was deaied ol other 
d.muMous elt mt ids imludiiid thuc hnli.ui 
aeit.itoi.s who }.Mve tin ms( lies up On May 
h tlu Aluh.ins weie dri\tn out ol Asa Khel, 
a small Mll.ijit m.ii l.andi Kot.il, and an aihanet' 
was made down tin jwss to the wist ol bamli 
Kot.il to sediie the s|)imy:s .irid ri'strvoirs ,it. 
Tangj On the same day the Al«h.iii lu«id- 
tl nailers ianj|) at Dakka was Inmiind l)^ 
aeropl.ines On thi' llth our .uixamt'd tioi ips 
at Laiidi Kotal liaMUji hem reiiiioiced, the 
eiumy woie dife.ited at Bagh and dm I'li 
of tin Khar^'all ridde which they weie hokliiii^ 
m tone 'I he enemy lost six gnus and one 
(Jaidnei «un and their easualties in killed weie 
(stmiated at 100 On the lUh Dakka, whidi 
had jtieMously been re^iorUd to have Utii 
( vaiu.ded by the erieiin, w.is rninpied by oiir 
titiops without oiqosilion J)n (his time 
fonsidcMhle simis of imh ( isiou and hesit.ition 
Wtit (o In* seen 111 tin Al^ih.in arm\ and .i 
(ommuni(|Ue issiu d mi (lu I3(h showiel that 
the Al«h.ui (’ommamh i-m-('hiet had made .i 
n fpK st lor tin cessation ot hostilities m .i le(,(< r 
0(1 whidi tin imjHrtmeiiK was only « \(e(‘d(‘d 
h\ its iiu'iid.uitN 'J’ln true t.uts ot (lie niit- 
ht(,ik ot w.ii weie set out m a, piof l.im.dion 
h\ the Aietio\ addressed t<» tin pi o pie ol 
Atuh.mistan .ind published on tln' same day 

Disafipoiiited of that assistance from India 
which they h.id been led by their aKenks to 
I'xpeit, the AfKhans for the most part confined 
themselves to sudi operations as endeavoiirini? 
to rai'^e the trilx'snien against ns and to Rnipiii|{ 
and wire-ciittinii m the Jvh>ber, but on May 
Ih they made an iinsueiessfiil attack on our 
camp at Dakka^ind on tin* saiiici day wen* driven 
olf when follow inji up our troDjis withdrawing 
Iroin a rccoiuiais&ancc near Basawal. On the 


17tli the Algliaii position about two miles wiest 
nt Dakka, held bv eight battalions .md guns 
was att.icked and the eiieniy sutlen-d heavy 
deteat losing the giins and alwuit :U)0 killed. 
On the Ihtii and !2htb Jalalabad was systenia- 
tiealh bombed, two tons ot explosives being 
diopiM'd, and on the following dav Saidai At^- 
dul Italmian, llie late Atglian ciim^v m India, 
made nnotluial overtiiies toi jieaee wliieh weie 
not supported b\ any ciedeiitials and which 
were generally c'oustnied as being m> moie 
than a rusi* to g,im time The .iir raids weie 
(ontiiiiK'd, Kabul anil J.dalabad being 
bonilH'd on Hu iitth In Hii' mean time the 
eiieiny extinded the fiild ot operations which 
had so far been eontined iliutfy to the 
Jvkyhei area On Al.iy 14 a paite of Afghans 
had been iletrated and diiwii with loss out of 
Chitral hmits and on the 2 Ird the enemy was 
deleated and lost 230 killi d ami 1 guns near 
Arii.iwai m (Tiiti.il A ti'W' tl.ies pievioiisly 
the eiieniy had entered Hii' Mohmand country 
and weie also making demonstiatums on the 
Paiwar ridgis 

K.idii Kh.in was n ])oit(>d to he si mlmg troo])H 
down Hu Kaitu lun .md tove.iids Toihi 'ITiat 
re|H)it was .soon \enlied and as a lesiilt the 
el () (' 'I’m hi was obligid to e\aeuate all the 
IMists tm the Thabld.ikni line and in Upper 
Tochl, so th.it the \tgh.nis weie able witli 
Hlaiisiid and W.i/.iii .issist.inie to oeeiifiv 
Spinwam and then to destroy the nppei '1 oehi 
posts This n.durallv reaiti'd on tlu* Koith 
Wa/irislan Militia who had until Hu'ii lemained 
!o\ il unlike the Khehei Jlilles whom it iuul 
Ix'en loiind miessaiy (with Hii' exeefiiion of 
200-500 iitameii as messengers tor iiolitleal 
woik) to elishand Di'seitions of militia men 
hee.inie treipient, .md it was cMilent that the 
(irst iinpri'ssions as to the attitude ot the trilx'S- 
nii'ii would ha\e eonsideraldy to he leviscd. 
In the Khiher .ire.i .md tart her north, howeicr, 
the all-itiide oi the Inhesineii continui'd satis- 
l.ie.torv, and the caxiture oi the Atglian frontier 
post ol Spin Baidak (May 2(>) l)y oiir troops 
111 the Chamaii aie.i had afar reaching etfeet. 
J’raitieallv tin whole gaiiison ot that tort, 
wliieli was s.ud to he the strongest m Algluiiis- 
t.m, W.IS iillui killed (»r kikeii prismiers On 
May 2<> Hu eneiiiy’^ oeiiipied Hie hills near 
Thai «nid two (l.iys later uitiied and gutted 
the town, Hu loit being seieial times iinsiic- 
sisstullv .0 lacked by JS’adii Khan’s troops 
•On tlu tollowmg d.iy it w.is neec'-sary to eva- 
leuati Wan.i, Sawarkai and tin* militj.i |K)sts in 
■tlu Gomal, Hu' ammunition which could not 
Ijc reiuovid being destroyed jirevioiis to the 
s\,uu.itiou Except tor several attacks on 
isoUb'd iK>‘*ts the operations from this tune 
wmwaids assumed an increasingly desnltoiy 
shaiaetcr On June 1st troofis from Kohat 
reai'lied Thai and drove the enemy off thi* hills 
to tlu- soiith-i'ast and on the next day defeated 
a party of the enemy on the hills north-w'est 
loi the town. A punitive eolumii was siilise- 
•qiieiitly sent to oiK'rate against tlu* Biland Khel 
villagi's south of Thai, and similar operations 
fverc undertaken la the Tochi valley. Among 
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the at*^ack8 on ix)st» by the enemy ^he more 
Juiportant weic on Jaudola post by Mahsuds 
(May liO) on Manikhwan post in Zliob which 
the enemy captured on June 3rd ; on Draband 
and Cliaudwan, by Malisuds and Sherwannis 
on June 4 , on J<’ort Sfindeman (June 10) , 
and on Musa Khel in Zhob on June 11 Tribes- 
men also attacked a column marching from 
Lakaband to Fort Sandeman on June 8 and 
the column suffered 33 casualties before reach- 
ing its destination. 

Negotiations for jieaee were begun by the 
Afghans late in May, their delegates ariived 
at llawal Pindi on June 25 and on August 
11 peace was signed The text of the peace 
is as follows — 

T'reaty of peace betwc('n the illustrious 
British (Jovernra(‘nt and the independent 
Afghan rjovernment concluded at Kawal Pmdi 
on the 8th August 101!) corrosiKiiidiug to the 
11th Zniad 1337 llijra. 

U’hc following articles for the n'sbiration of 
peace have been agreed upon by the British 
liovcrnment and the Afghan OoviTiiment 
Article 1 From dati* of signing ol this treaty 
there shall be peace betwec'n the British <Jov- 
erninent on the one part and the liovernmeiit 
of Afghanistan on tlie otlu r Artiei»‘ 2 In 
view of the circumstances which have brought 
about the present war between the British 
((OVernnu'iit and the' (Jovernmeut of Atghanist.in 
the Biitish (Joverninent to mark then disple.i- 
hiire withdraw the ])rivilege enjoyed bv loinuu 
Amirs of inifKiiting arms, ammunition, oi 
warlike munitions through India to Afghaiiist.in 
Article 3 The arrears ol the l.ito Amir's 
subsidy are lurthermoie contbeah'd and lU) 
Bubsidv IS giant ed to tlie pres(>nt Arnir Arliel( 
4 At the same time the IJritish ((overiimcnt is 
di'sirous of the re-i'stablishuient ot th(‘ old 
Iriendship that has so long existcul bitavivn 
Afgluuistan and (Ireat Britain pioMded thev 
have guaranteiNS that tlu' Afghan (Jovi'ninu'iil 
anj on their jiart suicerelv anxious to legain 
the friendship of the Ihitisli (fovernment 
The British (Jovernmeut au' pri'pared thcie- 
fore, provided the Afghan CJoverumcnt prove 
this by their acts and conduct, to receive another 


Afghan mission after six months for the discus- 
sion and amicable settlement of matters of 
common interest to the two Governments 
and the re- establishment of the old friendship 
on a satisfactory basis Article 5. The Afghan 
Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agree 
to the early demarcation by a British com- 
mission of the undmnarcated portion of the 
line to the west of the KhylxT where the recent 
Afglian aggression took place and to accept 
such boundarv as the British commission may 
lav down The British troops on this side 
will remain in their present positions until such 
demarcation has been effected. 

Independence of Afghanistan — ^Tho fol- 
lowing cable from the Viceroy to the Secretary 
of State for India, dated 9th August, contains 
information supplementary to the Treaty — 

‘ * Sir If Grant reports that after signature 
of Peace 'Treaty he handed Afghan delegate 
following letter . ‘ ' You asked me for some 
further assurantc that the Treaty of Peace 
now offered by the British Government contains 
notlung that mterfi'res with the complete 
liberty of Afghanistan in exti^rnal or internal 
matters My friend, if you will read the 'Treaty 
of Peace with care you will see that there is in 
it no such interference with the of 

Afghanistan You have informed me that the 
Government of Afghanistan is unwilling to 
lenew the arrangement under which the late 
Amir, Habibullah Rban, agreed to follow the 
advice of the goveiniueiit ot (Jreat Britain in 
matters .ilfccting the external relations of 
Afghanistan without n^serve 1 have therefore 
lehamed trom pressing this matter ot which 
the 'I’riatv ot Peace confams no mention By 
the said 'J'rc'aty and this letter, therefore 
\tghamstaa is left otficially free and indepen- 
dent in its affairs, both internal and external 
Fuitliermore, all previous tieatios have been 
cam died bv this war" 

OtlKial information about the Afghan War 
IS coutaimsl in a Pailiamentarv Paper (('MB 
.524) •• Papers regarding hostilities with Afghani- 
stan, 1919” ami two ie])orts on the medical 
arrangements (C.MD 310) and (CMB. 398), 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICI5. 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs ' monta. The Presidency Postmasters, Indeed, 
of India is vested in an ollicer designated Di- > have one or more Siip('rintondents subordinate 
rector-General of Posts and Tcicgraphs who ' to them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
works in subordination to the Government of a head otilco become so onerous that he is 
of India in the Department of Commerce and 1 unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
Industry. The superior staff of the Direction, i Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
in addition to the Director-General himself, ' of them, and if etdl further relief is required 
consists on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- , one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
tors.General (who are officers of the rank of . The more important of the offices subordinate 
Postmaster-General), four Assistant Directors- ' to the h( ad office are designated sub-offices and 
Genirol (whose status is similar to that of 1 are usually established ohlv In towns of some 
Dep itv Postmastcrs-Gencral), and two Personal , importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
Assist'll ts (who are selected from tlie stalf of ' postal business with the public, submit accounts 
Siipe-intendents). 1 to the head offices to which they are subordinate. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is , incorporating therein the accounts of their 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each branch olliccs, and frequently have direct 
in charge of a ]*ostmastcr-General — Bimgal . dealings w’lth Government local sub- treasuries, 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, The offieer in charge of such nn office works it 
Central, kfadras, Punjab and North-West either single-handed or with the assistance of 
Frontier, and United I’rovinces. The Ontral one or more clerks according to the amount 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces ' of business. 

and the Central India and Jlajputana Agencies 1 Branch offices arc small offleos with limited 
The Postmasters-General are responsible to functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
the ]3irector-Genrral for the whole of the postal , are placed in charge either of departmental 
arrangements m their respective circles, with officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
the exception of those connected with the con- ' such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- ' holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
ers which are entrusted to tlm'e officers btiaring ' duties in return for a small remuneration, 
the designation of Deputy Po‘^t-master- ' The audit work of the Post Office is ontrust- 
Gcneral, Railway Mail SiTVice All the Post- 1 ed to the Aecountant-Ceueral, Posts and 
mastors-Goneral are provided with Personal 'lelegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Assistants, while those in charge oi the largest | D<‘partment of the Govirnmont of India and 
circles are also assisted bv Deputy ]’ 0 *.tma 8 ter 8 - 1 is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
General. The eight Postal Circles and the , The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
jurisdictions of the three Deputy Postmastirs- Accountants-Gcneral, all of whom, with the 
Gen(*ral, Railwa’9 Mail Service*, are divided ■ necessary stal! of clerks, perform at separate 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- 1 hcadipiartora the actual audit w^ork of a certain 
intendent ; and each Superintendent is assisted number of postal circles 

by a certain number of officials styled Inspectors 1 In accordance with an arrangement which 
or Aasistont Snpt nntendenta has been m force since 188», a large number of 

Generally there is a head post office at the sub-post offiecs and a few head offices perform 
head -quarters of each revenue district and other , tel<*graph w^ork in addition to their postal work 
post offices in the same district are usually and an* known by the name of combined offices, 
subordinate to the In ad otiice for purposes I’ho policy is to increase telegraph fanlities 
of accounts The PostraasbTS of the Ual- . everywh(*ro and espcri.illy in towns by opening 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras General Post a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post \ umler the control of tho Post Office. The 
offices arc directly under the Postmaster-General , tolegraph expenditure on account of these 
and the least of them exercises the same powers ' combined officcs is borne by tho Telegraph 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices In respect of Department to which tho whole of their tele- 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- graph revenue is also credited. 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) is as follows : — 



When tho 
fiostage 

I is prepaid. 

Wlien the postage 
is wholly 
unpnid. 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Liters. Anna. 

Not exceeding 1 tola ^ 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

two and a half tolas 1 

Every additional two and a half tolas or 

part of that weight , 1 

Book and pattern packets ' 

Every 10 tolas or part of that weight. . ! | 

x 

Don ble the pre- 
paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery) 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


Postcards, 

Single i anna. 

Reply i „ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {prepayment compulsory), 

{a) Parcels not exceeding 440 tolas in 
weight : — 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas . . .. . 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . 0 

Eor every additional 40 tolas or pari, of that 
weight . . . . . . . . ii annas 

(h) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight — 

4 annas for every 40 tolas or fraction 
thereof up to 800 tolas. 


As regards Ceylon and Portuguese India see 
Foreign Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee , — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon except in resix'ct of insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India except in respect of insur- 
ance fees and parcel postage) is as follows — 

Letters. 

To the United King-") annas for the flrnt 
dom, other British ounce and 1 anna 

Possessions a n d for each a lditional 
Egypt, including ounce or part of 

the Soudan J ttiat wcigiit. 

f 2J annas for the first 
To other eoiintries, j ounce and 1^ annas 

colonics or places. < for every adciitional 

j ounce or part of 

L that wciglit. 


Ri'glstration is compulsorv in the case oi 
parcels Weighing ovir 440 tolas. 

Tlicse rates arc not applicable to iiarccls 
for Portuguese India. 

Registration fee. 

Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. , 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 5 . . . . 0 1 j 

On any sura oxceoding Rs. 5 but not i 

oxceeding Rs 10 0 2 | 

On any sum oxceoding Rs. 10 but not i 

oxceeding Rs 15 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 15 but not 
oxceoding Rs. 25 . . . . ..04 

On any sum exceeding Rs 25 up to 
Rs 000 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
lor tho remainder , provided that, if the re- 
mainder docs not exceed Rs. 6, the charge for 
it shall bo only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed 
Rs. 10, the chargo for it shall Iw only 2 annas 
and if it does not exceed Rs, 16, the chargo for 
It shall be only 8 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees — Tho same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for tho actual number of 
words used in tho telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegiam is to be sent 
as an *' Express ” or as an “ Ordinary ” 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
Is at tho rate of Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annus for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are tlic same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance /cm.— F or every Ra. 60 of insured 
value 1 anna. 


Postcards Single 1 anna. 

„ Reply . . . . . . 2 annas. 

Printed Papers — i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers — i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 2^ annas for each packet 

Samples — J anna for every 2 ounces or part 
of that weiglit, subject to a minimum charge 
of 1 anna for eacli jiackct. 

(The rates shown above are those chargeable 
wluui the postage is prepaid.) 

Parcels — (Prepayment compulsory ) The 
rates vary with the countne^s to wiueh they are 
addressed. The rates to the United Kingdom 
are — 

VlfT 

Gibral- Over- 
tar. land. 

Rs a p. Rs a. p. 

Not over 3 lbs 0 12 0 18 0 

„ 7 1 8 0 2 4 0 

„ „ 11 „ .. ..2 4 0 3 0 0 

Registration fee — 2 annas for each letter, 

postcard, or packet. 

Money Orders. —To countries on which 
money orders haMi to be drawn in rupee cur- 
rency, the rates of commission are tho same as 
in the ca'-e of inland money orders. 

To countries on 'which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows : — 


Annas. 

Not exceeding £ 1 3 

Exceeding £1 but not exceeding £2 . 5 

„ £2 ,, ,, „ £3 . . 8 

£3 £4 . . 10 

„ £4 „ „ • £5 .. 12 

» £5 12 
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for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
docs not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
a annas ; if it docs not exceed £2, the charge for 
it. shall be 5 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, 
the charge for it shall be 8 annas ; and if it 
docs not exceed £4, the charge for it shall be 
10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

To countries other than 
those named below . . 3 annas for every £5, 

To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India . . . . 2 annas for every Ps. 

luO. 

To Mauritius the Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Africa, Uganda, and 
Somaliland Protec- 
torates . , , . 4 annas for every 

10 ('. 

Acknowledgment fee, — 2 annas for each 
registered article. 

Growth of the Post Office.— tlu- onfl 
o1 1807-98 tile tot.il nuinlK'r ol T^o‘^t ofliecs 
was 11,742 and tliu total h'nglli ol mail lims 
li(),3r'l mihs Eoi the olst Maidi 1919 the 
( orn'Sponding ligUK s wcic 19,415 and l,57,9<‘r>J 
During tile V( ai 1897-98, the tolal niuiilx 1 ol 
Kttcis, postiaids, ntWspaiKis and jiacki tf- 
giVdi out tor d< livnv was 4(i0, 899,344, whih 
Joi the ar 1918 19 the total innnla 1 ol iin- I 
Tegist(i(d iiitu l('s ot tlu saii.c clashes gi\«ii out I 
ioi ddiNciv phis the number ot ngisteicdi 
litteis and jiacktts ])ost( d amonntid to I 
1,18{),L’09,4')2 Tin nuniln r ol jiai(d mail! 
aiticlcb given out foi ddiviry 111 the loriiitr 


Year was 4,119,781 as compared with 14,264,559 
such arnclcs i»osted during the latter vear. 
Th(‘ total number and value of money ordi'rs 
issiieel increased from 11,795,041 and Ps* 
24,79,45,455 in 1897-98 to 30,106,940 and lls. 
<9,67,82,579, respe ctively, in 1918-19 During 
the lormcr year tlie total number of articles 
insured lor transmission by post was 326,645 
with an .aggn'gale deelaretl \alue ot Rs. 
10, 00 ,62,590 and tile eorre-. ponding Itgures tor 
1910-11 uere 1,169,428 and lls 26,88,78,925. 
As the icsult. however, mainlv ot the introduction 
111 1911-12 ol the rule under whieh inland articles 
containing currciuv iioti'S or portions thi'ri'of 
must be insured, the tigiirfs lor 1918-19 stand 
at 3,8 15,180 and lls. 1,19,26,48,840 The mimhei 
ot accounts ojicn on the books ot the Post OiTlce 
StUiiigs Bank gri w troin 730,387 on the 31st 
Maich 1898 to 1,677,407 at the end of 1918-19 , 
with an inciea^-c from Its 9,28,72,978 to 
IB 18,82,44 710 in the total amount standing 
at th(‘ riedit ot d<‘positors I’lic total staff on 
the 31ht Maich 1919 numlx'rcd 99,074. The 
net flnancnl result oJ the working ot the Post 
OAicc lor the V( ar 1918-19 vas a suriilub of 
Its 38,02,165 

This acfoiinf of the actiMtics of the Post 
OIlKc M'onld not l>c coinplcti' it it were not 
nuntioiud that on tlic 31st Itl.irch 1919 there 

n‘ 27 810 aitive Po'-tal late Jii'-urante poUi les 
with an aggH gate assutaiue ol Us 3,96,39,610 
and that during 1918-19 it disbursed a sum ot 
Us 5(»,4(),718 to liidivUi Military peusioners ; 
sold ovi 1 3 eion s ot rash ci rtineates to tlu* 
l»ubli( , (olbitid at its own e\i>ense a sum ol 
Jls 24 70,110 on aeiouut of eustoins duty on 
jMKels and b'tti rs Irom altroad , and sold 11,844 
lbs ol quinine to the public. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — U p to 1912 the telegraph 
vybtem in India was admimstered as a separate 
(lepartinenl by an oiheer designated Director- 
Ueiicral of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Po.sts and 
Telegraphs in a single ofllccr as an c\pcriinental 
rneabiirc with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Cirdes from the 
1st July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force 111 the United Kingdom and several 
otliei European coimtnes w^rre that the tratflc 
and engineeiing work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the fonner branch 
ot work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Peslinabter-Gencral assisted by a Deputy 
I’ostmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached ofiQir^rs and the engineering branch 
being controllra by a Director of Telegraphs in 
(barge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 


' oflieer tliere W('re seveial Divisiona ;Supcrinten- 
. d(*nts wiio were abbibted by a number of 
attuciied olheers. 

; In 1914 tile complete amalgamation of the 
I two Dejiartments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 

! The superior stall of the Direction, in addition 
, to tiie Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with an Assistant, and a Personal Assistant to 
the Director-General. For traflic work there 
are a Deputy Director-General, with an Assistant 
and an Assistant Dircctor-Ocncral. In the 
Circles tlie scheme which has been introduced 
I follows closely on the hues of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up into three Circles, 
cuc^i in charge of a Director of Telegraphs. 
For Burma special arrangements were con- 
sidered necessary and the engineering work 
is in charge of the Post Master-General who is 
a Telegraph officer specially selected for the 
purpose. These four Circles are divided into 
twenty Divisions each of which is in charge 
of a Superintendent of Telegraph Engineering. 
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The telegraph traffic work is upder the 
control of the Postmasters-Generai, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 


and State telegrams and telegraphic money 
orders at the existing I'ates. An ordinary 
private t('l( gram to Ceylon will, therefore, bo 
eliarged for at the rate of one rupee for twelve 
words, with two annas for each additional w'ord. 
To mi ct the ri'quirements oi tho-jo members 
of the public who desire special telegraph faci- 


assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant j htii's, an expr»'S8 service will aKo be introduced 
Accountants-General. [ iroiu the same dati* at the late of two rupees 

Inland Tariff. — The tariff for inland tele- 1 lor twi lv(> w'ords, with three annas for each 


grams is as follows . 


Private and State. 
Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary. 

Its. a. Us a. 
..18 0 12 I 

word 1 

..0 2 01; 


2 535 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 

“ over 12 .. ..02 0i;<io 

Additional chargee. 

Minimum for reply-paid telegram . .12 annas 
Acknowledgment of receipt . ..12 „ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less . . . , . . . . . . 4 „ 

Collation One quarter of charge 

for telegram 


additional word No change wdll be made in 
J tile existing rates for press telegrams to Ceylon. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
i telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
' are addressed. The rates per word for private 
, and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
I except llussia and Turkey arc as follows * — 

I Private. State, 


I Via Turkey {.Suspended) 
•„ Indo {Suspended) 


Eastern 


Its. a. Us. a. 
1 6 
1 4 

1 4 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed 

1 1 only one of the 
offices IS closed . 

If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
In ri ‘'pect of 
each such office 
of 


Us. ! 


Growth Telegraphs.— At the end of 

1897-98 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
1 With 87,814 and 357,473 miles, respectively, 
1 on the Slst March 1919 The numbers of 
I departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
j 185, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
' offices worked by the Po-it Office rose from 
1,G31 to 3,868 The increase in the number 
i ot paid te'egrams dealt With is shown by the 
I following figures : — 

1897-98. 1918-19 

4,107,270 15,878,590 


: Inland 


I 


Signalling by flag or sema- ^ The usual in-; 
phore to or fiom ships — perj 
telegram , , 

Boat hire . , , , 


The usual in- ; 
r J land ehargr 1 
. 1 plus a fixed I 
fee of 8 ans. 1 


• • ,, ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams, each 100 

words or less 4 annas. 

Press, 

Ex- 
press. 

Us a. 

Minimum charge . , 1 0 

Each additional 6 words 

over 48 . , ..02 

Ceyioti. 

Ceylon is not regarded as 
Portuguese India is. 


r Piivatc 

.-1 State 

[. Press 

f Pjivato 

I 

Foreign.. -( State 
y Press 


800,382 

35,910 

735,079 


2,047,950 
225,559 
2,000,775 
9,896 139,018 

6,278 36,176 


5,754,415 20,328,068 
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I 

] The outturn of the workshops during 1917-18 
I represented a total value of Us. 13,58,000. At 
I the end of the year the total staff numbered 
' 10,960. The total capital expenditure up to the 
; close of 1917-18 amounted to Us. 13,32,55,339 
j The net revenue for the year was Us. 1,19, 62,299. 
I Wireless. —The total number of wireless 
' telegraph stations open for traffic at the end of 
11918-19 was twenty, etr., Port Blair, Rangoon, 
Diamond ['•land. Table Island, Victoria Point, 


Tile following communique was issued by ' Madras, Bombay, Sandheads, Calcutta, Karachi, 
the Governmi nt of India on ( th January 1919 - ' I>elhi, Simla, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpur, 
Consequent on the reci’nt revision of the Indian ' P^'Shawar, Quetta, Secunderabad, Maymyo and 
Inland telegraph rates, the Ooveinu'cnt of India, ' Mhow. 

in consultation with the Government of Ce>lon, | Telephones. — On the 81st December 1918 
have had iiiidi'i consideration the question I the number of telephone exchanges established 
of the rates tor telegrams exchanged between by the Department was 241 with 7,066 connec- 
u Cevlon. lliey have now decided i tions. Of these exchanges, 6l were worked 

with the concurrence of the Colonial Govern- , departmentally. The number o( telephone bx- 
ment that from the 1st of February, 1919, i changes established by Telephone Oomponiei 
there should bo an ordinary service for private i was 13 with 15,653 connections. 
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The Botanical Survey is under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic ' 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are associated , 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agii- 
cultural Department. In 1912 the post ol 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest officers and others Ovei 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 bj 
the officer deputed to aecompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the littlo-knowu fron- 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. —The first object of the 
Department is the preparation of a general geo- 
logical map of India Various economic inves- 
tigations, width form an increasingly important 
part of the Department’s work, arc also con- 
ducted. These include investigation of marble 
and sandstone quarries for the purjtasc of 
building Imperial Delhi, the examination of 
the Korea coal-field in the Central Provinces, 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Pio\incc, of pitchblende 
areas in the Gaya District, Ac ' 

Zoological Survey — A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1016 The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
Into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 

E resent on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
iws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
Standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, lo 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India. The Director of the Survey is 
Dr. Anandale. 

Mammal Survey.—An important move- 
ment has recently been inaugurated by the 
Bombay Natural History Society which 
has collected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India. This Survey was 
'begun in 3^11 with the object of getting to- 
gether properly prepared specimens ol aU the 


Surveys. 


dilfercut kinds of Mammals In India; Burma 
and Ceylon so that their distribution and 
differences might be more carefully worked 
out than had been done before, also to form 
as complete as possible a collection of sped* 
mens for the Society’s Museum in Bombay. 
Before the Survey started the Society had 
a very small collection, and even in the Brl» 
tlsh Museum in London the Indian specimens 
were very poorly represented. Three trained 
collectors from England are in the service of 
the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Survey are being worked out at the Britisb 
Museum and duplicates presented to the differ- 
ent Indian Museums. In India most of the 
country has been worked on the West Coast 
from Coorg as far north as Mount Abu, also 
the Central Provinces, Kumaon and Bengal. 
The whole of Ceylon has been worked, and so 
has a considerable part of Burma. At the 
present time owing to the war only one col- 
lector is m the Add m Sikkim, the others having 
been on service. Funds for the Survey were 
raised by subscnption from the principal Native 
Chiefs and some prominent Bombay citizens 
together with grants from the Government 
of India, the Government of Ceylon, the 
Government of Burma, the Government ol 
the Malay States, and the different local 
Governments as well as donations from the 
Uoyal Society, the British Museum and the 
Zoological Society of London. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.-* 

This Board includes the heads of the Meteoro- 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, and 
Survey D(‘partmpiits, representatives of the 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, 
and other scientific authorities whose special 
attainments may he useful. It was established 
in 1902 to co-ordinate official scientific Inquiry, 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical 
research into tliosc questions of economic or 
applied science on the solution of which the 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. The programmes 
of investigation of the various departments are 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report is pub- 
lished on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) 
IS eZ‘Officio President of the Board whioh 
includes the Director-General^ of Observa- 
tories, the Director of the Zoological Survey, 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 
the Director of the Botaaical Survey of India 
who is Secretary to the Board of Sdentifio 
Advice. 
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The Programme of Uk scimtifk* dcjiart- 
m('i)ts for lkt‘J 2f) iiuhulrs th(' followiap Tho 
Mot-t'oroloRK al (h paitna nt nmII orptauiso upptr 
air ol>s( rv.itoiu-s in \anons pla(«‘s in oonin \ioii 
M ith the proposi d uir sci M( ( s 'J'ho Jvodaikana 1 
()b«rr\atory will inVi*stiKat(‘ the displan nu'tit 
of holar lines, tin spettnmi ol V< tins, and solai 
rotation The Sur\( v ol India (xjnets to (oin- 
incnte meteorolofxieal wijrk .ind will eonlinue 
its magnetic work Th( Ueolognal Sui\e\ 
of Bihar, Orissa, the Otntr.il JToMneis and 
Burma will he lontimied .oid iiupnins into 
Woltiain and tin m T( nass(>rini, Snl]ihni .imi 
Chromite in Hahuhistan .lud ScMsian .uul 
Miea in Bihar and Onssa will h( t.ikmi np, and 
researdi made into (Jondwana lossil ])Iants ami 
tosMls tioin Sind, B, dm hid, in, tin Noith \\ < st 
Himalayas and linini.i fioiii shoif.igi 
ot stall tlie work ot the* l?o1.im<al and yo(>loLn(al , 
SnrVcws will lx mmh uiitailMl hut it is li«)ptd| 
that Cim hon.i woik will hi' i \tt'iided and that | 
the snrM'N ol tlu Irish w.itu molluses ul India 
niid tile iiOestigation ol the Chilk.i I aki li dus 
and Jndiaii Jiijder.i will hi' loiitiniied t iidi i ' 
3'orestn the tedmual .iiid plnsii.il luopi itu s ' 
and the aetii.il ami ]iot( ntial nsis id Indian | 
tinihei lor niiimious pntpo'-is, tin .mils, pin 
treahiieiit ol timhi'i, m.it.ii.il loi pipii pulp 
tlhres, guniH, oleo-iisms, thi liimr.il disi isis 
and insi et pesls ol ion si tms, ihi lullun ol 
Vailons spei les ol liusol i eononiii inipoit.inu, 
and the clumisliv id \.imous lonst piodud' 
will toini siihiids lot luNi sligali'Ui I iidi i 
Agiimltnie, the' (lumiud in\< stig.diou ol 
diamage w.itn lioin l.dlow .iml iiopptd soils 
of alkali soilh, ol '^Mi'i n m.muiis, <d ‘ wimhow- 
iiig’ on sim.ii (.me (In hot.iiiu <il sIikIn ol 
whe.it, tohaiio, lihn pi. nits, lotloii imlieo 
toddei eiop'' and Irmt , llu Iuiu-mI dis. as. s ol 
jnie, sim.iii.ini, un luhhei di till lusM 1 
peslsol siig.ii, nil , (otion liud 1 m ^ .uni kIoo d 
gram, nisei t lonliol and tin hioiiomiis ol hlood 
hiiekmg iiisidh, till h.K ti 1 lolog^ ol indi.iii 
soils, the h.ieti HoloiTN ami dii*niisti\ ol I ndiiro 
evpeimii ntal woik m I'l.idn.d .lut i< lilt iin .nid 
the dis( ,is( .s ol l.iim spuk, will he tin iliiel 
aiihjeeth id inM’-,tig.ition 

The Indian Research Fund. — SeicntiDi 
research woik is lapidly lieM'loping in India 
In 1911 llic huiii oi r> laklis (iu,5d,tU>U) out 
of the suriiius opium re\enue was set aside 
a.s ail endowment foi leseaiih into epidemu 
diseases in coiinoction with the Cential Jte- 
scarch Institute, at Kasauli ft W'.is Iiojied 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by piivate suhsi iiptioiis An Indian Ke- 
search Fund Association W'as constituted, 
and a good deal of woiK has already been 
undertaken. Its objects are defined as “ the 
prosecution and assistance of rcseaich, the 
proiiagtttiou of knowledge and cxpeiimental 
measures generally m connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and picvcntion of 
commuuieahlo diseases ” Fiesh investigations 
into kala uzai and cholera huM* bieii iiiaiigui.i- 
ted, and an ofliecr was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever m the re- j 
gioiis where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to pre\ent its introduction into India 
A furtrher giant of 0 lakhs (£40,000) was made ' 
to the Central llcseurch Fund fiom the opium ' 
surplus of 1911-12. It has been decided to 
devote to research and auli-malanal projects 


] 5 laklis (£33,000) a year fioin Imperial revenues 
I commencing in 1913-14 A now pciiodical, 
I** The Indian Jounial of Medical Ucsearch,” was 
instituted m 1913 and is publi.shed four 
times annually, as the offii lal organ of the 
Kesearch Fund. The jouiuul deals with every 
branch of research diiectly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and saint aiy science, and 
forms a record ot what is being done m India 
loi the .uU.imi ol this work Koi the vein 
1‘)I7-1S the Jhuid lei omiiii nth d th<' contiiiu- 
aiiti on tlu (Mstiiighncs ol tlu Jollowmg iiniiii- 
I ri( s — Bi 11 IJi 11 by l.ii uti nant-Colojii 1 JMe- 
' C.uii-'Oii , Ji])io-j by J)i bmlhamov tiho-h , 

, Hook-worm h\ l)i K S Mha-kar , riague Fii- 
vinlioii h^ 1)1 (J 1> C’lntii , Kiitomologii al by 
.Ml Aw.it 1 and Afr Mitti r A gr.iiit has hem 
mad( to ] i( id -( ol (.1. n i l'^toIl loi i vpi rum iits 
with hjdiO'i j.iiiii and ga'^ as a di-iuh ctaiit 

Survey of India. — The woik of the Siirviy 
of Jiidia ill laitniiiit bills under \anous lu ads, 
namely, the trjgonoim Ineal survey, topogra- 
phiial and forest surveys, spi'ual suneys and 
explorations, and map piodut tiou, Cadastral 
sill VI Vs are now eaiiu d out hv the Piovintial 
J.aiid Bi loids and Settlement Departments. 

Jii 1904 athution was di.iw'u to the difeitivc 
st.iti ot tile topographical survey 
maps, Hiid a t'oiiimittee wa'- .iiipomted to n- 
poit on till' snlijict To ovi'rl.ike the am ais 
of It visional sum y and losiiun that the map 
of India should lu hiouglit up to date and 
KM'ail.it piopt r iniei \als, tin v^ i« eomim'iuied 
a eouhid. rable lui u a^i oi esiahli dimi iit and ati 
iiieii an il ('x-p( iidif UK ot £210,01)0 a jn ai tor 
llu m xi 2.1 yi ais ’I’li. y aho m.ide n tommi inla- 
tioiis tin alh ling the si/.e ami impiovmg the 
ipiahlv of tlu m.ips Atlei liijllu i inquiry the 
(iovi niim lit ol India ili i idi d tlial a stale of 
1 mth to till null' would oidmanlv he sulliiii lit, 
ii SI rvt d fon st and sjk i lal an as b ingsuivivid 
I oil tile st.ih ot 2 nil hi s to the imh , and the 
! J-ineh sc.dc employid foi wa'^U and baiien 
t tacts 

Indiiin Science Congress. 

I 'I’ll. Imh III Si I. IK I (‘oiigii s w.is louiuliil 
l.iigi 1\ ow iiig 1 u t 111 .iltilsol |)j .1 h Simon I II 
' .111(1 Ml r h M inn ilioii, 1 1n pnsint llumu.iiv 
|(;tmi.il Sniit.nii'. i.t till ('oimji-,s 'I hr 
; \si,itu S(iiul\ (d Bnm.il umli it.iki tlu 
, m.iu.ignm nt id tlu ('uugm'> liii.iiieis .iml 
, publi-lu'' .mnu.ilh tlu I’loiiiihims ol tlu 
, I'oiiirKss 'llu ohjnts ,in tl) to imoin.ige 
Ksi.uih timi to lu.iki till le'^ults g. mi.illv 
I known .iiiioiig ■^uniK woikiis in Indii, (2) to 
I give onpiuluiidii s loi iiisonal inln(t)Ui''e 
[ .iiid sihiililu ( oiu] aiiioii'^hip and thus to 
oM'iioim to ‘■oiue i \t( n1 one ol the ihiif 
ihawbaiK'' in tlie hi. of woikns in si'uiue in 
I Itidi.i ( ’>) to pTomoti inil.lK uitmst iimiiemi', 
loi this iml tlu t'oiigiiss IS lull! .it (lilleiiiit 
lenti.s .innu.illv .mil t vi nmg Intuirs o|u n 
to tlu luiblu lonii .in inipoit.int j'.iit ot tlu 
l»ioe(eilmgs oi (.oil Congii.ss 

'I'hi ('ougii»s nu 1 1 111 .l.mu.irv’ i aeh viai, 

the prom dines list loi si\ d.iV'^ 'The lhad 
ot the Joial (JoMimiunt is ration ot the 
(’(digress tlu ('oiigri''S mssiou is (>pinied hv a 
iTi sidential Address (leh VI ri (1 for tlu rresub iit 
for the year. The I’rosidcut is chosen annually, 
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th(' (liifercnt bi'ctions ln'inp: roprosnitod in turn 
The sections are (I) Amieulture ( 2 ) Phvtis and 
Matheinatu s, ( i) (’hi'inisli \ ami Applied Botaiu, I 
(4) ZooloLM ami l-ltnomapiu , (”») llotanv, (<*) ‘ 
<.V()lo«\, ( 7 ) Ml dual Uesiardi When the 

se( turns meet si>])aiate]y (mcIi si'ction is piesuled 
o\ei b\ its o\\n I’lesuli iit also chosen annu.ilK 
'J'he inoiuiiifis an ileMited to the readinij and 
discussion oi thi' papiis, thi' atternoons to 
social functions and \isits ti* places ol intinests , 
in the eM'niims ])nl)li( lectnns an deli\ered 

<Jo\i'inni( nt ofliciis vhose seiMcts c.in he 
SI>ared mil lx maided spi ( lal It.ne to attind 
the Conmi ss and ( .111 n ( o\ (I thionirh tin usual 
ch.mm Is till' .uln.d ti.uii tin imuI I»\ tlum 
to and iioni tlu ('nnmt ^ — (Sie ( innlai littei 
tioni tlu (;o\einni< id. oi indii Depaitnuid 
oi KeM'ijm . 111(1 Amu Mltnie (<a m lal) No 1(1171 
d.itul lith \nmist 1‘11(*, ( iidiodu d in i>oniiia\ 

( JoM'inini id, r.diic.dion hi iiaitnn id , Oidii 
-No 2 124, d.di il J 1th Si pti nilx i IdKi) 

The seventh annual meeting <d th. Indian 
S< 11 nci Concuss \mI 1 lx lu Id in N lypiii tioni 
.I.innan, l :th to i.sih, l'» 2 d ||k ||,»noni Sn 

li injainin lv(dx itson, Jv (’si. K (’ M h , 1 ]•] , 


M;]), ICS, (Miief Coininissionci. Central 
l‘ioMnces, pation ol the nieetimi, ami Sir P C. 
Itav, Kf , will he piesulent It is reipu'sted 
tint all uho \Msh to aitiiul the ineetiii}' vill 
( onimiinu all as i.iih as {xtssilile \Mth .1 L. 
Sinunisen. l-.sii . Jlonoiai \ -(ieiieial SedctarN, 
I’oiest Kiseauh Instdnti and ColleKe, Dehra 
him 'I'lu sniist iiption to the Conmi'ss will ho 
Its and shoulil he jxiid to tlie Honorary 

'rn.isiiiei, Vsi.die Societ\ oi Jlenmd, 1, i’ark 
Stiei't, Call lit (a 

'I'he llonoMM hoc.il Seent.iriis will he M 
Owin, I'iSij ( olletre ol Sell ni'e. Namnii, and 
\ r»os( , |;s(j N.imnii , to ohoin .all I in|Uiiies us 
to aecoininod.dion should he addit'ssed It is 
p.iituMilails It ipiesied th.d \ei\ laih intiiiiatioii 
ol till aei ominod.d ion leipiiml should be 
Slid to tlu llononm Loe.il St eiet.ii les. The 
lollowtmjf siition.il Piesideiits ha\t* heen 
appttiidid — \m II nitiiie, Ml 1 ) ( 'loiist.on , I’hN - 
su s and M dill in. dlls hi N h Moos, Che- 
luislu. Ml it k Snmii Jtolanx, Ml T K 
I'Nson , Zoolot/x , Ml i; N 11 eileiihnre , (leoloi'iy, 
M» r Samp.itienmii Medie.il Jleseaulh 
Coloml .) W Cornw.dl, 1 M S 
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The Imperial Iimtatnte, South KtiisinRlon 
has biu'ii plaiid hv tlu Jnijx'rial Jnstdiitt’ 
(Managenii'id.) Ait oi 1 1 »] (j nndi i the (ontiol 
of the Seiietary oi Siati loi the Colonies as 
lepiisi'iding the cintial anthoiitv lor tlu 
Doininioiis, (’olonies, .ind JToti ttoiates ol thi' 
lUnpire 'i'lu aitn.il niana {lenient ol tin 
Imtitiite will bi w’ltli an ixiintixe (Oniifil ol 
twi'idy-li\e ineinhiis, wliiih, suhjeit to tlu 
I'liieial contiol <d the S. netaiy ol Slate loi 
the Colonies, w’di jiossi ss considi i.ihli aiitonoiny 
and w'lll hi tlu uoxirning hoih oj the Jiistihite 
India IS to be lepn seiiti d on this (onmil Id 
four menilxrs, one noniin.iti d Id the (JoMin 
nient ol Indi.i, two Id the Siiiitaiv ol State 
lor India, and one by the Semtary ol stati 
for the ColonicB In .iddd.ion, it is under, stood 
that tliere will he a speiial Indian Coiniiiittee 
ol till) Council with co-opti d ineinbers — an 
arrangeiiunt wlinh will gnntlv imrcase the 
(onnedion of the Institiiti wutli Indian inteie.sts 
and, It is hoped, will pioinote tlu development 
of those aitiMties ol the limtituti lor India 
which are most iieedi d in England 

An account of the work done hv tin lidtitute 
for India, by Dr W 11 Diinstaii, Dneiiur oi 
the Imiieiial Inst ituti , has lati ly b in publislu d 
In the Bulletin of the Institute 

The Indian Collections of the Imiienal 
Institute, wMiiih have heni eonipli ti ly reor- 
ganised in reient years, constituti the Indian 
Section of the Tuhln Evliihition (lalleiiis 
'They include a reprisi ntation of the important 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its (hief 
industries and their results, tabulai information 
and diagrams res])ecting Indian trade and 
fommeru', maps, piituns, and photographb 


of its cities and Industries. 

Technical Information Bureau. — Ever 
sime the Scieiitillc and Technical liesearch 
Di partmeiit was startl'd, a most important 
p.i.rtof its work has bei'ii, in addition to conduct- 
ing researfhiR, to colleit and critnally collate 
all pnblishid inlormation respeiting tlU' pro- 
din tion and industrial uses ot raw materials, 
.ind it has giadnally (oinc to he lecognized 
.IS a (I'litial ( li .ai Ing-honse for inlormation oi 
(his (haiaitd Miiihants and maiinfaetiircrs 
III England, as Will as piodiieeis in India and 
(lie Colonies, have apfilu dm men asitig uiim hers 
lor mfoinialion on tlu se snhjiils In order 
(o he III a jiosilion to dial more elleetively With 
smli iiiqiiiius a spinal lu.imh ol the dejiart- 
nu lit wts loi mid m I ‘M 4, whose business it is 
m eollahoral.ion with the slaff of the 8(i(‘ntilic 
ind 'Tithiiii.il Itesiaifli Dejiartmeiit, to 
lolleet and distrihiiti' ti ehnical intorination. 
Since till Wai tins bramh, known as the Techni- 
cal Information Bun an, has bei'ii very full of 
work, and has not only dealt with a large number 
ot iniimru'H us to Imli.m mati rials and their 
possibilities, but has hikin the initiative with 
ihitish inanufaitim IS and mcrdiants in bring- 
ing 1o tlu ir notii'i' important Indian inaterials 
wdiicli await a m w market. 

'Jhe Institute has a library and map rooms, 
wliiih an* import .^.nt auMliaries to this work 
and pubJisius quartrrly tin* Bulletin which 
has playi d a i oiispicnous jwirt In making knPwn 
I tliroiighoiit the Empiri the results of rcsi'archcs 
(ondiidcd at tlie Instil nte, and the records of 
progiess in the xariou^ a'^pects of the prodnetimi 
.md niilisalioii ui eoiimii'rlci.il and (’lonomio 
materials. 
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The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England is a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act, liM)6X whereby the State acta as an execu- 
tor or as a' trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices oi an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success; in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted. In round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trusL In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments— -an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates ; — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
■billings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pences per cent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only ^ per cent 
Where the Income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent on any excess of 
£500 a year, and i per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The fee on investment is 
i per cent.; the public Trustee, out of this fee 

S ying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
ese fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 


The particulars of any trust in which it Is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effected in the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trusteei. 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision " I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will." 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a " Declaration of Trust/* 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, cither because of professional or 
business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department In 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
IS an inexjpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short ** declaration '* 
setting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
IS paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of Investment is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent, is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee docs not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a CorTOration Sole : 
and thus It is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of ap;. ointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided. His 
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Integrity is guaranteed by the State, while the { vides that strict secrecy shall be observed in 
measure of his success would indicate that he respect of all trusts administered in the Depart- 
is necessarily experienced and skilled in his ment. * 

I The administration is subject to an audit 
Close personal attention is given by the by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the . Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of investment, a large organisation has been ' of a check and couiitcr-check upon the ad- 
set up to give the best consideration not only , ministration 

to the selection of investments but to the duty 1 important section of the Statute gives the 
of keeping them under frequent observation. , pui,i,c Trustee power to direct an audit and 
An Advisory Committee of men of rccog- investigation of the condition and accoimto 
nised authority has, in the past year, been “ trust. 

appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
Public Trustee by a quarterly review of the an increasing use of the Department. As a 
investments made. In the last Annual Report Government Office, its stability will commend 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a itself to them as a medium to saleguard their 
return of £:M9-4 per cent, upon his trustee interests under Wills or Settlements which 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
upon his non-trustee investments. risks and expense attendant upon any other 

The success of the Department would seem foims of trusteosliip. 
to show that there is a widespread public need Further information upon details and copies 
in England for such an Office, and the energy of the official pamphli't, reports and rules, 
and efficiency with which the Department has etc , can be obtained of the official agents to 
been constituted and conducted has been a the Department, viz . — Messrs King, Hamilton 
great factor in commending it to the public & Co, Cahutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless .1 factor King tfe Co , whose lu'ad office is Messrs Henry 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- S. King &, Co , Oj, Cornhill, London, E. C, 

THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


In India the functions of a Publu Trustee arc 
divided in each Province between two otlieiuls, 
the Administratoi -General and the Official 
'J’rustee. 

The office of Administrator-General was 
first constituted by Lidian Act VJJ of 1819 
'J'here Were several later enactments on the 
•ubject, all o4 which have ceased to be in force 
The present law is to he loimd in Indian Act 
III of 1913, which contains the lollowing provi- 
sions • — 'There three Administratoi s-Gdieial 

in each oi the Pre.sidencies of liengnl, Madias, 
and Bombay 7dioir combined jurisdiction 
( overs the whole of British India The Adminis- 
trator-General is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration, when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts he is entitled to lettcTS in proter- 
eiice to a creditor, a legatee other than a uni\cr- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs. 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Pivsi- 
dency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator- 
General to apply for letters of administration. 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is detenninJd. Probate and letters of ad- 
ministration granted to an Administrator^ 


General have efb'it tliroughout the Presidency, 
but the High Court tan tlirt'ct tlint tliey have 
effi'ct throughout one or more of the otiier 
Pro'-idcnt les A private executor or adminis- 
trator may with tlie assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Administratoi -General 'Thi'rc are 
provisions in the Act veilh rt'gurd to the revoca- 
tion ot grants and the distilbution of assets. 
When the assits do not exceed lla 1,000 in 
value, the Adimnistrator-Oi'iieral may, when 
no luobate or letters of admmistratioii have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
cUiiniiig oth( rwist' tlrnii ph a creditor to be inte- 
rested 111 bucli assets, entitling liim to receive 
the assets There is also jiovver in certain 
events to give such certitkate to a creditor. 
There is a furtlier powi r to send the residue of 
the assets to tlie country of domicile of the 
deceased 3 he Gov^ernment of India is rciiuircd 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator-General would be personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
except where the AdiniiiistratiOr-Oenernl and ids 
olhceis have in no way contributed to the 
liability. 

Fees both on capital and on income arc pay- 
able out of the estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. Ihc fees on capital 
vary from 3 per cent, on the gross value in the 
case of small estates to 2 per cent, in the case 
of large estati's. 'I'he fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable projierty from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per pent , and in the case of immovable 
property from 3 per cent, to 5 iicr cent. When 
the Ckiurt has directed the Administrator- 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken pos- 
session of, collected, realised, or sold Is payable. 
A small fee is also payable in cases where tl)6 
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AdminMrator-Gf'noRil grants a rertiflcatc. ! and liabilith'S as ordinary trustoes. He rna^ 
the Adininktrator hus power to reduce the fc^s <l« f line any trust. He may not accept any trust 
tooTw-half under any composition or scheme of arrange 

Official Trustee— The omen of ofh' Ul 

Truste(‘ datis Irotn the N<.ir ]84.i J\y Indian ' l^duned by him to be insolvent 

A(fc WJJ of tliat v*ar the Supreme Comt had I »b‘ ( annot .u cept a trust for .1 religious purpose 
p(»Wei to anfiunt the itegisti.u 01 other otlidr or larrymg on of any 

ol tile Court to be a trustee, win re theie nas no 1 •‘HMuess He aiimot administer the estate ot a 

tiustee willing to act A( t XVII of JSn was executor and 

n'pe.iled by Act X\1I ofJHni, whnh was m its 1 tiiistec under the will 31e lannot be ap 
turn repealed by Act JJ ot 1 S)J o, which cont-.nas ! I"’\ 0 ‘ed tiustt e along w'lth any other person 
tb<- r)i<-s(‘nt law on the subj(>ft 'rht>n are three | consent he may la' appointed trust, c 

Olh. Ml 'I’l list, es 'I'h. OllK 1 d 'Prnst. e ol , <•"' instrument making tlie trust, and he may 

Ikngal has powii"' in the gieab'r pait of India a-ccept a tinst tontanu'd in n will \Mien iiro- 
yhe poweis ot the Oflmal 'rriiste. of r.omb.y I« rty is subp < t to a ti nst.and then isnotinstee 
extend to the J‘,omt)av fiesideney and the J*ro- ndhm tin |iiris In tion w illmg or capable to nc I , 
vin.e of Ihitisb JkliiebisMn . those of the Olli- ■ may appoint the Olbcial Trus- 

eial 'riiist.'e of ]\I idias extc ml to t In Hadias ' also be appointed a 

rie^d.nev and tin I'lOMme ol Comg '1 be H'lst. e bv tim sniMMiig or eontinning trustees 
(JoMrnment can aj.pouit 1). j.iity Oilni d Trus- ' *^11 pe'sons hem ‘1. lally inteiested 

tees ; then 111 . 

An OHn I il Trustee can (c/) act as an ordinary ; As In the case of an Administrator-General, 
trustee', (t) be a))|«oinbd trustc'c by a ('ourtotitbe (loxeinrnint 01 India is n sponsible foi tin 
eompetent jiiiisdnlion lb lias, cx.ept as , a( ts or <b I mils of an Ollieial 'Imstee IVcn 
( jtlieiwjse piovnlid, the same j^tewi is^ cintn s, ■ aie p lyabk at lat.es llxed by the Goteinini'iit. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In Hiitish India U a person has been ap- 1 
pointed cx.'cutor ol the will of a deceased , 
person, it is ahvays adMsable to jnene the will 
as eailv ns possible It the W'lll is in a \eiua- , 
cular it has to be olheially lianslatcd into 
Hnglihli. A petit ion is then prepared pray mg ' 
for the giant ol j.iobate ol the will All the 
property lelt bv the deceased has to be dis- ■ 
closed in a scdu’clule to be anncvc'd to the pe|,i- , 
tlon Thc^ values of immoveable propertu'S aie 
usually assc‘ssecl at 10^ years puichiseon 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Ks. lO.OUO the probate duty payable h . 
2 %, betwc'C'ii its 10,l>b0 and 3ls .'id, 000 the i 
duty payable is 21 Over 50,000 rupees the I 
duty payable is 3®,', lu detcniiining the 1 
ampunt of the value of the estate for the pur- ' 
OSes of probate duty the follow'ing items are 
Mowed to be deducted : — 

V Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
ttpge cncumbiranceB 


2. The amount of funcrac expenses. 

3 I’lopertv li.'ld by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or yvith goneival power to 
(onlei a b.'iieliual interest 
The part icul.irs of all these items liave to be 
stated in a separate sc lu'dule It is the prac- 
tice of the Jligli t’onit to send a copy of these 
schcdiibs to the llexcmie authorities and it 
the piopeitu's partieulaily immoveable pro- 
perties liavc* not b.'cn properly yaliu'd, the 
il.'venue depaitment reciuire the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In tcitaiii case-^ 
the Court then reciuiies citations to be pub- 
lished and aeivod 011 such persons as the Court 
tliinks arc iiitcrcstc'd m the question of th. 
gi.iut cf probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interestcHl within 14 davs aftei 
the publication or scrvine of citation and if tin 
will is show’n to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to^probate, probat 
IB ordered to be grauted. 
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In 17‘28 a (lt']>nt.>ti'ni ^^. 1 s sranh'il In li'.* 

7 odffc (it Knfjliind to (J(n Tonifn t1 Ks(i , anthom- 
mc him to “ o]Kii .i m w JyO(l'^ in lit im.!] ’ 01 

till'' jM wmaiii notliniLt Itiilhti is known hnt 
iintlti ('apt I'arwnitti, wlio in tin lollowiinr \iai 
sii( Cl ('(!( d him as J'loMmi.d (Jr.ind jM.istu ot 
liidi.i, Lodfit' w.is established m 17*0 wlmh m 

till LniiraAt'd 1 ists i^, tlistniLmisln d b\ tin .iim- 

(d till' last Iiidi.i ('oni]'.in\ and isdistiibtd 
as“ ^t> 72 at Jitmial in the I .o1 Indus '1 lu 
111 \t. J'lOMinial (,1.111(1 ’Nlistii-' wiie J.inu'' 
l),iv\son and /a'di (in , who lu Id olhd ml7ll> 
.dtii whom e, inn tin Hon Holm Di.ikt' .ii'poiid 
111 loth Apiill7')') '1 he l.ist n.inii d was (lOMinoi 
oi Calcutta at the liim ol tlu .itt.u k m.nle on llu 
'illleinint b\ .Siira).ih Jiowlali in I7'>(> hiak. 
iiiisst'il tlu hoiiois oi till' Hl.u k lloli b\ ist.ipni'' 
.Old was aeensi'd ol desnlnm Ins post but 
tliiuiLdi present at the H't.iknm ol Cdditt.i b\ 
^anln.ll \\atson .iiid Cine it is iinpiob iltli 
tli.it lu u'sunud tlu (hit us oi his imiMinu olhd 
altei tlu e.ilainitN tli.it lu h 1] tlu stHlinunt 

'Mil iiiinnti s nl t lu Ciand I oik'll inioinin tint 
Wiili.im i\l.i(kitt I’loM'Ki.il (.'.ind M.itii ol 
c.dnitt.i, w.i p'l'^int .it tlu nnitm.; ol tint 
IumI\ No\(inb(i ITMi, l7(iOj and wi 1, uii i*n tlu 
^ I nil .lilt hoi it \ t In I 1 1 t lu 1 npi) ' t ol t iu I od'.i 
in tlu L.ist Indus’ Mi Ciillm Mnitb w n ip 

ptiinttd I' H M 111 i7()* \t till piimd d wi 
llu eiistoiii 111 III 11 '-'. 1 1 “to (lilt tlu lioMiniil 
<• 1 . 111(1 M.elii .iiiiiii ills b\ till iiM|oi<t\ ol tlu 
vot(s ol (he imniluis jui m n( tioin iinon '■t 
thos( who pa -.I d t liioin'li t lu dilb n nt ollni ol 
tlu ( I’loN ) Cl ind I od'j* ,ind who Ii.mI (t\<.l .i 
I <1 p I’l ON ( ii and Ma t( 1 ” 'lie mnn d i k 1 1 uni 

I soon .1 iiotiludfotlu (.'iind I oiP < ol 1 le I iiul 
w I . (onliinu d b\ tlu Ci.ind M.ist, i wdhoiit it 
I" m ’4 Ihoiiuht .111 niliinm im nt ol his pn lo- .i 1 i\i 
III .Id Ol dam i w it h this pi 11 1 u ( Nanim I Mtddk bn. 
i' is 1 1 ( ( t, d ( I’ ( .' M I II ( a ) in i 7 <'‘; Init m p.i 
ni'i: it m.i\ lu biull\ oli < i nmI t h.it .i h w \( m 
I'll \ioi|sl\ a kind ol lOMin.' ( oiiiii'i'-'ioii w.n --.i int- 
(1 b\ I all 1 (II min I 7 <ij-(»| ( > .lobn lUiiMlt. 
oinm.indi 1 ol tlu * Adniii .d \\ .it on* Indnm.ii. 
lor Jki tlndi.iwhiii no otlu i I’ioniikiiI laid '( 

to lu toiind ' Middli ton s ( |i ( turn w.is (on 

II nidi ()( tidu 1 lid li(t.8 .ind,.nth( dispi m.ition 
"iw.nddl bN tlu (h.ind .SdKt.tiN w.is lookdl 
ipoll .IS .ibioir.d lie' the pi.ntid ol anni'.il ( !> ( 
ions, hi aiioidni'lN lu Id tlu ollic ol D C M 

Idol t nil iti In tin leioids ol tlu C C I d.it' ' 
*nk onh to 17 r I .mil thus nun h N.d.n.d>k m 
oini.ition is lo'.t to m 'I'hi'i (hind Jauln 
ontiiniid woikim.’ until 17‘i2 wlun it na^dl to 
lid t Jt s.'i nn th.it tlu olhd Is wm s, |, ( 1 d 
loni orilv two la)d'j:e>. nuKlitotlu div .dnl iitioii 
'I the othei laidL'i"., and lesiiltid in mod ol tlu 
ld’'.dis|i,'d bodu s SI ceediiei .iiid att.Khmd them- 
' Inis to tlu Athol ol \n(un( (h.ind Jaid'M In 
"'ll. it tlu I moil both tlu .A 111 u nt . .ind Moihiii- 
i> Calnitta (omlniud and p.iNt tluii .dli ui.iiid 
'> the United Grand Lodi^e of Ent^land .md 
ilNi Sllid' been NNolklie.' ]u Id .ibis iiinh 1 tlu 
'loNimi.il (h.ind 1 odia ot rium.d Nvlinh NNa 
'NiNed m tli.it Ni.ii and in IMh ticali d a 
hslrat (hand Ja)d;.'e 

Madras. — The earliest laidke m Sonthmi 
luha (Mo 222) wa* estaLlishdl m Madras m 17."i2 
hitc othtra were ulao calabliahcd about 17(>0 


In tlu' s.mn' M.n Capt lalmiind I’.isi.il nn.is ap- 
point'd I‘ (i M foi M idras .111(1 its I lepi ndeiieies 
and III tlu lollowin'j: ni.ii .mother I odue w.is 
1 'l.iltllslu d ,it lolt M Cioif-e In 17(t8 tlu* 
\thol h)i \n( lints) inN.iihd thi" Histnit and in 
1 r.s2 I --t.iblishi d .1 I’loN nil i.il (h.ind boih’< and 
lioth tlu SI PioNiiui.il (ii.ind i’uniies (ontmneil 
woikiie' pi.ieiibh suit' bN suli until tlu union 
Indiiil though not U(iui.ill\ known, these two 
(h.ind llodiis m.tih an .ittiiiipf .it eo.ilition load 
luloK .itiN sm h nioNiiiKiit nn.is ni.ide bN tlun 
p.iKlit bodu s (hi (hint 1 oiU'e ol l.li'-'l.ilid, .llld 
tlu Aniiiiit (hind I oil in and >r.il(len in Ins 
llistoiN ol I'licm.isoiuN 111 M nil. IS st.ites th.it 
m .1 tin .it nii.isiiie Hun '-iKieidid At tlu 
I moil III isi : ill the boilii s III M, nil. IS t'.iNi then 
.(III Jl.iiK I tothi I mti d (.'l.iiid I 0 (|ei OneiNillt 
woitliN ol noli NN.IS Hu initiation in hid .it 
I I ii liiiiopolN ol Hu ( Idi ' t -on ot tlu N, INN. lb ol 
Vi(ot I nd it-nl- \m 11 1 nnIio m his ii]>In to the 
(onu:i,ilul itii'iis ol Hu' (,i.ind I odire o| I'hniland 
s|.il(d * h( ( oii'idi K (1 Hu titli ol I'lmhsh M.ison 
.IS oiu ol tlu iiiO'^ honom ib|« that lu p'sse‘-s((| ” 
tin doiiinunt i iionn -tood m Hu .iiihiNis o| 

I hi I niti (I ( .1 llld boiUi 

Bombay 'I wo I od^n ' nnih islibhiud in 

Hid 1*1 sidi IK N ilimii" Hu 17th iiiitiiiN Nos 

: I it bonibiN in 17>n.ind >(>') in Siii.it ni I7hs, 
I'oi h ot NN hu h NN< ii laiiudoiitlu list (iiitil Hu 
iinio.i wlun Hun ih-ippt.ind \ I’ioniiki.iI 
(iiind Me-tti l.mu s loild, nn is ippoint'd lint 
t lu 1 , d no ii ( Old tint lu I \i 1 1 di d lid tiiiii t ions 
'iid hd n.iiiK (hops out ol tin Imiii.i.oid 
( .il( 111' ii III 17'iM 111 Isnl in \Hiol W.iii.int 

NN is "iintiil < \o i.’Ji to tlu 7'sHi toot whiili 
W.IS (iieoud m tlu iNni ith.i W.ii mid' i bn 
\iHini Willi-I'N In Isis |,(nd Mom wd 
isk< d to (on tdnb .i I o(h> to lu known bN Hu 

II inn ol St \ndi(NN Iin i e hi iM.isoid ii-iilni'!: 
Ill' ii .md .iho to ' I ml I (Idpi id.ition lot holding 
.1 l‘ioNinita! (h md I od") toi Hu piitpoM ot 

III livin' Hu Hon Moiintst ii ii t i M.e-oii lu hiNiie/ 

I \| i< ' I d .1 wi h to that i lli < t Tlu Pi tilioiu is 

hiiilui itipU'<td ‘tint lid ii.mu mi dil he 
IlMltnl 111 tlu bod\ ol tlu NN. III. lilt .iiltliold 
III" tlu III to III til him .ilti I III lie.' (IiiIn p.issi d 

.md I II I d I I ti put N (h.ind Ala >t' I ol I III I )• i ( m 

Ol till ii pi\ to Hid ippiii.ilion no (opN h.d bi I n 
pii 'iNid 1.' d'-'i l•lm\oltnu nn.is id.ibhslud 
I’l P.omIt'N in Isjj 

in l.sJJ.i iMditm r,od'4< ‘ Oi lon-m-tlu -\\ i st ‘ 
NN..‘ loi ue d m Hu llomliiN AHiUiiN and nisi, die I 
.il Pooii.i . 1 - No 1 "> ol Hie I oasi ol Coioiiiandil 

II M I m lii)»ii I ou ii (Olds Hi it in is !(l it, nvus 
di-ioM'ii (1 lint tills laul'M N' .is not on Hu rceowls 
ol Hu (mild (o.md fiodee ol Km'l.ind A 
W.nj lilt NN.is siih-i (pieiillN dsned be.iimu date 
pith IiiIn l.Sli Ai I oidimj; to Hu e.iih pioend- 
in^'' ol Hid 1 odt,i , nil mill Is wne (’\.iminid in 
till 'Ihnd Hi;.n( .md jnssid t,o Hie ih.iii m the 

1 I'oiti Hi l>i UK ( loiNNhuh.itn ol till ei ('oldmohiiis 
> w.is (h.imiil In Hu lolloNiiii'' Ne.ii a siiond 
I I odL’i Nv.d ( 'l.ihlislu d .it Po m.i hv the PioNItlia.d 
I (.Kind 1 oiP'i ol Hiiie.d whiih Iionni ni r h tt no 
I li.ui ol it- I \dti III ( in 1^2■» tlu eiNili.m < !< meiit 
! ol “Oimn” sindeil and toimid (hi “ 1 odi4ii 
ol llopi ’’ also at Poona No 8(J2 
' Hdi ‘Oiion” nmecoKm/id at Imnio, aiihd 
I 111 tlu lUfcMoii ot some oi its mtmbiis, who ob- 
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talned a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lod^o, from the Crand Lod^^^ of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of ‘ * Orion in- the- West *’ 
had reached England, nor had any fees bt'cn 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Trovincial Grand JiOdge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It w'as further ascertained 
that m granting a warrant for a iJombay Lodge 
the l*rovincial Grand Master of (<oromandcl 
had exceeded his iiowera IJltmiatelv a new 
wariantJNo 5!)8 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge ** Perse veranee ’* was started 
in Bombay No 818 in 1828 Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of llic Grand l^odgc of England in 
India had not been invaded , but m 1830 Dr 
James Burnes was appointixl by tlic Grand Lodge 
of Soxitland, P. G M of Wcsti'rn India and its 
Dopendencit'S. Ko Provincial Grand l-.odge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838 A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
startl'd winch on tlie retirement of the IVIarquis of 
Twcedalo was al)Sorbed within tlie jurisdiction 
of i)r Burnes, who m 184(» became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act 111 restraint of any future suli-division of 
the l*residcnci< R BurncR may be best di'-scribed; 
as being in 1810, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master ‘hn partihus infidelium”. 
for whatever Lodges then existed tiiroughouti 
the length and breadth of India weie strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the tiiiu's were pro-] 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand i 
Ixidge in Bombay and the (Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities' 
requisite' for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions toi 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
W'as wif,ne8S('d of iinglish Masons di'sertmg their 
mother Lodges, to such an oxti'iit th.it these fell 
into abejance, in oriler to give support to Ixidges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one c-ase Indeed, a Lodge “ Per- 
severance ” undi'i England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its iiaiiic, lewels, fuimturc, and 
lielongings, and the charge was acct'ph'd by 
Scotland i'hls Lodge still exists in Bombay ami 
now Ix'ars No 338 on the llcgish'r of Scotland 
From this peiiod, tlu’refore, Scottish ISlasonry 
lloiuished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Jxidge St George No 807 on the 
llolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
tile Piovmci* In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge “ Ilising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which 18 seen at the present day Thus the seed 
planted at 'J'nchinopoly m 1776 hy the initiation 
of Andat-ul-Amari has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and wdiich has gone far 
to cstaidishing that mutual trust lietwcen West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Frei'inasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-cstablislied m Bombay in 1800, and 
converU'd into a Jbstrict Grand Jxidge in 1871 
The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
w’arrant to establisli a Lodge at Kurnal m 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 


Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there Ix'ing two already, Viz , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Ixidgo of Ireland decline to grant the 
w.iriant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the csLiblishment of Lodge “ St 
Patrick” and since? that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being 

The Grand Lodge of England — A.11 three 
Constitutions of the iTnih'd Kingdom, the Unit- 
I cd Grand Ixidge of England, the (irand Lodge of 
j Ireland and tlie (irand I.odge of Scotland liold 
I lurisdiction in India By far the largest is the 
I first , tile next largest is the third and the number 
'of lx)(lg(‘S under ireland is as yet small. The 
1 Gr.irid Ixxlge of England divides its rule under 
j Five District Grand Mask'rs Independent of each 
I other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of Fhigland by whom they are appointed 

Bengal. 

80 Lodges The Earl of llonaldsliay, G.O.I.E , 
District Grand Master 

Madras 

31 Lodges The lion L E Buckley, C.SI, 
District Grand Master 

Bombay, 

48 Lodges W 4 Ilaig Brown, J P , Hon Mag , 
District Grand Master 

PiV>iab 

31 Lodges Ool II T Pease, C.l E., District 
Gland Mcihter 

Burma 

14 Lodges. The Hon. E. W. Ormond, District 
Grand Mister. 

I 204 

! The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
' Grand MasL't in India at present, the Lodges 
i corresponding diiect w'lMi the Grand Lodge in 
1 Duhlin 'I’licrc arc ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
jCevlon and 3 in Bombay 

' The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
I rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
I Frceni.isonry in India, who is elected by the 
I Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
j Grand Master M.isou of Scotland Maj. Gen 
! W E Jennings, C I E , the present incumbent 
;of the oflice, controls 50 Lodges. 

Royal Arch Masonry— Under England, 
j the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
'dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
jpanioii as Third Principal 

Xhider Ireland there i.s no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective sulqcct 
to confirmation 

The five English DLstricts are constituted as 
under • — 

BengaK 

, 27 ChapWs The Earl of Konaldshay, G.C I.E ’ 
i Grand Superintendent. 

j Madras. 

1 15 Chapters. The Hon Mr.* L. B. Buckley, 
C.SI., Grand Supermtendent. 
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Bombay. 

Chaptcn W A JT, Hon 

Mag , Grand Supennt^'ndent, 

Puvjab, 

18 rimrtor? Col H T IVaso, 1 K , PA 
G Soj (Eng ), ({rand Superintendent 
Bnimo 

0 Chapters M’he Hon ISEr E W Oiiuond, 
Giand Surenntendent 

87 

'J’here is one Irish Chaptir 111 r.ileutta 

The present ({rand Siinennk inient ot II A 
Masonry under Scotland is the Hon Maj triii 
W E Jennings, C I K , and there aie 29 Chapteis 

Mark Masonry — Under England, MaiU 

Masonr\ is \^oikid under the (irand Mai k Jaxlgi 
ot England and Wales and divided into sepa 
late JJistriet.s , but in most cases the Dislrut 
Grand Master is also Jiistint (hand MaiK 

Master 

Bt Hjit 

20 J^odges K W Bio 1) I. Johnston, ICS, 

J) Grand Master 

Bomba ' 

14 Lodges W A Haig- Ri own, J P, Hon 
Mag , i) Grand Mastei 
Madras 

n Lodges The Hon L. E Buckley, C S J , 
1) Grand blaster 

Vaniab 

11 Lodges ('ol II T Pease, C I E, 11 Giand 
Master. 

Burma 

G Lodges Arthur Blake, District Giand 
Master. 

The Mark degree is ineoii)orak*d with tin 
Jloyal areh degree in lush (diapteis, Mark 
di'gree is workeil in some S C Lodges, but 
mostly in Jl A (diapL'rs, in which the l•:^e(lltnt 
11 A M. and othci degrees can l;e obtained S C 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 


Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Ht, Wor. 
Master in H C Craft does not recognise the 
cercnionv of lit W Mark Master I’his is 
conhned stiictly to Chapters. Such Chapter 
has a Lodge of M M M working under its 
cliarb'r Separate chartt'rs for IMark laidges 
are only issued by the ({ Chapter of Scotland, 

Other Degrees — There are many side di'grees 
worked 111 India, of tho Antient and Acei'pted 
Kite, no degri'e liigher than the 18“ is worked 
in India under J^ngland, but undiT Scotland 
the 3(P IS worked 'J’he Knight Templar Degree 
I IS .ilso worked m si'veral ])laees under both Knglish 
land Scottish lurisdietion Then' aie tout teen 
■ 18th Degree Cha])teis w'orking in India 

Jtoinan Kagle Conclave No 43, Bombay 

St Mary’s Comniandery No 1 {, Bombay 

K \ Manni'i, 72, ^>11 and ()(i2, Bombay. 

K \ Manner, (51, 81, 82, and 19(5, Madras 
I Secret Monitoi, 14, 21, 3'*, 37, 19 and 12, 
Madias. 

Benevolent Associations. — Bach District 
works i(x own benc\oIent aiTangcnicnts which 
UK hide the Utliet of Distressc'd Masons, educa- 
Itional pioMsion ior tlu children of Masons and 
I maiiitcnuiicc proMsion tor widows in poor circuni- 
I stance's 

I All information will he given to persons entitl- 
ed by the IiLstrict Grand Secretary m each 
j District 'J he names and addi esses of District 
I Grand Secretaries aic giycn below 

I TJ G S , B<nna} 

I J A Dolton, P.uk Stri'et, C.ileutta 
i 1) a S , Bombay 

' .r V IVimoik, VI), J’AGDC. (Bug), 
i Kings Buildings, Port, Jiomb.iy 

I J) (1 S , Burma 

1 W Kendall, 4, Iliime lload, llaiigoon. 

I 1) a S’ , Madi IS 

c M Aluluuina\akam Pillai, I'rucmason’s 
Hall, Lgnioie, .Madr.is 

I) (1 s , r'an}a\ 

David E .loliristoii, P G. St. B. (Eng) 

I I'rceiuusoiis’ Hall, 1 ahoie 
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The archil ('cturr of India has proceeded on 
/hus of its own, and its inonuinents are unique 
anion^ Ui()''e of the nation'^ of the woild. An 
ancient civiii/alion, a nalin.il bent on tlie pail 
of the people towaid'i reli;^ioUs ler\our of the 
contein}>lati\ e rather than ot the fanatii'al 
soit, combined with tlie luJim^s oi the < ountr> 
in the hteinei buiidniK mat (rials — these aie 
a few of the factors that contiibuted to inaKins 
It what it was, while a stiriiiii!: history {?a\e it 
both variety and ijlamoiir Indian an hitei - 
tiire IS a Mibjeit which at the best has been 
studied only iinpc'rha I Iv, and a 1 (m 11\ com- 
prehensive trcatis(‘ on it has yet to be wiittam 
The ^albJect is a vast .ind \aiud one, and it 
maybe such a treatise never will be w'litten 
in the torm of one work at any rate. The 
Bjiiritof Indian art is so fon mn to the European 
ot art cultUTC tint it is onh one JOuioiiean in 
a hundn'd who tan entmlv iindeistand it, 
whih* ait eiit-uism and an.il\sH is a blanch oi 
study that the model n Indian has not as vet 
ventiin d upon to am apjuceiahlc evtinl 
Jlitheito th( om , .nid willi a lew t\(< pilous 
tlie only ns ofiiii/i d aulhoiitv on tin siihjdl 
has bet n Eii^-ois-on, whose* tompeiulioiis woiK 
is that winch will lind inci-t leadv ateephnne 
bv the {'em lal leade r. lint Fe icoisson at lempt- 
eei the nc'fiily impossible t.i-K of toveMiim tin 
Hioiiiid in one volume' of moeh'iatc' dimen'-ious, 
and it IS some t inns li< Id tint In' was \ man 
of too pun Is I'hirope an a tahnie albeit wide 
and ('eh'ctn, to admit ed' '■ntinnnt (ht>tli ot 
iiisii'lit in tills jiailKulai eliiee lion I’eimis- 
soii’s elasside ation bv i.iees and lelnoem" is, 
howi'v'ei, the one* th.it h.is been }zeini.illv ac- 
cepted Intheito He .isseita tint llnie !>, no 
stone aielnteetnie in India of an e.nlier datt 
than two ninl a lialf ee'iitmies hefon the* Chiisl- 
ian iia, and tliat “Indi.i owc's the intiodiie- 
tion of the use of ‘doin' foi n hitc'elui.d pui- 
poses, as she does that of I'.nddhisni .is a 
leli^ioii, to the [.peat AsuKa, who iiif^ued DC 
27 ‘J to 2.10 " 

Biiddhisl Work. i 

I'’er!.:usM)n’s Hist an lute < tin. il jn'iiod n , 
then the llmhlhist, of which the ['le.il tequ' 
at S.nn hi with its l.imenis Noillnin t:.dewa\ 
Is peihaps the most, noted example. I Ian, 
we li.ive the (l.indh.iian topei .uni inon.is- 
(eiies I’eih.ijts the e xamph's ol Huilelhist ] 
au hlleeliiie of pie.itesl iiiti'iest .uni mo'-t leaelv i 
aicc’ss to the ni'nei.il student .ue to he loiind 
In the Ch.iilva h.ills oi roe k-eut (a\’''S of K.iili, ' 
Ajiiiita, Na^ik, Ellora and Kanheri A point , 
with nl.ition to tiie (uindhiia woik may hi 
alluded to in jiassiiur. 'riii.s is tlie stront; | 
Euiopean te'iuleMcy, vaiionsly recoiiui/ed as 
Koman, Dvzautine but most fn'(|ueiillv as ! 
(»ie''k, to be obseived in the details Tlie I 
foliage Seen in the cainl.ils of columns heais I 
Ftroim rescmhl.nnc to the (Jie*ek .le.uitliiis 
wliilo the seulpluu's have a disthut tiaee ol 
Gieck inlluenee, p.iil leulaih In the tie'.itmenl 
of diapei V , hut .iNo ol h.in ami lai lal i xfio ssion 
From this it h.is hmi a laiilv common assninp- 
tbm amouKst some aulliontio& that Indian ait 
owed much of its boat to Euroja'an influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 


I The arcliitecturc of tlio Jains comes next In 
order. Of this iich and beautifQl style the 
I most noted examples aio perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near JMoiint Abu, and the unique 
I “ Tower of Victoiy " at Chittore. 

j Other Hindu Styles. 

! The Dravidi.an style is tlie generic title 
usu.illy aiiplieel to the charactciistic work o 
I the Maeiias rre'sidency and the South of India, 
i It is se'cn 111 ni.iiiv rock-eut temples as at Ellora, 
vvhc're the remaikahle “ Jvjlas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only w'lth lespcct to its interior (as m the 
<*.ee of ineic caves) but also as to its exterior 
It is, .IS it were, a lifc-.size model of a complete 
buileiing or gioup ejf buildings, several hundred 
feet m le'iiglh, not built, but Sdilptured in solid 
! 5 ton(% an unde'rliiking of vast and, to our 
mode in ideas, unprofitable industry The 
P.igoda of d'anjore, the temples at Siirangam, 
(‘hidamh u.im, \elloie, y ij.ivaiuigar, Ac , and 
the jMlatc" at Mjidiira and 'lanjore aie among 
lie hist known examides of the si^le 

'I lie wilier liiids some' difficulty in following 
Fei'gu'-'ons two next divisions ot i lassillcatioii, 
the “ (fh.ihik>.in ” ot South-eential India, 
.uid the “iSoilheiii oi Iiulo-Aiyaii style.'* 
'the' dilleie'uees and the siniilaiilies uie aiipa- 
ii'iillv so inlennixc'd and eonfiising that he is 
tun to kill b.itk on the bio.id geneiic title of 
“ Mimlii ’* howevci 11 iist'ien title be may therc- 
b\ st.uiel ('onh'ssc'd \in()ngst a vast number 
e»t Hindu temple's the' following iii.iy be men- 
tioned as ]).utK ulaily woitliy of study — Those 
at Mukteswaia .ind Hhiivaneswai m Orissa, 
at Kh.ijuiaho Dindiahiin, Hd.upur, Benares, 
Hw.il'or, Ac The palace of the lliinlu llaja 
M.in Singh at Owalioi is one of the most heauti- 
tiil aie biic'et iit.il ('Xain[des in India. So also 
ai(‘ the p.ilaiis of Ambei, Dati>a, Uicha, Dig 
and Ildaipui. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

\mong all the pc'riods .ind styles in India 
the ( haiaete iistiOs of none aie moie easily 
lei ogni/abh' th.in those of what is generally 
e.ilh'il the " Imlo-Sarar e'liic ” which deve- 
loiM el afier the Mahoimd.ui eon(|ii(‘st Under 
Ihv* new inllm'iiees now bixiiight to heal on it 
the aiehileecnie ol India took on a fiesh lease 
of .lelivitv ami underwent leinarKable luodifl- 
(. it Ions The dome, not entirely an unknown 
ft at me hitherto, became a special object of 
ilenelofuneiit, while the arcli, at no time a 
kivoiiiite tonstruel lonal foim of the Hindu 
biiiMeis, w.is now force'd on their attention by 
the predilections of the riilmg class. The 
minaiet also became a distinctive feature. 
The lequiiements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wule sp.u c.s to nr'et the needs 
of oigaiii/ed eongregatioii.il acts of woiship — 
gave opi»oituni(ies for broad and spacious 
ticatments that had hithe*rto been to some 
extent, denied. Tlie Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculpt ared represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Groat inpcnuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of ftcomctricnl and foliated oriiaincnt 'Fins 
Moslem trait fuilher (uined the attention of 
the builders to a Rieater extent than befoie 
to propoition, si.ile and mass as im .ins of mviiiv 
beauty, mere riehm'^s ol si iiljitiired suitaie 
and the aestlietie and sMubolii inteiehi ol 
detail bciiiK no longci to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art w.as thus the gainer bv the new con- 
ditions It gained in power and \.iii(‘tv inui h 
as “Classic” arcliitei tine gained iindei thi 
Jtoinans Jiut it erjuallv lo^t something too 
The lndo-S.ar.ie(‘nie is apl to appi.ii cold .ind 
hard. The wiitei was leijmssid bv tins on 
tfiis first view of the Cwalior i>.ila< e ahiad\ 
■mentioned, 'i'hoiigli a Jlnidii budding th.it 
palace li.as yet nini li of wli.it nught be i.illed 
the more soplnstieated qualitv ot the Indo- 
Saraceriie woik as will as some siniil.nitv of 
•detail It has, being Hindu, .1 eiitain amount 
■of^ sculptured oinament of animated foims, 
and the general elleet of roundne'.s, in Inn's 
and interest thereby iinjj.'iili <l seetmd eloqinnt 
in suggestion as to wh.it is lacking in so ni.inj 
of the Mahonietan buildings. 

Foreifin Influence. 

There would appeal to ho a eonflnt hi tween 
archieologists .as to the ixtent ot the i Itcet on 
Indian ait produced by to'eign inlhunee undi i 
the Mahometans The cxticme mcw 011 the om 
hand is to regard all tin InM of the ait a'- li.i\mg 
b(‘en due to foieign iinpoit ition The (l.in- 
dhanan sculptures with tin 11 (Jieek teiideiu\, 
the development of new forms and niodis ol 
treatment to which .allusion has been m.i'li , 
the similarities to be foiinil belwein the M.iho- 
metan buildings of India and those of Noilh! 
Africa and Enio]>e, the iiiliodiu tnni of thci 
minaiet and, above all, the liistotie.al e\nlenii^ 
that exist of the jiresenee m India ot Kmopi'.in^ | 
during Mogul times, aie iildl in siippoit of 
the theoiv On the otln-r hand those of tin 
opposite seliool hold tin- foii'gomg m< w to In 
due t,o the jnev.nlmg I'jinopean j)ieeom ept ion 
that all light and leading must lonie hv w.iv 
of Euiojie, anil the hist things in ,ait by wmv 
of Greece To them tin* Gamlh.ii.m spiilp- 
ture, instead of being tlie Inst, i^ the w'oi'l 
in India even beeaiiso of i 1 » Gieik tmitnie 
They find in the tiuly iniligenoiis woik biaii- 
tics and signifle.xm es not to he .spin 111 tin 
Oraeco-Bactiian siuljdures, ami j)oiMt to tho-e 
of Borohiidei in Java, the woik of l 5 ndilhi-t 
colonists from India, wonil( 1 fiillv piesuMd 
by reason of an immunity fiom ib '■t iin ti\i 
influences given by tin ni'-ulaj ])o it ion, a^ 
sbowang the best exampli « of tin .iit extant 
It is piobable that a jnst ("limate of tin* nn id 
of the controversy, with iiNjiect to siulptnn 
at any rate, cannot be foimed till time lias 
obliteiated some of the ilitleiences of ta-'ti 
that exist bc'tw’eeii East and West 

To the adlicrcnls of the newer school tin 
undisputed similarities between Inilo-JMalio- 
metan and Hindu buildings outwiigh those 
between Indian and \\ ('stern Mahomet.in 
work, especially In the light of the dis-sinii- 
laritics between the latter. They admit tlie 
changes produced by the advent of Islam, 


but contend that the art, though modified, 
vet remained in its eesenee what it had always 
been, imligeiioiis Indi.in. 'J he minaret, the 
■lome, the tiiih, they eontended, tliougli dev’e- 
li»p« d midi I th(' Mo'liin inllueiiee, weie >et, 
so 1.11 a-, till 11 detailed tn.itment and eiufts- 
manship nie loiueimd, ii'iideied in a manner 
listnutivelv Indian. EiigU'.son is usually 
ri g.irdi d .is the leaiier ol tlie foinii'i sehool, 
while the l.ittei .iiul i ompaial im'Iv iieeiit 
stliool has at pii'M'iit toiind <in e.iger eh.inipioii 
111 Mi E r. ll.n 1 11 , w ho'>e woi ks, on the subject 
lie II 1 niiimeiuli d tor study siile bv side with 
II10M' of the loinu 1 wntn JMi ll.ivell pi.ie- 
tii.ilh diM.irds I’ergU'-soii’s laii.il met hod of 
l.is-^illi .ition mil) stvles in f.ivom of .i i hrono- 
lo'Mi.il lev.ew ol what hi' ii'g.iids to .1 gieatcr 
(Mint thill did Ills f.imoiis puiiitsoi as being 
mie loiitmnoip liomogciu oils Jndi.iii mode of 
111 Intel (iiial I'xpies'^ion, thongli snbjiit to 
vi'iahons tiom tin inllnemes bioiight to bear 
njioii It ami lioni tin v,iiiiil ]>nii)0'^(s to wliU'li 
It was appin d 

Agra and Dollii. 

\gia and hillii ni.iv be ngaideil as the 
piimipil leniiis of tlie Jnilo-Saiai I'lue style — 
ihe toiniii foi till Ti'iiow Ill'll 'I'.ij Mab.il, for 
\kl.iis ilisiiteii i.iiilal ol r’.ili lipiii Sikn, 
Ins tomb .if Siinuilia, the IMoli Musjid and 
piliie buildings at the Agt i foit At Delhi 
WL have the gieak .Tnmma Musjiil, the Fort, 
the tomb*' ol Hiimavon, Siildar Jung, Are., 
and t.he unniui (^iitb Miii.ii. 'I wo othei gieat 
1 1 titles in tv be nnntioniii, beiaiise in each 
tlieie .ippiaiid eeitain stioiigl\ m.iiki'il indi- 
Mdiialilies tli.it dilli ii'iitiati il the vaiieties 
of the ‘Ivli tliiie found tiom tlie vaiiety seen 
it Delhi and Agt.i, as will as tti.it, ol one ftoni 
tli.it ol till olliei 'I'll! s(' aie Mimed. ibad hi 
(iiijaiat .itid ihi.ipni on the Hi khan, both in 
iln l*.omb.i> Fii'-idiinv 

Ahmedahad. 

At Ahmed lb id w'llli its in igliboiirs Siikhij 
Hid (‘Imiipinii til* i< SI ( ms to lx h o| .1 di )».ii- 
tiMi tiom till o]d< I liiiidn loinis, 1 ti mli in \ to 
iiIIk i< to tin linti I mil bi.iikit i.itliii tli.iii to 
liivi nionisi to till .mb, wliili tin dome 
tlioii'di ( oii-'l.int !> I mplovid, vv is Iln le 111 vi r 
di M Jopi d to its lull (Xtiiit .IS eHi while, or 
I Hind to its lo''M il 'I11i1l1n.1l (oinliision ihe 
\liniMl.ibnl v\oik i. piob.iblv most f.imous for 
Hie ivtiaoidniHV In mlv ol its stone “lali” — 
01 j'lemd 1 ittii ' -worl , »s m the jialm tree 
wimiows of till Si'll S.ijvnl Musjnl. 

Bijapur. 

The (Imnutmsliis of the Ihj.ipur variety 
of tin s 1 \li aie (iju.illy stiiki ig 'I hey arc 
|)iili.ip- i.ioie ili-liin f ivelv Mal.omedan than 
tliviM of till' Ahtni dabad buildings in that 
Inie tin doiin p diM'lopid to a lemarkable 
degiie, iinh I'll the tomb of Mahmud — the 
will-kiiown ‘ Col Gumli.i/” — is i ited as shew- 
I mg the gii.itfst s]),n( of floor in any building 
I in the woiM roofed by a single doiuo, not even 
lixieptiiig the J’antlnon Ihe linlil also w.as 
hen* pr.n 111 .illy ilisi aided in favour of the arch. 
I 'I' he Ihjapui styli Bhews a hold inaseiilinc 
Iqiialitv and a largeness of htiiiitural eoneeis* 
turn lh.it Is im('(|U, tiled elsewheie in India, 
though in rnhnO'.s and delicacy it docs not 
attempt to nval the work of the further North, 
In tins wc recognize among other mfliiencos 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard tin- choice of materials available — ^the local red 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar and white sandstones, combined with access 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad to marble and other more costly materials--^ 
work with its greater richness of nmamenta- was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
tlon are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat easily recognizable characteristics of the archi* 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectuial work of India 1 then much discussed project of the Government 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There ' of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- that this project should be utilised to give the 
builder” to be found chiclly m the Native required imjH'tiis to Indian art rather than 
States, particularly those in Kajputana that it should be made a means of fostering 
Second there is that of British India, or of European art which needed no such encourage- 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever m(*nt at India’s expense. 'J’hc advocates of 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv this view apjH^ar for the most part to have been 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of adherents ol the “indigenous Indian” school 
architecture, through the medium of the De- of arehsoolo gists already mentioned, and to 
partment of Public Works. The work of that have based tlu ir ideas on their own reading ot 
department has been much animadverted the past ’Ihey still miisti'r a considerable 
upon as being all that building sliould not be, following not only amongst the artistic public 
but, considering it has been produced by men of England and India, but even Within the 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier^ and Government services Their ojiponents, holding 
who were necessarily contending with lack of what apjKnirs to be the more olheial view both 
expert training on the one hand and with de- as to aidi.Tology and ait, have pointed to the 
partmental mc'thods on the other, it must be “ death ” of all the arts of the jiast in other 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- deprecate as waste of (>nergy all efforts to resist 
ency on the part of professional architects | this law, or to institute what th(‘y have termed 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of , “ another futile revival ' 'J he Biitish in India 
these has even been drafted into the service th(‘V eontemd, should do as did the ancient 
of Government as the result of a policy mi- | Itouians in e\ery countiy on which they planted 
tinted in Lord Gurzon’s Viceroyalty. Jn time, 1 tluur conquering foot As those Were wont to 
thcrefoie, and with the growth of the influence jrejdaie indigenous art With that of Rome, so 
of these men, such of tlie reproach against should we set our seal of conquest jK'rmanently 
the building ol the British in India as w’as just | on India by the* erection of examples of the best 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained of Biitish ait This is the view which, as we have 
as a corollary to the populai jape against every- ] indicab d, appears to have obtained for the 
thing official, may gradually be removinl If monu'iit tlu!! more influential hearing, and the 
this IS so as to Oovernment work progress should , task of designing and directing the construction 
be even more assured in t he fieer atmosphere ot the piiueijial buildings in the new Capital has 
outside of official life. Already in cerfain of ' aeeordingly b(>eii entiiisted jointly to a London 
the greater cities, vliere the traincvl modern and to a South African architeet, mdther of 
architect has cstal)h‘»hcd himself, in private whom can be unduly mllueneed by v ith or past 
practice, there are signs that hia influence is or recent an hitec tural practice so far as India 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how- is concerned 
ever, that the general public of India needs 

much educating up to a recognition of his The results cannot but be awaited with the 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- keenest iiitcrcsV a«d meanwhile the contro- 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur- versy, with suspended judgiiient, naturally falls 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time into abeyance It is, moreover, however vdtal 
before his advent, to the effect that though to the interests of the country’s architecture, 
an aichitect might occasionally “design” too purely technical and academic for its merits 
a building It was alwavs an engineer who built to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
it, IS still indicated by the aichitect m some cussed here Its ehief claim on our attention 
eases deeming it advisable to stjle himself has in the fact that it affords an added interest 
” architect and engineer.” to tlie tourist, who may see tlie fruits of both 

To the work of the indigenous "master- schools of thouglit in the various modern build - 
builder” public attention has of recent years mgs of British India as well as examples of the 
been drawn with some InsEtonce, and the siig- “ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
gt'stion has been pressed that efforts should be town and bazaar 'J’hc town ot Lashkar in 
direett'd towards devising means for the pre- Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
servation of what is pointed out — and now in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — Benares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with in many different forms both civil and religious, 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of The extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
Western Ideals and fashions. Ihe matter from the past” exists may there be gauged 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild by the traveller who Is architect enough for 
controversy centring round the questiou of the the purpose. 
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tba arcbaBologlcol trcasoras oil India are us 
Varied as they are numerous. Those of the 
pre>Muhammadan period may loughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectuial and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretentions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma 01 Cluna 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4th 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “ surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, wc can easily mfer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden 
And long long after stone was introduced tlie 
iithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.— The first class of 
works that we ha\e to notice are the monu- 
mental pillars, knowTi as lats. The oldest arc 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirt> 
in number, of which ten bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandaiigaih column in 
the Champaran District, 'JTrhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, hkt 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz.^ a Pcrsepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture m the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus aie 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of tlic post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bos- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Earh (A.D. 70), and a third at Eraii 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- 
tury, A. 1>. All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Mmar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
liavmg been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It ig wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at tliat ^go forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jama temple at Muda- 
bidii, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed cither for the safe custody 
of relics liidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is the most Intact and entire of its 
class. It convsts of a low circular drum sup- 
^Tting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Boimd the drum is an open passage for dreum- 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden 111 eharaitcr, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptuies. The stupa itself 
probably belonged 10 the time of Asoka, but 
aa Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
w'a>8 weie at least 150 and 200 years later, res- 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are thoae of Bharhiit between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
I palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
; has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
I for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museumw 
The bas-rclicfs on this rail which contain short 
' inscriptions and thins enable one to identify 
the scenes sciiljitured with the Jatakas or Birth 
I Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 

; The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 

, and portions of it^ rail, winch is unsurpassed 
in fiomt of t'laboral-ioa and artistic merit, are 
' now’ in the Biitiah and Madras Museums. The 
' stupa at Piprahwa was ojx’nod by Mr. W. C. 

I Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone ro- 
! liquary witli an msciipticm or it was unearthed. 

' The inscription, according to many scholars, 

' speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en- 
; shrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
1 have thus here one of the stupas that were eroct- 
i cd over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
I his demise. 

I Caves — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of tlie wondeis of India, nine-tenths belong 
. to WestiTii India The most important groups 
I of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Kuril, 

I Jvanlieri, Junnar, and Nasik m the JJombay 
I Presidency, Kllora and Ajanta in Mizam’s 
; liommiouH, Barubar 1(5 miles north of Gaya, and 
1 Uda>agiri and Kliaudagin 20 miles from Cut- 
, tack in Oiihsa The cav(‘s belong to the throe 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, VIZ., the Buddhi.st.s, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
Ins grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji- 
vikaa, a n.ikcd s(^ct founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes the thi’ory tliat cave archi- 
tecture was of Jluddhiat origin. The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned (o 200 B C. by Fergusson and 
Dr. Burgess But there is good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityas or ciiapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe sliaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of linddha. 
Hardly a chailya is found without one or more 
vi/iaras adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tern- 
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pliH tliut at Litijliditla ntai J)<)iuUi> la pwiiupd 
lh(‘ hiohI ficqiKuted. Jt ih (ludiLat».d to Si\a 
and 18 not railn r th.m llio 7 th cnntuiy A D 
Ihit by fur the ino',t. icnowncd cave-ti iiiiilo of 
the Hindus is th.it Known us KiuUsa at Jdloiii 
Jt 18 on the model of a (ompleto struetuiul 
tomyde but eaived out ol bolid loik Jt .il"'0 i'- 
dedicated Jo Siva find was excavated by the 
KaHhtiaKuta Kmi^ IviishiM 1 , (A. D 7 US), 

who may still be teen in the ])aintm!''i in tin* 
Cellini'S of the uppei poieli of tlie mum shiine 
Of the Jama ( aves tlio eailiest aie at Khund- 
giii and Udavui'iii , tliose ot the ini'dianal Ivpe, 
in Indra Saldia at Lllora , and tho.se ut tlx latest 
yioriod, at AnKai in ^.lalv 'J'lx reilini'sot muiv 
of tlx'se eaves were once a<loiiud with lie-^eo 
paintinf(.s. I’eihaps, tlx* bed pri'M i ved amonj: 
these aie tlio.se at Ajanta, which vveie exe- 
cuted at vaiioii’' yx ixids betwien da 0-(»50 A It 
and have elniUd hi'di prai-e .is \»orKs ot ait 
C'jyuea vvde hist made bv IM.ijor (Jill, but most 
of them yierished by tiie at the ('rvst.il l*al.i( »' 
in IbOtt. The lo.st um‘.s wen* au.iin (opu**! bv 
John (Jrihith.s ot tlie Aits bi land. Jtombav, h.ill 
of whose woiK w.is siniil.iilv destiovid by a tn( 
at South lvcnsmjj:ton. 'I'liev vvcie l.ist copied 
Jiy J.iidy lleiiin'jh.iin (1111111!/ 1 ‘, )()')-! 1 llci 
|»i( tines, wlinli an* in lull s(aU,.iie .it pn s* iit 
exhibit! d ,it tlx‘ Indi.ui S( 1 1 ion oi tlx Victoii.i 
ami Allx It Idu.tuiii, South KeiKiutdou, .ind 
hav* b( di repiodut 'd iii .1 vcdtime biou.'bt out 
b> the India Soi it ty 

Gumlliaru Monumoiils --On thenoith wed 
fionliei ol Indi.i, .imniillv known a. (l.uulli.iia 


, Diavidi.iii to the hoiuonUd. Ihe bahent 
feature of the former ay;ain is the cur- 
j vlliiiear ateeyile, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
' tow( r. 'I'he most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found anions the temples of Bhu- 
b.ineswar m Oiissa, Ivliajaiah in Buiidellvhand, 

I Osia in Jodhpur, and ihlwara on Alouiit Abu. 
(Jiie ct the best known y/roups in the Dravidiun 
stjlc is that of tlie IMamullapuram Kaths, of 
* Scv(‘ii PaKodas 011 the seashore to the south 
ot Mad MS 'J’lx'V are I'aeh hewn out of a block 
ot giauite, and are rather modids of templea 
I than ruths They aie the earliest examyiles of 
jtvpxal Dravidian areliitectuie, ami belong to 
tlx* 71 h C(*ntuiv 'J'o the s.imc age has to bo 
[asMgmd llx. temple of Jvailasaimth at Conjee- 
' veiam, .iiid to the following centuiy some of the 
i t( mides at Ailiole and Pattadkal of the IJiyapur 
liidiict, Bombav rresidency, and the mono- 
iilbie tdiiple of Jvailasa at Idlora, r(*ferrcd to 
' aliove. Ol I lie l.ilei Ora vidian htvlc the great 
'temple at Taiijoie and the Sriran gam temple 
of 'J’lichmopoly aie the best cxainples. 

! Inteiniediah bclvveeii these two main styles 
(oiiies the aic hitectuie of the Oeccan, called 
' Ch ihikv.iii bv J'ligiisson In this stylo the 
plan Ik comes polvgon.il .uid stai-sh.ipecl instead 
' ol qnadi.uigniar , and tlie high-storeyed spire 
I Is (onveited into a low pvraimd in which 
I Ihe hoiiAinl.d tMatment of the Oiavidian l$ 
iombm(*d aitji tlx* yiei jK*mlidilar ol the Indo- 
' ‘Xiv.in .Sonx* lim* (xaiiqilts ol tins tvpe exist, 
' .It iMtiibii, U.il I ili.tli, 'hliiwalli and liangal m 
I Ob.iiw It, Uonib.iv Ihisidemy, and at Jttagi 


aie found .id.iss c)f iiiii.iins, luiixd mon.i'^bix' 
.ind bulled i>fxpx.s, .inioiig which we notice* loi 
the tlist tiiiu* lepK SI iit.Uxms ol J.uddh.i .iiid 
the Buddhist yiaiil lieoii 'I’he fn e u x* ol t oiintlii 
an eayiit.il.s, fiie/.es ot midc Lodes bi .iirng .1 lone 
giulaiid, winged Atlaiite.s without iiumbii, .imt 
a host, of individual iiiotiks (leailv ost..ibhsh tie 
inllueiui* of llelleiidtH ait 'I’be iiioimd at 
Peshawar, locallv known as Sb.ili ji-ke-Oixn 
which w.is exploied m DtM), biought to 
liglit seveial iiitit(*slmg sculptuies of tin 
Bchool togetlici willi a rilxpi.iiy (.islet, tlx 
most icmurkiible bion/e objiit of the (Jaiulluu.! 
peiiod 'I'lic in^eiiiition on the casket left no 
doubt as to the niouml being the stupa laiscd 
over tlie bones of Jhiddb.i bv the Imlo-.’sev- 
thian king KanisliKa 'They were pieseiitid 
by I^oid ftimf.o’s Uoveinnidit to the nuclclhisl*' 
of Biiinia and aie now enslnmed at Maml.ilav 
To about the saiim ag(' belong the stujias at 
Maiiikvala m tlie Punjab opened by JJaiijit 
Singh’s Pieiieh (Jeiiei.ils, Xintuia and t’ouit 
in 1 SI 30 Some of tli(*m cuutamed coins ol 
Xanishka. 


. 111(1 W.iiang.il 111 I'iuam s Dominions. But 
it 1- in Mvsoic* among the temples at llalhbid, 
IW'lui, ,ind .Sonm.il bpur that Itie st>le is found 
111 il*- lull pel t( ( t ion. 

Inscriptions — We now come to msenp' 
lions, oi which numbeis have heeii biought to 
light m India. 'Tix’> have been engraved on 
v.ux'liesot matdials, but principall> on stone 
ami (ojqur. 'Ihe i*.uli(st of tlx'se arc found 
mi iM'd 111 two dislnut kinds of alphabet, known 
.IS Llrahmi and Jvhaioshthi. The Jirahmi was 
lead fiom lelt to light, and from it have been 
ev()lv(‘d all tlx* modern vernacular scripts of 
India The Kliaioshthi W'as wiitten from light 
, to li tt, and was a modified toiin of an ancient 
j Aramaic alphabet intiodueecl into the Punjab 
I dining the peind of the Perhian domination 
I in the Otli eiiituiy, B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 1 th centuiv, " A D , and was supplanted by 
I the liiahmi. 'J’lu* eaihest dateable inscriptions 
.lu* the c'-lcbiated ediels of Asoka. One gioiiy^ 
of llx*so has hem engiaved on 10( ks, and an 
othei on pill.iis Tlx*v have bei'ii found from 
:!)hahlM/gailii JO miles noith-cast of Peshawar 


Structural Temples. — Oflhis class wc have , to Nighva in the Nepal ’I'aiai, from Giriiar m 
one of the earliest examyile-. at S.im hi, and ' Kathiawar to Dhauli m Oiissa, from Kalsi in the 


another iit'iigowam tiie (’cmLi.iI ITovinei?.. In I Lowm llimal.i'vas to Siddapiir 111 Mysore, show- 
South India we have two iiioic examyde-., vr , ! mg bv the vvaj the vast extent of territory held 


Lad Khan and Duiga ti'iiiyiles at Aihole in bv him. ’Jhe riterencc in bis Bock Edicts to 
Bijapur. All tlu'^e belong to the eiulv Guyit.i the five eontemyiorarv Gieek Princes, Antio- 
penod ami eainiot be later than bUO A D Tlx ehii'^ 11 . of Syiia, Ptolemy Philadelplius, and 
only eominon ehauicteiistic is Hat roofs without so foith is execcdingly interesting, and fixes 
spues of anv kind. In other resyiccts they an B C. 209 as the date of his coronation. Ills 
entirely dilterent and aheady hcic wc maik tlx Hunimmdei yullar iiisciiption, again, discovcr- 
begjuiung of the two styles, liido-Aryaii ami ed in Ncpal'l’arai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
Dravidian, W'ho=e diltciences become more ami the birth-place of Buddha winch was for long 
more pronounced from the 7 th century onwards disputed. Another notewortb'" record is the 
In the Indu‘Ary*an style, tlic most prommcnl inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
ines tend to the perpendicular, and in the had been known for a long Ume, but Sir Jobo 
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Alarshatl was the first to notice the instnption , 
on it It records tlie erection of lias column,' 
which was a Oariida jiillar, in honour of tin ] 
god VasiuJeva by one IJeliodoios, son of Dion, j 
who is described as an envoy of J^ingAnlial- 
Kidas of Taxila. Jlehodoroiis n herein called ^ 
0, Bfiagavata, which shows that though a Oicek ^ 
he had become a Jliiidu and prcsumablv a i 
Vaishiiava Another insciiption woith noticing ' 
and especially in this coniutlion is that ol 
Cave No 10 at Nusik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls hirnsclf a baka and wm'- ! 
thus an Indo-Scjthiaii, is therein sjiokcu of as 
having granted thice himdrcl thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Hiahniaus 
and as having annuallv fed one hiindiedthfu 
sand llrahruaiis lleicj is another in lance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism 'I hus foi 
the political, social, economical and rcdigioii-^ 
history of India at tho chlfcrcMit pciiocls the 
inscriptions nre invaluable iccoids, ,md arc tin- 
only light but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
blind ’ 

Saracenic Architecture —'I'lcis begins m 
India with tlic 1 ith cciiliir^ allii the !>• i- 
inaiicnt occujiation ot tin- ^IiilMinin.io ms 
Their first mosipic-s wcie (cnistuKtcd of tin 
materials of llimlii and .lama tciuplc-s, and sonic - 
times with compaTalivt Iv slight alteialicuo 'I ht 
mosque called Aiihai-dm-ka-jhompra K\i Vjim r 
and th.at near the* Quth Miiiai aie iiistancc-s c»l 
this kind. Tlie JMiih.iiTini id.iii arc hitc-c tuic 
of Indi.i varic'd at clilfeiciit i*eno<ls .ind uiulci 
the various dynasties, iniiieii.il and loc.il 'Jin 
early r.ithim arc lute ctuic of Delhi was ni.issivc 
and at the same time was chaiactetisc-d b\ 
elaborate ric hnc-ss ot ornainc-ntation The Qnt b 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-iid-dm 
Ivhilji are tyjiical evanijdes Of the Sbaicii 
style we have three mosques in .laimpiir with 
several tombs. At aiandii in the Dliai Stite, a 
third form ot Sar.iceiiic au hit cc tore ‘^jining up, 
and vve havcMiere the ,7anu Masjid, llosli.mgV , 
tomb, Jalia/ Mahall and llimlola Mahall as 
the most notable instances of the sc'cularnml 
(ecclesiastical styles of the- Malwa J’athaiis Tin ' 
Muhamm.i(laiis of Bengal again developed then 
.own style, and I’andua, Malda, and (taur tec-in 
with the ruins of the buildings of this tv pc, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandai Shah, the Elaklii mosque, Ivadain ' 
llasul Masjid, and so forth. The Balimaiii 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also gre^at 
builders, and adoincd their capitals with inipoi- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, wliith dilloi-- 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that w'hat in others 
would be an opc3n court is hero roofed by sivty- 
three small clomes “ Of the various foinis 
winch the Saracenic architcctuic .assumed, ” 
says Fergusson, “ thar, of Alimedabad mav 
probably bo considered to be the most elegant ” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worK of the perforated stone windows in Hidi 
S.ayyid’B mosejue, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and jianelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of arclutecture 
employed by thB Adil Shabi dyn.asty of Bija- 


piir There is here rcq.it i\t*ly little tiace of 
llinclu foiins or details. 'I’lie principal buildings 
now left at Ihj.ipur are the Jami Ahisjul, 
G.igan Alahill, ^liht.ii Mahall, Ihrahirn Baii/a 
ind mosque and the (lol (Junib.i/ lake their 
{iredc-cc-hsors, t he I'.it lian*. of Delhi, the Moghuls 
weiv a gloat building i.ice TTieii style first 
b« gan to evolve itself cluimg the leign ot .Akb.ar 
in a eoiubmatnm of Hindu and Mnhammndan 
icjiluies Notewuithv among the i-mpi-rors 
buildings an- the tomh c>f Ihiiuavun, and the 
pal.u-cs at Futehpnr, {sikii and Agra. Of 
.lilningii’s time iiis mosqm at L diorc .and the 
tomh ot luiuad-nd-danla .aie the most typical 
stiuetiiic's “ q'lie foKc and originality cil the 
-•tvle gave wnv undi r Shah .lahan to a delicate 
(‘leganco .uicl retincnu nt. of di tail ” And it 
w IS timing hi'^ leign tint Hu most splt'ndid of 
the Moghul tomh'., the Taj Mahal at Agia, the 
toml) c»t his wit(‘ Miimta? Mahall, was con- 
stiiiclcd 'the Moll Ma-jnl m Agi.i Foit is 
allot lit r sill j»assi.)j.d\ pine unci clc-gant monu- 
ment o» In', time 

Archapological Depnrlmcnt — As the 
irc h.e<tlo:»u at luoininu nts cit India mint, at- 
tia( 1 the .iltt nlion ol ill inti-lligenl vnilois, tlu-y 
would natuialh ltd tle'iimis to know somethiiig 
ol Hu 'Vh ha-ologu al tnpailnunt 'J’lu* v\cirk 
ot this Di|>ailnicnl is pnmai ilv 1 wo-lold, con- 
st ivaticui, .Old n-'CMich and ev]iJiiraf ion None 
hut sj)*i-.modi( elloil.H appear to have lici n made 
hv (Jove Minu nt 111 Hit sc direi I ions t ill l.sTDvvlien 
Hiev edihlisluil Hu \i( lueologu al Siiivey of 
1 idia and cntriistt-d it, to Gi ut-r.il (.iftc-rwards 
Mi)Ah\andcr (unningh.im, who was a Iso the 
lii't Dm (tor-General of Aic li.Tology. ‘J’ho 
nevtadv ince v\as Hu- initiation ol the lo(*al Sui- 
\<vs m Homhav and M.idras three- veais iiilei 
'I'lu- woik ol l.liest Siii\(“vs, however, v^as res- 
l.iietetl to anti(|naiiin leseaii-li .ind deseiiji- 
lion of moniiMU-iits, ami Hu- t.ask ol consciviiig 
tdd hiiiltlings was It It tt) Hu- 111 till cfloits of the 
loe.il Ht»V( inment.s oKcn wilhoni c'Vik-H guid- 
iiK t- or ( out ltd It. was only in J-^Ts that the 
(Jovu rniiu nt of India iindi i hold h^1to^ awoke 
to this ch-ploiahlt' ctnidition, .iml sanctioned 
a slim of lakhs to the n pail of monuments in 
Uiiitid J’lovnices, .ind soon .ifta-r apjiointed a 
c ons(‘rv.itor. Major Cole, who did mefui woik for 
three yeais Tlu-n .1 n action sc-t in, and his 
lunt and that of Hu- Director-General were 
aholislu cl Tlu- first svst emat ic htep tow'aids ro- 
cogiiisiiig ofluiul rf‘sj)onsihility m conservation 
in.itUrs vvast.iker by Lord Cui/on’b Government, 
who cstablidicd the seven Archirological Circka 
that now ohtam, pl.ic ed them on n iiermancnt 
footing, and unite d t.hcrn togt thci under the con- 
l.iol of a Direc tt>r-(jl( m-r.il, jiiovision being also 
made lor subsidmmg lor al (iovernments out ol 
irnpeiial funds, wlicn neci-'sniy. TTic Ancient 
Moiiniiunts Bic-serv.dion Act vv.ia passed for 
tlu- pioteftioii of histone nuiimnients and relics 
( spec lally m i)rivat.e possession .ind also for State 
' fontrol ovei tlu- c xcavation of ancient sites and 
iratlK III antnjmtu-s Under tlu- direction of Sir 
, ,lohn M.irshall, Kt , c i K , Director-General of 
Archaeology, a compre-hensive and systematic 
campaign of rejiair has been prosecuted, and 
. the result of it is nianifc'st in the present 
' altered conditions of old buildings One has 
[ only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
.it Agra, Delhi, I.ahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be convinced how the w'ork of can ful reconstruc- 
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tion and repair has converted these decayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modem ex- 
crescences into edifices of unnval^ed loveli- 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildmgs 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
in the Jjahore Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the Bntish troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
wliich was used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. The local Kutcherrv has now 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Bavyid at Ahraedabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowns. Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things A unique 
feature of it for tlie first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Sir John Mar- 
shall has been the scicntiQc excavation of buried 
sites, such as Samath where Buddha preached 
his first sermon, Kasia or Kusinara where he 
died, Saheth-Maheth the ancient Siasvasti, 


Taxila or Takshasila, the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Pataliputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besnagar or the ancient 
Vidisa, and so forth. The results achieved, 
csfiocially at the last three places, arc of a sen- 
sational character. At Taxila Sir John has 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a massive and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
resembling a Greek peripteral temple With the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat type 
rising behind the shrine. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner has found traces of a Mauryan palace 
Which is an actual replica of the Achsemenian 
palace at Persepolis. At Besnagar Mr. D. B. 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Vasudeva 
of the third century B C , which proves to be 
the oldest of all Hindu slirincs in India. Among 
other results of this excavation is the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art of forging steel was 
practised in India more than two thousand 
years ago and that mortar was used in the 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B C. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at Ixindon Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below ; — 


H. 


Gibraltar 

. . . 

0 

Malta 

. . . add 

1 

Karachi 

. . . «u&. 

2 

Bombay 

• • • ff 

1 

Goa 

• • • $9 

2 

Point do Qalle 

. . . add 

0 

Madras’ 

. . . 

5 

Calcutta 

. . . tub. 

0 

Bangoon Towu .. 

, . . add 

2 


H. 

32 

Bangoon River Entrance 

.. add 

H, 

1 

M. 

35 

34 

Penang 

.. tub. 

1 

30 

33 

Singapore 

• • tf 

8 

25 

44 

Hongkong 

.. ** 

4 

27 

44 

Shanghai 

• • f> 

0 

34 

12 

Yokohama 

, . add 

8 

C 

6 

Valparaiso 

. • sub. 

4 

40 

19 

1 Buenos Ayres . . . . 

,, add 

4 

9 

41 

[Montevideo •• •• 

• • tt 

0 

32 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the touribt’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In i ts sim plest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and ho would 
dispense with e^en so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomcdan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clotiiing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
A piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in tlie most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends arc left loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds i 
before and the other tucked up behind. The i 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from tlie wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahoroedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cyhndcrs, 
domes and truncated psrramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s | 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all tliese fashions { 
have been evolved by different communities ! 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Hharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
lie must work for long hours in water; he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
i^rchiel from his waist in front. The pathan 
ol the cold nortA-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a i!)ill head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his cars with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
eover then feet with stockings and boots alter 
the European fashion m public. 

Women’s Costumes — Tlie usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up beliind In the greater part of India women 
w’ear a bodice * on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
I breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both arc worn Many Mussalraan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahoim^dan women are goshat 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public . a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and n Southern India 
tliey have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plait(‘d and 
I rolled into a chignon, by most wonii'n. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
I their heads in imitation of certain asei'tics, or 
mouk^ and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
. rule, completely shave their heads, Mahoinedans 
i in m3st cases do The'formcr generally remove 
; the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
j the templ(», and near the neck, and giow it in 
! the centre, the quantity grown depending 
j ujion the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
I many keep the hair cropped in the European 
I fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
I Indian Christians Most Mussulmans grow 
I beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
I and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
' was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
! tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
i ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the bead mto a crest, in mutation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck tlie head, the cars, the nose 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
orilamcnts, though imitation s not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka,,are among 
the most popular object oi i epresontalion in 
gold or silver. 
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Caste Marks. — C'aate marks constitute a ] 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher fastens 'flu* simplest 
mark is a round spot on Ihe fore In ad tt 
represents prosperity or jov, and is omitted iii 
uiournini? and on last-days It may be i(d, 
or yellowish a-a wIksi it is made with proiind 
sandalwood paste Ihe worshippirs of Vishnn 
draw a vertical line across tlic sfiot, and as 
bakshini IS the goddess of pios])eiily, it is said 
to rcprcsc'iit her. A more elaboiate mark on 
the forelu ad lias tlu‘ shape of U or V, generally 
with the ccntial line, sometimis witliout it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- ■ 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
Baiidalwood paste or ashes Som(‘ Vaislinavas 
Btani]) their temples, iK'ar the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s coiidi and disc 
Other jiarts ot the body are also similaily 
maiked T’Jk' niateiial used is a kind of yel- 
lOMsh (lay To ami'ar the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood past(> is a favourite kind ot 
t-oilct, especially in the hot season Heads of 
Tubi or saered Hasil, and berms ot Hndiaksha 
Hititvarpm gaintrun, strung together aie worn 
round their iiei ks by Vaishiuuas ainl .Shaivas , 
lespeetively 'J’he Linga\ats, a Shaun sect, 
pii'-pi'iid fioni tluir ms ks a inHalln caskt t 
containing tin langa oi phallus of their god 
liaiiagih, aseetus, besidfs wiaiiiig Ttiidiaksha 
rosaiies round their necks and mattc'd hair, 
Pinc'ai their hodic'S with a-^hes lt(‘hgious 
mendicants siispj iid Ironi thcsi in eks lignus 
of the gods in wdiose name tin'y lag Stiings 
ot eowiies may also he seen loiind thc'ii imtks 
Muslim dervishc's some times cany pc-a cock’s 
fc'atheis. 

Hindu women mark their foieheads with n 
rc‘d sjxit OI hoii/ont.d line Jligh caste* w'idows 
aic lorhidden to (\hihit tins '^ign of ha[)|>in(‘ss, 
as also to click tin irisi Ives with llowcrs or 
onuiiiieiits Flowers aie worn in tin chignon 
Uindu women smear then liices, arms, and feet 
Homcd/imes with a jiaste ot tin mein, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour lor dillerent pui poses cannot 
always he eNjilained in the saiin* wav 'I’he 
red hepnd with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a snhstitule for the blood ot the animal 
slaughtcTcd foi the jnirpose in loriiu’r tinn*b 
In many other cage's this colour has no sucdi 
associations . The Muslim di i v ish alh'c ts green, 
the Sikh Akah is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange* for his robe, and no leasou lan 
be assigned with any degree of certainty 

Shiva. — India is a land of tciii]ilc«s, mos- 
ques and shniu's, and the ilindu finds at every 
t.iirn some supernatural powc'r to be* ai»peaseci 
Hhiva has the* largc'st mini her ot wmrshippers 
He has three eyes, one in his tcvrehc'ud, a moon’s 
crescent, in his inattcHl hair, and at the top ot 
the eoil a woman’s face repiescmfing the rivei 
(fiingc'S His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
lliiualayns, from which the river takes its 
source. Kound his neck and about liis ears 
and limbs arc* sc'rpents, and lie also wc'ars a 
necklace of skulls In ids hands arc* several 
weapons, ('specially a tiident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum whicii he soimds 
while daiieing for he Is very fond of this e\er- 
ciso. He sits on a tiger’s skm, and his vchic le 
is a white bull. Hia wife Parvati and his son 
Qanesha sit on his tiiighs. An esoteric mean 


ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The tliree eyes denote an insight 
into the past, prc'sent and future : the moon, 
the' serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
yeais and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great dostroyc'r He is also wor- 
shiiiped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpat. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller ol all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head ot an clepiiant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about ins waist and wrists, 
seve al weapons in his liands, and a piece of ids 
tusk in one hand He is said to liave broken 
it olf when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridic uling him ’J’he different parts of ins body 
are also csotciically cxiilained. lIis vehicle is 
a rat 

Parvati — T’arvati, the fc'male energy of 
Shiva, IS woi shipped iindc'r vaiioiis names and 
foims She is at the hc'ad of all leinale super- 
natural powc'rs, many of whom are her own 
m.inifeslatinns Some are benign and beaii- 
liful, others tc'rrible and ugly Kah, the tide- 
l.irv deity ol Jvaligiiat or Calcutta, is one ot hc'r 
fieicc manifestations In this form she is 
fil.ick a tongue smeaied with blood projects 
trom her gaping mouth besides h»T wc'apons, 
slu' carries corpses in hc'r hands, and round her 
neck arc' skulls Hornbay also take^ its name 
fiom a godch'ss, Mimibadevi Gonii, to whom 
otleiings aie made in Indian homes at an annual 
fe'sfival, is btnigii On the otlie'r hand the 
epideime disc'asf's like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by ce'ftam godde-sscs or 
“ mother'' ” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
tiinifv, is the' mo>t pojndai ele'itv’ next to Shiva. 
He is worshipjad thiough his sevoial incarna- 
tions as well as his oiiginal personality. Uis 
home IS Um' oeraii ol milk, wheie he le'cline- 
on the' c'oils ol a huge*, iiiany-heade'd .serpent 
At his tc‘<‘i sits Lakshini, shampooing his legs 
from his navel issues a leitiis, on which is seate'el 
Biahina, the thud member of the trinity. Jn 
his hands are the conch, winch he blows on tin 
b.ittlelleld, and the disc, with which the heads 
oi hi.s ene'ime,'’ areseveied. Jlound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on ins 
biea.st are shKnng jewels As Shiva leprcscnt- 
destruction, Vishnu repie'sents protection, and 
liH son is the god of love. To cany on the 
work of protection, he incarnates liimself from 
time to time, and moie temples are dedicated 
now'aduys to ins most popular mearnatioiis, 
Jlnma and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonahty Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his liands He is always ac- 
companied by Jns wife* Sita, often by Ins brother 
liakshmana, and at his feet, or standing bc'fon 
liiiii with joined hand'*, is Ilanunian, the monkev 
(hic^ftain, who aS'-isted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wib 
Krishna is also a liuman figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which ie 
charmed the damsels of his cit3% esotcncallv 
explained to mean ills devotees. 

Brahma Is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to ,.bnn have yc ’ 
been discovered m all India* 
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Minor Deities — The minor soda and sod- 
dobSi'a and the deified hcrots and hoioiiies who 
till tlic flindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
aie erected and woiahlp is olfered, constitute a 
lesion Many of tl'.em enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, arc unknown to saeied liteiatiiie, and aii 
woishlppcd cluefly by the low'er classics Some 
of them, thoush not mentioned in anen'iit lite- 
rature, arc celebrated in the w’orks of modem 
saints. 

The Jains in their teinides, adore the 
sacred peisonnses who fonndi'd and de\ eloped 
their seit, and venerate sonn> ot the deities 
common to ITiiidiiism But their Mijiv ot 
T)i\inily is ditliiiiit from tli<‘ Jliiidii tonec'p- 
tion, and in tlie opinion of iliiidu liuolo^ians 
tiny aie atlnist'i So also the Buddhists of 
Jim Ilia pay almost the same Mmeiatioii to 
Prince Siddhaitha as if In* was a noii. and 
indeed elevate him ahovT the Hindu {iods, hid 
from the itiiidu standpoint thi'y aie also 
atheists 

Images — Besides invisihle powers and dei- 
fied persons, the IJindiis veneiate eeitiin 
aminals, trees and inanimate ohjetts 'Hiis 
vincration must have oiip:inated iii {tr.ddiidi’ 
fear, womh'r. and heln f iii sjmits a*-’ tin* (aii-ie 
of all pood 01 haim Some of tin* animals ai< 
vehicles ot ecu am pods and poddessis I In 
eaplo of Vishnu the swan of Jli dima Ih* 
])('aeock of Saiaswati JJammiaii, l!ie inoiiki v 
of Bama one serpent miholds (he caith, all- 
ot hci makes Vishiiirs hed elephants sin»poil 
the ends ol the inn v ease, he’sieh's one sin h 
animal lump India’s ve'hiele the poddis'- 
Dnrpa or Kali neh's on a tipi i one ol ^ lahnn’s 
liuaiiialions was paitly man and paitly lion 
'Aho row IS a usilnl animal lo (he lii.iliinan 
ve'getarian her milk is iiidisjumsabh', ninl In* 
(ic'ats he'r as Ins mother So did tin* Hishi ol 
old, who olteii sul)sis(ed on milk and iiuils arnl 
roots. To the apiicultunst < .ittlc are indis- 
pensable 'riie snake excites fe'ar Slones, on 
which the image of a serpent is caived, may be 


seen under many tries by the roadside. The 
piincipal tree's and plants worshipped are the 
Saeic'd Fijf or Pipal, the Banyan, the Saered 
Liasil, the Jiilva oi Wood Apple, the Aaoka, and 
the Aeaeia 'I’hey aie* in one way or anotli(*r 
assoe*iat(*d with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and ti'rtain planets .ue among tlic hea- 
venly bodies vcneraic'd The ocean anel ceitaiti 
gre'at riveis are held saered Cert.un moun- 
tains, pt'rhaps be*eause they aie the abode's of 
pods and Bi'^his, aie holy Pebble's Irom the 
(laiidaki .inel the K.uniada, wliie*h have eniions 
lines upon them, are woislnpped iii many house- 
holds and ti'inple's 

Worship — Without pomp into a temple, one 
e.in pet a lair id(*a ol im.ip(* woiship by see'ing 
how a se'ijH'id -stone is (leateel iindei'a tiee 
It IS wasiu'd, sm< lin'd with sandal, deeoiate'd 
witli tloweib food in a vissi'l is jikieeil helore 
it, lamps aie wavi'd, and tin* woihliippi'r poi'S 
loiind it, and hows down his he*.ul, eir luos- 
(late'S liiiiise'lt heioK* (he image* In a temple 
larger hells aie* use*el than the* small one's that 
are hioiiplit to siieh a ]»l.ue* je'vvris are plae*i'd 
on till* idol anel (lu* olle*imgs arc on a large*r 
seale* lelols aie eanie'il m public yiroei'ssion in 
palamimns or (*,iis 'I'he hiwei elassi's saen- 
lue* .uiiiiials beleyie then pods anel poehh'sses 

Doiiieslic Liie— Ol the* daily doiiustie* life 
ol Ihi* pe'ople* a (oiiiisl, laimot M*e nme ti He 
m.iV see* a ni.irii.ipe or liiiiei.il pmeisMon. In 
the (oriiie I he' may no(ue how a hnelepioenn or 
hiiele IS ehe’oi.ileel the l.idir iiiav slieie k him, 
ten a Hindu de.nl hoely is pe lu'iallv i.inie*el on 
a lew pie'ees ot h.imheio lashed lop(*lhe*i a tlim 
cloth IS t.hiowii over il .uiel the body is tieei to 
the flame 'I'lie M.ihoiiK'd.m hie i is more 
eheent, anel le se'iiihli's tlu* Chrislian eoMin 
Some' lliinliis hi'we'Vi'i, eaiiy (he* eh .id to the 
Imii.il piouiid in a p.ilaii<|iim with pnaf pomp 
'I III' hiphe'i (.isle's eiem,i(,e* t,lu* eJe.id ollie*is 
hiiiv tlie'in Jiiinal is .ilso the eiislom of the 
Muslims, anel the Parsis expose the dead m 
Towers of bilente. 


• Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus eh note’s 
a material object, colour, or eiii.ilitv, an animal, 
a re'latioiisliip, oi a deity The une'dueale'el 
man, who cannot eorieelly pioiioiinee loop 
baiiskiit woidj-., IS content to e ill Ins (‘hild 
father, biothei, uncle, or mol her, or sister, 
as the case* in.iy be Tins piaeliee survives 
anionp the hiphe*r elasse*s as well A])pa Saheb, 
Anna Bao, Jdah.iji, Bapu lal, Jihai Shankai, 
Tataeharya, Jijibhai, aic names of this de*- 
scription, with honoiific tilJes adeled It is 
possible* th.it in early soe icty the bclie’f in the* , 
re-birth of depaitc'd kinsmen lent populaiity to | 
this praetiea*. JSothinp could be more n.vtural 
than to call a man white, bl.ick, or ri*d gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pc'arl, or me'rtly 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong . a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to n.amc a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. U’hus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
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white’, and ‘•o elori \ijuni Kilslin.i blae*k 
Jitnm.i ternhle N.iKuli .i menmeiei-.t* Shun.ik.i 
.1 (lop Shid'.i .1 ji.n lol Shi nip.i a heini Among 
; (he* n.imes ju e v .ili'iit ,it the* pre.se'iil d.iy Hir.i 
' IS .1 di imutid hatii.i oi Ihit.in a jewel Soiiu 
1 or Chnnia gold Ve III or Ph Hi, in the Di.ividiun 
lanpnape*'i, means w' de niet.il ot silve*r. Me*n 
aie oltesi ealle*d aftei the elavs Ot the* week on 
wliuh (hey we*ie hoiii, and lie*nce they be'ur 
the iianii'.s of the se*V(*i) he.vveiily bixlie's coii- 
eeined When they be*pni to* U'^sume tlie* 
nanifis of the Jlindii deities, they pi.ie*tically 
ciite*r upon a ne*w t.tage of {avili-.ation. Jt 
is doubtlul whetlii'r the Annmsts eve'T venture 
to assume the names of the dreadc'd spnits 
w'orshipiH'd by them. To pionounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If tlie 
spnits bornctimc's bear the name's of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 
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High-caste practices.— The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes thfit the more 
often the name of a deity is on his Ups, the 
more merit ho earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader ; Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Kama is a delightcr : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters . 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva's hosts * Dmakara 
is the luminary that makes the day . Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitri a raj’ of light : Tara a star 
Kadha prosperity : llukinini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
and names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spnng unattractive to the 
powcis of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Mann counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devl- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Bumians have a 
curious custom * if a child is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to liis personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Biahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Basa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Basa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call liimself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Kamadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
iiavas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Bas to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles Indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing tlie sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Kajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Kaja, 
changed into Kaya, Kao and Bai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to anv caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghos^ 


Butt and Mitra, Sen and Gnha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a famiiy or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ghetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Kam, 
Lai, Hand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Kamji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarcse Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bai or Bevl, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old mlers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Beshpande, Ohitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held In former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father's name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ' or ‘ wallah * is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris. 
Malabans and Bilimonas, as among Parsjs 
Thus Vasudev Paudurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father's name Paudurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
luukar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Miisalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno- 
mens Baksh, Bin, Ghulam, Khwaje, F^ir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Slieikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan, 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have, no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are geni?rally borrows from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Kcadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pah 
name. Christian converts ^ange their original 
name when they are baptised* 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B C 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown bv the works of the 
historic period, to those which prec(‘ded them, 
tor direct records of artistic work oi an cailier 
date than B. C 250 do not exist 3'hc chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows 

Kame. Dates, Locality of the best 
Examples 

Buddhist . B C 250 — EUora, A]anta,Kali, 

A.D.7.50. Sanchi 

.Taina ..AD.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical ..AD 500 to Ellora, Eh'phanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..AD.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur 
1200 BaUur. 

Dravidian . A D 1350 — Ellora, 'I’anjore, Mu- 
1750 dura, Tinnevellv. 

Pathan ..AD 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1650 pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemphfied 
by the rock- cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in tiio Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmi.stak* 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
feOTures of these temples are horse- shoe open- 
in|s in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
mmes of pillars with riclily omauumted caps in 
thi interior halls. Jama Architecture is found 
in,^ts most liighly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. Thb ground plan 
consists of a shnne for the god or saint, a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and hghtness, with decorative carving 
covermg the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail Constructional 
methods suggest that oilgmal types in wood 
have been copied In marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little m essential plan, all havmg a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style IS affected b> its northern and southern 
neighbours, tulLing*^ features trom oath i^ithout 


losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal features I’athan Architecture w’as 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the TCutub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are scverltv 
of outline, which is sometiines combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
cmplojTncnt of Hindu craftsmen Tlie mosques 
and tombs at Ahinedabad nlread\ slum Hindu 
influence, but jiurer exampli's aie to bo found 
at .launpore and IVrundu Jndo-Saracenic 
Arehib'cture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of tli(‘ Moghul Emperois, 
Akbar, Jehaugir and Shah Jaliaii It eclipsed 
in nchni'ss ol material and rellnement ot taste 
the building efforts of jiri'Vious pi'riods, its 
crowning exaniide being the 'I'aj Mahal at Agra. 
I’hc buildings erected during the Add Shahi 
d> nasty at Bijapur at a slitihtly later date, 
exhibit a eert-am Turkish infliieuee espeejally 
m the great tomb of Abilinioud Though less 
refined and lacking tlu attraction of precious 
materials m their decoration, tlu'se splendid 
edifices are held in higher < '.teem bv some 
critics than those of the Moglials, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and 1liu‘ proportions. 
The era of great civd architecture m India was 
’•evived by tlio Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palac(‘S and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra, Fattchpore-Sikri and Bij«ipur, and 
the examplt* thus set was copied bv the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and (Iscwhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled m extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the IViahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture — ^Thc use of sculpture and paint- 
mg m isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times Ona 
or two rehefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as «‘XC(‘ptionH, but taken generally 
it may be stated tliat tliese arts were employed 
as tlie dccorativii adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or [busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Grtjecc and Home. Sculpture lias beei 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the|[8ymmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , but foi 
exuberance of imagination, industnous elabo 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhajM without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks foi mysterj 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture^ are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement ; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangementa of 
line and mass , and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 1 
in India, though not exeliisivelv confined I 
to geometric forms as is tliat of the 

more severe Arabian school is very 
restrained as compand with that of the 
Ilindus. Floral motifs are t)ften used in the j 
ornaments to tombs and palaies, but lanOv in 
those of moMpies 'I heir geonutm ornament 
shows great ingmiiity and invention , and 
wonderful detorativi* nsi is maili of IVrsian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in jianeh, .iiid tlu 11 
iiorders The rejin sent.ition ol linman or 
animal flguns is i.uelv to lie met with Sdilp- 
tured and modelled nlift is, as a rtik, kipt 
very low , and is mainlv (oitfimd to tlie ileeoia- 
tion of mouldings, arelntraves lintels, 01 the 
bands of ornaimnt wbieh lelieve huge exterior 
wall siiaces JJnildmgs ol pnreh Maboimdan 
design and workmanship show' greater ii'stiaint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and aie mon* satisfaotor\ , hut 
at Ahniedahad the two edehrated windows are 
striking examples of a hapjiv (omhination of 
the two styles. 

Painting — ^IMueh of tin' carved stonew 01k 
upon ancient Indian luiildings was first 
purred and then decorate d witli colour, init 
the only paintings, in the niodirn accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which weie 
executed prior to the Moghul iieriod, aie those' 
upon the walls of the cave temidcs at Ajaiita. 
Tnwe remarkable works wc're i>rodue‘ed at 
intervals during the tlrst (500 vears of the (Chris- 
tian era They ('xhihit all the finer e haract er- 
istics of the best Indicin sculiituie, hut with an 
added freedom of expression due to tin more 
tractable vcluolc c'mpJoyc'd. TIic'V remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hnndreei years, until aceidontallv eliseove'red 
in 1810. " They aie i)ainted in a S])ecieb of 
Iresco , and when flist hronglit to light wc'rc 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the we‘11 meant, hut misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities Their origin is as wrapt m mvstc'iy 
as is that of the artists who i)ainted them, lor 
no other paintmgs oi feimilor power and charac- 
ter are known to exist, and the artists, so fai as 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the c'orameiicement of 
the second period of Indian iinintiiig Tins 
owned its origin to the introduction of PeTsian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akhar, and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul scliool 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, W'hich 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul sdbool were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling m 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe durmg the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character, this phase of 
development being close].v allied to the art 


the caligraphist As its range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose; 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu olf-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Bnjput school, were less 
fully eiidowTd with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters init tile's hi ought to their work poetry and 
st'UtiiiKTit which ar<‘ not to ho iound in tliat of 
[ tlie IMaliomedaiis Tlie pictures of both branches 
ol till' Moghul seliooj, aJthoiigli highly decorative 
in iliaraeter, wen* not intended lor exhibi- 
hition iijmn the walls ol looms, according to 
\N«stnn p!,!(ti(*e, and, wla ii not used as illus- 
tiatioiis 01 decorations to manuscript hooks, 
v\eu j)ies<rved 111 jiortfolios As this scliool 
ol painting was tin last exjm'ssion of tradi- 
tion.d lut in India, in the H'strictc'd sc'iise here 
apjjln d to the t-eiin, and, as the cjiiestion has a 
distiinf healing upon tin* mociern development 
ol jniiiiting, a le w words inav be* added regarding 
the diffeieiMi- between the conventions fol- 
low »'d In Eastern and Western painters Un- 
til tb<' middle ol the* loiirteeiith century the 
(Olive iitions ot both East and West were 
piaetK'.illy the same', though the use of them 
elitleie'd aeeording h) (‘iivironnient and national 
temi»cTame*iit. These' eonv e'litions the artists 
of the East liav’^c K'tained , and dev’^elopment 
has ]>e*en upon the line* ot dccoiative fitness, 
harmonv ot colour, and e'Xprcssive action, 
'riu'ir art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
tre'atnient has been th.it oi a flat pattern. The 
Europe.in painters, after the period abov'e men- 
tioned on the contrai>, sought to attain the 
appe'.iranee of actuality in tlu' objects depicted 
hv the stiulv’ of the scie'iice ot light and shade, 
and perspi'ctive, and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorativ e quality w hich characterised the 
work of the earlier school Eastern artists 
have Ignored or been blind to light and shade, 
and in w’orks entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
ot it m their figures 01 for sliadows of objects 
cast iijion the ground During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement tow’ard 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part ot European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
therehv’^ afteetmg the distinctively Western 
character of tlieir w’ork Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less succi'ssful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and apjiear to 
lose whatevTr is best m their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Modern Painting —As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor; to 
his long periods of absence from the court, at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he w'aged in his efforts to bring the whole of tlie 
Peninsula under his rule , and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in tht- Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped ib liis practice. All I been divci ted irom performing the original func* 


foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by tlie great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
.Tahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by lio successor. 'J'ho indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian prihces, or collected m schools m remoti* i 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 1 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of se.ekmg new motifs foi artistic treatment. 
So jiurely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided , 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay At the time when tht‘ British Bast 
India Company ceased to I),' only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of tlu' countiv llurmg the 
licntury of its administrative history betweim 
the battle of Flassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the “ Company ■’ was too fully occupied m 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and settlmg the internal economy ot its ever 
increasing tenitorics, to he able to give mueb 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived Without anv 
deliberate intention of mtrodiicmg vvostein art 
into the countr>, (Jrcck and its deiivativ'o styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings m Oalcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to b(‘ more 
suitable tor their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern 'J’lic practical result w<is 
the same , for tlic Indian <‘rattsmeu employed 
upon their erection wciu confronted ^ith styles 
afiordmg no scope tor the apidicatum ot tlu ii 
traditional ornamait and coiKiunmg which 
they had no knowledge or sy mpatliy As tlur<‘ 
yverc no sculptois m India capatde of modelliug 
or carving civil sculptiins the monuments to 
distinguish public servants yvere .ill impoit,td 
fioni England, and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the mteiior yvalls of tlu* 
buildings, were furnished bv liuropean painters 
who visited India or h> artists in England 
Although a considerable amount ot research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Aiclue- 
ologists, no official interest was tak<'ri in artistic 
education until the (Jovi'rninent ot India was 
transferred to the British (“royvn iii 185t» lu 
England itself, the first fifty years ot the nine- 
teenth century was a |)eriod of gross (ominer- 
ciahsm and artistic degradation, but with the 
advent of the liitermitioival Exhibition ot 18">1 
the eyes of tin* nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then mstituti'd 
throughout England yvcrc imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner m India, and yverc attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had lasm 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially < stablished to assist 
the artistic industries of tie country, and not 
to provide instniction in architecture, sculpture 
and i>ainting. lu tact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction liy the Sec- 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
bad become schools of painting and had thus 


tion for which they were established. The 
work ot the Schools ot Art in regard to iiidus- 
tiial art% referred to elsewhere, and as two ot 
tlumi, that at Madras aild that at Lahore, have 
.•oiifliied their aetnities almost exclusively to 
tills branch of thi* subject it is necessary to 
mention imlv tlu' yvork of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay iii the present article. The 
(Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the .ipphcatioii ot tlu' graphic aits to 
lithography, eiigraying and staiiu'd glass, has 
become a school ot painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field, lor in addition 
to classes foi modi‘llmg painting and design it 
possesses a si>eei<il school of architecture, a 
[ range ot technical wcukshojis, in which instruc- 
tiou is given m tile applied aits, and rcscaich 
l.iborakiries and studios devoted solely to the 
1 improvement ot tlu' Fotterv imliistrv It is 
ill the prmciples underlyiug the mstriietion in 
, painting that the sdiools at ('alcutta and Bom- 
bay hayi' taken almost diametiieally opiKisito 
I roads to leaeh thi‘ I’lid thev both have in view, 

I namely, the re\ival of the ait ot jiaintiug in 
1 India by m(*ans ol an indigenous school ol Indian 
I painters Mi Havell, who until a few years 
I back was the PrmcM>al of the (‘.alcutta School, 
banished trom viithm its walls every vestige 
of Buropeaii art , and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art ot India, in its oh’ foi ms, is not dead, 
but moK ly sleeping oi sniotluri'd hv the blankou 
ot European culture laid upon it loi the last 
15(1 veais, and iieechsl but to lu* releaw'd from 
this meubus to legain its piistine vigour Well 
equipiied with literal v ability , bulked by m 
teii.se entliushisiii foi the yievvs he held, which 
h< ad ((Mated with admirable peisistcncc. he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive an ' 
s<‘y'er< study oi tin (foghiil and Jtajpiit schools 
of p.i lilting lie was loitiniab' in finding a 

willing and (Minallv eiithirsiastlt disciple m 
Mr. Ahinaiidiaiiath lagoie, an aitist ol fine 
imagination and tancy, endowed with technical 
ability ot a high oich i, comhiiied with a serious 
devotion to Ills ait He with other Bengal 
jiainters, msfuied hy IMi Havell’.s prcctpts, 
tounded, about fittiu'ii years ago, wliat lias since 
lu'Come known as tin* (’alcutta School of paint- 
ing 111 their early woik tlu* ])amt.(‘rs of this 
school clos('l\ adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and llajtmt artists, whom thi‘y took 
as tlu ir models , and these eaily ('xaruphs made 
a meat imi>r<ssi()ii upon all J'hiiopean critics 
who saw them 'J'lujy wcTi* w(‘Jcoined as the 
first sign ot a genuine lev i val of Indian painting, 
liased upon tiaditional liu(j.s, and it was con- 
tideiit.ly hoped that the movi'iiieut would meet 
with the su|)port it mentiul from Indians of all 
classes Interesting as many individual works 
cl Ur school iindouhtcdlv are the anticipations 
vvhieh grt ( tod its mceiition have scarcely been 
fultilhd hy tile Oalcutta sclujol The painters 
themselves h.ive never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
I best works of the Moghul or Ilajput school; 

I and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
' to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
, of western influence, they appear to have drift 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions - 
I The Indian public has failed to give the scliool 
! the support it was hoped they would afford, and 
1 the movement has had to depend for eucoutratki- 
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raont mftinly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

» 

Bombay School of Art. — ^Ihe attitude 
towards the development of art in modem 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who has guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, is diametrically 
opposite to that favoured by Mr Havell. While 
yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained, with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
pmtessional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
lor modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
oi the past , that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
(lead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
iinproiltable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the modideval painters, that with Eiiro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrating 
every educational text book, and sold in the 
^hops of every large city, it is essential for the 
pioper education of art students that they should 
liavo before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
example's ot onmmciit applicable to the great 
UistOLic Ics, foi the purpose of study and refe* 


rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr Burns holds that the main function of a 
School of Art IS to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the re.sult both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show. 
(Vrtain it is that the driving fore of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country, in its 
art, as m other matters, must work out its ovra 
salvation. 

One striking success of hopeful augury has 
liccn achieved by the Bombay School In recent 
V’cars This is the establishment of a flourishing 
school of architecture in which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place. 
Connected with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another As arcliiteeturc embraces an(i influen- 
ces every brancli of decorative and industrial 
art, it 18 to be lioped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
archltcetuie will be some dav revived in new 
forms, bringing in Its tram a vitalising influence 
upon every other foim of artistic activity. 



Routes between India and Europe. 


1’he War from its outset complett ly altered 
the sailing programmes of all steamship linos 
maintaining services between India and Europe 
and the taking over of all vessels by the 
Shipping Controller upset the programmes 
altogether. 

The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay. There are ordi- 
narily six lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed) either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the 1*. &. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, and 
the Lloyd Triestino. The British India line 
also has an occasional servict; to Ivondon The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 


ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 
I the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 

I and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 

I Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries 
! Maritimes and the Bibby Lines are the chief, 

' besides the P. & O. The Bibby service i xtends 
^ to Rangoon. The new railway between 
India and Ceylon greatly increases the impor- 
tance of the Colombo route for Southern India. 

I The shortest time between London and Bom- 
, bay is 14 days 

j Fares from India by any of these lines 
fluctuate with the Jixehange First class 

fares by Ellerinan's City and Hall Lines to 
liivcrpool arc i, r>ii single, and £ 78 return, and 
1 to Marseilles £ 49-10 and £ 74-10 The Lloyd 
I Triestino fares to Veiilec or Trieste are £ 60 
first class and £ 46 sc(‘ond class. 


Indian Train Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follows, the trains now running considerably more slowly (for economy’s sake) than in 
normal times : — 


i 

Miles. 1 

Isi Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I. Railway, via new Kagda-Muttra direct 
route 

866 

1 

! Rs. a. ; 

1 81 2 

Rs. a. 

40 9 

Delhi, Q. 1. P. Railway, via Agra 

(27 i hours)! 

1 957 ; 81 2 

40 9 

Simla, via Delhi . . . . . . 

(30i hours) 

1,137 I 118 3 

60 1 

Calcutta, G.I.F. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad.. 

1,349 

; 113 3| 

; 56 Idi 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

1 106 3i 

1 52 m 

1 

Madras, G. I. F. from Bombay, via Baichur 

794 

00 

1 37 3 

Lahore, via Delhi 1 

1,162 

109 0 

1 64 8 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany published in 1919 shows that the 
general maritime movement of 1918 was re- 
presented by the passing through the Canal of 
2,226 ships of altogether 9,251,601 tonnage. 
In comparison with 1917 this is an increase of 
169 ships and 882,683 tons (i. e , 10-54 per cent.), 
but in comparison with the last report of normal 
years, that of 1918, thero is a decrease of 2,563 
fAiips and 10,782,283 tons, viz. 63.82 per cent. 
Nevertheless, if from the year 1913 the number 
of ships of enemy countries, as well as those of 
Russia, be omitted, the maritime movement 
in 1918 diowed a decrease only of 40*13 Instead 
of 46*84 per oenf. in 1917. 

The duet which the Canal Company was 


authorised to charge by its concession of 1856 
were 10 francs a ton, charged on the gross 
register tonnage, lo these objections were soon 
raised and as the result of an international 
Conference at Constantinople in 1873 the dues 
were fixed at 10 francs per net register ton 
with a surtax of 4 francs—afterwards reduced 
to 3. British shipowners still found the dues 
excessive and a meeting of their representative < 
and those of t'he Canal Company in 1883 agreed 
that in 1885 the dues should be reduced to 9| 
francs a ton, that subsequently they should 
be lowered on a sliding scale as the canal divi- 
dend increased, and that after the dividend 
reached 25 per cent, ail the surplua proliti 
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should be applied In reducing the rates until 
they Were lowered to 5 francs a tou. Under 
this arrangement dues were fixed at 71 francs 
per ton at the beginning of 1006, and at the 
outbreak of war were as low as 6i francs a ton. 
Where they remained until October, 1916, when 
they were raised by h Iranc a ton An increase 
of 20c. per ton of 40 cubic f<‘et in the dues of 
ships in ballast, took effect from 1st Ian 1918, 
the effect of which was to bring thi ratc‘B lor , 
laden and empty ships to the same leM 1 — 81. 
50c. which as tlie dtics are ])ayall(‘ at the rate 
ot26f. 40c to the is equivahnt to 6s .5d ' 
The report issued in 1919 stated tliat altogether 
receipts for transit reached in li)l8 a total of 
83,404,235/ f)7c , against 64, 07.5, 6391 96c in 1917 
In this total the shares due to tiic various 
increases of tariff made since 1916 rojirescnts , 
about 27,274,000/ 

Improvement Schemes — It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January lat, 
1916, the maximum draught of water 
allo\i;ed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1ft , making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feel in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 * 4 feet could make the passage , 
and daring the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, tlius bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvemeut adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
J5f„ British representatives on which arc Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and tlie details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship 

A 40 feet Channel — The declared policy of ■ 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening i 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in porta east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at i 


I low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
I DOW provided In the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
' ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
, during the next few years. 

Wiien the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 

> In June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum ot 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width Of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
tlie south si'ction, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
0 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand tor the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Eoads are being 
I adequately dredged in accordance with an 
I agreement between the Egyptian Government 
i and the Company. 

, Almost up to the cud of 1915 the Works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
iinint(‘rriiptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic Iimc, the manufacture of 
aitificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
'Jhe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cimcnted 
for over 800 metres 'Ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus si' cured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 



Travel in India. 


Twenty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the countrs^ 'Jhe cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow , and tht* faci- 
lities for travel Were so indifferent that it was 
a bold man who consigned hinisi If to the nu i- 
ties of the coimtrV without a sheaf ol letteis 
of introduction Now the mail which in pcan 
tune is posted in London on l<'iKiay night, 
reaches Bombay in thirtcm and a liall days, and 
tile passenger can travel by tlu* same route* and 
with the same speed as the in.iil. A doz<*n inns 
have covered the sea route between thiiopi 
and India and fJeylon with a plt xus of legulai 
services. 'I'hc Indian Railways provnie far i- 
lities on the tiiink lines iinsuipasscd by the 
traim~de~liive of Euroiw, and the Indian hoti I 
has grown into a r(*ally comfortable lara'an- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to Mamh, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is iievei veiy hot. 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it is always 
line and fresh and bracing It there is one* 
country in the world to which that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the* season when 
the tourist arrives the real “ Indian summei " 
Then there is its infinite varic'ty India is in 
110 sense a nation and never will be Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles asundc'r, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A ceitain suisi- 
flcial resemblance nins through each, bc'iieath 
lies a never-ending variety which ago cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour — People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask — “ Where sliall 1 
go?” WeU, wherever else the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand 'J’our It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those wdio 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodof jouiney across 
India misses what nothing else can lepay 
Bombay is by far the most convenient iwint 
of departure, for here “the world end steameis 
wait,” here is one of the finest citic's in the 
British Empire, and here the travcdlcT can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province, 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture , thcnco to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwaiu, and on to 
Ajmere. Jaipui and Agra The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Mesteiii (Jliats by a 
siipc'ib mountain raili^ay to Gwalior, uhose 
lock fortress uses like a giant battleship trom 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Oi the glories 
ol the Taj Mahal, Agia Foit, and tlu* deserted 
city ot Fatlslipiir SiKiiit wc'ic suivrciogatory 
losisaK Allot hei easy stage bads to Delhi 
tliat uma/iiig (Collection ol cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
tlu'in fioiii th( city by a lent of arms iinsur- 
fiassccl in histoiy' 'Ihcn from Delhi the East 
Indian line bads eomfortablv to Benares, 
Lucknow and tUkiitta, w’lth the opportunity 
of ail exc'ursioii to CawniKirc.if the* spliitmovis. 
I’he great charm of the Grand Tour is that It 
re vc'als the best that India can show 'Fhis 
route has tin* additional advantage that It 
fits in wuth any digiessions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit No one 
Who can spare* the* time should fail to push 
northw'ards from Delhi to Pc'shaw'ar, wlierc* 
the flow\*r of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie w'here the fort of AH Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the b(*st 
starting point for Darjc I'JiiJg, though unlor- 
liinately the magruficdit mountain panorama 
visible from Ihc're is often obscured at this 
season by mists I hen from Calcutta two alter- 
native's ojM'ii A fine service* of mail stc'aniers 
leads to Burma, ami one of the unforgettabic^ 
m<*moric'B of the liast is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhaino or Mandalay to Promo 
Again, either clire*et fiom ('aleutta, or i^'cci 
Burma, is an c*asv route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichinojioly, with their 
iM-erlebS Hindu tcmjjJis, back to Bombay, or 
on through 'I'll! ic'oi in to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of (Xiiandjiig this tour are* 
endless Bombay is the best centre for the 
lock temples of Klephanta, Kenherl, Karli, 
Kllora and Ajanta Calc‘iitta is only a short 
distance* from Puri the one Indian tc*mpjc* 
w'here there is no caste, and iierhaps the most 
rc*markable Hindu temple in the cutintij 
From Calcutta also start the river stc*amers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 


A 

Thos. 


number of ^specimen tours In India are given below. They are takf*n from one of Me 
Cook & Son's publications, from which firm further information may be obtained. Tim 
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traveller will also And he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Hallway 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Go.\ Messrs. Qrlndlay & Co., and Messrs King, King & Go. 



iBt Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 
let Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to CalciUta {including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Bailway via AhmedabadJ 
Abu Hoad (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Gawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta 

266 4 

133 3 

Tour II. — From Bombay per G. I. P. Ballway via Itarsl, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundia Junction, Gawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 

267 IS 

134 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
{including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour III. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. & C. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Pnri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talal- 
mannar to Colombo 

42.1 8 

212 13 

Tour IV. — From Bombay as in Tour No 11 {via G. I. P. By., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West ProviaceB) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo {via Southern 
India) 

420 0 

212 0 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta {intruding Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern India. 

Tour V. — From Bombay as in Tour No I (cio B. B. A C. I. By., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichlnopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi ; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo 

586 13 

390 12 

Tour VI. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No II {via G. I P. Ry.,* Itarsl, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

587 6 

400 0 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Pia the Northwest Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon {including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side tnpfrom 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

j 

447 9 

288 1 4 

Tv)UR VIII.— From Bombay as in Tour II (via Q. I. P. Ry., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon . . 

1 

i 

lltO 0 
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• 

Ist Class. 1 

2nd Class 
Rail, 


Ist Class 
Steamer. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO B05IBAY. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Fia the North-West Provinces. 

TOUR TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

165 5 

82 11 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur , Ajmer (for Udaipur),Abu Road (for Mt 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

167 7 

83 13 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares. Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

liO 1 

74 0 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

167 14 

83 15 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla* 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

101 1 

95 9 

Extensions ^ Via Southern India to Colombo. 

Tour XIV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Ran bur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

154 6 

77 13 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakal. 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

US 5 

74 12 

Extensions to above Tourh. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

34 12 

17 6 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one s* at iii Tonga (This excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

7 0 


From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

58 2 

29**2 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar 
Umballa to Delhi 

56 15 

Vi t 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

101 0 

From Colombo to Kandy and return I 

li 8 

9 0 

From Eurda Road to Puri (Jagganath and return) . 

5 4 

2 10 


{All fares subject to change without 'previous notice ) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


The following list of hotels is largely based 
on information kindly supplied by Messrs 
Thos. Cook <fc Son, Bombay — 

Aqka, — C ecil, Laurie's Great ISJorthem, Metro- 
pole, Carlton. 

Ahmbdabad. — Grand, Empire. 

Allahabad. — Central, Grand. 

Banqalorb — West End, Cubbon. 

Bbnarbs — Clark's, Hotel de Paris. 

Bombay. — Taj Mahal, Majestic, Apollo, 

Watson's. 

Calcutta. — Great Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cawnporb. — Civil and Military. 

Delhi.— Cecil, Maiden's, Civil and Military. 
Goa. — Crescent. 

Gulmaro. — N edou's. 

Gwalior.— G walior Hotel. 

Hydbrabad (Deccan). — Montgomery's, 

Jbyporb. — Jeypore, Eaisar-i-Hind, The New 
Hotel. 

J CTBBULPORB. — Jackson's. 

Haraohl — NorA-Westem, Killamcy 
Lahore. — Hedou's , Cecil. 


Lucknow — lloyal, Carlton, Imperial, Civil and 
Military. 

Madras — Hotel D’Angelis, Connemara, Brind’s 
Mandalay — Salween House. 

M BBRUT. — Empress. 

Pb^jhawar — Flashmans. 

Poona. — Xapier, Poona, Connaught. 

Rangoon — Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions. 
Rawal Pindi — Flashmans, Imperial. 

Seoun derabad — M ontgomery’s 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations . — 
Coonoor. — G len vir* w. 

Darjeeling —Woodland's, Mount Everest, 
Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid. 
Mahableshwar — Race View. 

Mashobra — ^Wild Flower Hall. 

MathEran.— Rugby. 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

Murree —Powell's, Rowbury's, Viewforth 
MussooRiB.— Charleville, Savoy. 

KainiTal. — Metropole, Grand. 

OoTACAMUND. — Sylk's, Centre, Firgrove, 
Pachmarhi. — HilL 

Simla. — Corstorphon's, Grand, Lauries, Long* 
wood, Faletti's, Royal. 
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Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Ain. — A timber tree, Tebminalia Tomentosa. 

Amil — A subordinate executive official un- 
der native rule ; in Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

Anictjt. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southeni India 

Anjuman — A communal g.itheimg of Maho- 
medans 

Aphus — B elli ved to be a eornipiion of 
Alphonse, the name oi the best vaiiety ol 
Bombay mango 

Aus — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatab — An incarnation of Vishnu. 

Bauu — ( 1) A gtntleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to rant in the Dr n.m mid Koiikan 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians ol a cleikoi 
accountant 

Babul — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning. Acacia Arabica 

Baghla. — fl) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) Ihe common pond heron or paddybird 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajka or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, PENNibETUM typhoipeum, 
syn. cainbu, Madras. 

Band — A dam or cinbankmciit (Bund). 

, Banyan — A species of tig-trec, Ficius 
BENOALLWaiy 

Barsat— ( 1) A fall of lain, (2) the raiiA 
season 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts , 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Batta. — L it ‘ discount,’ and hence allow- 

ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar — ( l) A street lined with shop.s, 
India proper; (2) a coveted market, Burma. 

Ber —a thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bewar — N ame In Central Provinces foi 
shifting cultivation in jimglea and hill-sides , 
syn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 
India 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant , 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic 

Bhanwar — Light sandy soil ; iiyn. bhur 

Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
nahura. 

Bhendi — A gueeulent \cgetable (Hibiscus 
ESCULENTUS). 

Bhusa — Chaff, for fodder. 


Bhut — T he spirit of departed persons. 

BiDEi. — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha — A measure of land, varying widely ; 
the standard bigha is generally live-eighths of 
an acre. 

Bir (Bid) —A grassland — North India, 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India 

Board op Revenue — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
Mnees and Madras. 

Bor — S ee Ber. 

Brinjal — A vegetable, SoLANUjf MELON- 
gena , syn egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 

Buruj — 4 b.istion in a lim* of battlements, 

Cadjan — Palm haves, u.sod for thatch. 

Chabutra — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India 

Chadar — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women (Chiiddcr.) 

CUAITYA. — An ancient Buddhist chapel 

CilAMBAR (CIIAMAR)— A taste wliosc trade is 
to tan leathei 

CiiAMi’AK —A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
MiCHELIA CllAMRACA 

CHAP ATI — A take of unleavened bread 
(Chaupatti ) 

CHAPiivsi— An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India, syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon. 
Madras. 

Charas — The re.sin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis bativa, used for smoking 

CilARPVi (chaipoy) — A bcdsU'ad With four 
legs, and tai)c sti etched across the frame for a 
inattiess 

CiiAUDHUi — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate irvenuc ohiaal ; at present the terra is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild 

CiiAUKiDAR —The village watchman and 
rural i»oliceinan 

CUAUTii — The fourth part of the land re\- 
eiiue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chela — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatbi. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 


Note — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values — a oithei long as the a in ‘ father,’ or short as the u in ‘ cut,’ e as the ai 
in * gain,’ i eithoi short as the i in * bib,* or long as the ee in ‘ feel,' o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in * good,’ or long as the oo in ' boot,’ ai as the i in * mile/ au as t’ .e ou in ‘grouse. 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different jiarts oi India in a marked degree. 
The consonantal values are too intricate for discussion here. 
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CHlsr OOMMISSIONRR.— The admlDlstratlve 
head of one of the leaser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikor.— A kind of partridge, CACO^Bis 
CHITOAR. 

Chiku — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aghras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum ot the 
West Indies. 

Chinar— A plane tree, Platangs ORinN- 
TALIS. 

Chinkara — ^Thc Indian gazelle, Gazella 
nENNETTi, often called ‘ ravine deer.’ 

CHITAL.— The spotted deer, Cervus AXIS. 

Cholaw — N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum , syn 
jownr. 

Choli. — A kind of shoit bodice worn by 
women. 

Chunam, chuna — Lime ])lastor 

Circle. — T he aiea in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Dejiuty 
Postmaster-General ; (2) A Superintending 

Engineer of ttie Public Works Bepaitment. 

Civil Surgeon. — T he officer in medical 
charge of a Distnct. 


I Darbar.~(1) a ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over byithe Ruler of a State, 
hence (2) ^he Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari,, Dhurrie — A nig or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha — The title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub* 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Ocpartmeiits. 

D\rwan — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza — \ gateway 

Dkbottar — band assigned for the upkeep 
of temples 01 maintenance of iliiirtu worship. 

DKGUAR —a cedar, t’EDRUS IJBANI or C. 
Deodara 

Dkputv CouMiiSStoNi'R — Th<* Administrative 
head oJ a Distiiet 111 non-n‘giilalion aicas cor- 
responding to the t'olleetui in liegulation 
Provinces 

Deputy IMagistrate and Collector— A 
subordinate oi the Coll(>elor, having executive 
and judicial (rt'veniie and criminal) powers , 
(‘(juivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 


Cognizable. — A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District In liegulation Provinces corresponding ; 
to the Deputy Commissioner in iion-rcgulation 1 
areas 

Commissioner — ( l) The offieer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts , (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound —The gaidcn and open land 
attached to a iioiise An Anglo-Indian wonl 
perhaps derived fiom ‘ kunipan’, a lunlge 


111 non-regiilation ori'a.. 

Desai — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country • (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills. Northern India: (3) the 
plateau of the Decean above the Ghats. 

Deshmuh — A petty official under native 
(Maiatha ) rule 

Dev A — A deity. 

Devasthan — J^and assigned for the upki'c^ 
of a tt iiii»ie or ollu r n llgioim foundation 

Dhak — A tree, Butba frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scaib t flowers used for dyeing, 


Conservator —T he Supervising officer in and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department and Bombay, Chhiul, Central India. 

Council Bills — B ills or telegraphic trans- Dham vm - A Ik a\y shighram or toup^ ilrawn 
fers drawn on the Indian Governiuent by the I by bullocks 

Secretary of State in Council. Dharmsala — A charitable institution pro- 

COUNT.— Cotton yarns are dcscnb(‘d as 20’s, vlded as a icstlng-place for pilgriiiib or travellers, 
30’s, etc., counts when not more than a like Northern India 

number of hanks ol 840 yards go to the pound Dhatura. — A stupefying drug, DATURA 
avoirdupois. ^ fastuosa. 

Court op Wards — An establishment for, Duenkli — N ame In Northern India for the 


managing estate? of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Crore, karor. — Ten millions. 1 

Dappadar. — A non-corarniseioncd native j 

officer in the army or police. j 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting instrument witli 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route 
Ddwk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, dacoitt. — B obbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. • 


lever used in raising water, syn picottah. 

Dhobi— A washeiman 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

District — The most important adminis- 
trative unit ot area. 

Division — (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oomralssioner , (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan.— The chlif minister In a Native 
State. 

DiWANi — Civil, especially reveinie, admlns- 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 
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DOAB.— The tract between two riven, etpe- 1 
dally that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Bbt obop.^A crop grown withoi^ aitlflcia] 
irrigation. 

DsT BATE. — ^The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Due. — valley. Northern India. 

Ekka. — ^A small two-whecled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner.— See De- 
puty liagistrate and Collector. 

Fakir — Properly an Islatnlc mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also 

Faminb IKSURANOE GRANT. — An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman. — A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Fatjjdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — ^The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Gaddi, Oadi — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Ganja. — ^T he unfertilised flowers of the ' 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking 

Gattr. — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison ’, 
Bob oaxtbvs. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron- 
talis, domesticated on tlie North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river, 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

GHATWAli. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee, — Clarified butter. 

GiNGKLLY.—See Til 

Godown — A store room or warehouse An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the MaLiy 
‘gadang 

Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — Name in Southern India for * caste ' 
women ; lit. * one who sits in a comer * ; 
syn. parda. 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer abietinitm. 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohob biflobus 
is known as horse gram. 

Guabantbed.— (1) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

OUNJ.— The red seed with a black ‘eye* of 
Abrus Preoatorius, a common wild creeper, 
used as the oihcial weight for minute quantities 
of opium 12th T 0 { 4 . 


Gur, Goor.— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, south 
em India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gttbal.— A Himalayan goat antelope, (3 xma8 

QORAL. 

Guru. — fl) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj —Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajji — A mahomedan who has performed 
the haj He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. * 

Hali — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal— (1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Hejira (Hi^rah)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 022 A.D. 
Hilsa. — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hti. — A n Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah — The Indian tobacco pipe. 
iDOAH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
wheie Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

INAM. — Lit. * reward *. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam. Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken of! 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when tne river is in 
flood. 

Jack Fruit— F ruit of Artocarfus Intb- 
j oruoiia, ver Pbanas. 

Jaggery, jagri — ^Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — An a.sBignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans. 

JiRGA. — A council of tribal elders, North-. 
West frontier. 

JowAR. — Tho large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULOAEE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Haoheri, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Hadab, karbi — The straw of jowari (j. ®.>— 
a valuable fodder. 

EajU, kashew.— The nut of AnaOARDIUM 
OCCIDENT alb largely growD in tlie Konkan 
Hakar.— The barking deer, Cbrvulub mumt- 

lAO. 

Halar, kallar.— Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern Iii4l4* 
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KiMARBAND, Cummerbund. — A walstcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat.— T he wall of a large tent 
Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons In Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — ^Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 

g revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand, 
A00HART7M BPONTANETJM. 

Kanungo. — A revenue Inspector. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
OABUS OANDIDUS or 0AERTTLETJ8. 

E!abbhari.— A manager. 

Karez. — Underground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrlgntlon, especially in Baluchistan. 
Karkitn. — ^A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma. — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions In past existences. 

Karnam. — See Patwari 
Kazi. — Under native rule, a Judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

KHAIA8I. — ^A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

KHAL8A — Lit. ‘pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalaa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community : 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thehi India. 

Khandi, candy — A weight especially used for 
rotton bales in Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds 
Kharab — In Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No which being uiicultivable 
is left unassessed. 

Khabif — A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main S W. monsoon 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahaslldar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khabadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented I 
roots, used for making screens which are j 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a | 
house by evaporation, AndRopogon Squar- 
Rostrs. 

Khedda, kheda — A stockade into which | 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching j 

KHlCHADl,keJJeree — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat.— A robe of honour. 1 

Khxjtba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- | 
reira in particular. I 

follA.— A fort. 

Kieoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- ' 
ed with gold or silver. | 

KODALI. — The Implement like a hoe or 
mattock inacommon use for digging; syn. > 
mamutl, Southern India i 


Ko^tkan — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
I tween the Western ghats and the sea, 

I Kos.~A variable measure of distance, 
j usually estimated at about two nilli's The 
I distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
' on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards 
Kot — Battlements 
Kotht — A large house 
Kotwal — The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule The term Is still used In 
Hyderabad and other parts of India 
KOTWALi~The chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

KIT|,KARNI —Sec j’ATWARI. 

Kumbhar — A potter 

Kttran— A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting 

Kyari — Land embanked to bold watir for 
rice cnltiviition. 

Kyabng — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma 
Lakh, lac — A hundred thousand 
Lambardar — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zainindarl village, Northern India. 

Langitr — A large monkey, SEMNOPiTHEora 
BNTELIiFS 

Lascar, correct lash kar — 0)an army, (2) iii 
English usage a native Sailor 
Lat — A monumental pillar 
Latertte — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production ot aluminium Latcrltt frodneeg 
a de<p bnehord soil 

Linoam — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as tlie representative of Shiva 

Litchi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi chink n&is) 

LoivAMANYA — (lit ) Est<‘(‘mcd of the vv'Orld oi 
the people ; a national Ik ro 

LONGYi — A waistcloth, Burma 
Lota — A small brass water-pot 
Ltjngi, loongl— (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

' Madrasa — A school esneeially one for the 
higher instruction of Manorru'dans. 

MahajaN — The guild by Hindu oi Jain mer- 
chants in a city I‘h( head oi the IMahnj ansm, 
tho Nagarsheth ((/ v ). 

Mahal — ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (i) a de- 
partmeiit of rt*’enuc, e/^., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka und<‘r a Mahalkari 
Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Baja. 

Mahatma — (lit ) A great soul , applied to 
men who have transcended the liniitnfions oi 
the flesh and the world. 

M4BSEER, mahaslr — A large carp BarbPS- 
FOB (lit. * the big-headed *) 
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Mahua.— A tree, Bassia iatipolia, pro- 
duciog flowers used (when dried) food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — An open space of level ground ; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works. — ^Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Maetab. — An elementary Mahomedan school 
Malguzar (revenue payer)— (l) I’he terra 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
In a village held in ordinary propru tary tenure 
(Ji) a cultivator in the Clianiba State 
Mali — A gardener 

MaMLATDAR — The officer m charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar 

Mandap, or mandapam — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple 
MaNQOSTBEN — T he fruit ofGARCiNiA Mangos- 
TANA 

Markhor — A wild goat in North Western 
India, Capra falconeri 

Masjid — A mosque Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays 

Masnad — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan ; syn. gaddi 

Math — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Mattlvi — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Mattni), ver Man —A weight, \arvlng in 
different localities The Hv niuund is 80 Ihs 
Maya. — Sanskrit term for delusion. 

Mehel or Mahal — A palace 
Mela — A religious festival or fair. 

Mihrab — The niche in the centre of the 
w’estern wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 
MlNAR — A pillar or tower 

Minor works — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

MisTRi — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Monsoon — Lit ‘season,’ and specifically 
(1) The S W Monsoon, which is a Northwaid 
extension of the S E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N E monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern wdnter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the e quator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

MUPASSAL, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

MITKADDAM, muccadum.— A representative I 

or headman. I 


Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).— (l) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad, and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on benalf of 
another person. 

Muehtiarkar. — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘ release J — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorptlon of 
tiu* individual soul into the world — soul, syn 
nirvana, MOKSHA 

Mung, mug — A pulse, Phaseolus radia- 
Ttrs syn mag, Gujarat. 

Mitni — ( 1) A tall grass (Saocharfm munja 
in Nortli India, from which mats are woven, and 
lli<* Brahman sacred thread w'om ; (2) the said 
tliread 

Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Ara bian language 

Munsif — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murttm, moorum — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads 

Naohani-Nagli— S ec Ragi 

Naqarkhana, Nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Hierehants in a elty 

Naib — Assistant or Deputy. 

Naik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding rouglily to that of Raja among 
Hindus 

Nazar, nazarana — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial oeeaslons 

Net assets — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production 

Nkwar — B road cockney woven across bed 
steads instead ot ir8n slats 

Ngapi — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai— A n antelope, Boselaphus trago- 

CAMELUS. 

NiM, neem. — A tree, Mbiia Azadiraohta, the 
I berries of which are used in dyeing. 

I Nirvana — See Mukti 
! Nizam. — A title borne by the ruler of 
' Hyderabad State. 

I Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
, the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non- agricultural Assessment. — E nhanced 
I assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site ox for industrial concerns. 

Non-ooonisable. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police urithout 
a warrant. 
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NON-OCOUPANOY TENANTS.— A class of tcuants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NON-EEGULATION.— A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NiTLLAH, NALA. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk — A well known Burmese tree 
(Ptbrocarpus sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated 
Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Paoa. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thas. 

Paoi. — A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paicah. — A tenure in Hyderabad Slate 
Pair. — ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Pairee — 'J’he name of tlie second best varietj 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable lioin the 
Aphus iq V ) by its pointed tip, anil by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red 
Palas— S ec Dhak 
Palei. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Bktle. 

P ARAB —A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovcioton a eeiitie pole or pillai 
built and endowed or maintained by iharity, 
where grain is put c very day for animals and 
birds 

Panchama — Low caste, Southern India. 

PANOHAYAT— <1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town , 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu sciip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grtlfle of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansup AR i —Distribution of Pan and Sdpari 
( g. V ) as a torm of ceremonial hospitality 

PARDA, purdah — (1) A veil or (urtain, (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha. 

Pardbsi — F oreign Used in Bombay espt*ci- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c , from North 
India. 

Pargana. — F iscal area or petty sub-di vision 
of a tahsil, Northern India 
Pashm. — T he fine wool ri the Tibetan goat 
Paso. — A waistcioth 
Pat, put. — A stretch of flrni, hard clay. 
Patel.— A village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn reddi, hontlieiii India, gaon- 
bura, Assam; padhan, Northerii and Ka-tciii 
India Mukhi, Ouzarat. 
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Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Qujarat 
Patta WALLA — See Chaprasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar* 
nam, Madras; kulkarnl, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg ; 
Mandal, Assam ; Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon —See Chaprasi. 

Pesheash. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

Phulav, (Pilow) — A dluh of rice and other in- 
gredients, and hv Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of (hicki'ii with rice and spices 
Phuleari. — A n embroidered sheet ; lit. 

flower-work 

PlCB, paisa — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one tartliing , also used as a generic tend 
lor iiioucy 

Picottah — A lever for raising water In a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India , syn. 
dhenkul or dlienkuli, or dliikli. Northern India 
PiPAL —A sacred tree, Fious RKLIGIOSA. 

PiR — A Mahome(l«in religious tcaelier or saint. 
Pleader — A class of legal practitioner. 
PoNOvi — A lUiddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

I’oSTiN, poHhfeen — A coat or rug of shcep- 
slviii taimtd witli the vvoai on, Afghanistan. 

Pkant — A ll administrative sub-divlsion in 
Maratha St.ites loi responding to a British Dis- 
tiiet (Haioda) or Division (Gwalior), also ui 
katliiawar 

Presidency — A former Division of British 
India 

I’ROTEi’TKD — I'OK'sts over vvliieli a lo d- 
deiahle degree of supi'i vision is exercised, but 
less than in tlie ease of ‘risuvid’ fori'sts 
T’rovinoe — O ne of tlie large Divisions of 
Biitisli India 
Puj\ — Worsliip, Jlindu 
Pu.iAUi — 'Ihi pi list attached to a temple. 
Pundit. — S ee i'andit. 

PURANA — Lit ‘old S.iTibk 1 it (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘gioup’ , (3) abo to ‘puncli-marked’ coins. 

PUROiiiT— A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwF — An enlerlainrnent, Burma. 

Babi- Any irop sown after the mam .Soiith- 
\V( st monsoon 

luai (I'.LEisiNi corocana)— A small millet 
med as a food-giain in VVesfein and Southern 
India , syn luarua, Nagli Naehni. 

Raja — A tlJe borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by Musalmaus, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab whii li is peculiai to Musalmans. 

BamosHI — A (.iste whose woik Is watch 
.indwudm the village lands and hence used 
, of any ch.iul.jdar (g v) 

Bvva — A title l)onie by some Rajput chiefs, 
eiiuivaient to ttiat of Raja 

Rani — The wife or widow of a Raja. 

livo —A title home by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 
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REa\it.— Name for a bJack soil In Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing t-jotton. 

Requlatjon.— A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh. — Saline or alkaUne efidorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved — Forests Intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Rohu— A kind of fish, Labeo ROHIta. 

RyoTwari — The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, siidder — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safi- LOWER — A thistle which yields a yellow 
ily(‘ from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C arth amus TlNCTORlUb), ver Kardai, Kiishanti 

Sal — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SUOREA ROBITBTA. 

SAMBAii.— A deer, Cervus bnicolor ; syn 
jarau. 

San — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAD.— -(1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States In Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANNYAbl — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari —A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a sliawi. 

Saranjam — L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of iwlitieal 
jcr vices rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

Sarkar — (1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
ad ministration. 

Sarsubah — An officer in charge of a Division 
in tho Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati — Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her iiusband. 

Satyaoraua —(lit.) One iHiSbcssed by the 
truth; one uho follows the truth wherever it 
may lead (Commonly used to dom te the passiv.' 
resistance movement ) 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of flo^s, Bombay malabarigum. 

Serow, saruu. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
BAEDirs BUBALINUS. 

Settlement.— (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
flnancial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

SHANBHoa.— See Patwa&i. 


SHASTRA8.— The religious law-books Of the 
Hindus. 

SHBOADt, seggaree.— A pan on 3 feet With live 
charcoal in it. 

SheRj ser, seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

SHIQI3RAM —See Tonga 

Shisham or slssu. — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbebgia Sissoo. 

SiLLADAB — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aeschynomenb aspera. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

Sub-division.— A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SUPARI — The fruit of the betel palm, Areca 
CATECHU. 

SUPERINTENDENT.— (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURTI — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants ol Europeans, and Whose 
house .siKCch is Gujarati 

Syce, sais —A groom. 

Tabut— S ec TAziAH. 

Tahsil — A revenue sub-division of a Disvict; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — T he officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahl- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

TAKAVi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
syn. tagai, Bombay. 

Talati.— S ee Patwari. 

€ 

Talat, or talao.— A lake or tank. 
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Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tahsil. 

TALUKDAR. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
du*) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley , 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 

TAPBDAR.— See PaTWARI. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especiaUy applied to the tract along the foot 
of the mmalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Anthkraea 
PAPHIA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Tbak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tectona 
QRANDI8. 

Teleqrafhio Transfers.— S ec Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western (Ihats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer Burma, 
Cervus eldi. , 

Thana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 

TiKA.— (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tikam. — T he Englibh pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. — A n oilseed, Sesamum indicum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tindal, tandel .— a foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

Tipai, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style tabic. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to ISO grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A (vie or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top. syn. Shighram. 


Tsine. — Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
the southward. Bos sondaicus ; syn. hsaing 
and bantlhg. 

Unit.— A term in famine administration, 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ovis viqnei. 

Urid, Udid —a pulse, ‘ black grain,’ (PilA- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

Umbar — A wild pig— (F icus glomerata). 

USAR — Soil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Vahivatdar — Officer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baidya, Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil — (1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHARA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by sur^ey, corresponding rouglily 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — An area in which local 
affairs arc administered by a small committee. 

WADAor Wadi — (1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard , (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakp.— A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao — A step Well. 

Wat AN — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or e-ash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govt, or to the village 
community. 

Wazir. — The chief minister at a Mahomedao 
court. 

Wet rate — The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
^.ystem, a cardinal part of Which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

YUNANI —Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practl'*cd by Mahomedans. 

Zamindar — A landholder. 

Zamindari — (1) An estate ; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana.— T he women's quarters in a house 
hence private education of women. 

ZiABAT.— A Mabomedan shrine, North-Wes- 
tern Frontier. 

ZiLA.— A District. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of ^dia from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vmcialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential . its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and; as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past arc charged 
with so intense a meanmg, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country." 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, when His Majesty said : — “ It is my 
desire that the planning and designing of the 
public buildmgs to be erected will be <on- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
so that the new creation mav be in every way 
worthy of tlus ancient and beautiful city." 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed — consisting of Captain G. S. C. 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Brodie and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, members — to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital. Mr. V. Lanchester was subsequently 
consulted by Government on some aspects of 
the question Tlie terms of their original 
engagement (subsequently renc\^ed) were stated 
by the Under Secretary of State to be: — 
" The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and living expenses, 
and the following fees for a five months' 
engagement : — Captain Swinton, 500 guineas ; 
Mr. Brodie, 1,750 guineas ; Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
] ,500 guineas The Secretary of State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Ckirporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. Brodie 's salary 
for the period of the absence'." 

Delhi and its environs. — In their first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1012, the 
Committee explain that, in dealing with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations were paramount and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
tion :-~<a) Health and sanitation, (5) water- 
supply and irrigation supply, (e) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) an extent 


of land suitable for the location of buildings 
of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds— -to be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the New City and 15 square miles for the 
Cantonment — («) Cost of land and the cost of 
executmg necessary works on different sites, 
( / ) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, (y) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Junma they found no 
suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan- 
tages. The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remains of the Dolhis of the past 
do not cumber the ground While the external 
communications might need improvement, 
the tract is fairly well served by existing rail- 
ways. Hoads and canals and the internal 
communication could be made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on the 
area. But its disadvantages were found to 
be overwhelming. The site is too small and 
much of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
tlie western slope of the hills to the south of 
Delhi, the Karaina plain, was found unsuitable, 
mainly because it cannot be considered to be 
Delhi, IS destitute of iTistorical associations, and 
IS shut out from all view of Delhi. 

Southern site chosen. — The Committee 
finally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
the hills to the south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupieil by the Dolhis of the past. 
They describe it as follows — “Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan's Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the ndge and the river. Following down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain, Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, Humayun’s fort, Humayun’s tomb 
and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in a con- 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak erected his for- 
tress city. On the right the IaI Kot, the 
Eutb, the Kila Hai Fithora, Siri and Jahan- 
panah complete the circle of the monuments 
of ancient DelHis. The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum 
and the tombs of the Lodi dpiasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Smgh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes " 
The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not manworn 
It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi. 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surgn. General Sir 
C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. Keeling, c.s.l., A.M I.O.B., 
and Major J. C. Bobertson, I.H.S., was appoint- 
ed to consider the comparative healtomess 
of the northern and southern sites. Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that “ the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed in the above 
note, Is bound to advise tlm Government of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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healthiness of the southern site, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site.’* 

Report on Northern Site.— In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distmguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
hoction of the Iloyal Society of Arts m I^ndon, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and pioducing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prcdelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and m greater detail, the arguments 
for and agamst the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that . — ” The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
ern Bite is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost There is no really 
smtablo healthy site for a cantonment id proxi- 
mity to a city on the northern site. The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one.” 

• 

Final Town-Planning Report— The final 
report of the Town-Plannmg Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
The central point of interest m the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Go\ern- 
ment House, and the large blocki of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Baisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
self. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum will be built. This will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and tenmnated at its western end by the mass 
of Government House with its wide flight 
of steps, portico and dome The forum 
will be approached by inclined ways with 
easy gradients on both its north and south 
sides. The axisa of tne main avenue centres 
on the north-west gate of Inlrapat nearly 
due east of Government House. 


Lookin|>from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards the east. ’’Right 
and left the roadways go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people.” 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
•(tone for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
the great mam avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat. Across this main axis, 
and at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
to the railway station This will terminate 
in the railway station, the post office and 
busmess quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will ho the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public Institutions 
of vanous kinds. The axis running north- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will, lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
where it is intersected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of the Ethnological Museum, 
the Library and the Imperial Re- 
cord Office. To the south-west of the railway 
station will lie the houses of the lee’ll adminic*- 
tration and i/he residences of the European 
clerks 

Due south of the fonim the residence of the 
Commander-In-Chief will be placed. Round 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined lor the residences of the 
Secretanes and other officials of the 
Government of India. To the south-east 
Oi Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge Itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications.— The avenues range from 
7(» feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
building*’ where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those ruuniug 
at right angles to the main east to west axis 
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Othera form part of a system ruaning from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
Commander-in-ChiefB residence, and from both 
the latter to the proposed War Memorial lying 
on the axis between Indrapat and Government 
House which is the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the packway. 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water edcct, 
but the Committee tliink that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital . and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now submitted. I 

The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and communications. It 
IS imperative, it says: — “that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 
the whole of the capital, both old and new, 
should be an essential feature of the lay-out 
of the Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too | 
late to deal with it *’ The main iiiies of the 
lay-out as projectod by the Committee have 
been accepted by Government. The expensts 
of tile new central station and the ditficnlty 
experienced in meeting the various raiiwaj 
Interests concerned will necessitate the postpone- 
ment of this part of the scheme, and it has b en 
decided that the needs of New Delhi will be met 
by a diversion of the existing Agra-Delhi Chord 
Railway to a line drawn eastward of Humayun’s 
Tomb and Parana Killa and the construction of 
a new through station near the site ot the pro- 
posed Central station Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lying south of the Delhi and Ajmcrc Gatis 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
Old Delhi. 

Nor Is It now proposed to give effect to the 
extensive schexi^e ol river training designed bv 
the Town Planning Committe<* ; and it is pro- 
bable that little more will be done in this direc- I 
tion than to create a lake irara(’diately at 
the end of the central vista and alongside the 
walls of Indrapat. 

Temporary Capital.— Forf* the use of the. 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital — a period tliat will 
have to be extended owing to the conditions 
created by the war— an area has been selected 
along the Allpur Road, be tween the present civil 
station of DeUii and the Ridge The early idea that 
many of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now teraix)- 
rary offices and residences. The architecture 
and method ol construction arc similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 ; but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional ^riod for which they are intended 
They will subsequently be an asset of some value 

Chief Commissioner Appointed. — On 
October X. 1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
i.o.B. The Delhi district of the Punjab, from 
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which this enclave was entirely taken, con- 
sisted of three tahsils or sabdlvisions and 
the enclave was formed by the central tahsil, 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the southern 
tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised within 
too limits of tne police post of Mahraull. Delhi 
Province as thus defined had originally an area 
of 528 square miles to which was added later 
an area of 45 square miles to the east of the 
Jumna ri\cr and taken from too United Pro- 
vinces to serve as a grazing ground for the 
cattle for the city The total area is, therefore, 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census ot 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province is 3,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
Is 2,29.144 


The Architects' Designs — At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Baker, wtolch 
though provisional and rather in the nature of 
what arc called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of whic 1 has been levelled 
tor the purpose* befiind the Secretariat Is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House . and Government House it- 
self is to be built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
route to Government House is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one in 22}) which 
leads from a somi-clrcular piazza, the “ Qrea». 
Place” to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way is the 
“ Government Court a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, and 400 feet in breadth 
Hanked to the north and south by the two blocks 
of Secretariat buildings These buildings 
have been designed by Mr Baker and the aggre- 
gate cost will be some Rs 1,24,00,000. Accord- 
ing to the design the eastern end of each block 
IS marked by deep loggias looking out over 
the Central Vista In the centre of each block 
IS a dome In the case of the north block this 
marks an Entrance H til : In the south block 
it surmounts a Conference Hall with a suite of 
cloak and reception rooms. Each block con- 
tains four floors on the main ground floor are 
the general offices of the Departments, on the 
first floor are the offices of members of Coimcll, 
Secretaries, and other officers ; whilst the 
remaining floors are occupied by clerk rooms 
and records An essential feature of toe design, 
and one which sets the character of the whole 
building, is the provision of loggias and recessed 
t,ate ways or exedrae giving views through to the 
fountain courts situate in the interior of the 
blocks, and these take the plauce of the con- 
tinuoB verandahs that are so xamillar a feature 
in Indian buildings. The Architect relies for 
control of temperature on these loggias and 
recesses, on which external walls, together 
with the thick window shutters adopted so 
widely in Southern Europe, and the wide chajja 
characteristics of Oriental buildings, 
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Between the north and south Secretariat 
blockn, is the way Into the ** Viceroy*'.t Court** 
—the raised causeway already referred to- 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,300 feet in 
length; it will be treated with grass and water 
wa;ra and low trees : and should form a digni- 
fied approach to the final group of buildings 
At a point midway in the causeway, at 
which will be erected a column presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus reaches tlic* port leo of Government 
Rouse. This i>ortieo raised some twent> 
tect ai)Ove tlie level oi the Vueroy's Conit and 
iliirtv-ftve feet uhoNe the sii Hounding (ounti\ 
Tlie hous( itselt centres round the great Dm hat 
Hall, u domed structure whidi dominates the 
scheme of the Viu tidings sunounding it tJroup- I 
ed round th(‘ Duibai Hall an the State It (Mini'' 
and great Htairwav‘< from tlie entranci* Courts 
on the nortii and south sides Projecting 
from this central block are four wings, that on 
the south west (oiitaining the Vheroy’s puvate 
apartments Jn the south west wing, accommo- 
dation is jirovided for the A 1) P ’s to the Vkctons 
G uests are accommodated in the north w(‘st wing, 
whilst the north-east wing contains tlie oflieers 
of the Viceroy’s Private and Military 8ecrc‘taries 
and other members of his (‘stabUshinent. On 
the western side of the house will be a rami 
garden, walled and toi raced after the mannc'r of 
the Moghuls, and belund that again, on the level 
of the surrounding country, a jiark which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters Tlio 
park will extend to the rocky slopes of the 
iildge which close in the vista on the west 
The house Mill, with its attached c(uarters, 
garden and park, all ot whidi have been rlesignecl 
by Sir Edwin Lnt.vims, cost approximately 
Ks 9.5,00,000. 

Style of Architecture. — There had been 
a prolonged ** battle of the styles” over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, tlie 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the architect themselves, it has 
been their aim to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
stouctural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
vSja the resourcefulness and 

ability of the Indian artificers themsdves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 


was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. This latest 
revised estimate sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State Is as follows — 

Salaries and Allowances, including Travelling 
Allowances, Supplies, Services and Con- 
tingencies, Rs. 86,00,000 
Works Expenditure — (1«) Government 
House, Hs 95,00,000 , (15) Secretariats, 
llH 1,24,00,000, (Ic) Other Buildings, 
Its. 2,04,66,400 , (2) Coinmuiiications, 
lls .14,50,000, (1) Miscellaneous 

rublie improvements, lls 25,25,000, 
(4) Eh'firn* bight ami Power, lls 
48,22,400, (.5) Imgrition, Ks 21,00,000, 
(bn) Storm Wat<*r Ihains, Ks 27,00,000, 
(65) Sewerage, Ks 17,08,000 , (6c) 

Water Siipplv, Bs 21,40,000, (6r/) 
PonsiTv.imy, Ks 5,00,000, (7) Pur- 
< h.isc of Tools and Plant, lls 45,67,500, 
(8) Survey Evpi'iises Piej)aration ot 
Sites, Models, Service Hoads, General 
S<*rvi(es other, Misiella neons Exjicndi- 
tiire, Ks 56,24,000, (9) Maintenance 
during (’onstnution, Ks 25,63,500, 
(10) Kailwav DivaTsion, Ks 8,00,000 

ACQUISIT! on op L\NI) taken up, lls 2.5,50, 
852, other Miseellaneoiis Expenditure, 
Ks. 6,000 Deduct antieijiated re- 
covery hv sale of tools and plant, 
lls 10,00,000 X(‘t Total, Rs 
8,90,23, 6:)2 There is further reserve 
in liand of Ks 26,70,648 The 
gross sanctioned total is therefore 
Ks 9,17,04,200. 

The Project Estimate (ontains certain item*' 
such as land, n'sideneos, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting (iirrent expenditure, 
partially at any rent cover the interest on the 
cajutal outlay wliilst there are other items ou 
which some return on account of the sale oi 
leases, general taxes on and indirect receipts may 
be expected 

Progress of the work. — The construction 

of New D(‘lhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to tlie curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, m conseejnenee of the war 
. With the return’ of olllcers and other establish- 
ments to their civil work with the more liberal 
jirovision of money which will now he 
possible and with the mereasing facilities for 
obtaining materials of all kinds both in India 
and fioiii England, the work is now siieeding 
up again It is hoped that the work will 

be suihciently advanced to permit of the go- 
vernment of India being carried on from the 
New Cajiital by the end of 1924. 

Many of tlie European and Indian clerks 
quarters and the menials’ quarters have been 
completed, and bungalows have been provided 
for the occupation of the works staff Bun- 
galows for the higher officials, in the neighbour- 
hood of Government House, have been com- 
jileted, and some were occupied in 1918. 

Meanwhile the central point of interest in the 
plan has been given careful detailed considera- 
tion by the Government and the architects. 
The basements of Government Louse and the 
arge blocks of Secretariats by which it will be 
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ankcd have been eomi)leted ; substantial pro- 
gress has been made with the Viceroy’s Couit, 
the Government Court between the two blorks 
of Secretariats, the Great place anej with the 
laying out tree planting and waterways of the 
Central Vista An indication of the progress at 
the Governmental centre on Raiaina Hill was seen 
in the Royal Academy, where the statues of their 
Majesties In Coronation robes, which are to be 
placed in front of Government House, h a V(> bi en 
exhibited That of the King, by Mr Mackenna, 
IB the gift of the Maharaja Sclndia of Gwalior, 
and that of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, 
is the gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir. The 
keen interest of the ruhng princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
!■ further shown in the gift by the Maliaraja 
ol Jai])ur ot funds tor a (Column, designed by 
Sir lidwin Lutyeus winch is to be located mid- 
way in tile Viceroy's Court Tins Cohiiiiu is 
Mil mounted by the Star ot India, and will be 
visible from many paits ot the New City. 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — ^In October 1913 
a letter was published m The Times from Uic 
Bishop of Caicutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed lor £60,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in Ins letter tlie following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor * “ I heartily 
approve of the piojcct to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. I trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet witii a gone- 
rniis response, so that in due tunc the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be wortliy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund 
The Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Churcli House, West- 
minster, S. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank, St 
James's Street, S. W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

Suggested War Memorial. — Suggestions 
have oeen made for completing the central ave- 
nue, sited upon Indrapat, by a stately colonnade, 
entered by three large gateways, to commemo- 
rate the Indian heroes of the war The separate 
bays would be utilized for distinct memorials, 
regimental or communal, so that Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Gurkha, Jat and Mah- 
ratta would haVe their rcbpective niches 

Legislative Council Chamber. — In con* 
ncction with the Indian Reform Scheme, it has 
become necessary to provide a Legislative 
Council Chamber Capable of accommodating 
the enlarged Council This building will most 
probably be located on one ot the triangular 
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''itcs a little to the north east ot the northern 
block ot the iSecretariath In the same building 
will probably be a No provided a Chamber in 
which the Ruling Princes and Chlcts will hold 
thi'ir Annual ( onferenees 

Residencies for Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs — Sites have already been allotted on 
which thirty three of the Ruhng Princes and 
t’liiefs proi)Ose to erect resRlcnecs for occupation 
when visiting the New Capital The States which 
up to the picsent hour sigiiiflod then desire to 
build arc Hvderabad, Itaroda, Mysore, Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Kashniir, Kalat, Travaneore, Bahawair 
pur, Blmratpur, Bikaner, Jiundi, Kotah, Cutcli, 
Jodhpur, i^at.iala, Tonk, Alwar, Datia, Dhur 
Dholpur, Jaisaliucr, Kisliaiigarh, Orehha, 
Partiabgarh, Sirohi, Fandkhot, Jind, Kapurtha- 
la, Nablia, Sailana, Mah'rkolta and NarsiugarU 

Ethnological Museum.— \ temporary build" 
mg has bei'n erected in which Sir Aurvel Steim 
will hous(‘ home of his Ct'ntral tsian Aiiti([uities 
Work on certain trescoes will probably “tart 
shortly and ilie collection will iiitimahdy bo 
])laced in the pjoj)ost‘d Muscnin. 

The Agra-Deihi Railway Diversion —As 

has been already Nt..t(*d, this railway which at 
present inns .icio^s th(‘ site ol the now » ity, 
IS to be diverted to a new alignment running 
East ol Huinavun’s Tomb and Iiidiapat It is 
1 \|)c‘eted that this work will start veiy Hhortly. 
Vinoiigst otlu'r matteis which are now 
re( eiviiig athMition are the design-, loi the resi- 
dences ot the Coininandei in Chiet and the Hon, 
ble uicmher!?, the alfo icstation of the Ridge 
to t-hc west of the new city, the 
designs for the Imperial Roiord Ottue, and the 
naming ol the loads. 

Sanitary Improvements —-While the work 
on the new city has been going forward variouB 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
earned out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
The most tangible results of these efforts 
is seen in the consistent fall in the death-rate , 
and the acknowledged reduction in the amount 
of siekoess m Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs.— It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Officers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to 12i lakhs. The proposal is still 
under consideration. 
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Indian Official Reports. 

(MOSTLY \NNUA1.) 


General.— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

Statistics of British India: — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II. — Financial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States. 

Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, 
Coorg, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, 
Delhi. 

Legislation.— 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legis* 
lative Councils. 

Justice and Police. — 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province, 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Statistical Tables relatiiia to Baukh m India 
with a Map, Tntrodiutory iMemoraiidnm 
and Banking Birectory. 

Land Revenue, &c.— 

Land Revenue Administration Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Records, Settlement Operations, 
Alienation of Land Act, (fee., for North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records 
Department Report. 


Reporta of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay. Burma, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Bcrar. 

Report of the Taliikdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.) — 

Salt Department P(;norts: Northern India, 
Madras, Bom bey, Sind, Bengal, Burma 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Rcpoit on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each 
Province, 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agricultural and Veterinary,— 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India 

Report on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India 

Area and Yield *^of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincial Civil Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteii- 
nary). 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bengal, Burma, Assam, North- 
West Frontier Province, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Co-operative Societies.— 

Statements showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India. 

Report on Co-operative Credit Societies for 
each Province. 

Reports of Conference i of Registrars of Co- 
operative Credit Societies/^ India and 
Provincial. 



Indian Official Reports, >29 


Forests.— 

lieview of Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Beport on Forest Administration for each 
Province. | 

Beports of the Forest Besearch Institute 
and the Imperial Forest College, Delira 
Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Bcvicw 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Becords. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Mines. — 

Beview of Mineral Production (m llccoidb 
of Geological Survey) 

Beport on Production of Coal in India. 

Beport of the Chief Inspector oi Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation, India and Provincial (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Oriasa, 
Burma). 

Beview of the Trade of India (Pailiamentary 
Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Beports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma 

Accounts ot Sea-borne Trade (monthly and 
for Calendar Year). 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Statistics of Cotton Spinning and AVeaMiig 
in Indian Mills (monthly) 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Beport on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Bail and Biver 
in India. 

Beport on Inland, Bail-bome, or llail-and- 
Biver-borne Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Beports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Buima, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontiei 
Province, Sind, and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to .loint-Stock (Joinpaiiicb 
in British India and INryscirc (Annual and 
Monthly) 

Beports on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act (Provincial) 

Beport on the working of the Indian Factories 
Act for each Province. 

Beport of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Cotton Pressing Factories and Cotton Sjiiii- 
ning Mills m India. 

Large Industrial Establishmentb in India. 

Public Works. — 

Administration Beport on Bail ways. 

Beports on Public Works (Buildings and 
Boads), for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Beview of Irrigation. 

Beport on Irrigation Bevenue for each Pro- 
vince (except Madras). 

Administrative Beports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 


Beport on Arclutectural Work in India. 

Post Office and Telegraphs.— 

Beports on the Posts & Telegraphs of India. 
Beport of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments. — 

Beport of the Operations of the Survey of 
India 

Becords of the Survey of India 
Becords and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India 

Beport of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Bc\icw, Annual Summary. 
Kainfall of India 

Mcnioiis of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment 

Beport of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
Beport of the Director- Gencial of Observa- 
tories. 

Meinoiis and Bullctiiis of the Xodaikanai 
ObsiTvutoi y. 

Beport of the Board of Scientific Advice. 
Beport of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
and Proviucjial Beports. 

Beport and Becordh of the Botanical Survey. 

Education, Literature, and the Press. — 

Education Beports for India and each 
ITovince 

Quinquennial Bcvicw of Education (Parlia- 
inciitury Paper) 

Local Self-Government. — 

Beports on Municipalities for each Province 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madruo 
City, and Bangoon. 

Beport on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each Province 
Beports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangoon, Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics.— 

Beport of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India 
Beport on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentaiy Paper) 

Beport of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province 

Vaccination Beport for each Province. 
Bepoit on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
tor each Province. 

Beport on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince 

Beport of the Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Beports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences 

Beports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Indian Journal of Medical Besearch (Quar 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Beport. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Beport. 

Assam Immigration Beport. 

Prices and Wages. — 

Puces and Wages in India. 

Vanations in Indian Price Leveh. 

Beports of Provincial Wage Censusec, 






Customs Tariff, 
Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— 


4731 



I.-- Food, Prink and Tobacco- -ct»««d 

FEUITS AND VEG15TABLES— cowiJ. 

Fruits and Vegetables, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — conid. 

Currants 

Dates, dry, in bags . ... 

„ wet, in bags, baskets and bundles . 

,, ,, in pots, boxes, tins and crat<‘S 

Figs, Persian j di icd 

Garlic 

Pistachio nuts .... 

Bdisiiis, Munukka, Persian Gulf 

,, othci sorts 

All other sorts of ftiiits and Vegeta bits, flesh, 
dried, salted or preserved 


r>H 0 7i per cent. 

12 0 7* „ „ 

« 0 7* „ „ 

14 0 Ji „ „ 

20 0 7J „ „ 

7 (J 7i „ „ 

l2l) U 7J „ „ 

iil 0 7i „ „ 

Ad valorem 7i ,, ,, 


GUAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Gr\in and pulse, all sorts, iiieluding broken 
grain and jiulse, but excluding flour (see No tt) 


LIQUORS 

ALE, Beet, and Portet 

( 

Cider and other fermented liquors 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit — 

(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 


Rs. a p. 


Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bortilts 


(6) If tested 


10 Perfumed SPIRITS .. 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 


11 I Spirit, which has been rendered effectually and 
I permanently tmflt for human consumption. 


11 4 0 

and the duty 
to bo in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport 1 o u 
us the 
strength of 
the spirit 
e xceeds or 
is less ttxau 
London 
proof. 


7i per sent. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— Import Tariff )—coji«»nMe(i 


No 

Karnes o£ Articles. 

Per 

'ranff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


1. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — eontd. 





LIQUOIIS— cjwW. 


Rs a p. 

Rs a p. 

VI 

13 

All other sotts of Spirit 

WlNFS— 1 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
tjuart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


11 4 0 

and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport i o n 
as the 

strength of 
the spirit 

exceeds or 
lb less than 
London 
proof 


Champagne and al) other spaikling imcs not 
containing more than 42 per cent of prool 
spirit. 

Imp< rial 
gallon or t 
quart bottles 


4 6 0 


All other soits of wines not eontaining more than 
42 i)er cent of proof spirit 

- 


1 12 0 


Provided that all «|)ai kling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent of proof spiiit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit.” 





PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 




14 

VlNEQAB, in casks 

.... 

A.d valorem 

2i iier cent. 

15 

Provisions, Oilman’s Stores, vnd Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks {see No. 14)-- 

1 




Butter 

Ib. 

2 2 

7* » 


Cassava, Tapioca or Sago whole oi flour 

cwt. 

18 8 

n „ 


China preserves In syrup 

Box of 6 
large or 12 
small jars. 

9 8 

7* „ » 


,, „ dry, candied . . 

lb. 

0 8 

n „ „ 


Cocum 

cwt. 

9 0 

n » 


Ghl 


106 0 

n „ » 


Vinegar not in casks 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7* „ 


All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores, 
and groceries. 

.... 

9» 

7* „ „ 




Customs Tari^. 

Schedule U— ( import Tariff l— continued. 


m 


>0 

Name of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


L—Food, Drink and Tobacco— contd. 







SPICES. 






16 

SPICES^ all sorts — 


Rs 

a. 




Betelnuts,ra'wr, whole, split, or sliced, also red 







whole tioni Goa 

ewt 

13 

8 

71 pet cent. 


„ „ „ ,, „ „ Straits 


13 

8 




» » „ » l>oiled. 


18 

0 




„ whole, from Ceylon 


13 

8 

71 



,, raw, split (sun-dried), from (Jejlon 

„ 

30 

0 




„ all other sorts . . . . 


Ad lalorem 

7i 

>» i> 


Chillies, dry 

ewt. 

*25 

0 

71 



Cloves 


66 

0 

7^ 



,, exhausted . 


22 

0 

71 



,, sU'ins and heads ... 


7 

0 

7f 



,, in seeds, narla Vang 


20 

0 

71 

l« 


Ginger, dry ... 


30 

0 

71 



Mace 

ib 

0 14 

7* 



Nutmegs 

»» 

0 

8 

74 

>> M 


, , in sliell . . 

ewt 

0 

4 

71 



Pepper, black 

46 

0 

74 

II II 


,, white 


75 

0 

74 



All other sorts of spices 


Ad valorem 

74 

»» t» 


SUGAR. 






17 

CONFBCTIONEBY 


»» » 


74 

M M 

18 

SUGAR, all sorts, Including Molasses and Saccharine 







produce of all sorts, but excluding confectionery 
(see No. 17) — 







Sugar, crystallised and soft, from Java, 23, 

ewt. 

18 

8 

10 

l> tf 


Dutch standard and above. 







„ „ from Java or Japan, 16 to 

„ 

16 

8 

10 

»f II 


22 Dutch standard. 







„ „ from Java 16 Dutch stand- 

,, 

16 

0 

10 

II 11 


ard tud under. 







„ „ and soft, from Japan or 

1 

20 

8 

10 

*» u 


Foimosa. 



8 

10 



,, „ refined In China 

ff 

20 

If If 


„ ,, „ from Egypt . 


19 

8 

10 

If If 


„ „ from Mauritius 

IP 

17 

0 

10 

If If 


M „ beet 

Molasses from Java 

I* 

II 

18 

6 

8 

6 

10 

10 

If If 

If •! 


„ „ other countries 

>1 

6 

6 

10 

If If 


Sugar, all other sorts, including saccharine pro- 


Ad valorem 

10 

tl ff 


duce of all kinds. 






I 

TEA. 






Tea— 







Tea, black 

n>. 

0 12 

74 

If ff 

■ 

M green .♦ •• 


0 14 

74 

ft f» 

1 
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Customs Tariff. 

Scbedale II— (Import Tariff) — continued. 


Ifo. 1 

Karnes of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation 

Duty. 


1. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — corUd. 

OTHEll FOOD AND DRINK. 


Its. a. 

Rs. a. pi 

5i0 

COFKEE 

cwt. 

45 0 

7 i per cent* 

21 

Hops 

— 

.... 

Free. 

22 

SAtT 

Indian 
maund of 
82 i lbs 
avoirdupois 
Weight. 


Jhe late at 
which excise 
duty is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu - 
tactuied in 
the place 

where the 

import takes 
place. 

2a 

SAlit Imported iuto British India and issued, In 
accordance with rulcb made With the prt'Vioiis 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture , also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of th(‘ Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of gla/ed stoneware , also salt 
Imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, iii 
accordance With rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those iirovinccs. 



Free* 

24 

all other sorts of food and drink not othcr<« 
Wise specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

74 pet coni/ 


TOBACCO. 




25 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

lb. 


1 0 U 

26 

CIGARS AND Cigarettes 

.... 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 

27 

All other sorts of Tobacco, manufactured. . 

lb. 

.... 

18 0 


11.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 





COAL, Etc 




28 

Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel 

Ton. 

.... 

0 8 0 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 




29 

Gums, Resins and Lac, all sorts— 

Gam Her, block 

Cube 

Other Sorts 

Gamboge 

cwt. 

f) 

27 8 

40 0 

Ad valorem 
2 0 

7| per cent. 

74 W W 


Gum Ammoniac 

„ Arabic 

„ Benjamin, ras .. •• 

1. 

** 

» ooo 

?i •’ ” 

7i :: :: 






Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule II.— (Import 


No. 

Narar^ of Artirlrs. 

Per 

! 'I'anir 

' v.iluation 

1 

Dut V. 


11.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 

—contd 


Rs a. 

Rs. a. p. 

29 

Gums, Resins and Lac, all sorts— cowfd. 





Gun. Benjamin, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

,, Olibanuin of frankmeeiisc 
,, Persian (talsc) 

1 wt 

( wt 

70 0 

70 0 
l.i 0 

IH 0 

71 per cent. 

n .. .. 

n ;; ;; 


Myrrh 

Rosin 

All other sorts of gums, gum-iesms, and arti- 
cles made of gum or guiii-icsm 


70 0 

28 0 

Ad valorem 

„ 

71 „ 

7i .. 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 




.SO 

Hides and Skins, raw or salted 



Free. 


METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR R E-MAN Ul ACT UR E 




;n 

Iron or Steel, old 

cwt. 

8 

2i per cent 

n2 

Metallic Ores, all sorts 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7f „ 


OILS. i 




;n 

Petroleum, Including also naptha and the 
liquids commonly known by the names of roek- 
oil, Rangoon-oil, Burma oil, kcrosine, paraffin 
oil, mineral oil, petrollne, gasoline, benzol, ben- 
zoline, benzine, and any inflammable liquid 
which is made from petroleum, coal, schist, shale, 
Iieat or any other bituminous substance, 
or from any products of petroleum, but exclud- 
ing the following classes or pt^trolcum 
• 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended lor 
use exclusively for the batching of jute or other 
fibre, or for lubricating purposes. 

Inip(‘nal 

gallon 

Ad valorem 

0 16 

74 per cent. 


Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended for 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purpose. 


>> 

74 

84 

All other sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
Vegetable non-essential oils — 





Cocoanut oil 

All otheriBorts of oil 

cwt. 

35 0 

Ad vatortm 

< 4 >» »» 

74 „ M 
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85 

36 

37 

88 

39 

40 


41 

42 


NaiiicB of Articleg. 


Por 


II.— Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — contd, 

SEEDS. 

OiL-SBBPS, imix)r1(‘(l into British India bv sea 
from the territories ot any Native l*riii(e or 
Cliief in India 

Seeds, all sorts, ex( hiding oil-seeds sis'citlidin 
No 35 


tallow, 8TEAB1NE AND WAX 

TALLLOW AND Stearine, meluding grease and 
animal fat, and Wax of all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 


TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

Cotton, raw . 

Wool, raw 



TEXTILE Material*?, the following;— 


Silk waste and raw .silk ineluding coeoons — 


Bokhara | 

J^loss . . . . . . • . . . . . 

Raw silk — Yellow Shanghai, including re- 
reeled. 

Yellow from Indo-China, 
and places in diina 
other than Shanglmi includ- 
ing re -reeled. 

Mathow 
Fan jam 

Persian 

Siam 

White Shanghai, Thoukoon o r 
Duppion 

„ „ other kinds 

including re- 
reeled 

„ other kinds of China, in- 
cluding re -reeled. 

Waste and Kachra 

All other sorts, including cocoons 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Jute and all other un- 
manufactured textile materials not other- 
wise specified. 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 

Firewood 

Wood and TiMBBE,all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 



Tariff 

Valuation 

1 

Duty. 

Es a 

Free. 

Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 

>* 

71 „ „ 

.... 

Free. 

7 8 

7i per cenl 

Ad valorem 

n „ » 

6 8 

7s » 

8 0 

^ I n 

4 12 

» » 

3 12 

71 , 

5 0 

71 „ , 

7 0 

H » , 

4 8 

7J , 

7 8 

7J „ . 

9 0 

71 „ 

Ad valorem 

7i 

V 

t* 

71 „ 

7J 

*» 

21 

9t 

71 >» 






Customs Tariff, 
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Schedule II.— (Import l^dLY\tt\— continued. 


43 

44 


45 


4(1 


47 

48 

4q 


Names of Aiticles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

II. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainiy unmanufactured — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Its a 


Canes and rattans 

Cowries and Shells, including Tortoise-shell— 


Ad valorem 

7 i per cent. 

Cowries, bazar, common . . 

(\it 

0 0 

' i .» »* 

,, yellow, superior quality 

M 

7 0 

74 , 

,, Maidive ... 

,, 

10 0 

7V ,, 

„ Sankhli 


IK. 0 

74 ,, .. 

Mother-of-pearl, nacre 


27 0 

74 „ M 

Nakhla 

c\v( 

1 75 0 

74 „ , 

Toitoisc -shell 

It) 

14 0 

74 ,, . 

,, nakh 


.5 0 


All other sort-s, including articles made of shell, 
not otherwise described. 

Ivory, unmanufactured — 


A d valorem 

74 

Elephant’s grinders ... 

( wi 

300 0 

74 „ „ 

,, tusks (other than hollows, ccnties, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each wtighing 
10 lb and over 


900 0 

74 „ 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, ccnties 
and points), not less than 10 Jb and not ex- 
ceeding 20 ib each, and hollows, centiis, and 
points each Weighing less than 10 lb. 


725 0 

74 ,, „ 

Elephants’ tusks, cadi less than 10 lb (other 
than hollows, centres, and points) 

- 

400 0 

^ >» >> 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, eadi not less than 4 lb 


200 0 

74 „ „ 

74 „ „ 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, bach not less than 3 1b 
and under 4 lb 

- 

170 0 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than .3 lb 


1 35 0 

74 ,, >> 

74 

All other sorts uuinanufactuied not olherwis(‘ 
specified 

i 

Ad valorem 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones and 
the following chemical manures — Basic slag, 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate ot lime, cahium 
cyananiidc and mineral supc^rphosphates. 



Tree. 

Precious stones and pearls, unset • . . 


Ad valorem 

per cent. 

Pulp of wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials. 


.... 

Free. 

All other raw materials, and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. 

1 


Ad valorem 

7J p r cent. 


* Pearls unset have been exempted by executive order from payment of duty. 


2i 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II. -(Import Twrlii)- continued. 


No. I Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 

APPAREL. 

50 Apparel, including drapery, boots and shoes, and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No. 51) and silver thread 
(No. 90) 

61 Uniforms and Accoutrements appertaining 
thereto, imported by a public servant for lilb 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

52 Subject to the exemptions specified In No 55, 
Arms, Ammunition and Military Stores, 
that is to say, — 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, including 

gas and air guns and riiles 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(3) Pistols 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single oi 
double. 

(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles 

(6) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

(7) ]^volver cylinders, foi each cartridge 
they will carry 

(8) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks (for muzzle-loading 
arms) 

(9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arras 

Prowfsol.— No duty in excess of 20 per cent ad 
valorem shall be levied upon any of the articles 
specified in items Nos 1 to 10 of this entry 
when they are imported in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by any iierson lawfully 
entitled to possess the same. 

Proviso 2 — When any articles which have been 
otlierwise imported and uiion which duty has 
been levied or is leviable under items Nos 1 to 
10, are purchased retail from the importer by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforesaid, in rea- 
sonable quantity for his own private use, the 
importer may apply to the Collector of Customs 
for refund or remission (as the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as is in excess of 
20 per cent, ad valorem ; and if such Collector is 
satisfied as to the identity of the articles and 
that such importer is in other respects entitled 
to such refund or remissioDi be shall grant the 
same accordingly. 


Per 


Each, 


.Tariff 

Valuation 


Duty. 


Ad valorem 7iper cent. 

Free. 


Rs. a. 

50 0 

30 0 

15 0 
10 0 

8 0 

5 0 
2 8 

1 8 

10 0 
2 8 


or 20 per cent, ad valorem whichever 
IS higher. 
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No. 

1 Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eonfcf. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES — conid 


Bs. a. 

Rs, a. p. 

55 

Arms, Ammunition and Military stores — contd 





if) Swords for presentation as army or volun- 
teer prizes ; 





iff) Arms, am munition and military stores 
imported with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India for the use of any 
portion of the militaiy forces of a Native 
State in India which may be maintained 
and org<inized foi Imperial Service ; 





(h) IMorris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by otlueis eomniandiiig Biitisli 
and Indian regiments oi volunteer corps 
for the instruction oi their men 




60 

JCxrLosiVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 


CARRIAGES AND CARTS 




57 

Carriages and carts including motor-cars, 
motor-cycles and motor-wagons, bicycles, tn- 
eycles, jinnkshas, bath chairs, perambulators, 
triuks, wheel -barrows, and all other sorts of 
tonvejanccs and component paits thereof 


»* 



CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 




58 

Anti -Plague Serum 



Free. 

59 

Copperas, giecn 


Ad valorem 

2J per cefit, 

fo 

61 

Opium and its alkaloids 

Quinine and other alkaloids of cinchona 

Seei of 8 , 
tolas 

.... 

210 0 

Free. 

62 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otlicrwise spcciUed — 





Alkali, Indian (saji-khai) 

Alum 

Arsenic (China mansil) 

„ other sorts . 

CWt. 

99 

9 } 

4 0 

J2 0 

36 1) 

Ad valorem 

75 per cent, 

n „ „ 
vl :: :: 


Soda ash and crescent alkali 

Soda Bicarbonate 

CWt. 

99 

6 0 

9 8 

:: 


Soda Magadi .. . 

Sulpliatc of Copper 

99 

9 

a 0 

30 0 

It ;; :: 


Sulphur (brimstone), flowers 

** roll 

„ „ rough 


13 0 

13 0 

Ad valorem 

f 

n 

n 

7i , .. 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per j 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 






CHEMICALS, DKUGS AND MEDICINES 
— conid. 





02 

Chbmicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified— confi/. 


Re. a. 




All other sorts of chemical products and 
preparations not otherwise specified 
Aloe-wood 

Asafoctida (hing) 

(. wt 

Ad valorem 

125 'o 

7* per cent. 


„ coarse (hingra) 

Atiiry, Pei sum . 

Biiiislochan (bamboo camphor) 

Calumba root . . 

11. 

cwt 

42 0 

Ad valorem 

0 0 

25 0 

71 

74 

74 

1 


Camphor, refined, other than powder 

Cassia lignca 

China root (chobchmi), rough . 

„ ,, „ scraped 

Cubebs . . 

lb 

cvvl 

tuH 

5 H 

37 0 

15 0 

28 0 

173 0 

7i 

74 

74 

74 

74 



Galangal, China 

Pellitory (akalkara) 

Peppermint, crystals 

Salop ... 

cWt 

19 0 

Ad valorem 

300 ”o 

74 

74 

74 

74 

> 

> > 


Senna leasts 

Storax, liquid (rose iiu Uok or sal.uas) i 

All otiier sorts of drugs, medicines, and 
narcotics. 

cwt 

Ad valorem 
121 0 

Ad valorem 

74 

74 

74 



CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 





uU 

The following Agricultural implements, when 
constructed so that they can be worked by 
manual or animal po^ver, namely, winnowers, 
threshers, mowing and n'aping machines, eleva- 
tors, seed-crushers, chalf-cutters, root-cutters, 
horse and bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators’ 
scarifiers, hanows, clod-crushers, sced-drils 
hay tedders, and rakes. 





64 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof . 


Ai valorem 

74 

per oen t. 

65 

Cutlery 


tt 

74 

>/ » » 

66 

The following Dairy appliances, when const- 
ructed, so that they can be worked by manual 
or animal power, namely, cream separators, 
milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, milk aera- 
ting and cooling apparatus, chums, butter 
dryers, and butter workers. 





67 

Electroplated ware 

.... 

Ad valorem 

74 percent 

68 1 

1 

1 

Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts 
not othirwiso specified. 

.... 

»s 1 

74 

»* »• 
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Schedule II^~(Iniport Twritt)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

1 

Per 

Tariff 1 
Yaluation. 

Duty, 

60 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conid. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND IN STRUM ENTS- contd. 

Instruments, apparatus, and appliances, im- 


Rs. a 

Eree. 

70 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exer- 
cise 01 his profession or calling 

rELEORAPHIC INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, and 


Ad valorem 

2i per cent. 

71 

parts thereof, inipoited by or under the orders 
of a railway company 

Water-lifts, suoar- mills, oil-presses, and 



Free 

72 

parts thereof, when eonstriutcd so tliat tliey 
can be worked by manual or animal power 

All other sorts of implements, instruments, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specified. 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

Dyeing and Tanning Sukstances, all soit^, and 
PAINTS AND COLOURS and painters’ nuitcrials, all 
sorts — 

Alizarine dye, dry, not (xeeeding 40 pel e- nt 


Ad valorem 

7 J per cent. 

73 

lb 

1 0 

7i per cent. 


„ „ „ over 4{) ppr end but nut 

exceeding 50 pel cent 


1 8 

,, ,» 


,, ,, ,, over 50 pel lect li.it not 

exceeciing 60 pm cv nt 

,, 

5 0 

7^ ,. 


,, ,, ,, over 60 pel cent imt not 

exceeding 70 per cent 


5 8 

7^ „ M 


,, ,, ,, ovei 70 per (ent. but not 

exceeding 80 per cent 


0 0 

7i „ M 


,, ,, ,, ovei 80 pt r cent. 


7 8 

7i „ 


,, ,, moist, 10 per cent. 


0 10 

7h „ .. 


,, » ,, 16 „ . 

, , 

0 13 

7h M O 


„ „ 20 „ 


1 0 

7k „ M 


, ,, , exceeding 20 per cent 


2 0 

7k , 


Aniliin , 11 <)i5t . . 


3 0 

7k „ M 


„ dry . . j 


.5 0 

7k >> » 


,, salts . . . ! 


Ad valorem 

7k ,> „ 


Aval bark .. . . | 

eWt 

7 0 

7k , 


Cochineal . . . 

lb 

1 2 

7k ,, „ 


Qallnuts (inyrabolams) 


Ad valorem 

7k M „ 


,, Persian . 

All other sorts of dyeing .ind tanning inateiial:, 

cwt. 

50 0 

7k „ „ 



Ad valorem 

7k „ „ 


Lead, red, dry 

cwt. 

37 8 

7k „ „ 


,, white, dry 

Ochre, other than European, .ill eoloui s . 


40 0 

7k „ o 



2 8 

7k „ „ 





Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Valuation . 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd 

DYKS AND COLOURS— roaid 

7:i Dyfinq and Tanning Substances, all sorts and 
PAINTS AND COLO u us and paiiitcr’s inatcnaN, 
all sorts — contd. 

Turpentine ... 

Vermillion, Canton . . . . ... 

Zini , white, dry 

All other «orts of paints, < olours and painteis’ 
niatiTials not otherwise s]H*tilKd, iiuluding 
glue and putty 

FUIINITTJT^E, CABINEI WAUE AND .MANU- 
EACTEllES OF WOOD 

74 Fuuniturb, Cabinetw’AUE, and all nianufai tines 
ot wood not otherwise specilitd 

GLASSWAllE AND EAIIT HEN WARE 

7.') Glass and Glassware, all sorts, Chinese and 
.)apanes('Ware, laeiiutied wMn , earthenWdie, 
China and pon olaiii 

HIDES, STUNS AND I.EATHER. 

7(5 Hides and Skins not otherwise «pecifled, 
LEATHER AND LEATHER INI ANUFAl'TOUl- % 
all sorts, not otherwise spceifi<‘d 

MACHINERY. 

77 Machinery, namely, prime-movers and compo- 
ntmt parts thereof, including boilers and com- 
ponent parts thereof , also intludmg loeomolive 
and portable engines, 8t.cani-rollerb, lire-engmes 
and other raaehmcs ui whU h the prime-mover 
IS not separable from the operative parts 
MACinNERY (and eoniponeiit parts thereof), mean- 
ing machines or sets of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, Are or other power not 
being manual or animal labour or which, befor«‘ 
being brought into use, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts ; and including 
belting of all materials for driving in.ichinery 
Provided that tlie term does not include tools and 
implements to be worked by mamia] or animal 
labour and provided also that only such ar- 
ticles shall be admitted as component parts 
of machinery as are indispensable for the work- 
ing of the machinery and are, owing to their 
shape or to other special quality, not adapted 
for any other purpose. 

Note — This entry includes machinery and com- 
ponent parts thereof made of substances 
other than metal, but excludes the arti- 
cles exempted under Nos. 78, 79 and 80. 


Imperial 
gallon 
box of 00 
bundles 


71 per cent 


744 


Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tarltt')— continued. 


Names of Articles. 



III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd, 

MACHINERY— co/jW. 

Machinery and component parts thereof as de- 
fined in No. 77 imported by the owner of a cot- 
ton spinning or weaving mill and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of CXistoms to be 
intended for use in a cotton spinning or weav- 
ing mill. 

The following articles r«5ED in the manu- 
facture OF COTTON, namely, bo boms (warpmg) 
forks for looms, healds, heald cords, heald knit- 
ting needles, laces, lags and needles for dobbies, 
pickers (buffalo and others), picking bands, 
picking levers, picking sticks (over and under), 
reed pliers, reeds, shuttles (for pow<‘r looms), 
springs for looms, strappings, and weft forks. 

Drawinq-in-frames imported by the owner of a 
cotton Weaving mill and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector of ('ustoms to be intended 
for use in the weaving of cotton. 

M ACHINERY and component parts thereof, meaning 
machines or parts of machines to be worked by 
manual or animal labour. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL 


Ad valorem 7J per cent, 


angle— 

Angle, T Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities 

„ other than Best Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities 
,, other than Bi'st Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities, it 
galvanized, tinned, or lead coatid. 
All other sorts . . 

Bar, Rod and Channel, including Channel 
FOR Carriages— 

Bar, Best Yorkshire and similar qualities.. 
„ Swedish and similar qualitU s 
,1 ,, ,, i* nail-rod, 

round-rod, and sipiare under § inch in 
diameter. 

,, Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized, 
tinned, or load coated 

,, other kinds 

,, ,, „ nail-rod, round-rod and 

square under half inch in diameter. 
„ ,, „ if galvanized, tinned, or 

lead coated. 

Channel, including channel for carriages 

All other sorts 

Pig 

RioB Bowls 


» Ad valorem 


400 0 
350 0 
360 0 


Ad valorem 2i 


280 0 2^ 

Ad valorem 2} 

„ 21 
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Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.-(Import Tariff) — continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— conW. 

83 IRON OR steel- 

anchors AND Cables 

Beams, joists, pillars, girders, screw-pile«, 
bridge work and other such descriptions ol 
lion or steel imported exclusively for building 
purposes; including also ridging, guttering 
and continuous rooimg 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for rooimg. 

Hoops and strips — 

Hoops, Best Yorksliire or Swedish and 
siinilai qualities 

„ other than Best Yorkshire or 
Swedish, if galvanised, tinned, or 
lead coated. 

,, other kinds 

Strips, Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities 

„ if galvanised, tinned, lead coat(d,nlu- 
minium coated, chequered oi pla- 
nished 

„ other kinds 

N \iLR, Rivets and Washers, all sorts — 

Iron nails, rose, wiic and flat-headed 
>, „ other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated 
Rivets and Washers, iron or flte<*l 

Pipes and Tubes, and fittings there foi, such ns 
bends, boots, elbows, tecs, so( kets, llanges and 
the like 

Rails, chairs, sleepers, bearing and fish plates, 
spikes (commonly known as dog spikcB), 
switches, and crossings, other than those 
described in No. 94, also lever boxes, clips, 
and tic -bars. 

Sheets and Plates, all sorts cxeluding discs 
and circles which arc dutiable under No. 85 
Sheets and plates, Best Yorkshire and 
similar qualities. 

,, „ Swedish and charcoal 

„ „ Swedish and charcoal it 

galvanized, tinned, or lead coated. 
Plates, other kinds, above i inch thick 
Sheets, ,, ,, up to i „ ,, 

Sheets and plate cuttiiuis 
Sheets (other than corrugated), and plates, 
other kinds, if galvanised, tinned, lead 
coated, aluminium coated, chequered or 
planished. 

Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black 

Wire, including fencing Wire and wire rope, hut 
excluding wire netting (which is dutiable 
under No. 85). 
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Schedule II.— (Import TBViiiy-continued, 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

84 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — corUd. 

METALS IKON AND STEEL— con/d. 

STEEL— 

Angle — 


Rs. a 



Angle, T . . . ... 

ton 

500 0 

2\ per cent. 


,, , , if g.il vanlaod, tinned, or lead coated 
„ „ all other sorts 

Bar, rod, and channel, including cU.innel 
for carnages — 


2r)0 0 

All valerem 

2i „ „ 

„ . 


Bar (other than cast steel) 

ton 

ir)() 0 

25 


,, nail-rod, round-rod, and square, other 
than SMredlah or similar qualities, under 
i inch in diameter. 


200 {) 

2V , 


,, galvaniz(‘d, tinned, lead coated, planish- 
ed or polished 


.500 0 

n ,> , 


„ all other sorts (other tiian cast steel) 


250 0 

2i „ 


Channel Including channel for carriages 

ton 

280 0 

2i ,, ,, 


Cast including spring, blistered and tub steel 


Ad vidorem 

24 , 

85 

Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs . . 

All sorts of IRON AND STEEL and manufactuies 
thereof, not otherwise specified — 

Iron or steel cans or drums, when imported con- 
taining petroleum, which is separately assessed 
to duty under No 33, namely . — 



2i . 


Iron or steel cans, tinned 

Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity — 

can 

0 8 

7J , . 


(«) with faucet caps 

can or drum 

1 12 

n M 


{h) ordinary 

Iron or steel drums of four gallons 
capacity — 

99 

0 4 



(a) with faucet cajis . . 

dium 

2 8 

7i „ 


{h) ordiiury 

I mu oi htcel (Mils or drums when imported not 
containing petroleum 


1 0 

Ad valorem 

75 „ „ 

75 ,, „ 


Iron or steel, all other sorts. Including discs oi 
circles and wire-netting. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 


99 

n , „ 

80 

Current silver, nickel, bronze, and copber 
COIN of the Government of India. 


.... 

Free. 

87 

Gold Bullion and coin 



»> 

88 

Lead, sheets, for tea-chests . . . . . . 

.... 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 
Rs. n. p. 

89 

Silver, Bullion or coin, not otherwise specified 
{See Nos. 86 and 136). 

ounce 

« 

0 4 0 
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Namefl of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valiiallon. 

J 

Duty 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 




manufactured — coutd 




METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 


Rs. a. 


STEEL— 




SILVER PLATE, SILVER THREAP and Wire and 


Ad valorem 

10 percent. 

SILVER MANUFACTURES, all horls 

All sorts op metals other than iron and 
STEEL, and mamiUcliin's thoicof not otUci- 
wisc spccifi^’d — 



Biass, patent or yellow metal sheets and 
sheathin", wi ighinq, 1 lb or above pel 
square loot, and biazicrs and plates j 

cwt 

IK) 0 





,, patent or ydlovv metal (old) 

,, 

4'> 0 

7 „ „ 

, sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing,! 


A d valorem 

7i „ 

weighing less than 1 lb per sqiiar foot 



,, wire . 



7i „ M 

„ all other sorts 


,, 

7i , 

Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 



7i ,> 

braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. 

cwt. 

05 0 

7i ,, 

„ hlieets, plamslK d 


A d 1 alorem 

7i „ , 

,, nails and composition nails 



7i . 

old 

cwt 

50 0 

7i , .. 

, pig‘», tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks and 

’’ 

70 0 

7J „ 

slabs 



j China, white, copperware .. 

lb 

4 0 

7} „ 

„ foil or dankpillia, white, 10 or 11 in X 

4 to 5 in 

bundud 

1( aAes 

5 8 

7* .. 

,, foil or dankpana, colouicd,10 to 11 in 


6 8 

7i M , 

X 4 to 5 111 




„ Wire, including phosphor-bronze 


id valorem 

7h 

,, all other sorts, unmanufaetured and 



Vi M „ 

manufartured, except current com 
of the Coveininent of India which 
IS free. 



German silver 



n » .. 

Gold leaf 



7i „ 

Lametta 



7i „ 

Load, all sorts (except sheets foi tea chests) 


.. 

7i „ 

Quicksilver 

lb 

8 8 

7-V M „ 

Shot bird 

cwt 

40 0 

7* „ 

Tin, block 


100 0 

74 

foil, and other sorts 


Ad valorem 

j Vi M „ 
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Schedule II. — (Import Tariff)— confinTiccf. 


No. 


t)l 


92 


91 


91 


Names and Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

HI.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— 



METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd. 



AlL SORTS OP METAIS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not other wi'-e 
specifled — contd. 


Rs a. 

Zinc or spelter, tiles, slabs or plates 

ewt 

40 0 

,, „ all other sorts including boiler 

tiles . 


Ad valorem 

All other sorts of metals, and manufactures 
thereof. 



PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY 



Trade CATALoauES and advertising circulars 

IMPORTED IIY PACKET, BOOK OR PARCEL POST. 


.... 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier 
MACHE, pasteboard, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and Stationery including ruled 
or printed forms and account and manuscript 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Cliristmas, Easter and 
other cards, including cards In booklet form ; 
Including also wastepaper and old newspapers 
for packing ; but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars Imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post. 


Ad valorem 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK. 



Railway material for permanent-way and roll- 
ing stock, namely, cylinders, ginlers, and other 
material for bridges, rails, shiepers, bearing and 
flsh-platos, flsh-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, mtvTlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, Wcigh-bndgos, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, trucks 
and component parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when liniiorted by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, water 
cranes, water tanks and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 



Prodded that for the purpose of this entry ** rail- 
way” means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a Native 
State under the suzerainty of His Majesty and 
also such tramways as the Governor- Geocral in 
Council may, by notification in the GazeUe of 
India, specifically Include therein. 




Duty. 


7i per cent. 

n , .. 

n , , 


Free. 


7J per cent. 


2i 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Yaluation, 

Duty. 

94 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK 
— contd. 

Railway material for permanent-way, etc 
— contd 

Provided also that only such articles sluill be 
admitted as component parts of railway mate- 
rial as are indispensable tor the working of rail- 
ways and are, owing to their shajie oi to othci 
special (luality, not adaiited for any othei 
purpose 





YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 




95 

Cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or 
darning thread 



Free 

9f» 

Cotton piece goods, thread other than sewing or 
darning thread, and all other inanufactiiied 
cotton goods not otherwise siiecilied. 


Ad ralort'm 

74 percent. 

07 

Second-hand or used Gunny bags made 0 ^ jute 



Free. 

98 

Yarns and textile Fabrics, tliat is to say — 





Flax twist and yarn and manufactures of llax 
Haberdashery and millinery 

Hemp manufactures 

Hosiery, excluding cotton hosiery (see No 95) . 
Jute twist and yarn and jute maniifactuD'S, 
excliKlmg second-lumd or used gunny bags 
(aecNo 97) 

Silk yarn, noils, and w.\rps, silk tluead, silk 
piece goods and other iiianufactures of silk. 
Woollen yam, knitting wool and other manu- 
facturea of wool including felt 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabric «, not 
otherwise apcciHed. 


1 d valorem 

7i per cent. 

74 „ 

74 „ 

74 ,, 

7i „ o 

74 „ 

74 ,, ,, 

74 „ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




90 

Art, the following w^rks of — (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up foi the public 
benefit in a public place, and (ti) inemoiials of a 
public charaetci lutendi'd to be put up m a 
public place, including the materials nsed, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 



Free. 

109 

Art, works of, excluding thosespecifled in No 99. 


Ad valorem 

7Jpcr cent. 

101 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, charts, and plans, pioofs, music and 
manuscripts. 



Free. 

102 

Brushes and Brooms 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent 

103 

Building and Engineering materials, includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement, chalk and lirac, 
clay, pipes of earthenware, tiles and all other 
sorts of building and engineering materials not 
othepwiso specified. 



7i „ 






111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eonid. 

MISCELL \NEO US— 


CORDAOE AND ROPE AND TWINE OF VEOKTABLE 
FIBRE 

Fireworks . . . . . 

FURNITURE, TACKLE AND APPAREL, not OthorWl^iC 
described, for steam, railway, rowing and other 
vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured . . 

JEWELLERY AND JEWELS, including gold plate and 
other manufactures of gold, but excluding silver 
plate and other manufactures of silvoi {see No 
90). 

Matches 

Mats and Mattino . 

OILCAKES ... 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 

Packino — Engine and Boiler— all sorts, ex- 
cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included in No 77 and No 9 1 


lls. a 

Ad valorem 7i per cent 


71 „ 

7^ pci cent. 


115 Perfumery, excluding perfumed spirits {^ee 

No. 10)— 

Qowla husked and unhusked 
Kapurkachri (zedoary) 

Patch leaves (patchouli) . 

Rose-flowers, diicd 
Rose-water 

116 Pitch, tar AND DAMMER .. 

Polishes and compositions . 

Printing and Lithographing Material, namely, 
presses, type, ink, brass rules, composing sticks, 
chases. Imposing tables, and lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, roller moulds, roller frames and 
stocks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perforating machines, gold blocking 
presses, stereotyping apparatus, metal furni’ 
We, paper folding machines, and paging and 
numbering machines, but excluding paper {see 
No. 93). 

119 PRINTS, Engravings and Pictures, including 

photographs and picture-cards. 

120 RACKS for the withering of tea leaf,. ,, 


Impel Ul f 
gallon 


5 1) 

Ad valoiem 7\ 




Customs Tariff, 


2 ^ 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— concZwrfcd. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

— a ■■ ■■ 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation 

Duty, 

121 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— co/ifd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— cowW. 

Rubber tyres for motors and motor cycles, and 


Rs a. 

Ad valorem 

7i per cent^ 

i22 

rubber tutx's for tyres, and other manufactures 
of rubbers not otherwise apciihed. 

Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour 




]2n 

navigation, including sb'amcrs, launches, boats 
and barges, imiiortcd entire or m sections 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco (see 



74 „ „ 

124 

Nos 25 to 27) 

Soap ... 


„ 

n 

125 

Starch and farina 




12f> 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 




127 

and marble 

Tea-chfsts of afetal or wood whether imported 




128 

entire or in sections, provided tliat the Collector 
of Customs is satisfied that they are importi d 
for tile purpose of the packing of tea for trans- 
port in bulk 

Toilet rei^uishts, not otherwise specified 



7^ M 

120 

Toys, playing cards and requisites for games and 
sjiorts 

Umbrfll\r, including p<irasols and sunshades, and 



7i „ 

130 



7i „ 

i.n 

fittings therefor 

The following ARTiriFS, when imiiOTted by the 
ow'ner of a cotton weaving null and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Customs to be 
INTENDED FOR USE IN THE WEAVING OF COTTON 
01 the baling of woven cotton goods — 

Aniline blue, Uisulphate of soda, China clay, 



Free. 

132 

Chloride of magnesium, Clilonde of zinc, 
Dressalm, Epsom salts, Farina, Fannina, 
FUnncl taping, Claiiber salts, Ghitiiia, Cly- 
ciriiie substitnh’s, Jleald varnish. Hoop 
iron. Hoop steel, Rivids for bales. Sewing 
needles, Sizing paste. Sizing wax. Soda ash, 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 

All OTHER ARTICLES wholly or mainly manufac- 


Ad valorem 

71 percent. 

133 

tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV. — Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

Animals, living, all sorts .. 



Free. 

134 

Coral . . . 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 

135 

Fodder, bran and pollards 


ft 

7i „ 

136 

Specimens illustrative of natural science, in- 



Free. 

137 

cluding also antique coins and medals. 

All other articles not otherwise specified, 


Ad taforem 

7i per cent. 


including articles imported by post. 

_____ • 




Customs Tariff. 
Schedule 111.— (Export Tariff). 
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No. 

a 

1 Names of Articles. 

' 

Per 

/ 

I TaiilT 

I Valuation. 

1 Rate of diif y 

1 

Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 

Raw Jttte — 


Rs a 

P 

Rs 

a. 

P 


(1) Cuttings 

Bale of 400 
lbs 



1 

4 

0 


(2) All other descriptions 



4 

8 

0 

- 

JUTB WANUFACTURES wlicn Dot in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods. 








(1) Saclcing (doth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and 
twine). 

Ton of 2,240 
lbs. 



20 

0 

0 


(2) Hessians and all oth(‘r descriptions of jute 
manufactures not otheiwise specified. 

- 



:j2 

0 

0 

iJ 

Raav Hides and Skin*?. 








(1) Arscnicatcd and air dried hides — 








(a) COW'S ... 

11) 

0 12 

t) 

15 per cent 


{h) BufIaloe.« 

- 

0 8 

0 





(2) DrysalLed liidos — 








(a) Cow's 


0 JO 

0 


, 



{b) Mufialoeis 

- 

0 C) 

0 





( J) Wctsalted hides — 








(a) Cows 

„ 

0 7 

0 


, 



{b) JjulT.iloes 

- 

0 4 

b 





(4) (;oatskin3 

Piece. 

4 0 

0 

, 




(5) Sheep'^kiiis .. .... 

,, 

2 0 

0 


, 



RICE. 







4 

RiCP, husked or iinliuskcd, including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which < 
are free. 

TEA. 

Indian niawnd 
of 82^1 lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 



0 

•i 

0 

5 

Tea 

100 Ibg. 



1 

8 

0 


Some of the of the tear 'period on Indian trade and finance are shown by the b jnres helon the amounts are in pounds 

sferhno except when otherwise slntoi. 
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1916- 17 . U'J63 t:37 07 

1917- 18 . . 150 42 233 4» 

1918- 19 .. 169,03 239,30 

* Revised Bstiimates. t Budget Estimates. 
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India and the War. 


RED CROSS WORK. 

% 


Tlio Joint War Coininitlcc* of tho Order of 
St John of J( lUsali'in and the lintivh K( d 
Crosh So(i(t\, Indian Branch, came into being 
on 2nd Au^u-t I'Ufi and has b(*cn responsible 
lor the provision of almost the' whole ol the 
faupphes oi conilorts lor the nck anel wounded 
e'Ver sfneie* Uj) to the' enid ol l‘*17 its own 
resources had to be- supple me nte'd by grants 
Ironi the Home Oomniitte'e but the' gemeTous 
re'sponse* to the' ‘ OlUt DAY ” a])pe'al made' 
by all cla-.s('s in India sicuied its finaneinl 
po-ition and lor the past year it has neit onh 
been se'll-suppenting but (.an re ,iard the iutuie 
without anxie ty 

Tlie-ir Mxo, lli iicie"' the' Vice iov, f^idy tJheliiis- 
lord and the (Jonimaiide'r-in-C'hie 1 aie the- Pie si- 
de nt, Lady I’lesieUnt anel Vte'e -Pie '-leleiit 
lespectively ol the PommiUee, the alTairs ol 
winch are manage el b> a General Committee 
compose el as lol low'- — 

♦The' TToii’ble' Sii Claude JIilL K C S 1 , C 1 E , 
ICS (Chairman) 


boiindarie's of a Province' be came its own special 
care* and we'rt' me't by a Provincial rommittee 
which administere d Provincial Funds and 
organi7td Work lUrties and other supplies 
ProMnec's also wvre most generous in sending 
supplies of clothing and other comforts to the 
Bombav De pot The* Ceiural Committ^'e thus 
relieved ol the supervision of local work was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on co-ordiiiat- 
ing Bed Cross w'ork throughout India, to take 
the' mea-.iins ne ces-aiv to avoid ove'r-lapping, 
to(\eieis( ge-iieial control over the oiie'rations 
ol the Bombav De pot and to arrange' for supplie s 
re uuire el bv Commissions overseas. The re'sult 
ol the re -oigani7atjon prov^'d most satislactory. 

' Proposed new orjianisation — In lOlU 
! (iioposals vAere eireulate'el bv the I’re'sulent ol 
I the' Joint Wai Coniiiiitte'c wliith may be briefly 
biimmaiiseel as teilleiw's — 

(«) to constitute' an Indian Bed Cross Society 
on cl lorinal basis , 

{b) to organise our&elve'S eflicie'ntly by the 


Colonel Sir Lawle'ss llepiiei, Kl , B E (Vue - I 
Chairman , Bombav ) 

The llem'bh ^li W E Cium,OBE (Vice-| 
Chairin an , Ca 1 c n 1 1 a ) i 

♦The llon’ble Idi W M Huile y, C S I , C I E I 
(Vice-Chairman, Delhi) i 

•Lady Bingle y 1 

•Lady Be ed ' 

•Miss Darbys hire . , 

♦Liei't •(jfe lie Ml T 7 O’Donne 11, CB I) S O j 
The Hon’ble Sii William Vim nit, Kt I 

The Hon’blc Sii Bobeit Gill.in, K C S y , 
♦The llon'ble Jlaioi-Ge iie'ial \V B EdwaKB,l 

C n ,CM G . 1 M f ' 

The Jlon’ijk Sii John Wood, K C 1 E , C S I i 
CIE I 

The Hon’bli Sir Hamilton Giant, KCIE,] 
C8I I 

•The llon’ble lilr If. Sharp, C S J , C I E 
^ L :Ma(le y, JOsq , C 1 , 1 C S i 

♦Lie lit Colonel 11 Austin Smith, CIE,' 
IMS 1 

*11 B Phelps, E-q ; 

*G Biinv, Esq , C 1 L , I C S ■ 

Lu'Ut -Col PS M BurlloiijlA ' 

The- Be vd Jame s Blae k, O B L , M A 
•Lu'Ut -Col H Bo-s , O B E , 1 M S ' 

WL J Litstcr, E-q , O B E (lloiioiary 
d’re as lire r) 

Major A L Davie-s 

E J Bu( k , E^q , C B E 

The' Hon’ble Mr Piiishotaiiidas Thakuid.i'' 

The Jloii’ble Baja Sir Bainpal Singh, 1\ C I E 
The Hon Lie Bai Bahadur Chaudri Lai 
Cl land, 0 13 E 

Major J. C Coldstream, I.A. (Gi'neral S^.'^re- 
tary) 

Those w’hose names are' marke’d* form the I 
Woiking Committee which is asbiste d by a 
Finance' Sub-Committe'c and a Me'dual Sub- 
Committee. 

In the beginning of 1918 a t cheine of rt- 
organi/ation ol Bed Cross work throughout 
India and Burma was adopted as the result ol 
which each Province became practically autono- 
mous as re gards its own Bod Cross work The 
wants of Military hospitals situated within the 


formation ol afliliated jnovuiKial bramhes , 
{<) to eo-orelinate' on a permaiie'iit footing our 
r< lations with St John Ambulance Assoeiation 
and file lineige ovirse'as, and 

{(1) 1 o de'te'rminc the scojk' and limitations of 
tlie aetiMties upon whldi vve should embark 
111 the' hist jdaie, said Sii ('laude Hill in a 
note on the suliieit, the neee'ssary steps must be 
take'll leir the eonslitution ol an Indian Bed- 
Cioss Sen let \ with braiiehcH in every pioviiice, 
.itiel foi le'galising, it necessary, the vesting in 
that Sotiefv of the aelmmistiaf ion of the cajiital 
sums at pie'seiit to the ere'elit ol the .lomt Wai 
Ceimniitfe'e and ol siuli otlu'r sums as may 
he'iealte'i be lolleete'd cUid credit e*(l to it Action 
IH bdiig taken by my Committee to obtain 
b'g.il adv'iee' ns to w'hethe'r this can best bo 
ellecte'e! bv le'gislation e'Stablishing the Jndiaii 
Bed Cie>ss Soeie'ty anel enabling it to administer 
its luneh on the same* broad basis as is piovideel 
tor 111 the iie'w Charter of the Biitish Bed Cross 
Society, or wlu'tlie r the objects can be eompasse'd 
by otlu'i iiu'aiis. But my Committee leel 
stionglv that wliateveT may be found to bo 
iiecessHiv should bo done with as little delay 
as possible. 

The war bionglA into being many Coniinittecs 
and jiroMiieial, distnet and women’s work par- 
tie's were establisheel all over the country For 
the lust time there has arisen a realisation of 
the' need tor co-ope'rative effort for tlic relief of 
disties-, and sutfermg, an effort wdiich has been 
shared by all classes and e'rccds in the com- 
munity It IS one of the aims of the present 
j)r()i)os.ils, by organising branches for Bed Coss 
work throughout India to take advantage ot 
the machinery whuh the war has originated, 
and to divert its energies into the much-needed 
work of hospital improvement, both civil and 
military If it is once realised how poor and 
destitute arc the majoiity of jiatients, whether 
Indian, European or Eurasian, admitted to oui 
civil liosjutals, the Joint War Committee fci'l 
coiifldent that tlio attempt to reconstitute the 
relief organisations, which came into being with 
the war, for tlio iiurposes we now have m view 
will meet with the readiest an^ most catholic 
response. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar- 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible , 
for the Victoria Cioss gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War by the award of, 
that decoration to the following* — ' 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Jialiichls — On 31st October 19J4, at 
Hollcbcke, Delgiuin, the Drifcish Officer in 
charge of the detacliment liaMiig been woun- 
ded, and the other gun ])ut out of action bv 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded remained w*orking his gun unlil all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Kifles — For gn-at gallantry on the niglit of 
the 23rd-24th No\ ember 1914 near Festubert 
France, when the Kegiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out oi our tren- 
ches. and, although wounded in tw'o places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each succt-ssive tiavir&e, m 
the face of sevi-re Arc from bombs and iiUes .il 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 

r>r)th Coke’s iiiffes — tor moM, eon>]>i^ uou'^ 
bra\ery and great ability at ^pl‘S on 2()th 
April 1915, will'll he led his jdatoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and afti'r- 
wards collected vaiious ]),\rties ot the Kegi- 
inent (when no Britisli Officers were hit) and 
kept them under his command until thi' retirc- 
mi'iit W'as ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subst*- 
quently on this day displayed lemarkable 
courage lu heliung to carry eight Biitish and 
Indian Ofliei'rs into satety, whilst exiiostd to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Ttaapa, 2-3r(i Gurkha Rifle- 
For most conspicuous biavery duiing opiiations 
against the German trenches south oi Mauqiiis- 
sart. When himself W’oimdcd, on the 251h Sep- 
tember 1915, he found a badly woundi'd soldier 
of the 2nd Lcicestershiie Jlegiment behind the 
first line German trench, and Idiongh mged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he rc maincd 
with him all day and night. In the early morii- 
irg of the 26th Septc'inbcr, in mistv weather, he 
brought him out tliroiigh the German wire, and, 
h'aviug him in a place of coinjiarative safc'ty 
rc'turned and brought in two woimdc'd Gurkhas 
one after the other He tlTeii went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the ('iicmy’s file. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
41st Dogras — Finding a British Officer ol 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a ternpoiarv slieltei 
which he himself had made, and m wlieh 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Jlegiment who 
was lying in the open sevc'rely w'oimded The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain dc'ath to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Kaik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once Wlicn 
this Was not permitted, he stripiicd oft his own | 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer | 
and stayed wit^ him till just before dark, when 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carried| 


the first Kounded officer back to the main 
trenchc's, and then, returning w^ith a stretcher 
carric'd back his Adjutant He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in k'avmg cowr to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying W'ouiided and helpless in 
the opc'ii Sepoy Cliatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s W'oiind and then dug cover for him with 
his eutrc'nehing tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rillc* fire. For llv’e hours until 
nightfall he reinaim-d beside the wounded officer 
shielding ill in with his ow'n body on the (‘Xposecl 
sidt' He then, niuler cov'cr of darkne-ss, went bac k 
for assistance, and brought the officer into safely. 

Naiek Shahamad Khan, 89th rimjabis— For 
most conspic nous bravi ry He W'as in charge of a 
machine-gun sc'ction in an exposed position in 
front of and coveiing a gap in our now' line With- 
in 150 yards ol thi' ('ntmy’s entrenched posi- 
tion He- beat off three c ounter-attaeks, and 
worked his gun single-handed aftn all his men, 
(-xeept tw'O iKlt-fillds. had become casualtic's 
Foi three houis lu' held the' g.ip iindc-r vi'ry 
heavy file whih' it w'as being made secure. 
When his gun was knockc d out by hostile 
file he and his two belt-ffllcrs held their 
ground with i ilk s till orderc'd to vvithdraw 
With thre'c men sent to a-^sist him he then 
jrought bac'k his gun, ammumtioii, and one 
sevtrc'ly W'oundc'd man unnbk' to walk Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arims andecpnpnu'nl exc'cpt two shovels 
Hut for his gic'at gallaiilry and cb termination our 
line must ha ve bi-en penetrate d by the i iii-my 

Lancc-Dafedar Govind Singh, 2Hth Cavalry, 
— I'or niO'l c oiispic noils biavtiy and devotion 
toduU inilun'c' volnnG < ling lo e.urv nu ssnges 
iM'tvvien tlu u giuunt and bnirade hi'ad- 
qiiaiti 1 - a cli-t me* ol ]{ mik-s ovi i opr n gionnd 
which w.is nndc i tlic- ob-t nation and lieaw liic' 
ol tlu (lumy lie siiecr (-d, (I c ,i(li time- in dc M- 
\ciing Ills me -sage althoii'jli on cacli occasion 
his hoisc was shot, ami he was compelled to 
finish the- joiinu v on loot 

RiflcmanKaran Bahadur Rana,i3ui Gurkha 
Biile'S— loi e onspie noil- hi. i\erv and le source' 
III action iiiielr r aelvt r-e eondilioiis, and utter 
eonte mjet ol daiige i eluiing an altae’k He with 
.1 le w otlu 1 me n sue e < e eh d, undi r iiite use tile, 
111 ciic'iang toiward with a I.ewis gun in order 
to engage .in e ne mv niaehine enn which had 
e.iUM-el se ve ie> ci iialtie- to offjieis and othe-r 
lanks wholuid .ett(-nn>t. cl to jmtit out ol ae-tion, 
N(' 1 ol tlie I ( \Ms gun jraitv ojie lu el ff'c' ai d w'as 
-belt inim- dull Iv Bitboiit a monic-nt’H hesi- 
tation Kai.in Balmdiir pii bed the ch ad man 
oil tile- gnn, and in -qiite ol bomb- throw'n at him 
and he aw file horn both Hank-, lu- opene d lire 
and knocked out the- e lu my maelune gun ere-w. 
Then switching his flu on the- e-iie my bombers 
and lille-me-ii m tjont ol bim, lu- silenced their 
fire He- ke-pt iih gun in action, and showe-d the 
'U < ate -• t coolne ss m re mo\ ing dc te c ts w'hic h had 
tw'ic-e i)u-vente-d the gun trom tiring He- did 
magnificent woik during the remainder of the 
clay, and wiic-n a withdrawal was ordered, 
as.«iste‘d with covering fire until the enemy was 
close' to him He clisplayc-ci throughout a very 
high staneiard ot valour and ch votion to duty 
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Passport Regulations. 


Ressaidar Badlu Singh. 14th Lancers, 
attachod 2Qth Lancers — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd Heptember 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong encmv position on the W(‘st 
bank of tiie Kiver Jordan, between the river 
and Kli cs Samanveli Village On nearing 
liie position Ressaidar Badlu Singh realised 
that the stpiadron was suffering casiialtif^s 
from a small hill on the left front octupied bv 
inacliino guns and 200 infantry Witliout 
the sliglitest liesitation he collected sK other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an <‘ntire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, therebv saving very heavy caslIaltl(‘^ 
to the sipiadron He was mortally wounded 


on the very top of the hill wiien capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed , but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendorod 
to him before he died His vjilour and initiative 
wore of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sin^ Negi, 2nd Battalion 
39th Garhwal Rifles — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neiive Chapelle. 
During an attack on the (Jernian position lie 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender He was killed during this en- 
eagemeni 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


Tlie following regulations concerning pas^poits 
ar*' the chit f . — 

1. Applications for Indian Passiiorts must 
be made in the proscribed form, and submitted 
( itlicr direct or through the local aiitboritv— («) 
m the case of a resident in British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned , (It) in the case of a resident in a 
Native State, to the Agent to the Goveinor- 
Oencral or Political Resident concerned. 

2 Tlie charge for an Indian Passportis Re 1 

.3 Indian Passports are granted to — (a) 
Natural-born Br.tish subjects, (6) wives and 
widows of such persons , (c) Persons naturalized 
in the United Kingdom, in the British Colon’es 
or in India, and (d) Subjects ol Native States 
in India A married woman is deemiul to be 
a subject of the State ot which her husband 
IB for tire time being a subject 

4 Passports arc eiantt'd upon the pioduc 
tion of a declaration bv the appJicanl (in the ca‘-e 
ol f hild under 101001111111 .; a scpai ate pass poi t 
by th' child’s jniont or tuiardian) in the pic- 
scribed form of application venfled by a declara- 
tion made by a Political Officer, Matpisirate, Justice 
of the Peace, Police Officer not below the rank of 
Superintendent or Notary Puttlic, resident in 
India If possible the dccl.iration should be 
signed i)v an otl'CiT ol tlie district in nhich tlie 
apiiheant is resident . Otherwise tlie issue of a 
]’assT)ort may be delayed ivliilc euquiiies are 
being made from the local anthoiities, 

5. If the applicant for a Passport be a Natur- 
alized British subject, the certificate of naturali- 
zation must be forwarded with the form of appli- 
cation to the Officer empowered to grant the 
Passport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to tlie applicant through the person who may 


have verified the declaration. Naturalized 
Hritish subjects will be described as such, in 
their Passpoits, which will be issued subject to 
the necessary qualifications. 

6 Small duplicate unmounted photograph‘d 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be iiiciudcd 
must be forwarded with the application for a 
Passport, one of wliich must be certified on the 
back by the person verifying the declaration 
made in the application form. 

7 Indian Passports are not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They ma> 
be renewed by any competunt British Authority 
for four further periods of two years each aftei 
which fresh Passports must be obtained. The 
foe for each renewal is Re 1 

8 Passports cannot be issued or renewed 
on behalf of persons already abroad : such 
persons should be told to apply for Passports 
to the London Foreign Office or nearest British 
Mission or Consulate Passports must not be 
sent out of India by post. 

9. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write English a transcription 
in Buglisli should he placed below the applicant’s 
vernacular signature in the form of application 
In the case of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the form of application, which should be 
certified by the person verifying the declaration 

Parda naslun or gosha W'omen desirous of 
travelling from India to Malaya, the Strait'? 
Settlements, tlie JCast Africa Proteetoiate 
Uganda, Zaiiziliar, Mauritius, the Nvassaland 
l^otcctoiate and the Union of South Africa ai( 
exempted from the necessity of attaching their 
photographs to their applications for passports 
or of appearing in person befoi e the passport 
issuing author!' ies. 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 

[ Season 1918-19 ] 

(Jovcmor’s Cup Distance 1 2 miles — 

IVfr Calstaim’s St Quin (8st 511 >s ), Darden 1 
Mr Ainswortirh Giaeomi (7st lOlbs 'I, Dose 2 
IVFr. Ciithrie’s Caldor Vale* (Sst Tibs ), 
Macabc . . 3 

Mr Ooculdass’ Mat< block (7sf 121bs), Fhnn 4 

Also Ran — One (Osf oibs ), ICiltoi 

(9st ), Thunder (Sst 11 lbs). King’s 

Dare (ftst 311)S ), Red Qnill (7st 31bs ), 
Bright Bird (fist ]21bs ), Deigning Star 
(Gst lOlbs ), and Tattle Stai (6st 71bs , 
pan led 7st 511 )S ) 

Won bv three and a half Iriigihs 2] lengths 
and a head 'rime — bnms. 2 sees 

IMctropolitan Plate Distance 0 furlong'. — 

Mr Walsli’s Necessity (Tst Tlb^ ), N.utli- 
inoro . 3 

Mr Gocnldash’ Verge (Ost 121bf! \ llu\l»'v 2 
Mr DamsluHA’s Poignant (8st r>lbs ), Hatii- 
son 3 

Captain Bfmvet’h Loin k'CS d’Or (Tst L libs ), 

.1 I’lvnn . 4 

Also Ran — B\dand (Sst libs), Smutcx 
(S st 31 bs ), Pastime (Hst ), ami 'I’ootsie 
(7st 1.3lb.s) 

Won bv one and } bngths ^ and one 
li'ngth 'June — Irmii It 1-5 see*’ 

Prince of Wales Plate Distame 1 mile — 

Mr Donetil’s Ring’s Fare (Sst ), liariison 1 

Mrs AiiiSMorlli’s Tattle Nan (8st 2ll)s ), 
Rose - 

]\rr Guthrie's Sampler (8st ), JMcCall 3 

Captain Bouvet’s Lousieis d’Oi (S't ‘‘lbs ), 
Fljmu . ^ 

Also Kan — Ballaghtobn (Sst Tibs) Caldt i 
Vale (8st 01b- ), Faele's Nest (Tst 41bs ), 
Camborlev (Tst Tibs),** and Ddgning 
Star (Ost Tibs ) 

Won by thrcc-fouith length, one and a 
quarter length , and a li'iigth 'Time — 

1 mm. 29 secs 

('armichacl Cup Distance 1] mik — 

Mr Galstaiin's St (Jum (Tst 7ll)s ), Rose 1 
Mr Goculdasi’ Baroinale (Tst Tibs ), S .7^ 
Mee kings ... - 

Captain Jdoii vet’s Louviers d’Or (8.st 41bs ), ^ 
Pullin ... . . • 

Also Ran — Kiltoi (%t lOlbs ), Doulile 
Scotch (9st ), Ballaghtobin (9st ), Oros 
(9st ), Redspear (8st 41bs ), King’s Tare 
(Sst. 411)9 ), Necessity (Tst 71T)S ) 

Won by three lengths one and a half length, 
and one and a half length Tune — 

2 mins. 6*4'-5 secs. 


Maepherson Cup. Distance St Leger 
Course — 

Air Guthru'’s 'rimmh'i (S'.! 81bs ), Pullm . 1 

Mr Guthrie's ('alder Valt* (Sst Tibs ), Me(4all 2 
Mr J Ainsworth’s Giaeomi (Sst 11b ), Rose, 3 
Ml Goeuldass’ Matchlock (Tst Tllb®), 
Flvim . . 4 

Also Ran — On'' ( P-t 8 lbs) St Quiii 

(Ost libs) Kiltoi (Sst PJI s ), Tiouble 
Notch (ISst ()lb') and Bright Bud (t'st 
7 lb", carried Tst) 

Won b\ a short lic'ad, a noek and a head 
3 line — 3 nuns 14 1-5 sees 

Indian Giaiul National Distance 3 miles — 
Mr Connmtdiam’s T’.l.iek Mailei (12st Tibs ), 
Williamson 1 

]\lr (toeiildass’ Vnaii (lOst l.’Ihs ), Scott . 2 
[Mr Allan’s Biamlielioe ( lO't TOlbs ), Whi^^e 3 
Afessis hone til and Pagt’s Tiishtield (list 
2lhs ) BaiKii 4 

Also R.in — hesto (list Olbs ), Mane 
Antoinette (lO't ‘(lbs) cbli), Canberra 
(Bl-t 81bs ) (f(dl), Footsteps Fc ailc'ss (9st, 
lOlbs ), Sea Jvad (')-.t ), an I 'Paifoot (8st ) 
Won by 1] lengths, 12 lengths and 4 
Icmgth' 'rout -0 mins 2 2-5 sees 


Bombay. 

Bu’iilli Chib Plate Distanee M imlts— 

Mr P 1 T' l>i8o\si's Morde'iinis (Sst 
71b- , e.urie (1 H-l (sib- ), Tk iiowi Ui . I 
Ml M Godildass’ William the' Bean (7st 
Klb- ), Pmtoosuudi . - 

Ml- G F O hang|t\’s Canaiidt (T-t. 

<)lbs ), M. kings > 

iMi GutluK’- Samiti(i(Tsl I db- , <aiiied 
Sst ), Bo'\l< \ * 

Also Kan— rbiiuehi (') t 11»)S ), Cahh'i A ale 
(O-t 211b ) I'ud Flier ('ht ). Aidvreek 
(S'-t loib- ), (h.ieomi (Sst Hlb- ), I'lz A ania 
(Hst Tills ), Mate block (Hst 3lbs ), Biron- 
>ale (Tst 711)- ), Bu ndan (Hst 2lbs ), 
Ballagblobm (H-t ), ami Kinsah (Tst 
Tib- ) 

Won b\ a Tuek, a shoit be.id divielmg the 
second third a. 1 tourtb Tune —2 m ms 

}1 .MS 

Gianel Vestein Jlaiidieap Distance 
1 mile— • 

Ml M Gocnld.iss’ William the Beau (T-t 
hlhs ), I ^ neli ... 1 

Messrs ,1 H Skellou and W P Pe^he^’s 
idangeiiior (Ost 41hs ), 'reTiiideiiiaii . 2 

Mis .1 L Ainsworth Tattle Nail (8st lOlbs), 
Rose . . • • • • • 

Mr R. R Kinsale (Tht 911)9 ), Collis . . 4 



75 ? Racing. 

Also Ran — C'alder Vale (Ost Tibs ), Sam- I Also Ran — CJiinninR (Ost 121bs ), Mazboot 
T)ior (8st 31bs ), Anthrapito (7st Olbs ), (9«t Clbs ), Redswai (Ost 311fe ), Eagle’s 


First FIut (9st 2Ibs ), Oros (8st ,l*Rbs ), 
}Ji('iKlan (Hst 131bs ), Anlvreek (Sst. 
71bs ), lUlUghtobin (8st Tibs ), Barno\ale 
(7st nibs), C.ning'll.in (7st Hllis ), ami 
JNecessitv (Tst Tibs ) 

Won bv a sliort n(‘ek, three-qnarter length, 
hah a length Time — 1 nun .‘50 st'cs 

Mansfl(‘l(l Plate Distance 0 fuilongs, 41 
yaids — 

All Ar <io(ul(lass’ Veige (0-,t lllb>), W 
lln\lf\ . . 1 

Mr R R S’s Quainman (9-t P21bs ), K 
T( nipli'nian . . 2 

Ml M (JotiiMass’ F()i‘‘'Mf bass (Tsl '>Ibs ), 
Pnrb>osingli 5 

Ml (Jntbne’s Antbiante ((M lllbs), 
JMorthnioie 1 

Also R.m — blnngeinoi (8st 1 'lbs ), Poign- 
ant (Kst f'dhs ) P.laek \\ alnnt (Tsl 
JOllis ), J’asliiiK' (Tst (»ll)s , e.uind Tst 
81bs ), and S' nii<‘\ (Tsl 4lhs ) 

AVon b\ tbiee-qnarb is ol a bnulb one 
and a quarbi h'ngtbs , a nei k 'I'lnie — 

1 nun ] 1 ll-.l si‘cs. 

FlMiig Plale Dislanee 5 liiilongs (straight) — 

Air 1C Shiiub ’s Jilack Walnnl (Tsl Tib. ), 
lAneli . 1 

All R R S V Patink (T'.l lOlbs ), Folbs 2 

All Al CJocnldass’ Tagaiuoi (Tsl Iblb's ), 
NoitUiuon' II 

All- Al (Joeiilda s’ \erg(‘ (<bt lilies ), 1 Iti\. 
1<'\ 1 

Also Ran — loiwud til (Ssf dh-. ). I’oibil 
bass (Tsl Tills ), Poignant (Sst iolb b 
and 'Poosth' (Tsl ) 

Won b^ a neck, head diMdid suond, thud 
and lonitli 'rmn >0 s( (s 

Willmgdon Pl.ile Ibstanee 1] nub's — 

Air R 11 (Jalugan’s Aid\rc(K (.Sst 41bs ), 
J.Midi . 1 

Air .1 f (1 ilst.uin’s Oios (Ssf lllbs), Rui/ 2 
Airs .1 b Allis M'oi Ill’s billle Ean (8st 
Slbs ), Rose " 

Air AI doeiildass’ AN dliaiu tlie !>• an (Tst 

Olbs ), Purtoosmgli j 

Also R.in — blmgcinoi (n.t (ilb.), Dtr- 
singham (O.t ), liundan (fsst Tibs), 

Alordennis (8st Tibs ), Satupic'i (.Sst 

libs ), JUron\iilc' (Tst Olb- ), and ICinsale 
(Tst bibs ) 

Won b\ a hc'ad, a nec k, a short lira 1, 'rune 
— 2 nuns T*J-.^)S(.(S 

Colaba Plate Distance' 1 niilc' — 

All R R S’s Waynflcle (O^t Olbs), 

F Ti'iuiilc'inau . 1 

ATr E b F De'Sovsa’s Conntv Fric*ktt 

(8st 81bs ), 'rienowc'th . 2 

Air Kelso’s AIiss Rollc'stone (T.st Slbs ), 
(bills .. . . . ..11 

Air Pine’s Penny Pie (Ost. .51b^ ), Harrison 4 


Kest (8.st lOlbs ), Enchantment (Tst 
! Tibs ). R,«d Quill (8sl 21bs ), 1 attic Trout 
: (Sst ), Rirthdav ('lollies (Sst ), Uoyal Rand 

(Hst ), Roval Ambition (Tst I’hbs , earned 
Sst Jllb), (’oiintiv lad (Tst lllbs), 
Plight IJird (Tst 411)s ), and Athlete (Tst. 
21bs , can ic'd Tst 31 bs ) 

Won l)v one Ic'ngth , the same, thrcc- 
quartc'i length Tiinc'— 1 mm 40 secs. 

lioinbav (by Plate Distance 1] nulc'S — 

All (Inlluic’s (’aldei Aalc' (Sst. ,')lbs ), Rar- 
in't! . . . . . . . 1 

Mc'ssis K I) St thn.i and Frank’s Rrendan 
(Tsl JOIbs ), Jbniisoii . 2 

Ml I* D (lahagan’s AidMcc'k (T'.t lOlbs ), 

J \ in h 3 

I All Ibitivin ’s S.iiu])h'i (Tsl lOlbs ), Riieklev 4 
] Also Kan — Tluindc'i (Hst lOlbs ), Raehe- 
loi's AVt elding (Ssl lOlbs ), Oios (Tst 
! lOllH ), b.njc’s Nest (Hsl .Albs), and 

j I’.iiingilloan (Tst I Olbs ) 

1 AA’on bs a in < k hall a li'iigtli , out' It'ngth 
I 'rune — 2 nuns (» !-5si'(s 

i Melbourne' Plate Di.tanee' T luilongs, Gj yards — 


Air ,T <’ (laFt inn’s Dios (Sst Olbs , caiiie'd 
Hst bib. ) Ruiz 1 

Ab'ssis ,1 II Skt'lton and AA’’ P Pc'ches's 
I I.nigeinoi (Hst ] jjb- ), I'enipleinan 2 

i All (billiiit’-, Aiitluacile (Tst Gibs), 

I .Japbetli .. 3 

j Air M Uoeiileiass’ AAdlli.un the Di'an (Tsl. 
Tib-. ), Piiileiosingli . . .1 


j Also R,iu — Dt'isiugh.ini (0^1 lib), 1’ri]il(‘ 

I Albme,' (O.t ), AuIm.'cU (H.t Olbs), 

I SaiupK'i (Hsl (»]|)s ), Tootsie (T'.t Mbs ), 

I 'T.igainoi (S'-! .libs ), Kinsalt' (Tst lllbs ), 

j and Nc'cc'.sils (Tst lolbs ) 

I AAAm Jis a neck, one' and .i b.df It ngtlis , 
out' li'iigth 'Tune — 1 nun IlOsi'e'. 

Alalabar Hill Plate Di'-lanc' G Uivlongs, 

4 1 A.ueh — 

All R R S ’s ()uarr\ man (O.t 3lbs ), 
’Teinplt'inan o ... . 1 

Air Al (Je^e ult lass’ AA'igt ( 0.1 31bs ), llnxlt'S 2 
Ml 'T 'TtjpaT'. (JIass lltiek ('Jsl lOlbs ), 
Alee kings . 3 

Ah 1< It S’s P.iDiek (Tst lOlbs ), (bibs . 4 
AA’on bv a sboil lie.id , tlut'e le'ngths 
thTt'e-epiaiteis ot a length Time — 1 

nun l')2-.js(>cs 

InnoAitim Plate Distance' 0 furlongs, 41 
^aIds — 

All R R S’s Qn.iri>man (Ost), Te'inplo- 
man . . . . .1 

Air M (loenldass’ Foitc'it J ass (Tst 21bs ), 
I’uitoo&iiigli .... 2 

Mr AI Doculdass’ Tagamor (T.st. Slbs ), .T 

R Fl.ynn 3 

Air M (loeuldass’ Verge (Ost 1.31bs ), Hux- 
ley . 
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Also Ran * — Llant;cmor (8st 12njs ), Poign- 
ant (Sst lllljs), Nocosmtv (7st 12His), 
Black Walnut (7bt lOlbs ), S\mri'K 
(7st 91bs ), 'rootsio (7st Dili's ), and 
Anthiacik* (7.st 21 bs ) 

Won comfoitably l>v one IciiKtb , half a 
lonjith , one lonutli Time — 1 mm 

15 secs 

Turf Club Cup Distance 1^ miles — 

Mr R Jf (»a]u'j;airs (!()lhn"\\ood (‘M 
12lbH ), liowley . 1 

Ml R R S s [va>id(9Mt lOllis ), I' Tuu- 
plemari . 2 

Ml R R S ’s D.iitmooi (9^t :)ll>s ), Colbs > 
(JeiK'ral N.iwali/ada ObaidulLi Klim’s 
Kurv ((ist Jllhs, (.mild Tst .>lbs ), 
Harrison ! 

ADo Rail — Dmbaii (<K1 ), <Ji/.d (7^1 
t»lbs ), iMamlil (Hsi tSlbs ), ll.ikum (lab 
M(rTilv) (()st Tibs), I'.iil (Sst Mbs), 
Na^^ab/ada (T^t 71b^ ) (piaiiliU (7sl 
.Mbs), !Mo(iltaii (Tst Tibs, eanucl 7f-t 
71!)s ), Amir Asuad (7sl -libs ) Ni/.nn-ul- 
Mulk(7st Mbs ), JJoNal Couit ((.si I2!b-), 
Rose Mill (()st Slbs caiiKd (.si llllis), 
and CaulkKv (lab ('oiisc i iplioii) (Ost 
71bs , (.ariK'd Tst Mbs) 

Won b\ half a leiiutb one leieRli ln'hK'.'n 
second, tbnd aiul JouiUi 'I mu — 2 
mills 512 5 sees 

Bombay Deil.y J)istaiue 1’ miles — 

Ml \li 1)111 'I’alib’s Ifakiim (lab Mdiih) 

(()sl libs , (.lined (.st 51bs ), Ja |. belli 1 | 

Ml R J1 (uilia mail’s Collmewood (Ost j 

nibs ), Bo^(lcy . 2 I 

(ieneial JV.a\\ab/ada Obaidiill.i Khan’s Karl I 

(Sst Slbs), Km/. j 

Ml Ah bin 'r.dib’s Maiidil (^sj .Tll>s , < mii d i 
Sst (jibs ), IliiMcy I ^ 

Also Jlan — D.iilmooi (0-,t 71bs ), Pal. imo j 
(7st 81bs ), ].ook Out ((.si 4lbs , (.mud j 
()si 1 libs ), Koiiebo.il (Ssi r>lbs ). T.is- | 
mania (Tst Slbs ). .md Ml .Io\ (Tst libs) 

Won bv a luad a sboii lu'.fM , loin huiRbs 
'I'liiu 2 mills 50 sees 

Dc.ileis’ Plate DislaiKO I mile — i 

1 

(leiiei.il Nai\ab/ada Obaululla Kban’rf 
Karl (Sst 21bs ), Jlaiiiscm 1 

Mr R ]r (lahaj^aii’s Collimrwood (Ost 
Slbs ), Bom ley 2 

Mr Ih'at’s Portcullis (Ost lilbs ), Purioo- 
umjfh . . . . 

Messrs Dara Couasiee and Arnold’s RcmI 
(’loss (9st 41bs ), llaidy . I 

Also Ran — White Silk (Osi Slbs ), .Tawad 
((ist lllb-> ), Paliimo (Tst 12lbs ), Dait- 
moor (9'«t Jibs ), ^^l^^ab/ada (S-t lOllis ), 
Lonaboat (Sst Mllis ), l.ook Out ((.st 
11 lbs , earned Tst ), Good Lnek (Tst 
laibs ), Investor (Tst. 121bs ), and Ayr 
Laddie (Ost. Tibs ). 


Won by one and a quart('r lengths , a short 
head , one and a quarter lengths Time 
— 1 min 50 4-5 sees 

tloimh Memori.'il Plate Jlistancc 7 fur- 
loii'H, (>'> jaids — 

Mi‘ssr« Dara Com as ice and AinokPs Red 
('loss (OM. J Mbs ), 'I'lcnoMcth . 1 

Mr KeulH'ii Solomon’s Jliclat'e (Ost Tlhs ), 
Rorlhmoie ..2 

(linicral Nawab/ada Obaululla Khan’s 

Kiir> (T'.l Tibs ), llainson 3 

Ml M Godildass’ llcehanie (Tst nllrs ), 

PiiitoosjiiLdi . ..1 

j Also Pan — Khundil (Ost Tibs), Darimooi 
(*Kt (»lbs ), Anai/.ri (Ssi), Detdider 

j (Ssi (ill)'', (“iiiied Sst Slbs), O.i/.il 

(Ssi, t mu d Sst 21bs ), liattliave 
I (7^1 7lb>, , (.mud T^'l Sib- ), W.irmiiistd 

1 (7s1 i.Ibs ) poudci PnJI ((.'■t lolbs , car- 

I lied 7-.I 211)-, ). M.i Alidi ((.si 71bs , 

j (.mud (.si I21bs ) and Anglei (Ost 

j TH.s , (.mu (1 ()s1 Idlbs ) 

j Won b\ i slioil lid k, oiK Idigl h and .1 slioit 
I lu . 1(1 'J’lnu* — 1 111 . 1 10 2- T secs 

' Sii Cown-^l* e )( lunmr Plat Dist.ince 0 

till long-., 41 y.uds — 

Mi Ml bill Tahl.'^ White Silk (Ost Slbs ) 

W llu\l(V 1 

M(-'Sis M 'r and M Shalh’s Sinwai ((»si 
Tibs , (allied 7st .Tib-. ), Collis . 2 

Ml R K S *s Dartmoor (0-.1 ) P Tern ple- 
num ‘J 

Ml N K Dolii's Mooltan (7M Slbs), 

Dm kli \ 1 

\lso K.m — I'oin Vets (ssl IJII.s ) Mettk' 
((.si Tibs, c.iiiK 1 (si lOlbs ), JVi/.im-Lil- 
IMiilk (Hsi 11b), /ulidi (TM lOllis) 

1 Old Ko-(bei\ (7s1 Sib-.), Ked T’rmcc 

(7-1 711.'- ), Osiut \ (7s1 libs ), liillooii 

(<)-t 121b-., (.mud 7s1 ), Sil\(i Streak 

((.si 7 lbs ), and PoMeitnl ((.st 71b.s , 

(.mu*d(.st Lilbs) 

Won b\ 11n('('-(puii1eis ol .i lemilli, h.ill .i 
kriglli s(>pai.ii(Hl ilu .huoiiiI, tbiid and 
lomlli Tmi( — 1 min 21 5-T sees 

(;.i\e Plab' Disl.iiuc 1] miles — 

Ml All bin r ill), s Al.mdil (Ssi ), .Ia|.lie11i 1 
(kmi.il N.i\\.il)/.id.t Ob.ii'liill.i I 
Kb.m’-. i:.«il (Ssi ‘Mbs ), I 

Ruu ^ Dead be.ii 2 

Mi Ji H S’s KaMd (9st I 
Olbs ), T(*mplem m J 

JMr Ts' .Idi.mgir’s Kassaii (Tst, eained 
Tst lib ), Wliili .. 4 

A’so R.m — Duib.m (0-1 4lbs ), I’tileimo 
((.sf Tibs ), Kawabzada (7st 12lbs ), 
Mooltan (T.-i Olbs ), ()nan1iiv (Tst 91f)S ), 
Amu Vs wad (7st Slbs ), Jloval Court 
(7->t 21b'-), Dim V 1 ee (Ost I21bs , eairied 
7st Tibs ), and Tawdry ((ist 121bs ) 

Mon by oiii and qua itci length, dead heat 
for S(Vond place ; the fourth one 
length oft. Time — 2 minb. 21 3-5 secs. 



Racing, 


Lucknow. 

Orcat Oiidh Handicap. Distancfi G fur- 


longs — 

Messrs C Fitch and J 1) Scott’.s Ixird 
Grey(8st 4]1)S ), F]>nn .. . . 1 

Mr J C Galstaiin’s Toylcnc (8bt l^lhs ), 
Harrison . . .. .2 

H H the ]\r.iharaja of (^\^.lllor’s Svinp- 
toins (lOst 7]1)S ), Tiahan .. 3 

H H the T\rahar<Ha of Futiala’s Tittle 
Wonder (7st Gibs ), Noithinoic . . 4 


Won hv three lengths, a short head between 
second and tliird, one and qiiart<*r 
lengths between third and toiirth 
Time — 1 nun 2 4-5 he(*s 

l.ieut('nant-(j!oV('inor's Ciijt Dist.uicc 
li miles — 

'J’liaknr Snpal Singh .-i Talcum (0>t 71hs ), 1 
I^Tvnn 

Mr Wilton Ballet’s Sungnbec' (dst Ulbs ), 
Young . 2 

Mr C 1* rage’s Tarijuin (7st Olbs ), Bose . 3 
H 11 th(‘ Maharaja of I’ati.d.i’s Lebanon 
(Ost ), ’J’rahan 4 

Also Ban — Gracendd (lOst 41bs ), Gauld- 
ron (7st 41bs ), Diana and Bezik (Ost , 
earned Ost Olbs ) 

Won by J length, 3 It'ngths between second 
and third TTine — 2 inins 12] secs 

Miiriaj Cup Distance 1] mile® — 

Thakiir Srijial Singh and Baiemdia Smgh’.s 
Sailaiaz (Hst OJbs), Ihnn 1 

l^Ir Alibo’s Blade Fihii (Ost 31bs ), rulliii . 2 
Mr Haimcd Vddin Ahmad’s Blade J’rince 

(Gst ), Abdul hhahle 3 

Won by 4 lengths, lengths between 
second and thud Time — 2 mins 45 
3-5 secs 

Army Cup. Distance 7 fuiloiigs — 

J.ieut -Col A W Coole Young’s National 


(lOst Olbs ), Capt liernaid .. . 1 

Mr Bossco and Captain .T Grant’s Gic> Baz 
(lOst Olbs ), Major Wilson . ..2 

Major G C L Keran’s Buig (Ost 71bs ), 

Owner . 6 

Lieut -Col J S BiM'tt Catnac’s Oiissa 
(lOst Olbs.), Captain Bobinsoii . . .4 


Also Ban — Bufus 11 (list 41bs ), Fathe- 
bag (list 41bs ), Hathani (list 4Ibs ), 
Bhazna (list lib), Fairy Gold (list 
11b, earned list 31bs ), Nelson (lOst 
Olbs 1, T’aisur (lOst. 31bs ), and Musliroom 
(lost 31bs). 

Won by one length , three-quarters of a 
length half a length Tunc — 1 min 
42 sees. 

Sandown Chase Distance 2] miles, o\it the 
steeplechase course — 

Captains J. M Wallington and W M 
Newill’s What Next (Ost , cained Ost. 
41bs.), Captain NewiU 1 


Captain B H Be van Potman’s Harmony 
(lost, carried lOst 31bs ), Major Wilson . . 2 

Also Ban • — Canberra (128t , carried 12st. 
31bs ), Captain Spooner refused. 

Won by three lengths Time — 5 

nuns lisecs 

Lucknow Chase Didance about 2 miles 
over the stecpleehase course. 

Mr ir V S Dillon’s The Baron (lOst ), 
Af.ijor K(‘rans . . . . . . . 1 

Captain TT ]\r Thmilng’s Bed Lucifer (Ost 
nibs ), Cd plain Bernard . .. ..2 

Capt.iin Hartley Clarke’s Hope Deferred 
(Ost ), (Tow'dcn . . . . . . 3 

Mdioi W G W’ Duiham's Magpie (Ost. 
olbs , carried Ost lOlbs ), Osrnci . . .4 

Abo Ban — ( .inbcria (12st Olbs), and 
Don t \Voir\ (12st 3Jbs ) 

Won by two kngtlis, foiii lengths between 
set Olid and third, 20 lengths between 
thud and touitli 


Gwalior. 


Gwalior Cup Distance 1] miles — 

Ml F) A Gul)ba\’s llotelle (8st 71bs , 
taint’d 8st 81bs ), Trenoweth . .. 1 

Mr 1^ Ahmed’s Le Soldi (7st lllbs ), 

Abdul W’abed 2 

Ml Bah Charanss’ Tartpiin (7st Ulbs), 
Wdute .. ..3 

]\li M Gtieuldass* Gipsj’s Advice (8st ), 
I’lirtoosingb . ... 1 

Alst) Ban — Tlninadi (Ost 81bs ), Claim A 
(Ost 81bs ), liisetti (Ost HI) ), Athlete 
(Ost), Lemon (8st 121bs Santicola (8st 
1M)S ) Diess (8st ), Symptoms (7st 81bs ), 
Jaiuiock (7st 71b& ) 

Won by t)iie length, a neck, a bead Time — 

2 nuns 11 1-5 secs 

Lashkar (hip Distance 1 mile — 

(’olonel Cook e Young and SartUr Sant 
Simrli Cbliaehlu’s Amphitryon (8st 
J2lb?), Northmore . .. . 1 

j\rr ]vr Ghorpade's Maiden Palm (Ost 
31bs ), Buiz . . . . .2 

II If the ivr.tliaraja of Gwalior’s Blacks tone 

(8st 121bs ), Barnett 3 

Mr A Hoyt’s Discaided (Ost 71bs ), Trahan 4 
Also Ban — B G (Sst. 31bs ), Tipster (7st 
131l)s ), Bahadur (7st. 71bs , earned 

7st Olbs ) 

Won by a he.id, half a length, otic length. 
Tune — 1 mm. 44 2-5 secs 

Yuvaraj (hip Distance six furlongs — 

Mr. J H. Crawford’s Trostan (7st. lOlbs ), 
Japheth . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr E. A. Guhbay's Little Trout (Ost 
121bs.), Trenoweth . . ..2 
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General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Pre- 
miere (9st laib*; ), Ruiz 3 

Mr J. C Galstaiin's Vcn'S (Ost SIba ), 
Trahan. . . . . .4 

Also Ran — T^'inon (8&t 121bs ), Billv Bav^m 
<8st Clbs ), Dollet (Tst. 121bs ), and 
Beibia (7st 81bs ). 

Won by a neck half kntdh, neck Time — 

1 mm 15 3-5 sc&s. 

Chandpctha Cup Distance C furlomjs — 

General N.^abzada Oliaidiilla Khan’s 
I'ury (9st 121bs ), Ruiz . . . 1 

Mr Garrick’s Rainbow (Tst 81bs ), 
Northmore . . . . . . 2 

Mr J N Dc Souza’s Investor (8st lllbs ), 
Colhs . . 3 

Mr Kalicha rail’s Gai land (8st Jib), Kaslxm 1 
Also Ran — Union J.uk (Ost 121bs ) Silver 
Sti(“ak (9st Slbs ), Balloon (8st IJJbs ), 
llatham (8st 11b ), Salsetti (7d l.Ubs ), 
and Maiconn?raTn (7st 1 
Won by one and half L'li^tbs thn'c-qu.ntt rs 
lcnj?th, one length 'I'lnie — I niiu 2> 
3-5 secs 

Sir E John Cup Distance 7 furlong's — 

Mr Ahmed lla/am>’s All Jo> (7st lllbs), 
Colhs I 

(h'lieral Isav^abzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Marmora (8st 21bs , earned 8st 71bs ), 
Ruiz . . . - 

Mr Mahomed Ebr.ihim’s ]\Iy Ko^al (Tst 
Olbs ), .Tapheth ... . 3 

Mr Kalictiaran’h Garland (8st 131bs ), 
Purtoosmffh . . . .1 

Also Ran — Union Jack (9st 51bs ), Dia- 
mond Kins (8st Olbs ), and FinaiuuT 
(7.st nibs ). 

Won by a head a ni'ck and half lenuth 
Time — 1 mm 37 si'cs 

Simdia Cup Distance 7 furlonors — 

JI ir thu Maharaja of Pati.ila’h T c'banon 
(Tst 121bs ), Rose* . . J 

General Nawabzada OhaKtilla Khan’s 
Emal Proof (8sl 21bs ), Bigland . . 2 

Mr M Ooculdass’ I irpo (8st (dbs ), Piir- 
toosinah . . . .3 

Mr A S Maloobh»>’.s Sjnirex (KKt .51b^ ), 
Ruiz .... d 

Also Ran — Birthday (Jlotlics (8st 121 bs ), 
Oregon Jhne (Sst 81bs ), and I^e Solcil 
(Tst lllbs ) 

Won by a neck , half a length , a nc ck. 
Time — 1 mm. 29 secs. 


Residency Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr Goculdass’ Firpo (9st ), Harrison . . 1 
Messrs. Hastings and Guthrie’s Rcnettc 
(7st lOlbs ), J. R. Flynn . . 2 

Mr ’J' M. Thaddeiis’ St Ba^n (8st. Olbs ), 

Ruiz 3 

H, H. thelMiiiaraja I*atiala’s Red Duke 
(Sst. 11b.), Barnett • . • • . • 4 


Also Ran — Japonettc (7th 121bs ) 

W’on In* one and quarter lengths, threc- 
quaib'r lengths Time — 1 mm 3] secs. 

Mathr.idass Goculdass Cup Distance 
1 mile — 

Ml Kahehar.'in’s Giil.iiid (7st I2!bs ), 
Buckley . I 

Giuer.il Kavab/ada Obaidulla Khan’.s 
Red PiiiKc (0-^t 4lbs ), Rui/ . . 2 

jVfi At (foeuldasb* SaNette (Tst 71bs ) 
L’urtoosmgh . . 3 

Ml (buiildass’ Ro^;^l Court (O-'t 41bs ), 
llariisou 4 

Abo Han — Blm v bee (Sst Jibs ), and All 
Jo\ (Tst 12lbs ) 

Won b\ oiu ind .i quarter li ngtli, a head, 
hallkugtb Tinu — 1 nim 4.>jl si'es 

St'orts Club Cu]) Jiistanci. 1 mile — 

H 11 the JMaliaraja ot M\son’s Afaple 

Cbt 12lbs ). JOiiz 1 

Ml llaiiiiduddm Mu'ud’s IJI.uk JMinei' 
((»st Tibs ) I’uiloosiii'ab 2 

Mon b\ a ik ( k Tiiiu — 1 niui 55 sius 


AY I T C Plate Distaiiet 5 fiiiloiigs — 

Geneial Jsavab/.td.i Ob.iidnlla Khan’s 
Powder Pint (bst 21bs ), Bullo( k .. 1 

Saidar D.nalsingh Ghliadii’s Mount Pl(‘u- 
h.int (8sl 21hs ), IJainett . . 2 

H II the Mahar.ij i ot P.itiala’s Crusader 
(Tst Tlhs ), j{os(‘ 3 

Mr J K Iiaui’s Bhookhii (0>t .5lbs ), 
lAiuh . 4 

Also R in — rui> (0-it lbs ) , G.iil.ind (8st ) 
M’on b\ a h(‘.i<i , a luu k two lengths 'I’lme 
— f mm 7 4-5 S( is 

Kamala Raja Cni> Distanii 0 luilongs — 

II H the M.ihamia ol M\son’s .Taponette 
(Tbf JOlbs ), l.viuh 1 

IMi PiiK ’s .1 ip.nie-'i Pin<* (8sl qil)s ), 
llariisoii 2 

iMessis Hastings and Guthrii ’s Renette 
(Hd. .51 bs ), .J Ihim 3 

Mr Leonard’s Gantij (Tst Olbs ) North- 
more ... 4 

M’oii hv two and a h.ilt k ngths , oiu' and a 
half lengths loiii lengths Time — 1 
mm 15 4-5 .sees 

Prag Naiain Bhargava Cup Distance 
1 mile — 

Thakiir Bripal Singh and Rajendra Singh’s 
Sirfaraz (lO-t 121b. ), Ruiz .. 1 

H If the Maharaja of l*atiala’s Red Duke 
(lO.t 121b. ), (!apt.iin B;rnard . 2 

Mr D Scott’s Hard Up (Gst Tlhs , can led 
Ost 101b. ), Moosamdm . . . .3 

Won by two and quarter brngths, six: 
lengtliii. Time min. 48 1*5 sec. 
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Points Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Sirdar Sant Singh tfhachhi’s Avar t (7t»t 
81bs ), Northmore . . . . . . 1 

Mr Alibo’s Stopasidc (lost 121bs ), J^ullin 2 
Mr Ernest Fraser’s Lady (7st lOlbs ), 
Jiose . . . . . . 

Mr Hameed TTddi Ahmad’s Amalgam 
(7st 4 lbs ), Saw 1 

Also Ran — Ronnie Hill'll! (7sf lllbs ) 
Won easily bv h'ngths, P Itngfhi 
betwei'n sc'cnnd and thud, 41 lengths 

betvNeen ihird and imiith Tiuk — 

1 min ;>] 0-5 Sera 


Meerut. 

Meerut (Jold fu]) Djstame 5 fiiilongs — 

Koer Manhir Singh’s (hirnii {7s< lOllvs ), 
TCoithinoK* 1 

Ihakur Sriii.d Smgh’s Indian M.iid (7st 
Ollis ), liiglaml 2 

INfajor J 1‘ouer and iNFi Kin \\< alien’s 
Sui Kong (Sst Olhs ), Cai>lani FkIii.ikI 5 

Sirdar (Ja^an Smgh’s Slwuiinx U (7st lOlbs ), 
Hu(*lsl<‘v 4 

Also Ran —Hard Lp (I0>1 ), ('omiliv Maid 
(0-<t ), Ladv liapline (Ssf ), Panialu (7s1 
lOlbs ), RLi,> (7st OII)s ), and J ad\ 
I’atricia (7st ) 

Won b\ SIX leiigllis, om length, a short 
liead 'I’mie — 1 mm 5 2-5 sirs 

Camhiidgeshne I'late Distance (> fuilong'. — 

Mr T M Thaddeiis’ Sospello 
(Ost 71bs >, Rill/ ) Dead heat 1 

Thakur Majendrx Smgh’s | 

Diana (Ost lOlbs ), Rigl.ind J 
Mr A C! Thomas’ Biaiivoii (0^1 lOlbs), 
Piillm . . n 

Also Ran — Oanulle (0-,( 7lbs ) 

Dead-heat , half a length Time — 1 mm 
lb sees 

Meerut Silver Vase Distance 1 link — 

Messrs S A Kassim and S A Abba’s 
(ihanh (7st Dibs), RiidJev 1 

Ooncral Raia Sir 11. m Singh’s fdeneoe 
(Ost 31bs ), Thomson . 

Ml J. Levis and Saidai Dasal Singh f'hlia- 
chhi’s Axis (Hst. t)ll>s ), Northmore • 

Thakiir Fhandiika J^rasad and Malie>3hvari 
Prasad’s IJritisli (HLt ‘»lbs ), Hm/, 4 

Also Ran — lion (Uiest (Ost Tibs ), Silver 
I’rmee (8st !)lbs ), I’aiadisi* (Hst 51bs ), 
Miibiook (8st ), I’haioah (7.st lOlbs), 
and I\e\no1e (7st 4l])S ) 

Won by one and h,ilf lengths, hall a length, 
same. Time — 1 mm. 50 1-5 secs 

Mcenit Military C’lip Distance 1} miles — 
Brigadier- Gcm'ral L G. F. Gordin’s Lady 
Perchance (list lOIbs ), Rmz .. 1 


Captain Walllngton and Captain Ne will’s 
What Next (list, 31bs ), Captain Newill. 2 
Major W R Stevenson’s Feather (list 

21bs ) Captain Jerome *1 

Also Ran — Wlnte Patch (list lOlbs ). 

Won easily b\ thiee lengths, three lengths 
Time — 2 imns 54 4-5 sees 
I 

j Pati.il.i Plate DisLime G furlongs — 

I IT Ti the IM.iliaraja of P.ili.ila’s Little 
j Wonder (Od lllbs)) Harrison . 1 

I Mr K Fiaser’s Tady Lyiie («st ), Riuklev . 2 
M<“-srs Rishiin Nar.iin and Han Shanker 
i |}Ilalgo^,^,’s ()im\ (7st 5lbs ), Noithmoie 1 
I Mr K Conip.irth's lionnu illiisb (7st 81bs ), 

I Ahoid 4 

j Mso R.in — JToira (lOst 71bs ), i^'lorrie M 
I (84 71b- ), Punjabi (8sl ), and Ganlialdi 
! (‘‘"t ) 

I Won bv a shoil head, half a length, neek 
I 'rum — 1 mm 20 >-5 sees 

I 

K idir C'ha^e Distance aiiont 2^ miles, o^eI 
tin -.tei ]►!('( h.isi e(mi-.e — 

i Mi .1 D Sfotl’s Jiimr.aek (list 811>s ), 

I 'riiomson . . ] 

Major Liie.as ('anbi'n.i (list 121bs ), 

. (tipt.iui Hilli.iul 1 

' Cipt.im IV \an Petman’s ll.iimonv (lOst 
' olbs ), M.ijoi Wilson 

* lat lit -ColoiK 1 i\r Rimton’.s M.ivflover 

, (list ‘Jibs ), Ml W>,ilts 

\l-.() Ran — Simsou (0^1 lOIbs ) (fell) 

AVon b\ hall a limgth , time Imiglhs 
j 'I'lmc — 5 mms 28 1-5 si'cs, 

Jodhpui Cup Distance about 2 miles, over 
] tht‘ st(*ei)]( (h.ise eoiuac — 

j Lt -Col 1 (> W Rimtori’.s AT.n Mower 

J (list Dlb-.,), ATa )or Pill h(‘i 
I Caj»tain lievaii Pitman’s Tlarmony (list), 

I JMajor Wilson 

] Captains 1 AVallington .and W M Newill’s 
I Wb.it Ni'\l (list, eaini'd lOst 411)-.), 

I Captain Newill 

I Also Ran — C.uiheria (I’st Hbs , c.iriied 
! list 8il>s ) 

' AVon hv Ihiee lengths, ten lengths Time — 

! 4 mms 17 1-5 sees 


Karachi. 

Siml Club Cup Distauci' R {, (about 11 
miles) — 

Mr Adam’s Dunbar ('Lt libs ), Raymond . 

Mr A U Da keel's Harrington (8st J2lbs ), 
Ruekle> 

^Ir Lad.iiam Kewalram’s Newmaiket (8st 
21bs ), Riilloek 

Also R.an — Ca/.ette (Dst ), Home Riid 
(Hst 71bs ), RLack Beauty (8st 41l)S L 
and Auditor (7st 71bs ). 

Won bv two lengths, one length between 
second and third. Time yz mms. 45 
secs. 
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Uivil SciMCc Stakes Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mr Bobt'rt’s lilack Hope (lOst lOlbs ), 
Major JNEasters . . . . . j 

Ml S 11 A Waluib’s Suiniiiciton (8st 
lOlbrt ), Majid ... '1 

Mir ol Khairpuih lladii'l (8st lOibs ), 
Rjian Deg .... > 

Also llan — VEollv (lOst lOlbs ), liic Klv 
(lost lOlbs ), M(‘teoi (lost, lOlb'' ), and 
ll.iniiigton (lOst 101 bs) 

Won bv 2 lengtlis, \ length ))ct\Teen seiond 
and thud 


Ldulp Dinshau Cup. Distance 1 mile over 
0 fligiits — 

Capiam llandalV Maid of the Mill (lOst 
Tibs ), ()\\iiL*i . .. 1 

Ml Jilukd.ii’s V C T (List Tibs), Major 
MasU'i'. . . .. ..I* 

Won <asil\ by ten lengtlis Time — 2 

mins 17 } "CCS 


Amballa. 


Medina Handicap Dislanee T1 C alxmt 
1 mik, J luilongs — 

Messrs A It Daki'el ind Yiissiill il.uoon’s 
Home Jhid (Tst ), Dawood 1 

Mrs iMenesthe Sham’s ( ;a/.('H( ( r (Ssl .'illis ), 
Ihu kl(‘^ 2 

JNEr ]Mobanud \aleg’.s lliiHn Cup (Ssl 
Tibs ), ]S\ijim “ . ) 

Also llan — lagahe (KKl ), Soiibak (KKl 
.libs iS’cvmaikel (lOst ), and /ub.ui 
(8st) 

Won by tom IrngUis Join leii'dh-. be(\^(‘^n 
taicond and thud Time — 2 mms 50 siess 


I’nnjib Coimtiv lin'd Cup Dislancc 
It niibs — 

Slid. II ,l( wan Sitmb's Hanuth Jio\ (Ost 
(•11)^ ), ( ‘.iptam 111 I iianl . 1 

M.i|oi I. P Shill' 's ''like (lOst ), Cajitain 
.Jaiiaiii 2 

'I’hakiii Cliaiidnk.i I’li^liad’s Krhono (Sst 
21l)s ). Nbiiiil Ivhilik . :J 

\lso II 111 — i'aiingaiiii (lOst lllbs ), and 
J..id\ I il ( lOsI ) 

Won b\ .1 iiitk, ( I'Jit liiigths between 
s(«(ond .Old thin! ’I'liiK — J mins 57 
1-5- .SL( s 


BOXING. 


Bangalore Tournament. 

Light W'eight Championship — Hi Hol- 

man, It E , (9st nibs) (Senii-hn.ili''t, 
All-lndi.i, lOlS, .ind wiiiiui, opui, ^axal 
and Military 'J’oiiinament, iOlS) 


Bantam Weight (diampioiishij) — Coipl 

Jx'orris, Loxal Noitii L.incashires (Sst 
4U)s ) (S( nii-llnalist, All India, .iiid 

xvimiei C and M Tournarnent, 19 JS) 


Muldle W light I'bampioie lip — (Jorpl 
Could, lto\alAim\ Sei mcl Coj ps (list ), 
iiPiiKi uji, MMiidi.i, 19l'S 
Sjiccial (i-llound Contest (Olhieis) — 

I K lit Ml \ithur, Jtoval scots (lOst. 

12lbs ) 

ieitbii WT edit Championship — Sergeant 
Cook, (Ktoids (9st 2lbs ), winriei C Jil 
and M loiiin.inu n1, 1919 
Jli.ny \\ I ight Chamjiionship — S.ipper 
W'liglil, l\ I. (IJst 91bs ), winner, O N. 
and M , 1919 


Bengal — 

Men’s Donbl.'s — Shemed/u and Sokonialo 
JMixed Doubles — Slumed/u ^iid Mis Keaxs 
Ladles’ Singles — Mis Beithond. 

31en’b Singles — Z Shemed/u. 

West, rn fiidli Chainjuonsliips, Bombaj — 

Alen’s Singles — Majoi Jleiidall beat Z 
Shemed/u, 10-8, 4-0, G-2, 9-7 
.Men’s Doubles — W Tiwin and Majoi lleiidaJl 
Mixed Don bli'S — W Inxin and Mrs Bexnolds 
Bombay Cymkhana Mixed Doubles — Kelly 
and Mrs Bonner 

Bombay Gjmkliana A'etcian’s Doubles — 
t'ol. Low^ and Col. Burltoii 
Mariyat Cup, Bombay — M<ijoi J C llendall. 

I’unjab Championships — 

IMcn’s Singlef— Sleem. 

Men's Doubles— ‘Jacob and Slecm. 


TENNIS. 

L.iiles’ Singles — M h JV.icm k 
Mi\ed Diniblis — Mis I’eaeurkaiul Atkinson 

Baiod.i 'I oil maim nt — 

Mill’s Doiildes — Majoi Beiidall aud iNaoioji 
J..idies’ Singles — Mrs W’alki r 

AlUUib,id '1 oiimanient — 

Ltidii's Ojieii Singles — Mis Diekcn'i. 
Ceutleiiieii’s Op( ii ‘mgles — Nagu 
J^adies’ Opi a Doubles — Mis iiemantle 
ami Mis Simpson 

Cl ntleriK'ii’s Ojieii Doubles — Nagu and 
Mukeiji 

Open .Mixed Doubles — Mrs Kellie and Jkan. 
GiiiHi'mcn’s Handicap Singles — Kahinat 
Ulldi 

Gentlemen’s lEandicap Doubli'S — Chadha 
and Ashgar 

Mixed Double Ilaudicaps — Condon and 
Mrs Condon. 

Marker’s event— Lateef. 
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Athletics. 


13(.*ighton Oup, Calcutta — 

Ht Xavier’s (’ollt'go, Calcutta 
('alcutt .1 V, 0 


HOCKEY. 

Bangalore Cup Tournament — 
3 goals St Josci)h’s College 
Nil. M and S. M Railway . 


Aga liliun Cup, Bombay — 
Igatpuri Ry (ivmkluina 
Lusilaman S (5 


I Poona Often Touniamcrit — 

1 goal Friends' Union TI C 

A il Indian Pay-Cutters, Poona 


Junior Aga Khan Cup — 
B E S School . 

St. Marj’s School 


Clwalior Ton rna incut — 
goals A ictoria Coll School 

2 goals lUonu High School 


. 4 goaU 
.2 goals 


3 goals 
. Ntl. 


1 goal 
. NU. 


FOOTBALL 


Engineering College Toiiin.niK n(, Pooin — 
Engineering (’olh ge, 1‘oon.i . i goals 

P Y (’ Hindu <;> 111 khana 2 goals 


P Y C Hindu (Hin 'loiiiiiainent , Poona — 

V J 'IVchnieal Institute .. ..Igoal 
Icrgusson College . Nil 


ATHLETICS. 


Deccan Gymkhana Meeting Poona. 

AVBKSTIdMJ 

S’fiodl Sfudenfs 

Jh'avv Weight Ch.ikriidev. J> , Shn.iji- 
rao, H S, Indoio 

Middle Weight Y.ihniti , N K , w 
Engli-h School, S<it.ua 
Light Wi'ight ShiiuU , 1) P , !Nutan Mali 
Yid> ala > a Ivolh.i pii r 

CulU'n' Sliiff,nls 

JJaia\ene, K M , Haroda College, Haiod.i 
1 nnhuirs 

lleavv Weights 'l.md.ir (} 1f,Aliiaj 
Middle Weights not decided 
Jaght Wei'dits Xara vdie, M X , Baioda 
Piote'ssion.ils Winner ol II E the (Jovei- 
noi’.s Med.il, Caiiia Kallii ol JladhinfHii 

M\LKHAMB 

Fixtd open — (l)I.agu, <1 X, High Sihool, 
Poona , (2) Ding.iit , V M, "Sinr.ij I lavain- 
shala, Ujjain, (5) Desai, M A, JMilit.iij 
Accounts, Poona 

1' ixed undei 20 — (l)P J Patank.ir, Sangli 
State . (2) M M LatUai, Higli Sthool, Sat.ira, 
to) G I) Joshi, Xew J'lnglisli School Poona 

MALRJI\MB HA^^CIAG 
OfM'n — (1) C N Lagu, High School, Poona , 
(2) V M Diiiigare, Ujjain. 

Under 20 — (1) Laivvankar, L V , JVrna , 

(2) Munianar, jMiinuipal School, Ivaiad 

(3) Aiiagal, P B , Sataru High School 

100 YARDS FLAT RACE 

(1) Haket'n IVlaininanlal, Rajaram High 
School Kolhaimi 

(2) J) A\oinc, Grant 3Icdical College, 
Bombay. 

QUARTER MILE RACE. 

(1) llavildai Slunk Ahmad, 2-llOth 
Marat has. 


(2) Ahmad Imam, Camp Goveiiiment 
School, J’oona 

({) Gafooi, S U , C.imp Government 
School, Poona 

JlVl.F MILK RVC.E 

(1) Ahmad Imam, Camp Goveinment 
S' hool, Poona 

(2) Ilavildai Slink Vhmed, 2-llOth Maia- 
tlia. 

( 1) Gatoor, S. A 

MVRVITION RACE 

(1) CluTigule, P DjTVlahavn PiC'.^, Beigauiii 

(2) Hiisiri 111 Wall.id R.ijo Saheb, S R A. 
CUiib, .lamkh.uuh. 

A'l’YA-PA'l’Yk. 

(1) Poona Spoitsmen, Poona City. 

(2) TSuw Poona College, Poona City. 

KllO-KHO. 

0) I’ooiia SiK)V*^s]uen, Poona City. 

(2) Sholainir H^trut Team 

B. P. R. A. Meeting, Calcutta. 

100 Yaids Am.it(‘Ui Championship — W R 
Jlildiith. Y M C 1, P luught, 

C F C , 2 , F Jtosaetti, Y. M. C A , 3. 
TTme — 10 2-5 secs. 

10(' AYiids Biiti'ih \riny Championship — 
Seigeant Stephfiison, King’s Regiment, 
Quetta, I , Cj)l H II Oncymou, 1st G. B 
Bedford Regt , Helhi, 2, Ptc II. "VYaid, 
1-25 Loudon Regt , Tulliirider, 3. Time — 
10 0-5 aces. 

100 "Vaids Indian Aimv Clmmpionship — 
Havildar Mian Singh, Oird Burma Intaiitry, 
Delhi, 1, Kalk Maung Dwe, Burma Rifles, 
Secunderabad, 2 Time — 10 4-5 secs 
1 100 Yards School ChaUengo Shield. — A. 

I Zorab, St. Xaviei’s, 1 ; M. Francis, St. 

Xavier’s, 2 , P. Coelho, Sft. Joseph’s, 3. 
I Time. — 12 1-5 sees. 
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220 Yards school Challengo Shield.— J K 
Bose, L M S , l: I)aniol Paul, Bishop 
School, 2 ; C Sarlcicp, La Martiniere, 3 
Time — 25 2-5 secs. 

220 Yards Amateur Championship -W H 
Hildr th, Y ]VI C A , 1, P KniKht, C F 0 , 
2 ; F llossctti, Y M. C A , 3 Time - -22 
4-5 secs 

1 Mile Indian Army Championship — Havildar 
Mian Siimh, 9ird Jiiirma Inlantry, Delhi, 
1 , ]j N. Wassaka Singh, 1-OOtli Piinjabeos, 
Kamptec, 2, JSaik .1. O l^ath, 4‘.)th 
Bengalees, Dumdum, .3. Time — 2 mins 
S sees. 

1,000 Yards British Aimv Cliampionshii) — 
l^me-Cpl Smith, Noitli Staltouls, .Now- 
shcia, 1 , Sgt .lones, ].ondon Jlegimeid, 
Jullunder, 2, Sergt Bolxit, Jving’s Kcgi- 
meiit, Quetta, i Timt 2 mm'' 2t scc'. 

Boy Scouts l{(ku — La M.ii ( mn'io, 1 , Bc'iig.il 
lioy Scouts, 2 , Calcutta L>o>s’ School, .J 

300 Y'ards Handicap — imati'Ui — P Lnight, 
C. V (scratch) 1 II C DaMd, Jai 
Martiniere (8 yards) 2 , C S Buigoym', 
E. B Baihiay, Kandirapara (10 

3 Turn 3 5 2-5 si*es 

High Jump I'or Schools — A WhitUnhiin, 
St Josejih’s, I, A P»(irv, St Jo'-ei'lCs, 2, 
Z Stephi'ii, J.a Maitmierc, .3 Height 

4 teet l\i 111 . 

000 Yards Biitisli Aiiuy t'h.iminoiiship — 
Jaincc -Ckirpl Smith, Isoith Stallords, 

^^Mowbheni 1, JA Jaimaii, 1st South 
Ijanc^ishires, (Juetta, 2 , Sergt Join's, 

l.oudon Regiment, Jullundci, .5 
Time — 1 mm 10 1-5 secs 

410 Yards Indian Army Championship — 
Havildar Mian Smgli, 0 5rd Burma liil.mtiv, 
Jlclhi, 1, Tsaik, Olid Burma Infantn , 
Delhi, 2, Jamadar Maung Mrit, 2-70th 
Burma Itil'cs, Secunderabad, 3 Time — 
51 4-5 secs. 

120 Yards Amateiii Huidles rhainpionslnp — 
W ll Hildreth Y 31 C A , 1 , E Craig 
Williams, St XaMCi’s, 2 , A K Vanspall, 
Unattached, 3. 'J’mic — 10 3-5 secs 

2 Mile Bievcle Race — E J Waiien, l-25th 
Jamdoii Regiment, 1 , S ^Paikiiison, 25th 
J.ondon Regiment, 2, R C Bajlev, Ihi- 
attached, 3 Very close lace Ixtueeii the 
1st and 2nd. Time — 5 mms 20 3-5 sees 


High Jump Amateur Championship — F. K. 
Mitter, St Xavier's, 1 , B. D Chatterjee, 

Y 3L C A , 2 , J Vttlhs, North Point 
College, Darjeeling, 3. Height 5 it 8iin. 

410 Yards Amateur Championship — W. R. 
Hildri th, Y M C A , 1 , P C Baiinerji, 
Bengal Vctciinary College, 2, P Knight, 
C F C, 3 I’lme- 51 3-5 secs 
440 Yards British Aiiuy Championship — 
Janet-Coipl bmilh, North Stallords, 
Nowshera, 1 , lA Jeruian, 1st South l.auca- 
shires, Quetta, 2 , Seigt ^lesiey, l-25th 
London Regiment, Jullunder, 3 Time — 
51 1-5 sets 

440 lards Sthool Challenge Shield — J K 
Boso, L M S College, 1 , L Deane, St 
XiUicr’h, 2 , D I’aul, liishop’s School, 3. 
'JTme^ — ^58 3-5 sec«., 

1 Mile Indian Annv Championship — Naik 
Culah Khan, ihimahees, Kamj)tee, 

1 , ll.'ujldar Ram Smglr, JSth IMoneers, 
Jhaiisi, 2 , ILiMldai Aim ismgh.O lid Burma 

Intantn,.! 'I'mu 1 mms 51 1-5 secs 

1 Mile British Aim> Ch.impioiislup — Lamc- 
Corpl O’Comuu , Ko OM 31 Battery, 
P‘\sha\var, 1 , Sergt Roberts, King’s 
Regiment, Quett.i, 2 Pte NeedRim, Dukt' 
of Wt'llmgton, Burmah 3 Time. — 1 

nuns 30 sets 

f 31ile \matcur Chamiaoiislu]) — I* C Baimcr- 
ji, Rngal Veteiinaiy College, INI) 
Jacob, Cnatfaelu'd, 2 'I’lmc — 2 mms. 
10 2-5 St cs 

1 Milt Relay — Biiti'di Ariu:y — South Lanca- 
sliires, 1 , l-25th London Regiment, 2 , 
1st Duke o! Wt'llmgton, 3 
School Relay Riiet — St XnMt'r’’', 1 , 1/ 
31aitmit'ie, 2, Calditta Boys’ London 31is“ 
sioiian Institution was the lirst, but nas 
distpi ill lied 'J'lme — 5(5 3-5 st'fs 
Amateur Championship R( lay J{ at ( — E B S. 

Raih\.i> Spoits Club, walk om'I 
Briti'h Army 31arat httn — Bomdi Baiiow, 
No 0 3louiitam Batten, R A , J’esliawai. 
liidiau Aiiiry 31arathoii — Nark Culah Khan, 
l-90th Puiijalas, Kamptt'c* 

The 3rinto Chalk ugt Shield was won by the 

Y 31 C A 'Th(' S( bool and College' Shield 
went to St Xa\u is Colk'gt 'I'hc Sir 
Ceorge White Shield went to the North 
{stallords and the Sii Allan Arthui Shield 
to the Oiid Burma Jntantry. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

\i(.tory Clip (I’K'seiite d by Sii Rol.ert 1 
Aitkcii — C W Dawson 

Blat'kheath Cold Challenge 3lcdal — J. W. | 
Jesbop. 1 


Cahiitt.i Silvei Chalk ii'ge Metlal — C. A. 
Jolm'«on 

3ladras SiBci 31('d,il — Shearer 

Wimhktloii Sil\ei Ch.dlengo Cup — J. R, 
Aheiciumhie. 

3rattlonald Cup — J R. Abereiombic. 


ikrmbay Oixui Touiiiament — 
Bhopal 

“lire Flies” 

Radba 3Iohan Cup, l'«lhi — 
I’atiala “ B ” • . . 


POLO. 

( 21st Lanceis “ A ” 


. 8 goals 
. 1 goal 


. .2 goal! 


Liukntjw Tournament — 
12tli Cavalry 
20th K. G. 0. Lanoeis 


Xil. 


5 goals 
3 goals 
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INDIAN POLO 

I Ip to 1.S91 oaoh annual polo tourna- 
ment held in Jndia trained its own rules 
for the conduct ot the tournament and 
its own polo law'S , the only sinularity 
about the \ailous codes ol the latter be ms 
their objective, naiiudy, the saletj ot the 
Kamo and its wellaie Most ot tlu'.se 
eodc'S v\er(' badly woidtd, badly aiiauKid, 
\agu(‘ and iinsatisfactoiy, an exet'ption vias 
the code in toiee at lionibay, vvhiih at that 
tiiiK' had a tlourishimj; and intliuntjal toiiiiui' 
ment 'I’he Int ('r-Jli'Kimcntal 'louinamcnt 
adopt'd the llombaj code in the vear 1HH8 
'1 he idea ol forming a KoveniinK bod\ to lullil 
functions in relation to polo similai to thosi ol 
the towaids eiiekct was iiicul.itid at 

the 1 nt(‘r-3lemnieiital 'Jouinamint at And alia 
in IHDl As a K'sult ol this tlu Indian Polo 
Association ( aim into ln'iim m witli its 

constitution, its I’olo lav^s, its lults toi tin 
regulation of touinaments and toi the luieht 
and ineasuiement ol tiouk s, dialti d and mould- 
ed into a foim viiy similar to that ot to-d.i's 
Certain elunges have bcLii made in tlu lubs 


'Association. 


ASSOCIATION. 

and laws adopted by the Ahsoeiatu n at the 
time ot its lormatioii In i oiiit ot numbei these 
changes aic comiaiativelj few, but some ot 
tlu III are important and lai icaeliing, and v\ei( 
introduced by reason ot tht lu eissitj, ot keeping 
abreast of the dev tdopriu nt ol the game toJlowing 
on its inereasing I'opidai it j . not in India oidj, 
but also in otlur parts oi the v\orld. 'Jhe 
Association thus beiainc the recognised supreme 
authority in India over polo It is the only 
aiithoiitv, so fur as India is conceiiud, which 
tan amend, altiu, van, medily, or annul the 
existing laws of the game, or liame new lows , 
aud it IS the linal tnbu nal of api’eal in nil matters 
in ellireienee 01 elispute* concerning polo 

The Ariuv i’olo Committee for 1018-19 
mnsistsof — rreside-nt Majeir-Ccne ral leadei, 
Jnspeeloi ol C-avaliv Mf'inhers IVlajor-ljlcncial 
It St (! Leekv, late Jl II A , Eng -Ceuieia I 
At Poore', laic 7tli Hussars, Eiig-Ccneral 
r (t II Davies, late (’oips ol (iuidis, and 
Eu'j -Cem lal S E Ciimston, late 1 8th Lanceis 
llemoiaiy Seeietaiy Alajor K W \V. Ciiin- 
bhavv, I’oona lloise. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

l aUvIated for 1 Year, 1 Month {Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (a65 Days to Year), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Fie for the Day being shown for the Day. 


Ver cent. 


1 Day. * 

1 IFecfc. 

1 Month. 

1 

Year 

i 

Kb. 

A 

p 

Its. 

A. 

P. 

KS 

A. 

r 

lls. A. 

p. 

5 

0 

0 

2 • b3l) 

0 

1 

6 

1) 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

G 1 

0 

0 

3-1.A6 

0 

1 

1(» 

0 

8 

0 

G 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3-082 j 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4-208 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4-734 j 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5-260 i 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

4 

! 10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6*786 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

14 

8 

11 

0 

0 

1‘2 

0 

0 

6*312 

! ® 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Chronicle of the year 1919. 

JANUARY. 

1st — There was piihlished a message Irom ISth — Death of TI M the Empeior’s youn- 

H M the Queen-Empress to the women of I pest s(*n, Prmee .lolm 
India expressing w^ann appreeiation of tlunr! 

fortitude and patumee during the war, deejdy 2()th — (Jouned of I’lmees in Dt'lld, opened 

sympathising w’lth tlie sacrifices and soirowslhy J1 K the \ieeioy 
it caused them and sliowmg Her Majesty's^ 

intense sympathy w’lfh tlieir well-being and 22nd — Domhav mill strike, millowners making 
adyancement — Olutuaiy Itt Eev Cl A 'l.nge ((mcessions, a iiuMsun' tliev wdc' l<'d to 
hefroy, J) 1) , Lord Eishop ot Calcutta, Mi tropi»- take* paitly hy gia\i“ epidi'inie ol cholera aiising 
litan of India llioni insanit.uv condition of mill labourers’ 

(piartei of the nt\, owing to iiopulation of those 
parts leiuaining about their homi's instead of 
going <o till ir mills Choli la deaths to-day ‘111 

2(>th — Paif lal sdjlement of Dombay null 
Siirindiamitli Danerjee 
bboy Naoroji 
ion liall 


2nd — First contingent of tin* n turning 
remnants of the Kut Garrison reached Iloinhay 
0th — Indian Eailway Adniinistration reporf 
showed net working pi edit ol i.0,002,r>t fiomj 

state railways during 1017-18 — Lombay Cotton strTki i nded ' Vlon Mi 
Mill Strike attained seiioiis dimensions mini bei, poitr.iitol late Dr ’ DaVla 
of strikois being estimated at one lakh and ,,, nondwy l iiiviisiU (!oiivoc.iti 
fundamental cause of strike being economieal ' 

H)th —Appointment ol Sir S P Sinha to be! ‘list — (.‘om rnmnit of Lidi.i annnuneed tlmt 
I’nder-Si'cretary of State tor India and lu^mwing to lugh pnii's ot eotton dolli neeissity 
elevation to the liritish pi erage aniioiinei d llias aiisin loi mamilactnn ol indard cloth 
T i. 11 that Cotton Cloth Ad ot PMs, jiroMilmg 

11th —Second C-onfennee organized lor its tompulsoiy mannladuie on (loMTiiiiieiit 

^{ordi 1 I'V Indian lotton mills, would immidiutejy 


Indian Mathematical Society held in Pom bay, 
file presidi'nt ITot AC L Wilkinson, dealin 
m his addriss siii'Cially with the teaihiiig ol 
iiiathematies m secondary schools and with 
the policy of complete sepaiation iii tiaihing 
arithmetic, algebia and geoimtry 

131h — Tndiaii Sen nee Congress opem d 
horn bay 


he I lit into opi lalioii, out put ol Inepireint of 
looms being taken np monthly in Inst instaiiee 
— PiiblK Meeting ol Bombay l.uiies ol all com- 
miiuitiis di cid< d on formation ot Bombay 
W'omi n’h Coiini il for social and othei suitable 
public w'ork, thus eontimiing nsefulness ol 
loiganisation ot womi'n siryiies dnimg wai 


FEBRUARY. 


1st — Mining ' and Geological Institute in 
India, annual dinner at Calcutta, Mi G (J 
kathbury, neyv ITesident, in chair 

2nd — Announced by Secretary of State foi 
India that in accordance with jiroiios.il made m 
Kciiort ot Sicretaiy ol Slate and VieiToy^ on 
Indian Constitutional Iletorii ^ folloyMug com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into orgamz.it ion 
ol India Office and relations bdy\cui Semtary 
of State in (ioiincil and Goycrrimcnt of India — 
Marquis ol (^rewe, Cliaiiniaii , II. 11 Aga Ivli.in, 
Viscount Esher , Lord Imhcape , Mr B N 
Basu , Sir J B Brian ate, Lieut -(Joloiicl 
Godfrey Collins , Mr Harry Gosling Brolcssoi 
A. B. Keith, Edinburg Lm\ci8ity Mr. 
Evelyn Murray, Secretary 

0th — Imperial Legislative (Joiiniil at D»*lhi, 
IT E the Vicreroy iiresiding and op( niiig pro- 
cicdings with lengthy speech — llon’bk Sir 
W Vincent, ITome Membei, introduced Bill 
(afterwards known as the JlowUtt Bill) to make 
provision in special circumstanci'S to snpplc- 
inent ordinary criminal law and foi exercise of 
imergency powers by Government 

7th. — Obituary : General Sir John Watson, 
VC., G.C.B., fiymerly of Bombay Army and 
old mutiny veteran. — Viceroy’s Legislative 


Council, Bowlatt Bill, after eonsulf rahle dis- 
cussion, releried to Sell et Committee 

9th — IT E (JoycTiior of IlomlKiy arriy'^od in 
Kaiaehi on ollnial yjsit to Sind 

1 ffii — Initial Muting of ISrodeiate politii laiis 
in Bombay ilt enled to loim W’lstdii India 
Katioiial Libi r.il Assoeiati.ui — Bombay Go- 
yeinmint in a contmtouqm' stated lines on 
whiili they were jiiiqiaii d to assist m tlnaiieing 
Co-oj)eratiy e 1 lousing Soiieties 

lOtli — Im]Hii.il Li'gulahye Council — Hon 
Sir .lanus Mistoii, l-iiianee JMember, 
in trod 11 Cl d Kxeess Pioiit ’J’av liill, whieh was 
refeired to Seleet Ci minittu — Secretary of 
State aiinounud Teyis(‘d lati ot jiav for officers 
ot ImpiTial Indian I’oliie Irom rank of Deputy 
lns|)eitoi-Gen(>ial downwards 

20th — ir M Jlabibullah Khan, Amir of 
Afghanistan, shot de.id wliib* asleep at 
,l(>lalal)<id 

2{rd — Cdebration of 20th anniyrrsary 
opening of St Thomas’ (kithcdral, Bombay,, 
Verdict given for defendant with costs in 
case brought in London against Sir Valentine 
(ihirol by Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak for defa- 
mation, the action arising from Sir V. Chirol's 
description of Mr. Tilak’s political activities. 


of 
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MARCH. 

3rd, — Official Afghan reports announced 
that Sardar Narsrulla Khan, Naib-us-Saltanah, 
had renounced his claims to the 'J’hrone of 
Afghanistan and sworn allegiance, vnth all 
civil, military and religious representatives, to 
Sardar Amanulla Khan, Ain-Ud-J)aula, third 
son on His late Majesty Hahibiilla Khan. 

4th — I^rd Sinha of Kaipur delivered maiden 
speech in House of J ordis and reteived warm 
congratulations from ^a^l 0 lls peers on Ins 
ajjpea ranee. 

6th. — Bombay Municipal Corporation un- 
animously resolved to present address of wel- 
come to Right Honorary Admiral Viscount 
.rellicoe of Scapa on his approaching \ihit to 
Bombay. 

8th — 10th — Imperial I,egislative Council, 
Budget Debate. 

10th — H E Governor of Bombay formally 
opened Exhibition of W'ar Relics and KavaJ 
J^ictiires in Ro\al College of Science, Bonibav — 
(lovernment of India’s report on Indian 
Education in 1917-18 imblished Jt showed 
general incri^ase of pupils and increase ol 4,104 
in the number of schools, tlic iicreentage 
of those under instruction having risen from 
3 2 to 4 20 per cent of population 

11th — Imperial Legislative Council Budget 
Discussion — Nou-olhcial resolutions — Govcni- 
rnont of India announced despatch of their 
first despatch to Secretan of State dealing 
with general principles of Reform Scheme had 
been despatched 

12th — Imperial Legislative (Jouncil — II E. 
Commander-m-C’hiet obtained lea\e to introduce 
Bill to extend ojieration of Indian I)( huicc 
Eorce Act, 1017, this lunng irdertm measure 
to meet iin mediate recjuin'inents pending con- 
stitutional organisation and training ol force 
that will b(i required to replace' the Indian 
Defenci' Forces under post bclluiu conditions — 
Jlon’ble Sir William Vincent, Home Member, 
moved consideration of Select (iommittee’s 
report on Emergency I’owc'rs (Rowlatt) Bill 
on which there was considerable debate — 
Jlon’blo Sir J.imes Meston, Finance Member, 
pri'sc'iited Select Committee’s report on Excess 
Brolits Duties Bill. 

14th. — Lord .Tcllicoe landed in Bombay— 
IiniM'rial Legislative Council —IH bate on 
Rowlatt Bill continued till 8-30 pm, when 
consideration of Select Committee’s report was 
concluded. 


]8th — ^Imperial Legislative Council — Rowlatt 
Bill, now become the Anarchical and Revolu- 
tionary Crimes Bill, finally passed by 35 votes to 
20 — Government of India announced suspension 
of Central Recruiting Board and establishment 
in its place of an Indian Soldiers’ Board to look 
after interests and w'clfan' of serving, disabled, 
or diseasi'd Indian soldiers and non-combatants 
and their dejiendents — Government policy of 
largely expanding long-distance telephone com- 
munications in India announced — Lord and Lady 
Willingdon left London en route to Madras, 
to Governorship of which Ixird Willingdon 
appointed 

19th — Imperial Legislative Council — Excess 
Fiofits Duties Bill passed — Bill to supplement 
Ihinjab Courts Act, 1918, to facilitate Punjab 
Provincial Bill for establishment of a High 
(’ourt, mtiodiiced and passed through all stages. 

20th — Bombay Branch of European Asso 
ciation at its annual meeting specially considered 
j proposed political reforms, Chairman announcing 
tliat the Association proiiosi'd to lay before 
Governmi'nt tli(' views of Europeans throughout 
India on the subject 

21st — Imperial Legislative Council — Indian 
Budgt't m its final torm presented, and Counci 
Session concluded 

27th — IT E the Viceroy arrived m Barodo 
on commemement of short tour to several 
Native BtaUs, this being first Viceregal Visit tc 
Baroda since 1909. 

20th. — Special Meeting of Calcutta Branch oJ 
Euioiean Association Mr T W Welby, 
Sc'cretary, gave address on political reforms 
and discussion on same subject followed It 
w'as announced that the Association had 8,00(1 
members and were admitting ladies to member 
ship — H E Governor of Bombay arrived at 
Ahmcdabad in commencement of brief tniir in 
Gujarat, siiecially in famine districts 

27th — IT E Viceroy in course of Ins toui 
armed at Hyderabad, Deccan. 

30th — Farewell ’banquet in Madras to H. E 
the (ioxernor and Lady Pcntland 

31st — A “Day of humiliation and prayer’ 
was observed in Delhi when masses of people, at 
instigation of political agitators, demonstratec 
against Rowlatt Act, the mob became riot-om 
and military had to lire upon them. 


APRIL. 


1st — Bombay Government issued a note 
reviewing famine situation, showing that though 
practically all districts in Picsidency are 
affected, general conditions of people continued 
on whole satisfactory, relief measures being 
adequate and provision for necessary medical 
relief in case of outbreak of disease having been 
made. 


2nd — Bombay Chamber of Commerce annua 
mectmg, Chairman, Hon. Mr. M. N Hogg 
specially urged shorter hours and better hous 
mg for w’orkmg-classes m the city and waniei 
European community of necessity of then 
taking more active part in political life. 

6th — ^Meeting to protest in Ijmbay againsi 
recent legislation to deal with anarchical anc 
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revolutionary crime iu India, 3rr M K. Gandhi for labour conditions in India and other countries 
addressing large crowd of people who came to dlfferingint'iisrespect from those of the West, 
bathe on the sea-face in the morning and a few. 

“‘‘hte“55Srfolf‘’8l"Vlon'*1n »“<» AmrK duSU/GotlZcnt^ 

hustocss in the city for pnrpo.ics of prayer *'*'®*^ “ “ °P"* ™l)elIton 

, , , _ , , — H. K the Governor of Lombay having 

7th — Satyagraha Sabha in Boinbav decided 1 mimmoned large gathering of representative 
to start publication and dH«>eTnination ot pro- citizens of Ilombav warned them that the 
'-(■ribed literature and Mr M K Gandlu and disquietitudo over the llowlatt Act was being 
others sold literature of this kind in the streets, exploited hy people with dangerous amis and 
object bt*ing to protest against recent legihlation urged that' leaders of public opinion should 
tor dealing with anarchy and rcAolution announce their disapproval of the rev olutionarv 

nr nr t.' it : „,i.ii Spirit and set their faces against doctrines of 

lawiessness being taught He assured them 
t.v train to the liinjab to take part in ^litical restoration of peace and order 

.ictiviUes there, was served \nth an order by (loverninent would dischaigo its own duty with 
the Rinjab (ioveriiinent forbidding him to ^hc ample powers at its command 
f ilter the J’rovmce and on his refusal to obey, * 

was taken from his tiaiii, placed in anothei 17th — Order and peace practicallv restored 

.nul returned to Bombay. Great excitement iin Delhi, Amiitsar and surrounding districts as 
\v,is euiiscd in various parts of India by reports , result ol measures taken under Martial i^aw 
that he had been arrested. Distuibances Gandhi, in view of sudden 

f.ieiirred in Bombay Ah medabad, Lahore and I o^j^breaks in various parts of Bombay and 
\!nrit*iar. several Imghsli people being murdered Punjab, min ed SatMigrahis temporarily to 

m Amritsar, while at. A iramgam the Aval of civil laws in wliieli 

K.irknn w'as binned live juui formerly encouraged them 

11th — Lord Siiilia at opening of Peace Con- 25ih — Bombay Millowncrs’ \ssoeiaUon an- 
fi'iciice in Tans annouiued that lepresentatives nual meeting The Chaiiman, Mi C N Wadia, 
ot India wliole-hcartcdly accepted the Labour laid stress on necessity ot ameliorating condition 
Convention now that it made special allowance of millvvoikers m Bombay 


MAY. 


iind — Afghan troops invaded Biitihli teiu- Iblh — Tle|K>lf^ of J iamliist> GommiGt'c and 
tory beyond Khaibcr I’ahs undci oidcr ol new Coniniittee on Dhtsion ot 1 unctions, m con- 
\mir, Amaniilla Khan ueetion with new rcloini scheme, piibllsh(‘d 

.Jrd — Goveriimoiit of India, in rt spouse to Atgliatis luavily defeated at 

lecent recommendation by Impeiial J.egislative Dakka 

Council, announced appointment of a Committee' 22iid —Indian Budget mtiodueid in House of 
to investigate prison administration, witli Commoii" King’s Bjrthd.iv Honouis List m 
"liccial reference to recent logisldt ion and e\- India iiicliidod tuo GCST, two K(!SI, 
I'fiiencc 111 western countries '7 G s 1 , 4 Jv C i K . .51 C T i: , :J K B i; , 2 

^ ...... . T> . 1 4 4 i)BL, 2UCBi:, 1)2 O BE, 171 >r B K, and 

1-th — Demobilisation of Liiti'^li tioops troni umnerous h'ssei distinction.s 

Mesopotamia and India, v^ith certain exceptions, 

‘'topped on account of Afghan War — Lieutenant- 26th — ^iovernment ot India’s Dispatch on 
'•overnor of Punjab (Sir Michael O’Dwyer) atjHelorm .Scheme, atter conbidermg opinion ot 
Government House, Lahore, icirivcd farewell Provincial Governments and various public 
addresses from deputations lepreseuting various bodies and others, punlisiied 

< ommunities who paid tribute to liis statesman-' 29th —Announced by (Jovernment of India 

Miip and expressed satisldction that his Honour Secretarv of State had appointed official 
bad firmly nipped in Hie hud Hie relndhoii non-offieial committee to consider and 

leemtly broke out in the Province hir Michael, upon Indian Currenev and Exchange 

G plying, regretted that despite hi-> ^ 

< \citement of the passions of the iieo pie had led - 

to rebellion and neecHsitat^jd the proela mat ion ot ilOth — India Beforms Bill pubhslud ly 

M.irtial Law, but said the evil ot Maitial 3 ,,aw!Pailiaiiuiit 
JS better tban the greuter evU ot Mob-law. ; Secretary of State issued explanatory memo- 
He bade farewell to the Province. randum regarding Indian Belorms BUI. 

isceretary of State for India raised price of Slat. — Violent oyolonio storm passed over 

' ouncil Drafts from Is. Od. to Is. 8d. Arabian Sea. It continued until 2nd JunOr 

25 
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JUNE. 


3r(l — Amanulla Khan sent in letter, 
dated 28tlj May, ttTking for peace — Govern- 
ment replied to question in House of Oommons 
that Sir Sankaran Nair resigned Membership of 
Viceroy’s Executive Council because be differed 
from his colleagues regarding continuance of 
Martial Law in the Punjab 

4th — Government of India informed Amir 
terms on which they would grant armistice 

fitli — ^Afghan Comniaiuh'r-in-Chief retired 
hurriedly in front of Hntish troops, leaving 
much munitions and stating that the Amir had 
ordered him to susjK'iid hostilities 

hth — Government of India on ad\ice of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jhinjaf* abrogated 
Martial Law iii that IVivinci as from midnight, 
except in regard to eeitaiii areas where its 
maintenance was consideied necessaiy tor 
military reasons. 


5th — Sccretarv of State (Mr Montagu) 
moved second -reading of the Government ol 
India Bill in Oommons 

l5th — An English (Vickers- Vim v-Kolls 
llovce) biplane, 700 h p , landed at Clifden 
(Galway) after a 16-hour flight across Atlantic- 
from Newfoundland, piloti*d by Captain .1. 
A Icocks DSC, and navigated by Lieutenant A 
W Blown, both of w'hom were knight' d by H 
M the King Emperor on their arrival in Eng- 
land, by air next day (Su .1 Aleock was killed 
while trying a new machine six weeks later ) 

17th — Parliameiitai y Bill for autliorising 
new' eonstitiitional reiorms in India oihciallv 
issued to pr(‘ss in India 

25th — News piildished of aboitne attempt 
ol Amir of Afghanistan to obtain hniineia 
assistance from Bolslu'Msts at opening oi 
hostilitK'S against India 

! 28th — German Peace Tieat> signed in Pans 


JULY. 


1st. — Governor oi Bomba v arii\ed Ahmed- 
iiagar at commeneement of briei Deeean tour. 

2nd — fSiiglish airslup R -34, eoiiimander 
Major G. 11 S<!ott, leit Scotland for flight to 
New York and back 

3rd — House of (Commons passed b> 316 
\otes to 23 apiiointmeiit (d memliers to Loids 
and Commons Joint Committee on India Re- 
forms Bill 

English airship R -34 r<a<h(‘d Mineola, near 
New' York, USA, haMiig eomiileted the 
jiassage from England without assistamt 

7th — Bombav Legislative Couneil, Poona, 
11 I'i the Governor presiding — Peuc«‘ (-ongra- 
tulations to His MajestiV Budget discussion 

8th — Bombay Legislatne Council — Bill fui- 
ther to amend the Government oeciipantb 
(Sind) Act, IfllM, passed through all stages — 
Private Resolutions 

0th — Bombay Legislati ve ( ouii cil — Pri vate 
resolutions . Sessions closed 

12th — R — 34 landed at PullMtn, near London, 
after successful return vojage from America 


141 h — (iovirmm'iit pulilished sumniar\ ol 
pioposals bv Committee on Ilonn* Administij 
tion of liuli.in affaiis. mam recommendation.'- 
licing tor substitution ot Advisory ( onimitti'e toi 
Secretaiy of State in place of India Council and 
rccoininendation against establishment ol Select 
Committee ol House ol Commons on Indian 
affairs 

Ibth —Parliamentary Joint Committee oi 
Indian Reforms Bill laid first sitting 

17th — H H Mahaiaja of Bikaner arrivid 
111 Bombay on return irom Peaee Conten'iM* 
and was accoided eordial reception by sonu 
leading Indian Prmees who eaine to Bomb.'n 
to meet him and gnen reception by W(htm 
India National Liberal Assoeiation 
lUth — I'VstiMties in lelebnition of J*(an 
ol>ser\ed throughout India m common wdl 
rest ot British Empire 

25th — (io^« rnor of Bomba^ readied Belgauii 
at oommencemeiit of tour in Southern Mahratt, 
Country 

2Ctl) — Sir Hamilton tdaiit. n presentin' 
Government ol '•India, and Afghan Delegate 
met at Rawiilpindi to discuss peace 


AUGUST. 


21rd — Obitiuuy Rt Rei Aloysius (iyi. S I 
lAdministrator Apostolic in Bombay — Boiiiidai 
Coininission estabbsliefl by Alghan IVat' 
Treatv tor deliinitat’.on oi liido-Atgban iioutu 
w<*st of Kluulier began work 


2nd-— H M King- Emperor specially roviowcdl 
at Buckingham Piylace Indian Contingent! 
yvhich arrived too late to participate in Peaee 
Ccicbratioiis 

4th — Despatch by H E Commauder-in-l 
Chief in India on part played by India, incliicling 
Native States, in prosecution ol war published iOth — ^Deiaitation to Seeietarv of Stati 
in India lamdon regarding tivatment ot Indians 

8th — Peace yvith Afghanistan signed at South Afnca Mr Siireiidranatli Banen< 
Rawalpindi. pad a st^tmuent outlining latest jicsitioi 

9th Report of Calcutta Unnerhitv Com- Secretary ot State said Commission of Inquu 

mission of 1017-10 published, report proper|promii8<id hy Soiitli Africa offered Ix'st hope c 
and memhers’ minutes eoiupiising IDe yolumes satisfactory ‘Solution and he had suggested 

> ..<1 .1 •Kkf.lio'rlfi <loTnocl.i#i Imf. nii 1 n-tttoi lu 1 Siiniiiri ml 


Of 2,025 pages and stat4ng that their another 
eight volumes not yet ready. 

11th.— *Seoretary of State raised private 
GounoU BjBs from In. to In. Wd, 


a domestic but an Impeiial illqulr^ and !»•» 
tasked that Indian Govenimmit siioutJd 
directly represented on Ooi^ission by on 
lotficialaudone nou-offlcial 
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SEPTEMBER. 


.ird — liiiiH.‘nal Lt‘gisl.itivr Couiitil, H E tlu* 
Viceroy presiding, Simla. The Viceroy m 
opening the proceedings spoke for o\cr an 
hour — The Hon’ble Mr. Shaft introduced the 
Sea-Customs Act Amendment Bill, the ITovIdent 
Funds Act Amendment Bill and th(‘ Census 
Bill (for a Ceiwus m 1921) — ^I’he Hon’ble 
Mr W Wilson brought a Bill to Aim-nd the Indian 
Neutralization Act 18.52 and a Bill to provide 
lor mon* Effeetiial Control over tlu‘ Adminis- 
tration of Charitable and lleligious trusts 

4th — Vnimal lle])ort of the new Bombay 
I)(‘partinent of Iiuiustru's showed the develop- 
nn'iit of a large number ot measuies for assisting 
the foundation and growth of a ^allety ot 
industries in the Pn'Suleney. 

8th — Constantinople ri'ptirt stati'S that the 
'I'urkish < rovernnumt propose to S(*ll the tamous 
Pi'aeoek Throne ot Delhi for £750,000 It was 
pointi^d out that the iVacoek Throne which 
lornu'rlv stood m D(‘wan-i-Ain, Delhi, if it 
still exists, is at 'I’eheran. 

9th — Full text of new Anglo-Persian argee- 
nient published m 1 ndia 

loth — Impt^rial Lx'gislati\e Council — On the 
motion of th(‘ Hon’ble Mr Sanna a r<‘8olution ' 
1end(*ring enthusiaHtic and loyal (U'votion and 
.illegiance to 11. M the King Einpi-ror on the 
(oinpli'tion ot jieace and eou\(‘Ving the tluinks 
ot the people ot India to the Army and Navy 
and Air Force for their services during th(‘ 
war, w'as earned with acclamation I 

11th — Imperial L(‘gislative (’ouncil — Bills | 
introduced to amend tlu* Indian Coinage Act, I 
the Cantonments Act, the Cinematograph Act,' 
to remove Restnction on the Witlidrawal' 
ot (Capital trom the Money Market by (iompan- 
i< s and to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping | 
Act, the Indian Tariff Act and the Indian Anns 
Act — The Hon’ble Mr Shaft introduced the 
Dacca IJnivi'rsity Bill, which was received with 
general approval. 


12th — The Indian Teau* Coiitingoni Ictt 
London to retuni to India 

1 

I 15th — Bombav Provincial Co-operative 
'Confl'nnee o])ened in Poona, H. E the Covemor 
lprc‘8idmg His Excelleney eoinmented upon 
extraordinary progress made b> co-operation 
I in the ITesidency and warmly iiraised the work 
|of Mr B B Ewbank, T (! S , Begistrar — Imperial 
IxgisiatiNe Council Privat(‘ Besolutions 

Ifith and 17tli — Imperial Legislatne Council 
I Private Bi solutions. 

I 18th — Imperial Legislative Council — Punjab 
Indemnity Bill introduced — Bombay J.egisla- 
tive Council, Poona Bill further to amend the 
Bombav District Municipal Act, 1901, in- 
troduced —Jinpoitant speedi by Lord Ciirzon 
at Covernment Banquet in J.ondon to the 
Persian Foieign Minister explaining and justify - 
ing the new anglo Persian Agreement. 

19th — Bombay Legislative Council — Piivate 
lle.solution8 —Imperial Legislative Council. 
l*unjab Indemnity Bill Debate. 

23rd — ^Imperial Legislative Council. Prnatc 
Besolutions — Sir Ceorge Buidianau opened a 
lively discussion m the Times on administratiye 
IKilicy in Mesopotamia, contending that money 
was being wastetully expended on schemes 
wliich could not become profitable within a 
prolonged period. 

24th and 23th —Imperial Legislative Council. 
Numerous minor bills recently introduced were 
passed — Punjab Indemnity Bill passed. 

25th — Government of India in letteis to the 
Chambers of Commerce outlined their policy 
regarding civil aviation, its principle features 
being encouragement of one large organization 
for inaugurating and maintaining a mail scr vice 
throughout the land and that the air- transport 
organization should not be dependent on any 
particular aircraft construction company. 


OCTOBER. 


13th — ^Indian Bailway Conference opened 
at Simla, Col. Cameron presiding. 

IGth — Government of India in a Bcsolution 
defined the conditions under which the memliers 
ot the pubhc services may resign their apixunt- 
iiieiits 

18th — Government of India published im- 
portant Canadian and Australian Oflicial Com- 
tiiunications relating to the reciprocity lesolu- 
Gon of the Imperial Conference regarding 
^migration from India to the British Dominions, 
the correspondence showing that they endorsed 
the reciprocity principle. 

21st. — H. H. tile Maharaja of Bikaner, at the 
meeting of his Legislative Council, made an 


important speech regarding political reform 
in India and the relationship between the 
Government of India and the Native States. 

22nd — Government of India announced the 
appointment of two special Officers to survey 
the water power resources of India. 

28th — ^Appointment announced of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Marshall to be G. O. C., 
Southern Command, India. 

31st — Committee under the Presidency of 
Lord Hunter, appointed to inquire into th« 
recent disorders in the Punjab and other parts 
of India, opened its public sittings in Delhi. 
— H. M. the Shah of Persia arrived in England 
on a State visit. 
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NOVEMBER. 

iitl — l-'ourth Ctn»l(roucr of Iiuliun Pninvd 2.jril — Go\i*inmrnt of luUia aimoiuiced tlmt 
aud duels opened at Delhi 11. D. ihoNiceioy they had decided, with approval of 8ecrctar\ 
presided at the opening of the ciinlerence and of State, that Germans shall be prevented from 
announced that it was intention of Uis Majesty’s coming to India during a specific period o i 
(^vernment to cali into being a permanent .either three of five years after the conclusion 
Chamber of Princes. of the war, the matter being reserved for furthei 

. |inquirieH at the end of that period and th(' 
5th. — First Oriental Conference opened m ion being subject to no exceptions 

Poona, H. E. the Governor presiding at the unjesg Government of India were satisfied that 
opening Sir II E. Bhandarkar, President there were special reasons justifying admission, 
ot the Conference, delivered an imixirtanti ^ ^ ^ n 


addre ss. 

10th — llou’ble Mr W N liailej, Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi, appointed Member ol 
the Viceroy’s Council in succession to Sir James 
Mesion, resigned on nn'dical advice. Sir James 
^feston being raised to the British iH*eiage 

11th — Celebration throughout the British 
Empire oi the signature of the Armistice with 
the Germaub on this date in 1918 

12th — Captain Ross — Smith left England m a 
Vickers-Vimv biplane for a flight by nay ol 
India to Australia 

21st — Government of India issued full| 
cabled summary of the main recommendations 
of the Joint Select Committee on the Govem- 
nieiit oi India Bill 


25th — Captain Ross — Smith arrived at Delhi 
after a auccesstul flight in Yickers-Yimy biplaiu 
from England 

27th — Hon’ble Sir George Barnes im i 
Oommitteii of Bombay Indian Merchant' 
Chamber and Itureau and discussed current 
(juibtion witli them — Annoimccmciit made that 
Government approve now <j-atos of pay loi 
ICS, and accept principle that u British-bom 
civil servant in India and an India-born civil 
^c^vant in Jintain shall recoiv’c oversea' 
allowance, bebides balar> . 

30tli — Poj)c of Rome announced appoint - 
ment of Father Alban Goodier, Jesuit Mis 
sionar> m India and Principal of St. Xaviei ^ 
College, Bombay, after the removal of tin 
German fathers at the outbreak oi War to tin 
Archbishop of Bombay 


DECEMBER. 


3rd — Gov'ernnieiit ol India Bill entered 
Committee stage in House ol Commons 

5th — Government of India Reform Bill 
passed third reading m House of Commons by 
agreement. — Hon’ble Sir George Barnes received 
in Delhi deputation from British Guiana sent 
to India to negotiate for Indian emigration 
to that part of the Einjure, 

10th — Bombay Legislative Coimcii — Bombay 
Bill further to amend Bombaj Pievention oi 
Gambling Act, 1887, passed tlirough all stages, 
object of Bill being to suppress bucket .sho|N», 

Hoii'ble Ebraliini Rahimtulla moved the 
first reading of Bill to provide for Constitution 
of Village Panchajats. 

11th. — Bombay Legislative Council. Village 
Panchayets Bill referred to Select Committee. — 

Private Resolutions. 

12th — Bombay Legislative Council —IMvate I 30th — ^All-India Moderate Conference annual 
Resolutions. — House of Lords unanimously [Session commenced in Calcutta. 


jiasbcd bccond leading of Indian Reform BilF 
I Features of debate being remarkable spceeli 
by Lord Slnha 

13th — ^Iiidian Peace Celebration commenced 
continuing for three dajs. 

18th. — House ol Lords finally passed Indian 
Reform Bills 

2.5th — H M King Emperor addressed 
lengthy message to the Viceroy, Princes and hi' 
subjects lu India, announcing the enactment 
of the Reforms Bills and showing how it was .i 
natural sequel to the political developimiit 
which has c<i,istaiitl> marked progress etf 
British rule in India 

20th — Indian National Congress opened at 
Amritsai. 

29th — ^All'lndia Moslem League annua) 
Session, Amritsar. 
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The general work o£ reference in one ootnpact 
volume about India Is still tho late Sir William 
W. Hunter’s Tl^ Indian Emvire : Its Peoples, 
History and Products (Smith Elder, 1893, 28/-) 
which contains within its 800 pp. all the infor- 
mation, excellently arranged and indexed, 
that tho general reader lequires about this 
country. Its historical sections are particularly 
good giving a lapid and comprehensive bud’s- ' 
eye-view ol the course ol Indian hist^ory Irom 
the advent of the M.diojuedans in fh(5 eiglitli 
(jcntury down to noaily the clo«c of tho nin(‘- 
teenth centurv. Its statistics are basoa on the 
Census of 1891 and are tlieroioro somewhat out 
of date. But, with this slight diawbaek whicli 
can be remedied by consulting the lat/'st annual 
“Statistical Abstract” (see below), it gives in 
the compass of one volume a compiehensivo 
view, neither too blurred nor too ditfuse, of the 
Indian Empire and its past and pre-^ent state- 
A more detailed account of India is to lie found 
in the first lour volumes ol The Jinperml 
Qazdteer of India (Clarendon Press, 1907-08, 
6/- each). These volumes, which aio introduc- 
tory to tho alphalK-tical Gazcttc(‘r (Vols. V- 
XXIV), are an expansion of Hunter’s one 
volume work jnentioiied above , but ail the 
chapters, with the exo(‘ption ol tliosc on the 
lilstory of British llule, liave been icwrittoii 
by exjiert writers who have Imvr in most c.isos 
Indian administrators also. Tlie statisucs in 
these volumes are based on tlic Census of 1901 
The second volume of the Oiford Suney oj the 
British Empire (Clarendon Press, 1914, 14/-) is 
mostly devoted to India and contaiiifl an excel- 
lent concise account by various well known 
writers of tho Indian Empiie as it is to-day 
The statistics ol tins v^olume aio b.ise« on the 
latest Census ot 1911. Sir Thomas iloldich’s 
volume on Inditiu the “ Jlegious ol the Woild ” 
Series (Clarendon Pres-s, 1904, 7/0) is a compact 
geographical account by an authoritative writer 
The same author’s Gates of India (Macmillan, 
10/-) is a uselul historical and googiaphical work 
on the North- West Frontier of India Hr. Geoige 
Smitli’s Etudent's Manual of the Geography of 
British India (Murray, 1882, 7/Qi may still be 
used with profit, though parts ol it are obsol -te. 
Sir Thomas Holdernoos (fourth) edition, 1911, 
o£ Sir John Straciiey’s India, originally published 
m 1888, contains tlie best, succiiii; account ot 
Indian administration and progress (Macmillan, 
1911, 10/-). The same editor’s little book in the 
Home University Library, Peoples and Problems 
of India (Williams and Norgate, 1912, 1/-) is a 
useful introduction to the study of jiresent day 
India. A very good Atlas of India is published 
as Vol. XXVI ot tho Imperial Gazetteer (sepa- 
rately, 15/- Clarendon Press, 1909) It contains 
28 general and 18 provincial maps besides 10 
plans of Cities, Including 3 of Bombay, 2 of 
Calcutta and 1 of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc , 
each, A somewhat older though still excellent 
atlas is Constable's Hand Atlas of India (Cons- 
table, 1893, 14/-). It has 60 maps and plans 
and is accompanied by an index of 80 pp. The 
companion volume Hand Gazetteer of India by 
Jas. Bartholomevr (Constable, 1894, 12/-) is a 
very oonoise gazetteer based on the second 


edition of 1880 of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. 
An older and tuller gazetteer, though still 
having the advantage of being in one compact 
volume, IS Lethbridge and Wollaston's revised 
abridgment of Thornton's Gazetteer of /ndta 
(W. H. Allen. 1888, 21/-) 

Official Publications.— The principal official 
publications of general mteicst and utility an* 
the Annual Pailiamentarv Jlliio-Book ‘well 
known as The Moral and Matend Progress and 
Comlitum of India (l-siicd about tho middle ol 
the >oar, Eyre and Spottiswoodo, 1/0) and it*, 
j acoomjwiiiment The Etatistua/ Abstrad for 
, British Jiuha (issiK'd towards the close of tho 
I yeai, about 1/b), the loport on tho Coiisiis of 1911 
! (Vol J, Calcutta, Its T), Text, Vol II, Appendix 
I giving tables, etc). Statistics of But isn India 
(4 Vol , Calcutta) Adiniiiistrutivo, Judicial, &c , 

1 annual Statement of the Tiade of British India 
, with Fori'ign Countiios (Calcutta) and the 
^ annual 7i’crio/o of Tiade (Eyio and Sjiottlswoodc, 

1 -'-) , Financial Statement of the Goieniment of 
\ India (Kvro and Spottisnoodo) Every ten 
, >ear.s is i‘-hiird an olaboiatc n‘»iow ol the peiiod 
i »is a Decounj.il rium>>oi ol tho Moial and Material 
blue-book (noted above), and those bv J. ,8. 
Cotton (pub. 1885) and by Sir Athelstaiic 
Baines (pub 1894) aie specially valuable. A 
I “ M(*morandum on some of tho Ilc-.ultK ol Indian 
Administration during the ])ast Filtv Years ol 
BiJtish Bulc in India ” issued in 1909 by the 
India Ollice (lej milled at Go\ernment Press, 
Calcutta, 1911 six annas, m a handy octavo) 
IS a valuable summary ol tho improvi'inent* 
since 1858 A new publication, which attempts 
to outhiu the adiniiiistrativc problems ol India 
and the viay in winch tlicy are being met, was 
published in 1919 under the title* of India in the 
years 1917-1018, by b F Buslibrook Williairis , 
(Government Press, Calf utta), He. 1 

History.— It is still the fashion to call .Tames 
Mill’s History of British India (Vols. I-VI uji 
to 1805, cantiniiation by H. H Wilson, Vols. 
VII-IX, index Vol. X. last ed. 1868, W. H. 
\llon) the stundaid woik on the subject, but 
it IS out oi date and in jiarts M'rong-hoaded 
No other author of equal ability and repute has 
' treated tho subject on a large scale, though Sir 
I W W Hunter made the attempt but lived 
only to write two volum(*a dealing with the 
first century ol the Englibh in India up to 1700. 
(History ol British India, Vols. I-Il, 1899 1900, 

I Longmans, 30/-) A masterly historical sketch 
Ol the whole period to be louiid in Sir Alfred 
I Lyall's British Dominion in India, (Murray, 

, 1894, latcbt cd. 1907, .5/-) which is specially 
j remarkable for the writer’s theory that Hie 
I British dominion iii India grew and expanded 
I on a regular plan foreseen by its founders and 
j was not as is generally supposed the result of 
j a happy chance. Another excellent and Interest* 

, ing sketch is contained In the first part of the 
, Historical Geography of India by P. E. Boberts, 

; who had assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Press, 1916, 6/6). Mbs Gabrielle 
Festmgs two works, When Kings Rode to Delhi 
(Blackwood, 1912, 7/6) and Strangers Within 
the Qatee (Blackwood, 1914, 7/6) give a populaf 
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hut, accuraUj pr( ^«*iitmoni of tin* Mii^'hal and 
Jhjtisli periods Arnrsln nan's /lih.on/ of Indtu 

( 5 ^ols, LoiiKinaiis, IhTi, 22-<)) ^i\es an excel- 
aceount, neith(>i t,oo detailed nor too concise, 
of the ^^llole liihtory and may be ri'cominended 
as the most readable history ot India till the 
Mutiny. There is an abridgment of Mars man 
m one volume (Blackwood, 6- ). Irottei's 
History of India, recently revised and brought 
up to date bv W H Hutton (8 P C K , 1917, 
10/-) IS a good and accurate eompcndium, as also 
IS Meadows Taylor’s Students' Manual of Indian 
History (Longmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known tor presenting a vast amount ot 
facts in a small eompafs and in an agreeable 
style. For the Mahomedan iieriod the standard 
work IS Elphinstonc’s History of India (Munay, 
16/-) A much more elaborate work lor the 
same period is Sir Henry Elliot and Jas Dowson’s 
History of India as told by its own Ilistor ain't 
(8 Vols , 1867-1877, £ 8-8-0) giving transla- 
tions of the cliicf Alahomedan historians For 
the jire-Mahomedan period Vincent Smith's 
Early History of Iiuha (Clarendon Press .Ird ed , 
1914, 11/-) IS the latest and best woik Mr 
V’^jneent Smith is also the author ot 7'he j 
Oxford History of India, from the earlu'st tunes 
to the end ot 1911 ((‘lari'iidon Prt'ss) Jtoinesli 
Diitt’s History of Ancunt Ciiduatwu in India 
(2 Volumes, Trubner’s Oriental Senes, 21/-, 1893) 
.utd Mrs. Manning’s earlier work Ancient and 
Mediaeval India {2 Vols., 1869, 30/-, \V. II Allen) 
deal mainly with literature rather than historv 
projier though they gne a more or less MMd 
picture, of those early times. 

Historical Biography. — The principal 
characters oi Indian history, Iliiidii, IMahomedau 
and British such as Asoka, Babar, Akbar, 
Clhe, Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, etc, 
are individually treated iii the well known 
Itiders of India senes ot historical and biogra- 
phical monographs (28 Vols , Clarendon Press. 
1890-1902, 2/6 each) In the English Men of 
Action series (Macmillan, 2/6 each) there are 
also volumes on lamous Anglo-Indian states- 
men, such as Sir Alfred Lyall’s Warren Ilastwys, 
Archibald Forbes’ Haielock, Sir Kichard Temples 
Lord Lawrence, Sii W. Butler’s Charles Napier 
Among biograjihles of Anglo-Indian worthies may 
be mentioned as specially inteiestmg and valu- 
able Sir Ceorge Forrest’s Life vt Lord Cine 
iCiassell, two vols , 1919), Col. Mallesoii’s Warren 
Ilastinqs (Chapman and Hall, 1894, 16/-), 

Hosworth Smith’s lA)Td Lawrence (2 Vols , Smith 
Eld'^r, 1883, new ed , Kelson’s series, 1/-) Herbert. 
Edwardes and Meri vale’s Sir H Lawrence (2 
Vols., Smith Elder 1872), Sir W Hunter’s Lord 
Mayo (2 Vols., Smith Elder, 1875, 24/-), Sir W. 
l^ee Warner’s Lord Dalhousie (2 Vols , Macmillan, 
1904, 25/-), Sir Allred Lyall's Lord Dufferin 
(2 Vols., Murray, 1905, new ed , Kelson’s senes 
1/-), Marsbman’s Sir H. Haislock (Longmans, 
3/6), Alartlneau’s Sir Bartle Frere (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1895, 32/-), Mallet’s Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 1910, 16/.), Lord Briberts’ Forty-one 
Years in India. (Macmillan, 1897, new od 6/-), 
Colebrooke’s Mountstiiart Elpkinstone (2 Vols , 
Murray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter’s John Nicholson 
(1897, Murray, 2/6) and Bayard of India{0\nmTn) 
(BlackwocHl 5/ ) Among noteworthy works 
treating of recent history since 1858 are LoMit 
Frasei^B India under Lord Curzon and After 
(Ikinettiaiio, I91l, lO/-)* lady Betty Balfour’s 


iMfd Lytton’s Indian Administration (Longmans’ 
1809. !«/-), Sii W Hunter’s Bombay, 188.5-1 90U, 
a Study ol iudian Adhiiuistiation (Claiendoii 
Piv-s, 1892, 16/-L Col Hanna’s Second Afyhan 
Ifar (3 Vols , Constable, 1899"-1907, 36/-), Official 
History of the Second Afghan War, (Murray 
1905, 21/-). Sir John Adye Indian Frontier 
Policy, a historical sketch (S^emilian 1897, e/-), 
Trotter’s India under Victoria (2 Vols , W H 
Allen, 1886, 30/-) 

For the Indian Mutiny the standard histor\ 
IS Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (new ed. 6 vols Longnians, 21/-) 8ii 
Ceorgo Forrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 vols 
1904-1914, Blackwood, 64/-) gives the ehuM 
records in the Indian archives. The lie'-t 
one-volume narratives are Malleson’s shortei 
work, Indian Mutiny (m Messrs. Seeley’s 
“ Events of Our Own Times ” senes 5/-) and 
T. Rice Holmes’ History of The Indum Matin y 
(1883, W. H Allen, new ed. Macmillan, 12/0). 

Constitution and Administration.— Tlio 
constitution oi the Indian Government may U 
said to 1 m) in a flux, as important and far-reaeh- 
ing chang(‘8 are under discussion and will be eai 
ned out with modifications of course iii Ihe near 
future The contemplated changes have l)e(‘ii 
embodied in the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, drawn up by the Secretun 
of State and the Viceroy (the Mon tagu-Cliel mi- 
lord Scheme) and jiublished in a handv oc’Gim) 
(Government Press, Calcutta, .luly 191s 
one riijiee) The present books on the Gov ern 
I meut of India will have to be thoroughly rcvis* d 
J when these or other changes take ellcct 
I the head of those books stands Sir Conrt-eu.n 
j Tlliert’s “ The Government of India bi'ing .i 
I Higc'^t of the Statute Law relating theicto with 
historical introduction and explanatoiv mattei ” 
(Clarendon Press, 1st ed , 1898 , 2nd edition 
1907, 3rd ed , 1915, 14/-, the first edition contain^ 
important constitutional documents such .is 
inmutt's, desjiatehes, charters, etc , coverinu 
130 pp which have becui omitted in the siih^i 
quent issues ) The Digest drawn np by Sir 
0 Ilbcrt many years ago has been now embodied 
in the mam in the ‘‘Government of India A(t 
of 1915”, which contains the entire body ol 
law ndating to the Go\ernment of India and 
which has lieen offieially issued in octavo lonn 
(price Id Ej'to and Spottiswoode) A suij])li - 
ment to llbert’s third edition gives a comparison 
between the Dige.st given in the book and tln- 
Act (1916, M) The constitutional documeni- 
from the Regulating Act of 1773 down to tin 
Consolidating Act of 1915 have been priiitnl 
in liandv fortn in P Mukerji’s Indian Const if c- 
tional Documents (1915, Calcutta, Thuckt i 
Spink, Rs. 6) , of the second ed Vol. II, R'' * 
has been issued In 1918 containing an histoin •! 
introduction divided into two parts dcalin'i 
with ]<)nglish political institutions and tht 
present working constitution of India. Tl'' 
important constitutional documents ha\e Iwoi 
also included in A. R. Iyengar’s Indian Coii'.h- 
tution (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1913, Ixiganathain 
Madras, Rs 3) which contains an histone li 
view of the various administrative institution^ 
The documentary matter extends to neail' 
2.50 pp. Chesney’s Indian Polity (3rd ed. 18^**^ 
Longmans) gnes an excellent historical \J'" 
of the systi'm ol admmistfhtion as it go 
up from the early days of the English in InJ*' 
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down to the last decade ol the nineteenth 
century , but it is a little out of date at 
present and will be much more so in the lutuic 
Sir William Ixje Wainer’s The Citizen oj 
India (1897, Macmillan 2/G) gives in briet 
outline a vciy good sketch ol Indian adminis- 
tration. 11 A D Phillips Our Admuiii,trn- 
iion of India (1888. W Thacker, London 6/-) 
gives an account of the lle\’©nue and Oollecto- 
late Administration iii all depai-tmcnts, and 
though this IS done with special n'lerence to 
Ik'iigal it IS more widel> uselul A Maikeu/ie s 
Hoto India is Corerned (1882, Kegaii Paul, 2) 
is a very biief sketch of the Indian ( oust i( lit ion 
and administiation and ol England’s woik in 
India. Eor the system of judicial administia- 
tion Heibeit Cowell’s History and Constitution 
of the Courts and Leoishttue Authorities in 
India (18T2, 2nd <’d , 1884, Thacker Spink. Cal- 
cutta, Its (jj IS still U'^eliil, foi the histoncal 
part 

Economics, Famines, etc.— l*«ulen Powi ll’s 
Land IleNenne and Tenuie in Jintisli India 
(2nd cd , 1907, icMsed by Sir T Holderiicss, Mitli 
an apiKHidix added in 1912 5/-) gnes an account 
ol land ie\enue system in Jndni Bii W 
lliiiiteT’’s Annuls of Jtuuil liemnil (18(58, new 
ed , 1897, smith i^'hU'r, l(>/-5 and his Orissa (*2 
vols , 1872, Smith Elder, 82/ -1 gi\e a good i<U‘aot 
the economic condition ol (>a^tejn India when it 
jiassed iindei Biitisli Itule J C Jaik’s Q'/w 
Economic Life of a Jienynl Disirut (191(>, Cla- 
leiidon Picss, 7/(1) is an economic !-tud\ ot the 
people’s liie biised on the minute data (ollectid 
irom iiinumeiable laiuilK's loi the ivcoid of 
lights of Bengal and is ol gicat ^alue in esti- 
niatmg the lesouices ot the peoitle and tht 
'economic I'csults ol Jtiitn-h lulo Sn ’J’h«*odoi< 
Morisoii’s Indusiriul Orqumsation of an Julian 
Provime (190(>, Muiiay 10/(>) icMews tUt 
pimcipal economic facts and ^hoVV'' then i< latioii 
to the abstract science of (‘eonomics Tht 
aiitl or tieats sTjeciallv ol the United Provinces 
to which Ins ]jcr‘«onal obsi’ivatioii was jiMiiilv 
eoniiiied Monson’s JitononiK Tiansition in 
India (1911, Miirrat) deals VMth the de\tlopjnenl 
ol iiidustiiul and economic le-ources oJ the 
country, llomc'-h Dutt’s JCeonomn Jlistoiu 
of India under Larhj Jiritish Jiule (1992, Kegan 
Paul, 10) and the sain^* in the Vutonan Aqe 
(1904, Kegan Paul, 1904; an a povNcrtul though 
one-sidcd indictment ol Biitish ••ono/iiic and 
land icvcnuc iiolicv Butt, who is a staunch 
champion ol the Permanent Svsteiii ot land 
tenure in vogue in Btuigal and ol its intioduetion 
into other jniits ol India, in his Famines and 
Land Assessments in India (1899, Kegan Paul, 
7/6) on the same lines asseifcs that lainiiies 
are due to the land jiolicv ol the tJovcrninent 
On Famines the liest books aie the Bejiorfs 
ol the Famine (Jommissions jaib. 1885, 1887 
1898 (Eyre and 8pot»woode) A good 
narrative ot the, last gixiat lamine of ]89l»-1909 
is to bo touiid in Vaiishaii Kash’s The Great 
Famine its causes (1900, Ijongmans, 0/-) On 
the earlier gicat Bengal Famine, Sir Bartle 
Frerc’s The Imvenduuj Bengal Famine, and 
how to prevent lutuic tammes in India, (1874, 
Murray, 5/-) is uselnl and suggestive Charles 
Blair’s Indian Famines in their Instoiical and 
linancial aspects (1874, BJackwood 5/-) contains 
good remarks oru preventive and mitigating 
measures. Loved^*8 Uistory and Economics 


of Indian Famines ( , 2/0) is a later 

book of the same kind For public works, 
Ibiilways, cfc , TUorutoii’s Indian Public 
Works (1875, Kcgari Paul, 5/-) MacGeorgc’s 
Jlays and Works in India (185)3, Constable, 14/-), 
Horace Bell's Jiadimy Poluifin India (1891,12/-), 
Dcakin’s Irriqated India (1893, Spon, 8/0) 
Buckler’s Irrigation Works of India Spon, 
42/-) Valentine Ball’s Coal Fields of India 
(new edition, 1914, (’alcutta ) Beiiort ot the 
Jrriqation Commission (1905, Eyie and Spotti- 
vvoodc ) 

Oil Finance the voik of tlie Straclicy 
Biotliers, Sir .lolm and Sii llich.ird, Finances 
and Pidjlic Works of India (1882, Kcgaii Paul, 
10/<») ih valuable us describing the system ot 
Indian linanec by persons who had intimate 
kiiov\ ledge and iiersoiuil cxjicriencc. Rejiurts 
ot the Indian CiiiTency Committee, 1893 and 
181*9, and ot the Koval Commission on the 
administiation ol the expeiiflituie ol India, 1900, 
eoiitain a vast ma^s ol iiselul material Indian 
Cnrrenru (1878, liongmaiis 2/.), by Biinning 
JMacKod, tieats ol the means ol intioduciiig 
a Cold Cunency in India, and ot extending 
Hanking and ]\ij'er tnnenev H .7 'rozci’s 
Hr dish tndiu and its Tiude (1902) gives a good 
view ol th(' tiade and surNcvs its guwtii during 
the latter hilt ot the luiK'tcenth niurv. Plot 
lees Sjiiitli’s studies in Indian Economies 
(1909, CoTisialih*, 3/U) and .ladiinalh Baikal’s 
Eionomiis of Jinhsh India (Itli ed 1017, Saikar 
anl Sons Calcutt.i) are good intiodiietlons to 
the nibject. The toimci is a senes ol leetiires 
di'IivTied by the authui loi tlic Bombay 
(-lovcinment. 

The Protected States.— M.illi on’s Natue 
States of India (J(S75, W M Allen, 18/.), gives 
an he-torKal sktiih ol tl»(‘ vaiious stale-. 
The aiithoi was tlien conneclid VMtli tlii' state 
ot Mvsoic as the gnaidiun ol it-* young ruler 
'(’he woiK ol anofliei ollioial wlio vv.is connectid 
with M’ sore as it'^ lb sidrnt at. Uie end ol his 
Jiidnin laieu, 8n \\ Lf>e-W.iiin i , Froteeleil 
States oJ India ed , 1919, Mai/iidian 10/-, 
1st ed , 1891, undei title “ Pioteited Piinces ot 
ln( la ” ) whilst giving what he call.-, an “Aeconnt 
Ol India undei Home Iliile ”, chiefly dn-cusscs 
the MUC'-tion ol the ]w>''jtion ol thi se st.ite.sin 
Illation to tile British CoveinriM'iit A Punjab 
ottidai. Sit Cliailes Tii]tj)er in lu.-. Our Indian. 
Protedorate (1893, Longman'-, It /-) similaily 
tnats ol the lelations l*rtw’ecn the Biitisli 
Coveinment .ind its l'\udatoiJes, but goe-- more 
into the past and Ini'- instinctive iliapters on 
indigenous home init* under the Malirattas, the 
Sikhs, the Mahornedans, (‘ti . 'riiis valuable work 
is now tliorougbly out ol print, but a good 
veiiiacular translation in Ciijaraii by A N. 
Biicii (1900 Kajkot) i.s available Sii Lcjiel 
(liiftin’s Punjab Chiefs (1805 'I’nibnei) and 
Kajas of the Jhiiijab (187(), 2ud ed 1873,Trubner, 
20/-) give 111 eonsiderable ditail the hi'-tory ol 
the priucijul Punjab states like Pati.ila, Kajiur- 
thala, Nabha, etc IMa^sy prejiared a new 
edition ol the loimer book (1889, Allahabad, 
Pioneir Pm^s) and completed it by another 
Chiefs and Families of Foie in the Punyab (1890, 
Allanabad, Pioneer Pre-s) and they give short 
notices ol all tlie ruling chiefs ol the Punjai). 
Alrcrlgii Mackay vilio was tutor to the llaja ol 
Batlam m Central India and Principal of 
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Hajkiuu.ir Collogo at Iudo’*e, wrote on the Chiefs i 
oj Central India ilS79) and on the.JN'rtti»e Chiefs \ 
and their States in J^77 (1878) Doth books 
are noteworthy AltchiHon’a TrenUes, Eiajaqe- 
ments and Sannds relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries (t.hd cd., 1893, 11 

voiuint's, Calcuttd. (^o^‘‘rn/uont Pre-ib, Ks 34) 

H tile ‘•tandard collection ot all the tiecitie<s 
with tliG Native reudntory State-.. The 


relations with the Nizam are investigated 
in H. (j. Brigg’s The Nizam (2 vols., ISfil, 
Qiiaritch, 28/-) and Hastings Fraser*e Om 
Faithful Ally the Nizam (1865, Smith Elder 18/-) 
The relations with the Gaekwar of Barod» 
are exhaustively treated in The Guicowar aiv' 
hut Relations with the British Government (1863 
Education Press, Bombay) by Col. B. Wallac< 
wlio was llesident at Baioda 


Stock Exchange. 


'J’iiere arc about 146 Sliaie and Stock Brokers 
1 11 Bombay* They can y on business in the ^ 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1899 tram the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association ' 
loiund to facilitate the negotiations and the! 
sale and purchase ot Joint Stock seciiritie? ] 
promoted throughout the Piesidency ol Bom- , 
bay. Their xiowcrs art' deUiied by rules and | 
legulations trained by the Boaid 01 Dnectors ■ 
and approved by the geneial body of Brokers 
The Board has the pov\ei to fix the rates m 
limes of cmergeiHies. It is comiioscd of Sir i 
Shapurji Bioacha (Chaiiiii.ui), Mi. Vurji\audas 1 
'rribhoNandas, Mr M.incekji J’estonji Bliiini(ha, 
Ml i) i) Iviiiiua Mr Na-eiwanji Pherozeshah { 
ICurani, Mr. Nauji ]\loti< hand, Mr Cliumlal , 
Veerchaiid, xMi Nanabhov 'I ullockchand, )\lr 
MaiieUal Jetliabliai, Ah Dnisha Bcjiiiiji and Ml ' 
Jthangir Bhikaji (Secidaiv) | 

At flist the admittance lec tor a broker was 1 
lls. 5 which was gradually raised to lls 7,000 ' 
The t<c for the Broker’s <ard has intrcascd ! 
and it ^vas leceiitlv sold bv public auction foi | 
Ks 21.800 The lulcs ot the Association were 
revised 111 October 1916 and tioin the New \e.ii 
the purchaser of shait-. has to pay the 
stamp and tiaiisfer fee instead of the scllci 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied lor recognition by tlie native Stock Ex- 1 
change. Business in Govciument Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Autliorised Securities is ■ 
carried on under tlic rules of the Bombay btock 1 
Exchange, but m the street outside the hall. j 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 1 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
m A polio 8ti ei t . The diiectoi s ot this ( \change | 
known us tluv Bombay Stock Exchange, Ltd., 1 
are Mr llaiiieswardas Bn la, llai Bahadur Sir 
Sarupchand llookamchaucl, Kt., Mi. Kastoorbhai 
M Nagarshett, Air. I'.itehchand llui>a. Mi. I 
Jyotendra. Alchta, Air Slueeram Jhoogun- ' 
vala, Air Lachhnandas i)aga, Bai Bahadur i 
Jamualal Bachhraj, Air Aliidanlal Chowd^, 
Air. W. T. Halai, Air N.iranji Dayal and JM&. j 
Surbhai G. Besai {ec-officio) 

Foi many years the Calcutta Share Alarket 
had its meeting place 111 various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 


ciation w'^as formed, a building was Icasui 
in New China Bazar Street now called Bo>al 
Exchange Place, a representative commitln 
was formed, and the existing trade custom^ 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con 
duct ot business. Admittance as a memtx 1 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 
B4 500. The market custom differs very mati 1 1 - 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchaum ^ 
since thcic are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passt I 
and sales oi securities arc eftected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another diffeieiut 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are uo “ Jobbers " 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelh I 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and an 
themselves Brokers as well os dealers, callin.r 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

Theic are about 150 members, besides outsid* 
brokers, tlie former consisting of Europc.in, 
Jewish, Marvvaii, and Bengalee firms, 'i'ln 
Alarwans predominate The volume of bum 
fide Investment business is comparati\el\ 

small and insufficient for the number of Broke rs 
The principal business transacted on On 

Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected witl) 
the shares fh Jute Mills. Coal Companu^, 
Tea Companies registered in India, Miscd- 

laneous industrial concerns (such as Pa pci 
Flour, Sugar). Bailway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter compriMHi; 
those ot Iiidustiial concerns and Trustee- 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal ami 
Port Trust Debeutuies. When spot ill- 

ative operations are being actively enga- 
ged in, whieii frequently take the form of 
forward contracts tor debvery in three moiitlu-’ 
time, the value of securities changing hamis 
may aggregate as much as a crore of Bup 
per month, but since the trade is not constant 
and one year difters very much from anotimi , 
It would be difficult to estimate what the aveiaii 
annual turn -over would amount to. 1 1*0 
I as.sociation has an honorary secretary and i“ 
not at present affiliated to the Bengal Chaiui ir 
of Commerce. 

There are two firms of Grokers in Madry*’ 


iB 190S tbe Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- j and a Stock Exchange is to be opened. 
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Acknowledgment of Debt ex. 


90 


Affidavit or Declaration . . 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement— 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 2 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a niaximum 
of lls. 10, a 1 for every Its. ]O,00i) 
or part. 

(e) If not otherwise provided for ..08 
» Appohdmenl in execution of a po^^er ..15 0 
Articlee of Association of Company . . 25 0 
Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. Wlierc the value does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, same duty as a Bond. 

In any other case . . ..Go 

JJill of Exchange or Promissory Note 
payable on demand , . . 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demaiul , 
but not more than one year after dau ^ r 
Bight— Not exc. Rs. 200, a. 3 ; ex Rs 
200, not exc Rs. 400, a (» ; exc Rs. 400, 
not exc. Rs. 600, a. 0 , exc Rs 600. not 
exc. Rb. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs 800, not c\e. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 , c\c. Rs. 1,000, not exc 
Rs. 1,200, R 1 a, 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs 1,600, R 1 a 8 ; exc. Rs 1,600, 
not exe. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2, a. 4 , exc Rs 
2,500, not exc, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a 8 , exe 
Rs. 6,000, not exc. Rs 7,500, Rs G a. 12 , 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs 10,000, Rs 0; 
exc Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 1.5,000, Rs. 
12 a. 8 ; exe Rs 15,000, not exc Rs, 
20,000, lls. 18 ; exc Ra 20,000, not exc 
I Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a 8 ; cxc. Rs 25,000, 
not exc, Rs 30,000, Rs 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part tiierepf, in excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 9. • 

Where payable at more than one year 
after date or sight, same duty as a 
Bond. Rs a 

Bill of Lading 0 4 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exc. Rs. 10 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Exc. Rs. 50, but not exc. Rs. 100 .08 

Dp to Rs, 1,000, every Rs. lOOor ijart 0 8 

For every Rs. 600 or part, beyond 
Rs. 1,000 2 8 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Seeunty 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs. ROOO, same duty as a , 

Bond. • 


In any other case.. 


0 1 
1 0 


Rs. H. 
..6 0 

Cancellation .... s n 

* * * * 9 

Shares other Document relating to 

Charier Party . , 

Cheqm 

Composition — Deed 10 o 

Conveyance, not bi'ing a 'riainOT — 

Not exceeding Rs 50 . . . ..08 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not cxccctlirig 
Rs 100 .. .. ..10 

For every Ra. 100 or itmt in excess of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 . . . . 1 0 

For every Rs 500, or part tliereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 .. .. 5 0 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it w'as chargeable iloi's not 
exceed 1 Rupee . . . 0 8 

In any other case . . . ..10 

Counterpart or Dupheate — If the duty 
with which the onginal instrument is 
chargeable does not exeeed one rupee 
— The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other cast* . . . . 1 o 

Dehrery Order 0 1 

E^iiry in aii> High Court ot an Ailxoeate 
or Vakil . .. . .500 0 

In the case of an Attomt'y .. ..250 0 

Instrument — Appientioesliip .. .. 5 0 

Divorce .. .. . 1 (' 

Other than Will, lecoiding an .idoption 
or coiifening or purporting to tonfei 
Authority to adopt .. . . lo o 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pie- 
niium IS paid, for h*ss than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whoh* amount ; not 
more than 3 years, Hame as Bond for 
avciage animal rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Coineyancc for coitii- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average auuiial rent reserved , for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
lor a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long , in pi'rpetuitv, same ns Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth 01 rents paid m respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance fer 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would lia\o been payable on tin* 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or (leh\ered. 
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Letter — Allotment of iiharcs . . . . 0 

Credit 0 

License 


Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 15 
If not so accompanied .. •; 

Notarial Act 

, , IIP purchase 

Note or Memo, inti»^''' 

Goods oxeec'ding in value 
Rs. 20 0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 


(ft) Of any Stock or marketable Seen- 
rity pxeeedinp: in value Us 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Us. 10, a 1 
for every iCs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 0 8 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Us 500 2 8 

In any other case .. .. .. 10 () 

Dissolution of 5 0 


If drawn In duplicate, for cacl» 
part — 

Halt the ab — 

Tn - * re-insurance by one Com- 
with another — J of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 

Power of Altortyey— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . . . 0 j 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act. 1882 . . . . ..0 8 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 10 


Policy Of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a , or i per cent, of 
amount insured 0 i 

In any other ease for Us 1,500 or part 
thereof . . 0 1 

(2) For time — For every Us 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc 6 months . . 0 2 

Exceeding 0 and not exceeding 12 
mouths . . . . ..04 


Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 5 0 

Autliorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act .. .. 10 o 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part — 
Half tlic above rates, for Sea and 
Tune. 

(3) Fire — When the sura insured does 


not exceed Rs 5,000 . . . . ..0 8 

In any other case 10 


In any other case, for each person 


authorised 1 (• 

Protest of BUI or Note 10 

Proxy . . . . . . ..01 

Beceipt for value exc. Us. 20 , . ..01 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a preiniura on any 
renewal of an original policy — One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Eaiiway accident, valid tor a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other casc—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount docs not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 3,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speei- 
JieaUv provided for — 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs 250 0 2 

For every sum insured exceeding 
Rs. 2.50 but not exceeding 

Rs. 500 0 4 

For every sum of Rs. 1,000 in 
excess of Rs. .500 , , ..00 


fieronveyavre of moitgaged proportv — 

(a) If fill* ponsidcralion for which the 
piopeitv was niort.gag(‘d does not 
< xeeed Rs 1,000 — ^the same diitv as 
a conveyance foi the amount of .siieh 
consideration as sot loith in tlie 
Ke( on\ ey-ince 

(ft) In any other case 10 0 

Itelea'te — that is to sav, any instrument 
whendiv a jieisoii ri-nonnees a cl.'iim 
upon anothiT jierson or against am 
siK>cifi(Ml pi opert y — 

(«) If till* amount or value of the claim 
docs not exceed Rs 1,000 — the same 
duty as a Rond foi such amoniit 
or value as set forth in the Jleli*ase 

(ft) In any other case .. .. .. 5 n 

Bespondentia Bond — Tlie same duty as a 
Bond for the amoii'nt of the loan 
s^citied 

Security Bond — (a) when the amount 
seiured docs not exceed Rs 1,000 — 
the same duty us a B(Uid for tlie 
uiiiount s^'enird. ^ 



ib) la any other case 

Settlement — The same duly as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or \alue 
ol the piopcrty — settled as set loith 
in such settlement 

lie mcaiion of Settlement —The same diilv 
as a Bond tor a sum equal to the amount 
Ol value of the property (omeiued as 
setlorth in the instrument ol ie\ocation 
but not exceeding tem iiipees 

Slmie-fvanant to tiearei issued undei the 
Indian ('ompaiiu's Act ■ — Om* and .i hall 
times the duty payable on a < oiivev am <> 
foi a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount ot tlie shaies siiei died in the 
v\ arrant. 

Shipping Order .. 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5 : — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 

Transfer of Shares — One-lialf of tlie 
duty payable on a Conveyance foi 
a consideration equal to the value ol 
the share. 


Jts. a. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
1 Bond, ]!d^rtgage-decd, or Policy of 
Insurance — ^If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 5— The duty with which 
such Bond, (fee., is chargeable. 

In any other case T) 0 

— Of any piop('itv undei the Adminis- 
t.ratoi Oeiiciars Act 1874. S('ction ol . 10 0 

- ol any tnisl. pioperly vMthout eon- 
sideiation lioin one liustee to another 
tiiistee Ol Horn a tiustet* to a benefi- 
ciaiy — hve lupees oi ‘’Uch sinallei 
ainoiini as may be ehaigeable ioi 
tiaiishu oi sImics 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trusty Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding . 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing . • . • » • ..100 

WarrarU for Goods 0 4 


Wireless Telegraphy. 

It'i.O 
. 6 0 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The annual report of the Indian Telegraph j 
Department for 1916-16 states that the number 
Of wireless stations in India and Burma Ins in- ' 
creased from 9 in 1910-11 to 19 m 1915-10 ' 
The number of messages dealt with in the latter | 
year by the nine coast stations was 83,719. ' 

Licences to Officers — The Goverament 
of India have decided that the granting of 
licences to military officers in respect of wireless 
telegraph apparatus used for experimental 
purposes shall be regulated by the fol- 
lowing general principles : (1) When an j 

officer conducts experiments in wireless tele- 1 
giaphy in his official capacity at the expense , 
of Government no licence is required, but only| 
executive permission, which may be given so; 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) W'hen an officer ranies on experiments! 
as a private mdi|fdual at his own expense, he 


must obtain a licence. If the approval of the 
military authorities is required to what he 
proposes to do, he should obtain such approval 
before the Director-General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, IS approached. The licence will then 
be submitted by the Dlmctor-Gencral, Posts 
and Telegraphs, lor the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
IS drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and u«»e wireless telegraphy 
apparatus or installations, experimental o.- 
otherwisc. Applications for such licences will 
be submitted through the Chief of the General 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
the apparatus showing (a) system it is proposed 
to employ, (f>) maximum range of slgnallinc 
with applicant's own receiving apparatus', (tO 
power (curient and voltage), (a) source or 
power. 
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ACHARIVAR, P Sir Rajagopali, K.CSI, 
(1020), C.I E Member of Madras Executive 
Council Eiuc • Madras University Entered 
ICS, 1888 Diwan of Cochin, 1806-1902 , 
Diwan of TravancDro, 1907-14 : Sccretarv to 
Oovorninont ot Madra'-, 11)1 1 Athlrns 
Madras 

ADVANI, Motiram SHO\VKrTlAM,l)l'^tllct JndRe 
Broach, birice 1917 h 12 Octo)>oi 1808 
Margaret AuncdcN, daugiilrr of the late llcv 
(diaries Voyscy Etitic The Allicrfc School 
and Presidcncv College, Calcutta Bsir- 
nstcr (Inner IV'mple). 1892 , Practised In 
Karachi, 1892-1904 , Assistant .liidgc, IIv- 
derabad, 1904 Acted as District Judge, 
Hyderabad, 1005 , l’(‘inianent District 
Judge, 1911. Served in 'Phana and Surat 
Address : Broach. 

AFSUKrUL-MULK, Afsu-ud-Dowl \ , Afslk 
JFNQ, MIRZA IVIAHOMED AlJ BE.5 , KHAN 
Bahadur, Nawap, Jaeut -Coll . KCIE 
(1908); CTE (1897); M VO, Hon. ADC 
to Nizam of Hydi'rabad, Conimandti, 
the Nizam’s Regular Forei*, 1910 , t Auranga- 
bad (Deccan) ; o s of late Mirza Vilayet Ah 
Beg Edur • Aurangabad. R'ssaldar, Il>- 
deiabad (Contingent ; Commander, Goleonda 
Brigade, since 1885; Hyderabad Imperial 
Service Troops, since 1893; (both of these 
he raised); Commander, Regular Troop-, 
since 1897 S ived in the Afghan War, 
1879-1880 , Blaek Mountain Expedition, 
1888, China Expedition, 19D0 , received 
title of Khan Bahadm and Atsui Jung, 
1884; and ot Atsiir Dowla, 1895, laised to 
Afsui-ul-Mulk, 1903 Hon Col , 20th 3>eceaii 
Horse; on Stall, Impeiial Service Cavaliy 
Brigade, Indian Exp ‘ditionary Force, Egyjit, 
1915. on Slaft, Indian (JuAalry CJoips and 
A DC. to Sir John French, France, 1915-16 
Addrt’ss Raluit Munzi 1 , Hyderabad (Deccan) 

AG A KHAN, Aoa Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
GCIE. (1902). GCSl (1911), KCIE 
(1808) , LL 1) , Hon. Curnb ; t 1875 , Brilliant 
Star of Zanzibai, 1900, 1st Class; has many 
ndigious foHoweis in East Atrica, Central 
Asia and India ; head of Ismail i IMahoiiu daus , 
granted rank and statU'< ot first class cliuf 
with salute of 11 guns m lecognitioii ot lo>al 
services during Europi an War Address 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AHMAD, J)R. Ziv Uppin, Piinfipal, MAO. 
Coll, Aligarh h 1878 Educ • Aligarh, 
Cambridge (MA), Gottingen ( Ph D) and 
Paris. Member ot Calcutta University 
Commn. Address : Aligarh. 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C I E (1912), Super- 
intending Engineer, Simla Imperial Circle. 
b. 8 December 1868. Edue. : Cooper’s hill 
m. Marion Drummond Stewart, Sister of 
Sir Harry Stewart, 11th Bart. Joined P W 
D., 1885. Retd , 1918. Re-employert by 
Government of India, April 1919. Pubh~ 
rflfh’oH;— Roorkoc treatise on waiei siipplj 
^pldrcss : The 81)iubbcry, Simla, 


AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, O.B.E 
(1918). Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon, b. 1886. m. Mabel, daughter of W. 
Lincolne of Ely, Cambs. Educ. : Manchestei 
Gr School; Switzerland and Manchester 
University. In business in China, 1907-12 
Spl. Commissioner to the Board Trade in 
(thina, 1914 , Sccretarv, Board of Trade 
Textile 1910. Secretary Empire Cotton 
Growing Committee, 1917. Publication 
‘ ‘ Notes fiom a frontier ” Address * McLeod 
House, Dalhousic Sq , C.ilcutta. 

AT VEB , Sir P. S Sivaswamy, K C S I (1915) , 
OSI (1912), CT i: (1908). Retd Member. 
Executive Connell, Madras b. 7 FebTuaT\ 
18(54. Educ • S J*. G Coll , Tanjorc ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras Vakil (1885) , Advo- 
cate Oeiicial, Madras, 1907-12, Member ot 
Executive Council, Madras. 1012-17 . Vici - 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1916-18 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, 
1918-19. Address * Sudharma, Edward El- 
liot’s Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

ALWAR, II H Raj Rajendra Sri Skwai 
Maharaja, i.t -Col Sir Jeisinghji Vfbren- 
PRA Deo, G C I E (1019) , KCIE (1911) . 
K C S I , Maharaja of Hon Lt -Col in a^m^ 
1915, b 1882, S’, father, 1892 Address 
The Palate, Alwar, Rajputana. 

ANDLRSOV, Earr OswVLD, CBE (1919) 
General Manager. Bullock Bros ik Co. Ltd , 
Rangoon, b 24 Jul> 1870 Educ * Alden- 
luim school, Heits Address : Rangoon 

ANDERSON, GEORGE, (' I E (1920), MA 
(Oxon ) b 15 Mav 1876, m to Gladys Alict 
Moron V Ediu. * Winchester College, Unnci 
sity College, Oxford Tiansvaal Education 
Department, 1902-1910 , Indian Educational 
Service ; Profissor of History, Elphinstoiu 
CoUege, Bombay ; Assistant Secretar^ 
Department ol Education, Government ot 
India ; Secretary, Calcutta University Com 
missioner 1918-19 Pubhcatiom • The E-\ 
punsion of Bnti&li India, Bntisli Admiriistro 
tions in India ' Short Histoiyofthe Jintish 
Emiarc Address ' Armadale, Simla. 

ANKlJKEll, Lt -Col Sir Appajirao Sahii. 
SlTOLK, K li E (1919), (’ r E (1913) , Mem- 
lierofthe Gwalior (h)veimnent in Depart 
meiitol Revenue and Agricnltun* since lOJe 
b 1874 Edue : Belgaon. Ptc Secretary 1" 
the Maharajah of Gwalior, 1897 m. tin 
youngest daughter of the late Maharajah 
Jijajirao Sahib Scindia of Gwahor. Address 
Gwalior. 

ANNANDALE, (THOMAS) NELSON, B.A 
(Oxon.), D Sc. (Edin.), F.L S. ; corresponding 
member of the Zoological Society of London. 
Director of the Zoological Survey of Indie 
1916; Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
and Secretary to the Trustees, 1906'10 
f. 8. of late Prof. Thomas Annandale. Educ 
Rugby; Edinburgh University; Balliol Co) 
lege, Oxford. Address. Iu4ian Muscum 
Calcutta, ( 
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ANSTEY, Percy Lewis, B. Sc. (Econ ); Lon- 
don, 1910; Prlntipal, Sydenham College of 
Commerce and I'k^nomfcB. b. 25 Feb. 1876. 
m. to Vera nee Powell rB. 8c. Econ. London). 
Edue.: Luisen Gymnasium, Berlin. Frlsted 
School; St. Paul's School; Unix'erslty of 
Vienna; london School of Economics 
and Political Science; Business , 1910-11; 
Lecturer In Econoirics, University of Shef- 
field, 1911-14 ; Hoad of Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Bristol, 1914 18; Principal, 
.Sydenham Colic ue. Bomba v. Publtr'^ttons : 

'Die abuse of the Psvchological Mettiod in 
Sociology ; A New Basis of Bating Adireit . 
Dongarsi Bond, Alalabar Hill, Bombay. 

ABCHBOLD, W. A. J., M.A., LLB.; Principal 
of the Government College, Dacca, 2nd s. 
of Alfred Jobson, late of Darlington, and 
nephew of late James Archbold Pears 
Archbold; late scholar and prizeman of 
Pcteihouse ; late Principal of the Mahomedan 
Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh. Address: 
Covernment College, Dacca. 

AIICOT, Prince or, Hon. Sir Ghulam Maho- 
med Ali Khan Bahadur, GCI.E (1917); 
KCI.E. (1909). h. 26 Feb. 1882; s, father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Naw-abs 
of the Earnatic. Educ.: Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative CJouncil, 1901-6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Coimcll (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) ot the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13 ; Member of the Madras Ijcgislative 
Council by nomination, 1916. President, 
Madras Pri'sideno Muslim League. Address ’ 
Amir 3Iahal, Madras. 

ABDEX-WOODi WiMiAM Henry Hfton, 
C I.E. (19131 ; M. A. (Oxon.), F.B.G.S. ; Hon. 
Fellow of Calcutta Universitv ; Principal 
of La Martiniere College, Calcutta, since 
1892; b. 27 Nov. 1858; e. s. of late lU v. J. 
Wood, M.A. (Oxon ), Highfleld, Wigan; m I 
1893, Mantarct Louisa, «, d, of E. E. Lowis, * 
lato B.C.S. Edur. : Manchester Grammar 
School: Christ Church, 0<ford Assistant | 
Master, Grantham Grammar ^k:hool, 188:i- . 
85; La Martiniere, Calcutta, 188.5-89; Princi- ' 
pal, Victoria College, Cooch Behar, 1889-92; • 
Prst President, Calcutta Universitv Teachers’ i 
Association, 1905; President" Anglo-Indian 
Association, 1913; Member, l^ngal Ix'gisla- ' 
Live Council, 1917. Address: 11. London 
Street, Calcutta. 

AK3IYTA0E, Major Vivian Bartley Green, , 
I.M.S ; Chev. of Legion of Honour (1916) ; , 
Order of White Eagle of Serbia (1917); 1st 
Resident Surgeon, Presidency General Hospi- 
tal, Calcutta, b 14 August 1882. Educ.: ^ 
Clifton College, London and Paris , Eden 
hospital, 1911-14. Served in France. Pubh- 
cations: Co-editor, 6th Ed. “Diseases 
and Management of Children in India, 

‘ •Labour room clinics and aids to midwifery.” 
Address : Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since ioi5, Bt. Bev 
Herbert Fakenham Pakbnham-Walsh, 
D.D (Dub.) ; h. Dublin, 22 Marrli 1871 ; 3rd , 
spn of late M.. itev, William RiK**nIiam 
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Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, and Clara .Tone 
Ridley ; wi. 1916, Clara Bidley, y. d. of Rev. 
F. C. _^yes. Educ.: CSiard Grammar 
School; Inrkenhead School; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Deacon , 1896 ; worked os a member 
of the Dublin University Brotherhood ; 
Chhota Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, 
S. P. C College, Trlchlnopolv, 1904-07; 
Head of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trlchlno- 
polv — mo\ed to Bangalore, 1907-14 ; Address : 
Shillong, As i^am 

ASTON, ARTHUR Henry So^thcotf, M.A. 
(Ovon ), Chief Presidiucy Magi->trate and 
Revenue Judge, Bomba> ; h, 4 July 1874: 
m to Lilian, d of the late Col. A. R. Savile. 
Educ * Harrow Sohool, Balliol College, 
0\fonl. Joined Lincolns Inn : called to 
the Bar: practised as a barrish^r, Bombay 
High Court, 1902 : Public Prosecutor in Sind, 
1906: Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
1906 Publicntions' .Toiiit Editor, Starlings 
Indian Criminal Ijiw (8th Edition). Ad^ 
dress: Esplanade Pollee Court, Bombay’. 

AYLING, Sir William Bock, Kt. (1915); 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, since 1912; h. SO August 1867; s. 
of Frederick William Ayling; m lR9i, Emma 
Annie Graham (d. 1912); Fdtu : We jTnouth 
College; Magdale^ne Colb'ge, Cambridge. 
Entered I C C/ , 1880. Addftss ’ Madras. 

AZIZ-UD-DIN, MUNSHI C I E , 1 909 ; C V.O. , 
1911 , Deputy CoiniiiHsionei , Berar ; Acting 
Hon. A D C to King G(*orge during Indian 
tour uhen 1‘rinee ot IN ales. Address : Berur. 

BABER SHUM SHERE .lUNG BAHADUR 
RANA, GEM'RtL Sir, KCIK, fHon.) 
er. 1916; Nepalese Army; 6. Katmandu, 
Nepal, 27 Jan. 1888; 2nd s. of Maharaja of 
Nepal; m 1903, Deva Vakta LakshmiDevi : 
Director-General Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; attached to the General Staff, 
Army Headquarters, India, as Inspictor- 
General of the Nepalese Contingents on Gene- 
ral Sonuce in India, 1915 Address : Shingha 
Durbar ana Bailor Mahal, Katmandu, Nepal. 

BABINGTON, CoL David Mbl\ilte, C.I.K . 
IPO"^; RGA.; SiipiTintendent of Cordite 
Factory, India; b 22 April 1863, m. I8t*8, 
Violet Mary, d. ot Col. Grceiistmet, H.E., 
AdAr^'ss : Cordite Factory, Aru\ani<adu. 

BAGCHI, SATisniANCRS B A , LLD , Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, Univt rsitv Law College, 
Calcutta ; b. Jan. 1832 , Educ : Santipur 
Municipal School ; Calcutta ; St. Tohn'.s 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge and 
Dublin; LLD., Trinity College, Dublin 
1907 ; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 ; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 191.5; called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address: Principal's 
Quarters, Darbiianga Buildings, University 
Law College, Calcutta. 

BAIO, Sir Abbas An, K.C.I.E , C.S.I., B.A., 
LL.D., late Statutory C.S. Joined the 
service 8 January 1882 as Dy. Edu- 
eatloual Inspector, Hindustani Schools, 
Bombay , employed In Janjira State, March 
1886 to March 1890; probr. under the native 
I civil service, rules, and .^sistont Collector, 
1st Apiil |8fK) , on sjK'Cial duty in the Juna- 
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gadh State, January to April 1893 ; offd. as 
4th Presidency Magic, Aprii 1893 : appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 1893 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh &tate, July 

1906 to 1910; Talukdari Scttlcmt, Officer, July 
1906, Member of Council of State for India, 
June 1910 ; C S.I., June 1912 ; LL.D., Glas. 
gow, 1012; Commissioner of Income-tax, 
1916-17 ; retired from Council of India, 
June, 1917 ; K.C.I.E. June, 1917. 

BAK.EWELL, The Honblk Justice Mr Ja- 
mes Herbebt, Judge’, High Court, Madras, 
h. 10 May, 1863 m Ada Beatrice Keeling 
Educ : Merchant Tailor’s School, Univer- 
sity College, London. Barrister (LincohiS 
Inn). 1886. Practised at Chancery Bar, 
Advocate, Madras, 1895. Publicatiom The 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act. Practice 
m suits on mortgage and for partition. Ad- 
dress . Woodstock, Nungumbaukum, Mad- 
ras. 

BALRA-MPUK, Maharaja Bahadur of, 
Sir Bhagwati Prasad Sikoh, K C.T K , 
Member of the Legislative Council of lh«‘ V P. 
of Agra and Oudli; Hon. Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Allahahad for life ; Chairman, 
Municipal Board, Balrampur; SjK'cial 
Magistrate ; b. 19th July 1879 , S 1893. 
Address: District Gonda, Oudh. 

BANATVALA, CoD. HORMASJBE Eduitee, 
C 8 1 , 1917 ; IMS, Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, since 1911; Membir of 
Council ot Chief Commissioner, Assam 
First Commission, 1884; military duty until 
1893; served Burma, 1886-89; Lusliai 

E. \peclition , 1882. A diress : Shillong , Assam , 

BANEBJEE, Surendranath, B.A. ; Editor of 
the “ Bengalee;” Professor of English Litera- 
ture, liipon College ;h. 10 Nov. 1848; m 
1867; Educ : Doveton College, Calcutta; 
University College, Loudon. Entered ICS, 
1871 ; left the service 1874 ; Professor ot 
English Literature, Metropolitan Institution 
of Calcutta, 1876; founded Indian Associ- 
ation, 1876 ; founded Ripon College Calcutta, 
1882; was twice President of th(' Indian 
National Congress ; for eight successive 
years a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council ; again elected 1913 ; Member of the 
Imperial iK^glslativc Council, 1913. Address; 
Bengalee Office, Calcutta. 

BANERTI, Albion Rajkumar, MA., I.C.S., 
C.r.B., 1912; b Bristol, 10 Oct 1871; m. 
1898, d. of Sir Krishna Gupta. Edur. : 
Calcutta University ; Balliol College, Oxford , 
M.A., 1892. Entered T.C S,, 1895 ; served as 
district officer in the Madras Presidency, 
Diwau to H. H. the Maharaja of Coclun, 

1907 14 ; reverted to British service, 1915 , 
Collector and District Magistrate, Cuddapah , 
services placed at the disposal of Government 
of India Foreign Department for emMloyment 
as Member ol the Fxecutive Council ot H. H. 
the Maliaraja ot Myborc, ^farch 19ir. Address. 
Bangalore. 

BARBER, Charles Alfred, Sc. D. (Cantab.), 

F. L.8., Sugar Cane Expert for India; b. 
Wynberg, South Africa, 1860 ; s, of Rev. Wm. 
Barber; m. Edith Leather, d. of Rev. G. R. 
Osborne; one s, one d, Educ,: Kingswood 


School, Bath ; Bonn University ; Cluist’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar). Demonstrator 
and Ijecturcr at University College, London 
and Cambridge University ; Superintendent 

I of Agriculture, Leeward Islands; Professor 
ot Botany, R.LE. College, Cooper's Hill , 
Government Botanist, Madras. Address : Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, S. India. 

BARIA, Maharawal Shri Ranjitsinhji 
Mansinhji, Raja of , b, 10 July 1886; one 
s. one d. Educ,: Rajkumar College, Rajkot , 
Abbotsholm School, IXjrbyshire ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. Hon. A. D. C. to 
Governor of Bombay, 1913 ; Address: Baria, 
Rewa Kanlha, Bombay. 

BARLOW, George Thomas, C.I.E., 1915, 

Chief Engineer and Secretary, Government, 
Irrigation Branch, U. P. , b 11 March, 
1865 8. of Rev. J. M. Barlow, Ew hurst 

Rectory, Guildford , w. 1891, A. S. Anthony , 
two s. two d. Educ.: Hailcybury: R.T.E., 
College. Appointed P. W. D., India, 1880 
Address : Allaliabad, U. P. 

BARNARDO, Lt-Col. FREDERICK Adolphus 
Fleming, M A , B Sc , M B , 1899 , F R C S . 
M R C P. (Edin ). V B E (1919). C 1 E 
Assistant Director of MedicJil S('r vices. Em- 
barkation Staff, Ikimbay, Indian Medical 
Service ; b. June 4, 1874 , m. to Violet Kath- 
leen Ann, 2nd daughter of the laix* Henry 
Teviot-Kerr, seventh son of the late Rev 
Lord Henry Frances Teviot-Kerr , Edui‘. 
Edinburgh University. S(‘rvcd with the Fife 
and Forfar Light Horse Imperial Yeomanry 
m South Africa, 1899-1902 , entered Indian. 
Medical Seryicc, 1902, Somaliland Compaign, 
1903-1904 PuUicatiom Many contribu- 
tions to Medical publications, and the follow - 
mg monographs — Surgical Shock Intc'stinal 
Stasta. The causation of the Onset of I^abor, 
etc Address * 9, Queen’s Road, Bombay 

BARNES, SIR George Stapylton, K.C.B. 
(1915), C.B. (1909) : Member of the Council of 
the Viceroy of India, since 1916 ; b. Umballa, 
India, 8 February, 1858; e.s. ot late George 
Carnac Barnes, C.B., formerly Foreign Secre- 
tary in India, and Margaret Diana, d. of late 
Major Henry Chetwynd-Stapylton , m, Sybil 
de Gournay, d, of late Charles Buxton, M.l’., 
of Foxwarren, Cobham, Surrey , two s, one 
d, Educ.: Etoiu University College, Oxfonl. 
Barr. Inner Temple, 1883 ; assisted the late 
Lord Russell of Killowen in his work at tlie 
bar, 1883-1893 ; Counsel to Board of Trade 
in Bankruptcy matters, 1880 , Official Receiver 
111 Companies Liquidation, 1893 ; Senior 
Official Receiver, 1896, Comptroller of tlic 
Companies Department of the Board of 
Trade, 1904-11 , Comptroller General ot the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
1911-13 , Second Secretary, Board of Trade, 
1913 ; Joint Permanent Secretary, 1915 ; 
Address : Simla and Delhi ; Foxholm, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

BARNES, Herbert Charles, CI.E (1919) 
Indian Ihvil Service, b. 30 May 1870. Edm ' 
Westminister School. Clmst Church, Oxford 
M.A. Address Silchar, Cachar. 

BARODA, H.H. MAHARAJA GAEKWAR SIR SaYAJI 
RAO III., G C S. I (1881) , G.C.I. E. (1919) 
6. 10 March, 1803; >/i. Ist , ^881, aiiiiuia 
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bai Afaiiarani : 2iul, 1885, Chimnabai Maha- • BEADON, Lt.-Col Henry Cecil, O.I.E. (1919) 
raiii II., C.l. , threes, one </. .* Maha- " " " t ao t.... 


raja's School, Baroda. Succeeded, 18' 
Invested with powers, 1881. Address : Baroda. 

BABRATT, Major-Gkneral William Cross, 
C.B., 1911; B.S.O. ; Indian Army ; Ooinmdg 
16th Indian Division , b, 2 June, 1862 , 3rd s. 
of late James J^rratt, of Hansloiie, Bucks, 
»». 1907, Katherine Mathildc Gokisinitli, 
formerly of Betton Hall, Market Drayton 
KdH(\ : Bedford Grammar Scliool. Enten-d 
Army 1883, Served Soudan Expedition, 
J885 , Zhob Valley Expedition, 1800 , Wazirih- , 
tan, 1894-95; East Africa, 1890, Djianda, ' 
1897-98, China, 1901, W. Frontier, India, ' 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs Expedition. Address. , 
I^ahorc Cantonment, 

BARRETT, Lieut.-Gkner\l Sir Arthur Ar- ^ 
NOLD,(190S)K.C.B.„K.(J.S.I.,(1915), K.C.V.O . j 


Deputy Commibhioner. Dellu. b 28 Nov; 
ember' 1869. m. 1st Marion A 2nd Dorothy 
A Brftwn, both being daughters of H. E. 
Brown of Barton Hall, S Devon. Bdnc * 
Chelh'nliam Military employ, 1890*95, since 
when in Civil employ in the Punjab, N. W, F. 
Province and Dellu. Address : Delhi. 

BEDI, SIR Baba Garbaksh Singh, Kt., Cr, 
1916, C.I.E., 1911; Hon. Extra Assistant 
Comnusaioner 111 the Punjab, Address : 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BEER BTKRAM SINGH, RajkumaR, HoN. 
Lt.-Col., C.l.E. , A. D. 0. to the Viceioy 
1906 , Orticer Commanding Sirinour Imperial 
Servne Sappers and Miners; also attached 
to 1st P.W.O. Sappers and Miners. Served in 
the Tirah expedition, 1897-98; Address; 
Sirmour State, Punjab. 


(1912) , <\B., (1903) , Commanding Northern , r* nr c imr, • T rm • 

Comi«and,.*.J. .lu»o 1857, .W. of i S' 

Sikkim; b. 31 October, 1870; e. surv. ». of 
Henrv Ikdl, J.C.S., and Anne, d. of George 
llumbcll, banker, of Donglas, Isle of Man; 
m. Casiiic Kerr.d. of David Fernie, shipowmer 
oi Waiicnsldc, Bluudellsands, Lancashire ; 
one H. one d, Edac.: Wincbestor; New 
College, Oxlord. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1891 , conducted exploratory Mission in 
Bhutan in 1904, and political mission to that 
country m 1910, concluding a treaty, by winch 
tlio ionngn relations ot Bhutan were placed 
under the British Goveniment , on political 
dnt\ in TilKit, Bhutan and Sikkim in 1904-0.5 
1906 and since 1908; was employed on the 
Tibet Conferenie b(‘tween Great Britain, 
China and Tilict, 1913-14. Pubhraiu s: 
Manual of Colloquial Tibetan ami otlier 
TilK‘tan works. Address : Gangtok, Sikkim. 
BELL, Colonel George James Hamilton, 
C.I.E., 1914 ; M.B.C.M., Edinburgh , I.M.S. , 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar 
and Orissa , b. 28 February, 1861 of Rolx'rt 
Jkdl, lulvocate , m. 1890, Violet Helen Mary. 
d. of Jxjstock Rcid Forlj< 3 S ; ono s. two d, 
Educ,: Edinburgh Academy and University, 
Address : Ranchi ^ ^ 

bell, Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson, K CM E. 
(1919) , C 1 E (J9I5) of Ch Commissioner of 
4s.sim6 19 June, 1867 Educ Edinburgh Aca* 
demv and Balhol (iollcge, Oxford vi Jeannm 
Arbuthnott, daughtir ot John C-ampliell 
Arbutlinott, C IE (ICS, Assam). En- 
tered the 1 C S and served in Rmgal, 1 . 
Bengal and Assam, and Assam. Address 
Shillong. 


ReV, Alfred Barrett, D.D. m. 1st., 1894, 
IMary (d. 1897), d. of James Have of Foviey, j 
Cornwall , 2nd 1907 Ella, d, of H. Lafone, 59 
Onslow Square, S. W. ; one d. Entered Arm\, 
1875 , Captain, 1886 , Major 1895 ; Lieut .-Col 
1901 , served Afghan War, 1879-1880 , Jnarch 
to Kandahar and battle of Kandahar, 
Hazara, 1888; 2nd Miranzai Expedition, 
1891 ; Hunza Nagar Expedition, 1891 , 
N. W. Frontier, India, 1908 , Bazar Valley 
Expedition , Mohinarid Exfiedition , Adjt. 
Genl. in India, 1909-12: Divisional Com- 
mander, Poona, 1912-14. Address . Rawal 
Pindi. , 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.l.E. (1911), j 
F.R.G.S. , District and Sessions Judge, , 
Punjab, since 1916, b. 22 lleccmlKjr, 1871 ,j 
s. of Col. W. Barron, B.S.(). , m. 1912, Ida | 
MaTy,«. t/.,of Col. R. M. Ewait ,one «. Educ. j 
Giainmar School and University, Aberdeen, 
Clare College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S., , 
18t>0 , (/liief Secretary, Punjab Government, : 
1912-16. Address . : Jiillundur, Punjab. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean AIarie , Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 , b. Losignan, 'Parlies, 
1849. Educ. St. Pc. Seminary. Bibhop ol 
'rnchlnopoly, 1890-1914. Address. Truhi- 
iiopoly, Madras l^rosjdeiicy. 


BASU, SIR Kailas Chundeb, Rai Bahadur, 

KT., cr. 1916, C.l.E., iOlO , Kaiser-i-Hind , 

1909, Fellow, Calcutta University, Vice- 
President, Indian Medical Congress , Fellow', 

R. Institute ot Public Health , Member, 

British Medical Association, MemlKT of the 

Corporation of Calcutta and Hon. Presidency , r, Tiw«niA\ 

Magistrate , 2nd a. of late Babu Madhusan , BEL!., Robert Duncan, C I.E. (1919)' Director 
-ij....,, . 1 flu Vo., afront fiftipiiftn. ! of Industrics, Bombay l*rc8idency and ton- 


Basn. Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta, j 
BEACHCROFT, HoN. Mr. Justice Charles i 
Porten; Puisne Judge, High Court,] 
Calcutta, since 1915; h. 13 March 1871, i 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroft, 
Bengal Civil Service ; wi. Ehzalx>th, d. of late i 
A. E. Ryles. Educ. : Rugby , Clare College, | 
Cambridge. Passed Indian Civil Service, j 
1890; Assistant Magistrate and Collect oi, | 


trollcr of Mnnitions, Bombay Circle. «i. 8 
aiay, 1878. Educ ' Hcriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, 
d of D. SjM'nec, Esq. Appointed, I.O.S. 
Bombay, 1902 Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, 1916-17, Controller, In- 
dustrial Intelligence, 1917-18. Controller, 
Oils and Paints, 1918-19. Address: C/o. 

Xt ■Hnmhn.V. 
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>JKNK, Jyr.-CoL. JloBriiT Abtuur EmvARD, ; 
O.I.E., 1004, r.Il.C)l,S. , Indian Army,' 

Ile»id(*nt at Jaipur, Eajputana, Bjpc<*1015; 1 
i». 4 Fel»ruar>’, 1867 ; c. «. oi late Charlca . 
Edward Beirn ; m. 1898, Edith Annie Fraacr, 
3rd d. of late »Iaj.-Gon. Neville Parker > 
(retired), Bengal Army; one a. one d. Educ, : 
Mercliant Taylors’ Sohool, Great Crosbj , 1 
Heidelberg GoU., Germany, R. M. C. Sandhurbt. ] 
Entered Army, 1887 ; Appointed to the 
Indian Political Department, 1895 ; AddrCbS 
Jaipur, Rajputatia. 

BENS5IGER, Rt. Rev. ALOYSirs3lARy. O.C.D., ' 
Bisiiop of Qiillon Hinte 1905 , b. Einsoedeln, 
SNvitzcrland, 1804. Educ.. Frankfort, 
jiruwselH; Downside. Game to India, 1890 , 
Bishop of Tabar, 1900 , Address Bisliop's 
House, Quilon. Madias. 

BESANT, Annie, President, Thcosophicai • 
Society ; author and lecturer on religious, I 
philosophical and sricntiflc subjects, b. 1> 
October, 1847 ; d. of William Page Wood 1 
and Emily, d. of .lames Morris ; m. 1867, ‘ 
Rev. Frank Besant (d. 1017), Vicar of Sibsey, . 
Lincolnshire; legally separated from him, . 
1873, one «. one d. Educ.: prhatoly in j 
England, Germany, France , Joined the ; 

' National Secular Society, 1874, worked in I 
the Free Thought and Radical Movements ' 
led by Charles Bradlaiigh, 3I.P., was co-editor ■ 
with him of the National Reformer. Memlx r 
of the London School Board , 1887-90. Joined 
t he Thcosophicai Society in 1889 ; lioeame a 
pupil of Mmc. Blavatsky , elected its J*resident ! 
in 1907. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu ■ 
College at Benares, 1904, the Central Hindu 1 
Girls’ School, Benares, is working to found 
the University of India. Address Adyar, , 
Aladras. 

BEVILLE, Lt.-Col. Francis (^ranmilf ; 
C.I.E,, 1908; Resident, (twahor, since 1914, ' 
b. 24 March, 1867 Lient N. Staffs. Regiment 
1886 ; Indian Staff Corps, 1888 , Captain, | 
Indian Army', 1897; Major, 19o4 ; Ll.-Col., ' 
1912; Acting Consul, Muscat, 1896; Consul, 
1896-97; Pohtkal Agent, Bundclkliund, ' 
1900-4, llhopawar, 1905-12. Address. 
Gwalior. 

BHABHA, Hormvsji Jkhangir h 27 June, ! 
1862. ?2diie, Elphiiistone College and in ' 
England, Senr Fellow, Elphinstonc College. • 
1874-76, Vice-Piincipal and Professor of ! 
Logic and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, ' 
1876; Principal Maharaja’s College, ^lysorc, 
1884. Edue • Secretary to Go\emmeut, 
Mysore, 1890, Inspector General, Education, 1 
Mysore, 1806-1909, Munir-ul-Taliin (Mysore), I 
1909. Address : 31, Pedder Road, Bombay 1 

BHAGWATI, Prasadh Singh, 3Iaharaja | 
Sir op BAiiRAMPUR, K.C.T.E., Or, 1906 ; 
s, 1896. Address: Gonda, Oudh, India. ' 

BHANDAREAR, SIR Ramkrishna Gopal, 
K.C.I.E. (1911) ; C.I.E. (1889) ; M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., Bombay and Edinbuigh ; Hon* 
Ph. D., Calcutta ; Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Deccan College, Poona, 1882-93 ; 
b. 1837 ; m. two «. one d. Educ, : Ratnaglrl 
Government English School ; Elidiinstone 
College, Bombay, 1847-68. Headmaster of 
High Schools, 1864-68; Professor of Sanskrit, 
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I'^lphiiistone College, Bombay, 1869-1881. 
Fellow, and for two y’ears Vico-Chancelloi 
of Bombay University; Fellow of Calcutta 
tTniVersity ; nominated to membership of 
Viceroy's Legislative Council in connection 
with Lord Carzon’s Educational Reforms. 
1903 ; Member of Bombay Legislative Council, 
1904-08 , a leader of Hindu social and religious 
reform movements ; Dakshina Fellow, 1859- 
64. Publicitiions : First and Second Books 
ol Sanskrit . Early History of the Deccan , 
Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ; article 
oil VaisnaMsm, Saivism and minor religious 
systems, in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research , edited BhaVabhuti’s Malati- 
3ladhaVa, and has written six reports on 
S.uiskrit MSS , philological and antiquarian 
articles and oshays in the Transactions of 
icarneil societies. Address: Poona. 

BHARATPUR, MAHARAJA OP, H. H. Sill 
3IAHARAJA BRAJBNDRA SAWAI EISHAN SiNGll 
Bahadur Juno ; 6 . 4 October, 1899 ; a. 
of Maharaja Ram Singh , m. sis. of H. H. the 
Raja of Faridkot. Educ. • Mavo College, 
Ajinore ; and Wellington. Address : Bharat- 
piir, Rajputana. 

BHATAWADEKAR, SIR Bhalchandra 
Krishna, Kt. (1900) ; J..M. , J.P. , aicdical 
Practitioner, Bombay, since 1885, b. 10 
Febniary, 1852 , s. of Krishna Shastri 
Bhatawadekar and Rakhmabai; m. SaVitri- 
bal; three «. two d. Educ.: Elphinstonc 
High School , Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Additional Memlier of Logislativo Council, 
1897-1899 ; Legislative Council 1901 ^Member 
of the Improvement Trust ; President of the 
Indian Temperance Association and of the 
Temperance Council; President of the 14tli 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1907 ; Syndic 
in Medicine, 1912-13. Address ' Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

BHAVKAGAR, H. IT. M\HARAJ\ SIR Bhav- 
SINHJI Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.f., Maharaja 
OP, b. 26 April, 1875 ; s. father (Sir Takhat- 
sinliji Jaswatsinhji, G.C.S.I.), 1890 ; vt, 

1905, H. 11. Maliaraiii Nandkuvciba, C.I., 
who died 1918, two s one d. Address. 
Biiavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL. H.ll. Naw'ab Sultan Jehan Begum, 
BEGUM OF C.I., et 1011 , G.C.S.I., cr. 1910, 
(LC.l.E., rr. 3904«j h. 9 July 1858, s. mothei 
(H. H. Nawab Shah Jchaii Begum, G.C.S.I., 
C.I.), 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed Ah Khan, 
tlm'c s. Eighth in lineal descent from the 
famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
ilynasty. Address: Bhopal, Central India. 

BIIORE, Joseph William, BA. (Bombay) 
b. 6 Apiil 1879 m. to Margaret Wilkie 
Stott, MB., CIiB., (St. Andrews). Educ.. 
at Dcccan College, Poona ; University 
College, London ; Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, Assistant Collector; Under-Secre- 
tary to the Madras Government; Dewan of 
Co^in. Address * Trichur, Cochin State. 
BIKANER, Maharaja op, Col. H, H. Raj- 
Rajeshwab Narendra Sriromani Sri Sib, 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 , 
G.O.I.E., cr. 1907, K.(3.S.I., rr. 1904; K.O.I.E . 
cr. 1901 ; A. D. C.; Hon. LL.D., (jambridge , 
b. 3 October 1880 ; succeeded 18fi»; ; two sons, 
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()ju» </. lnvo^*(>l with lull ruling po\\er8, ' 
1 898 , granted Hon. Commission of IVLijor - 
111 the British Army, 1900, and attached to 
2nd Bengal Lancers; served with Biitlah ' 
Army in China in command of Bikaner Camel 
Corps, 1901 ; served European war, 1914-15 , I 
a representative of India at Imperial War j 
Conference, 1917 and at the Peace Con- 
ference , Freeman of City of London. 
Address : Bikaner, llajputann. 

BfLGRAMI, SVKD Hossain, Naw\u, Imadul 
Mulk, Buiaditr, C.S.1,, 1908, h. tiya, 18 
October, 184 1 , «. of Syod Zamnddm llossaiu ' 
Khan Bahadur of the Um oveiuiited CiviI 
Service, Bengal, Isl , 18(>4, win* died 
1897, v\. 2nd, Edith lioardiriaii, I.S.A., 
(Loud.), M.l). : foiii h. one d. Edttr. * l*rcsi- 
deiiev College, Calcutta. Piolessorol Arabic, 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1806-7:1 ; Private 
Soeretarv to H. E. Sir Salar Jung till his . 
death ; Private Secretary to II. H. 1 he Nizam , 
Director of Public Instruction ol II. II. the ' 
Nizam’s Dominions; Member of the Legis- j 
lativo Council, Member ol the XTniversities I 
(^/ommission, 1901-2; retired 1907 ; Membiu of : 
Council of Secretary of State for India, 1907-09, ; 
Publicat ions ; Life of Sir Salar Jung ; liectures i 
and addresses; (in collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Iliglmess ilie 
Nizam’s Dominions, 2 Vols. Club United 
Service, Secunderabad. 

BILIMORIA, ARi)\bHlR Jamsetjue , Dnic- 
tor, Tata Sons I Jd b 18 Septenii>cr 1804 
Edtir • Chandaniiadv High Scliool and 
lUphinstone College, BornbaN Join(‘d Messrs 
Tata, in 1884 Address * Taj Mahal Hotel, 
Bombay. 

BINGLEY, Major-general Alfred TTors- 
FORD, C.B., 1915, C.T.E., 3909, h. 28 Ma\ 
3865. s.ol late Peregnue Tavlor Uinglev , 
m. 1893, Mabel, e. d. ol late Col. (J. A. WaN, 
C.B.,; one d, Educ. j\(‘nsiiigton Seiiool 
31.M.G., Sandhurst. Lieut. i.em!>ter Begimeiit, 
1885; Captain, Indian Anin, 1896, Deput\ 
Adjutant -General, Headijuarteis Staff, India, 
1914 ; Sec, Army Department , Government 
ol India, 1916, served in Burma, 1891-92, 
.and in China, 3900 Gold :Medal United 
Services Institution ol India, 1890 Puhh- 
iHtions' Series ol Handbooks on the Classivs 
recruited in the Indun Army. Addiess 
Simla. 

BINNING, Sir Arthfr Willmm, Kt., (191 (>) 
Merchant in Eangoon , h. 5 August 1861 , 
s. of Robert Binning, Glasgow, unman led. 
Educ: Glasgow’ Acadeiii}. Rangoon, 

Burma. 

BTRKETT, bIR THu>I\« Wiliiam, Ki . 1918 
Mcrcliant, Killick Nixon A’ C’o , Bombay and 
CJalcutta. b. 11 March 1871 ; w. to Dorothy 
Nina Forbes. Educ. • Cheltenham College, 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber ol Commeicc, 
1915-16; Aduitional Member, Bombay 
Governor’s Council, 1914 ; Additional Member, 
Vieeroy s Council, 191--lfi. Sherid of Bombay, 
1917. Aiir^ss Pali Hill.Baiidra, Bombay. 

BTRLEY, Leonard, C.I.E., 1914; Revenue 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, since 
1915 ; 6. 30 May 1875 ; <f. of late Arthur 
Birley ; w. 1908 Jessie Craig, d. of late Maxwel 
Smith, Hursfcgpur, Tirhoot, India; one s. 
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one d. Educ. Ujipingham; New* ColJeg(', 
Oxlord. Entered I.C.S., 1897 , Joint Magis- 
fiatc a«d Dcput\ Collector, 1907; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1911, Club . United Service, 
Calcutta. 

BLACK, Brig -General Walter Clarence, 

C I.E (1919) , Mil. Secretary to the 
0 -m-C since October, 1919. b 29 January 
1867 Educ • Epsom College and R M C , 
Sandhurst m Miss Hope Gordon Anderson, 
DeibyMiiK Regiimmt, 1888 'Pransferred 
to Indian Arm\,1890 f'ominanded Defended 
Paitol Madia,. 1917-18 Cmndt tlrst, Indian 
Cadtd College' AdUiess Vrmy Heal Qiiai- 
ttr^, India 

BliAIR. Andrew Jwirs Fraser, Statesman 
Editoiial staif. Calculi. a. Founded tlie 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912 , 
late Kditoi and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, 'I'lic JCmpiro Gazetti* 
(d.ailv and weekly new'spapers piildislied iii 
Calcutta), b. Dingwall, Ross-shlrc, 30 Sej)- 
tomlK'r, 1872, v.s. oi late Andrew’ Blau, 
Rcetor, Dingwall Burgh Sthool, and Mary 
Ann Campbill, d. ol lat«‘ 'riiomas Duff, Glas- 
gow, m. 1909, Constance, e.d. ot Tlioinns 
Jbbotsou ono.s. one d. Educ. * Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, sinec 1890, 
Address 6, Cliow’nnghce, Cahutta. 

BLENKINSOP. Brig.-General Layton John 
l).S.O., 1898. FR.G S. , Directoi, Vetcriimn 
SciVices in India , b. 27 .luiie 1862 , 3rd 
soil ol lacut.-Colonel William Blenkiiihoi* 
and Ehzaiieth, d oi Wiliiam Saudloid , 
in. 190.5, 3 thel Aliie, d. oi John Weils, 3.1’., 
IVootli Ferry 3 louse, Goole, Educ. Kmu' 
Sidiool, Canterlairv , Royal VetenuaiN 
College, Loudon. Entered A. Y. Department, 
1883; Punjab Government and I’rotesior, 
Lalmre Veterinary Colh'ge, 1891-9i, s\.()., 
l«n British Troo])s Somlan EMX’dition 1898, 
Senior Vet eriiury llieor in EgMit, 3S'»o.99, 
scrNcd South Afrn .< J899-1902 and 8.\ G., 
JbMnoimib in Sontli Aliicato Deccinlwu 1902 
Address Armv Jlcadfjiiartcis, India, ('lub 
Junior United S('rvue. 

BLENKIXSOPP, l^DWARD Roiiert Kaae, 
C.I.E. (1913), b 1.') 3rav 3871, .s. ot Col. 
Blenkiii*^o])p , m. Moieiice J'Mitli, rf. ot late 
Sii Stanley lMna\ K.C.S.L, three s. Edur. 
,St. Paul’s S( hoot , CJinst s College, Cambridge. 
Eiiteml I.C.S., 3890. Settlement Offlcei , 
1897, Dcpu(\ Couumssioiier, 1902 , Kaiscr-i- 
Hind Medal, 19(»3 , Commissioner of Excise, 
3906. t'hiet Secret ar\ to Cliiol Coinnussioiier, 
1912-1 J. Address Nagpur, C 3*. 

BOLTON, Horatio Norw\n C T.E 1916, 
Deputy Commis' 'oner, N XV Frontier Pro- 
vince , since 1912, h. 1 Ff b l^^T.X, w 1911, Eth«‘l 
Frances, d or laW Captain .L C. H. Mansfield 
Casth* Wrav, Co Donegal, Educ : Rossali, 
(Corpus Chiisti Ckillcgc, Oxlord (B A.). Entei- 
od ICS, 1897, Deputy Commissioner, Dera 
Ismail Khan, 1904 ; Kohat, 1909; Sessions 
Judge, Pcshaw’nr, 1910-11 ; Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chltral, 1911-12 Address: 
Peshawar. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of, since 1908; Rt Rev. 
Edwin Jame'’ Palv.fr : o s oi late Archdea- 
con Palmer of Oxford, and ncjibew of 1st Joinl 
ScH'ornc : m. 1912, Haze*!, y d. of Col. F.. 
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H JraiiniiiK-LLC, Uitjhton Manor, Alrosiord. 
Kduc : Winchester and Balliol Coll., Oxford 
Ordamed, 1896; Fellow, Balliol C!oll(f{;c, 1891 ; 
Tutor, 1893; Chaplain, 1896; Examining 
Chaplatii to Bishop ol Houthwell, 1899-1 90 1, 
to Bishop of Kochester 1901-05 : to Bishop 
ot Southwark, 1905-08. AdiJreas . Bishop’s 
Lodg«, Malabar Hill, Bomtav. 

BOHANQUET, Sir Oswald Vivian, K O S T , 
1910, OIK, 1910, OST. 1914, Agent 
to (iovonior-ticneriil, (Vutrnl India, since 
1911 h r> April 1860; m. 1886 A1 Vs 
(/. of Admiral Deminan JUdHC : <’lilt.on 
College , New ColUige, Oxford Toined Indian 
Civil Service, 1887 ; Indian Political Dejiart- 
ment, 1890 ; served in Hyderabad and 
Jlajpiitana; acting Under-Secietarv to Covt 
ot India Foreign Dept, 1895 to 1898. 
Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1899; Ibsident 
at Indore 1903 , Residtmt at Barwla , 1909 ; 
siioeial dntv', Foreign Dept., 1911 13 
Addr^-ss * Indoie. 

BOSE, Sir Bii’in Krishna, KCIE (1920); 
Kt rr 1907, CJE, 1898 , M A , Oovem- 
inent Advocate in the Central ITovmees , 
b. 1857. Addreh^ Nagpur P. 

BOSE, Sill .lAQADis Chandra Kt. er. 1017, 
CIK 1903, CSI. 1911, MA. (Cantab), 
D Se (Jjond); Proh'ssor Enicritus of the 
Pie'-ubney Colh g<‘, Calcutta; Founder Dirt c- 
tor ot Bos(‘ llesearch Institute ; b. 30 Nov 
1858, Kduc * Calcutta, Christ’s College, 
(lainl)ridge , Delt*gate to International Scienti- 
lle Coiigiess, Pans, 1900, sdentitlc member 
of di Imitation to Ihirope and America, J907 
and 1914 Published numerous books on 
the physiology ol plants. Addrebs Bose 
Institute, Calcutta. 

BOLIJINE, Sir Alfrfd Gums, K.CTE rr. 
1913 ; C.I E , 1908 , F.R S , F L.S.. C M.Z S , 
Director of the Indian Institute ot Science, 
Bangalore; b. Lowestoft, 8 Aug 1859; m. 
Emily Tree Glashier, 1888 ; Ednc. : Univer- 
sity College, School : Royal School of Mines 
University College, London D Sc, Ijondoii * 
Fellow of Univeisity College, London; Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Arts in the University of 
Madras. Assistant to E. Ray Lankestar, 
1879-85; appoint! d to Madras, 1885: Regis- 
trar of the Univ. of Madras, 1891-1899 ; 
Director ot Public Instruction, Madras, 
Commissioner for Government Examina- 
tions and Additional Mi’inbcr of the Council 
ol Fort St. George, 1903-14. Address * 
}I(‘bbal, Bangalore. 

BRADSHAW, William John, CIE (1919); 
Managing Director, Messrs Walter Locke & 
(lo , (*alfutta. b 20 June 1864, Educ . 
Birmmgliani. m. Salome, d of A C. Blake, 
ol Nailsworth. Address . 4 Esplanade Road, 
Calcutta. 

BRAY, Denys de Satjmarez, C.B.E , 1919, 
CIE, 1917, ICS; BA.. Dep Sec. to 
Government of India Foreign and Political 
Dept ; Assist to Agent to Governor- General 
m Baluchistan since 1912 Educ . Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton , Balliol College, Oxford. 
Entered I.CS, 1898; Census Superin- 
tendent, Baluchistan, 1910. Address : Quetta, 
Baluchistan. 


BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh. Kt , cr. 1917, 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbiithnot & Co., 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce , 
M(‘mber of Imperial L'^gislative Council , 
Controller of Contracts, Arm> Headquarters. 
b. 15 Apr 1874; m. 1012, Constance, d. ol 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt Educ.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address * 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 

BROACH A, Sir Shapfr.ti, Kt. b at Broach, 
1846 ; Mill-owner and Agent, J»artner in 
1'iilloekehaiid and Shapurji, Brokeis. Shcritf 
of Bombay, 1911. Member of the R. Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency, 1913. 
A dHtinguishod philanthropist. Address 
Bonibav . 

BROWN, PERry, A.RCA 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1809, Principal, Govern-, 
ment School ot Art, Calcutta, since 3909; h 
Birmingham. 1872 ; m 1908, d. of Lt -Col. Sir 
Adelb(‘rt Talbot, E C.I.E ; Educ.: Edward 
VI. Grammar School and School of Ait, 
Birmingham. Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, Lahore, 1899-1909 ; on 
deputation, Assistant Director Art Exhibi- 
tion, Dcdhl Durbar, 1902-03; ofneer-In-chnrge, 
Art St'ctlon and Trustee, Indian Museum, 1019 
Address. 28, CliowTinghee, Calcutta 

BUCIT4NAN WALTER TIMES, C.I.E. 1913, 
MD , Jit -Col , Indian Medical Service, 
Fditor ot th(' Indian Medical Garotte, Calcutta 
Kiiiee 1899, Inspector-General ol Prisons, 
Iv'iigal ITcsldencv, since 1902 ; b. liOudon 
derry, 12 Nov. 1861 ; m I illan Fditb (d. 
d Ot late b’ Simpson PjTiie ; Edw ' . FoyI» 
CoIleg(', liondondcrry ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vienna. Entered I.M.S., 1887; took pait 
111 Hazara Exjiedibion, 1888 i.ushai Ex- 
pedition, 1890 : Manipur Field Force, 1891 
(medal and claspt ; entered Civil Medical 
employ, Bengal, 1892 ; Civil Surgeon, Bengal , 
Superintendent, Central Jails, Bhagalpur and 
Alipur. Address: The Bengal ^cretanat, 
Calcutta. 

BUCK. Edward .Torn, O B E. (1918) ; CBE 
(1918), Reutt'i s Agent with Government ol 
India and Director, Associated Press ot 
India , Vic(‘-Clirm Alllanc!' Bank of Simla 
b 1862, m Annie Margaret d. of General 
Sir A Jennies, Educ . Hiirstpierpoliit 
Was in biisinm 111 Australia Assistant and 
Joint Secretary, Countess of Duffenn’s Fund 
for 28 years. Honorary Secretary, Executiv< 
Committee, “Our day” in India, 1917-18 
Publication. ‘ * Simla, past and present ’ 
Address Northbank, Simla. 

BUNBI’RV, Ma-jor-General William Edwin 

C. B. 1911; GOC. 2nd (Rawal Pindl) Divi- 
sion, since 1916; h. CJonfcrt, 5 April 1868; s 
of late Bishop of Limerick; m, 1893, Eva 
Mary, d. of Francis Gate, Chelh-rbam. Educ * 
St. Cvilumba’s College, Rathfarham. Entered 
Army 1878 ; Col. 1908 ; passed Staff College , 

D. A G. Northern Army India, 1008; served 
Afghan W^ar, 1880 (medal); Mahsud-Waziree 
Expedition. 1881 ; harai Expedition, 1892, 
Chitral, 1895 (despatches, medal and cla«p) 
Woziristan, 1901, 1902 (despatches, clasp), 
Commanded Kohat Brigade, May to ^ov 
1912; Qiiartermaster-GeneraL in India, 1912- 
16 Aifdrws: Rawal PIndi.* 
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BUNDI, IT. H. ]\Uharao Raja, Sir Raghu 
S iNGHJi Bahadur, U (?.S 1 , 1911) ; K O.s 1 , 
cr 1897, GOI.B cr 1900, (U? V O cr 
1911, h 1888 (S’. 1889. Ad(hesf> . iUituli, 
Ilajputana. 

BURDEN, Lt-Col Henry, 0 1. E. 1011, 
ERCS.jlMS , Rrhidoncy Surgeon, Nepjil, 
b l!6 April 1867 , unmarric d Jidur home 
E'ltercd St ThomaK Hospital, London, 1886, 
entered Indian Medical Serviee, lH94,seivtd 
3leli(‘f of Uhitral (medal and el.l'^l)) North- 
West Frontier, 1897-98 (two claspv) 

Ne]>al 

BURDWAN, Hon Sir Bijay Chand Mahtid* 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur oi*, KCSl. 
cr 1911 ; K C 1 E , cr. 1909 , T O M , cr 1009, 

V R G S , F R S A , F 11 C 1 , F N B A , 
M R A S , h 19 Oct 1881 , a Mt^mbei of 3rd 
class in Civil Division ot Indian Older of M('iit 
lor eonspieuoiis courage displaved ])y Inin in 
the Overtown Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov 1<)08 , 
adopte d by late Maharajadhiraja and suc- 
ceeded, 1887, being installed in indejM'nde'iit 
charge oi zanmidari , 1903 , m 1897 Radimrani 
(L.idy Mahtab) ot Latiorc , a Ah'inbe'r ol 
Imiierial Le'gi-lative* Council 1909-12, Beiig.il 
3^‘gislative Cknincil since* 1907 , Triisti'c ot 
the Indian Museum, 1 908 , TrusG e ol the 
Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914 
Heir Maharajadhiraja Kurnai Uday Chand 
INTalitub, b 14 July 1905 Address The 
Palace, Burdwan , Bijay Manzil, Aliinirt 
Calcutta 

BURN, Richard, C8T, 1917, Magistrate and 
(Collector, United J*rovincos, since 1918, b 
LiviriKDol, 1 Feb 1871 ; m. 1899, Grace 
liene Cargill , Hduc Liveipool Institute , 
Christ Church, Oxtord Enteii d Indian 
Civil Service, U P, 1891, 8 uim rintendeiit. 
Census, and subse(|ucntly Gazitttcr, IIKK), 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer ot India, 1905. 
Address: Allahabad 

BURNHAM, JOHN CHARLES, C H T 1 9U , F 1 C , 

F C S , Manager and Chemist, Coiditc* Factor> , 
Aruvankadu Educ : Victoria UniveiNitA, 
Manchester; served on Sir F Abels’ special 
committee on explosives, 1888-91 , Chciiiist, 
Experimental Cordite Factory. Kirkcc, 1894 
Address Cordite Factory, Aiiivankadu 

BUTLER, SIR (Spencer) Harcourt, KCST 
cr 1911 , C S I., 1900 , C-J E , 1901 , ICS, 
Lieut -Governor ot TJ P ot Agra and Oudb, 
since 1917 ; b 1 Aug 1869 , m 1894, Florence 
d of F Nelson Wright ; Ednc Harrow , 
TUllioI College, Oxford SerAcd as Secntarv 
to Famine Commission: Financial Scditarv 
to Government; Director of Agiicultnre i 
Judicial Secretary to Government . DeputA 
Commissioner, Lucknow; Foreign Seiietarv 
to the Government ot India, late !Menihci of 
the Executive Council ot the Governor-General. 
Lieut.-Governor ot Burma, 1915 -17 Address 
Lieutenaut-Governor’s Camp, United Pro- 
vinces 

BUTTERWORTH Alan, CST 1915, Chief 
Secretary, Government ol Madras, since 1914 , 
0£Bciating 1st member, Board ot Bi*\enue, 
1917 m 1897, Alice Erk^liie, d of Maj -Gen 
George Coiclough, B IT A , Educ Elir.i- 
beth College, Guorn>-c>, Wien’s* Balliol Col- 
lege. OxlQj^. Eiiterid l.CS. 188J , seived i 


in India, ^ 7^7 

In various executive, judicial and adbiiiils- 
trative capacities iii the Madras Piesidi'iicy , 
also ^erved in a judicial capacitv in the 
BoiiiDay Prcsid(*iicy and the Central ProAinecs. 
Address St*crctariat , Madias. 

CADELL, Patrick JUmnuT, C S I , 1919 , 

C 1 E., 19L‘> . Indian Ci\U SorMcc , 

b 6 May 1871 , Edm Edinburgh 
Acadcnis , llaileAiuin , ILillioI College, 
Ovtoid Mcmbei of Oxtoid Univci- 
sity Football NV 1890-91 , sriected to play 
for South of England , S(*ivice in India since 
. sened iii Bombay Presidency and in 
Calcutta ; Licutcnant-Colonrl Conimaudiug 
15th Bombay Battalion, Indian Dcfcnc 
Fonc, Chief Seeretarv, Govt, of Bombay. 
Commissioner in Smd Addiess GoAermiK'iit 
Hou-e, Karachi. 

CALCUTT\, bisiiop oE Bt Rev Foss West- 
COTT. 1)1) h 21 Octobi'i 18(»! H of tin 
Rt B<a Ji r Wtstcott (late Bislnm of 
JUiibam) Educ Ch(‘lti'nh.iiii .iml Pi'tei- 
liouse, Cambridge* .Joined tin* S P (• 
Mission, Ca\\n|)oi(‘ 1889 Bisho)) ol Chota 

Nagpoie, Ii)0r> Bisb(»p of (’.ilditbi and 
M(*tiopolitan in Jndi.i, 1910 Addics<i . 
Calcutta 

CXLNAN. Denis cue (19J9), It'S, 
tJoinmissioiKT ot a diA'-iou m tin* V I* '» 
14 Ma\ 1865 Educ St St.uiislau’s College, 
Tullamore and Queen’s College, Caiiilindgi*, 
trt Florence, d ot J) N Beid, Ik'har. Has 
held charge* of the Agr'. Meciut, Kiiinaun, 
Allahabad, (Jorakbpiir, I'v/.abad and Jliunsi 
diAUsions EubUcutwm — Manual of famine 
ndmmistration, U l‘ Reed Kaiscr-i-IIuid 
ATcdal, first class, 1001 

CAMPBELL, Lii'iTT -G eneral Sir Frederick, 
K C B , (r 191() C B , D S () (Commanding 
1st (IVshaAAai) Division , h 25 F('l> 1860, 
m 1886. Eb'anoi Martlia.f/ ot lab* J. Cannon, 
Educ Wellington Colh'ge* Lieut Royal 
Aat and Wigton Militia, 1877-78 , serA'cd W'lth 
H M 40th Foot, 1879-82, QO Corps ot 
Guides, 1882-18‘)9. A A (J Army Head- 
quarters India, 1906-08, commanded a 
Brigade, 1908-15 , Ha/ara Expedition, 1888, 
Chitral Relief Force, 189.5, Noith-West 
Frontier, India , 1897-08, Malakand operations 
in Baj.iurand the Mamiind ConntrA", Utman- 
klnjl I’auier Tibet, 1903-04, Colonel 
40th Pathans, 1911 , North- W(*st Frontier, 
India , 1016, oiieratieuis in the Molirnand , S\v at 
and Bum r countries Address. Peshawar, 
N W F P 

CABEV, Bertram Sai -'M are/., CSl, 1914, 
1’ I E 1803, A D , Commissione 1 oj al)is- 
f I let, Burma ‘-nice 1909, b. 1804 , m Mary 
e d ol late I J) Che*piuell Educ Bedford 
(bammar Se*hejol , aiepointed to Burma I’olice , 
1886, to tlie* Burma Commission, 1887, 
Politieal Otlicer in Chin Hills, 1889-95, 
De*put\ (’ommissioiuT, 1900. Address Ban 
goon, Biiima 

CARMICHAEL, SiR George, EC ST 
J919, (5 81 1913, Ale'mber of E\e - 

fiitiAe Council, Bomhav h 2.5 Arare*fi 
1806, trt MarA Gertiudi', d of C 'I' Glovei 
sliiiHivviici , \l)(rdee'ii, Ediir Giammai 
School aiul Unive'rsitv Ab ieLtn, Ballieil 
ColKge, O.\ioid Joimd 1 C.S Bombay, I8b0, 
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Assistant Commigsioncr and Deputy Ctommis- 
ftioner, Burma, 1889-94 ; Assistant Collector 
and Collector, Bombay, 1894-1909; Officiat- 
ing Commissioner, Central Division, 1909. 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CARTER, Frank Willington, C.I.E. 1915; 
C.B.E., 1918 ; Director of Turner, Morrison & 
Company. Limited, Calcutta; h. 16 Jan. 
1865 , w. Mary widow of Commander Charles 
Collins c, d, of Rev. Dacrcs Oliver. Ednc. 
Cheltenham College, Articled to land agents 
in England and after farmed in Texas and 
California* joined the Basutoland PWicc 
in South Africa and came to India in 1891 : 
joined the firm of Turner, IMorrison A* Co. 
in that year. Address 6 Lyons Range or 7 
Pretoria Street, Calcutta. 

CAUMOXT, Rt Rev. Mor Fortunatus 
Henry, D D , O S.F C ; Ist R C Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913, b Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.: Tours. Took his vows, 1890; priest 
1896; joined Mission of Rajputana, 1897; 
IVIilitary Chaplain of Necmuch, 1900, and ol 
JkDiow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of tlie same 
Mission, 1903 Address. Bishop’s House. 
Ajmer. 

CHAMNEY, Lt-Col Henry, CMC. 1900, 
Principal, Police Tiaining College, Surdah; 
ft Shillelagh, CO Wicklow , wi 1st, 1907, lion. 
Cecilia Mary Barnew'all {d 1908) ; sister ot 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
a. of Col. W. E Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham , co London Ednc. * INIonaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Hori^t 
and later with Soutli Atricaii Constabulary , 
joined Indian Police, 1909, accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur m 1891 
Address: Police Training Colh'ge, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

CHANDAVARKAR, Sir Narayen Ganesh, 
Kt. cr. 1910; B,A., LL B ; 6. 1865. Adwe * 
El|^iinstone Coll , Bombay. Became pleader 
of Bombay High Court, and for a time English 
Editor of Iiidu Prakash; General Secretary 
of the Indian National Social Conferences , 
Vicc-Cliancellor, University of Bombay. 1909- 
12 ; officiated as Chief Justice, June 1909 
and June 1912 ; .Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, 1901-1913; Chiel IMinistcr, Indore, 
1913-14 Address. Pedder Road, Bombay. 

CHAPMAN, Hon Mr Justice Edaiunh Pflly: 
•hulge, High Court, Patna, since 101.5, ft 
Calcutta, 16 August 1807, m. Maiy Tupp<‘i 
d ol Major General D. R Cameron, CMG 
Ednc : Clifton College ; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Served in Bengal ; Assistant 
Secretary, Foreign Department, Govt, of India, 
Registrar. High Court. Calcutta; Sup<Tin- 
tendent. Legal Affairs, and Secretary, Judicial 
Department, Government of Bengal ; Judge, 
High Court-, Calcutta, 1914-15. Address: 
High Court, Patna. 

CHAPMAN, Yen Percy Hugh, M.A., LLD. ; 
Archdeacon ot Lucknow, and Chaplain Nalni 
TaJ, U. P , since 1912 ; ft. 13 April 1866 ; m. 
18^, Katharine Margaret, d. of Hon. Justice 
Sir George Knox, l»ui«nc Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad. Edue. • Foisted Grammar School ; 
King William’s College, Isle pf Man , Ckirjui'' 


Christ! College, Cambridge, B.A. and M.A. ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, M.A., LL.B , LL.D. ; 
Priest, 1800 ; Address : Naini Tal, U. P. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, SIRDAR; chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow R. G B. ; member of Kapur- 
tliala royal family ; ft. 1883 ; of Kanawa 
Sochet Singh; m. Educ : Jullunder, Chief 
College; Government College, Lahore. Address 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City, Punjab. 

CHARKHARI STATE, H. H. MaharaJA- 
DIIIRAJ SiPHAHDAR UL-MULK GANGA SINGH 
Ju Deo Bahadur; ft. 2 Nov 1861 ; S. 1914. 
Address * Charkhari State, Bundelkund. 

CHATTEBTON. ALFRED, CTE. 1912, B. SO., 
F C (J 1 , a.M I CJ.E , M I M i: , etc ; Director 
of Industries and C'ommeivc in Mysore since 
1912; ft 10 Oct. 1866: w. 2nd, 1901, Alice 
Gertude, d. of W. H. Wilson : two s. one d 
Ednc ; Finsburv Technical College ; Central 
Institution, South Kensington. Indian Edu- 
cational Service, 1888 ; Director ot Indiistncb, 
Madras, 1908. Address: Bangalore. 

CHAUBAL, Sir Mvhadev Bhaskar, K C.I.E . 
cr. 1917 ; C.S I. 1911 ; B A.. LL B. ; ft. Sept, 
1857 ; Educ : Government High School, 
Poona ; Deccan College, Poona , Assistant 
Master. Elphinstone High School, Bombay, 
1879-83; Vakil, High Court. Bombay, 1883; 
Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Bombay. 
1908 , Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, 1910-17. Address: 
Girgauin, Bombay. 

CHAUDHURI, Hon Mr Justice asutosh, 
Kt., c^ 1917 ; B A. (Cantab ), M A (Calcutta 
ITnvcrsity), Barrister-at-Law; Jud^ ot tlie 
Calcutta High Court; ft Bengali Brahmin, 
1800 * m Prativa Devi, of tlie Tagore family 
ot Calcutta. Educ * St. Jolin^ College, 
Cambridge ; Presidency College, Calcutta 
Alter graduating in Calcutta went to Cam- 
bridge ; admitted as an Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886; President of the 
Bengal National Conference; founded the 
Bengal Land -holders Association in Calcutta 
one of the founders of the Calcutta National 
College ; has always taken prominent part in 
reform movement In Bengal ; first Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of tiic 
Court: now Senior Judge on original side ol 
Calcutta High Court Address: Ballygunge, 
Calcutta. 

CHELMSFORD, 3rd Baron (UK),er. 1858, 
Frederic! John Napier Thesiger; P.C 
1 916 ; K.C M G ,cr., 1906 ; G C M G.. cr. 1912 , 
G M S I , G AT I E 1916 ; Vice roy of India 
since 1916 ; barrister ; ft. 12 Ang 1868 ; e. s. 
of 2nd Baron Clulmsford and Adna Fanny 
ed. of Maj-Gen. Hrath, Bombay Army; m. 
1894, Hon Frances Charlotte Guest, d. of 1st 
Baron Wimbornc ,* one s. four d. Educ. : 
Winchester College ; Magdalen College, Oxford; 
B.A. (1st class Law); M.A., 1892. Fellow of 
All Souls College, 1892-99 ; Member of London 
School Board 1900-4; of London County 
Council, 1904 05 ; Alderman, London Countv 
Council, 1913; Governor of Queensland, 
1005-9; Governor of New South Wales - 
1909-13 ; a Knight of Justice of St. John, Jeru- 
salem, in England; late Cimncellor of tlie 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. Address ; 
Viceregal i^>odge, Dellij. 
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CHHOTA UDEPUR, Maharawal Shreb i 
Fatehsinhji, Rajaji of; b. 22 Oct. 1884; I 

5. 1895 : m. 816 of Maharaja of Rajplpla (<f ' 

1914) ; Ediic. : Rajkiimar Coll . Rajkot A ' 
Chown Rajput. Installed 12 March 1906. I 
Heir: Prince Shrce Natwarsinhil, b 1907. . 
Salute of 9 guns. Address : Chhota Udepur, j 
Rewa Kantha Agency. j 

CHITNAVIS, Str Gangaphar Madhav, . 
K.CIE., C.IE ; 6 1863; President, Nagpur,' 
District Council since 1888 , President, Nagpui 1 
Municipality, 189G-1918; selected to represent , 
Central Provniccs on Impl. Ii(*gislatlve Council, 

1 893-1895, 1898-99 , Pre^^ident of C. P. and ' 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906; additional 
member of ViC(‘roy’s Legislative Council, 
1907-8; elected representative of landholder-- 
in the C. P. reformed Council, 1910-12 , 
leading landholder in C. P. Address : Nagpur, 
Central Provinces. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Major Samukl Rickard, ■ 
M.B , C.I E ; IMS Member, Malaria Com- 
mission, Royal Society and Colonial 01bce,l 
1898-1902. Address Malaria Bureau, Central I 
Research Institute, Ka^auli . 

CLARKE, The Hon Mr Geoffrey Rothe, Dir- ' 
ector General,,Posts and Telegraiihs, since 1918 ' 

6. 4 July 1871 m Hilda Geraldine Seymour ' 

Edue: Corrig School, Kingstown and T. C,, 
Dublin Entered 1 0 S , 1895 Oiheiated as 1 
P. M G , Punjab, and N. W’ E, 1903 Con- 1 
firmed as P. M G, Madias, 19i)(i On special j 
duty with Ministry of Munitions in London, ; 
1916 and sent on duty to America and Canada ' 
Address The Rookery, Simla ' 

CL4RKE, Reginald, CTE (1919), Commis- 
sioner ot Police, Calcutta h 16 March 1876 , 
w Edith, daugbtei ot Andrew Johns, J P , 1 
Shortlands, Kent TUJuv in Ireland, Bel-' 
glum, Germany and Fiance Joined Indian; 
Police, 1900 Addn'ss 2 Kyd St , Calcutta 

CJ.AVTON, Harold, I E (1910) h 5 May, 
1874 Edue * iVIurlborougb aiul Pembroke 
College Cambridge m Miss A 1. Chapman 
ICS 1897. Served as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Settlement Officer, Deputy Commission- 
er, Director of Agriculture and Registrar 
of Co-operative Socs , Officiating Commr , 
Northern Division, Buima AddrchS . Ak- 
V ab, Burma 1 

CLOG8TOUN, llKiinriiT CGNNiNunv.'T, CIE. ; 
Guardian and 'Fiitor to Mahaiaja Holkar of 
Indore, Central India, 1905-1^42, b 24 Jan.. 
1857; Educ : 'NVellington Collegi*. Bengal 
Police, 1882 , Special Si- r vice with Qovem- 
inent of Bengal, 1887-91 ; under Govt, of 
India, Foreign Dept , at Ajmer, Dholpur,and 
Indore, 1891-1912. 

CLOSE, Harold Ardfn, CIE., 1911, Ins- 
pector-General of Police, N W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, since 1900; 6. 13 Dec. 1863; Educ.. 
Cheltenham ; Isle of Man. Joined India 
Police Dept., 1881; in Punjab Lrst ; N.W F 
Province, 1901 ; Superintendent, 1906 ; served 
B'ack Mountain Expedition. 1891 , Mohmand 
Expedition, 1908. Address • Peshawar 

COBB, Henry Venn, C s j , c b E , c i E 
M.A , JJv.M., Cantab . Ptosiih nt, Mvsore, sine« 

• 1916, Ed:^ Tving‘»5 ScjiDol, Caiileibuij, 'Tri- 


nity College, Cambridge. Arrived India, 1886, 
served as Asst Resident, Mysore ; Asst. Com- 
missjpner and Commissioner, Ajmer, 1396-97 
Asst. Resident, Kaslimir, 1899-1900; Resident. 
Jaipur, 1900-3 ; Gw'allor, 1904*7 ; Jodlmur 
and Western Rajputana States, 1908 ; offlcl- 
ating as Agent to Gov.-Genl. for C. I., 1900 
Resident, Baroda, 1909-12, Kashmir, 1914- 
1915. Address : The Residency, Bangalore. 

COBDEN-RAMSAY, Lotus Evbleioh Baw- 
TREE, .IP., CIE, ICS ; Political Agent, 
Orissa Feiidatoiy States, since 1905 ; ft. 20 
Oct. 1873 , Edue. : Dulwich College ; Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Arrived in 
India, 1897 ; IJiidcr-S*'cretary to Govt, ot 
Bt-ngal In R(‘Venue and General Di'pt , 1900-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1905 
Address . Sambalpur, B N. Railway. 

COLE, Lied T -COLONEL Henry Walter 
Georof, C/ S I ; Deputy Commissioiiei , Assam 
Commission ; I’olitical Agent in Manipur. 
1914 ; Educ. * Wellington College ; R M C , 
Sdiidhiirsl .foincd Bth Fusiliers, 1885; 2nd 
Giiikhas, 1887; Asst. Commissioner, Assam, 
1801 , ])v Commissioner, 1901, Supdt., Liishui 
Hills, 1006-11 , Dircetoi, Temporary Works, 
Delhi, 1912-13 , served ILizura, 1888 ; Liishai, 
1888-1880; Chin Lushai, 1889-92; N. E. 
Frontier, 1891. Address 'The l{esider'*y 
Manipur. 

COLLINS, M\rk, PhD ; University Profcssoi 
ot Sanskrit Philology, Madras University, 
since 1914 ; Professor ol Sanskrit and Compa- 
rative Philology, Trinity College, Dublin, 
1908-14. Address : The University, Madras 

COLVIN, SIR Eltiot Grahvw, K.C.S.I , C.S.I. , 
Agent to Governor-Gem ral, Rajputana, and 
('liief Commissioner, Ajiner-Merwara, siiiei 
1905 ; ft. 18 Inly 1861 ; n» 1888, Ethel, e. d. of 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley. Educ. ; Chartei 
house ; King's College, Cambildge. Entered 
I.CS, 1882: Private S^^c to Lieut -Gov. 01 
Ik'iigal, 1887 ; Fust Assistant Agent to 
Governor Gi'iieial in Baluchistan, 1889 , 
Settlement Commissionei , Alw’ai and Bharat 
pur, 1896; Political Agent Eastern Rajput- 
ana States, 1897 ; Revenue and Judicial Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan , 1897 , General Superin- 
tendent, Thagi and Dakaiti. 1901 ; Resident 
in Kashmir, 1902. Address Ajmer, Rnj- 
putaiia. 

COOCH Bi:i1\r{, Mvharata Biiup Bahai*lr 
OF, Sir Jjtfndkv, K C S T , ft 20 ri*c 1886 
s of Maliaraja Niifniidra and Mah.irani Sunifv 
Devi {nee Sen ; brother 1913, w 1913, d 
ol Gai^ Kwar of Baroda ; Educ : Eton, ImxKii iid 
Cdd<4 Corps. Address : Cooch Behar, Bengal 

COOK, Arthur Wiltsteed, CI E ,I.C.S , B A , 
Magistrate and Collector, Banknra, Bengal, 
since 1911. Educ. : Portsmouth Grammai 
School , Pembroke College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C S , 1896. Address : Bankura, Bengal. 

COOK, Edward Mitchener, 0.1 E. (1919), 
OfTg Secretary to the Government of India, 
Finance Department. Educ. ; Uppingham 
and Clare College, Cambridge, m Christine. 
d 01 Di Allen Duke Entered I C ,s 1903 
hcrvid in the U. P until 1011 Under See. 
idtirv to Government of India, Home Ih'jiait. 
mcnt, 1911 I'inana Depnitment, 1912, 
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AccoTintaut Clcncral, lioiiil>ay, 1010 Ag. 
Controller of Currency, 1017-18. Address . 
Simla. 

COOKSON, Maj -Gen George Arthur, c.B, 
C.M.iJ ; Cavalry llrigad(' Comniandci , b 
0 Aug. 1800 ; m 1808, lOvelyn Sara, d ot late 
Horace Cockerell, C S I ; Educ Wimbledon 
(Brackeiibury’fe) School , II M C , Sandhurst 
Entered army, 1880 , IM. Lt -Col , 20 Nov. 
1000, Col., 1000, Lucknow Cavalry Ikigade , 
seived N -W. F, 1807-08 , Tirali, 1807-0H , 
South Afijca, 1890-1902 , Euroi>can War, 
1014-lC Ad'll ess : Lucknow. 

COrPEL, IlT Kbv. Francis Stephen, 3i C 
Jbshop ol Nagpur, ''inee 1007, b Lts (ri‘ts, 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1807 , Educ College ol Evian . 
Cniv(‘rsity of France, Lyons, Ji A , Ji Sc 
Enteri'd Congregation of JMiS'^ionain s of St 
Francis de Sales, Annecy , Priest, J890 , sent 
to India for mission ot Nagpur, 1892; for 
hltecii yi'ars attache d to St Francis dc Sah s 
College, Nagpur, as piofeasoi and principal 
Address : Nagpur 

COllY, Ven. Chahleh Paoe, Archdeacon of 
llangoon, since 1007 ,6 16 June ISoO , Educ : 
Sedbeigh School ; St John’s Coll , Cambridgi 
(M A ) Ordained 188J ; Chaplain, llangoon 
Cantonments, 1892-05 ; 'J’hatyetmyo, 1805-00 , 
Incumbent ot Port Blatr, 1001-3 , Chaplain ol 
llangoon Cathedral, 1903-4, Rangoon Can- 
tonments, 1904-5; Acting Archdeacon and 
Coinmissui V, 1006-7 , Mayiiiyo, 1906-14 
Address, Maymyo, Burmah 

COSGRAVE, Rev. William Frederick, Pnnci- 
jial, St. Paul's High School, Ranchi, since 
1909 , Hon Canon ot Durham , h Dalkey, Co 
Dublin, 1857 ; a freeman of City ol Dublin 
Edwi : Kingstown School , Co Dublin ; Trinity 
College, Dublin, MA 4ind B D Ordained 
1881. Address. Ranchi, Cliota Nagpur 

COTTERELL, Cecil Beunaiu), CT.E, 3CS 
Educ : St. Peter’s School, Yoik , Balliol 
College, Oxford Entered 1.0 8,1898; has 
served in the Madras Presidency, since 1899, 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Dept , 
1905; Private Sec. to Governor ot Madras, 
1912-15. Address Madras. 

COUTTS, William Str\chan, CIE, ICS ; 
Registrar of Patna High Couit, Bihar Barris- 
ter , District and S'*8sions Judge, Bihar and 
Orissa 19J2. Puisne Judge, Patiia High Court, 
1918, Edur. : Dollar, Trinity College, Can - j 
bridge Entered ICS, 1895, Joint Magistiate, 
1905. Address High Court, J’atiia 

COVENTRY, Bernard, CIE, 1912, Agii- 
cultural Adsisei to Nativi- Stdli's m Ceiitial 
India, since J910; toruieily Agiieiiltuial Ad- 
viser to Govt of India, Director ot Agruml- 
tural Research Institute, and Piincipal of 
Agricultuial College, PiLsa, Behai ; b 10 Dec 
1859* Edur : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and joined mdigo industry ; started agri- 
cultural research station on modern lines, 1899, 
on foundation of Piisa Agricultural Research 
Institute and College, 1904, was made first 
Director and Principal , acted as Insp. Giui 
of Agricultuie and In came first Agrleultuial j 
Advisei to Gori. ot India , letiied 1910 
Address : iudoiv, C.l. [ 


COX, John Hugh, C T.E ; Excise Commissioner, 
C I , since 1906 Educ : Cliiton College ; Balliol 
College, Oxford Entered ICS, 1888 , Dy 
Coniini'-stoner, 1903, Jt -S'*c , Board ot 
Revenue, 1904. Address. Indoie, Cl. 

COX, Ven Lionel Edgar, M A , Senior Cliup- 
i.un, Si George’s Cathedral, Madras, and 
Archdeacon ot ALulra- ; b 28 March 1868 
Educ. . Somerset College , Bath , Dorchestei 
Theological College; Duiham Umversi1> 
Deacon, 1891; Priest, 1894, joined Madias 
Ecclesiastical E'^tablishment, 1898 ; Arch- 
deacon of Madias and Bishop’s Commissaij, 
1910. Address * (Jathedral, Madras. 

COX, Cai»t\in Walter IIvlbert, ]) S O 
IMS , Supdt , Hiiima Lunatic Asjliim, 
3. R C P Ed ; L R C S , Ed , L F.P.S , GId‘^. 
Mi'dico-lVychologicdl Certificate ; b 9 Jan 
1875. Entered armv, 1898, served China, 
1900-1901 ; Mahsiid-Waziristan Exp Address . 
Rangoon 

cRADDOCIv, Sill Reginald Henry, K C S J , 
C S I , Lieui -Governor ot Burma, since 1917 , 
h 11 Mdi. 1864 , s ot late Siirg -Majoi William 
Craddock, 1st Goorklnis , m 1888, Fiane( s 
lleiinetla, ?/ d ot (ten. H R. Browne, CB. 
Educ Willington, Keble College, Oxtoid 
Enten d ICS, 1884 , served in C P in various 
capacities, district and secretarial , Chiei Sec 
to Chief Coramnsionei , 1900 , Commissioner, 
1902-7, Chief Coinmissioiior, 1907-12, Home 
Membi'r ol Viceroy’s Council, 1912-16, Ad’ 
dress : Government House, Rangoon. 

CRERAR, James, M.A., C.T.E. (1017), Secre- 
tary to the Govi'rnmcnt of Bomiiay, Political, 
Judicial ami Sjiecial Departments, 6. 1877, 
m. to Evelyn, d. of the late Hon. Charles 
Brand. JOdiicated at George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University and Balliol 
College (Oxon). Assistant ('olleetor. Sind , 
Manager ol Encumbered Estates, Sind , Assist- 
ant CommisBioiiei in Sind , Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay ; Municijial Commis- 
sioner, Bombay, Private Sciretarvto H. E. the 
Governor of Bombaj\ Address . The Secretari- 
at, Bombay. 

CRICHTON, Lt -Col Richmond Trevor, 
CIE , Director ot Surveys, Bt'iigal, since 
1900 ; b. 8 March J805 , Educ . Edinburgh , 
RMC, Sandhursi Enten d 2nd Bati 
H L 1 , 1884 , Captain, ISC, 1895 ; Major, 
I A , 1902 , joined Survev Dept , 1889 , Dy 
Supdt ,1895 , Supdt ol Settlement Surveys, 
1895 Address Survey Department, Calcutta 

CRIPPS, Col Artiilr William, C B , 6 IG Jan 
1862. Entered Army, 1882, Capt ISC, 
1893 ; Major I A , 1901 , Lt -Col., 1908, Col , 
1913, beiv(d Jst Miranz,!! Expedition, 1891 , 
Tiiah, 1897-98 , China, 1900 , European War, 
1914-16 Address Ai my Headquarters. 

CROFT, Sir I^'iikderick Leigh, 3rd Bart , 
Exchange Broker (Messrs. Crott and Forbes), 
h I860. Edur Eton Succeeded bm fathei, 
1904 Addrr'S Byeulla Clul), Bombay 

CROSTHWAITE, Heney Robert, CTE, 
Central riuviiiees Commismoner, bliice 1915, 
Registiai, Co-opeiative Credit Societies Jiiit- 
cicU I.C.S., 1900. Address : Nagp ’r, C.P, 
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CiMTAI, THK KoN'JU.I. MK W\LTKll KRSIvINI-, 

C> JJ r. (101f5) I’aiftKi iij Giali.nn 

(Sc (\) b U Si'ptomln.‘i 1W71 m Yiolot 

Mai\ J'orbos E<hH JCtoii N(‘\\ I'ollt'go, ■ 
Oxfoiil I’rcMdciit, OUliC, 18*)r)-‘)7 Presi - 1 
(lent, llcngal Ch ol Coniiufrec mii) ' 

bor, Bengal Legislative C'ouncil, 

Major, ‘5rd TilcutLi Light Hoise AiUhesi> 
r-o M<‘ssr« <;rah!ini tV Co, n Cll^e stieet. , 
Calfulta ' 

(111 Mi’, IlAKHY ASHCROOKE, CST, Ji A. ' 
(Oxon ) , J^'mancial Conmnssioiu i , C 1* , since ; 
JOia J) 18GJi,7^(/wr . ilalllol Collt'ge, Oxtoid. 
Joined ICS, 1885 ; solved in C V as Asst , 
Coininissionei, C'oinimssionei ol Kxcise, l)y. 
Coininissioiu'i , Chief Set to Chief Coin- 
inissionei , and lhOG-7 ; Offg Chut' 

(..'ommisfeioiK 1 , 1 912. Address : Kagpur, C T. 

CCiiLEN, Lt-Col Ernest Henry Scott, ' 
CMC, M V O , I) S O ; 32nd Pionei rs , b 
1 () Nov 1809 Enti led Army, 1890 , Lt - Col 
1915 , Hcived Chlti.il , 1895 , N.W ¥ ,1897-98 , 
Tirah , 1897-98 , Wayanst.iii, 1902, Tibet, 1903, 
4, Abor Exi»edition, 1912, Eiiiopc .in War 
(M('sopotainia), 1 914-1 G Address ‘ Sialkot 

CnitTJS, CHOROE SEYMOIIII, CST, Mt mbcT ol 
E\ecutiV(‘ Council, Boiuba>, since 191G , 
KdvAi. : Miirlboiough ; Ciirist Church, Oxlord ' 
Enteied I CS, 1888, Assistant Polilical llesj- 
di nt , Aden, 1889-91, i’o-'tinastei-(h m lal, 
Madias, 1897-1902, Diiei toi , Land JL touts, 
1900. Address Bombaj 

DADABHOV, M\NECK.ti Byramjee, CIE 
b Bombay, 30 July 1865 , Edm Proprn - 
tarv High School and St Xavier’s ColUgeJ 


lati\t Count il ol Ihhiu and Oiissa to Imperl 
Count il, 1913; uonnuated to Legislath 
Iwineil ol Bihai and Orissa Address 
Cuttack, Oiiss.i 

l)\s. The Hon Mr Justice Proffll 
Bvntan, .Imlge, High Court, Patna, 1911 
h 28 4priL 1881 Edue St Xa\ier’tt (k> 
Jtge, Calcutta m Dorothy IVfary Evaiu 
l‘MM \h iNfanzil, Patna 

D\s Svrisn Ki\r\N, Standing Counst 

to the Colei iinu'ut ol liuli.i. since 1917. i 
29 l'(biiiai\ 1872 Edtu‘ Manchestt 

Ci.iinin.il St hool Bontil.it.i, d d th 

l.it( |{ L CiipLi, I C s , c.illed to the Ha 
(Mithlli* Teinpli ), 1891 Advocate, Calciitt 

High Coin t. IS'M Addjrs\ 7 llungerlord St 
Calcutt.i 

DAVID, Sir Svs^oon (Jacob), 1st Baronci 
s ot .lacol) Daiid, ot Bombav , b lltl 
Dec 1849, Edtic Bombay; Cotton Yar 
Mtiehant and Mill Owner, and .1 P 
Slit rilf 1905 , M( mbet ot Hoinba 
Improvcmtnt Trust Boaid, of Mimicipi 
Corjioration, and oi its Standing Committet 
I’romoUr and Ch.uiman ol Bank of Indi: 
and Chan man and Diudor of s, vend Cos 
w.is Chairman ol Bombay Millowners' Af' 
sociation, 1904-05, Mdnbii ol Coiiacil o 
Covernor-Gt neral oi India, Kt , 1905 u 
187G, JIunnali, d ot lati' Elias l)a\id Sassooi 
Addu’ss 7, Esplanade Jload, Port, Honibav. 

DAVIDSON, Lt-Col .lAMES, DSO, MD 
M A , 1 ai S , b. 27 Nov 18G5 , Ediu ^ Edm 
burgh Atadeinv and Univdsity Enteii 
SI ivitc, 1893 , JJ -Col , 1913 , Bcivt tl Waziin 


Hombay Joined Middle Tt'mple, 1884,' 
t.illed to Bar, 1887, Athocate ol Bombay i 
High Court, 1887, Covcrnmcnt Advocate'' 
Central Provinces, 189G , nominated to ViC(‘-| 
loy’s Legislative Council, 1908; elected to | 
tin* Council, 1910 and 1914 , President of All-i 
India Industrial Confiieme, C.ikuttu, 1911, 
Address . Nagpui . C. P. 


t.in, 1894-95, Chitral, 18‘)5 , Siuikm, 189( 
Tii.ih, 1897-98, Tibet, 190.5-4, Aboi Ex'pedi 
turn, 1912 Address Di liia Dun 

DAVIDSON, LtONEb, C s I , Ecvi nm Se c t 
Co\l oi Madias, sinci 1914 b 19 Jan. 1868 
Editc I iiiversitv Colh gt‘ School, Hallii 
Coihge, Oxloid (M A ) Enti nd ICS, 188G 
I'lidci-Sec to Covt, 189G, Sec to Laii' 


DALLAS, Lt.-Coe Charles Mowbray, C S I , 
C-oinimssioner, Punjal), 1911-16; b 30 Aug 
18()1, Enteied Aiiny, 1881 ; Majoi J A ,,1901 , ■ 
Lt-Col , 1907; served Miianzai Expedition,' 
1891, Asst (Jomniissionei , 1887, iHputvl 
Coinimssiouei , 1897 , JPolitical Agiuit, Phulki- ' 
ang States and Bahawalpur, 1905 , Commis- 
bioncr, Delhi, 1910. 


Ki Venue Coinsis , 1900 , Comsr .md Distm 
Judge, Cooig, 1902 , Colh (Lor and Magistrati 
:Madias, 1905, Sec to Covt. and Member r 
Dg Cemmil, Madras, 1910, Member, Imj 
Leg Council, 191() , A(*tg Chief Sec , Madia 
Co\t , 1916 Address Madras 

DAWOOD KHAN, SlR, KCMC (Hon) 190: 
Matt.ah-cs-Saltana Ceuisiil (.'eneTaJ lor I’crsii 


DALY, Erancis Ciiari.es, CIE, Dy Insjir 
Ceiil. of Police*, CJD , Jlciigal, since J913,' 
b 22 Maich 18G8 , Dedham Giaramar 

School. Joined India Police Dept , 1887 , 
Dist. Supdt , 1897 , Olfg ]>y Inspector- 1 
Ocneial, 1908, on Spetial Duty, 1909-11; ' 
served Lushai Hills, 1891-1892 ' 

DAELEY, Bernard ii’OiJKR, C.l E (1919), | 
Executive Engineer, P. W JJ , United l^ro- , 
Vinces , b 24 August 1880 Educ • T C ; 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill, A MICE Irri-] 
gation work in P W ]) since ]‘K).». Addret^s 
Nairn Tal, IT P 

DAS, Hon M S , Cl E ; «» 28 April 1848» 
Educ. : Calcutta University. MA, BL 
M E.A S , ¥ N.B A Bepresented Orissa in 
HengalJiegislative Coimcil foui times , Fellow 
ol Calcutta Universit> , elected bj lA*gis- 


Address • Simla. 

E, KlRAN CHANDRA, 15 A , CIE, ICS 
Se'detaiy to Co\t ol Be ngal , Cim. De'pt 
since 1915 , b Calcutta, 19 Jan 1871 , Edtic 
Prehide*iu> College, Cakiitta , St John' 
College, Cambudge Kegistrai ot Co-opi 
rative Societie*8, also Fishery Oflicer, 1905 
Magistrate -Collt ctor, Eangpur, 1911 ; Mcmbe 
of Bengal District Administration Committet 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Address 
Cossipori , Calcutta ; Brookesldo, Shillong. 

DE MONTMOllENCY, GEOFFRJJY FITZHEI 
VEY, CIE., ICS., Personal Assistant t 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, since 1912; \ 
23 Aug 1876 , Educ, * Malvern ; Pembrok 
College, Cambridge. Entered ICS, 1899 
Di*puty CommiHsione r, J.\alpiir, 1907 ; Seattle 
imiit Oflicer, Che*nab, 1909, Junior Secretai 
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Entered army from Militia 1884 ; Joined, 
I. A. 1888 , served Wazinstan, 1894-95 ; Tf^chi 
F. F. 1897-98, DAA.O. Ist Brigade China, 
1900 . D. A Q. M. G Cavalry Brigade, China, 
1901-02, ChU't of Police, N.W F.. 1908, 

JNfohmaud, commanded troops from Bannu 
and N W Mihtia at decisive action near 
Birdoni, Tochi, 26 March 1915. (Commanded 
7th Mcernt Division in McsojKDtamia, Pales- 
tm<‘ and Syria and Mas first Biitish flenoial 
to enter Jiaghdad, llth March, 1917 KiV( 
times mentioned in despatches, promott'd 
Maj -Gen for distinguished eondiut in tin* 
field, received Croix de Giiern' and Order of 
tlic J^Iilc (2nd class). AiUheas . Simla 

FAllEWELL, CoMM\NDER Michael Waruen, 
CIE ; Murine 'Jransjioit Ofiic r and Poit 
Officer, Karachi, smc(' 1914 , ISOS Edui 

Somersetshire College , Bath , The ConM'av 
Liverpool Sub-Jaeiit , It f M , 1890 , at 
it NC., Greenwich, JS93 94 , Lieiit 1895, 
Commander, 1906 , commanded Lawrence, 
Canning, Mayo, Mm to, Haidmge, Daihoiisic , 
employed in connection with gun-running 
o|)eiations in command Ji I M S liardinge 
1910 , Deputy Conseivator, Madras, 1910-13, 
Address . Manoie, Sind 

FABIDKOT, H. H Barar Ban« Baja Balbir 
Singh Bahadur, Hajah of, h 1870, 
father 1898 lliiles the one ol Sikli States 
ol the Punjab Address Fandkot, Punjab. 

FAEIDOOT^JI JAMSllEDJl, Nawab SirFaiu- 
DOON .lUNG FARIDSON DAULA BAHADUR, 
K C.l.E , C S r , CIE; Assistant Ministei, 
Political Depaitmeiil, Nuam’s GoV(rnment, 
b 1849, Address Saiabad, Hyderabad, 
Deciian 

FATEH ALI-KIIAN, iloN Hajee, Nawab 
Kizilbash , CIE, b 18(}2 .y to headshij) 
ol K’Zilbashes, 1896 Placed lumsell and 
his gieat cbm at disposal ol GoM'innnmt for 
Chitial eampaigii, and induci d manyol tribes 
acioss border to adopt attitude ol pacific non- 
intervention. For tins scivici*, received 3,000 
.icres ol land in Cheiiab Canal Colony lor 
settlement ol his followers, has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council , representative of 
Punjai) at Famine Conleience, 1897, Lile 
I’lesident ol Anjumani-lslainia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association ot Punjab ; <i Couiiseiloi 
ol Aitchifcon Chbl's College , Lalioi c , Fellow 
of Punjab University , Trustee ot Aligarh Col- 
h'ge; Jleir * s Ki^or Ah Khan. Address . 
Aitchison Chiefs' Coll , Lahore. 

FELL, Sir Godfrey Butler TFunter, C.S I , 
(’> I L linancial AdMser, Military J'maiue 
Dept. Govt of India, since 1915 member ol 
Indian Armv Commission of lii((uii\, 1919 
b 1872 , Fellow ol Magdalen Colh-gi , 

Oxford, w 1994, .lanet Camilla, o d 
ot Gen Sii D 3 S MeLeod Educ 

Eton; Magdali'ii College, Oxioid En- 
tered ICS, 1894 , I'ndei Sec to Burma 
Govt , 1899 , Privat-e S<'c to Lieut -Gov , 
1903, Depy. Sjc , Home Dept , Govt ol India, 
1006-09 

FEKARD, Henry Cecil, BA, CTF , Com- 
missioner, Allahabad Dimhjoii , b 1864 
Edue. : Eton , University College , Oxford 
Entered I.C.S.,1885; and posted to N.W.P. 
and Oudh. Address: Allahabad. 


FEBGUSSOK, John Carlyle, Offg Comr., 
N. India Salt Revenue since March, 1918. 
h 17 June, 1872 m Muriel, d. of Win. 
Anderson ol Hall yards, Peeblesshire Edtic 
St Paul’s School and Trin College, Oxoii. 
Entered ICS, 1895 Under See. to 
Government of India (Home Department), 
11K)4. Address Agni or Simla 

FFRENCH-MULLEK, MAJOR JOHN LAWRENCE 
WiIjLIAM, C t E , Commandant, Myitkyina 
Gurklia Rifle Battalion, Buiina Military 
Police , 13th Duke of Connaught’s Lancers 
(Wat'Jon’s Horse), I A. , b. 1868 , Educ. 
The Oratory School, Edgbaston Joined 
aimy, 1887 , 1 A , 1889 ; served Kachin Hills, 
1893 , eomin.inded Military Police Eseort to 
fh« Burma China Boundary Commission, 1898, 
IIMJO , commandt'd Military Police Column 
Avhitl) entered Pieiima, N E F., 1910. Address : 
M^itkynia, Upper Burma. 

FILOSE, Lt -Col Clement, MVO; Mjlitai> 
Sec. to Maharaja ot Gwalior, since 1901 , 
b 1853 Ednc Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin , Carlow Cblh ge EntcTcd Gu’^alioi 
State seivjce, 1872, Lt -Col 1903, Assistant 
lusiieetoi-Gen , Gualior Police and General 
Inspe-etmg Oiliee i , 1893-97 , A D C. to the 
Mahaiaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address . 
Gualioi 

FIRMING ER, Ven Walter K, FRGS, 
Arclidcacon ol Calcutta, since 1914 , Eelitor 
ot the Indian Chuichman, 1900-05 , Chaplain 
on Indian Establishment , b 1870 , Educ : 
Dincmg and Bury St Edmunds, Merton 
Coll , Oxford , B D , M A. , lloiiour School ot 
Modem Ilistoiy Oidained Deucon at Here- 
loid, 1803, Priest in Mombasa, 1895, Sub-dean 
ot /anzibai , 1896 , present at liombardment 
Address St John’s House, Calcutta. 
FLE'J’CHER, Hon Ernest Edward, Judge 
ot lligli Couit, Calcutta, since 1907, b 25 
May 1809, Educ Queen’s College, Oxloid , 
Ji A , 1890 (tailed to liar, Lincoln’s liiu, 
1892. Address Calcutta 

FOULQT JER, Bt Bev. Eugene Charles, 
Vicar Apostolic ol Noitliein Burma and titnlai 
Bishoj) ot Coiydallus, since 1900, b 1860 
Address Mandalaj 

FOX, SIR Charles Edmund, Kt , KCSI, 
(r J917, Chief Judgo, Chief Court, liowei 
Bui ma, since J906, b 1854 : AW? w . Prioi 
Park College', Bath Called to Bar, 1877, 
GoMrnimnt Ad\otat(', Bunmi, 1884-1900, 
Judge ot Cliiel Cuuit, 1900. Address' 
Rangoon. 

FRASER, Sir Hugh Stein, Kt , Partnei tn 
firm ol Goidon Woodrolfc ol Madras , b 5 
March 1863 ; m 1904, Fanny Lousie, d ot 
late John Bisdec Fawcett Educ : Blackhealh 
Pioprictaiy School, Rugby. A Meinlier ol 
IVladras Port Tiust for seveial years , addi- 
tional Member ot Council, Madias, 1910, 1911, 
1914,1915; Ciiairmuii, Chamber ot Commerce, 
Madias, 1910, 1911, 1914, Director ot Bank 
ol Madras , Siierifl ot Madras, 1915. Address 
Madras. 

FREELAND, Brio -Gen Sir Henry Francis 
Edward, K. B E (1920) , C. B. (1917) ; 
M V O (1911) ; D S 0 , (1916), Officer of the 
Jxjgion ot Honour. Agent, B. B. and C. I 
Railway, b, 20 December 1870. m. Ethel 
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JiOuise, <i ol Ool T. ISralcolm Walkc^i, It A 
l^nteivfl Jt K 1891 8(‘r\cd in (’hitial, \Mtl» 

China KMioditionar^ I’oKi; ami in EuruiH..in 
Wai Add less. Boniljay 

I’BEMANTLE, SEUVYN IIKR^L, CSl (1919), 
CIE. (1915), V. D (1918), ICS /> 11 
September 1809. Kdtic Eton and Ma^idah'n 
(’olleRe. Oxford ni Vora, (/ ot H(‘niv Mai^h. 
('1 E, Into Cli EiigiiK'or, E \V D lirmation 
Hranch, U I* Publu-atiom S('ttloim‘nt 
Jtoports, liai TiaiHi Distiut (1890), JUn ill\ 
llmtnct (1902), A I’olicy ot Itural Kdination 
(1915) Address Coinini''SiomT*s IIimim , 
rut 

FEE^’Cir, Lewis, CBE 1919 C l i: , Sism- 
tary to Eiinjali (jlo\( innn*nt, .sinir 19l(, 
b 2() Octobrr 187.1 , Kdne Mi‘r- 
chant Taylor’s School, St .lolin’s Collcjic, 
Oxfoid Assistant Commissioiu r, Punjab 
1897, Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colony, 
1904-00, Oirector, Land Itciords, 1900, 
Din‘Ctor, Aiznculturo, 1907 , Dcjnitv (.bin- 
mis&ioner, Shahpui , 1908, Chu t Ministi i 
Kapurthala State, 1910-15 , Special Cointnis- 
sioner, Defence ol India Act, 1915 , Diiectoi 
Land llecords , 1 91 5. Address ladiore. 

FYSON, Philip Turley, li A ({’anta)» ), 
ELS, Piofessor ot Potany, Presuhno Coll , 
Madras, since 1904 Educ Londto School, 
S'diiev Sussex College, Cainbiidgc , Scunce 
Master, Ald('iihani (xraininar Sdiool, 1901 2 , 
Assistant to Protessor ol Potany, ( niv Coll , 
Aberystwyth, 1902-3 Assistant at AMi‘*oni 
Agricultural Station, 1903-4 Addiess Pasbat, 
Teynampet, Madras 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, m A , P Sc , M H , 
TMiS, Major, IMS, Din (tor, Potanical ■ 
Survey ol India , Supdt , Iloyal Potanu 
Gardens, Calcutta, Hincc 1900 , b 1871 , 
Edae * Grairiniar School, Old Abeidcen, 
University ot Aberdeen, Assi>lant to liotes- 
aor ot Potany, University ol Aberdetii, 1894- 
90; entend IMS, 1897, Curator ol Her- 
barium, Calcutta Potanic Gaideiis, 1898 
Address * Iloyal Botanic Gardens, (^akutta 

CJAIT, Sir Ehward Aldert, K C S T , rr 1915 
ejE 1907, CSl 1912, I Jeut -G omu noi 
Pihar and Orissa sime 1915, b 10 August 
180.1 Ednc Uiii\ersity College, J,.ondon, 
(‘ntered I (.5 S , 1882 , CPiisiis Commissioiu r 
for India, 1903 , Pinanci.il Si'cretary and 
Membei of Legisl.itiM* tioiincil oi Ik'iigal, 
1905, Coniinis.sioiier ot Chhota Kagpiii, ilM)5, 
(!hu‘t Secretary to (Joverninent ot Bengal, 
1907, Census Coininissioni'r ot India, 1{K)9 
Address Go veriinient House, Itaiichi, Chhot.i j 
J^agpur. 

GALliS, Sir Robert Richard, Kt , ECU, 
M Inst C E , M Am Soc. C E , Agi nt, 
North-Western Railway, since 1917 , b 31 
Oct 1864. Educ jirivately ; Royal Indian 
EngitK'cring College, Coopers Hill Ajiiioint- 
ed to Railway Branch of the Indian P W D , 
1880; on arrival in India in 1887 was em- 
ployed on vaiioiis projects in Punjab, 
appointed Assistant Managi r. North Wes- 
tern Railway, 1895, and subsequently 
Assistant Manager, East Co.ast Railway, and 
Deputy-Manager, Eastern Pingal Railway, 
,Engineer-I#Chiet, Cur/on Bridge over the 
Ganges at AUaliabad 1903 , alter eoriductiiig 


, r. eouiiaissanee oi Bombay Sind Railivay 
' Conftectioii becanii' Engiiieei-m Chlel, Co- 
oiioor Oolacaiunnd R.iilw.n, 1906; Eiigine- 
( i-iii-Chief ot llaidingi' Biid.'e ovei Lowei 
G.inges at S.ira, 1908, Chief Engiiieef with 
Rail\v<iy Board, Govt ot India, 1915-17. 
Address Lahore 

GANDHI, Moiundas K auamciiant), Bar-at- 
l.iw (Innei Ti niplt ), b 2iul OetolnT 1869. 
Educ at JLijIvoti , Bh.ivn.ig.ii, and liOiidon 
Pi.ietised law in Uomb.ix. Kathiawar, and 
South ‘Mik.i Now oedijai'd witii t.iriuiiig 
. 111(1 we.ivmg Pubhni1(oii\' “ Indian Ilium* 
|{ule“ ‘ CniM'is.d D.iwn Address Sut>a- 
gi.ihashi.iin, S.ilMi lu.di 

GANGA RAM, Cl E MVO , Rii Bahadur, 
M1ME,M]CE,& 1851 Educ. Tho- 
mason Coll(*gi Euteii'd P W. D. 187.1, 
Em eutive Engiiuei, 1883, Supdt , Coron.ation, 
Dnibar Works, J)(‘ihi, 190.3, retiied, 1903, 
SiiiKitg EngiiK'er, P.diula Slati* , retinul. 
1911, Consulting Engiiieei, Delhi Din bai , 
1911 Atidress • Lahore. 

GEOGIIEGAN", Lt -COL PllANCIS El)WAKn» 
C I E hiKctoi ot Supplies, G II G , India* 
b 11 August, 18<»‘) Educ St Cliarli'S 
Collegi .uul P M C S.imllnirst , w Miss 
Ji L Miinu, 211(1 Id , t,loiiei*sti*isluro lt( gi- 
luent, 1889, Hulun Arinv, 1891 Sersisl 
in N W Krontier Campaign, 1897, China, 
1900, Eu!o|Han War, 1911-18 (ib sp.itehes) 
Address C-o Messis Jving, King A Co , 
Bomba j. 

GEORGE, Low ARl) Cl AUDIOS SOOTNKY, C I 1*' , 
I>V ConiuiiHsioner, Ruby Mines, Buiina , 
b 1805 Edu( Dili with College Asst, 

' ComimssioiK 1 , 1887-90, Olheiating Dy 

Conimissioiu‘ 1 , Bhanio, 1890-97, Snb-Coin- 
misMonei, Biiiino-Cliina Pouiul.iry Commis- 
sion, 1897-99 Address Ruby Muk's, Buinia. 

GIlOSAb, Mrs (Srimati Svarna Kiimari 
Devi) , d ol Maharshi Delx'iidra Nath I agon*, 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagoii* , b 
1857, in late J Ghosal, Zemindar IVfon* 
twenty published a novel anonymously, soon 
alt( r lM*(U,me ( ditor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still coiidiictb Address Old Ballygungi* 
Road, Calcutta. 

GllOSE, The Ho\ Mu Jlstice Chard (hiUN- 
DKK, .bulge, Calcutta High Court, simu 
.bilv, 1919 b 4 !'( bruarv 1874. Edu( * 
I’lesuieuey Colli g( , Calcutta, in Nirinal 
Noliiii, d ol the lati Protap Cluiiidc'r Bhosi*. 
Vakil, Caleutt. 1 , 1898 Calli'd t<» t»u Barm 
; England, 1907 Address High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Sir Rashbeiiarv, Kt , C S I , M A , 
1) li , CIE, Ml iiiber, Vicen gal (Jouiuil b 
1845 Educ ’ Prcsidiney (killegi*, Calcutta 
DL 1884 Tagoie Law Professor, Calcutta 
Umvei‘*itv, 1876 Fellow, 1879, Member ot 
Bingal J/*g Council, 1888-91. Imp Council, 
1891-94 , i(‘-nonnnalt d, 1906. Address Sans- 
Souci , Alipore. 

G TUBES, Reginald Prescott, Govt Emi- 
gration Agent for all Bidisli Colonies at 
Calcutta, since 1914. b i867. Edw : Rt. 
Mward’s School, Oxford. Gei many ; Fiance ; 
Italy , Spam. Eutered Col. C. S., 1889 ; 
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Oadlet, Straits Sottloiiiciits, transiciied to 
<JalcuUa, 1900, as Assist Emigration^ Agent 
lor Trinidad, Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius 
Emigration Agent, 1903. Addresb . 01, tfaideu 
lieacii, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS, Thomas Clarke Billing, K. c, 
Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. b 1868 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891; called to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1897. Address . 2, Mitie Court 
Bmidings, Temple, E. C, High Court, Cal- 
cutta. 

GIDHOUB, Maharaj Kumar Chandra Moul- 
ESSHUR Brasad Sing , S tt’ H of Maharaja 
8ii liavnoBWar Biasad Sing Bahadur of 
Gidliour b 1890 m. 1913 Meiiihei, Diatrict 
Board; Yie(‘-Cliairnuin, Local Boaid Address: 
Gldhour, Moughyr, Behar. 

(ill)HOUB, Mauauajaii Sir JUvneswak 
Brasad Singh, Bahadur or, KC’IE, 
jjreinici nolileinan in BiJui and Orissa 
0 1800 M 1880. of Bengal Leg 

Council, 1893-95 and 1895-97 3rd tune, 
1901-03, 4th time, 1903 Liie Vice-l’residi nt 
J3 L Association , title ol JMah.irsjaii Bahadur 
made hereditary, 1877. Hon Memlai ol 
JA‘g Council of new Brovince, 1913. Address . 
Gldhour, Monghyr, Behai 

GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col, 
l.M S (retired), V.Jl C S ; E.H S ; DO 
(Oxon.); D. P. H (Cantab), Ophtlialmic 
Surgeon b 9 June, 1873, JSdur : at 
Calcutta, Edinburgh It College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Entered I M S., 1898 Served in 
(^hlna Expedition, 1900-01 , N E Frontier, 
1913 , N W. Frontier, 1914-ir> (wounded) 
Publications: numerous works on Ophtlialmic 
Surgery. Addiess. Chowpatty Sea Face, 
Bombay. 

GIFFARD, Maj -General Gerald Godfray, 
C S I , M R C'.P , M B C S ; Surgeon-General 
with the GoAcrnment of Madras, Honorary 
Surgeon to H. M. the King b 1867 
Ediic. : St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Captain 
I M S., 1890, Lt -Col , 1910, Resident Surgf on, 
General Hospital, Madras, 1897, Sanitary 
Officer, Chingleput, 1899, Professor, Materia 
Mcdica, Medical College, 1001, Professor, Sur- 
gery, 1SH)3 Served European war, Coinmau 
dant , Hospitalship Madras , 1915-17. Address : 
Madras 

GILLAN, Sir Robert Woodburn, K.C3.I., 
C S I. ; h. 1867 ; m. 1889, Mary o. d. of Win. 
van Bearle. Educ. ; Ayr Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Joined I. C S., 1888; attached 
to U. P., filling executne and chiefly revenue 
posts. See. to the Board of Revenue, 1902 ; 
Fin. Sec. to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and Aud. 
Gen., 1910. Fin. Sec. to the Govt, of India, 
1912. Member of Royal Commission on In- 
dian Finance and Currency, 1913. Member, 
Railway Board, 1914, and President, 1915. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

GILMORE, The Rev. David Chandler, D.D., 
Principal, Judson College, Rangoon, since 
1917 ; b. 29 August 1866 Educ, : Rochester 
University U.S.A. m, Gertrude Ihice Clinton. 
Prof, in Judson College, 1890-96; Missionary 
at Tavoy and Henzada, 1897-1905; Prof, 
in Judson College, 1908-17. PxddWions: 


Elementary Grammar in Sgaw Kaicn , Jlui- 
mony of the Gospel in Sgaw Karen ; Tlic 
End of the Law . Address : Rangoon. 

GLANCY, Reginald Isidore Robert, C.I.E. . 
Asst. Mm. of Fin., H. H. Nizam’s Govt.; 
since 1011. Educ . : Clifton College; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I. C. S., 1806; 
Settlement Officer, Bannu, 1903. Political 
4gent, 1907. 'First Asst. Resident, Hydera- 
bad, 1009. Address : Hj'derabad. 

GLANVILLE, BRIG -Gen. FRANCIS, D.S.O.; 
Commanding Bareilly Brigade, I. A ; b. 
1862; Entered R E., 1881; Bt.-Col., 1909; 
Col., 1911 ; Brig-Gen., 1916 ; served Burma, 
1886-88. Address : Bareilly. 

GODLEY, John Cornwallis, C S.1 ; Director 
of Pub. Inst , Punjab, and Member of 
Prov Leg. Council, b. 1861 ; Educ. ’ lilari- 
boiough , (Corpus Chrlsti Colhge, Oxioril 
Address Lalion* 

(JOT.DIE, Maj Kenneth Oswald, ^klilltary 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, since 
1919, h 19 September 1882. Educ. : Wel- 
lington and R M C. Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned 1901. Joined 10th Lancers, 1902. 
Extra A. 1). C. to the Viceroy, 1908. A D. C. 
to the Governor of Bombay, 1913-16 
Served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19. Address: 
Government House, Madras. 

GOLDSMITH, REV. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary ol CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan ; h 1849 Educ . Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge Ordained, 1872; CMS, 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal , Hams School , Madras , 1883-91 ; 
Hydeiabad, 1891-99, Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, liladras, 1905 Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Thakore Saheb of 
Bhagwat Sinhjek, G C I.E , K C LE , b 
1865 , 8. ol late Thakore Saheb Sagramji 
of Gondal ; m. 1881, Nandkuverba, C. I., d. 
of H II. Maharana of Dharamporc. Educ. : 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin. Univ. Hon. 
LL D. (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. (Edin ) 
1892 , M.R C.P. (Edin ) 1892 ; D. C.L (Oxon). 
1892 ; M D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.R.O P. (Edin ) 
1895 ; F C P. and S. B 1913 ; Fellow ol 
University of Bombay, 1885 : F.R S E , 
1909; MR AS., MRI (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Publications . Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 

GOODIER, The Very Rev. Alban, R.C. 
Archbishop of Bombay since 1919, b. at 
Preston, 14 April, 1869. Educ. : Stonyhurst 
and Oxford. Entered the Society of Jesus, 
1887. Planned and partly carried out “The 
Catholic Library.” Join^ the staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, 1014. Rector 
and Principal of that College, 1016. Address : 
Bombay. 

GORDON, Francis Frederick, proprietor and 
editor of Adcocale of India and IMAratti 
journal Jagad- Vritta : b. 1866. Went to 
India on literary staff of Bom^y QazeUe^ 
1800; purchased Advocate of thdia, 1804* 
Address AdseetfU of India, Bombay* 
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tiOURLAY, WiLLUM Robert, CIK , ITS ; 
I’riv. Sccy. to Gov. of Bc'Hgal, Hii»ce 191 
b. 1874, Educ * Glasgow Uni\eisit> , Jessu 
('oil., Cambridge. Kiit. l.C.S, 1807; servid 
m Beugalaiid Bihar ; Registrar ot Co-opi ratiM* 
Credit Societies, 1905; Director of Agricul- 
ture, 1907 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1912. 
Address : Govt. House, Calcutta. 

GRACE Y, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919), ' 
J C S , 6. 23 JJfovember 1868. Educ : City ( 
of London School ; St. Katharme’s College, j 
Cambridge, wi. Mabel Alice, d of the late j 
(t. ¥. Bamll Commissioner of Gorakhpur • ; 
since 1916. Publication' Settlement Report 
of Cawnpore. Address . Gorakhpur, U. i\ , 

(fR\HAM, Rev JoHxV Anderson* . M A. (Ediii) ' 
D 1) (Kdin ), CIE; Mihsionary of Chunli ' 
of Scotland, at KaJ]in]X)i)g, Bengal, sino 
1889, lion Supdt ot St. Andrew’s Colonial 
lloiTUB, b 18(U. Ediie Card^o^8 ParNli i 
School, GlasgoN\ High School, Kdmhurgh 
V'niversit^ ^VaB in Home C S. in Rdvnhvwgh, 
1877 , gTadnated , , ordained, dSHd 

Address. Kahmpong, Bengal 

GRANT, Sir Alfred Hamilton, C.S I ,C1E , 
Ch (Jommr , N.W.E. Province, 1919 , b 1872 
2nd surr. s. of late Sir Alexander Grant , 
lOtli Bart of Balvey, and heir-pres. to lii.s 
brother. Edm . Fettes College, Edmlmigli , 
Balliol Coll, Oxford. Ent l.CS., 189o 
served as A‘bt Cominsr , Junior and Senioi 
Secy, to Financial Commr , m Punjab . Dy 
Commr. of various Frontier districts. Set > 
to Frontier Administration, accompanied Dane 
Mission to Kabul, 1904>5; British Reiuesim- 
tativo at conclusion of peace nitli Afghanis- 
tan, 1919. Addresb : Goi eminent House, 
Peshawar, 

GREAVES. Hon William Ewart , Judge of 
Calcutta lligli Court, since 1914, b 1809, 
Educ. : HarroM’ , Kebic College, OKfoid A'-st 
Master at Evelyns, ni. I'xbridge, 1894-99, 
called to Bar, Lineoln’s Inn, 1900 Address 
2, Short Street, Calcutta , 33, Marlborough 
Place, N. W. 

GREG80N, Edwuid Gelson, CIE, Suixlt. 
of Police, N. W. F. Prov , b. 1877. Educ,, 
Portsmouth Gramiiiai ScIkk)! Asst Block- 
ade Officer, Waziristan, «i900 ; Poll. Offietr, 
Mohmand Bonici, 1908; Coinmdt , Bonier 
Military Police, Peshwar, 1902-07 , Pei 
Asst, to Inpsr -Gen. of Pol , N. W F., 1907-9 , 

I on special duty, Per,>.iaii Gult, 1909-12, 
Commissioner of Police, Mesopotamia. 
Address : Peshawar. 

GREIG, Lt.-Coi. John Glennie, C I.E (1911), 
Military Sec. to the Governor of Bom- 
bay; b. 24 October 1871 Educ. : Ushaw 
College and Downside, R. M. 0 Sandhurst. 
Joined L. N. Lancs. Regiment, 1892; Indian 
Army, 1895. Served in Mohmand Campaign, 
1897 ; Tirah, 1897-98 ; Somaliland, 1902-04 , 
Mahsud Campaign, 1917; Palestine, 1918, 
A. D. 0. to Lords Sandhurst, Northcote and 
Lamington; Military Sec. to Lord Sy- 
d^ham, Lord WiUingdon, and Sir George 
Lloyd. Add/ress: Government House, Bom- 
bay. 

GREY, Lt^ol. William George, I. A., 
Poll. Dept , Govt Of India ; Consul-Gen. i 


lor Khoras-an, since 1916; b. Wellington, 
Nevf Zealand, 1860. Educ.' Westward Ho, 
N. Devon Joined aiui} 1886, served Natal, 
htiaitb S'ttleiiicnts, and Gibrallai , 
transferred to I. A , 1889 , tianaieircd to Pol. 
Service as Vice-Consul, Bandar Abbas, 1902, 
served tt.s Pol. Agent at Maskat, Oman, 
Arabia, 1904-8 , permamntly appointed to 
Poll. Dept, Govt ol India, 1906; Pol 
Agent, Koweit, P. G, 1914-lC ; served 
in Mysore, Calcutta, and Baluchistan. 
Address Meshed, P. G. 

GRIFFITH, Francis Charles, QBE. (191 P), 
King’s Police Medal (1916); Commissioner 
of Police, Bombav% since 1919, b 9 Novem- 
ber 1878. 9 // 1\} Morna, danghtei of 

(h'orge Jaco)>, I C S Educ ' IShwdoll’s 
School, Tixcrton domed Indian Vohec, 
1898. Addicss Head Police Office, Bumbav 

PRUNING, .lOHN I'REDI'.IIICK, C.l.Vk, 19ir. , 
iiomvmsftioner ot Onssiv, b. 1 CVViAwt I87b , 
ia. to Mabel Lydia tBalser). Educ* Ra«.\- 
lumtue College, and. Bt. John’ a College, 
Camh. Member of Legislative Council, Bihar 
and Orissa PubU cations . Guzetter of Jalpai- 
giiri A Pamphlet on Ein',;ral ion to the Tea 
Gardeiib of A.ssam, Lalbagh, Cuttack, Orissa 

GMtBAY, Moses Mordecai Simeon, CI.E. 
JCS; Controller of Currency b Shanghai* 
1H76 Educ Clllton , Ca'us College, Caiir 
budge Appointed ICS, 1898 ITndcr Secy, 
to Govt oi India, Commerce Dept , 1906-10 , 
Collr. ol Cuhtoins, Bombay, 1910-1915 . 
Whi'al C-ommwssionei for India, 1915, Con- 
trollci ot Food Stnifs, 1918. Address 
Simla. 

GLPTA, Sir Kri-^hna Gomndv, KCSI, 
CSI , IW.-at-Law, Middle Tdiiplc, 1873 ; 
l.ite ICS, b 1851 Educ ' Mymensing 
Govt School, Daica Coll, London Thuvei- 
hitv Coll Joined ICS, 1873, passed through 
all grades iii B(Uga), St‘C> , Board ol Rev. 
1887 , Coinmsr ot E.veise , 1893, Divi Cominsr 
1901 , Membei to Board ol Rev , 1904, being 
tlr'*t Indian to hold tliat appointment , 
M( inb« r, Indian Exei^-e CommitUe, 1905 ; on 
special duty in connoetiou vuth Fisheries of 
Bengal, 1900, dejaited to Europe and 
Aineiicain 1907 to carry on fishery investi- 
gation, nominated to Indian Council, 1907; 
being one ol two Indians who vv'ere for first 
tune laised to that position, retired from 
India Office on completion of term, March 
1915. 

GURDON, IJEUT. Colonel Philip Richard 
Thornbagh, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., Commissioner 
of the Assam Valley Districts, b. 2 February 
1863 , ?w. to Ada Elizaljeth McNaught. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse Scliool, Godaiming 
and the R. M. C., Sandhurst. In military 
employ from 1882 till 1886; after vvhicli 
served* in the Assam Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner of a division, also as Superin- 
tendent and Honorary Director of Ethno- 
graphy; Vice-President, Council of the Chief 
Oommissioner of Assam since 1916. PwWtca- 
tions ; : The Khasis, A short note on the 
Ahoms; has contributed articles to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
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to tho Eacyrlop8B(lja of Religions aud Ethics. 
AMress * Gauhati, Assam. 

GWALIOR, II II Maiiauajaii Sinuuia ui’, 
G C V.O , (i 0 S I , Hon LL 1) , Camb , 
D C L. Oxoii ; Hon and Extra A I) C. to King, 
Hon Col , Ist T) O. Lancers, 1906; Hon. 
Maj -G<‘n ; h 20 Oct 1876 , A’ 1886 ; Made 
Hoii Col , British Army , 1898 , Maj -Genl., 
went to China as Orderly Officer to General 
Gaselee, 1901 , i>rovid(*d ( xpedition with 
hospital ship; salute ot 21 guns Was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase and 11 p- 
kee)) of the hospitalship Lovalty, 1914-18 
Adilresh Gwalior, Cl Sipii, (’1 

HAP'FKINE, Walpemau Moiii)KC\t Wolvf, 
C 1 , Bacteriologist with Govt, ol India , 

b Odi'sga ir> (3) Mar. 1860 Pld^r : Classical 
(/oll , Ik'rdianslc (Southeni Biesi.i), 1872-79, 
and Odessa lIniver‘«iU, Facnltv ol Science, 
1879-83 Engaged r<‘search woik at Zoolo- 
gical Museum, Ode‘>sa, 1883-88; Asst 
Proti'ssor ol Physiology, Geneva Medical 
School, Switzerland, 1888-89, Asst to 
P.isteur, Pans, 1889-93, on bacteriological 
research duty, India, since 1893 Cameron 
i’iiz(‘ in Practical 'rh(*rapentics, Umversitj 
ol Edinburgh, HMIO ; Maiy Kingsley Medal, 
1907, Aeadomie des Sciences Prizt*, Pans, 
1909 Decorated for research work in India 
Addre8i> Pasti'ur Institute, Pans; Govt 
ot India Biological Laboratory, Calcutta 

HAIG-BROWN, WILLIAM Alban, Bunker 
(Partner, Messrs. King, King Co., and King 
Hamilton <fe Co.), 6. 31 Mav 1870. lidne 
Winchester College Continuously irom 
1888 in the cmjiloy of Henry 8. King & 
Co., London and King King & Co., Bombay, 
until 1911, when became a partner. 
Address: Khatao Mansions, Wcllingtini Lines, 
Bombay. 

HAILEY, Hammet Reuinalt) Clodf, CIE , 
Diiector ot I.and Records andAgriculture, U P 
since 1912 ; Member ot Lieut.-Governor’s 
Council Educ. . Merchant Taylor’s School, 
St John’s College, Oxford Entered 1(’S, 
1892; Jt. Mag , 1899, By Commsr , 1905; 
.It Sec., Board ot Revenue, 1906. Address 
Oudh 

H4ILEY, Hon William Malcolm, CSl, 
CIE , I C S , Finance Member, Government 
of India, 1919 h 1872, wi 1896, Audi eina, d 
ot (iouiit Hanmbale Balzani, Italy. PMue 
Mi'rehant Tavlor’s School , Corpus Christi 
(’ollege, Oxlord (Seliolar) Jun See , Finan- 
eial Commsr , 1898 , Colonisation Officer, 
.Ihelum Canal Colony, 1902 , See , Punjab 
Govt , 1907 ; By Sec , Govt, of India, 1908 , 
Member, Biirbar Committee, 1911 ; Member, 
Imp Leg Council, 1912 Ch. Conimr , Bellii, 
1012-19 Address . Belhi. 

HAKSAll, Lt-Col. Kailas Narain, CI.E., 
Mahsii-Khao-Bahadur , Pol. M< mber, Gwalior 
Bui bar, since 1912 , h 1878. ii(/«c. * Victoria 
College. Gvialioi , Allahabad University, Hon. 
Prof, ot History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
Priv. See. to Maharaja Seindia in 1903-12, 
Under Sec., Pol. Bept , on dej) 1905-7 , Capt 
4th Gwalior Imp, Sei Jnf., 1902, ^J.-CoL, 
1910; Sen. Meiuhei Board ol Reviiiue, 1910- 
13, . Gwalloi. 


HALL, Hamaiond; b. 1857. Ednc : Bedford 
Grammar School, Blackheath Proprietaiy 
School; King’s Coll., Lond. Studied colheiy 
and lailway engineering, 1876-82 , Assist 
Editor, Birmingham Daily Times, 1884-87 , 
Sub-editor, Sunday Times, 1887-89, Chiet 
Sub-editor of Daily Graphic, 1890-91 ; Editor, 
1891-1907; EdMot HazeWs Annual, 1900-13 , 
on staff ot Statesman, since 1913. Address 
Statesman Office, Calcutta. 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carr, CIE, I.A , 
Milv Ae^ts. Bept , Field Controller, Poona , 
b 1873 Joined armv, 1894; Major, 1912, 
.seived Tirah, 1897-98, European War, 1914-17 
Addiess . Fiidd Controller, Poona. 

IIALLIBAY, Francis Charles Tollemaciif, 
M V O ; By. Commsr. Ind Police Address 
Indian Police Headquarters, Calcutta. 

HAMILTON, C J , M.A ,FSS ; Minto Profes- 
sor ol Economics, Calcutta University, siiue 
1913, Fellow ot Caleutta Tfnlversity ; b 
1873 Ednc private tutor ; King’s Collegi*, 
lAindon , Cams College', Cambridge ; gradu- 
ated tirst class Moral Science Tripos, 1901, 
Member of Mosely Educational Commission 
to USA, 1003, Membei of Inner Temple, 
1901 , Bunkiii Lecturer at Oxford University 
AMuss . The University, Calcutta. 

HANKIN, Arthur Crommflin, OSL, C.I E ; 
Iiis|H*etor-Ge‘neial ot Police and .tails, Hydeia- 
bael, since 1890 , b 1859 ; Joiue'd C P Police 
1878; Bist. Supdt of Police, 1881-1888 and 
1800-91 ; on dep. in connection witli 
Bacoity operation in the Bundlekhand Agency, 
He‘rve*d in operations for suppression of Thugl 
and Bacoity in Ce'iitral India, 1894-96 Memi- 
her ol Indian Police Commission, 1902-3 ; By% 
Iiisi>r-Ge*ii of Police in CP, 1906; retired 
from PritishserMee, 1014. Address Hydera- 
bad. 

HANKIN, Ernest Hanbury, M A , I). Sc. ; 

Che-micul Examiner, I'. P. and C P , since 
1892 ; h 1805 Educ. ' Merchant Taylor’s 

School, Univ Coll , London; St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, St John’s Coll , Cambridge, 
Koch’s Laboratory, Berlin , Institute Pasteur, 
Pans. Address Agra 

HARI KISH AN KAUL, RaI BaHADUR 
Pandit, M.A , CIE ; h 1869 ; s. ot Raja 
Pandit Suiaj KiJUl, CIE. Educ: Govt. 
Coll , Lahore Asstt. Commsr , 1890; 

Jun Secy to Financial Commsr , 189.3-97 , 
Fettleinimt Officer, Aluzaffargarh , 1898-1903 ; 
Mainwali, 1903-8; By. Commsr, 1900; 
By. Commsr and Supdt , Census Operations, 
Punjab, 1910-12 , By. Commsr , Montgomery, 
1913, on special duty to report on Oiiniiual 
Tribes, Bee 1913- April 1914, and since March 
1916 Address Abbott Road, Lahore. 

HARNAM SINGH, The Hon. Raja Sm,K.C.T.E.; 
b 15 Nov. 1851 ; j/ « of late H. H. Raju 
Rajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G C S I. Edve . . Kapurthala. 
Served as member of Ih'inp Bmgs CommUsioii 
in 1893-04; and is Hon Life Secy, to B. I. 
Association ot Talukdars of Oudh and 
Fellow ot Punjab University, was member ol 
Imp. liCg. Council and aftervi'ards of Punjab 
Ijeg. Council, 1900-2 ; created Raja, 1907. 
Address: Simla or Lucknow oit Jullundur 
City. 
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IIAIIJIIS, Leonard Tatham ; Educ Fa’mouth 
Grammar School , Bath College , New (^olloge, 
Oxford. Entered I C S., 1801 , Dist Magt<', 
ai.d Coll., Bangalore 1890 ; Head A^st , 1902 , 
Commissioner, Coorg, 1005-12. 

HARRISON, Albert John, CI.E, Manager, 
MecklaNuddec SawmillH, Dihrugarh, Assam 
since 1902 ; b. 1862 ; Edu/c Rugby , Harrow 
Joined Jolmi Tea Co. as Engineer, 1800, 
managed Tippuk Tea Garden, 1895-1002. 
Address: Dibrugarh, Assam. 

HART, George Sankey, CTE , Inspr-Geiil 
ot Forests to Govt oi India, since 1913, 
h 1866 Edne St Paul’s School; Wren 
anil Gurney, RIE Colli ge, CooiK'r’s Hill, 
Asst, and Dy. Conserv'atorot Forests, Piinjal), ' 
1887-1906; Conservator of Forests, C P, 
1906-08, Bengal, 1908-10 , Chief Conservator ol 
Forests, C P , 1910-13 Address Simla 

HARTLEY, Lewis Wynne, J P , C I E (1918) , 
Collector of Income Tax, Bombay, b 1867, 
w. to Annie, d. of William Rowlands, RolH, 
Bangor, Wales. Educated at private school, 
A'lsistant to IMessrs Gaddum Bytidl & Co , 
Cotton Merchants, Bombay, 1889-1900 
.i])pointed Presidency Insix itor ot Faetorus 
ilombay Presidencj, Sind and (’intral Pio- 
vinces. 1901 ; Collector of Iniome-Tax lor 
the City and Island of Bombaj , 1906 
Address . Bonibay Club, Bombay 

HARTNOLL, Sir Henry Sitltvan, Kt , Chief 
Judge, Court of Low’er Burma, sinec 1906, 
Barrister, 1898. Educ. : Exet ei Grammai 
School: Tiinity College, Oxiord Enteied 
3 C S , 1881 , served in Ihirina as Assist 
Comniisbionei , Dy. Commissionei , 1890, 

Commissioner, 1902. Address Clmf Couit, 
Rangoon 

II \ rCH ELL, The Rev Chkistopher Frederic 
Wellkslev', Aiting Arehdeafou ot Hoin- 
ba\, since J918 b 24 Februaij 1868 
Educ Hcilfoid Sehool and Christ’s College. 
Camhiidgi' m Ella D’ArcY, d of llie late 
Captain (.' Ji Eiman Oiilained 1891 
A C. S, Bhiusanal, 1896. Bomba V Eulesias- 
< leal Department, 1900-08. Madras, 1908-17 
Bombay, 1917. Address: Bishop’s Jaidge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HA TWA, Maharaja Baiiai^hi GrRu Maha- 
J»Ev Asram Prasad Sahi of , b lo .fulv 1893 , 

*8 Ocl 1896 to the Oadi after death ot lather 
Alaharaju Bahadur Sir Kishcn Prat a p S.ibi, 
KCIE, ol Hatwa Address Hatbuua 
P O , District Saran, Behar and Oiissa 
HAY, :riajor Westwood Norman, CIE, 

I A ; Commandant Zhob Militia, ILiulehis- 
stan ; b 1871. Entered R. A , 1891 , Majoi, 
1909, DA.A.G. India, 1009-11, servid 
China, 1000. Address: Headquaiters, Zliob 
Militia, Baluchistan. 

HAY, Sir Lewis John Erroll ; 9th Bt of 
Park, er. 1663; Indigo Plantei , b Stulnig 
N.B., 17 Nov. 1866; e. s of 8th Bt. and d 
^ John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co 
Dow'n ; S. father 1880 ; Address Dooriah, 
Motipur, Behar. 

Alfred, D. Sc.; Professor of Elcdiual 
technology, Indian Institute ol Science, 
Bangalore ; k. Russian Poland, 1886 ; Edw:.. I 
School eduction received at one of Warsaw 


“Gymnasia.** University ot Edinburgh, 
B Scf 1891 ; studied electrotechnology 
in London under the late Prof. Ayrton 
at Central Technical College ; Demonstrator 
in Electrical Engineering at Univ. Coll , 
Nottingham, 1892, Lecturer on Electro- 
Technics at Univ Coll, Liverpool, 1896-1901 , 
graduate d D Sc , 1901 ,Professor ol Electro- 
Technology, Cooper’s IIJll, 1901-04; Head 
ot Ph>fties and Elec. Eng Dept , Hackney 
'IVclmical lubtilaite , London ,1904-08 Address . 
Indian Institute of Sen nee, Bangalore. 

HAYDEN, Henry Hviiert, CSI, 1919, 
CiE. ; BA, BAl. res. KRS, Hon 
J) H( Caleutta Dm (tor, (leologual SuiveN 
I ot India h 181)9 Educ Hilton College. 
Natal, Trinity Colli ge, Jlnhlin .loineil 
Geological Surii \ ol liuli.i. 1895 aitacheil 
to Tirah Exp Force, 1897-98 . Tibet ]''ri>ntiei 
Gommission, 190.5-04 , .seixices lent to Ainirot 
Alghaiiistan, 1907-08 Address . (ieological 
Survey ol India, Calciitla 

ITAY'WARD, Mr. Justice Maurice ITe^vra^ 
Weston, I.O.S., Lb.B. (Cantal).), Bar.-at-Jaiw , 
Judge, High Court,, Boiuhav, b. 2 .lune 1868 , 
s of the late R. T5. Hayward, Esq., F.R.S , 
ot the Park, Harrow, /«. to Mice Christine, 
d. ol the late Jiiiigc B.irl)ei, Q.C., of AshoVer, 
Derbyshire. Kdu< Harrow School ami 
St, Jolin’b College, Canibiiilge. Asbistniit 
Collector Bomhay, 1889, C mler-Scci ot arv 
to Boiuhav Govcrinnent,, 1895, Judn lal 
Assistant, Kathiaw'ai, 1897 , District Judge. 
Karachi, 1899, bcgal Rcmcmlirauier and 
Secretary to GoA\'rnincnt. 1995, Additional 
.ludicial CoiumisHioiici , Smd, 1907, Acting 
Judicial Coinmissioncj . Smd, 1909, 1915 

and 1910, Ag. Judge Jligh Court, Boinba\ , 
1911, 1911 and 1915, Judge High Court 
Bombay, 1918. Addicss * Vaclit Club or 
High Court , lioiubay. 

11 EATON, Hon Sir .losicii John Kt (1915) 
Judge, High Couit, J5oinba\, smci' 1908, h 
April 1800 Edu< . Biadlord tirauiuiui Sehool, 
King’b Coll, Caiubndgi Enteied ICS, 
188 L , Pnv Sec> . (tovr ot Bonibay, 1805-8, 
Judge and Sehbioiis Jiidgt , 1898, Addtl 
.Tudieial Commit sioin r, Sind, 1906, Judicial 
C.oinmiS'.ioner, 1907 Aiklress : Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

HENDERSON, Rouert Hkrriot, CFE, 
Suixit ol Tarra[)ur Company’^ 'J’e.i Gardi n, 
Cachar, xA^-bam , Cliainuau, Jnd Tea Assoc., 
Cachar and Sylhei lle])resented ti a-planting 
comnuiuitv on Imp Leg Coiiniil, 1901-2, 
when legislation regulating supply of inden- 
tiiied coolie l.iboiir vv\is under considi' ration. 
Address Cachar, A^sam. 

HENRY, William Daniel, CIE. Managi r, 
Alliance Bank ot Simla, Ltd , Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, IDF 
VD , AD.C , b 1855. Edat Dr J Yeats 
School, I’eckham, Address . Kelvin Gro\i , 
Simla. 

HEPPER, Sir (Harry Albert) LAwLKbs, Kt 
(1918), Agent, G I P Railwav, since 1911 
b 30 January 1870 m Kathlf ii Florence 
Keelan. Educ : Robsall and R Af. A , 
Woolwich Commibbioned in Roj al Engiueers, 
1890. Joined N. W. Railway 1891. 
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Served with Cliitral relief expedition, 1895. 
Deputy Agent, G I. P. Railway, 1906. Retd, 
from Army, 1912 President, Indian Railway 
Conference Association, 1916-17; Controller 
of Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to August t 
1918. Address: Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HERTZ, Henry Felix, C I E , F R G S . 
Barrister ; In charge oi Civil Police, Burma 
b. 1863 , ii. s. ot Bishop Hertz, of Ribe, Den- 
mark, Educ. : St Xavicr*h College, Calcutta 
Took active part in operations round 
Mandalay, 1886-87, and in Shau States , 1887- 
90 ; in operations 1890-1900, in Kucliiu Jfill 
and Chinese Frontier, Addresh . Basse in, 
Buima. I 

HERTZ, William Axel, f- S I , .1 P , F Jl G s., ' 
Burma Commission, I)y, Cominsr , Fort 1 
Hertz, Burma, h, Moulniein,! Oct 1869, 1 
}7 8. of Bishop Hertz of llilie, Denmark ! 
Educ. : St Xavier’s College, Calcutta Joined | 
Burma Provl. C. S., 1886 ; si'rved as Pol. i 
Officer, Burma War, 1886-89 ; against dacolts 
1889-90; promoted to Burma Commission! 
Settlement Officer, Mag^e, 1900-3 , in charge 
of Hpimaw Expedition, 1910-11 (thanked ] 
by Government oi India), Address. Putao ; 
Hkaiuti Long, Burma. j 

HICKLEY, Victor Xorth, CIE.. VD.;i 
L ieut.-Col , Beliar Light Horse , A. D. C. to I 
J t. Govr , B<*liar and Orissa ; indigo planter ' 
in Bt‘har Eda^ : lilton , Exeter College, j 
Oxlord Address Moziilterpore. , 

IlKHIET, Sir Robert Sw Kt , M T.C.E. , 
Agent, E I Ry , since 191.^, h 1869; vi. ' 
1880, Violet Gibson, d. of late Cliarlcs Forgan, ■ 
'rowerhill, Ayrshire. Edm.' Ayr Academy I 
Pupil and Assistant to John Stiaiii, Civil i 
Engineer and Vice-PreRideiit, I C.E. ; joined i 
E J Ry , 1883 , Ch. Engr , 1903. Address . 

E. I. Ry. House, Calcutta 

IIIGNELL, SiPNEY Robert, C.I.E ; ICS; 
Offg. Sec to Govt, ot India, Home Dept , since 
1918. Educ. : Malvern , Exeti i College, 
Oxlord. Entered I.C S , 1896 , Magte. and 
Coll, 1912. Address: Home Dejit , Go\t 
ol India, Dcllu. 

HILL, Sir Claude Hamilton Archer, K.C.S I., ' 
C S I , C.I.E.; Ordinary Member, Council ol j 
Govr. Gen. of India, since 1915 ; b. 21 Sep ■ 
1866; m. 1892, Frances May, </. ot Sir Ray- j 
iiiond West. Educ : St. Mark’s School Windsor, ' 
Ihnmanuel Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S , 
1887; Under Secy, to Bombay Gov't., 1892; 
Cnder Secy, to Govt, of India in Home Dept., 
1895-97 ; First Asst. Resident at Hyderabad, 
1897-99 ; Priv. Secy, to H. E. Lord Northcote 
Govt, of Bombay, 1899-1903 ; Dy. Secy, to 
Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., 1903-1904 ; 
Political Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 1904-6; 
Resident, Me war, 1906-8; Agent to Gov. 
in Kathiawar, 1908-12 ; Ord. Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Bombay, 1911-15. Address: 
Peterhof, Simla. 

HILL, Montague, C t.l. , Cliiet Coiiseivator, 
C. P., since 1013, Joined I. F. D., 1887; | 
Conservator, Burma, 1906 ; Offg. Insp. 
Geu. of Forests, India, 1914, Address : , 
Paehmarbl, C.P. ( 


HOGG, Sir Malcolm Nicholson, Kt. (1920^ 
^fanager, Forbes, Forbes Campbell .! 
Co., Ld , Bombay, b. 17 January 1883 
m. Lorna, younger d, of Sir Frank Beaman 
Educ : Eton and BaUiol College, Oxford 
.Toired London Office of Forfes, Forbe 
Campbell & Co., Ltd,, in September 1^4 
came to Bombav, February 1905 ; succeedei 
to managership, Bombay branch, 1912; Deput' 
Chainnon, Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and Member Leg! dative Council of tlu 
Governor of Bombay, 1915-16 and 1916-17 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber and Member 
Legislative Council of Viceroy. 1917-18 ami 
1918-19 Director, Bank of Bombay (President 
1918) Member of Board of Trustees of Poii 
ot Bombay etc.. Member of Franchis* 
Committee under Montagu-Clielmsford Scheme 
1918. Address : Forbes Building, Houk 
S treet, Bombaj'. 

HOLE, Robert Sklbv, C l E (1919) ; Indian 
Forest Department b 15 January 1876 
Educ. : Chtiou College* and Coojicr’s Hill 
m. IJteatncc Mary, d of Surg -General B. P 
Rooko Joined Forest Department, 189(‘. 
Foreijt Botanist, Fori'st Research Institutt 
Dchra Dun, muco 1007 Address : Delitn 
Dun, U. i\ 

HOLLAND, Robert Erskine, C.I.E., I.C.S 
Political Department, Government of India 
b 1873 , ‘f. of Sii Thomas Holland, K.C 
Educ. : Winchester • Oriel Coll., Oxford. En 
tereU I C 8.; 1895 , Sccretai y. Board ol 
Revenue, ]Madras, 1903 ; served Foreign 
Dopartmoiit of Govt, ot India, 1904-08. 
Political Agent; and Consul at Muscat , 1908-10 
Political Agent, Eastern States, Rajputaiia, 
1911-13 , Dopy. Secy , Govt, of India, 1914 
On political duty with Mesopotamia Field 
I'orce, 1915 and 1917, Address : c-o Grindla\ 
& Co., Bombay, 

HOLLAND, Sir Thom vs Henry, K.C.I.L, 
Hon. D.Sc.. Calcutta and Melbourne , F.R.8. 
F.G.S. ; President, Institution Mining En 
gineers; President, Indian Industrial Com- 
miBsioD 1916 ; President, Board of Munition^ 
India, 1917 ; Actg Secy., Commerce and 
Industry Dept., Government of India, 1919 
Memlicr of Council Institution Mining and 
Metallurgy , Vicc-Prosideut, Institution 

ot Petroleum ^Technologists; Professor oi 
Geology and Mineralogy, Manchcsl J 

University, since 1909, b, 22 Nov. 1868; //' 
Frances Maud, d. of late Chas. Chapiiun- 
joiued Indian service, 1890 ; Dy. Supdt 
Geological Survej', 1894 ; Director ot 
Geological Survey, India, 1903-190‘> 

Chalnnan of Trustees, Indian Museum 
1905-9 ; President, Burma Oil Reserves Com- 
mittee, 1908; Fellow and Reader of Calcutta 
University ; Dean of Faculty of Science, 1909 . 
President of Board of Studies in Geology and 
Mineralogy, 1905-00; President ot Mancli. 
Geol. and Min. Socy., 1912-14; President 
Indian Mining and Geological Club, and ot 
Royal College of Science Old StndentB* 
Association, 1910 ; Member of Royal Com* 
mission on Oil Fuel and Enginee, 1911-1'!' 
Member of Advisory Committee, Impenai 
Institute; Blgsby Medallist, Geologna) 
Society of London, 1913 ; J^sidcnt, OcoV* 
gical Section, British Association, 19 1 1 
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puMicaiions * nuiirroiia iiiemoiri on Potro- j 
logy, fiQology, ani Antliropilogy. Addrens 
Simla. ! 

HOLLOWAY, liRin.-ilEN. Benjamin, CM.K , 1 
Indian Army; h. tShl , Eulci-rd j ml fan I 
Army, 1881, Ool., 11)12, D.A.O.M.O , India 
1900 , Asst. Si'f. MilOarv Ucpt., OoVt. oi j 
India, lOOl-Ob, Commandant, 29tJi latmors, 1 
1909, Dy. S(*f., Army Dopl., Govt, ot India, ' 
1912; Secrotarv, 1914, tJ.O.C., Southern' 
Biigadc, 101(i, sf'rvoci Burma, 188 >-80 i 
AMrenis • Wellington, Nilgiris. 

I10LM15, Alan Thomas, IC.s. , Jiosident i 
in Mevk'ar, Rajput ana, b. 1872. Kdiu j 
Intcrratlonal School, Naples, Bodfoid Gram- ! 
mar School , Chtton (/ollcgi- . 'rnnitx <’oII<‘g( , 1 
Cambridge. Served in U. P. ah Magistrate, j 
Settlement Ofheer, and acting Private N'f i 
to the Lt.-Gov. and in Rajputana as Settl,'- , 
merit Ofticcr, J*olituul Agent ot Southern j 
States, and Resident at TJdaipui (AlcMa!),and | 
Commi% 4 ioner at Ajmci-Morwaia. Address . I 
Udaipur, Rajputana. > 

UOOPBR, Rev. William, I).n. ; Alissionan | 
C.M.S , Traiiblator, Mossooric, bince 1892 j 
b. 18‘37. Kdnr. . Cheltenham l*roparator> ' 
S( liool , Bath Grammar Sdiool, Wadhaui 
College, Oxtoid , Hebicw lixhibitioii , 
Sanskrit Scholaibhip , 1st ddbS in Lit. Hum. , 
BA,, 1859, ALA., 18bl. Went to India, 
C.M.S., 1801, Canon ot Lmknow, 190b, 
Yuarol Mount Albeit, "New Zealand, 1889-90 
Addreh^ : Alussoonc, India. 

HORNLLL, William Wooowaro, C 1 L (1917), 
Diiedor ot PiihiK Jnstruetioii Bengal, since 
1913 b 18 Si'pteinber 1878 Edm |{a<ll<‘\ 
and Tiuiitv (Vdlegc, Oxloid V])i>ointed to 
Imlian Bdm at ion Senicc, U)02 13oaid ot 
hdiKatioii (London), 1908 \ssist i)ii<‘<toi 
<d Spcdal Impiiru's and Be]»oi(s, 1911 
N’Cietaiv to the tlist Impel lal Ldm Dept 
1911, ]) P I, Heiigal, 1911, M« iuIhu ot 

Calcutta Uimersitv Cominissiun, 1917-1)) 
Addret,H Bmigal Club, Calcutta 

HOWARD, Albert, (M.B, M.A., A B.(\S. 
F.L.S. , Imperial Economic Botanist to 
(iovt. ot India, sime 1905, b. 187.3 Edur. . 
Roval College of Science, London , St. Jolni'h 
College, Cambridge, lirbt Clash Hons M.o 
Sdcncc Tripos, 1898, B.A., 1899, M \, 
1902, Mycologist and Agricultural Lciturei, 
Impl. Dept, ot Agriculture lor W>st Indic'-, 
1899-1902, Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wve, 190 5-190.5. Niiiiier- 
oub paiHjrs on botanical and agricultural 
subjects. AMrehh Pu a, Biliar. 

HOWARD, Henry 1’raser,C SI (loio) (U.E. 
Scu, GoVt.ol India, Fin. Dept, bince 1917 , b. 
1874 Ediic , . Aidcnham School , Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Clasbicai Tripos, 1895, Clabs 1, 
Division 1; I.C.S., 1896; Supdt., Revision of 
Iinpl. Gazetteer tor Bengal, 1904 , Und.-Secy 
to Govt of India, Fin. Dept., 1905, Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, lOGO-l*! ; Controller 
ot Currency, India, 1914-16 , Odlciating 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Commerce and Industry 
I>ept,, 1916. Address : Delhi and Simla. 
Howells, George, B.A. (Lend.); M.A. 
(Carab.) ; B. Litt. (Oxon) ; B.D. (St. Andrews), 
Ph.D. (Tublugea l^iucipal ot Scrainporc 
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College, Bengal, simc 1906, b. Mav ISVl. 
J’Jdiir. ' Gi'IIigaer (banimai Sv bool , Regent’s 
Paik and University l^dleges, L mdon , 
and .Icbus Cidlcgi's, Oxtoni ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge* Unn. ot Tn- 
bingen Appointed bv Baptist Mi^slonniv 
SiMuetvlor Educational w'ork in India, 1895 , 
lo«atcd at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged In High 
School and theological teadnng, and geneial 
htoraiv and Riblu al translation woik, 1805- 
1904 .oiigmatcd moxeinent tor reorganibatlou 
ot Serainpoic College Angus T.ett iue;i, 1909. 
ami Fellow of Umversitv ot CaUiifta, 1910. 
Addre-^s. Seiarnpore College, Seiumpore 
IWngal 

nuJ>l>LESTON, CArniN Ernlm’ Whitesidl, 
C.I.E. , .IP. R. Ind. Alar, Sen Mar. 
Tran^poit Olluer, l>f)fn)).i\, 1911- is ft. 

Aug 1871, Edn( Bi'dioid S( In ol Enteied 
33. 1. M ISO") KeiA(‘d Eg\plian Camp 
1895-90, \vie( ked in Wanen llastingb* 
troopship olT Keiinion 1S'>7; ic(-i\('d Ron. 
Humane S<nn'tN’b sihrr medal, and LloNd'^ 
silver me<lal lor saving lib' on Ibis o( ( asion . 
Lieut., 1900 sor\ed China Exi»etlltiou 
(Boxer Rising), 1901-02 as \sslst. Mai. 
'franspoit Ollnei ir 'riansporl Oflner, 
Soma'iiland K\)H'di1ion, ami N\as in diaigi'ot 
landing ofK'r.it ions in Ol'biat 1902-4 , 
Staff Oflber Boml)a\ Do* kNaid, 1911, 
Commandei 1911. C.iptain, 1917 Address 
R. I M Dockyard, BombaN. 

HI DSON It-Gin sir IIaM'Liku K( B 

(1918), CM, (lOiiB \d|ii1ant-Gi'iM i.il in 
India sin(( I ())ruai\ 19)7 ft 2o June 18b2 
in Kate, daiightc'r ot l.di Ma|oi Hawkins 
Kdm Beading Sdiool 2nd B,it1,ihon 
Northants Ui'ginient 1881-M, I'lth lantei^ 

(I \ ) 1885.J910. s TN.d in N NN I Cam- 
paigns, 1880 ,ui(l 1807 , Clim.i, 1010 I'liiio- 
IMan Wai 1014-17 Nb ntioned m dj'spatdns 
the turns Ccoiiniandt d htli Dnision in 
1 laiae Adiin’ss Simla 

HULL Ria EUNLsr B S .1 , Ldi'iok o^ 
T/n’ Hia miner ft 0 Si ptemlu'i IM)’ Edin 
S(Mut\ ot .lesns, laigbsb PioNiine Crime lo 
India 1002 and sim ( tlien c ng.igi d in litiiaiy 
woik in BombaN Ptdd nations 1 be 
mim I and a senes ot I'Aamiin i Beprmts, 
on tluologaal, bistoin.il .iml eontioseisial 
sulijuts \ddnss The Eianmiei Pits'-, 
Mellows Stieel, Bombat 

HUNTIiR Matthew, C.I.E., Primipal, Ran- 
goon College, suue 1911. Edac (bggleswK k 
Sdiool, Queen’s College, 0x1 old , Str.issbnig 
and Heidellx*rg UniAcrsitieb , Honoins 
linal Sdiool oi Isahiral S' leiue, Oxfo.xl , 
Biudott-Couits UniNorsitv S<bolar-lnp in 
lieologv , M.A , 1890 l.er liner in Cliomistry 
and PlubKh, Rangoon College, 1890-1909, 
Chcmiial Examiner to (iovt ol Bui mu, 
1890-1905 , Acting Prim ipal, Rangoon (Jollege, 
1905 and 1909-11. Addiess Rangoon College, 
Rangoon. 

HUSSAIN, MotiaI Ahmed, C.S.T., Nawab 
Anuxm .lung Babatlur. Aseimtant Minister to 
H. H. Nizam, since 1914, and Ch. "See. to 
Nizam’s Govt., since 1896. Kdur. Christian 
College, Presidency College, Afadrab Univ. 
ALA , 1890, Dv. Coll, and Mag. Alaflrab Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 , Assist Priv. S<;(. to H. H. 
Nizam, 189J F.S.A., 1 >'2 , F.R.A.S., 1914, 
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HYDEEABAD, His Exalted Highness Abae ; 
JAH Mtjzaffar-ul-Mamalik Nizah-ul-Mdlk i 
Hizam-ud-Daula Nawab Mir (Sfr" Osman { 
Ali Khan Bahadur I'^ateh Jang) of, 
G C. 8 I., (1911), SON OI THE late LIBUT.- I 
GBNL MIR Sir Mahhoob Ali Khan baha- i 
DUR, G. C. B.; G C’. S. I., J^IZAM of 
Hyderabad; &. 1886, ed pnvattly; Hon , 
Col. in the Army, and of 20th Httcan Hors( ] 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IJ)AE, Maharaja of, since July 1911, Mahara- 

JA DHIRAJ MAHARAJI 8HRI DOLAT SINOHJI . i 
m. Maharamji Hhn Poonglianji. Ileir s, \ 
Maharaja Kumar HiinTriatsiiighji. Address. 
Himmatnagar (Mahikantlia Agency). i 

IFTIKHAE-UD-DIN, C.EE., Fakir Sa\ad , 
Settlement Collector, Punjab, since 1910 , . 
joined service, 1880, llc^enuc Member of, 
Council of Tonk State, 1906, SfX'cial duty j 
with Amir of Afghamstan, 1906, JJntiHh | 
Agent at Cabul, 1007. Address . J-iahorc. i 

IMAM, Sykd Hasan, Jiarii^ter h Bl August I 
1871. Educ : Patna and in J'higUiid (Ullcd 
to the Bar (Inner Teinpli'), 1892 1‘iactised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 3 9)1 Judge ot 
the High Court., Calcutta, 1912-1 (> llcsumed 
practice at Catna President, special Session, * 
Indian National Congress, Sej)tenibei, 1918 j 
J’rcbidcnt, All-lndia Home Kule J/*ague j 
Address * Jlaaan Munzil, Patna 
LMPEY, LT.-Col. La\miknok, C.8.I., C.l.E , 
Eoaidcnt at Baroda , b. 180J. Edm. Marl- 
borough, Sandhurst, Indian Arnn 188r> , t 
einptoyed under Govt, ot India in the IVil 
Dept., 1887, has held appointments of J*ol. 
Agent 111 Alwar, BIiojmI, Eastern States 
Eajpntaiia, Bundclkliand, etc. Address 
Baroda. 

ENDOJIE, Maharaja of, H ll. Maiirajah- 
Dhirdaja Tuko.h Eao Holkau, Bahadi r, 
b 1891. Educ. ’ Mayo Cliiefs (Joll , Ajmero , i 
Imp. Cadet Corps Address Indore. 

JEWIN, Henry, C.T.E., M.l.t^.E , h. 3811 , 
joined P.W. Dept., 1808 , Consulting Arehitcet 
to Govt., 1889 retired, 1896. Address 
Adyar House, Adyar. ' 

ISACKE, Bt-Col (Temf. Bii Gen) Hubert, 
C.M G. (1915), Director, Itlilitaiy 'rrainmg 
A. H. Q, India b 28 Octobei 1872 w 
Ada Mildred, daughter of the late Sii Chailes 
Layard Educ Kflig’s School, Canterbury, , 
E M. O Sandhurst E Most Kent Ecgi- 
meiit , 1892 Ser\ed m France, 191.5-36 , 
Address : Army Head Quarters, Simla. 

ISEAE, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. ' 
Jud. Minister, Bhopal, b. Shahjahanpur. 
Educ. : Shahjahanpur, Bareilly. Address . 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. ^ 

lYENGAB, S. Srini Vasa, Advocate- General, ' 
Madras, b 11 September 1874. Edm. ' 
Madura and l^esidency College, Madras 
Vakil (1898). Member of Madras Senate, 
1912-J.6, President, Vakils’ Association of 
Madras, President, Madras Social Eeform 
Association, Member of AU-lndia Congress 
Com. Publicahon a book on law reform 
( 1009) Address . Mylaporc, Madras. 

IZZAT NISHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
T lWANA.*Hawab, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dora, 


Ghazi Khan, h. 1866. Edm. : Govern 
High School, Shahporc , private training 
through Col, Corbyn, Deputy-Commissioner, 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Cominsr., 1894 , British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903*06 Address: Khaviajabad, district 
Shahpore, Ihinjab. 

JACKSON, John Ernest, A.C A , C 1 E , Chief 
Auditor, B B & C 1. Bail way, Bombay b 
26 November 1876, Educ . Marlborough 
College Address Maiabai Hill Bombay 

JACOB, Arthur I^kslie, C.l.E. , Major 1. A., 
Pol. Ag.. Zhob, since 1932, in military cmplo's* 
incnt, 1891-98; Pol. Asst.. Zliob, 1898. 
Asht. to Gov.-Gcneral’s Agents, Baluchist au 
3901 ; Pol. Ag , Baluchistan, 1909. Address 
Zhob, Baluchistan. 

JAlPUli, Maharaja of, Maj.-gen. H. h. 
Saramad-1-Kajhai- Hindustan Eaj B.a.ien- 

DRA SHREF MAHARAJADHIRAJ, SIR SAWAI 
Madho Singh Bahadur, K.tJ.C.S.T. . ti.C.l.E., 
G.O V.O. Donat ol tlu' Order ol tlio Hosjdl.iJ 
ot St. John oi Jerusalc'm, LL 1)., Edm. 
Hon. Major-General, Hon. Col of l‘3tli 
Eajpiits (Shekhawat ) Kegimeiit , Moinbei 
of First Class oi Older ot (irown ot Priissni, 
1910 , b. 1861 , 6. 1880 Address Jaijuii. 

JAMES, Lt.-Col. Charles Henry, C.T.J. , 
3.M,S., OiVil Surgeon, Delhi b 186J. Edtu 
Cranleigli , St. 'J'homas’ Hospital, London 
M.11.C S. and Ji.ll.C.P., Asst. Iloiisc Surgeon 
House Surgeon and Besidont Aeeoiieheur, Si, 
Thomas’ Hospital, 1888-89, Houho I’liysiciaii, 
Gen. Jiyiiig-iri Hospital, 1889-90, enterc'd 
1. M. S., 3891, I)y. SanitarA Commsr., Punjab, 
1894-1900, Medical Adviser, J’utiala State 
190 M2, F.B.(’S.. England, 190«, Majoi 
1901, Lieut. -Colonel, 1911, Civil Surgc'on 
Simla, 1912-1(>. Pablicatiom Maiiiial lot 
Vaeduator ^- 111 the Fim)ab, 1895, Eepoit oi 
J’lagiic in Bombas, 1897 , Jieport of Outbreak 
oi I’laguc in I’unjab, 1897 , articles on Medical 
and Surgical subjeuts in medical journaL 
Address Dcdhi. 

I AMES, Ma.t-Gen M'illiam Bernard, ( !• 
(1918), Cl E (1912),MVO (1911) (iOl 
Bomba V Biigach , since November 1919 l> 

8 1h‘ briiaiy 3865. /a Elizabe'th MiiiU> 

Edue Wc‘s1\vaul Ho and Sandhuist, 2n'l 
Battalion, Shci.iood Jmresters, 1886, 2nd 
Bengal Cavalrs, 3888, SiKH'ial cUit\ W.ii 
Oftice, 19tK)-01 Served m S Atncaii wet 
and 111 XiiiroiK-au vsai Tcmi»oiarv Q M <■ 
111 India, July 1916 — Februaiy 1917 Majoi 
General in chaigc' ol adimmstiatioii, > 
Command, 1917-19 Addirss. Queen’s Jtlo.id 
Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan , Bai Bahadur C.l.E 
b. 181)1. Edm.: Bhown, Kohat and Gujrai. 
Ent. Govt, service, 1880 , served m Politic I 
Office with Kuram F. F. 1880 ; acconipamc' 
Afghan Boundary Commission, 1885-81 , 
special duty, boundary settlement ol Laghari 
Barkhan. 1897 , A84. to the Supdt. of Gaze f- 
teers of Baluchistan, 1902-07; scrvici- 
acknowledged by Govt, of India; Asst. i ' 
Supdt. of Census Operations, Baluchistai). 
1910-11; Ex. Asst. Commsr., 1902, Seitl * 
ment Officer, Baluchistan, 1912, Addrcb . 
Quetta. „ 
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JANJIRA, H. H. Nawab Sir Sidt Ahmad i 
Khan Sidi Ibrahim Khan, u C.T E , ft. : 
1862; 8 187') , tlt‘fl('i‘ndant oi Sjjriil Khan 
family Ih-ir <?. 8uli Mahaniad Klian, ft. 7 
Mar. 1914. Address .lanjiia, Kolaba. 

JAORA STATE, Major IT. H. Eakhar-ld> 
Daula Naavab Muhammkd Jttakau All 
KiiAN Bahadur Saulat, K.C.T E. ft. 1884. 
H. H. served in JiurojK'an War. Addiess 
Jaora State, Central India. 

JARDINE, William Ellis, (U.K., E.E.d.S., 
M.TI.A.S. , ft. 1807. Edut. TKtes (:i)ll«‘SJ:e, 
Edinburgh, Wren’s, 'liinilv College, Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1880 , joined Pol. Dept 
of (lovt. of India, 189.}, bciame 2nd AsM. 
TU'BUleiit, Hyderabad. Isl Asst , Ag. to (»o\i - 
(Jen. in Cent. Ind. and 1st Asst, llesideiit, 
Hyderabad, Pol. Ag., Bundclkhand, J'HD-OO, 
Malwa, 1910-11 , Eesideiil, (Jwalioi, 1912-1.} , 
llaroda, 1914, (Iwalior, 1911-1917, Knight 
ot (Irace ot Oidei <it St. John ot .leiiisalein. 
Royal Autoniible , Royal and Antienl (Soli, 
St Andivws AiUhess Royal Yadit, lioinbaj. 

JIHTANGIR, Sir • Cow\sJKK. \A P.aromfc, 
nephew and adopt! d son oj late Sii i!owas- 
jic Jehangir Rcadjniiom \ , CSI, ft 
Stli June 1 858 , J’rojii n tary School , 

Elphinstone College and lJniveisit> 
of Bombay, iiuieliaiit, millowin r and 
lauded propiutoi, 1)< leg.de ot the' i*ai- 
see Matiimonial Couit , li.is assiiiiud tin 
name ol (Jowasji e .lehangii, Kt , 1895, 
m. 1876, Dliunbai, d ol tin* late Aid»bhii 
flormusjd Wadia, and has i-siK' Address 
Roadmone> Ilous( , Malabar JJilI, Bombay 

JEHAKUlB,C()\VASJr(Jun oi), M A.(Camlnldge), 
O.B.K. (1918). Partner in llie linn oi Conauhji 
J ehangir A (}o., ft. lebiuaiy 1879, m to 
Hirabai, d. of >1. A. lloinia.sji oi Lonjee 
tJastlc. Ediuated at St. AaMoi’s College,] 
Bombay, and St. John's College, Cambridge. , 
Member of the Bombay (‘oi|)oiation sime 
IS91 , Chairman oi its Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 , Memlierof the Bombay Improve- 
ment Tmst. Addresi^ Kepean Sea Hoad, 
Malabar Hill, Boinbaj. 

JEJEEBIlOY, Sir JAMSETJEK, 51 li Baromt, 
ft (jtli March 1878; *. father Sir Jamsitj(c, 
1908, and asfeUiiK d the imme of Jamsitjee 
.lejeebhoy in lu u of Rustomji e ; Hi ad ot 
the Zoroastrian Community in Bombay , 
Pres, of tlie Sir Jamsetjic Cliaritv Funds, 
Bombay, and Mi iiilx r ol Munieipal 
Corporation m. 1906, Sc rem bai Jalbhoy 
Ardesar Sett. Address Mazagon ( a^tli , 
Bombay. 

JENNINGS, Col. IIerijert Alexander Kaye, 
C.I.E. ; ll.A. , Directoi of Ordiianie Stoies 
lu India ; ft. 1802 , s. ot Abij.-Geii. C, J. Jen- 
nings ; Ediic. : Wellington College. En- 
tered R. A. 1882 , Lt.-Col. 1910 , Col. 1914. 
Address : Simla. 

JENNINGS, James George, C I E (1919), 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna Univer’iity, since 
1917. ft. 14 June, 1800. m Maud d. of 
H. C. Davis. Educ. Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Or. Sch. and Lincoln College, Oxford. Ap- 
pointed to I.E.S., 1892. Priuc , Muir Central 
College, *K)7; Director, Public Instruc- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa, 1913. Member, 
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I egislative Couneil, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-16, 
1917* Additional Menib(*r (Temp), Vici*roy‘a 
L!*gi8latiM‘ Council, 1917 PubUcatwnsi 
Vddresses to Students Es(,a\ on Metaphor. 
Stdeet Pas,^ag(s on dut\ to the State Selec- 
tions fiom Man Us Aimlui.s, Sakimtala, 
adapU'd liom Kahdasa Fiom an Indian 
College Addiess , Patna, Bihar 

JEAN IN (JS, The Hon Maj-gitn William 
Ernest, Kt oi Grace, thder ot St John 
ot J(‘iiisalem (1914), M 1) , C M i) 1’ H , Surg- 
eon G<ner.»l with the Government ot Bombay 
ft 1 January 18()5 w Margaiet Catherine 
Steele Educ * Edinburgh University 
Joined IMS, 1887 Puhlicai ions' Manual 

of Pl.igne 'Jr.Tn.=iaetions of Bombay Medical 
Congn*ss War R( liut Woik in the Bombav 
Piesidtnev A'lsociatc- Bditoi, The Itulian 
Medieal (Urette Adihess 5 thiK'ii’s (4ar- 
den«t, Poona 

JESSE, Willi vu, AT V., Piimipal, Meerut 
Coll., siuee 190 } , ft. 7 Sep. 1870. Kdur. ' Iltri'- 
tuid (Dill. S<h. , Selwyn Coll., Cainbiidge. 
Asst. Mastei. Beilioi > AluiJ. Sih., 1891-94 , 
J.a Alai liiiK'ie Coll , Luikiiow, 1894-1903, 
Eellowand Svndie, Allahaba I I'liiV , Fellow, 
Zoological So( . and Menu, Bin. Gimtliological 
Union. PablHUitom Various jiamphlets and 
paiHMh on Tiidian oinilhology and on Indian 
odnealioiu Addiess 'The Collegi*, Meeiiit, 

JEVONS, HiriU'RT Stanlrv, MA., B.Se 
(lAiiid ), K.G.S., F.S.S. , Umy, Piof. ol 

ikonoiiiKsin L’niV. ot Allahabad siiue 1911, 
(‘(liloi oi Indian Journal oi Eeoiiomus, 
ft. 8 0(1. 187 "u Ed tie. Giggh'swiek Gram. Sch. 
Uni V. ('oil , London, 'J’rin, Goll., (Jamhiidge, 
Gcol. Just Hflucllieig Uiiiv, Demoua- 
trator 111 Urology, Cambiidge, lOoo-Ol , 
Dnturer in Alineralogy and Geology, and 
A«sl to Prof. T. W. Edg(‘worlh David, F.ILS,, 
m University of Svdnej, N.S.W., 1902-04 
liCCti. and later Fulton J’lot. ol Econ and 
Pol. Siioiue in UniV. Coll ol S. Wales and 
Aloiimouthbhiio, Caidilt, 1905-11, eiijjgigod 
on icsean lies in e(onomi(S ol Indian coal 
tiadc.iriigation, and othei iiidiistiits, 1915-16, 
Pnbhcntions Numerous impcis and ai tides 
on Petrology, Alineralogy, E' onomies, Polities 
Houtaing Retorm, ete. Adihess The Uni- 
versity, All.ihabad , Rhubina Garden Village, 
Cardilf. 

JEYPOUE, AEaharaja Sri Sir Vikrama Deo 
OE, K.C.I.E. , ft. 0 Dei. 1874, o. s. oi late 
Maharajah Sii Sri Sri Ramaelieiidra Dpo 
and Muliarani Sn Sn Sii Lakslimi Pattamaha 
Devi , m. 1893, Ladv Maliurani Sri Sita Patla 
Alaha Devi, d. oi late Rajah Sn DharMiajit 
Sing Deo Bah.ulur, leiidatory Chief, Udaipur. 
C l‘ , Olio S', one d. Educ. . privately. 
Address Foit, Jeypore, Vizagapatarn District, 

I Aladras. 

! JHAJJ4WAR, H. IT. AIaharaj Rana SIR 
BiiAVVANi SiNOii Bahadur of , K.C.S.L ; ft. 
1874, s. 1899, Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmere. 
Address. Jhalrapatan, Rajputana. 

JIND, H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 

ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INQLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 

Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Bahadur; 
received hereditary title of Maharaja, 1911; 
G.C.I.E., K C.S.I., ft. 1879 ; s, 1887. Address: 
Sangrur, Jind State, Punjab. 
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JODHPUK, REOKNT of, LiKUT.-CiENL. SIR 
PERTAii SiNOini, (J.r.Y.O , 

LL.I)., A.ix(!. lolJ. AI. tho Kin^^ 

Einivroi , h 184'*, m. ALiliairtiii Bliatiaiiiji 
((/. l‘)U7) , Roll, (-)ommaii(lant of Jiui>oml 
Cadet Corps, received adiniiiihtralive tiaiiiing 
uiidei JJ. 11. Alaliaraj<i Jlaiii Siiijjh oi .Jaipur , 
wa'i invited to Jodhpur by liis eluer hintliei 
ALiliaiaja Sii J<isv\aiilsiii'j;ii atal ])l.u(‘d at 
iiPiid ol JodJipii) (id.imiiihtiatioii , lie was 
one ot Tvabul Mission ol 3878, an e\tra 
A. DC to (leiieral Ellis in the Miihinand 
CvfKHlition in 1M'»7, and lo Ciiieial Mi 
William fax khart in 'I'liah C.iin|)ai^n in 
18iH (wounded, and desjul < bed) , in IDoo he 
went with Ihihsh Eoneio Ciiin.i in eomniaiid 
ol JodhjHii liiiiHOi.il SeiVite Troops and i 
saw aili\e service, was ni.ide Jtiilmv; Chad 
ot Idar State* in (>iix<*i.it in JUoj, which he 
ahlicatc'd in t.iVoiii ot his son , made l.t -Cti] 
ami siihsecjiic'iit 1\ M!ijor-<ic*m*ial in lliitish 
Armv, Enio])eau Wai, I'M t-ir> (<h*Hpal( he s). 
On death ot Alaharaja Sri Snniei Sinuhji ot 
.lodhpnr attain appoin(c‘d Hi'»^ent. Ac/c/re.s.s 
.lodhpnr, lt.ijpuluna 

JOCLCKAK. Rvo lUlHPUR RAMOIUNDRA 
iNAR\Y\N,JSO , B \ , Coll IJaioda State, 
snic*lU17, Dejiv Coll 1st Oi and JSative 
A"St. to tJonimsi , Cl), 1001-10, some 
time C'(*r\ Adv to Chie*t of lehalkaranji ; 6 
Sifaiti 8th ])ec 18")8, Educ . Eiceau (Joll 
Poona lit Id iioii-gaA tte d aidiointnients in 
I»Jasik, Satara, Ahinednagar, Poona and Shola- 
3»ur Jli.t^ , 188M890 , Depy Coll, 1890 
Addre<^s 174, Kala Hand, Shukiawai Pe‘th, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Edwin, Kt ot the* Older ol St Oie‘eior\ 
the Creat (Civil Order),) PHM , C. B K (I'M')) 
Cotton and s<*e<l nie‘t(hant and mill-owiie*! 
b 4 August 38')(5 Edm Stonvlmr''! ui 
Marv Sv kes ^te/e/ress 49, Cantonments, 
Agra, (I J* 

JOHNSTON, Frederick Willum, CSl,| 
C J E , 1 C S , in Pol Dept ol (Jovt ol India , I 
l)t pv S e to Covt ol India, Fin De*pl , b I 
tind Xov 1872, EJur ivtlvmsjde Ae ad , | 
Ghi'-gow, Triiiilv Hall, Cainbiidge (B A | 
1894) A^st CoiuniBr ]89(), went to W ' 
Fion 1899 , and w'as (>mplove d there* till e'lui 
ot 1911 in capaeitie s (amongst othe*r.s) ol 
Pol Age'Tit, Wana and ot Kurrain, and as 
Se*e to (Jiic*t Comnisr aeeoin]>anied M.ihsnd 
Evp ol 1 902-0 J as l*ol Olf Jdr/rm’ Simla 

.lOSHI, Rev Canon, D. L , Canon ot St 
Tiioinas’ Cathedial, Bombay, Hon Chap 
to Bishop ol Bombay ; Alarathi Pru-st-in- 
ehaige*, Enimanui*! Chnieh, Bombay, b 8 
May 1804, Ediu' Robe it Mone y Sch , 
Bombay, Coll ot Scn*nee*, ]*oona ; Biv 
School, Poona. Li*ft Civil Engineering loi 
The*ologv, 1882; atteT being sehoolmastei, 
ordained, 1894, for sixteen years in charge 
ot the* C M S Marathi Church in Bomljaj 
Address Alolesworth , tlirgaum, Bombay 

JUGAIOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, SIR, Kt 
JP ; Aleiehant and laindlord, b. 1809, 
Educ * Fort High Sch., Bombay. Mem , 
I'.^mbay Corpn., 1900-00, tm^te'e ot sev<*ral 
vh I liable mstitutions. Addrm ; Bombay, j 


KAJ1.TI, AFr .iPSTirK Ardevli AIahomedali, 
BA, IvL B (Cantab', Bar-at-Law , Judge*, 
High Court, Bfunbay b 12 I'Vbruarv, 
1871. Educ St Maiv’s Institution, 
Byculla , St Xavier’s Coll , Boirbay, Downing 
Coll , Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn Old 
Fe How, Syndic and De an in l.aw ot Bombay 
Cniv Addreitb . Dilkhexish, Chant Road, 
Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, Right Rev Dr. Augustine, 
Titular Bishoj) ol Arad, and Coadjutor 
with light ol siicci'Ssiou to Vu ar-Apostolii 
ot EtnakiilanijSinci* 1911 ; b. Che mp, Vaikam, 
Tiavaiieore, 10 Sep 1874 Educ Papal 
S'lnlnaiv, Kandy, (VvJon Prie*st, 1901, 
Parish Pi i(*st tor nine time Rector ot Prej) 
S in , Pknakulani , and See to Vicar Apo-^itolii* 
ot Eniakulam to end of 1011 Address 
Ernakii lam . Mala bar 

K ANI K \ , The Raja op, Hon Raja Rajendr a 
Naravan Bimnja Deo of Kanika , Ah m , 
Jnip Le g Connell ol India, since* 1910 , b 
24 March 1881 Educ Raveiish.iw Coll 
Sch . Coll , Cuttack. Jtercive d niaiiagenn'iit 
of Killah Kanika liiun Couit ot Waids, 1902 
M'‘m ot the* Bengal Le'g Cbunril, l90‘.)-i2, 
Me*m ol Bihar and Oiissa J.>eg Ctouin il 
1912 10, Pres, Or ssa Land-holde‘is’ Asrh . 
Vice‘-Pn*s , B ngal iJind-holders ’ Association 
M* m ot B ngal Fishi'ry Board, Viee-Pr(*s , 
Bihar LandhohJers’ Association, Me m , Rov 
Asiatit Soc., etc Addrebh . Cuttae k , Oris.sa 

KANTARAJ IJRS, SiRlMK M , C S I ; Me m 
of Kx<*( Courieil, Mysore, since 1914, and 
First Me m , since 1910; b 2Uth Sep 3870 
Educ.: ALiharaja’s CoJJ , Mysore, The* Christian 
Coll, Madras, Asst Commsr 1894, Asst. 
Priv Stc to H H Maharaiii ll(*ge*nt , 189.’)-99 , 
Special Asst (Jomiiisr , Bangalore*, 18t»9 , 
Depv Commsr , Mysore* Dist , also Pre s , 
Mysore* City Aliin Couneil, 1902; (Chairman, 
Mysore (!itv Imp Tiiisf Baud, 1908, Eve 
• tommsr. in Alvsore, 1912, Chairman, In- 
dustries and ('ominerce Committee, 1912-10 
Me*m ol Evi*r Connell, Mv sore*, 1914 ; eie'ate d 
Raja Seva Dhuiiiia (Gandabhe*riinda Urdu), 
Oet 3910 Appointe'd Dewan, 14th Jiih 
1919 A(l(hc<^}t Bi*aulieu, Ave*nii(* Roael 
Bangalore 

KAPURTHALA, IT Jagatjit SiNOii 

Bahadur, Maharaja Raja-i-Rajg an oi 
CCSl , KCST , b Sept 1872, s. father 
1877. Address. Kapurthala, Punjal). 

KARAUI.T, TI H AIaharaja Dhiraj Sin 
Bhanwah Pal, Deo Bahadur, YADOKim 
Chandra Bhal, GCIE. K C.l.E, b 21 
July 1804. Educ Mayo Coll , Ajmen 
s 1880. Addrf’ws • Karauli, Rajputaiia. 

KAYE, Lt Col, c s i, c i e , i. a 
A g Dr of Ce*iiral lnti*lligenee, 1919 b 
27 Mav 1808, Educ . Winehcster Joineei 
2nd Bn D<*i b\ shire Regt , 1889, traiistened 
to 1 A , 1892 , se rved N W F. of Indi.i, 
1897-98 , Ge*n. Staff Othr at LA Hd-quart<*i 
Simla, 1908, Cbiet Postal Censor. 1914-19, 
Address Simla. 

KEATING E, GERALD FRANCIS, C.1 E , Dir. ot 
Agilculture, Bombay Pres h. March 1872 
Educ. Sherborne Sch, Ballio^Coll , Oxfoiei. 
Knt I. C S., 1894 ; Dir, ot Agiicultuie, 1907 , 
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Mem of L«‘g Conn., Bombay, 191 « Addretift. 
Poona. 

KBELINC*, Hugh Trowbridge, CSI, 
A M X C 1C , Ch ICiig ami See to Ch Comm‘ i , 
Drlhi, since 1912 , M('in ol Delhi lini> 
Coinuin , 1913 Educ 11 I 1C , (’oil As*-! 
JCng , Madias 1* W D, 1887, ICxlc. ling,, 
189*8 Address P \V D , D. llii 

KEEN, Maj William John, (^.l E , Pol D« pt 
Govt ot India. Kduc Hailtvbnrv Coll, 
K M C , Sandhurst Gaz to K W.dsh Kus , 
1892, Tians to I A 37th Dogias. 1894, 
s(ived (Jhitral H<‘ ICni) , I8tr» , .luim d JHinjab 
Coinniii 1898, Pol Dejd , Govt ol Indui, 
19U1 , serving in N W Fion l*io\ , s<*ivtd 
Kabul KIk'I ICvp , 1JH12, Mohinaml E\p, ]90h 
Address * Pol Agi^nt, Dii Swat and Chitial 
Malakand, N.W V P 

KEITH, William .Iohn, CIE, MA ; lb\ 
Sec , Billina, since 1912, Meiu ot Colin, ot 
Lt -Gov. b 1873; Ed^r . JCdinlmigh 11 
Seh and Umv , Christ (’hiiich, Oxtoid Ent, 
ICS, 189.'), (tirst in tlnul Exam 19(H)) 
S«>c to Em Coniinsr, 1899-1 OOf) , St tt Gib 
1907-10; Sec to Govt ol Biiima, 1911-12. 
Address : Bratdiead , liangoon , Caninaresk 
May III yo. 

KKMP, Norman Wright, Bar-at-3^aw (Inm r 
Tt'iuph*), Addl Jud (!omsr , 8md, b 29 Octo- 
bei 1874 Educ . the Colb-giate, ICdinbnrgh 
and Inner Temple. Child Presidency Magis- 
tidte, Bombay, Chief Judge ot Small Cau.se.s 
(biirt, Bombay; Acting Judge, High Court, 
Bombay Address: Yacht Club, Bombay, 
Siud Club Karachi. 

KPjNDALL, Commander Charles James 
Cope, D S O , it J , b 1804; Ediu 
Epsom Ent HIM 188'> , stivid Bvuma 
188.')-89 , Marine Surv(‘V, India, 1889-97 
China, 1900, Somaliland, 1904 Address 
Poit Otfice, Cab uttu 

KEllK, John Hknr\, CSI , Cl E , I C S , 
Ch Sec to Govt of B< ngal, sine( 191.'), b 
1871 Edne : Glasgow Aeadem\ and t ni\ , 
Clan* Coll , Cambridge Joim-d I C S , 1892 , 
Settlement Oilicei,' Hilui 1899, Coll ol 
Midna])oie, 1904, Dir ot Land IGe, Bengal, 
19(K), Depy 8<*c to GoU.. ot India, ltK>7 , 
Be^ Sec to Go^’t of Bengal, 1911 l‘ubh- 
rations Si't.tb iiieiit repoits ot Saraii and 
Darblianga , joint-editoi ol Ranipini\s ib'iigal 
T(‘nanry Act Address . Government oi 
Bengal , Calcutta. 

KETTLEWELL, ARTHUR Bradlev, CIE, 
ICS., late Add Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 
Educ Cheltenham ; N«‘W Coll , Oxtoid 
Ent. ICS, 1890, Pol Ofli , Wano, 1898-99 
D(‘py Cominsr , 1903, Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 
1903-07. ArWress ; lathore. 

KHAIRPUR STATE, H. H. Mm Imam Barsh 
Khan, Ruler op, GCIE, Address 
Khirpiir State, Bombay Pre*sideiicy 

KIDD, RALPHjManager, National Bank of India, 
bd , Bombay, b. 14 March 1872 Educ 
High School, Dundee, Scotland Ent»nd 
Enion Bank of Scotland Ltd , Dundee 
in 1886, atterwaids transferred to Ola'-gow 
Joined NaWbnal Bank ot India, Ltd , m 
1891, and their Calcutta Office m 1896. 
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KTLBYy Reginald George, CTE, IC.S. ; 
Mag and Coll , Bala^-ore, Bihar and Oiis^a, 
.since 1912 Educ . Winchestei , Pe'inbioke 
Coll , Gxloid Ent ICS, 189f) , Mag. and 
Coll, 1910. Address. Balavsore, Oris'-a. 
KINCAID, Cii A HLEs Augustus, C V G , /> 8 Ei b. 
1870, Educ Slui borne Sib, Balliol Coll , 
Oxlord Passtd JC8 examination, 1889, 
came out to India, 1891 , Pol Sec , 1910 , 
Agent lor Sardars in Deccan, 1914, Dist and 
Sess Judge, Satura, 1913-18 , Addl Judl 
Comnisr , Sind, 1918 , Puhliratwus Outlaws 
ol katiuaw'ai , and 'Hie Tale ol a Tulsi Plant 
(Es^iijs on Indian Subjects); Deccan Niirsciy 
Tabs, 1914 , The Indian Ibioes, 19ir', Ishtur 
J*hakd»,1917 Addres'* Kutaihi 
KING, CiuuLPs Montague, CIE; Depv 
Coinmsi , Punjab, sunt 190 I Educ St. 
Paul’s Si bool, lUliioi Coll , Gxloid Ent 
1CS,18‘>0 Di ]ij Comiiisi 1901 Addiess. 
Amritsui 

KIRKPATRICK, Temple Ltfut -Gfn Sir 
George Maihula^, K CSI , CB , Cb. ol 
General Staff, Aiiiiy Hi adquarb rs, India, 
siiiCi* 1910, b 21 Aug 18('(! , s ot late Sir 
Gioigi Aliev Kiik])atriek, KCMG, i x- 
Ln lit -GoNernoi ol Gntaiio, Wi 1890, Man* 
Lvdia,3idd ol lati* .1 F Dmnistoun ; Edut . 
Tiiiiit> Coll Si bool. Poll llo]»e, Canada. 
Haileybuiy, R M (' , Kingston, Canada 
Ent RE ISS.'i , CajH , 1894, Major, 1903, 
Col , 1 900 , A D C to G O C ,Thami‘S Distrii t, 
1892-95, DA AG, S Alriea. 1899-1902, 
D A QMG , Canada, 1902-04 , lloadquarti*r'', 
1904-00, G S O , 1st Gr , India, 1906-10, 
served S Alrica, 1899-1902, Eui War, 
1914-15 (from Maj -Gi*ii ) , jiassi d Staff 
(Joll ; Insp-Geii , Foice ol Aiistiaba, 1910-14, 
Dir , Mil Oju lations, India , 1914-16 Address 
Annv Hi adipiaiters Simla. 

KTSIIENGARH, H 11 Muiaraja Adhiraj 

MA11ARA.1A M\1)ANH1NGH JtAHADUR, KCSl . 
K Cl E , b -Nov 1884 ; s latht‘r, late Maha- 
raja Sir Saidiil Siiigb Babailui , G C I E , rr 
1892, m 2nd d ol lUiSiiit i bit f ol l'daij)Ui , 
Si*rved Euro])i an Wai , J 91 4-1.5, Address: 
Kishi'iigaib, Rajput ana. 

KISIIEN PKRSHAI), Ra.iayan-i-Rajah 

MAHARA.TAH BAHADUR, YaMINUS-SULTANAT, 
Sir.G CIE, K C I E , Piiiiu; Mm ot State 
ot Hyderabad, 1901-12, b 28 Jan 1804, m 
lour .s Educ Nizam (Joll , lijdi'iabad 
Mm ol Mil Dept, 1893-1901 Dectmd^d 
loi sfiviees leiidi red to the Hyderaliad 
State Address . C'ty Palsu‘i*, Hydeialiad 
Deccan 

KITCHEN, Arthur Jame.s Warburton, C I E . 
ICS, Depv Cominsr, LAallpur, Punjab, 
since 1904 .6 31 Jan 1870 , Educ . Clitton 
Coll ; Pembroke Coll, Cambridge (BA) 
Ent I.CS, 1893. Address. Lyallpur 
Punjab. 

KITSON, Major-General Sir Gerald 

CHARLES, KCV.O, CBCMU., CVO, 
Commdg 2nd Div India since 1912 , b 6 Get. 
18.56 Educ Winchester Ent Aim\,1875; 
Ln nt -Col 1896, I> A A O. ,Mi>erut , 1890-1892, 
A A.G Umballa, 1892-94, senid Manipur, 
1891 ; Staff Coll 1885-86 late Commdt. of 
I R, M, C., Kingston, Canada Mil. Att. Brit. 
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fcinb Washington; Comnidt. of il. M C., 
Sandhurst ,l»0;i-07 , C’ommdg Bug , Aubbul- 
l)or» , 1907 , Jullimdur, 1908 , Q M (1 , India 
J 909-12 Address Bawal Piiidi 

KNAPP, Arthur Kowlano, B K (1919) 
Secretary, Kevi'nuc Department, Madras b 
10 Decembt'i 1870 Educ • Westmiiisbu 
School. Christ Church, Oxford m J'^lonane 
Annie, d of the late Dr E Moon*, Ih*inc ot 
St. Edmund’s Hall, ‘Oxford, and Canon 
of Canterbury Was in charge ot tlu* Madras 
Camps at Delhi Durbais of 1900 and 1911 i 
Address : Madras. j 

KNICIIT, Maj-Crn Sir Wyndhvm (Jharlks, , 
K.C 1 K (1919), C S 1 , C B , D S O . Majoi- 1 
(Jenerul m chaige ot admini'^tration, S <Join- . 
maud, since NovcmiM'i, 1919 b 00 Ncivciu- ; 
brr 1800, Kdu( Cheltenham Sc‘rv» d , 
N.-W F, 1897, Mohmand Fvp .is Jtoad ; 
Cumindl , Tii.ih, 1897-98 S Aim an War, ' 
1900-0.J (Ml statl ollieei, lm]i \eomam\, 
(JOC Bombay Biigade, I91''>-19 Adilr(”>f> 
Poona 

KNOWLES, Lt-C()L .loHN (Jfouok, CTE,, 
VD . (!omindt , Siuina Valle\ 1. J1 , Hon 
ADC to VieeioN and (lovr -<J«n., C.ichur , 
ti'U plantei Address Siiinia Valh > , Cacliai, 
Assam. 


KRISHNA N Cheruvari, Ch. Judge, Presy. 
S (! Court, Madras b 26 Novembt^r 
1868 Educ. : High School, (’aiinanore , 
(lovernment College, Calient; Presidi'iiey 
('ollege, Madras , C-hnst’s College, Cambridge 
Joined Madras Bar, 1891 Fellow, University 
of Madras. Address . Slienstone Park, Har- 
rington Road, JMadras. 

^UTCH, H. H Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Shri Khenoarji Sawai Bahadur 
OP, G C S I , G C I E , b. 16 Aug. 1867 ; h 
187.'> , m 1884 Address Tlie Palace Bhuj , 
Kutch 

LAHORE, Bishop op, since 1913, Rt Rev. 
Henry Bickersteth Durrant, M.A , D.D. 
Educ Highgate Sch , Pembroke Coll , Camb , 
Cli. Miss. Coll , Islington. Curate ol St 
Matthi'W’s, East Stonehouse, 1894-95 . 
CMS Mi'-sionaiy, Lneknow', 1890, St 
.lolin’s (foil , Agia, 1897 Vice-Piin , 1900, 
Prill , 1911 , Fellow, Allahabad Ihiiv , 1906, 
s« rvi d European War, Mesopotamia (Kui-el- 
Amara), 1015 (despatehes) Address Bn- 
hops}»ouine, Lahort 

LAkirrAR, CiiiPP OF, Thakor K\ran Singhi 
Vajirajji, C 1 , J911 , b 1840 Addnss 
Lakhtar, Kathiawai Agt'iny, Boml)a> 


KNOX, Lt-Coi Stuart George, CIE, 
Sen Jiid Om,liid Exp Fee b 7 Oct 1809 , 
A ol Sii Geoige Edward Knox, m 1891. 
lOthel Laura, e sun d ot Rt Hon, Sir .lolin 
Edge two J9 Educ Elizalx t h Col 1 Gin in- ' 
sey, Repton Seh , KMC, Sandlnust Ent 
Army, 1888 ; Capt I A, 1899, Majoi 1906 , 
serv('d operations in Mekiaii, 1898 (desjiat- 
ches) Address Basiu, M( sojiotaniia ■ 

KOLHAPUR, H. H Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, ' 
Maharaja op, G C i E , G C S I , G C V O , ; 
LLD (Carnb); Hon Col. iii Brit Aimj , , 
Hon Col 1031 d Mahratta 1j i , b 26tli June I 
J874 , adopted on 17lh March 1884, ' 

iioiii Kagal Chlei’s family, bi'ing natuial \ 
born son ot Jayasiugrao Ghatge Sarjarao ' 
Vuzurat Ma-ab Chiet ot 'Kagal, m Jiakshmi- 
bai Saheb o d ot sistc r ol H H late Gaiiapatrao 
Guikwad, Maharaja of Baroda , two s one d 
Educ privately undei a European tutoi 

and guardian, Mr S M Frasei Rajkumar j 
Coll Rajkote Has been administering j 
affairs ol Kolhapur State Irom 2nd April ! 
1894. Decorated tor loyalty, good govein- I 
ment and in rt cognition ot dignity ot house j 
Has salute ot 21 guns Address. Koihapui { 

KOTAH, H H Major Sir Umeu Singh 
Bahadur, Maharao op, G C S 1 , G C 1 E , 
KCSI, Hon Lt -Col. in Army; Hon. 
Major, 42iid Deoli Ib’gt , b 1873 ; s. 1889 
Address . Kotah Rajputana 

KOTLA, Hon. Raja Ku!?halpaisinoh of, 
MA. (Cal), LLB (All), LLD, PhD, 
M.R A S , F.R S L , F R G S , F R. His. S, 
M R Num. S, FRSA, MBA.S., etc.; 
b 15 Dec 1872; s to Kotla estate: 1905. 
Mem of II P Leg Couii, since 1909 Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Couii as Rep of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov. ot Agra, 1913, Sp Mag., Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dist. Bd., Clialrman of 
Firozabad Mun , trustee and Mem. ot Mana- 
ging Comm of Agra Coll. Address: Kotia 
Fort, P.O. Kotla, Dist. Agra, U.P. 


lATJF, Camrudin Amirudin Abdul, BA , 
Mem ol Sec of State’s Adv (’onini loi 
liid 'Students; b Cambay, 28 -ept I85t», 
Educ : Elpliiiistone Coll , Bombay , Bomba\ 
Uiiiv, practised as Vakil ol Consulai Courts, 
Zan/Jbar and Moiubassa, 1880 93, Legal 
Adviser to sucevssive Sultans of Zanzibai 
Fellow, Bombay Univ ; JP, Bombay. 
Ht'reditary Inanidar, Cambay State Addtes^ 
Chow'iiati , Bombay 

LAWRENCE, HENRY Staveley, C S T , 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal , Comniar. in 

Sind, since 1916; b 20 Oct 1870, m to 
Rosamond Napn r, d of Col E Napn i 
late Carabineers Educ * Haile ybur\ 

Magdalen College, Oxford Armed m India 
1890, Under Sec. and Sec to 

Govt of Bombay, 1897-1902 , Dir ol 

Land Records and Agriculture, 1902-{)1» 
Collr 111 Siiid, 1908-13, Comnisi 

Southern Divn , 1914-16 Publuatio»^ 

Pap(‘r on Iiidian,,Agriculture before the* Ro^at 
Society ol Arts, 1909. Address . Govein- 
ineiit Housi', Karachi. 

LEDGARD, SIR ITenry, Kt , cr. 1915; Hoii 
Adviser to Geivt on Injot pioductioii t> 
20 Dee 1853,711 1881, Florence Robertson 
10 veurs m a T.ondon Office , 8 years Secretai \ 
and Manager Secretary, The Miiir Mill- 
<’o. Ltd, Cawnjxire , 29 years with Coopt i 
Allen cV Co, Ltd, C.iwnpore, as partiii-, 
Managing Director and Advisory Direetoi 
President ot the Upiier India Ohaml)t‘r of Coni 
iiieree, Cawnpore, 1901, 1912, 1913, 1914 aii'i 
1915, and icpreseiited that body on tin 
lA‘gislative Council ot the United Pro viiiet - 
India, 1912-15, Membt'r of the Board oi 
Industri(*s ot the U P , 1914 and 1915 : Prtsi 
dent of the Cawiiiiorc Exjiansion Conimitti<, 
1913-15. Address . Torrentium Villa, Sinil i 

LEFTWICH, Charles Gerrans, C B E. (101 
Director of Civil Supplies, C.cP. and Bctu 
bs 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus *3 
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Aliimouth, J'iorthiniit)orland. Educ, 

Hospital and St John’s ('antab. 

Rnt/fTcd 1 0 S 18{)ti Served m I*. Ad- 
dresb Nagpur, (J. T 

LlittilB, Francls Cecil, CUE (lUU)), Co.il 
TransjKirtatiou Oflicci, Jlaihvay lioani b 
14 Siiepteuiber 187J Educ • Sliei Ixn ik* 
Stiliool. Traffic Department, E I i{ail\\a\ 
Address : i^n\i,d\ (Jlub, Calcutta. 

LE MESUKIER, Havilland, C S T T E ,Mein 
of E’:cc Coimei 1, Bihar andOns'^a, since 1017, 
h 22 June 186ti ; Educ : Riigl)\ , Balliol 
Coll Oxtoid Entered ICS. 1881, Ch Sc>c 
to Govt of E Ben cial , loot) , of Bihar and 
Oiissa, 1012-10 Address Cuttack 

1 KSLIE-JONES, Frederick Arcuihald, 
Principal of Ma VO (College b 1874 m Chris- 
tiana Mary Baskett A’diw. : Broiiisgrovi' and 
hmcolii College, Oxford Assistant und 
Koiihc Master, Mariboiough College 1897- 
J‘)04 Brine, Aitchisoii Colh'ge, li.ilioie, 
1904-1917 Pab/ication A vi<‘W of English 
Histoiy Address, Alayo College, Ajiinue 

hEVE’rr-YEATS, Gerald Aylmer, (’I.E, 
ISO, Vl) , Factorv Supdf , Opiiiiii Di'fit , 
UP , sinei' 1903, b 7 March 1803, Ednc 
private tuition. Address * Ghazipiir 

LE\, TuE Kon Mr Arthur Herhert, c 1 E 
(1918) S<*cretary to Government of India, 
Conuneree and Industry Department b 
7 November 1879 Educ : Wmche.ster and 
New Coll<‘g(>, Oxford Entered ICS, 190 1 
Director General, Commercial intelligent e, 
1911-10 Address. Simla 

LINCOLN, ALBERT GCOROr, ISO , R- gi , 

N -W F 1*1 ov S'cntanat, IVshawar, smct 
190>,/S» Nov 1861 Addnss: Beshawar 

LINDSVA", llAIUlY Aleya.nder Faxsuavve* 
CHE, Dir-Genenil of Commercial Iiit-elli- 
gi’ine b 11 March, 1881. 7iWuc * St BauBs 
School, l/mdoii Worcester (College, Oxford 
nt Kathleen J/niise Huntington Enfeied 
J C s Address. Bengal Club, Calcutta 

LJS TEU , Edwarp, 1 C P , C 1 E ; Addl M( m , 
Bihai «v OiissaLeg CoiineiI,and See , ll«x. 
aid Jiid Dept , since 1918 Educ Sin flield 
Giam Sell , Wadham Coll * Oxford. Euteri d 
ICS, 189.5 Address : Ha/anbagh. 

LISTON, Et-Col William Gle\, CIE, 
’'ID, 1) P H , Dir of Bacteriolognal laili , 
I’anl, and Sen Mem of Blague Rt's 
Comm., since 1911, b 30 July 1873, 
Major, 1910 . Lt.-Col , 1918 EnU-red 

Bactenologiea,! Dept., 1908. Address Pared, 
Bomba jL 

LITTLKHAILES, The Hon Mr Riciiard, 
Direetor ot Bublic Instruction, Madras, 1919. 
b. 14 February 1878 Joined I b S 1903 as 
Prof, of Mathematics, Presidency College, 
Madras. Address : Madras. 

.1.0 YD, Captain Sir Georoe Ambrose, 
t} c 1 E (1918) , D.S.O. (1917) , C 1 E (1917), 
Governor ol Bombay since December 1918 b 
19 September 1879. Educ.: Eton and Oambrid- 
pc. m. the Hon, Blanche, d. of Hon. Fre- 
derick Lascfjlles. M. P. (U.) West Staflfs, 
IJIO. Served m the European war, as ; 
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Captajii, Warwickshiie Ycomaiuv, m Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and the Hedjaz 
SiH'cial Coinmisaioiier to repoit uikvti the 
luturc of British trade in 'rurket, Mesopt)- 
taniM and the Persian Gulf, 1908 Address : 
Bombay and Poona. 

LODGE, Frank Apr \ in, C I.E , liisp. G u of 
Fonsts, Hyderabad (Deccan), since 1914 , b. 
4 Nov. 1861. Educ.. Etou Ent lES., 
1885, CDiiservator* 1900-14 Address' 
Hyd(‘rabad, Deceaii. 

LOHARU, The Hon Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din 
Ahmed Khan BiHADrrR FAKiiAR-irD-DAi l\. 
KCIE h 1860, N 1884 Ruling Chief of 
Moglial trilv'. For two years mem of Imp 
Lev Council and lor two years M('m of 
Punjab (’onneil attached to Pol Dept, in 
M( bopota.nia Adlrr^ss . Loharu, JlUsar. 

LOVETT, Sir Hariunuton Verne y, KCSI , 
CS 1 , Mem , Boaid of Rev , U B , since 
July 1918, 29 Apnl 1861 Ediu Sherborio 

Sell , Billiol C-oIl , Oxtoid Ent 1 <’ S., lSo4 , 
h.vss( rv( (1 m Unihal Brovinci s Address c-o 
H. S King A Co , Bombay 

LOW. Sfii Charles Ernest, K c I E 1919, 
(‘I E , B \ , See to Gox't ot India, Com A 
Ind l)e]tt , smee Aug 1918, b 1809 Edut 
Hugby. Wadham Coll, Oyfoid, Ent JCS 
189 5 Ml mber of the liuluiu Industrial 
Commission, 1918. 

LCCKNOW, Bishop of (since 1910), Rt Rev 
Gkorue Herbert Westcott, 1) d , Educ 
Mailliorough , Bet('rlu>u->e, (timlindge (M A ),. 
Onlunid, 1886 Addicss Bishop’s Lodgi , 
Allahabad 

LUNAWADA, Maharana Sir Shri Makhat- 
SlNHJl Dalelsinilu, Rajah OF, KCIE; 
b II Aug 1800 S' 1807, a Viipura Solunki 
Rajput, Ednc Rajkumar Coll. BajKot. 
Addiess Lunauada, Ri wa kantha, Bombay. 

LVALL, Frank Freoerior, CIE, ICS, 
DIfg Siev , Bihar and Orissa, sime 1912; h 
12 June 1872 Educ •Edinburgh Aeadi my , 
Jkilliol (’oil, Oxlord Ent. ICS, 1891 
Address Muzzaffi ipore 

MVCARTNEV Sir George, J\ CI E , t’ I E , 
Hrit Con -Gin at Kashgar, Cl imese Tiirkes- 
(aii.siiiop 19)1, b Nankm (China), 19 Jan 
1807 Ednt Dulwich C-oll , Franci'. Baehr- 
lu>i es D'tties of Univeisiti' de Frame Knt 
iviee ol Govt ot India, 1889, reeeivi d 
thanks ot Government of India, 1900 Ad- 
dress • Kadigar, Chinc'-e Turkestan, iia Gilgit 
(Ka^hmii) 

MVCKENNA, , Tames, CIE, ICS, Agne. 
Adv to Govt ot India, and Dir of Pusa Inst 
Educ Dumfries Academy ; Edinburgh llniv , 
Balliol Coll , Oxford Ent. ICS, 1894 
Dir ot Agriculture, Burma, 1906 President, 
Indian Sugar Committ' e, 1919. Address . 
Ri'search Institute, Pusa. 

MACKENZIE, Major John, CIE, 35th 
Sikhs; Comptroller ot Household tolollowing 
Viceroys ot India; Earl of Mlnto, 1907-10; 
J.,ord Hardmge, 1910-16, Lord Chelmsford, 
1916, b 21 S‘p 1876 Educ. Merchlbton 
Castle Sell ; R.M.C., Sandhurst. Address', 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi and Simla, 
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MACLAGAN, SIR ED\iARr) 1 )ou«i*as, K Cl E , 
MA, C S I . lit (fovcnioi, J’mij.iK 
h Kdm Wmdi(“'tci , Now Coll , ! 

Oxford Ent ICS, 1H8> , CiHler N*o , 

Govt of India, Rov and Agru Dopt.lBOJ, ' 
Ch Soc to (tovt , l*unjal), Si‘t to 

Govt of India, Ki v and Agrio Oopt , ■ 
1910-14 Ednoation Oopartnioiit, 1915 
Addresh Simla. ' 

MACLEOD, Jamfs floHN, Cl E , Indigo 
planter, 'lirhoot. India Hdur. Edinbuigh 
Inst and llniv of Edinbuigh Lt Col , Bidiar | 
Light Hor■^^. Addrss Jj.ils-«Tiah, Segowln- ‘ 
Chuinparun. 

3JACIiK01), Hon Sir Norman Cranstoi n , i 
Kt (1919), Cliief Jnt^tiee, Jloniba\, 1919 
h. 1C duly, 18()« mduc Wellington Coll , 
New (\ill , Oxford Called to Rai , ISIM) , Ofh 
Assignee, IJonibay, 1900, Mc'in of Imp Leir 
Conmil, llRfS Puisne .Indge, High Coiiit, 
Hon)b,»\, 1910-19 Addrcits .Mount 

I’leasant Road, lU)lnba^ 

MACMCNN M\.i-Gin Sir (Houoi KcnciiiR, 

W C li (1917), K C S 1 tl<)19), 1) S O (1891) , 
On.iiferinasfi'i Geneial India, 19J0 b 14 ' 
August lH(i9 I'ldiu' Keii-'ingfon Giainniai 
Sthool //( \lne Kmil\, (* of Col d R 
Watson doine<l K \ IHH8 Sentd in 
rpIM'i Jliirina, 1H9*1 uifh Kohat tield lone ■ 
ami in the 'I’liah 1S97, S Vfiu.m Mai and 
in l'iUio|H'aii Mai Gold .Medallist, L S 
Institution, India, 1904 Pidd^ntwns Tla* , 
.Annies of Indi.i \ Kie« Lame in Kashniii 
A 'I ale of the Guat AnaieliN Addrc^h 
SiniKi 

AJ \C'I \GGAR'r, ColiOMOi CllARl/18, CSI 
H)19, C 1 K , Insp-Iieii of CimI Hosp 1 P , 
h IShl Kdm CainpheltoMii Giani S<h 
Glasgow Unn Knt. IMS, 1880, Insp -Gen i 
ot Prisons, 1902, Mem, Indian Isutoiy 
Laboui Comiiiission, 1907-08 Mimi of IT P , 
liCg Coun<*il, 1909 Addrrsb LiuknoM' 

M.ACWATT, Lt-Coc Robert Charles, c I E, 
h 22 dan. 18b5 San. Commsr, Ch. j 
Malaria and riaguc Med Offl« er and Ins pi- J 
Genl , Civil Uosps , Punjab, Alem., Punjab ; 
Leg Council. Addre'^n Lahore 

McB.AIN, James Anperson Dukson, CIE,; 
J P , Manager lor India Sun Li(p Assurance ; 
Co of Canada , h 24 April 1809 Ediic ' 
Arbrocith H Sth, Mtni of Leg Council ! 
Bombay, 1913-1916, Alein , Bombay Mun i 
Corp, hineo 1904 *iud Prebident, 1917-18. 
Addn>i>s 13 Marine Lines, Bombay. ! 

McPherson, hvoh, c SI loiu ba h i 
31a\ 1870. Edac . Paisley (wiaiii, Sell , GlasgoM . 
1 nP’ Balliol Coll, Oxtuid Passed into 
ICS, 1889 , ariived India, 18‘H , Rev. See , 
Bihar and Orissa, 1912-15 Ch Si*e , Bihar and 
Orissa sinee 1915 .Addl .Mem , Piov Leg 
Council Addrentt Patn.i and Ranchi 

MeWATTERS, Arthi R Cecil CIE (1918), 
ICS 6 13S«'pt<'inb(‘r 1880 Edur' Clilton. 
Trinitv College, Oxford doine<lICS, 11K)4 
Served m the U P Uiidei Sih* , <4o\em- 
inent ot India, Depaitinent ot Commerce and 
Industry, 1910-13 Wheat Coiniiiissioiier, 
1915 Controller ot Hides and Wool, 1917. 
Clurmu. Board ol Special Relereeb, Excess 


Profits Duty Act, 1919 Si’crctary to Govern- 
ment of India Sceretariat J»roeediire Commi- 
ttee. 1919 Add}ei,6 U S Clul), Simla 

M’CONAGi£EA% LT -CoL Alle^i, CIE, Pol 
Ag and Dy. (Toinmsr in Quetta-Pishin sinee 
1{K)7 , h .51 Mar 1864, Knt aimy, 1884 
Address. Quetta-Pishin, Baluchistan ' 

M’lVER, JOHN Ale.\AN 1 )ER, iso, Supdt., 
Govt Photo/iiricographic l)(>pt .Bombay C S, 
l^and Rec Dept , since lOOO, b 10 Sep 1859 
Edur privaL 1\ , Yorkshiie doimd tlu 
It C S , 1880 Address Poona. 

M'Wl LLIAM , Andrew, D Met , A R S M 
Metallurgical Insp to Ind Govt, servao!: 
lent as Metal luigieal Adviser to Tata Iron 
and Steel Co , Ltd , Jamsedpur , late Asst 
Prof, ol Metallurgy in Lmv of Sliefticld 
Educ * Allan Glen’s Sch Glasgow , Ro\ 
Sell ot Mines, London In 1887 took Assoeia- 
teship ot Roy Sch. ol .Mines, 1st Class in 
Aletallurgy Address Kalimati, B N Rail- 
M'av 

MADGE, W\LTEli ClLliEY, JP, CIK, b 
27 Ian 1841 , Edtu ‘ High Sell, Edinbuigh 
Ex-Piesidf'iit, Anglo-Indian AssiKiation , E\ 
Meinlnr, Viceroy’s Leg Coumil, Mem , RiMal 
Commission Indian I’ublic Servicts, 191J 
Address Calcutta 

M.VDHAVA RAO, V P . C I E , Di Man ot Baroda 
sinei' 1914 For 34 years in service ot Mvsfm 
Stat/C in important caiMdUes, bt iiig Mt in 
ol Council of Ri'genev, 1898-1902, Aleiiilu i 
ol Exee Council and Rev Commsr , DeM.in 
ot Travaneons 1904-00, DcMan of Myson 
1906-09 Address . Baioda 

MADHAVLAL, SIR GiRiJi PRASAD, Bt ; set 
Runehon lal. 

MADRAS, Bishop or, since 1899, Rt Rev 
llENin WlllTEJlihAD, DD , b 19 Di e 1851 
Ed»i ’ Shei borne , Tiinity Coll , 0x1 oid 
(Fellow; Lecturer, 1878-82 , Tutor, 1882 0 5) 
Ordained 1879 , Princijial of Bishop’s Coll 
Calcutta, 1883-99, Supiuiorol Oxford Missoni 
Calcutta, 1890-99 Acting Mctrofiolitau, lyP' 
Address Bishop’s House, Madias 

M.AFFEY, JoifN Loader, CIE, IC8 
Piiv. Sec to Lord Chelmsford, b. 1 Jnh 
1877, Educ ' Rugby, Christ Church, Oxloid 
Ent ICS., 1899 Address Viceregal Lodi/i 
Pimla. 

MAH AL.AN OBIS, S C. B. Sc, FRbl 
FRMH ; Prot ot Physiology, and Dian 
Piesidenev Coll., (Talcutta, since 1900, h 
Calcutta, 18f**7 Edifc * Edmbuigh Uni' 
Address 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

MAHDI H.ASAN, M A. (Cantab), ISn 
Barrister (Inner Temple) , Dy Commsr., C 1’ 
h 1859 Address. Drug, C.P. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan WAHUD-UD-DAn ^ 
A7iOD-UL-MULR , NAWAB MIRZA, KHO 
Bahadur. CIE., b 1834. Educ : India 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Araiaa. 
Persia, Afghanii^itan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Miidina, Kaymnuu. 
Md/rm : TirminiguA, Lucknow. 
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MAHTTAtT^PABAn, RA.tA OF, Sm All Moham- , 
MAD Khan, Khan Bahadur, K C T K , 
Mombor of Imp L(*g Council, Prc“i of All 
India Moslun T-oatnic Pres^ldent of Mo lim , 
Univ As^ 0 lft77 Ednr • privaf( Iv Ad- 
dresh ' Mahmudabad Hou-ai', Kaibriliagh, 

J uckiiow I 

MAHOMED, Khan Bahadur, Nawau Syfd, 
JSO. . Ent Govt Service, 187», limp -Gon 
ot IU‘gi‘'tration, Bengal, relired, DU i , a dis- 
tinguished liidu sehoUi and diamatist , wiote 
The Nauabi-Dai bar, first diaiiui in Urdu on 
English lines Add/css Hi, 'I'olto’lati bam , 
Calcutta 

M4bAVlVA, Hon Pandit M\dan Mohan, 
PnsidiJit ol National Conguss, IhOU and 
1918; h Allahabad, ir> Ib i iHH'i, Edue 
piivatelvin Hindi and Saiisknt , MuhCi^ntial 
Coll, Allahabad Eilitf d The JlnidHst'im . 
LbB, Allahabad Univ, IrtOi, Mtinbei, 

I roN Leg Council, 1902 12, Member, 
Imp Leg Aouncil, sum* 1910 Atft/icss 
Allahabad 

M4LKR KOTLA, HoN Khan, Sir Zulfkuk 
ALI Khan, K CS I , ('Sl ; estate holder in ' 
Major Kotla State , iminbei ol Imp Cuumil 
KpKsmtmg Mohained.iu eommumtA ot Pun- ' 
)db, Ch Ministi 1 ot I’at.ahi State, simo 1911 , 
h 187r) , Edue * CHiiots Coll , Lahoie , Cam- 
liridgi' , l*aris Addre'is • Lalioii' 

MAbIK MOHAMMED 1 MAP HYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), Captain Hon Sir, K t' I E , 

C I E ,M V (),, Membi r ol Imp Couiu il,sino<‘ 
1910, Hon Major in AiinA, 1917, b 187b , 
Educ CtiK'ts’ Coll , Lahoie. One ot laigest 
landholders in Punjab Attache to H M the 
Amu, DK17 ; 'Deputy Herald, Delhi Dm bar, , 
1911 Address Kalra, Shalipiir. 

MALLIK, Dkvfndra Nath, BA ((’antab). 
Sc J) (DulO.F.KSE , Prof ol Matin* luaties, 
Pii sld< ne\ Coll. .Bengal ,sine« 1908 , h Bi iigal 
1806 EdiiL ’ St Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta , 
Univ Coll . Loudon , Peterhouse, Cainbiulge. 
Piiblicatwis Numerous works on Matin - 
matich Address. Astronomical Oli'crNa- 
tory. Presidency College, Calcutta 

MALLIK, Manmath C , b 0< t ISVl, ealb d , 
to B<ir, 18771, contest'd (L ) St Georges 
Hanover Square, 1900 ; il)\bridg<‘ Division, 

3 910, Pillow, Zoological Society ot London 
Address . 241 lx>wer Circular lload, Calcutta 

MANIPUR, Raja Chura Ciiand, Raja of; 
b 1880 , S 1891 State has an*a ot 8,000 sq 
miles, and a population of 284,465 Salute 

II guns. Address ' Manipur, Assam 

Mangalore, R c Bishop of; see Penm ' 

M\NN, Harold Hart, D Sc , f t c , F L s , ' 
Principal, Agricultural Colb ge. Poona and 
Agricultural Chnmibt to GoAt ol Bombay, , 
since 1907 ; b IG Oct 1872, Edve 
Elrafleld Sch , A^ork; Yorkshire Coll , Leeds. 
Pasteur Inst , Pans , Chemical Asst toi 
RescwchtoR A S 1895-98 , .Seieiititic Officer 
to Ind Tea Assoe , Calcutta, l‘K)0-07 Pubb- ' 
eaUons * Numerous, on questions n latiiig to 
tea culture and manutaetun*, and many otln r ' 
Indian agiicultuial ((Ui'stions (with Sir Q 
Watt), TheCest and Blight s^f the Ti a Plant; 


in India. •fiog 

also on sociological suliji'cts. Address: 
Agricultural College, Poona. 

MINT,* Rfginald Arthur, OST (1919), 
HA , Si'c to Govt ol India R and A Dept 
suite H)18 Ollg Memliei of Go\einoi-Gene- 
raPs Coiiiieib b 27 Stqitemlx'r 1870 nt 
Eileen Gert.riide d ot Col E O 'I'aridA, IMS 
Edtte Mar\ Ikirough Gr School, Queensland, 
anti 'riimt\ Ctdlege, 0\oii .loineil I C S 
189‘{ Under St‘eretar\ tt) Government ot 
India, Finance Deimitment, 19i)l, l<)04-05 
OMg .loint St‘eretarN,Mihtar\ Kinanee Blanch, 
l‘KiH Fiiiamnl Seendarx, Punjab, 1010-15 
Address : Simla ami Delhi 

MARRTS, Sir William Sinclair, KCIE, 
.loiiit Seev , Go\t of Intiia, Home Dt*pt. 
b 1871, Kdtic Wanganui, NZ , Canterbiirv 
(’oil, NZ , Christ Church, (Kford Passed 
TCS,opeii, 189.5, 1'ndt‘r See to Govt ot 
India, 1901 Dv Si'C to Govt ol India, 1904 
st*rMet‘ b'lit to Transvaal Govt , 1900, CS 
Comnisr , Transvaal, 1907; Ag Secv to 
Govt ot India . Home Dt'part , March to Ma\ 
1912, Ag lusi)-Gen of Poliet*, U P , 1910 
Spec ilutv in eoum ' turn with Montagii- 
Chelmslord Rtfoiins Sehenu*, 1917-18 
Address Simla 

MARSH Abb, SIR John Huukrt, Kt , rr , 
1911 , (' I 1C . 1910 M A . bitt 1) , E S A , 
Hon A H I B A , Ahe(*-l*iesident of the Imlia 
Soeiit\ Dm (‘tor Geni'ral ot Areh.eologA m 
India simi UH)2 . b Chi‘stei, 19 Mareli 
187(> m 1902 I loieiiee, y d ot Su HenrN 
Dmghnrst ('V(i Edn( Diilwith King’s 
Gollegt*, Camltndge (scludai) CraMn 'I’ra- 
M llmg stmiint, made jt>inm\s ol e\])li)- 
latitm 111 Gm ek lands Addtess Bi'Uiiioie, 
Siml.i 

MARSH Abb, >T-GrN’ Siu Wjlijam IUinf, 
K('B(1917) KCSI (I91H),(' B (19H.)* 
GGC Soiitheiii Command simt* Nttxt'iiilier 
U»l‘l b 29 (KtolH i 1M,5 st netl N W. 

Fiontiei. Ih97, 'I'lrali 1H97, S Atriea 1899- 
]»MJ2 Eiiiojuan Wai 1914-10 G () C in 
Mesttptd.imia, 1917-19 Address Potina 

MARTEN, Hon Mr Justice Ambrehon 
Barrington, bl- D , M A , Pnism* Judge of 
Bombay High < ourt since 1910, // H Dee 
1870, e s tu bite Sir Alfred Marti'ii, KC, 
MP Edur Eton, Tiinitv Collegt*, Cainh- 
iidge (1st Class Law Tripas), ('ailed to Bar 
Tnm*i Ttinple, 1895, Mem, ot Bar Council, 
1909-10, ]»raetist>d in Clianeeiy Division, 

• 1910 Address High Couit, Bombaj. 

MASANJ, Rustom Pfstonii, MA, J. P., 
Kaist r-i-Hiiid Silver M( dal ; Mun. Si'c, 
Bombay , and Asstl. Miinpl Coinmissioner, 
1919 b 2i Septr 1870 Educ : New 
H S and JClphinstone Coll. Jt Propr 
and Editor of (iup Sup (1898) ; Editor ot 
English columns oi Eaiser-i-Hind (1899-1900); 
ICditor, Indian Spectator (1901-02). W^as Hon. 
St‘C to Bombay Food PrlccH Committee 
(1914-17), PiiblinUwns — English; Child 
Protection , Folklore of Wells. Gujarati 
IMdatno Upayog (Use of Wealth); Gham^ 
tutha mshalni keluvnt (Homo and School 
( diicatiou), Jamukh mala ( Ih alth series) , and 
novels named Abyssimano TJabshi, Bodhbi 
Chandra Chal. Address. Versova (eia 
Aiidhi 11 Station \ 
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MASOOD, Sykd Ross, Diroctor of Public | 
Instruction, TI yderabacl (Deccan) b 188*) 
Ednr MAO College, Migarh, aif.l New 
Collcg(‘, Oxlord JJar-.'it-Iavi Iinix;ri<il 
Edncdtion S(*rvic(* Treadinahtor Patna School, 
191*1 Senior I*rof of history, Rav(‘nshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1910 Address ' Hydera- 
bad. 

MAUDll, Sir Waltrr, R C J K (1920), C ST , 
Edvc Highgat<‘ Sch , llalliol Coll, OKtord 
Knt. IC.S, 1881 ,Coiiimisfeioner, 1905, 
M(‘ni , Hoard ol Rev , llihar aiul Orissa. 
1912-17, Mom, Mxoc Council, fuiico 1917, 
Mem , Pro^ hi g Council Address . R.inchi 

MAW, William N\wton, (’ T E , ICS, 
Offg Cninmi , Nrrbiidda Div , C 1 * , *,1000 
Feb 1918,1/ 1 Aug , Edtte Wesle\ 

Coll , Shottield , St .lolm’s Coll , Cauibndgi 
(HA),Eut ICS, 1891, 111 S‘ciot.iriat i 
n'sjx'i'tivolv, as third, scuoiid, and Cliiot i 
S« CK tai V, 190(t-12 Addrr'^s lfo-.luu 4 ab. 1 d 

MAXWELL, SiH William, KCTE, (’IE, 
iVI V O , iMaudgiiig Dm ctor, Craco Pros 
(India ) Ltd , lab* Din*ctoi-Oenoial ot Posts 
and Tdegraphs, b ‘5 ,Iau 1879, /// 1894, 
Elizabeth, </ ot D llaipei Ednr Oueiii’s 
Coll, BeJiast , Tiiiiitv Cull, Dublin Ent 
ICS. 1889. Address 4, Uussell Street, 
Caliutta 

MAVHEVV, Aimn R INNKS, Directs of Public 
Instruction, (’I'litidl Piovincos b 27 Sep- 
Imiibei 1878 /// Maiv Catherine, <l.iught(‘r 

ol the lat(‘ Sii .lauie.s Davie.s, High Court 
.ludge. Madias Eiluc Winchester and 
New College, Oxloid (1st class Lit Hum ) 
inspector ol S< bools, Madias E<hic AdM- 
ser to the Nizam’s (lovc'riimeiit Address 
NagjMir, C P 

MAZPMDAR, Thu lloN lUniJ Ambika Cii\- 
RAN, Member, iJengal Legislati\e Couneil 
b I Hill Edue at Jtiiisal and Cakutta 
Pleader, President, Iiidiun National (’on- 
gri'ss, 1919 Puhlinition Indian National 
Kxolutioii Address Faridpui, Bengal 

MEAD, Pfrcy .Tames, CT F (1911), Ch Sec 
to <jlo\t ot Hon\ba\, 1919 b 15 NoseinlM-i 
1871 Ediu * Hallc^J)nrv, and King’s Coll, 
Cambridge /// first, I'lanei's \lr\andra 
Cowie, and, secoiidlv, iMay Ceitrude Maddoek 
Joint author ol Bombay Census Refiort, 
1911 Addiess The Secndaiiat, Hombay 

MEARES, J WiLLOUdHBY, FR AS, M iNST 
C.E , MI EE , Ehctiical Adv to tlovt of 
India, since 1904 ; D 1871 Ediw Wmche.s- 
ter, Cniv Coll , lam don Address Ekctncal 
Adviser's Ollice, Simla. 

MKARS, SIR ClUMWOOB, Kt (1917), Cli 
.histict^ Allahabad, 1910 Educ . Exeter 
College, Dxtord. Barrister, 189.5, Hon Sec. 
to Bryci' Coir.mittee on Gennan (liitrages Sec 
to li‘ Coin on ilsiug m liclaiid, 191b. Sec. to 
the Dardanelles Commission, 1910 Address, 
Allahabad. 

MEHT’A , Khan B ah vdur , Sir Bi zonji Dada- 
BHOA , Kt Address ' Nagpur. 

MEHTA, Chunilal VumiuoANnA^, Merchant 
and Mill-omier, b 12 .laimary 1881. 
m to Tarabai Chaiululal Kuukudmalu. 


Educated at St Xavier's (‘ollege, Bombay 
Captain Hindu XI ; elected to tiie Bombay 
Municipal tJorfioration in 1<>U7 , Cliairman, 
Standing Committee, 1912 ; President of the 
Corporation, 1910 , Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council by the Corporation in 
1916 , elected to the City Improvement 
Trust, 1918, and Chairman of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1918 Address: 108, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Bill, Bombay 

MEHTA, Manubhai Nanshandkar, CST 
(1919), M A , LL.B ; Diw'an (Prime Minister) 
of Baioda, slnee 1910, b 22 July 1808 , Educ 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay Priv Sec to 
Gaekwar, 1899-1995, R'“V Min. and Fii-.t 
CoiiiisclJoi , 1914-16. Address Baroda. 

MEHTA, R 00 STIJM.IEE DHTTN.IKEBHOY, .TP. 

C I PI , Meichant , Sh(>ritf ol Calcutta, 189.1 , 
Consul loi Persia at Caleuttii, 1899-1904 
Address 9, R.iiiiey P.iik, Ballygiinge, 
Caleiitta 

MEKRAN, Na/jm of, CI E a tribal chief of 
lUliiehislaii, wiiose ti'iiitoiv forms tin* 
noitluTu littoral of Gull of Oman. Ad- 
dress M(kian, Baluchistan. 

MEREDITH, RICHARD, C S 1 , (1919), GTE , 
Dy Dir -Gen (Tel Trattie), 1914-18; Ch 
Eng Telegraphs, Simla, 1918 b 21 May 
1867, e s ol lati* Sir Janii s Cieed M- redith 
Edu< Royal Sch , Armagh , Trinity GoU . 
Dublin, RIE Coll Address Simla 

MESSENT, Philip Gla’n, M Inst C E , CI E , 
Chief Engineer, Bombay Port Tiust 
b 26 .Tune 1862 Ediu ' Charti'rhousi 
Articled pufiil and Assistant to his tatlu 1 
Philip .1 Messent, M Inst C.E (Hi. Eng 
to Tyne Imfirovemcuit Commissioneis, 
1880-84 ; Asst. Ping to BombaN 

Port Trust, 1884-99, Cli Eiig. since 1899, 
has Ctirricd out many important woiks, 
iiicludliig Alexandra Dock (50 acies) and 
Hughes Dry Dock, aho coristiuctum ol 
Port Tiust Railway and Mazagon-Sewr* < 
Reclamation, .* Bombay Port Tru>.t, 

Bombay 

MEIJLEMAN, Most Rev Brice, 8. T ; Catliolu 
Archbishop ot CaJj 4 *utta, since 1902, b Ghi id, 
1 Maich 1802 Educ ‘ St Barbi''s Coll , 
Ghent Joined Soc. of .lesu.s, 1879, no- 
minated Superior of Jesuit Mi-.sion in Biuigal, 
1900 Address Calcutta 

MILLER, Henry, C.l E , Mem , Leg. Council 
Assam. Address: Shillong, Assam. 

MILLER, Sir Leslie, Kt. (1914), C B K 
(1919) Chief Judge, MN.sore, since 1914 
b 28 June, 1862 m Margaret LowrN 
O.B E. Educ : Charh^rhouse, and Trinitx 
College, Dublin Entered I C S., 1881 Judg* 
of the Madras Higli Court, 1906-14. Addres'^ 
Absiiot, Bangalore. 

MILLER, SIR Thomas Frederick Dawson, Kt 

I K.C , Ch. .Tu->tice ot Patna High Court, siiu » 

' 1917, b Dec 1867, Educ., Durliam Sih 

i and Timity Coll , Oxford, Bar , Inner Tempi* 

1 1891. Address . High C^urt, P^tua. 
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MINCHIN, Lt -('ofi Alfred Beckett, C f E , 
1st Asst Besident, Hyderabad, since 1908, 
b 3 Doc 1870. Ent army, 1891, Captain, 
1901 , Major, 1909 , 8or\ed Isazai Exp , 1892 , 
ChitralR"! For,, 1895, Malakand and Swat, ' 
1897 , Asst to Gov -G nl’s Agt nt, Bajputana, 
1898-1904; Pol As, Binub Iknnd, 1902, 
Sec to Gov ol India, Koi Dejit , 1908 
Addrei,h Hydciabad 

MINCIIIN, l.T-CoL CHuiLEs Frederick, 
DSO,; Div and Sess .ludge, ])erajat,sint e 
1911, ft. 22 Sept , Edur CIk Itenham US 
tbll , Westward Ho, 11. M C, Sandhurst 
.lomcd Ind Staff Corps , 1 88.^) , Pol Ag Dii , 
Swat, Chltral, -W F J’rov , 1907-08, Dy 
Commsi , B<innTi, 1908-11; servtd with S 
African F F, 1899 1902. Address Dua 
Is mail -Khan 

j\jlTTEll, Sir Binoi) CfiUNiiEii hr (I9IM, 
Barrist-ei and Advocate, C.deutta ft 1872 
Vi Miss Chaiiishilla l)e hJdm Jhesideiiev 
College and Itiiion ('Ollege I'wiee olheiab*d 
as Advocate- General, fl'iigal Viet'- President, 
T^.dional Libeial beague, inher ot iMo- 
deratt' I)e]»iit.ition to England, 1919 Ad- I 
t/r^ss 10, Eljsinnv How, Calcutta, 

MODI, JlV\NJI Jamsiied.u, Siums-itl-Ulama , 
(1891), Cl E (1917), See, IMrsi Panchayat, , 
Boinbav ft 20 CHtober 1851 Educ : , 
Elphinsttme High School, Elplimst-onc College | 
Vi Shinn bai, d of t he l<vt<‘ II. N Shaklatwala 
Has publibhed iiumerou" historical and 
antiquarian w'orks chit'fly dt'almg with Parsi , 
history and religion Is Ph j)oc (Hon ) ' 
Heidelberg, and Oflicer dt' I’lnstruction , 
pubhque Received tlu' Camplicll Gold 
Medal, Boinbav Blanch 31 Asiatic Society , 
(1917). Address: 1 VVodehousc Jload, , 
Bombay. 

MODY, llonMiisjl Peroshavv, M A. (1901), 
LL B (1900), Advocat', High Court, Bom- , 
bav ft 2 5 Sept. 1881, Edur St 
Xaviei’s Coll, Bomb.i\ ^lem ol Boinb.iv 
Mini Coip and it-. Slanding Coinimtlet 
PiiblnutiOiis The Political Eutun ot India 
(1908) Addras Ciiiiibilla Hill, Bombaj 

JMOIJR, Thomxs Evebrox, CIE, Piiv Sc 
to Gov ol 3Iadras E4iir Fetti s Coll, 
JMinbiirgli . Wadliam Coll, Oxloid Ent 
1CS,1S97. Address Goveiunut HoUm , 
M.idras. 

MOLONV, John Chartres, 31 A , ICS, 
Pit'sident, Madras Corpoiation, since 1914, 
ft 27 Feb. 1877 , Educ Port Hoyal Sch , 
Enm&killen; Trinity Coll , Dublin Asst 
Pol Agent, Banganapalle State, 190.5-09, 
Supdt. of Census, Madras, 1910-11 Address 
Hipon Buildings, Madras. ' 

3roNIE, Peter William, C s T (1920) , 3[ 4 ' 
(tllasgow), B A (0\on ), Mumcifial Comini , ■ 
Bombay, ft. 90 3laich 1877, hdnr Iivirn* 
Hoyal Acad , Glasgow Umv , Balliol tVdI., 
Oxford, ICS, Asst Colli, Asst Judge, 
Under-Sec, to Go\t , Under See to Govt 
of India, Home Dept, Ag Collr , St c to ' 
Govt , General Dept Addrc'^s 16, Mount I 
Pleasant Ilbad, 31alabai Hill. 


MOHRO, Gen Sir Charles Carmichael, 
G C B , G C !\I G , G C S I , (iraiid Officer, 
liegi8ii of Honour, Coiuiiiander-in-(’hief, 
India, simv 1910 , eoniindg , Ist \in\v Corps. 
!91.vi9|r, , ft 15 Juno 18(50, m 1912, Hon 
M.iiy 'I’ovviielev O’llagaii, <I ot 1st Baron 
O’Hagan Ent army, 1870, Col, 1908, 
lit -Gen 1915; Gen 1917, Address Delh:. 

MOOKEHJEE, SiR Asutosh Skraswati, 
S\8travaoh\si»ati, Kt , C.S I , 31 A , D L , 
I) Se , FM Judge ofiUalcutta Higli Court sintie 
1901, Viec'-Chancf'llor ot Pniv ol (Jaleutla, 
since 190(>, ft 28 June 1864, Edur S 
Subiiilian Sch , Presidency Coll , City Coll., 
Fellow and Syndic ol Calcutta Univ Hineo 
1889, Add Mem of Imp Council, 1003-04, 
Fellow ol numerous learned ^oeletles. 
AdArrss : 77, Hu■^sa Hoad North, Bhowanipur, 
( 'alciitta 

MOOKEHIEE, Hon, Sir Hajkxori Nath, 
K C I E , C 1 E , Civil Eiigr. , ft 1854 , Educ : 
liondon 3lissionary Seh at Basirhat , 
Pic-idency Coll , Cileutta Senior Partner 
1.1 31. rtm A Co , Calcutta , 3Iein of Indian 
Industrial Commission , of Bt'ngal Leg Coun- 
cil, ot Boaid ot 'I’rustt'es lor Improvi'iiient 
ot Calcutta , a Ft llow of Calcutta Univ ; 
31(111 of Court ot Visitors, Ind Inst ol 
Science, Slu'ritf ol Calcutta, 1911 , 3l(‘m , 

B 'Ugal Li'g Council Address . 7, Haringtou 
Stn'i't, Calcutta. 

3100HE, Pierce Lanurishe, O.T E , Iiisp. 
G'li ol Police, M.idr.is, sini e 1914, Educ.: 
CIk'IU I lham, Christ Chureli, Oxiord Ent. 
ICS, 18%, Pr. sident, 3Iadi.is Corporation, 

1 9 1 9-14 AMres'i 3Iadi a . 

3B)RV1, H H Thakur Sahkb Sir Wauilti 
Havaji, GCIE ; ft 7 Apiil 18.58, S 1870. 
Edur H.vjkuinar Coll Stab' ha- area of 
822 sq miles and population of aliout 99,000 
Address Morvi, Kattiiavv’ar. 

310UNTEOHI), LEWIS JAMES. CBE. 

Commirt -loner, SoiiUu i ii Division , Bombay 
Jhesidemv ft 1 August J87I Ed^te . 

Dulw'ieh C5oll and P('mt)roke Coll (C.iritab ) 
Joined T C S Asst Collr , 1892 , 3lanagi r of 
Sind Kneumbeied E-lates, 1896 , Collr. of 
li.uklian.i, 1903, 8pl Collr, Bombay, 
U)05, Colli, Sbotapui, 1997, S.vtara. 1911 , 
Poona, 1913 , Ahuiorlabad, 1910 PnbliraUons ; 
raiiiphlet on tlu' Relations between Debtor 
and Cnditorin Smd Address B Igauni. 

MUDDIMVN, Vlkxandfr Phillips, C.Sl. 
(1929), CIE, Sec to Govt ot India, I ('g 
J)ept, since 1915, Addl Mem, Imp Leg 
Goiincil ft 14 Feb 187.5 Edut Wi in borne 
Sch Ent ICS, 1897 , servi'd in Behar 
in various capacities Dy. Sec , Govt of 
India, l.ag Dept, 101 0-1 5 

3IUl)HOLKAH, IlON. Hao BAHADUR BaNG- 
NATH Narsinh, C.I E , BA , LL.B ; Pres., 
Ind Nat Congress, 1912, Advocate, Central 
Provinc'S and Berar , Prt's , Amraoti City 
31unieipa1itv 6 16 May 1857 Educ : 

Dhulia High Seh , Elphinstone Coll ,Boml>ay 
(Fellow) Pres , Ind Indu-trial Confeo., 
1908 , Delegate of Ind. Nat. Congros.s to 
England, 1890, 3tem.,lmp. Council, 1910-12 ; 
Mein, C P. Council, biucc 1914. Addrm : 
Amraoti . 
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MUKHAJUI, H NAUiYAN, ZamiiKliirof Tltfar- , 
para, in^ar Calcutta h \pril, IS">0 Elected i 
Mr'mlicr, B'^nual Lcr (’uuncil, 1918 , ' 
rations •* Earlv Poems” ami a Memoir of! 
Eoy Kisseu Mukharji Address Uttarpara, 
Bens’al 

3HTLJ1, VASANll Tiukamji, Kao S\1HB, sir, ' 
IvT . .1 P , Hon Mvj;ntiatc , Mem, Bombay 1 
Cotton ExcliauKc , h 8 July 18ttb. Address ' 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MCbMCiC, Sill Bisanta Kumar, Kr (iDiO) , 
.Indue, Patna llijih Court since 101<> 
Jidur Univ. Col Sell, Eing's Coll , l!.im- 
biidge Ent. JCS, 1887, Aetg Jndg.‘, 
Calcutta High tJouit, 101 {, Puiaie Judg«‘, 
1015 Address Bankipore 

MITMT\ZCH DOWLAH MCHAMMVD 
FAIYAZ ALI KHAN, Naavab of Pahasit, 
KCVO, Ministei, .laipui State h 4 Nov 
1851 , late member ol Supn me and Ibovincial 
l/‘gislative Councils. Address N.ivvabV 
House, Jaipui. ; 

MUllSHKDABAl), Namab Bahadur oi, 
KCSl. KCVO, Tile Hon. llttisliani-nl- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-iil-Omrab, Nawab | 
Aset Kudr Syud Wasel All Mceixa, Khan > 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung, preiiiK'r iiobh* ol [ 
Bengal, Jtehar and Orissa, :i8th in descent 1 
from the Prophet ot Arabia; h 7 Jan. 1875, 
w. 1808, Nawab Sultan Dulm Fugfoor Jaliati . 
Begum Sah(‘ba Hduc. in India, under 
private tutors and in England, at Sherborne, 
Rugby, and OKlord , has six times Ix'eii 
^tem of Bengal beg Council Address 
'rile Palace, Muishidabad 

MITHTIUK, David Jamks, ISO , Dv Dir- 
Oeii .Poit Oflices, since 1017 , b 18 Dec 18(»4, 
Edac . . Dovetoii I’rot Coll , Madias Ent 
Oovt Service in Post Office, 1884 , Pu s 
Postmaster, Bombay, lOlJ-lb Address 
G P O , Simla 

MCllZBAN, Munuhlrjfd ('owasjkd, Khan , 
Bahadur, CJE ; b. 7 July 1810 Edm . ' 
Elphinstonc Inst , Bombay , Poona Coll , ' 
Poona Sell ot Engineering llendcred dis- ' 
tingiiished servlei* in P VV D , Ex. Eng ot 
Bombay City, till 1901 , Jhesident ot Bombay 
Coipoiation, 180(1, Sheriff ol Bombay, 19(U> 
Address. Gulf's! an, AInr/lian Boaa, Boml»ay 

MCSPBATT-WILLIAJIS, l.T-CoL Charles 
AUGUSTUS, C.I E , Jl G A , Ch liisp ot 
Explosive}, with Govt ol India since 1808, 
b IJ Sf’p. 1801. Ent Annv, 1881 , Lieut - 
Col, 1000 AddrCiS. lOxplosives Office, Cal- | 
cutta Ol Simla i 

MYSOKE. H H MAHARAJA of, Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G C S I ,b 4 June 1884 , 
s lather, 1805 Invf'sted with tiill ruling ' 
powers by Loul Curzon, at Mysore, 1002, i 
present at Delhi Durbar, 1901. Aiea of Stat*' ; 
is 29,444 square miles, and has population i 
of neaily 0,000,000 Addiess 'Die PalaiM*, ' 
Bangalore, Mysore, Fein Bill, Ootacaimuid 

MYSORE, Yuvaraja of, Sir Sri Kantirava, ! 
Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, g c I E , 
K C.I.E , Extiaoidinaiy Mem ot Council iii 
Mysore ; b 5 June 1888 ; v ot late iiluharaja 
Sri Chamaraji'iidra Wadiyar Bahadur. Takes , 


keen inti' rest in vveltare of p('Ople and in all 
matti'rs of edueatioii, health, and industry. 
Address Mysore. 

NABHA, 31AHARAJA Silt llll’UD AVIAN STNGHII 
Malavendra, Bahadur of, FUGS , 
M 11 A S \b 14 March 188J , S' 1011 Edur 
piivatelv. 'I’ravelled good deal in India 
and abioad , Mem , Viceiov’s Couiieil, 1006-08; 
Prrs ot Ind Nat. Soc Contei'., 1909, 
attended fJoronation ot King, aeeompan- 
led bv MaharanI, 101 1 , made handsome 
contributions tow'aids various Wai Funds 
and Jxians including gilt ol liilly-ei|iupp< d 
Hospital Ship lor Mesopotamia Address * 
Nablia, Punjab 

I NAGDD, Baja Jaduiund Singh, Baja ok, 
b JO Dec 1855,, S' 1H74, dynasty has riiK d 
at Nagod toi ovf-r nine ei'iitmies, State h.is 
aiea ot 501 squaif* miles, and population ot 
84,007, salute 0 guns Address Nagod, Bagli- 
li khand 

NAGPUB, Bisiiop OF, sinic 190J. BiGUT Rev- 
Eyre Cha'I TEUTON, Dl), FB.GS; h 22 
July 186$ , Ed>u llailevhuiv , Diihlin Umv , 
oidained 1887 Address Bnliop's Hoii-.t, 

Nagfiur 

NA(»Pl’B B, C Bishop of, see Coiipel 

NAIDII, Sakotini , I’l'IIow ot Boy So( ot 
bit m 1914 h Jlvderabail, Deccan, 
I >, !*\ b 1879 Edm Ilvderabad King’s 
Coll, bomlon (Diton Coll, Cambiidgi' 

I’ublisheil time volumes ot poetiv 
in Eiiglisb, whuh have been trans- 
lated into all Inuian vc'inaeiilars, and soim 
into otlK'r Europi'an languages , also been 
set to mll^lt' , let till f'H and addii'sses on tpies- 
lions ot social, n ligious, and educational and 
national progU'ss , spi'cially connected with 
WoiiKirs Movement in India, and w-('llai(' ot 
Indian studf'iits Addre^.s liydi labad, 
Dcec.in 

' N\1K, Mannath Kiusiinan, Dewan <it 'liav.ni* 
toie '■mee 1911 h \iigiist 1870 Edat 
Alathiii , Cain lit and Chiisfi.m t^ollege .mu 
J,avv College. Madias Vakil, Calient Bai 
Ch Jiistid , Tiavamon* High (’ourt, foi foui 
veais Dcwaii Bahadiii (1915) Atldress 
'riv.mdiuin 

NAJB, s-e Sank.uau Nan 

; NANAK CH\M),r Mashekud-Dowla. Bai 
Bahadur, CS I , CT E, Siidai and .T.eiiulai 
ol liidon Slate, h 18()0, Edar Delhi .in d 
liuloie MiiiiJ;!], liidoie State, 1805-191: 
(» \cept loi ten mouths) Addriw. Santo h- 
kiiti, ludoie , Mohalla Dassa, D< Ihi 

NANJ t' NDA\' VA, H Velpvnuru, (ME , 
b 13 Get 18(>0 , Educ Weslevan Mi siou 
Hell , Mvhore , Christ, lan (^,oll .Madras ; Madi.is 
Huiv (Fellow. 1895) Kilt seivice ol My>.ou 
Govt, 1885, .Tudgf', Clu«'t Court of Mysoie, 
DH)! , Ml m ot Council. and Ch Judge ot Chii'i 
Court , rt'tired 1910 , Viee-Chano('llor, My^oie 
TTuiv Address Malb'svaii.am , B.angalore 

NMl\INV R\(i, Kallf, Divvan Bahadur 
S en II C Vakil, Madias, b 1862 
Edac. Govt. Coll , Mangaloie, President Y 
Coll , Madias Ent Bar, 1885, Prof ot 
Madias Law Coll , 1891-1001, and for a time 
its Principal Address : Coleman’s Gardens, 
Vepery, Madras , 
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NARIMAN, Sir Temuui Bhkhti, Kr, Ohuf I 
Physician, Par-.i Lying-in Hospital, Vici - j 
Pn'sidpnt, College ol Physioiaiih and buigrons, 
h Naosan, 3 Sep 1848, Ednc Grant M C, ' 
KIphinstono Coll , Fellow ol Bombay TTniv , ' 
188S ; J P ; a Syndic in Medicine, 1891 , ! 
a Dean In Faculty of Medicine, 1901 -OZ, 
mem, Bombay beg Council, 1909, nieiu 
of Provincial Advisory Committee, 1910 
Addrei,s Bombay 

NAR8INGARH, H H Srt TIuzair Raja Sir 
Arjun Sinuh.71 Sahiii Bah^dur of, K C 1 L , 
h 10 Jan 1887 , bidongs to Paiamai oi 
Ponwai branch ot Agnik.il Rajputs , .S' 1897 
Kdur ' Mayo Coll , Imp Cadet Corps Invesb d 
1909, State is 714 sq miles in i xtent , and 
has population ol 109,854 , salute ot 11 gun*- 
Heir A Shii Mahaiaja Kum.ii Sliii Vikr.im 
Singh Bahadur, b J1 St i>t 19(‘9 Addrcbb 
Nai-^inghaili. 

NATARA.IAN, I\am\kshi, 11 \ (M.idi.is 
Ihiivt r^itA) 1889 , Editoi, 77/'* Indian Sot ml 
Reformer, Bonlba^ , fc 24 St pt 1808 Edue 
St Pt tei’s H S , Taniore , Pn s Coll , Madias, 
Govt Coll, Kuinbalvonani , and Law Coll, 
^Madras, lit adnia At 1 , Ar\.in li S Ti iplit .iiu , 
Madias, A ot Editoi, the Hindu, Madia-., 

Ft How ot Bombay Univ and Mini oi 
Svndie.itt' (1918), Mini, Jt.india Munit i- 
p.ility. Pies, M.idras Pio\ Contti', 

Kurnool, 1911, and Prt s , Boinbay Prov 
Soe Contee , Bijapiir, 1918 Hublnnlions 
Presidential addn'sw h .it .ibovt tonlei- 
enece. Repoit ot Ct'iisiis ol Hyderabad 
(Deiean) 1911 Addreb'^ The Indian Sot ml 
Reformer Ollice, Foit, lloinli.a, and Tata’s' 
Bungalow, Khai Road, Bandra, Bombay 

^ATbSAN, G V , he.id ot G \ N,ite''.in A Co 
and Etlitoi, The linhttn Riiuctt h 25 
August 1879 Edne High Stliool, Kiim- I 
b.ikonam , St Joseph’s Crdlegt', 'J’iiehinoi»oh 
TI H School, Tiiplit ant M.idias CnnersitN 
BA (1897) Fellow ot the CniM isit\ and 
(Vnninissioni 1 , Madias Corpn Ibis taken 
a le.iding pait in (k)ngre''S woiK .loint'd 
>Iodeiatc (Jonteience, 1919 St e , Madr.is 
Liber.il League Pithln tifmns ihietlv ]».it- 
riotie lih'ratuie and speeeln s, ete,ot public 
iiH'ii Addrcbs ' 00, Th.inilni Chettv slnet, 
>radras. 

XArnUBllAl, TKiimoy \ 4 [i)As Mammliias, 

P , Hon M.ig and Ft How ot I niv , Bonib.ij, i 
Sliith oi Iliad ot Kapol Bauya coniniunity, ' 
re-igned presidi ntship atti r tenure tin reot 
toi 25 veais, 1912 28 Oct 1850 Edm ; 

St XaMei’s Coll , Bombay W.is tor 20 
Mars an tlecUd Mini ol Bomb.iy Mun 
Corpn ; h.iH been Hon Mag since estalihsh- 
ment ot Court.s ot Bt rich M.igistratt s J 
in Bombay. Addiess Sir Maiigaldas House, j 
L.imlngton Road, Bombay j 

NAWANAGAR, IT 11 M\llARAJA JAM Sapeb ^ 
OF, Kfmar Sort Raniftsinh.ii, KCSI.;; 
Hon Major in army, h Sarodar, 10 Pept i 
1872, Educ ’ R.ijkiim.'ir Coll, Rajkot, 
Trinity Coll . Cambridge'. First appearance ' 
tor SU’>s»>x (3 C C , 1895 , head ot Sussex 
avt ragi s same vear , In ad ot SiMsex av« rages, i 
1895-1 tK)2 , champion batsman tor all England 
in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 runs with an . 
average o^ 59*91 , went with Stoddart’s All 


England XI to Australia, 1897-98, served 
Eiiropt'an War, 1914-15 Address Nawa- 
nagay Kathiaw'ai*, Tliorneote, Staines. 
NEPAL, Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shgrb 
Juno Bahadur Rana, G C B , G C S I , 
C V O , I) C L , (C)xon, 1 908), F KGS, Hon 
Lieut -Gen. in British Arm\; Hon Colonel of 
4th Gurkha Rifles * Thong-lin-piniura-kokniig 
wang-syan (Chinese 1902), Prime Munstei 
and Marshal ol Nepal ; 6 8.Iulvl86.I Educ * 
Durbai 11 S , Ivathinandii EnhTed aimy 
as a Colonel Coiimandei -in-Chiet , 1901, 
Mali.itaja, Piime Minister, and Marshal 
1901 , dining Euioivan Mai, 1914, |>resented 
31 in.iehine guns, first gift ot munitions, to 
the iving, and placed wholi ot military 
lesoiirces ot State at King’s disposal Address 
Singha Dm bar, Kathmandu, Nepal 
NEWBOl LD, Hon IMr Bmhni.ton Bfnnbtt » 
Puisne Judge, High I’oiirt, C.iliiitta, sinei 
191b, b 7 M.iieh 18()7 PJduc Bt dioid 
S(h , IVmbioke Coll , C.imbiidgt Ent ICS, 
1885 Address 10, H.inngton Mansions, 

Calcutta 

NIHAL SINGH Ri-.v Canon Sor.OMON, BA • 
Ev.uigelistu Mission.ON . b 15 Fib 18,»2» 
Ednc Co\t J1 S , tv.ikliitnpui , C.iiimng 

Coll, Lm know oiibiinid 189', Hon Canon 
in Ml S.iints’ C.itludral, All<ili.ib.id , 190(>. 
Address 2, Pioiuii Ro.id, Allahabad 
VO LAN, J\MK8 .losKi’H , journ.ilist , Editor of 
Rmitjoon Time'^. sinu 1915, h Liniirnk, 7 
May 18()9 Edue Crt. sunt Coll , Lmieiltk; 
King’s Coll , London Asst Juiitoi, Hearth 
and Rome. 1897 , Editor, 1906-12 , late Editoi 
ot The Citizen , Editoi lal stall, HUth and 
IW/ib'. 190 5-12, Asst Editoi ot ('tin tda, 
1912-14 Address Tlu Rttmjoon Times 
Rangoon 

XORM\N, BUIO-GIV Ct.\l i)H bUMSDlN, 
DSO (1917) MA O (l‘>08), A IX' (1018) 
Coindt , C.iv.ihv Sf liool, S.iugor, C P. b. 
19 Keb 187<> E(hn Marllmioiigh and 
H M C, S.lll(lbul^t m Einhn Maigaiit, 
tl ot Sii Allitil ReMioltls, ot \got Biiiy, 
Hi rts Fust Coniinission, 1896 l‘jnteied 
huli.ni \nnx, 1897, S(|nadion Otluei, 
t) \ o Corps ot Giiulis, iH'Mi, ser\ed on 
N W tiontiii, 18*17-98 .mil m Soiii.tlil.ind, 
1'MI5-9I , Bt bt -F'ol 1*115, Bt Col, lOlh 
Adthtss C.nahv Sdiool, Siiigoi, C I* 

XGRMANl), Ai.fwndkr Rofikrt, Al A , B St , 
Plot o) Cliiiuistn, Wilson Coll, Bonihuv 
b Ivliiibingh, 4 Maich 1880, Educ Roval 
H S .uid Cmv , Ediiibmgh Address ' 
Wilson Collige, Bonib<iv 

NOR I ON, b\Ui)l.l'A, Bar-at-baw (biueoln’s 
lull) b 19 Feb 18'''' Ednt Kugl»v Seh ; 
tleilon Coll . 0\tord Achoe.itt' ot the High 
Coiiits ot Beiig.il ami Madr.i'*. Adtlress : 
'i’emjJe Chambers Calcutta 

NOA'CE, Fr\nic, TCa h 4 June, 1878 
Edne Silislmrv School and St Catherine's 
I'ollegi', Cam budge in lOnid, tl ot W M. 
Kirkns, of bnerpool Enteu'd ICS, 1002 
Si'iM'd in 2Madi.is Under See to Go\t. 
ot India, Re\emi(‘ .and Agiicnltiiial Dept , 
10I2-H> Sec Indian Cotton Committee, 
1*117-18, Contiollei of Cotton Cloth, 1918 
Riiblitatioii England, India and .Vfghanibtau 
(1902). 
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NUNDY, Sir Manindra Chandra, KCI.E.i 
#;a;-Adfl Morn ot Imp Council. Address j 
Calcutta ' , j 

OBAIDULLA KHAN, Kawabzada IlAFiz ' 
Mohamad Bahadur, C S I , Col -in-Ch Bhopal j 
Victoria Imp S^r Jiivncrr'^ ; Hon Mujoi i 
British ArJny , b 3 Nov. 1>s78 : 2nti a of tin 
Bpgum, Ruli'r of Bhopal Ed^ic * at honn 
by private tutors , ADC to A"jcr*roy, 1 IK)(> , 
Commission a-i Captain in fl M’s Arnn, 
1908; accomfiaiiicd th* B'Kuin on pilgriina^i 
to Mecca , takt s keen tnteiest in t'duc.U.ion , 
is Tru-.tc(* ol M A O Coll , Aligarh Addr-s'i 
.lahan Numa Vcd.ic^, Bhopal i 

OLDFIELD, Hon JnsncE Frwcis Du Pre» ! 
Puifinc .lu(lg(', Madras H C, , since 1013, j 
b. 30 June 1800 , Ednc Marllioroiigh , Tiiniix 
Coll ,Cainbridg« , 1\ How, Madias Ciiiv , 1010, ' 
Ent ICS, 1800 Address Hut land (lati , ] 
Madra-5. I 

OJiDHAM, Chari.es Eveiyn ARBUTIINOI’ ' 
William, K.-i-ii (1st ci ), CSl , IC8,‘ 
Coinr , Patna Divn and Mi in of JiCg Conndl 
Bihar and Oria^a b 15 S pt 1800 Edm \ 
Calway, Gram. Sch by jinvate tutor.i Billiol ! 
Coll , Oxford Passed into the ICS, in IHSn ■ 
Coiumr of E\cis(>, Coinmr ol a Division 
and Oflig Mcin ol Boara of Jlcv , M. in 
ofB'iigalLeg Council, 1007 to 1012 and ol 
Prov ivcg Council, Bihar and Orisia 
1912-19 Pabhcaticms A Manual ol Aibori- , 
dilture lor Bengal Aidress CommiHsiomrs j 
Hoidc, Bankipur. i 

OJICHIIA.H H S4R\M\i)-i-JU.MirA-i-BrNj)Ki. 
Khand. M\iiauua Mahinpha Sawai, Sir 
Pratap Sinoh Bahapmi, (J C I E , K Cl E , I 
GCSl , b 1854, S bioHid 1H74 ttaL ; 
hasaua ol 2,080 sq mil s and population 
of over 300,000 Addr(S', Tikungaih, ' 
Bundelkhand 

PALANPUB,!! H l)ju an Talea Mahomld 
KHAN,L 0HANI ZUBPA.T-0l.-Mnf.K-N am ah Ol 
Hi icditarv title ol Nawab and ■ 
personal two additional guns. lOlO Mati , 
ha? ana ol 1,750 sq iinb's and population ol 
over 200,000 Address . Palanjmr 
PALMER, Kt Re\ E .1 ,i>ee Bornba> , Bishop 
of 1 

PALMEB, Yen Josetii .Ioiin Beauciiamio | 
MA; Aichdeacon of Kottajam, since 1907, | 
Prlneijial, Cambridge Nicholson Institution, ; 
Kottajaui, h. 10 T'M) 18(50 Edac Wells 
G S privately ; St 9ohn's Coll , Camb Mis- 1 
sionary, CMS, 1891 , C N I , Kottayam : i 
Surrogate, 1908 Address Ivottayam. ! 

PANNA, 11 H Maukndka Maharaja Yaven- i 
J)RA SlNGll OP, 1893, S. eoiism on his I 
deposition, 1902, m 1912, Kunvari Shri j 
Manliar Kunvaiba, o d ot Maharajah ol 
Bliavnajar State, has ana of 2,492 sq, miUs, 
and population ot about 200,000. Addicss 
Panna, Bundelkhand. 

PARANJPYE, ’I’HE Hon Mr Raqhunath 
PURUSHOTTAM Pi HI and Pfot ofMath,,Fer- 
gusson Coll , Poona since 1902 , b Muidi, 10 
Feb 1870; hduv . Maratha H P , Bombay, , 
FergusBon (.’oil, Poona; ’^t John’» CoH , 
Cambridge (Fell ), Paris and Gottingen , First 
in all Uiiiv. exam. in India; went to England j 


an Govt , of India scholar ; bracketed Senioi 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899 ; has taken 
prominent part in all social, political, and 
educ.itional movements in Bombay Pres , 
Vice -Chan e.( 11 or ot new' Indian Women V 
Liin , Bombay I^eg Council, 1913-16, 
Address FergiNson College, Poona. 

PAREKII, The Hon Mr Gokuldas Kahandab. 
h 21 .Ian 1817 EUlue Bombay University 
m Pais.inb.ii, dnugbter of llargovandas 
'i’libhoMindfis ol Cambay School Mastei 
Depllt^ Inspector, (injai.iti Schools. Pleadei , 
High Court. Bomb.i^ Member, Bombay Leg- 
islatiM Council, since 1807 Presided at 
.Satara J’roMncial (’oiigrcaa. Instituti'd pre- 
liniinarv UKinirics into land revenue e.ollection 
1890-1900, whieb lesulted in special Govern - 
nu'iit inipiirv Address New Queen’s Road, 
Bombav. 

PABTAB BAHADUB PING, Baia, TaluQDAK 
OK Ku.a Paiitabgarh, C I E. Hon. Magw- 
Irati . Hon Mem ol 15 P. ]x*g. Council, 
b 18()6 Address Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PABTABGABH, H IT SiR Raghunath Singh 
Bahadur, Maharawat ov ; KCI.E., h 
1857 , .S'. J890 State has area ot 88G s«| 
miles and ]) 0 ]>ul.itiou ot 62,704, , salute ol 1.5 
guns Address Partabgarli, Raj pu tana. 

PATIALA, IT TT SIR BlfUrr.NDRA SlNOH, 
Mail \RA I \ 01 - ; (’ C I E.; F R G S , F.R Z.S . 
M B A S . iM R S A , b Oct 1891 , .S' tatlu i 
(Sii Bajindia Singh Bahadur, tt C S.l ) 
1900 I'duc rtite.hisoi. Coll, Lahou 
P.ifiala Is jireinii i Stati' of Ihinjab, m 5,412 
sq mil s 111 extent, and has population ol 
1,59(>,(»<)2 Cliit'l receiving salute ol 17 guns 
Address Patiala 

j’A'roN The Hon Mr Nigel Fairholi, 
Mon A D (5 to the Governor of Bomb.n 
Managing I’artner, W. A. (iraham A' Co 
Bomlwn b (> November 1807 tn Jnnes 
Mallei (deceased) d. ot Major-Goiieial .Sii 
Cliailes H.iddeii Edite Edinburgh A» i 
denn and Edinburgh lluiNcisitx ChairniaiK 
Bomba^ Chamber ol Commerce, 19J9Trustei 
of tU(' Port ot Bombay since 1915 Majoi 
15th Bombny Battalion I J) F Address 
(Uaremont, IVtalabar Hill, Itoniba> 

PATTANT Sir PiKBnAsuwEAR Dai.hatrim 
K (5 J E , C.l E Senior Administrator, Bha\- 
nagar State, 1919 Mcuii of Exec. Council ol 
Gov ol Bombay, 1912-17 , ot (Jouiicil ot India 
1917-19, b 18(>2 Ednc.' Mofm ; Rajkot- , 
Bombav Address ’ Aiiantwadi, Bhavnagai 
PAUL, Kanakarayan Tirupelvam, obi 
( 1018) Nat Gen See , Y M C. A. ol India, 
Burma and Ceylon b 24 March 1876 Eduv 
Madras (Christian College, m. Miss K Nara- 
Ringa Bao Addiess . 5, Russell Street 

Calcutta 

PEARS, Steuart Edmund, C.I E , J C S , 
Pol A" Khybcr, N -W. I Prov , 1912-18 ; 
Vice-President, Prov, Recruiting Boara 
and Ch. Recruiting Ollicer, N W.F.P , &im( 
1918 b, J875 Edtie Edinburgh Inn , 
Triiiitv Hall, Cambridge. Ent. IC.P.,1898 
Add>ess Peshawar 

PEACOCK E, Col 1’homas George, C I e . 
(1918) h. 9 June 1865 Director General 
Remount Dept. Address : Simlf . 



Who^s Who 


PKASE, Colonel Henry Thomas, CI.K, 

V D , A V 8 , Hon ADC to C -In-C India , 
PiMii , Vet Coll, Punjab, ''im'o 1912 . Comimlt, 
Punjab Iv H b 20 July 1862. Jiduc • St 
Edmund’s Coll Old Hall Or(‘(m, Wait* 
In«p -Cen , Civ Vet Dept , Simla, 1907-12 
Address : Veterinary Colli ge, Lahoie. 

PECHEV, William Primrose, Cleneral Tra die 
Manager, B B (t G 1. Railway b 1 October 
1869 Educ . Rcpton In business houses in 
London, 1887-96 Joined Grindlav & Co , 
Bombay, 1896 Assistant Secretary to the 
Agent, B B C 1 Railway, 1898 Assistant 
to General Tralhc Manager, 1900 'rraflK* 
Superintendent, 1909 Acting Agent, 1919 j 
Address : Byculla Club, Bombay i 

PEKTAB SINGH, Sill , see .Todhyui R. g. nt ol j 

PERINl, Rt Rev Pvttl, S J , D 1) , IU*.bop ol ' 
Mangalore, sinci' 1910, b. Bramlol.i Hah, 
.laii 1867. Edue. various College ot Soiulv , 
ot .Tesiis in Aii-tiia, England, and Belgium | 
.lonud Soeuty ol .hsus, ISS*! , lit etor and j 
Pim of St Alovsius (’ol! , Mangalon , toi si\. | 
v«'ars : F» 11 , Hinv ot Madias Athhess i 
Bishop’s IloU'-(, Mangalore 1 

PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manook ike, 2nd Baioint, ! 
s of late Kramjee Dinsliaw Pi tit, 2nd j 
son of 1st Barom t , h 7th June, 1876, s \ 
Ills graudlatlnr, Sii Dinsliaw Maiiockjie, 1 
under special n luamd* r, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jicjd'hhoy Fiamji Pi tit to ! 
Dinsliaw Manockjee Pi'tit , Merehant 
and Cotton Mill Ow'ik r , JP for Bombay, 
n Delegati' of Parsee CJh Matrimonial 
Court ot Bomhav, Pres ot Association lor 
Amelioration of Poor Zoroastnans in Persia, 
the Petit Chanty Funds, Petit Iiistituti , and 
Paisee Orphanage, and Cliaiiman and Mtin- 
ber ot Managing Committ( c's oJ the prim ijial 
Panee eliaritable institutions in Bombay, 
w 1804, Dinbai, d ot Sir .laiusetjie .lejee- 
bhoy, ‘hd Bait , and has issue Addres<^ 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay | 

PE'l’MAN, Charles ICuu.e Bi-van, CTE, 
Government Advoeate, Punjab, since 1909, 
t) 9 Si'ptember l.S()(» Edne Piivately and 
.it 'rrinity (iollege, Cambrulgi* Advoeate, 
Cakutta H (’ouit, J 892 and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892 Vubhrcnions “Report on 1 
fiauds and bnbi'ry in the Commissariat ; 
Department” “ I* W 1) (^mtraet Manual ” 
(RevLSed Edition) Address Laliore. 

PETRIE, DAVin, CIE , b 1879 Ednr ' 
Abi-rdeeii imiv , Ent Ind. Police, 1900, 
A^st Dir,CI.D, Simla, 1911-12; Spec, duty 
with Home Dept, mice 1015. Address. 
e/o King, King & (’o , Bombay. 

PHAYRE, Lt -Gen Sir Arthur, KGB, 
G.B. ; Div. Commdi (Secunderabad), India, 
since 1914 ; b. 26 Feb 1816 , s ot Gen. Sir 
Robert Phayre, G.C B Edit/' Gin Iti nham 
f’oll ; Jesus Coll , Gambridge Ent Army, 
1878 ; Ind Army, 1881 ; Gol , 1904 ; A D C 
to Gov. of Bombay, 1885-90 ; A A G. India, 
1901, seived Afghan War, 1878-80; China, 
1900, S Africa, 1 002 , commanded Meerut 
(^av Brig, 1904-07 ; SialUot Brig , 1908-11. 
Address ? Ootacamuud. 
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PIGGOTT, IION aiR Justice Theodore Caro. 

B \ , ICS : Piii«,ne Judg<‘, Allahabad, since 
1911,’ h P.idua, 26 Get 1867 Educ.: 
Kingswood Seh Bath , Chilvt Church, Oxford. 
Ent ICS, Jud Gommsr of Oudli, 1911 . 
Address : High Court, Allahabad. 

PIGOTT, Lt-Col Ropert Edward Pmmbhii- 
TON, Cl E , V I) , AI I K E , Ch. Elec. Eng , 

B B iS: C r Rv , since 1008 , T.t -Col Comiiidg. 

B B vlt C 1 Ry Bn , I D P , 6 Oct. 1866: 

Edue Til nt Coll , Ifbttingham. Hon. A.D C. 
to C-iii-C in India Address Bombay 

PILE ING ro N, Harry Sp.ymour Hoyle, C I.E , 

M V O , Po-.tmaster-General, Xagjmr ; b. 
J8h9 Ent Ind. PO, 1890, Asst. 
Dii-Gen, 1900-16. served with F P O. in 
China Exp , P.HXl-02 , took ehaige ot postal 
au.mgi iiK nts during visits to India ol Pilnco 
.111(1 Pune, ss of VV.iles, 1005-06, Anieer ot 
Vigbaiii^t.ui, 1906-07, and King George and 
(,>iie( 11 Man, 1011-1912, Dh , Postal St tvIoch 
willi Indian Fores s in France, 191 1. Address: 
N.igpiir 

PblNSTON, Grokou Cartkr, .Tournalist 
h .>l May 1860 vi Fanny , daughter of the 
late J T Wiight, J P, Imcoln Educ.: 
Wariington After brief service in the Army 
took up joiirn.ilism, hceommg editor of 
The Northern Dath/ Mail, 188.5 Came to 
Imh.i in 1887 on the st.ilf of The Bowhun 
(ia-ette . edihu, HMiO Aftir the demist' 
of The Bomha<f (Uie ftein 1914, became Hon 
See and siibse(iiieiitlv Secretary of the Yacht. 
Club Chairman of tlie Empire of India Lite 
Assurance (\^mpany. Address : R Bombay 
Yaelit Club 

PLOWDKN, Cecil Wvrd CmciiKiEy, c I E ; 
Tnsp .(iiii of Police, Bt ngal , h 18 Get 1864 , 
Joined Bt ngal Polkt', 1881. Address 
Calt uttu 

PO SA, Mauno, ISO, b Toiingoo, 1 { May 
1862 Edne St P.uil’s UCM Stb , Toun- 
got) ,S( nmr Ml mbi 1 , Ibn nia Piov .liid Ser 
since 1011 , liit(-rpi( l( 1 to Piinei* ot Walf^, 
diiiiug visit to Bill m a, .fan. 1906. Address ' 
Rangoon. 

PR\SAI>, ’rin: Hon Afit .Icstice Jwala, 
ihiisne .Tiidge, P.itna High Ctuirt, snuR' 1910 
b 1875 i:dne P.itna College, (’aleutta 
University, Mini Central College and Allaha- 
bad Univt rsify , V.ikil, (!alcutta and Allahabad 
High Ctuiits' Ft How of Patna Uiiiveisity 
Address Patna 

PR\TT, Edward Millard , .fudge, High (^ouit 
Bombay, 1918, b. 29 August 1865, Edv • 
Diilwich ('t)ll and Unlv Coll, I^ondon. 
Apfiomti (1 ICS, 1886, Di-^t and Scss 
Judgt‘, 1897, Leg lit in, 1905; Jud. 
Coniuisr ot Sind, 1910. Address: High 
Court. Bombay. 

PRATT, Frederiok, T C S ; Commissioner, 
Noitiurii Division, Bombay Presidency. 
h 4 Dtc 1869 Edue Dulwich Coll; 
lit rtlonl Coll , Oxlord. Address. LIhahabagh, 
Ahmedabad. 

PRASAD, Ganksii, B a., (Cantab ), M.A , 
D Se , Sir Rashbeliary GIiom', l‘rot. of App. 
Math, at Calcutta Unlvet'-itv, b 15 Nov, 
1870. Educ. : Ballia , Allahabad ; Cambndgti 



Sir, 


iv/!0’s ^Yl 

Alt mix r ol (’oiiit, Hindu I mv 
191 (•) Arhlress 9^, I ppir Circul&r Road, 
C/'alciLtta 

J»KAT VIJ SING II, SlU , sen Jodhpiii, iU nt ol 

TKICE^ VliNKii\liLE CMUT, M K ; Ai(Udt,uon 
ot Naj^pur, suu**' 1910 Ediu' l\In^^ Kdw’iuds’ 
iSfli , BirniiiiKhain , Worri '-G r Coll , O^foid 
J*n«st,lM91 , Sciiioi Cluipl.un, 1910 Addri'^s 
Jubhul]iur( . 

PCDIKOTA, IT TT Ra.I 4 M4RT\Ni> Biuirua 
Tondtmin Ru\ O', G c 1 K 

h 187"*, S uri.indtatln'i, Jsso has 

an a ot 1,980 s(j indi s, and j)opnlatioti ot 
IStt.AbJ, and has ho'ii ruh d h\ 'rondiinan 
dyiiad\ lioni tunc iiniiK mot ltd Sdiiti, 

11 guns Addrr’i^ T'udukota 

PIJDTTAI.IEE, Vowiioi^’, 1st ('la,s Satdar ol 
Jh'ccan, liondia\ , (' 1 K , h 1841 , Edm 

I’oona Coll undi r Sii E<1 \mu Arnold, wai 
nil in ot IJoinhtiv 1,(g Coiinoil, Piuinoti i 
and Chauinan ol si m lal Industrial and 
llankiim Coin]).uii( s Add ('■.\ Ihuluiujcr 
Jlou ( , Poona 

Pl’USlIOT \Ari) VS ThvKI IU»VS C I K (1919,) 
G Pi i: \ddl Alcin l,tg Couiu il (1910) Cot- 
ton Muih.uit, h lO Ma\ 1879 Ednc Klph 
Coll lioruha\. 'Irustis' ot l‘oit ol Jkunhav 
Chainn.ui, Jnd Ahrclunts* Chandict and 
Ituiijiii, ('hahinan, lloinhav (Motion E\oh 
Chaiiniau, IU)inha\ SIikK JCvh Add/en^ 
Afalahtii Casth* 'I'hc Ridge, J{oinha\ 

PCHVns, RonioiT Ec.FinoN, cl E , P W 1> 
ictiml , /• 1HA9, Edm 'riioinason Coll, 

Kooilo c , IW I'liig , 189" , Su|tdt l-'aig . 1907 , 
Ch iaig and Si c to i.’o\t , Piinjah Itiiga- 
lion lhanch, 191 M4 rctiiid, 1914, sin<c 
tirar'tising as HMliaiilic Entr and Itrigation 
ExiMit Address Jiahon* 

QITILON, Bishop or, .w IJ n/tgd. Jit Rd 
A T\f 

RADHAXPUR, H 11 Al^HOMi D ULVirmiis 

KHAN ll\IO, iJAIUDini, NAW \H Or , ft 1 
A]nil 18S9 , Pathan, Rahi Afahonudan 
J'dur Jtajkiiinar Coll . Jlajkot -s hiotln i 
1910, State* has ana ol 1,1 '>0 srj inih .s, and 
Ijopulafion of (>'i,.')(57 , faliitc II guns Ad~ 
dres<s Radhanjnir. 

RAG HAVA RAU, G Pantoltt , Mcin ol 
ATadias f.cg Council and A’^akil of Atarlias 
High Couit, ft 18(»J Edtn Pnsid»‘nc\ 
Coll , Madias. Address Aiiandahag, VipiiA.i 
Madras. 

RAGHUXATTlDis RAT RAHVDf’U, Diwan i 
RaHAIU'R CHAUBF, ( ST , ft Nov 1849, I 
Edttc : HiiiiK's H S , I'ltavi'ali , Govt Coll , 
Agra I'iUtcn d Native State* S*rMPe* in 
Rajputanii , was Me in ot State* (’onnnl, 
Kotah , Diwan, Kotah State, since 189(5 
Address Kotah. 

RAGHUNATH RAO THNKAR, Rao Raja- 
M\shiri-Khas Rahvolh, M\dar-ul-Mo- 
H\M, C I I’l , Pol Si c to Mahaiaja Sedndia , 

IS a ineiulie'rol His Highnchs’ Majiis-i-Khas , 
laiiks as first class Sardai in Honiba> , ft 
4 Aug 1858; Ediic ' piivate h , Piiv Si'c to 
. late* Maharaja, and was Add Acct-Geid 
Address Gwalior 


in InJia. 

R \TfTAr, Tiir Hon Sir Atipfr, Kt (1919) 
.Iiidge*, Madras High Court since 1908 ft 
S(*pk'nibcr, 1867 w? Nisar Fatima Rctniin 
d of the late* Moulvi IVTahoincd Vchia Saheh 
ot Patna Eihu Gove'rnine'nt High Sclieud 
ATidnaixirc . Presidcinv (bllege*, Calcutta 
Called to the Ikir (VTiddle* Tcinplo) 1890 
practise'd as AdvoiuG* Calcutta, l^re'side'iu \ 
Magistrate*, Calcutta, l‘K)0-0‘} Fe*lle)V\, Madia 
IhineTSitv, siiiee* 1908, Me>iul)(*r ert the* |{ 
(‘euiiniissioii on Piildic Se‘rMce*s, 191 {-17 
ofhi'iate*d as Chie*f .lustice*, Maelras, .Inlv 
OcGiImt 19l(> l*nb!frntnni “J*riire‘iple's oi 
Arahoiiie*daii .Iiii is prudence* ’ Addtes<s C, li- 

ft tfe* Rnelge* Hoiisr, Eginoie*. VTadras 

RVHIMTOOLA Stii Iimviirvf. IvT , CTE, 
Mill', K\e f CniiiK il, Roinb.iv uas Mein oi 
]iu)» Coiiur il Ml 111 Ihnuhav beg Coiiiie li , 
ft Mav IHiiJ t/ft/r^'vs l»i ddi r Rerad, ('iiiuhalla 
Hill, Boiubav 

RVHnrrrbbA (’itrrimhhov ebraigm, ba 
(l'»08) Me reliant and M ill-owiie*! , ft Lb' 
Mav 1887 , Edin‘ Elpninstone Coll , Jloinhav 
Pn*-' ot Romh.u Mini Coipn (1918-19) 
Address 1 17, bspUn.ule* Uoael , “ P»i Ive d< re ” 
W.iiden Road, l^omhav 

RAIARATHNA MopudVAR, PVKVM, CTE 
Diwan Biihadm , St 1 ve el in Sail Dept smci 
1860, Ttisp-Gen, R'gi-tiatiem, 1896, Mini 
ol M.ulras Couiie il, 189ii-1902 Addre','^ 
Madias 

RMKOT, Thvkir Svhfb 1.VKH(.JI Bowaji, 
ft 17 Dee 188) Kduc Rajkmnar Coll 
Rajkot. Slate has aiea ol *282 s(| miles, and 
population ol 49,9 {8, salute ot 9 gun 
Address Uajkot 

RAMPAI., JU)\, sie Kiitl. hr 

RAMPUR, CoL TI TT Alitah, l‘'AR7ANn-i- 
D1LP1/,IR-1 -DaULAT-I- 1N(ST.1SHH, MliKlIkls- 
pi>-T)aulvh, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amik-ui.-I u- 
aua, Nawab Sir Saykd Mohamm\i) Hamio 
A id Khvn Bahapuk, Mustvip .Tunu, G C 1 b , 

I ceVO , A.D (\ to King-ltlmpi lor , ft ii 
j Aug 1875, S. 1889 State* has area 
! ol 892 sq imle'S and population ol r»ll,7l2, 

^ uiluieof 13 giiiiB. Address Jlniupin Stat 

RANGOON, Bishop of, since 1910, Rt Ri v 
Rollkstonp. Sterritt Fvffe, I) D , E(Jl« 
Clittun Coll , Emaniie 1 Coll , Cam , Oreiaine el 
1894, SPG Musionary, Maiidalav, ltHi4-lo 
Address, Bishopb Com t, Rangoon. 

RAN.TITSINHJT , ses Nawanagar 

R4NKTN, Georgf Claus .Tudgtb High (Vmrt 
Calcutta ft 12 August 1877 m Alie t* 

Mallei Am7 Saver Ed nr Tiinitv Colft-ge* 

(’ambridgi* Barrister ( [iiiicolii’s Inn) l‘Hi4 
Practised on Northe rn Circuit R Garnsem 
Artillery 1916-18 Address High (’oiiit 
Calcutta. 

KAO. Rao Sahib S AT Ra.taKam, Editor, 
The 11 eduesday IteLuetr ft 24 Dcceinh> i 
1870 Ednr S P G and St Joseph’-* 
College Tiiehiiiopoh Staite d 'J'he }\ cdiu'^ 
dny He new in 1905 and The Zamindar 'ind 
J^iogress (inonthlj) in 191 Sj(. Address 
Trichiiiopoly 
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RAWLINSON, Hi nn (Iforgf , Principal, | 
Karnatak Coll , J)har\^nr, b. 12 May 1880 , ; 
Edac ' Alarkct, Bo-worth Gram Sch 
and Emmanuel Coll , Cambridge ; lii'ctun^r 
III Knglish and Cla-bic-, lloval Coll , Colombo, 
10(12-07, Ent IE8 as Piolcsbor ol EniilisU 
LitiiutUK, Deccan ('oil, Poona, 1008 ami 
1015; Act. Prill , (jriijaiat Coll , Ahmedabad, 
1911 , Apfitd to Kainatak Coll., Dhanvar, 
1017 Piibhcnhons liactiisi. The lIistor\ ot a 
Eorgolteii Empire , Indian Historical Similes , 
Shivaji the Marat ha , Inten oiirse latweeii I 
India and th(‘ Wist Addn\<t Dharwar | 

II \Y, M\hf.N1)U\\\tii, C I E , M A , B b , I 
Vakil, Calcutta Hmh Comt; ea-'Afi m , Brn^al 
l.’ouiicil, b Oct 1802 kdar Piesideni\ ■ 
Coll , Calcutta Me m ot Syndicate, Calcutta ^ 
Iniv, since 1910 Addre*i<> 8, Khonroo i 
Itoad, Howrah, and 2, Boloiam Bo^i Kt | 
I.ane, Bliawanipui, Calcutta. 

j;\Y, PROFinxA CH^NnR\, CTE, D Sc. ■ 
(Edin);Ph 1) (Cal ), Sen Prof ot Cliemistiy, 
inn Coll ot Sc, Calcutta; b Bengal, 18(d . 
J*:diir Calcutta , Ed iiiiniigh TTniv Graduati'd 
at Edinburgh D Sc , Hon PhD, Calcutta 
Cniv , 1908, Hon D Sc , Duiham Unn , 1912 
Hi an ot Fat ot Sc CniN of Calc utt.», 191.5 
Address ('ollege of Science, Calcutta 

l{E\l>Y^rOXEY, S-’m .iPatlNOHIFR CoW 4STFF 
.iRlHW.inF.R , SC' .l(‘hanglin I. 

BEEl), Sir S'lHNTFV, Kt , K B E , TJ D j 
((«lasgo>\;. Editor, The Tunes of ItuhOy < 
Jiombav, sinn 1007, b Biistol, 1872 m | 
ItKll, Lilian, d ot .lohn HumJ)llH'^ ot Bom- , 
Iiay .loiued stalf. Tones of Ind>o, I 807 , 
Sp Corrcsjidt , Tones oj Indot and Duoii ^ 
('hronirle through tainiiie distiuts ot India, , 
1900, tom ot Pi luce and Piiinos^ of Wak s 
in India, 190.5 00, Amir’s Msit to India 
1 907, and Persian Cult, l‘K>7, .it Hon Sec 
Bombay Pres., King Edwaid and Eoid 
Haidinge Meinoiials; Lt -Col Commdg 
Bomaby L H represented Wistern India 
at Imp Press Confee , 1909. Address 

The Times of India, Bombay. 

lEID, WiUTAM .Tamf*?, C S T , Cominsr , Surma 
Valley, Assam, and Mem , 111!]) Leg Coumil 
sinei 1914, /> 1871 P'dm (Oasgnw H S , 
J-hiimaiiuel Coll , Cainliridg®, Ent ICS, 1891 
Address ' Silchar, Assam ' 

;1CE, Walter Frincis, C S I . Cli Si'e , Bunna, 
since 1907, M«*in ol Lt -Gov 's Conm il, siuci> 
1909, Add Mein of lin]> Conneil , 
pjdnc Morrison’s Arad , Crieff , Balliol Coll , , 
(Ktord Ent ICS, 189(1, Si c to Govt, | 
1905 Address: Secretaiiat , Bangooii. 

IVINGTON, Rev. Cecil Stan‘=^feld , Mission I 
Priest in Diocese ot Bombay , Snjidt ot 1 
SPG Mi'.sious in Canarese-spi'aking district ' 
ot Bombay Dlooese , Hon Canon of St { 
niomas Cathedral, Bombay ; b London, 
1851 Kdne : Rugiiv ; Priest, 1879. Ad- 
dress • Bi tgiri-Gadag, Diiarwar District , 

Bombay. 

OBERT3, Lt -Col, SIR JAMES Reid, Kt , 

C 1 E , M B , M S , F R C S (Eng ,) IMS, 
b 24 Jan 1861. Edue Dollar, J.ausanne , 
Middlesex KTosp , London ; Duiham Coll ot 


Med Ent. T ’Nf S , 1888. Surgeon to Lord 
Hardirmc (’nil Surge on, Simla W. Address ; 
Simla 

ROBERTSON, Sill BENJAMIN, KCSI., 

K C M G , (SI, Cl E , Jlon J.L D (Abei- 
dieii), cii Cominsi , C P. 19l‘2--0 , h 
1() Oct 1804 Edni Private Sell , Alicidccii 
Ciilv , Balliol Coll , Oxtonl Passed into 
I C S 188,1,(11 Sic toCb Cominsr, (’P 
19()2-()(. , Sic Govt ol India, Coiniiurce, 

Dipt, 1907, Tiinp ^Tein ol imp Conneil, 
1910, Spl. diit\ in S Atii<a,1914, with Com- 
inissjon ol JmiiiiiN into Gin \anccs ol Indians 
\Mthin Cnion Address Nagpur 

BOBEBTSON, J.AVRENCF CM Tns|Mvfor 
(kmial Polici , Bomba v lTe“ldlnc^, 1919 
Ednc Gl.isgow Acad and l'nl\crslt^ , 
Ball Cjill , Gvlord Ent ICS, 189*2 Pin 
S< c to (Jo\ ot llomba^, 1907-08 Sec to 
(Jo\t of Bomba\, l‘)08-ll Vdm , .Innagadb 
State 1911-1915 Pohtu al Set ietar\ , Bombas , 
191*5-18 Address Poona 

BOBTNSOV SYPNEY AI\I)IH)CK, Puisne .liidge, 
(1i Comt ot bovver Bunna, sim e 1908, b 
1 Dll 18(»'> Ednt Hinloid Cath Si h , 
Brasi nose Coll Oxioid Cnlli d to Bar 
Middli Timple, 1888, Govt Aih and Leg 
Riin to Piugab Govt Address 1 Jii'ids 
Road, Rangoon. 


BG’^MNSON, Ma.T-GKN Wll.LIVM IlENRY 
Banner, CB (1915). K H S (1919), Siiigeon- 
General, Bingal since, 1918 b 7 December 
18(5 5 AVm High School, Dublin , (’armi- 
ihail Midieal Si bool, and BCSI m 
Elsu d ol the late W D Butebii, M IK S 
Entiled IMS 1H8(* Served m Bnrm.a 
(188(5) Chill Hills, Chitial , W.i/iiistan 
Evpedn ami with Indian Exped Eorie in 
Egvpt Dv Dn Afed Siivices, Egvjd, 1914- 
17 Hon Suigeon to the King Address 
E S Club. Calcutta 


BOE, Francis Becjinalp, Judge, Patna High 
Comt, (/ .5 Aug 1809, Kdae Wiiuhestei , 
New ( oil , Dvioid Ent. 1 C.S., 18^8 Ottig. 
.ludgi, C.dnitta H C, 191.5 Address 

Bankiimie 

BOGEBS, LiriT-CoL SiR LEONARD, Kt . 
C I E , r B S Ml), 15 S (l.ondon), I B t P . 
FBCS, IMS, Plot ot P.ithologv, Mid 
Coll Calcutta, Pn^ Asiatic Sik* ol B. ngal 
Hon Abm ol Cam. Phil Soi h. 1808 Ednr , 
Plvmouth (’dll, St Abiiv s Ho., bondon , 
Ent IMS, 1895, Miirov bectuni.B C P., 
19(17 Pies , l>‘d Seieiici Congn .ss, Itomhav , 
1919 Enldicnhnns ' Niinieious S«*iintilie 

J'apirs 111 medical loinnals and Bo>al Soc 
piibli(*ations Address C.dcutta 

BONAl^DSHVY, i’.ARL of , LAWRENCE John 
Llmlfy Dendas GCl 1', i*o\. ot Bingal, 
since 191G, e sun s ot 1st Maripie-s ot 
Zetland , ^ It .lunel870, ni 1907 Cieelv 
2nd d ot Col Ab ivMi vAichdale, late 12th 
],aiiier^, one .v thru* d hdne Harrow, 
Trill. Coll , (Inal) , Travi lied Ci vloii, 1898 , 
India, 1899-1900 , Per-ia, 1900-01, Asiatic* 
Turkev, Pirvia, Central Asia, Sibirla, 190 5. 
.lapan, diina, Burma, 190(5-07, ADC, 
Vii-iiov’s Stall liiaia, 1900, Af P {V ) Hoin- 
si y Divi 1011 , Middlesex, 1907-1(3. Address. 
Govt Hou.e, Calcutta 
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]i()OS KKPPELL, Lt-Col Sm George, 

E , K.C SI, K Cl E , OLE, J P 
F.31 G S , Mnnbt 1 ot tho (oiiiidi ot Jndia, 
1919 , Ch Comiiihr and Agent to Gov - 
Oon, N-W F Prov. 1908*19, Hon CoJl 
Khybcr Hifles, 1909; b 7 Sep 186G , joined 
Iloy Scots Fus , 1880, Capt ,1895; Brcv Maj , 
1899 , Bt. Lt -Col , 1907; transferred to Indian 
Staff Corps , 1897 , servi d Burmese Exp 
1885-89, Tirali Exp, 1807-98, command! d 
operations against ^aia Chamkannis, 1899,' 
Bazar Valley F F 1908, as Ch Pol Oflie.'r, ' 
and in command ot column , holds Swedish 
Military Order ot Sword, employed in Franc<‘, , 
1914, as extra King’s Messc ng< r , Pres . Ind 
Branch beagiie ol M« icy , Kinght ot Grace, 
Ord( r ol St John ot Jeiii-,al<m, 1910, Pnsi- , 
d«ut, PiovHiclal Ceiitr! , St John Ambulance 
As.stK'iation. Athlress • India Otih c, 1 oiidoii 

HOSE, KjIKOIKK’K CAlUlMlKLr, CSl (1020). 

M r.C E , See to Govt ot India, P W O 
b 10 Novemlu'i 1805 AW/w Glciuhnond 
and Goopei’s lliii m Lnev llamei Made ■ 
Entered P W J) , 1880 A(h/ms' P W. 1), 
Simla 

HOUSE, Alexvnpku MAri)ON\i.i> CIE, 
Snpdi Work*, Ddhi , 14S«j» 1878, Etliu ; 

St. Paul’s Sell , 111. EC Coupe 1 s Hill 
Atiilref>it Ih Hit 

HOW, Diwan H\U\PirH HAdPNN^Tiu How 
HAMACirANini^, Secretary to Govmnnn'nt id 
Madras h 27 S(‘i>teinl)('r 1871 Edm' 
Trivandrum and PresiclciK > (’ollegc. Madias 
Statutory Civil St'rMcc, l8‘K)-92 Transhireil 
to Provim lal SerM<‘c ('olli'ctor. Registrai, 
(’o-op Credit So< leties A(hlr<’y>ft Madras 

HOY, Rt Hhv Avrmrs'ifN, lUdiop of (toimha- 
toic, since 1904; o France, ISO'i Address 
Catholic Catlicdral, Coimbutoio 

BOYAE-DAWSON, FjinDERlOK GkorciE, 
MICE, VI), Chief Engineer with the, 
Railway lioard, Jannaiy 1919 b I .Tiiric 
1807 w Hose, <f ot the late Majoi IaucIi 
Educ : Elizabeth College, Guernsey, nnd 
Coojier’s Kill Apixnnlod Assistant Engineer, 
Stato Haiways, 1880 (thiet Eugiiieer, N W 
Railway, 1917 Si nr Government JnsjM'c- 
toi of Hajlw'a\'<, Euelviiow, June, 1918 
Fiiblic(itioii<t 'J’edinical pajH'rs inclmling 
“ EmploMiient ol Military Labour oa the 
Agra-])elhi Choid ” and *‘ln-tlow ot waUi 
into wells m the Pniij.ib ” Address Railway 
Board, Simla. 

RUNCHORELAL, Sir Giritai’RASad Ciiinu- 
BHAI Madhavlap. 2iid Bt , 1 9 Apr 1900 

a of 1st Bt and Suloehna, d ot Chuuilal 
Khushalrai; -S lather 1010 IKathei was 
first memoor ot Hindu community to reci i\\ 
baronetcy.]. Hen none Address Sliah- 
pur House, Ahmedabad. 

BUSSELL, Charles J,ennox Somerville, 
b. 10 July 1872 Edm Rugby, St John*'' 
Coll, Camb ; Ent 1. C S, 180i, travelh d 
through Baluchistan, lYr^ia, and Cential 
Asia, overland to Europe , Sp duty in Foi 
Dtpt. of Govt of India, 1908-1909; Resident 
at Indore, 1909-1912, and again 1913-1.0, 
Resident, Baroda. 
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RUTLAM, Lt-Cot. H II. SIR SajjaX Singhti 
K C S I. Raja Sahib Bahadur of Rutlam 
b IS Jan 1880; .S’ father (Sir Ranjit Singhji 
K OLE ), 189S , m 1902, d of H H. Rao ol 
Kute.h State has area ot 1,1 SO sq. miles and 
population ot 82,497 ; salute of 11 guns 
descended from younuer branch of Jodbpm 
family, and maintains moral supremacy om i 
Rajput chiefs in Mahva ; served 1 uropea i 
War (Fiance' 1915 and 1910. Addres'^ 
Rutlam. 

SABNIS, Rao Bahadur R V, BA, GTE 
Dwan, Kolhapur State, since 18%, b 1 Apnl 
1857, Educ Rajaram II. S, Kolhapur 
Elpliinstone (’oil , Bombay. Ent. Edu. 
1)< jit , held olliccs ot Huzur Chltnis and Cli 
B{‘\ Officer, Kolhapur , M(‘m. of Roval Soi 
ot Arts, East India A^-soc , Roy. Asiatic Soi 
liombay Br Address Kolhapur. 

SXCIIIK, Nawah Seedee Ibrahim Mohommi i* 
Yakut Kha\-Mubarzarut Dawla Kaskm 
JUNG Bahadur, Nawah oi. ; A O.C , !> 
1880, and siieeculed as an infant in followin' 
ytar. Installed May 1907, Hon C, Captain 
1909 Stat<> has an .i ol 49 sq. miles, ainl 
]>opulalK>n ol 00.000 , salute ol 9 gun 
Educ ’ Rajkmnar Coll , RajKoti , Mavo Coll 
'\jmin', Imp Cad» t Corps Si ived G E \ 
in 1911-1') Address Saelmi, Suiat 

SXILANA, IT II Sir Jeswant SiNUiLH Baii\ 
DUR, KCIE, Raja ok, b 1804, s m 
Mahai.ij Biiawani Singliji, late Jagirdai ni 
Semha , adopted by If 11 Raja Duleh Singhji 
180.), Educ Daly Coll , Indore St it, 
has aua cl 450 sq. mil's, and population 
JO, 000 , salute ol 11 guns , Gave contributi'M, 
ol R" 50,000 to British W'ar expmses ami 
MUious thaulabli' luiuls jx-italning to we 
AiUr^ss Sailana, Mulwa. 

sr JOHN, Maior Henry Bfauohamp, Cl I , 
Pol Ag and By Coirimsr , (Quetta, Pc-luii 
t 2(> Au'i 1871 Ediu Sandliuist. Ent 
Ainn, 1S9.5 /ItWress . t^iii tta 

SAMTllMl, H 11. Maharaja Sir Bir Sin' » 
Deo. Maiiakaja ok KCIE ; h s Nt'^ 
1805, S' 1890 Aibiress Samthar Bund,' 
Ivliand. 

SANDHROOK, John Arthur, Editor 
The E null shunt t, Calcutta, since 1910 , /> 

, Mav 1870 Edue . Sw^aiisia G S Iff 
Journalism, 1892, Ch. Asst. Editor, Wi-'t'Oi 
• Mail, Cardilf, 1902-10, served in S Aiii' ei 
War Address ' 9, Haro Strei i, Calcutta 

I SANDERSON, SiR T.ANCLLOT, Kt , K ' 

! Oh, Ju^tlee of Bengal, since 1915; b. 24 G' ' 

, 180J Eluc.’ ELtriv ; Harrow; Trin. ( "!■ 

(;amb Called to Bai Inner Temple, 18 ''' 
M.P (U.) AppU'by Div,, Westmorlaml. 
1910-15, R( colder of Wigan, 1991 i' 
Ad’Pess . 7, Middleton Street,. Calcutta. 

SANJANA, Shams- ul-IJlema Dastur D.m'’ 
PcRhotJin, Senior bead priest of tlic Pat '' 
b 18 Novemlx'r 1857. 7u Shirinbai Rnste"';' 
I B Baiishah Educ Elphinstone lb-*' 
! School, Proprietory School, and ElphiU''!"'* 

' College, Hon Fellow and Examiner in A '• 

I and Pahlavi, TTniversity of Bombay, 1’''* 

I Principal, Sir Jamsetji Zarthosti JVIadu ‘ 
Editor ami translator, “ PanJavi Dinkaut 
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Has published many books on Parsi history j 
and religion. Address : 85, (Uimballa Hill, 
Bombay ' 

b\0, Sir Mouno, KC.1.E., ri.35, Sawbwa of ! 
Yawng Hwo, Burma, Mtm ol Jmp l^cg , 
Council AdircbS . Vawng Ilwe Shan States, , 
Burma. 1 

.sABDAB. GllOUS BAKSH KJIAN KAISANI, 
Sir, K.CTE, imninr Chnl ol Sarauans, 
JJaliichislan. 

'^MWADHIKAKY, Deva P]US\n, CTE, 
MA, BL, LLJ), (Aherdornh LT.D (St 
Andrews), Snrivatn.i (Navadwip'i Vedvaratna- 
k,ir , Vici'-Chan , Caleiitta Univ , Idem of , 
Bencral Coiinrii , JidH'' Banieswarpon' j 
SiTjskrit Coll , Presidenrv Coll, Calnitfa 
For s(>voral years Man ol ATun Corpn ol 
Calcutta , Mem of Imp Jub Comm; Trusf<f, 
Imj) Hu^eiiin , Pn .s , various iif( laivsoen ti(‘s, 
Mem , B ] As boc , Vicc'-Pn s , Calcutta Cniv ' 
Inst Adl'^ehs 20, Sun Lane, C.ilcutta. 

■>\STHT, The Hon Atn .7 ii.sti(t Calawtr ! 
A BEUAVALlii Kumarasami, Judge, Madras I 
High Court, since 101 1 h Julv 1H7() Editc 
I’lc^v and Law Colls, ATadras BA (IHOO), 

B L (1801) Vakil 1804 Judge, Small 
('.nises Court, 1005-00 Judge, Aladias ' 

Citv Court, 1000-12 District and Sessions , 
Judge, Canj.im, 1012-14 Arember ol the I 

IteniLitt, Cominitiee, 1018 Addms KaU- ' 
mill House, Aludras, N E ' 

>1 AT., BRA.7I'’NDRAN VTII, All), Ph D , Georgi' ' 
\ Prol ol Mental ana AToral Scienci*, Calaitta 
I niv , since 1014, b J Sep 1801 Kdiv 
Ihn Asst (ioll , (Ch ol S(otlaiul) Calcutta ' 
Hniv , Del., Orientalist Congnsv, Bonn , j 
1890, opened discussion at 1st Cniv Baee s | 
('ongress, I^ondon, 1011 , Afi'iii Simla Com- 
mittee for drawing up Calcutta 1 uiv , Big , i 
1005 Address 25, liainmoliou Sliavv l.aiu , 
Dull Street, Calcutta. 

LGBADA, Kt Bkv LiyMM’kU, , Ai'ar- 
\po4olic ot Ki'.tiru Biiima and titnlai 
Bishop ot Hlrina, since lOOS , b Lodi, l^bo 
Address * Karen Hills, Toungoi), Buinia 

LI Ji, IlEV. Canon E, BD, (J.anib«th), 
Dl), (Edin ) , Fellow , A1 ad ras lhii\ , Sei 
Ch At. Soc., Atadras, since 1881, b 18 50, 
JCduc. . CM.S. Coll, London \ir. in India, 
1805, Numerous jmblK alions on tin 
hi>toiy ol Islam Address \> jx ry, Aladr.i-- 

LN, JiTENDRANATH, M A , CalcutU Him 
Sen Prof ot Phy Sc , Cit> Coll , since HK)J , 
and of Chem., Nat Med Coll, Calcutta, b 
1875. Ednc. * Hindu Sch, ; Piesideiicy Coll , 
City Col and Sc Assoc , Calcutta Address 
25, Muddiin Molnm Sen’s Street, (lalciitl/a i 

SK, Narendra Nath, C 1 E (loio) Dewan, ' 
(’oocli Behar State b 15 June 1858 ■ 
Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta En- 
tered the service of Oooch Behar Stat-c as , 
Sub- divisional Afagistrat-e, 1881. Barrister- ' 
at-Law (Grey’s Inn) Address Dewan- 
IChana, Gooch Behar , and 80, J.ower Circiil.ir > 
Bond, Calcutta. 

iTALVAD, RAO Bahadur Chunilat. Harj 
Lal, C.I E., S'H’ond Presidency Alagisiiatc, 
Bombay. Across, Bombay. 


SETIINA, The Hon AIr Phiroze Curset.tee, 
B A , J P , O.B E , (1918) , Member, Bombay 
lA'gislative Council b 8 Oct 1896 Secre- 
tary, Sun Life Assurance Co of Canada. 
Aditress Canada Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 

SHAFl, The Hon AIr AHan AIithammap, 
Banistei and Advocate’ b 10 March, 
1880 Ediie Government College and 
Eormaii Christian College, Laboio Barrister 
(Atiddlo 'roniple) President, All India Mus- 
lim league, 1913 Trustee, M A O College, 
Aligaih AIcuiImt, Punjab l.egislHtivc Council, 
and Impeiial lA'gislative (loiinciL Addiess * 
l.ahore 

SllAll, Hon AIr Justice LALLuniiAi Arha- 
RAM, Al A . TJ. B , Judge of High "ourt Boiu- 
bav, since lOL? b 1871 , Edut Gujeiat Coll , 
Ahmedab.id , Govt Law Seb , Bombay 
Address Afalabar Hill, Boiubav. 

SHATTIMTRA, Baja Sir NAIlUiSlNail DllllUJ, 
Iv Cl E ; b 1 iNov 1855, S Sbahpura Gaddi 
by right ol inlu'ritance, 1870. Address 
Shahpuia, Rajput ana 

SHAKESBEAB, Al.HVVNbUR Bi AKE, CIE ; 
Al( idiaul , ])aituei in firm ot Begg, Sutherland 
A Co, b 187J Edue Be rKhamp4ead. 
Was S( c , TIpp(-i India Chamher ol Commerce, 
1005-12 Addiess Cawnpon 

SITAAISHER SINGH, Sir Sardar. Sardar 
Bahadur, KCIE, CTL, Ch Mm, Jiud 
State ; b ISOO Kdi(( Jullnndui and 
Ho'.hiarpiir 11 S and Govt Coll Lahore 
Served dining Algliau Wai, 1870-80, with 
march lioiu K.ibiil to Kand.ihai . Ch Jud ot 
State*, High Coiiit, 18')')-11)0J Address 
Sangiiir, Jind State 

SHAAIS-IIL-HH1)4, The Hon AIr Justice 
(N AW All Sir Syed) KCl E, Al 4, BL , 
Judge, Caleiitta High Couil, siiiee 1017, h 
T8()4 , be longs to wt Il-lviieiwn J.iiuilv ot Sveds 
in Tippein, East i’e ngal . Ednc Pieside'ijev 
(loll , Caleiitta , Cale'Utta Cniv Commeiiee d 
piaetiee as Vakil lu High Couit at Calcutta, 
Mem, Bi*ngal E\re Couimil, 1012-17, Vice - 
Bre's , Bemgal Exee Coumil, Apiil-Juue 1017, 
he Id olhe*e ol Se e ol B ngal Piov Aloslau 
lx*aguc auel tliat of Beuigal J..indholde*i s 
Ash(K. Pies, All-Jndia AIo>laii League, 1012. 
Address 220-2, Lova e l Ciitul u Road, Calcutta 

SHABFLDDIN, Hon AIr Justice Syed, 
ex Judge o! Patna High <lo»ut, Alem. 

ot Exee Couue il, Lt -<ilov. ot Behai, sine e 
1017, b Neoia. 10 Se'pt 1850, Edut 

Patna Coll Calle d to Bar 1880 , Puisne 

Judge, Cakufta, 1 007-1 5, Ale'in ol Semate 
ol Caleiitta 1 niv , 1004, Be*ngal Council, 

1005, Pres ot All India Aid Kdue* Con Ice , 
JOOC. Address High ('ouit Patna 

SHARP, Henry, C ST , C I E , Kt of Grace, 
Order of St John ot .Te rusalam M A • 

Educ Commsi with Govt ot India m Ednc 
J)ept .since ll»15, Mem Imp Council, b 1 
June I860 , Edin Rugliy, N(‘w Coll , Oxtoid. 
J E.S 1801,111 (' P , Dir of J*ub. Inst , E B 
and Assam, 1900-10, Pnhhialions “Rural 
schexiE in the’ C P” “ Piogiess edii- 
citioii m India, 19t)7-12, sixth quinquennial 
leview ” ditto, seventh quinquennial review, 
1912-1917. Address: Smila and Delhi. 
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SIIA.STKf, PR\BHH DLrTT, Ph T). (Ki<‘I), B. Sc | 
LUt, Hum (0\on ). M A B T , Hon M O L | 
(Punjab): I ES , Sen Frol, ot Kontal and ' 
Moral Phil In Pn'sidcncy Coll Calcutta, since ' 
1912 , h. 20 June 1885 , Editc * Univer-^ities 
of Lahoie, Oxford, Kiel, BonOs and Pans 
Del to and Sixtioual Pres at 4th Int Concre‘«s 
of Philosophy held at Bolosrna, 1011 , , 
Head oi D('pt ol Philosophy, sinte 1912, 
Calcutta Ciiiv Lect in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lectuie in Uuiver-.ities ot 
(wcneva, Florenc<' ahd Home, 191.M4 Pub- 
hrnUnm . several works and artkies on 
jihilosophical, educational, liteiarv, reliqious 
and social subjects Addre'^s Presidency 
CollejK*, Calcutta , Bellevue, Lahore 
SIDOWICK. CUAliLbS Katir Ditry DSO. 
Dist liOeo and C!ari and Wagon Supdt. 

B B A C 1 llv . 12 July 187 i, Kdui 

Bottingdean . WinehesL'r Served apjuen- 
tici'shij), h and N W R Co at Cnne,1892- 
9'), seived Bo(‘i War (DSO), Addresi^ : B 
B. tV C. 1. Ilailnay, Bombay. 

SIKKI.’^r, Maharaja of, 11 H Maharaja 
TRAshi Namoyai. , h ‘2(» Oet IHOJ , s ol 
late Mahaiaja Sir Tliotuh Ramg\al, K C I E, 
ol Sikkitn. ICdur Ma>o Coll , Ajiiier, St 
I’anl’sHtli. Darueling dr/mA ; The Palace, 
Oangtok, Sikkim 

SIMLA Archrishop or, since IDII, Mom* Rbv 
ANsKLM, E J KENI-AI-Y , h I8(»l. Ent 
Eiantiseaii Older, 1879, Piust, 18S7 , 
(fiiaidian of Eiaiidseans, Ciawley, Su>.se\, 
1899; Minist(i, Provincial )oi England, 
1902, first llectoi ot th(' Frauelsoau Colic g( , 
Cowlev, Oxloid, 19f)(i , t lected life tik'IuIx r ot 
Oxford Union, DV)7 , Delinitor-Ot'iieial i< - 
jiresenting Enghsh-six'aking provinces Visi- 
tator-Oeneial, liish Province, 1910 Addr>6(> 
Archbishop's Hoibe, Simla. 

SIMONSLN, John Lionel, FIC, D S( 
(Alaneh ) , Plot of Cliem Piesideiiev <v.li , 
Madias , Dy Controller, Inii Mun Board , 
b 22 .Ian ISSl . Kdin ManchesL r O S 
and Univ , Pres, (-Ik iii Section Ind S'* 
Congiess , 1917 AddretiS ' Simla and D( Ihi 

SLAfPSON, Sir Clement Belt, Kt , Managf'i 
ol Bitmv A Co, Afadias ; b Aladras, 25 July 
18(i9 , Pduc 'JAKkers I’aik , Rughv Wnit ■ 
to Binny A* Co, Midras, 1889, juilnci, 
1890, Mem, Madias Chambt i ol ('omiinin', 
sonntiiue Tiustee ot Madias Poit Tiu--t 
Director, Bank ot Madias, and Dinetoi ot 
local Cotton Alanutiutunng Compaims , 
AfMrr^s c-o Binny A. Co, Madras. 

STMPSO)^, CEOIUJK CLARKE, FRS, DS( , 
Controller, Indian ATiinitions Jioaid , IVib.v, 
1878 Kdnr. Dioi’esaii Scli,Deibv, Owens 
Coll , Manchester , (rottiiigeii Scientific Asst . 
Meteorological Oihee, J.ondon, 1<K)5 , joined , 
•^taff of Indian ALdeorologieal Dejiartment, ! 
1900; Physicist, British Antarelle Exp, 19lo- I 
12 Addre'fs . Afiinitions Board, Simla and ' 
Delhi 

SINGH, Lt-Col Bara .Iiwan, CI E (1918), ! 
liispeetoi-Gi'neral ol Prisons, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1912 b (» May 18b 1 Edtw 
(iOV*irnment and Aledieal Colleges, Lahore and 
St Thomas* Hospital Aledicul Schools, London. 
Joined I.M.S. 1891. Served in ^lijitarv 
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Department to 1896. Civil Surgeon, Melktiln 
1806 I G of Prisons, E Ikmgal and Assam 
1909 Address . Patna, Biliar and Orissa 

SINGH, Kitnwar Maharaj, CI E . h. 17 Mav 
1878 Eduv Harrow, Ball Coll Oxtoitl, 
Bar-at-la\v, Middle Temjile. 1902 , Ent Pro\ 
C S U P as Dv Coll 1901 ; S -n Asst S' ' 
to Govt ot India, Dept ot Education, DM'. 
Mag and Col! ot Hainirpur, U P , 1917 

SINGH, Sir Ramkshar, GCIE , Maharan 
Bahadur ol Datbhanga, Atem. Exec Coutu il 
Bihar and Orixsa, since 1912; Mem otlniji 
Count il. 1899-1‘»00, b 16 .Jan. 18(.0 , S' /. 
Maliar.ija Bahadur Sir Lakshmesii\\ ar Singli 
GCTF Educ Queen’s Coll lienau^ 
piivatilv, Lite-Pies , Behar Landhold* i- 
A'-sot Maithi'I Mahasahha, Bharat Dhaim.i 
Mahammandal, and also Pns Hindu thin 
8oc , Behai Paiiehayaf Assoc etc , Addret^s 
Daihhanga, and Ram in 

SINGH, Lt-Col Maharat, Sir Sri Bhaircm 
Bahadur, K c S 1 . C S.I , ADC, Vk . - 
Pics, and Pol Alcra oi State Council , h 
18T9, ,v ol Mahaiaj Sri KIk t Singh, and e ot 
Alaharajah ot Bikaner Edut . AIa>o Coll 
Ajmci Alldress Bikciii(*r. 

SINGH, Prince AhfToR D Dulccp Singh 

SIN HA. Karen DR A Prasanna; Alajor, IMh 
retired, Consulting Phvsiciaii , Alcm , Adii 
soiv C^oiim il, India OlHic b 20 Si'jit 18 »s 
Edni' ’ Calcutta, t iiiv Coll, London. Ent 
IMS. 1886 , r(‘tircd l‘)05 

SINK A. The Hon Afii Sachchidan andi 
B anister practising at IMtna b 10 Novem 
Ivr, 1871 )n Snm.iti Hadhika, d of tli* 

I late Ml Siv.i Ram, ot Jaihoic Eihn 

\ !*atna College* and ('ity Collcgi*, (^alciitt.i 
, Called to th.' Bai (Middk* ’Jcinplc) 189 1 
Adxoiatc, Calcutta High (^onrt, 189. 
Allahabad High Court, 1896 Pounded ami 
\ sine( e(lit<*d The J/nidtisfint ltpvivn\ t89't 
Aleiiiln'i, Imperial L(*gislaf ivc* Coum il Pnhh- 
, cation “ 'I'he partition of Ik ugal or Hr 
separation ot Ik'har ” Addrrss Patim 
Behar and 7, Elgin lload, Allahabad 

SINHN, I.OKD Satvendka Prassana, 1 ( 
Baron,PC, K C , , Under See of State for 
India, 1919, raised to Peerage {1st Indian) , /> 
1864 , Edur Biilihoom Zilla Sch , Presid< m \ 
Coll. Calcutta , 'iJneolii’s Inn; called to B.n 
1886; Bariist-cr, C.dnitta IT C ; SUndinj; 
Counsel, Govt of India, 190 >; Adv (b n , 
Bengal, 1907-1917 , R-epn'sentative ol inuia lu 
Imp War Coulee., 1917 and in 1018, Freein.m 
ot City of London, 1917 ; App. llt'preseiitath' 
ol India at Peace Contcreiice Addrcbs . India 
Oflicc, London 

SlllAflTR. His Highness 11a.ta Amar Parka^h 
Bahadur, Chlet ot , K.CSL, Address 
Sinn nr, Nahan. 

STRGin, H. H. Maharaja Dhtrat, Maharad 
Sir Kf-ri Pingh Bahadur, K G s f , (t C I b 
h 20 June 18.57; .S’. 1875 , Address • Siiol" 
Rajpntana. 

SITI.MAU, H. H. Sir Rata Ram Singh, Ka'a 
o«, K C 1 E ,b 1880 , d'*hcended liom ILitlior 
Hou e oi Kachi Baroda , Ediic • Dalv Co!' . 
Induie. Hindi and Sanskrit poet, and Kc'* 
student i>f *-ciciicc and ancu'm. and mDd..Gj 
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philosophy. .V. by refection by Gost. of India I 
III dotault of direct issue, l^uo. Addr^SiS ! 
Sitamaii { 

,LOCOClv, T’Rwri''. Sur’Ki. MriiK’', C 1 T. , ' 
h'duc MarlboioiiJh , Irinitv Col' .Ovloid, ' 
l‘'nt ICS, 1889 , -^eivod Madias uul C P 
Ch Sec - Cli. to Comnisr 190b , Inspr -Gi^iil, 1 
of Police, CP. 1908-14 Sp dutv, (iovt ot ' 
India, Home Dept , 1014-1(5 Ch See to Cii ’ 
Commsr , C. P and Addl Mem , Imp Leg 
Council Address Nagpur. 

I.Y, Sir Fr\nk Gkorge, KC.SI : Commsr , 
Nagpur Kduc : Balliol Coil, OMord Ent 
ICS, 188.b, Insp -Gen. ol A erne , 15X)l-(r), 
]Meiu ot Kov Coinmsn. on Indian Seiviees 
J‘»1‘J Mem of I'ranchisc Committee (lleforins i 
ScheiLe) 1918-19 

MITH, lln\ George Herri’iit M A (Okoh), i 
Prill ot S! P G Theologual Coll Madia . ■ 
Sec ot Mad^a‘^ Diocesan Cominittfe ol S P G., 
since 10(11 , Hon Canon ot St Geoigi ’.s 
Cathedial, M.ulias, --ince 1010, lucimitK'iit 
ot St Thomas’ Cliuuh, San Thome, Madras, 
h 51 Aiig IS'I ,Edf(C llielimond Sell Yoiks, 
(.hieen’^ (Vjll , ()\toi<l Address Suh\aii’.s 
Gaideiis, ItoyaiK'ttah, Madias. 

Ml'ril, Lt-Coi John Manners, VC, Cl E , 
eVO, Pol De[)t , Go\t ot India, (!h 
Commsr, Ajmer- Merwara ; h Lahou, 
.50 Aug Mttc Trin. Coll , Strati oid-on 
Avon , King J!)d\\ard VI S(h , Nonvid , 
Sandhurst. Vhit. \rnn, 18^5. admitS'd 
J’ol Dept 1887, accompanied Sir Moitinic*! 
Duiaiid on Missions to Sikknn, 1888, and 
Kabul, 189.5, held Pol a|)poinimt'n<^s 111 
Kashinii, Hundladkand, Halu •liid.in, Jta|- 
initana. and Nc ]>.d, 1889-I<)15, seived 111 
N -W E E\p , i.iptUK' ot Nilt Portion (V C), 
Address . Ajmei 

tJtVIlll, CoRNKLIt , L«'gal AcIm ei to Pui- 1 
ilalinishiiis, Court ol Vi aids, He rigal, He liai 1 
and Orissa, and Assiiin, and Consulting ‘ 
Counsel Kduc. SonieiMlIe Coll, OMoid, ' 
I^< e and Pemlu'itons. Jam on's Inn Fields, 
London , B.ieheloi of Cnil l^aw. Examination 
Oxtoid, 1893, obtained sp»-eial piuihgis, 
laiieoln s Inn, London, 190 5 , pioiioumb d in 
1903 siln’ine, to India Otlue, loi eoniieitiiig 
Lady Counsel with Piov. Exi'e Govts ol j 
India, in 190t ap]) Iiv Go\t ot Jk-iigal 
to jiosition shi now holds.# Address ' J5oaid , 
ot Jtevinue, Calcutta. 

M'^NCEJl, UoN Mu .Titstice ClUUI.FS ' 
Gordon, ICS, Puisik; .Judge ol Al.idias lligli 
Court, since 1914 , h ‘3 5 F< b I8()9 Kdu( 
M.ulborough ; Keble Coll, Oxtoid, iamoln’s i 
Inn Ent I (" S 18.88; Add 1 css Weston,' 
Haddims Koad, Nuiiguinbaukum, Madras 

'KING, Hon Sir Francis .Joseph Edward, 

K C. IE, Cl Irl , M(‘m , Madr.is Connc.I, 
MAI, honor t s enuta .and E (’ E Tiinit\ Coll., 
Hubhn , l.ate Mem of Council ot Inst of 
CiMl J’aigr= , is Mem of Inst, of M< eh Engrs. 
Old ot Aniejican Soc. C E , Chairman and 
Ch Eng of Madras Port Tru-.t ; Consult 
to Port of Chittagong , b 21) ' 
Ian. 1840 Kduc Middleton Sch 
Co Coi k , Ti inity Coll , Dublin Ent 
bid Govt Eng Service, 1871) Pubf icalions j 
las written on technical education on light i 


railways ot local inten sf , and on the training 
and coritiol ot great rivers. Address 
Madras ^ 

STANDEN, Bertram Prior, CIE* Commsr., 
Bihar Div , C P , siucc* 191 , b 18G7 , Kduc. 
Uppingham, Tilnity Coll , Camb Ent I S , 
188b. Ch See to Ch Commsr 1908-11, Mem , 
Prov Leg Countil. Ad'irct>s Amiaoti 

STEIN, Sir Amikl. KCI E. PhD, D Eitt 
(lion Gxon ), 15 Se (Hon Camb 1 , Siipdt , 
Indian An li.ieoIogie.il® SiirM'V on special 
dut\ , h Bud.ip. st, 215 Nov 18153, Kduc 
l>iid.M»t‘'l and Diesdeii , studied Giiental 
Langiiiges and Antnpiit t(‘s at Vk nna and 
Tubingen 1 iu\(‘i-sities and in England Apfi 
to 1 E S .IS J’nn ol Calditta M.idtasah 
18<)') , i.iriKd out .iich.i''Ologieal i xploiat ions 
lor Indi.iii Go\t in Cbimse Tnrkest,m, 1900 — 
and in C A'-iaandW Chinti, l‘)0(»-0S , tians- 
iMledto Vieb.ieological Sllive\, 19(1'), c.uiled 
out g( ogi.iph|( al .ind an hai'ologu .il evitloi.i- 
tions in C Asia and Pi i->ia, 1913-1(> 
Address Snn.ig.ii 

SJEPHENSON. I/r-Coh, .loiiv, I MS. C I E 
1919 Pllll., (io\t CoH . i..ib(iie, Sinn |9I3 , 

I b Padh.iin, Lim 1871 Kdiu llnrnlev 
G S M.in<best<i l'm\ 15 S( (doikI) 1890. 
M 15, Ch B , (Mamh ) 189 5 W 15 (l.oml ) 

, 189t , I’HC, (Eng) 19<r> DSC (bond) 

I I')D9 V H S E 1912 loiiud 1 M 8 189-') 

Addrrss b.ilion 

SrEPllENSON, HiroH Lwsdown, CIE, 

I C- S . /' bondon, 8 Apt 1871 Kduc * 

Wistminstii, Christ Chnii'h, Ostoid Ent 
ICS, I89“», Sec to Hoard ot Jtev , C-.ileutta, 
Fin Sn toGoNt ot H( ng.il Add! Si'c , Pol 
Dept Addiess Wilt rs’ Buildings, Cakutt.i 

STEVENS bT-ltor. CKi’ili JtoHKRT, IMS, 
Ml), H S , l^nnl , F H C S Eng , Prot 

ol CIiuKal ami ()|H'iati\e Smgiiv, Aledi<al 
Goll , Cakutta, ft II M.ii 18(>7 Kduc 

M.«t\« 111 , 1 Mi\ Coll, lomlon. St Baitholo- 
imn'^ \ddicss >, .Middleton Street, 
C.ik iitt.1 

SriA ENSON-MOOH E, Sir Cii\Kias .Jami s, 
K C I E (1930) C V 0 , IDS, Mem of 
Hoaid ot lUv, Heng.il sinee 1911, h 
1.8(,(i , Kdo! ('listed S< ll I^SM \ I'hil- 

in.imiel Coll, C.iiiO* .loini (1 ICS, 188') : 
Ch Si( , <Jo\t ot H'ligil, 1910 Mini, !‘rov- 
beg , Coum il, sini e 191 '> 

S riOWMir, Xl.IAANDER i;\itMI(’ll VE! , M V o , 
J)v Jnsii G n , Indnn Poll' < , smee 190'J 
Kdnt pnv.ibh. AdPtss Siinl.i 

STEWXJIT, Slit Francis Hiumi, I\ r , C I E , 
M A , (Oxon ), ])aitm r in Gladstone, W\lhe 
and Companv, Mcieh.int'-, bondon and 
C.ileiitta , b No\ 18(59 Kduf Harrovs”, 
Magd.alen Coll , Dxioid Amateur Goll 
Champion ol Imli.n, 1897, Pn , Bengal 
Cli.imbi I of Coinmeree 191'') , Mi m of Reng.il 
Council, 1911 -12 1914, Imp Council, 1915; 

Sheriff ot Calcutta, 1914 Address 5, Council 
Houst Sticet Caleiitta 

.^TJIib, Charles, C I 1' . Indigo Planter; h. 
1849 Kdui jirivateiy Address Bath! 
Factoiy, Chumparmi. 
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STIRLING, GEORQK CLAUDIUS BKRE'^FORP, 
0 I E ; Supdt and Pol Officer, S Shan Stafee‘s, 
since 1910, b 1861 , Ent Burma iPol Dept, 
1888. Address. TaunKJ?vi, S Shan States, 
Burma 

STOKES, HoPETOnN (J \BniEi , C.I E , B A 
Dv S'H‘ , Govt ot JndiH, Fin Dept , 1911-1.1 ’ 
Fin Mt*m , Imp Committee, 191 M5» 

Pi IV Sec to Gov ol Miulius, 19ir> Pol Ar * 
Banganapi'lli , Madias, Kdm (Jlitton , Oriel 
Coll, Oxfoid Ei)t ICS 189"» Addi^ns 

c-o Biiiny <V Co , Sladr.is 

STONEY, Edvvarp Waller, CIE, M.E , 
Ml CIO, M Inst CE , lat. Ch Eng ol 
Madras Rv. (retired), l‘)0t , F(*llow, Madras 
Cniv Address Toe Gables, Coonooi 

8'J’RAN(JMAN, Sir Thomas .Ioskph, Kt (1920) 

B A , liL B , Adv Genl , Bonib.»v b T.laniiarv 
3873, Jiduc (/liarlcrhou>( and Trmitv Hall, 
(JambridR(‘. (UII< d to Bar at Middh Temple, 
1896, admitt< d as Adv of Bombay II C 
1896, acted ns Cli. Piesy. ]MaRt( ., Bomba j , 
from .lurie 1901 to Mav 1902 , acted as Admr 
Genl and Official Trustee, Bombay, May 1902 
to Nov 1909, Adv Genl, Boniba>, (Kt 11MK> 
to April 1916 and from Nov 3916 Add>('ss 
Malabai Jlill, Bombay 

STREET, Lr-Cor Ashton, MB, F.KCS 
Piin and Prof ot Surgdy, Grant Mfdical 
Coll , D, an ot Faculty ol ]\tedicine, Bomba\ i 
Unix b 1864, Ed>tr DoxvnitiR Coll, (’am j 
Address Grant Mi'dical (’olh R(', Bombax | 

S’L’iUNCiFELI.OW, T1ENR6 PauKKR, Managei, 
Bank ot India, Ltd, Bombay, b ‘22 Si }»t 
1862, Edue Brmhiou (IS Jiondon and 
(’oiintv Bank, Lombaid Htnet, London, 
1882-1890, AHiame Bank ot Simla, Ltd, 
1890-1906, and Mauagt i. Bank ot India, 
Ltd ,siiu‘e 1906 Pitb(U<ttinn'i Notes on 
Banking Practn i in India Addres.s Neptan 
Sea Road Malaliar Hill, Bombay 

STUAUT, Lons, I CS 1st, Add .lud Comiusi , ] 
Oudb, hinee 1914 , h 12 Manb 1870, Edm 
(’harterhoiise , Balbol Coll , (Kioid Ent 
ICS. 1891, .lud See to Goxt and nom 
as Mem ot U P Council, 1910-12 Address 
laioknoxx 

STUART, Muriiay, D Sc. (Birm ), B Sc (Loud ), 
FGS, F(’S , Geol Siu ot India, since 
1911, Plot ol G( ol in Poona (’oil of Engng , 
Bombay, in addition to other duties since 
.luuc 1916 , b o Nox 1882 Ednc King 
I^dvsaid’s H S , Biimingbam, and Birmingiiam 
Univ lES, as Prol ol Gi ol , Presidency 
Coll , Madras, 1911-14. Address Pcxina 

STUART, Maj -Gen Sir Robert Charles 
OCHTLTREF, K C S T , S I , Mcin Ind 
Munitions Board since 1917; b. 22 Aug 
1861 Educ Woolwich Ent R. A. 1880, 

I 0 D, 1889; Dir. (ten ot Ordnance, India, 
1911-17 Addr-^ss Forest Hill, Simla. 

SUBRAMANJA IYER, SIR Sltbbayyer, 

KCTE , retired Judge ol Mmluis High 
(’ourt , b 1842 Address . Beacdi lIou->e, 
Mylapur, Madras 

SUDBOROUGH, Prof John JobEPH, Ph D , 

D Sc , F.I.e. ; Prol ot Org. Che in., Ind 
Inst, of Sc. ; b. Birmingham, I8G9. Educ. : 


King Edward’s Sch Camp Hill, Birmingliai,', 
Mason Coll , Birmingham ; Univ. of Hold i 
berg ; Owen’s Coll , Manchester, D Sc l-«ondoii 
liate Prof of Chem and Dean ol Fac ot S 
Univ Coll ot Wall's, Aberystwjdh Addre^ 
Bangalore. 

SUKHIA, Dr Napirshaw 11 E, LM. A 
LV Sc (Spl), FRSI (lamd). Mm,. 
(Vnmeillor (1001); .T.P. (1911); Hon. Pr,-v 

Magte. (191 <). Del, the Parsi Chief Main 
inonial Com t ( 1916) Ph v-'ician and Sanitarnni 
h 26 May 1860, Educ Bombay, Univ. Mull 
Exami , Bombay Univ 1895; Lecturer m 
Anatoiuv and Pliysiologv, Govt Vet Col' 
Con. Vi't Siiigii , Assist Surgn., Indi.ui 
Medical S*rvict>, Med. Officer in chat.-' 
ot If II e'-King Tliecbawot Burma and Suii. 
.ind Ag Civil Surgn., Ratnagiri, Mem 
Standing Committee, Bombay Mun. (^oip. 
(1911 to 1918), Address Sukhia Building- 
Cow'asji I^itc'I Street, Bombay 

SIJNTH. Maiiarana Sri Jorawarsinu ii 
GULABSTN aHJi, Ra.ta OP, b 24 March 18S! . 
N. 1896 , Address Smith, Kantha 

S UTHERLAN D, J TEUT -COL Davip Watek 
(’IE. IMS , Prin and Prof ot Mediem, 
Med Coll, Lahoic, and Dean, Mid P’.ii 
Punjab Univ b. Australia, 18 Dec 1871 
Edw Melbourne and Edinburgh Univ M l> 
Edin MB, C.M Edin. MR CP, Loinl 
F R S , Edin , Fell , Roy So- , Mi'd., London 
Address Egerton Road, Lahore. 

SYED, Sir Ali Imam, K C S.I , C.S 1. , v , 
Law Alein ot Viceroy’s Couiuil,^; 11 I, li 
18(i9 (’ailed to Bai, Middle 'Jeinplt , 
Address Patn i 

TAGORE, Abanindra Nath, CT E , li- 
Pnn Govt St h oJ Ail , Calcutta, "i nee lOO'm 
/.c'miiidar ol Sliaz.ldpm, Bengal, b. 1871 
Educ i ansknt Coll , CaUulta, and at hoii)* 
Designed Me mor.il Addioss to J,ady Cur/o'i 
Caskc't ])!( sc'iited to King bv (’orp of CaIcntI i 
1911, principal work consists in revivi'u' 
School ot Indian Art. Address: 6, Dwai 
kaiiatli Tagoie’-. liane, Calc'iitta 

TA(tORF, Maharaja Bahadur Sir pRouior 
CooMAR, IvT , /> J7 September 187 '- 
EJdur Hindu Sell, Calcutta, afterwani 
juixate'h Sbi'iill of Calc utla, 1909 , Truste 
Victoria .^Ic'in Fall , Tiu-tee, IticHan Museum 
Mem of Asiatic Soc ol Bengal; forrneih 
Mem , Bengal Council Address * Calculi a 

TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt, D I i* 
(Calcutta Univ ); & 1861, Educ.: privaU b 
Lived at (’alcutta first; went to count n 
at age of 24 to takci charge of his fathei’^ 
estates ; there he wTOtc many of 
xx'oiks , at age of 40 founded school at Shantim 
kc'tan, Bolpur ; this has l>een his life-woit 
ever since, vi-ited England, 1912, and tian^' 
lated some ot his Bengali works into EnglUlt 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. Pub^' 
iiitvms : In Bengali — about 30 poetn il 
works, and 28 prose work? , Including nox^i !- 
sliort stork's, essays, sermons, diamas, cu 
In English — Gitanjali, The Gardener, 
hana, The Crescent Moon, Chitra, The 
of the Daik Ciiamber ; Tue Po.-'t Oftii , 
a Play, 1914, Fruit'Gatlmr«ng ; NaLionalmiii 
1917. Address: Shantlniketai , Bolpur. 
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KHAN, Ri.r» am 

iiJ '* I- As'W. Oiidh, 

Ad(1re<i^ : Baia Banki 

'ATA, Sir Dorabji Jwisetji, Kt , .TP 
sen partner, Tata i=ions A- Co , h 27 Au« 
f?oa ’ Jani,otji Nu.servanji Tata, m 

898, Mehcrbai, d of II J Bhabha, Edtic 
Cams Coll Carnb , Bombay Univ. Addrci^s 
Waudby Boad, Bombay 

VVEGGIA, Ht, llEV. SvNTiNo; Bishop of 
Ivrishnagar. since 1906, b Italv, 185.'-,. Wmt 
to Itidia, 18^9. Address • KrHlinag.ir 

' VVV SET J KO, C r E , I S O . Snpdt.', Archaoo- 
ogical Survey, Buiina Ciicle, Exmr. m 
(. hniese, Burma, since 1900, b 7 Dec 186t 
A(//<c (Joll , (\imb , Buiinese and Pali 

bretun r, Ilangooii Coll , 188 J-8'. , As-t St c 
to (,'ovti ot Burma, 1885-9.*. Burim s.‘ 

ii'imialay. AUdnss 

I'lGABT, Charles Aijottstps, ct e ATA'o 
I tuhan Police, olli.iafid a- Dv Insp-Cp,, ol 
l ol.ce, (’alcLitta /, 1881 , EdH< ^ Po.toM 
Ko\al Scb , Eiiuiskill<‘u ; Tiiint\ Coll 
Dublin .Toined Jiidiaii Police, I9(ji 

IJIUU, IT H R\ja JSTarendr^ Shah Sahah 
T ehri-Gdihwal State , b 3 Am?. 
1808 Succei'ded 191.1 EJitc AT.iyo Coll , 
Ajmoic, Address, Tehii-Gaihwal Stati 

VlTHALDAS DAMODHER^ 
Et .TP , inillowner , 6 1 Dec \ uA, Edae 
rdplimstone Coll , Bom bay , controls five ot 
Ingest cotton mills in Bombay, Mcrn of 
Counoil, , Pro. of lJomb.Ay 

( orp , 1907 ; (/hairman ol Arillowners’ Assoc . 
lies ot Industrial Confce , Calcutta, 1906, 
Dir. of many Joint-Stock Corapani‘s ; Mem 
1 Council, 1910-13 Address 

iMahaluxmi, Bombay. 

® ^WAt>trR Kashin vth Keshak, 
J ‘8 () , Sc’ii Diy and S'ss .ludgi*, Jsa<»i»ur 
since 1911,?, 15 Eel, 1860 eL<’ 

^ C^utial Coll, 

Allahabad. Address * Nagi,Hi 

BOMPSOIV, l/r-('oi, Cmul Pownfy, (' BE, 
bomiiusMoncr, Multan Divisum b ‘*1 Au<^ 
l«6 w, Mary Aliee .'leleri (A1 B E ), d 
of Lt (Icn it C Ciilf.ftd, C B lUdn, 

< lurt.eihouso and S<indhur-t .lomed Wilts 
tegirnent, 1885 .‘ird Sikhs, P F E , 1888 

unjab Commission, 1889 Address. ATuItau. 

1 uujab. 

Herbert, C .« T , T C S , Burma : 
rp “ St Petei’s Sell , York, 

yinity Coll , Cain ; App ICS 1889 , has held 
appointments as Ch Sec to Goyt. ot Bunna, 

gooii 

John Perronet, 
p,. *• (^'h Sec to the Govt of tin 

riinjab and Member of the Punjab Legislative 
ouncil b 8 March 1873. m Ada Lueia 
" of the late B. Y. Tyrrell, Litt. D Senr 
'ellow. Trinity Coll , Dublm Educ • Leeds 
«r. Sell and Trin. Coll Cambridge. 1st 
jdass Classical Tripos President of tlie 
Union (18951. Entered ICS, 1897. Keveum 
bee. to Purflab Govt, 1913. Ch. Sc^c. 1916. 


Member ot Indiin L(‘fi Council, 1918 Alcin- 
Ivi ol Belorms rominittec, 1918-19 Address : 
Luhorc, Rr V S Club, Simla 

THOBJTTON, Hugh Aylmer, CTE, BA, 
ICS , giipdt N. Shan States, since 1909 
Ediir Cheltenham, Christ Church, Oxford 
(B A ) Eiit ICS, 1895 Address Thi 
Bsidenc>, J^adiio, N Shau States 

THIJLBAT. Tah'Qdui op, Bana Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bmiaihr op Ku a.titrgaon, KCI E , 
Bai Bail li Di.tiict ; b. 1805 , m 1st, d ot 
Babii Amaijit Singh, ,/ b ol the Haja ol 
Majhonh , 2iid, d oi Baja Somesuidatt Singh, 
a Baja ol Iviiiidwai, 3id, d ol tin* Jtaja ol 
Bijaimi Distiict Ediw Govt H S , Bal 
Bai4‘li .S’ lather, 1897, d sc ndt d Iroiu 
King .S.ihvahaii, wlio.e Sunivat Eia is curnnt 
in India llnr Kiiinvar Lai Eim i Natti 

Singh Bahadur iddre.ss 'riiiilrai, kliajiii- 
gaon 

'I’lGIfE, ArAi-(Jpv Sill Michael .Ioseph, 

K (' M G (lUM,) (! I E (1912), CB (1911), 
DSO (188<1) HOC (,(b Division b 21 
Mav, LSI,! /i',//,. Sindliursl .loin, d 

L( ltlst(‘l Begun. Ill, 188’, Seiv.il III BlILIlK'si* 
Wai, Bed kai. n Exp. il , <iiin-Liis|i.ii E\|,ed , 
(3im Hills, E Mil. I, (189 Uganda, 
Mckian, Euioimmu wai (E Atiu.i 191 l-K,) 
Address’ Poona 

TINNEVELLY, Bisiloi* op, since, 191.5, BT. 
Blv Edward Maury Mansfield Waller, 
MA (Cantab); h 8 J>te 1871 Edii( 
Highgate Sch Corpus Christ 1 Coll , Cam , 
Ordained 1894, Piiiiei]),il, St Paul’s Diviiiilv 
Sch , Allahabad, 1903 , Sc, CMS, [luli.iu 
Group, 1913, Canon oj Lucknow, 1910-15 
Address. Bishop. tom , J\ilaincotta 
TODHUNTEB, Charles (Jkorgp, cst 
( 1920) Menibd of Madias Gov.inoi’s 
Council b 1(5 Eel, l.H()9 Edxe Aldeuham 
Sch and Kings (‘o]) C.imbiidg.' Db mhei ’s 
pru«‘man, Ciambiulge Ciii\u*sitv 1888, m 
Alice, d (,t C.iptaiii C I osa. k. Olid Migli- 
laiidcrs Seiv.d m ICS iNiadi.is also 
conduct, d sjH'.ial in(|uiii(s iii(,o Customs ami 
Ekiisc matt, is iii Kadmiii, tlie C I* and ( , I . 
Stab'S Sc. , In.lia lOvis.' Coiniiiit«.ei‘,’90i) I (j 
.,l Ex.ist* ,111(1 Salt I 0 llu' Co’t ol India, 
J9.19-12 Pii'Sid.iit, Lil«‘ Saving \ppliance 
C<,niinitC*c, 1915 iii.* Il(iniitagc, 

ATvIapon*, M idr.is 

TOLLIxroiY, Henry Phillips, C f E., ICS , 
I>y Comnisr , Lahore, sine* 1909 Edu” 
Lainington Coll , Balliol Coll , Oxloid J'hit 
ICS. 1893 Address Lahore 

TOMKINS, HEiiBEiir Geh »rd, CTE, F B A S , 
Ae.*t -G 11 , B ngal , b 21 Apiil 18(,9 Edue 
privat. Iv .loined Em Dept ot Govt. o. 
India, 1891. Address 9, Bivershb*, Banaek- 
poie 

TOMKINS, Lionel Linton, CTE, Dy. Tnsp - 

Gi nl ot Pol 1C. , Punjab, since 19i4, Knt 
India P.Miee Dept. 111 1891 , Address * 

Jaihor.' 

'rONK, H TI AMIN-UD-DAULA WARIRUL Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhamalad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G C T E , G c s 1 , 
b 1848, .S’ 1807. State has aiea ol 2553 
sq iiiil‘s ami population ol ovei 270,000. 
AMress Toiik. 
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TOTHIM., JUmr-Admiral Sir Hugh Hfnry 
Darby, K (MT fj (IQIS), r B. (191(>), Com- 
niandor-in-ChK f, Fast Indio^, sit.co AiipiM. 1 
1919 b ISO.'} Served m Egyptian Wai, 1 
1HH2, and the European War, imluding Dk ' 
li.dflr <»1 .kitlaiid in wliuli he nas a suh- 
(iivisioiml J( adei Eouith Si a Loid, Ma\, 
]917-Jun(‘ 1919 Address The Admiial^ 

House, Bonillas. 

TRAVANCOJIE, IT. IT Sir B\ia Rama Varma, 1 
Maharatah oi’, a f 1 H , HC S I , M R A S . 
Ollieei di J’liistriKtion PuhhqiK , b Sep 
1857; S 188^) State has aiea ol 0,710 sq 
Jiidisand population ol 0,000,000 Address 
'I’tavaneoie 

TKAVANrOIlE AND COC HIN, SOUTH INDIA 
Bishop of, sinei lOOf), Jpr. JtKV Charlks 
Hope Hill, M \ , D 1) , b 11 Fi b I 801 
Edt4r. St Ednnind’M Seh , t'aiiteibiin , 
King Williain’s Coll Ish ot Man Qimn’^ ^ 
Coll and BidleV Hall, Cainbiidgt . Addiess 
Kottayani 

TROTTP^R, Hon Justice Victor Murray 
C oUTTS, M A ; Puisne Judge of Madras 
High Couit, since 1915; b 12 May 1874, 
Edar St Paul’s Seh , Balliol C’oll , Oxloid 
called to Bai (Inner Teinph ), 1901 , joined 
N PI C^ireuit, 1902. Addres'i High Couit, 
Madras. 

TCDBALL, Hon Justice Wii.t.iam , Puisne 
Judge, Allahabaci High ("ourt, sinct 1909 
15 Mar 18(50 Edxe Hi (Hold JMor, Si h 
Christ Chuieli, Oxioio 1 C S, 1885, Add 
Jud Coininsr , Dndh, 1908 Address 27, 
StanleA Road, Allahabad 
TWEEDY, Oeoror Aefked, TCS , Mi in 
ol Boaid ol Rev IT P , sinee 1911, Mini ol 
CP Coiineil , Edn( King’s Coll, I ondon 
I’iUt ICS, 1879, Comnisi ol a Dm ion, 
190*1 Addre^'i Allahabad 

TWOMEY, Sir Daniel (Hapold R\an), 
ICS; Judge, (’hi I Court, Rangoon, since 
1909, b 1804 Ednr St Stanilaiis’ Coll, 
Tnllaniore , CniA Coll , London Ent ICS, 
1882, callid to Bar, Middle IVinple, 1895, 
Sec to Govt 1897 ; Coniinissioner, 1905 
Address Rangoon 

TYAB.it, Husain Badruddin, M A (Honoms), 
LI. M (Honours), Cantab 1890; Bai-at- 
J.aw Ag Second .liidge, Boinbav Couit 
ot Small Causes, b 11 October 1873, m 
Mi-s Na/ai Mohammad Fatehnlly Edue 
Anjnman-e-Islam, BomhaA , St Xaviei’s 
School and College , Downing ('ollege, 
Cainbiidge PiaetDed 111 the Bombay Higb 
Court Address Mman7il, Malaliai Hill, 
Bonibav 

UDAIPUR, H IT AIaharajaii Maharana Sir 
Fateh Sinoh, Bahadur of, G C.S 1 , G C 1 E , 
b 1848 Address Ihlaipiir. 

UDAIPUR, IT H THE Raja of, Chandrashe- 
KAR Prasad stnoh Deo, Chief of. Address 
Udaipur 

ULLAH, Yen Ihsan ; .Archdeacon of Delhi,' 
Achdeacon in Lahore DitK'ese. since 1919, 
and Siipdtg. Mis>-ionaiv ol Toba Tek Singh 
Mission ; b 1857 , Edae Baung H S , 
Batala ; Lahoie Div Coll Address . Holy 
Trinity Church. Lahore. 


VAlMtHAN. Maj -Gen 1 ouis Ridlea", DSO 
(1915). CB (1918). Officer of the begiori 
d’Honnenr (1919) , (’oinmandant, StalT Coll 
()netta b 7 August 1875 Edttc Up 
inngham and R M ('.Sandhurst m Enniii 
d ol .1 P Egan ot St Stephen’s, Coi k Su 
Aed Mith 2.5tli Madl.is Intantr.v, 78th Alopleli 
Rifles, 11 Uh Intantiv, 7th (iiiikba Rilk- 
and on the Staff 111 Fi.mee, 1911-19 Si 1 
ved in the Afghan War, 1019, in eomniaml ot 
4th War Dmsion Address Stall ('olli ' 
House, ()iiet1a 

VETRA DE CASTRO. Rt Rev Tfotomd 
Manoel Ribfiko. DD , R C. Bishop 01 
M\lapnr, since 1899 , b Opoilo, 1859 I ditr 
Giegonaii Uni , Rome. Address San Thoim 
Maiiras 

VENTS. Arthur, C T E., Af A . D Lift , Ediu 
Edlnbnigh I niA Balhol Coll , Oxtoid , 1 1 11 
ol Asiatic Six ot Hi ngal and ot T m\ ot 
Allahabad Ent 1 JO S, 1881, Pun 
SansKiit (’oil , Benares, 1888,()uiens Coll 
Binaies, 1897 , Prol ot Po-t-Vedii SansK.n 
Univ ol Allaliahad, 1914 Address Go\l 
Sanskrit Libraiy, Beiians 

VENKATASWERA CHAJ.APATI RUN(i\- 
RAO BAHADIR, MAHARAJAH SIR lU\i 
Maharajah of Bobbili, GCTE, KCII 
Maharajah. 1900, Am lent Zeinindai ui 
Bobbih ; b 28 Aiig 1802 Edue Bobhili 
privalely Aseendi d (Jaddi in 1881, \ ii , 
Piis ol Madias Jiandholders’ A^soeii I iP 
Mini. Royal Asiatic Sck , Afem ot Madia- 
Comifil, 1890, 1898. DKM). and 1902, Fn f 
Nativ(‘ Mem ot Madias E\ee Coimeil, 1910-1 1 
Address Bohbill, Madias Presidency 

VERRIERES ALBERT Cl- AUPE, (’ T E , SiipiUt' 
Fug , P W I) . -inee 191(5 Edur St IN ti 1 - 
Coll, Agi I , Rooiku' Ent PWD 18“ 1 
Uudi r-Si 0 to Go\l PWD. Nairn Til 
1912-14, Ever Eng , Dehia Dun, 1915 It. 
Address Fy/abad 

VIJ AVAR VGH VV \ Charya, Rao Bahaiu r 
M B E (1919) Diwin of Cor bin. h .7 
August 1875 Edue Presidene\ Culii ‘m 
ifadras Joined ProMiii lal sei\iee. 1"''' 
ReAcnue Oiheei, jradnas Coriui , 1912 17 
Addtess Einakiilani 

VINCENT, Sir William Henry Hoaii 
Kt , Mem oi Vieeiovs Eyee Council, 1917 
b 186C; Educ.t Chii^t Coll , Brecon , 'riinii\ 
Coll , Dublin. Ent 1. C S , 1887 ; sened m 
Bengal in various capnelliis, olti as Jud's 
Calcutta High Court, 1909 and 1910, Si c m 
Leg Dept, Go\t ol India, 1911-15; Mini 
Exec Council, lliliai and (Jii'-sa, 1915-17 

VINES, Captain Duni’an URiDERirK, v) B I 
(1019), Captain R T If b 7 October C''>- 
Edue * St Lawrenee Coll , Ramsgate le 
(JonsLuiee, rf of H W Smifher-, Esq \i' 
jxnnted R 1 AI , 18<Ki (’onunnnder, 1*"'" 

Captain, 1917 Fi\i years port Otlicei -iinl 
Shipping Afaster, Calcutta Address ; R J 
Dockyard, Calcutta 

VISVESVARAYA, Mofshagundum, Sir 
K G 1 E , B.A , L C E , M I C K , late D. 
of Mysoie ; ^ 15 Sept 1801. Edue Ciiiti'l 
Coll , Bangalore, and Coll of Sen nee, Poou i 
Asst Engineer, PWD Bombay, 1884; ‘ 

Eng , 1899; Supdt. Eng, 1904, retired, 19"'* 
Apptd. Sp. Consulting Eng. to’ Nizam's (to' i 
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1909, Ch Fug and Sec.. 1’ W and K l^optb , 
Govt ol Mybons 1909, App Dcwaii ot Mybort’, 
Nov 1912. AddrcHH . Bangalore. 

VOLKEBS, KopMiT Charles Francis, C.l E ; 
Sec Hallway Boaid, 1907-ld , Account ant, 

P W. 1), since 1878, Examnici, 1894 
AddretsH . Calcutta 

\\ACHA, Sir Dinsha Editiji, Kt ; h 2 Aug 
1844 , Eda>‘ Elpliinstone Coll , lioiiibav 
In Cotton Industry, since 1874 , lor .U ycaib 
served Bombay Mim Coip , (Prebideiit , 
19Ol-02>, for 28 Veais ]\lcm Boinbav iilill- 
owners* Asboc Cominitte«‘, since 1880. and 
Boinliay Imp Tiust since its loiination in 
1898, Pr( s ot 17th National Congicbs, Cal- 
cutta, 1001 ; and ot Bidgaimi Pro\ (Xinteriuice, 
1897 , gave cvideiue beion* Boy.il Commission 
on Indian expenditure in 1807 , Trustee ol Kl* 
])hinstoiie Coll , alse (>haiimaii, Indian Mei- 
ehantb’ Cliambei and Buit'au. Publuntiom 
]»aiiiplilets on Indian Finance and Etono- 
inics, Agiicultuial Condition ol Indi 1 , 
lt.iil\^ays, Cuirem V, 'I'l mpeiance, eti , la*g< 
lontiibiitor to leading Indian newspap. i.s 
and joiiiiials lor the last 3.') \eais Addresi^ 
.Iiji House, llavelin St net, Foit, Bomba\ 

VV ADDINGTON, CHARLES WlLLOPumiY, JM A , 

C 1 E , M V O , I 10 S , 'I’utoi to H H tin 
Maharajah ol Jodhpiu , Pun, Majo Coll, 
\jmer, 1903-18, b 29 Dee 1805 Edw 
Charteihouse , Oin 1 Coll, Oxon iddret^i, 
.Ma\o Coll , A Jim i 

\VU)1A, C N,, (' 1 K (1919) Millowmi b 
1809 EdtH Kiuii’s Coll, Condon ,l<»im d 
In^* tatlu'ib film l-sss ,lf/d/e,ss Pi ddi 1 
house, Ciimball.i Hill, Honilt.ix 
M \J)IA, JAMSET.IEE AR1 )\sEEI{ .1 P, 190(», 
Meiehant,/> 31 (let 18:)7, Ediu Klphin- 
stone Sch and Coll .ind si ived appientiee- 
ship 111 Dickinson Akioid A: Co ol London , 
Promotel andDiiittor ol Cotton and othei 
indiistiial coiicciiib Meinbi 1 ol Bombay 
Mun Corim , since 1901 PablKahous 
Wider on Industrial and Economic subji i ts 
publi'hcd two iiamphletb against closing ol 
the Mintb Addrest, Wildiiiusb Hoad, 
Malabai Hill, Bombay 

W\I)VA, Sir HoRMVsri Xrdlsxr, Kt (1918), 
Bai -at- Law b 2 .lannaix, 1819 Edut 
Jdphmstone College, Boiiibax, and Pnixeisitx 
College, boiidon rn A*mai, d ot the l.iti 
Ah Videsar Hoim.i''ji ol J>ouji Ca''tle, Pan 1 
Called to the B.ii, 1871 I’eisonal \-Msant 
to Air Dadabhai N.ioro)i, Din. mot Baioda 
Febniaiv 1874 to Janiiai \ 187’) Piactised in 
Kathiawar siiuc 1873 Tiiistee, Paisi 
Panehaxat, 1912 I’rubtee ol the late Ah 
N A1 Wadia under his will Reid lyaisn-i- 
Hind (iold Aledal, 1918 Addn‘sf> .57, Maime 
Liucb, Bombay 

WALKER, Major George Kemp, C I E 
Fell ot Boyal Coll ot Vet Suigs, , Maior, 
I C V D , Supdt C V D.. Bombay, h 20 
Alarch 1 872 ; hdnr Warw ick Sch , B V 
C , London Joined A V D , 1804 , transtern d 
to C'lvil, 1897 Address Poona 
WALKER, Gilbert Thomas, m A , C.S T., 
F.R.A S , Sc.D., F Pt. S , , Dii Gen. ol Indian 
Observatories, since 1904 , b 1808; Ediic 
St. Paul’s Sch ; 'riinitv Coll , Camh (Senior 
Wrangler# 1889) , Fell 1891 , Math. Lcctuiei, 
1895. Amess : Meteorological omec, Simla. 


WALkEB, v«iR James, K C I E , C i.E , 
Coinnibr , Nagpur , Add Mem , Imp Council’ 
1913, /y 18(>4 Educ Abeideen Univ , 
Balhol Coll , Oxloul rk'rved in exeriitive 
biniieh ot 1 C S , in Madias and C P. Address : 
Nagpiii 

WALIJS, SIR John Ei)\v\rp Power, Hon. 
JrsTicK, Kt , M V , (Min t .histice, Madias, 
-inee 1914, b Nov 18()1 . Called to Bar, 
Aliddle Teinplt , ISii^* » Adv Gen., Madias, 
1900-07 , A let -Clianceilor, Madias Ciiiv , 1908 , 
Pui-,ne Jiidgi , 1907-14 Address High 

Court, Madras 

WALMSbEY, Hugh, MA, I CP, Judge, 

(Mdiutta High ('oiirt, since 191.3, Ednr : 
Al- rton Coll, Oxtord Ent !.(' S , 1893 
Address High Court, Caliutla 

'VALSH, Ernest Hi.ubert CoorKR, CSI, 
JCS , b 7 Much 18 (m Ed IK 'heiit, 

Ini' Coll , lamdoii , Midille Teinpli , Coninisr , 
hiiiiiwan 1)1' , 1904, Bhagal|>iii l)i\ , 1907, 
Ml m , imp Coiiniil, 1912 rind 1914 , Con nisr , 
Chotfi N.igpui Div , 1912 , Mem , Royal \..iatie 
toe and Asi.ilii Soc, of Buigal Address 
Ram hi 

WANKANER Captain AIaihiunv Shi. Sir 
Amarsiniiii Bai Sahku ot, KCl E , (> 4 
Jan 1879, .s 1881 , Edn< . B.ijkumai (^oll. 
Stall has an a ol 123 sq mill s, and ])opulat 1011 
i3 32,(>.')3 Salute, 9 guns Jddtrss Wan* 
kaiicr 

WtBBlBTON, .loiiN Pail, CIE,/> 28 
Aug 1810 .loined Pol Dept , Pimjah, 
1894 , A st liisp Gin , Bailw.iA Police, 1894 ; 

11 till'd, 1900 Address Gilbeil llou^t, 
Kasauli 

NN \BI>, AKnirii AVileiam, MA , Piof ol 
Pliv^ns, Canning (loll . Jaicknow', sime 1889, 

0 Wall 1 loo, I \ug 1838 Edm Liverpob) 
Coll , Livi ipool Inst , St .lolm’s Coll , Camb ; 
Fill and Mi m ol Synihi, Allahaliad Cniv 
Afem ot Si nati , IV naieb Hindu hiiiv , 1910. 
Addresf, Bailshah Bagh, Jaicknow 

WABD, Thomas JIobert John, C I E , M V O ; 
Ediu P’lamlmgliam Seh , Coop I’s Hill 
Ent P W J) , 188 5, on dep wotli S istaii 
Bonndaiv Commission, 1902-00, Engineei, 
Delhi Duibai, 1911, Engineer to Horni 
Dejit , Go\f India, tor si li etion ot bite tor 
new tapilal, Delhi, 1912, "('rviees h iiti loi 18 
months to King ot Siam to inaugurate' iiri- 
gation w'oiks in Valli \ ot Menam (Miao Phaya , 
Ch Eng and Sic to Punjab Govt , 1913 , 
Mem, Punjab Couiuil, 1913 F.R G S 
All C E , M A M C P Add! ess Lahoic. 

WABNE, Bt Bev 1<kav(Ms Weslly , Mis- 
sioiiaiy Bishop to IndiK, since 1900, h. 30 
Dec 1854 Address luayat Bagh, Lucknow. 

WATHEN, Gerarp Anstrittho, Af A , Prlii. 

Khalsa Coll., Amiitsai, since 1015, b 28 Dir 
1878 Educ St Paul’s Seh , Peterhouse, 
Camb , Bonn , Paris App. to 1.1*: S., 1905 . 
Insp ol Chii is’ Colleges in India, 1909 , 
Dean ot Fac ol Arts, Punjab Univ , 1913-14. 
Address KhaUa College, Amritsar. 

WATSON, CHARLES ClNINGHAAf, C I K., *' 
Coluiusr , Ajmer-Mtrwaia b. 1874; Educ.: 
EdiubUTi^ Uuiv.; Chribt (Ihurcii, Oxford* 
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Ent. I.C.S., 1897 , Priv. Sec , Gov of Bombay, 
1909-12; Sec. to Govt, of Bombay,. Pol. and 
Jud. Dept., 1912-14. Address : Ajmer. 

WATSON, Bubkrt Dighy, OI.E (1919), 
1 G S. b 31 December 1869 Mtw : 
Harron , Balbol CoUefic, Oxtord rn 
Florence Dorothy Ualx)rric In tho Punjab 
Commission. Puhlication: Hazara Gazetteer 
Address ' Jiillundtir. 

WATT, Rev. John, M A , D D., F.C S ; Piin , 
Scottish Churches Coll., C«ilcutta , b 1862 
Mduc • Parish 8ch , Methlick , Grain 8ch , Ola 
Aberdeen ; Aberdeen Uiiiv , New Coll , Ediii- 
buigh Joined Du If Coll , Calcutta, 1888. 
Address 4, Cornwallis Squaie, Calcutta. 

WEBB, Hox\ M UK P , Cl E , Founder ol The 
Wai iieague ol India, Chairman, Karai’hi 
Cha!nb('r of Comnv'ret , h (’liltoii, 1869 
Ediic jirivatfdy ]^n gaged iii mercantile 
pursuits. Address • Karachi 

WEBSTER . John Edwaup, 01 E, ICS 
Dy. Conmisr, Syllnd, Assam, siiue 1012, b 
Jtauchi, 3 H('pl 1871 Edtu (JUarteihousc ‘ 
Trinity Hall, Cam., Eut. ICS., 1801. Ad- 
dress . Sylhet. 

WESTCOTT, lit REV F See Calcutta, Bishop of. 

WESTCOTT, llT REV G. 11 , see Lucknow, 
Bishop ol. 

WHEELER, Sir Henry, K C 1 E., Cl.E., 
C.S.I., ICS, Mem , Exec Council, Bengal 
hince 1917 Ediw Christ’s Coll , Cam Ent 
l.C S., 1891, Dy Set, Go\t ol India, Fin 
Dept., 1907-08 , Se( , Ro>,d (iomnii^sion on 
Decentralisation, 1008-09 , Fin. Set , Govt ot 
Bengal, 1000-12 , Home Sec , Govt, oi India, 
1912-10. 

WHEELER, The Rev. lliiGH TliEVOli, MA 
(DubUn), vtichdcaeoii ot laihorc, 1010. b 
27 September 1871 vi. Kathleen Gunning 
Educ . Trinitv College, Dublin (Miaplaui 
to the Foreeb, M.E E , 1015 Address Ch Ch 
Lodge, Simla. 

WHITE, jMajor Fkedeiuck Noumvn, CIE, 
AID.; Asst. Dir -Geii , I.M S (Sanitar\), 
1014 , Sanitary Commsi , GoNt ot India, 
‘‘imlri. Address, c-o Giiudlay, Groom & Co, 
Bombay. 

WHITTY, John Taui.ion, CIE., Alanagei, 
Bettiali Raj under l\)urt ot WauIs Ediie. 
Chiton Coll ; New Coll., Oxtord , Univ. Coll., 
London. Ent. I C S., 1808 , Address 

Champaran 

WILLIAMS, Capt Herbert Armstrong, 
D P.O., I.M S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907 ; b, 11 Feb. 
1875. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMS, Sydney Charles, M.A (C/antab.) ’ 
B.A. vIzjndoiO. Vice-Chairman, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, b. 9 May 1876; Educ,, 
Kiugswood Sch. ; Bath, TJnlv. Coll , Abery- 
stwi^h and Trinity Coll., Cambridge. Prlv. 
Sec. to Sir Edward, Holden 1900 ; Jnnlor 
See. to Agent, £. 1. Ry., 1900-03 ; Dy» Sec. 


to Agent E. I R, 1903-06; Sccy. to Agent, 
E. T. R , 1906-14 , Sec Port Commissionei 
Calcutta, 1914-16 ; Vice-Chairman, 10l(. 
Pubhcniiom Tlie Eeonoiuies ol Rail\ia\ 
Transport, 1909 , Artich on Indian railways in 
Modern Railway Practice, 1913. Addrest, 
Port Commissioner’s Hou^e, Calcutta. 

WILLING DON, 1st Baron, ot Ratton, er. lOHi 
Freeman Kreeman-Thom\s , Governor oi 
Madras, 1010 b. 12 Sep 1866, m, 1892, Hon 
Afarie Adelaide, d ot 1st Baron Brassev 
A D.C to Lonl Bra sey when Gov. ot Vieton.i 
189.5, MP (L) Hastings, 1000-1006 , Bodrnii. 
Djv. ot Cornwall, 1006-10, Jun Lord oi 
Treasury, 1005-12 , l^ord-in- Waiting to 11 M 
Governor of Bombav, 1912-18 Heir Hon 
Jingo jtrassev Freeiuan-Tbomas, h. 25 .luK 
1899 Address Government House, Madias 

WILLIS, Georoe Henry, CIE, 1018 ; Al V g 
A lajor, 11. E., ALl. Alech E , .1 P ; Mad/u o 
Mint, Bombay, b. 21 Oct. 1875. Educ 
St Paul’s Sell., London , R AI A., WooIwk h 
R E. 180.5 , Majoi, 1914 Arrived India. 1900 , 
Deputy Mint Master, 1007 , offie.iated u- 
Mint Master till Octobt r 1015 Bombay re- 
presentative of Indian Advisory Committee to 
Council of Institution ol Alechanical Engineer^. 
Address : H. M. Mint, Bombay. 

WILSON, Charles Henry, C T.E ; Agent oi 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Cori»oi 
ation, Bombay, b 22 Oet 1858 Address 
Bom bay 

WILSON, Captain Neville I rederick Jarvi' 
C A1 G , C.B E . Directoi, R I M , b, 2nd .lai. 

1865 , Educ.' Go-iiorb AHlitaiy Academy. AL i 
chant Service, 1878 to 1887, R.I.M. tlunu. 
to date. Address: Marine House, Go\l 
Dockyard, Bombay. 

WINDHAM, Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph, C I I'. 
Ri'sidentin Western States of Rajputana, sim 
1910; b. 1867; Ent. Army, 1886, India. i 
Pol Service, 1893 , Pol. Officer with Ev Amo 
Yakub Khan ot Kabul. Address . Tin 
Residency, Jodhpur. 

WINN, Gilbert Franklyn, I S.O ; Ri gi-tiai 
Home Dept, Govt, ol India, since 1912 h 

1866 Educ. : Alliir Central Coll., Allahabad 
Address : Simla. 

WITHERS, Lieut. Edgar Clement, CIL 
ll I.M ; riitelligonce Officer, Persian Gul* 
Address : Intcihgcnce Department, Basia 

WITTET, George, F.R.I.B A., Director. Tat.i 
Engmecrmg Co, Ltd. b. 26 November, IS?'^ 
(k)nsulting Architect to the Govt, of Boniba\ 
1908-1919. Address : Byculla Club, Bomba \ 

WODEHOUSE, Lt.-Col. Frederic Williw, 
C I E., I. A. ; Bombay Pol Dept., Resident 
Kolhapur and Pol Agent, S Mahrattj 
Country States ; b. 7 April 1867 • Ediu 
Westminster; Sandhurst. Joined Arm' 
1886 ; Address ; The Residency, Kolhapui 

WOOD, Hon. Sir John Barry, K.C.l.K 
C8.1. ; Pol. Sec., Govt, ol lndia< .since 1911 
late Resident, Indore ; 6. 1870. Educ, 
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Marlborough ; Balliol Coll , 0\tord. Kut i 
I C.S., 1893; Undtr-St'C to Go\t ot India,! 
roreign Dept., 1809-1903 , 1st Assist in Halu- ! 
diistan, 1903. Dj^ &*(“ , Foreign Dept., | 
1906-10. Address Ava J^odge, Siuil.i. ^ 

OOD, Walter Gunnflt, A AI I C E , C P I , ' 
Frin., Thomason C E , Coll , Hoorkee, since , 
1916; b. 19 Oct 1861. Educ Wellington, [ 
R I.E. Coll. Ent. P W D , 1882 • 8updt 
Eng , 1905 Ch. Eng and Sec to Govt , I P , i 
1912-16. Address, lloorkee. i 

OODBOFFE, Justice Sir John (inoRaE. j 
Et., Pui'sno Judge, Calcutta High Couitj'-ince 
1 004; 5 15 Dec 1805 Edur Wobmn Park, ' 
Ihiiv. Coll., Oxiord (B C.L , MA) Barr , | 

Inner Temple, 1889 , Advocate, Calcutta 
H.C, 1890, Judge, 1904, Oftg. Ch. Justice, ' 
Ik'ugal, jNov. 191.5 Addre’s's 4 Cariuw I 
Street, Calcutta ' 

OODYATT, AFaj -CENE iiAL Nigel Ciiesli n, 

C B (1916), CIE (1919) b .’.0 Maieli 
J86J. wi Florence Patterson, i d o\ \ B 
l‘attersoii, late ICS Edu( Shiewslmiv 
Entered Army, 1881 Solved nith Cltitial 
Keliel Force, 1895 (lOC, Dtllii, 1914-1 > 
Conducted opeiatious against the Buiuiwals, 
August 1915 Ctmiinanded 3rd Intantiy . 
Bde against tlu' Moliinaiids, Septeiuhei and 
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OctolHT 1915. Acting (1 O C , 0th Dhision, 
1919 .IWi/rchs Poona. 

WOOEACUVrr, John Evans, correspondent ot 
The Pioneer ainl ot The Times at headquai- 
ters ot the Govt ot India, b 18d2 Educ : 
Milford Haven Sch , and Gr Sell, JMeiiai bridge. 
m Anjouliria, d ot the late A Seneca On 
stall ot CeiUial Neus . Coriespondcnt of 
The Daily Mailm Cairo and Paris Assistant 
Editoi, The Ecomtinst Citv Ed. 
The Tribune has edited The Statesman 
and The liomhuy (la etfe President, Institute 
ol Joiiinalists, 1908 J’ariiamentarv Candi- 
date Glasgow, 1895 Addres'i . Simla or 
JHdhi 

WY.NDITAM, Percy, C 1 E , BOS Commsr, 
Ivuniaon, since 1 1 Ik'C 18(57 Edtu' : 

Gigghswidv S-h , Quein’.s (’oli Oxiord, M A., 
.loined ICS, 1889 Address Naini Tal. 

VIII, E, Sir Damd, Kt (1912), Paitnei, 
Missis Andrew \ nle A Co b 4 \iig 1858 
m Annie Ihiiiutta \uli, </ ot late 
Andrew Yule Ediu it High St hool, 
Edinbuigh Joined him ot Andn w Yule 
A Co , C.diutia, 1875 Addiess . S CliNe Kow, 
Caleidt.i 

YCSCF Sir H vnn Mum AMMEO Kt Addrsess 

\Umbd\. 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was railed Madras oi 
llailway tune was kept on all the rail ways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all utlior countries. H was with 
a view to remedying this conlusioii that the 
Government of India took tlie matter up in 
1004, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them tor all local bodies, a long 
hotter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
ID this letter are indicat(*d below 

“Ju India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no moans 
universally, reeognisHl. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is &h. 2lm. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Siinilarly, 
Kangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Luriua, and is 6h 24ni. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilis(‘d world And now 
the lioyal Society has ome more returned to the 
attack. The Committ(‘e of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ The 
Conumtti'e think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a iongitude exactly 5 1 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for iiitcruatioiial scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the tune 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in tlie west, and 0 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable.’ 

‘*Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a coutiinious senes of civilised nations witli 
their continuous railway systiMiis all ot which had 
adopted the Europi'aii hour-zom* system, it w'ould 
be imperative uikui India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, aud 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised Statc.s 
as Cape (’olony is by tlie ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
rlcliest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the mam lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times ditfering by an hour 
oil opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways, and the sutotitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it 13 certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway dilfered from local time, 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage whb h the second 


possesses over the first alternative is, that under 
the former, tlie difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smalUr 
than tliat of keeping two different times on thu 
Indian system oi railways and telegraphs. 

“It IB proposed, therefore, to put on all tin. 
railway and tele^aph clocks in India by 8m 
50s. They would then represent a time 5 i 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, whuh 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
aud the dlfferenre between standard and l 0 (al 
time at the places mentioned below would he 
approximately as follows, the figures represem- 
ing minutes, aud F. and S. meaning that tlK> 
standard time is m advance ot or behind lo( al 
time respectively — Bibnigarh 51 S., Shillong 
S., (Jalcntta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 1' , 
Lahore .‘LI F , Bombay 119 F , iVshawar 44 1 
Karachi 02 F , Quetta (>2 F. 

“This standard time would be as much as f 4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Maudalav 
and Bangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connecited w’lth that ut 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Ban goon loeail time, it is not suggest* il 
that Indian Standaid Time should be adojMed 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in 
stead of using Kangoon Standard Time as it 
present, which is Oh. 24ni 47s. in advance ol 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should bi' 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele 
graphs, which would be one hour in advanco 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6^ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97" 30' E longitude. The change would briiii’ 
Burma time into simple relation, both with 
Eurojiean and wltli Indian tunc, and woiihl 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic con'- 
imini cation with other countries. 

‘‘Standard tune will thus have been fixed for rail- 
w'ay^ and telegraphs for the whole of the liidum 
Knipire. Its general adoption for all puiposi", 
while ejninently advisable, is a matter wliidj 
inuht be left to the local community in each ca*^*' ’* 

It is dittlcult to recall, without a sens(‘ ot 
bewilderment, the reception of this propo'^al 
by various local bodies. To read now the lean 
Uiat were entertained if Standard Time wa^' 
adopted is a stm^y in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left loial 
bodies to decide whether or not they woiiltl 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is ‘'till 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Stand aul 
'Time In Bombay the first reception of tin 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration tin" 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour ol it 
and BO did the Municipality. Subsequently *b‘‘ 
opposing element in the Municipality brou^'bt 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clo( i 
were put at Bombay time which is tiiirty-uni^ 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the i'^t 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraplj 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standuiu 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Tiine 
became universal. Calcutta retains Its foriut^t 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local tunc 
retained only in the clocks which are maintaiiieJ 
by the Municipality and in the estabUshmeuts 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsei'heie Stau<^<^^^ 
Time is universaL 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
this book. Below are given details of the 
her Calendars in use in India. 

The Jewi»h Calendar is In accordanuo with 
jc system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
itcs from the Creation, which is fixed as 
760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
the Christian Era ; the year is Liini-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hi’jira, 
ites from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
Jill Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
liy 15, 622 A.D. The months are Lunai. 


The Fadi year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Sara vat years by the 
order of Akbar , it is Luui-solar. The Itervfalx 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 BC, and is 
Luni'^ular The months aie divided into two 
lot t nights — eudt, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Eath fortnight contains 15 tlthis, which furnish 
the dates ot the civil days given in our 
ealcudais. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1920. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


m'hedji Naoroz 

. March 

21 

/an Jashan 

April 

17 

lar Jashan 

. May 

lb 

rthost-no-diso 

,. June 

K 

tha Gahambars 

( S(‘pt( mix r 

*• t 

8 

rsee New Year 


<1 

10 

lordad Sal 

.. 

1". 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


an Jashan 

. . Mareh 

18 

infilled ji Naoro? 

. . >1 

21 

ir Jashan 

. . A]»ril 

lb 

thost-no-diso 

May 

18 

'ha Gahambars 

August 8 A 0 

see New Year 

„ Id A 

11 

ordad Sal 


lb 

Mahomedan 

(Slfhni). 


ib-e-Barat 

.. May 

.5 

iizaii ’Ed 

.. June 

10 

lumim 

. Septenil er 

22 

a Wafat 

.. Novemlu r 

24 

imi Fair 

. . December 

25 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 


hadat-i-Huzrat All 

. . J line 

0 

iizan’Id . . 


19 

r*’Id 

, . Auvii‘*t 

25 

lurrum . . 

. September 

>2 

tiadat-e-lmam Uusan 

,, Novembet 

9 

I'Moulud • 

• . )S 

29 


Hindu. 


Makar Sankrnnt 

, January 1 4 

M<dia Shivratii 

. Febinaij 18 

Holi ( 'ud !)a’>) 

Me ref i 5 

Baiiimn.uni 

„ 28 

(’oeoauut D.iv 

August 29 

Gokiil Ashtumi 

September 0 

Gaiiesh riiaturtlu 

„ 16 

Dasser.i 

, October 22 

Div.ih 

f No\eml)ei 
^ 10 
L M 11 

Jewish. 


r<*saeh 

April ’> <v 9 

Slubiioth 

May 21 

Tisha beab 

July 25 

Bosh llosh.ina 

t September 13 
( ,, 14 

Kippiir 

„ 21 & 22 

Siikkoth 

i Sej)tomber 27 
( Oc tob( r 5 

Jain. 


Chaitni Slid 15 

April .‘J 

Shr.i\.m Yad 11 

September 10 

Shun an Vad 11 

» 11 

ShraVaii v’ad TO 

, 12 

Ulmdaiva Slid 1 2 

„ l.Utl4 

Bhadiiiva Slid .1 tV 4 

, 15&16 

J*aju*»han (Bhadana^;, 

, 17 

KartikSudlG 

Novomafr 26 


I Christian. 

! l>av folloniug New Year’s 

l>a\ .. .. January 2 

I Christmas. . . . . • . Dec 27 to 30 
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The Disturbances. 


The distiirbanops, which swept, over India 
during the yeai, are still in the mam the sub- 
ject of inquiry The fruits of that inquiry will 
shortly be published Thcretorc notlimg more 
is attempted here than a bare summary of 
events, pending the issue of an authoritative 
report, * 

There was geiieial uncasiiics*, in India fohow- 
ing the termination of the war The rain.s 
during J 918 had failed ovi'r a w idc aiea. Vrnes 
soared to uupreiedented lieiglits and desi>iie 
all effoits to eonservi' arul tairly di.slribute 
supplies, a inas.s of .sutteiing was tau'-ed. Theie 
WMS also the reaction after the W'ai, espeeuiH\ 
as the hi'liel was geneial than war eonditions 
would cease immediatel y hostilitu s closed, 
the measim*s ol control neeessaiv dining tlie 
war w'ere also little iiiuh'rstood and n'sentid 
'I'he atmospheio was thereiore tense 

The Rowlatt Act - In these (ouditiou'- 
there was euaited what is called the Kowlati 
Aet A stioug eoiuunttee, ot a quusi-jiidieial 
( omposit lou, was constitute d to iiiquiie into tint.' 
jirevaleiice of anarchical (nine 111 India and 
to suggest measuKs for its sniipicssioii 'I'his 
<'oininitt(‘C, Avhuli met under the eiiaiiinanship 
ol iSii yi(lm\v llowlatt, an Englisli judge, 
reeomiiniided that the (jioveinment sbouhl arm 
thcmseJies with spedlie jiowers, to b(' put 111 
loree W'hen sedition and aiiarducai dime ( ou- 
st ituted a public danger I'he enact meiit ol 
legislation to earrj intoelfcMt these rccommen- 
datioiiH was stronglv ojiposed tlironghout the 
(ountr> as an attack on Indian liberties The 
ojiposition came to head when Mi M K 
(i handy, one of the most i)opular Indian jnibli- 
dsts, jilaced hinisell at the In'ad of wha<^ was 
lulled the Sutyagraha movement, to oiqcose 
tin laws thus made by acts ot tivil disobedunce. 

The Disturbances.— The public feeling thus 
created led to considerable disoideis in Calcutta 
which weie not suppiessed until the militarv 
yre caLlcd m They extended to Della m 
iVtarch whe^ a large mob attacked the lailway 
station and had to bo dispersed by liie Thev 
tlamed upiu the Punjab. NNemust await the 
report ot the liuinny Commission before 
slating the special reasoii.s foi noting 
I’be chid centre ol the 
Punjab disturbances was Amritsar There 
ou April loth two men promineiitlv 
eounected with the agitation, Di Kitclilcw and 
Dr batyapal, weie placed under prevcnti\e 
deteritKint I’he mob theieupon marched on 
the C ivil fetation and was turned back by lire. 
It iiiKiiied lately entered upon a eouise of arson 
railway goods yard was 
attacked ami truard Hobinson was murdered 
The National Dank was fired and tlie Manager. 
Mr. fetewart, and tlie assistant manager, Mr 


I Scott, murd(?red. The Chartered Bank w p 
i attacked but the officers escaped ; the Alliaun 
Bank w-^as attacked and the manager murdiMui 
A lady doctor. Miss Sherwood, was brut.Uh 
1 beaten The mob secured practical possess.oi 
of tlie city, and on April I ith a large proclauin t 
I meeting was held in an enclosure called iiu 
' Jallianwallah Bagh This was fired on by tin 
. military under the orders of Brigadier-Gcm r.i 
Dyer, and iipw'ards of two thousand casii,tl 
I ties inflicted, of wdioin larioiis estimates 
I the killed at between three and four humlicU 

I The disorders sjiread to tlie Districts 'I hi 
I most serious outbreaks wcic at Laliore, wlnn 
I the mob bad to be dispersed by Are, Guji m 
1 walla, where tlieic was widespread destriK t im 
ot Government pioperty , the Gujarat distiii 1 
; and Kasiii, where two wairaiit olheers wh, 
weie tiavelhng bv train weie beaten to di ith 
I JMaitial law' was juoclaimed over a eoiisidu 
i able aiea 

’ The Bombay Presidency — Outside luiii 
and the Punjab the most serious disturbiin. 1 
weie in the Bombay Presidenev On the \ lU 
, news of Ml Ghandy’s ariest, the mob got .iii 
' ot laiud in Ahmedal)ad, buint a large aiiiniin 
ol Goviinment i)io]>ert\ and murdered a J iiin 
1 pean Sergeant Order wms restored only jil* 
j the militaiv Jiad tiied At \ iramgam, iimtl 
I ol Abmedabad, the station buildings uii 
, burnt and aii Indian ri'Vmiue oflicei Avas Imiu 
' to d(*atU 'I’he s]»ecial tram which was dni 
1 veying tioops to Ahmedabad to deal with tli 
I disorders was deiailed in Kuira lii Bomlu 
city, although the situation was anxioii'-, n 
' serious disordiTs 01 cun oil 

An Inquiry — These e\cnts caused uuk 
( lisciibsioii 111 India, especially Avhen the sent mn 
promulgated by the martial law eommis-Kn 
in the Punjab were promulgated Then i ’ 
demand for an iiiiiuiry , the Indian Nal'nii. 
Congress instituted an independent imiiiii 
and an ollieial (‘oinmission, consisting of Diigii > 
men and Indians was constituted uiuIli Hi 
( hairmaiislup of, Lord Hunter 'I’his o n 
mission commenced its inquiries 111 Novemhi 
The evidence given before this commission 1 
the Punjab exrited a great outcry, w'hult 
leflected 111 Pailiament when the reports oi Hi 
evidence reached London The partnnl 
points on wliit,h ciiticisiu w'as focussed w ei < H 
heavy casualties in the J aUianw allah Bagh m 
the apjiearaiiee of a design 111 som e of the pini iH 
ments to humiliate rather than to prevent 

The Hunter Commission c‘omplete»l i' 
inquiry in March ; its leport is expected <> t 
published simultaneously m India and m 1 
land in April. It has been announced that H 
report of the Congress inquiry will be puhliH‘^ 
ill March. 
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POWERFUL OIL EMULSIFIER 


ULTRAMARINE BLUES. 

“BEAR ” BRAND GAMBIER. “BROFO’ CHROME TAN. 
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Proprietor— JOHN BROWN. 
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JOHN D0R£ & Co., 

SUCCESSORS TO AENEAS COFFEY A SONS. 

ESTABLISHED IKH. 

COPPERSMITHS, 

BREWERS’ & DISTILLERS’ ENGINEERS, 
CHEMICAL PLANT MAKERS, 
ALUMINIUM & TIN WORKERS, 

BRASS FINISHERS. 

Cables: “Cuivre Bochurch, London.” 

98^ 99, 100, HIGH ST., BROMLEY, LONDON, E. 3. 


SOLID STENCIL INK 


Stencil Plates 
and Brushes. 



Also 

“ Charbow ” 
A Solid Paint. 


Contractors to H. M. Government. 


stencil Combinations : m strong tm boxes (ompnsmg SletuU Alphabets and Figures 
tn J inch sizes, from i inch upw ards, Ink, Brush and Sponge. 

Stencil Outfits: in tin box, containing Ink, Brush and Sponge onh. 

Solid Stencil Ink : black, in Cakes, si/es from o/s. up to i lb. Also in tins, m similar 
si/es to colours. 

Colours : put ilj in tins only in 3 sizes, from 4 ozs. up to approximate^ i lb. 

The Solid Paint is put up in tins only in similar sizes to the Ink. 

The Stencil Brushes are in 10 sizes, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, u, 14, 16, 18, jo, 22, the diameter of 
hnstles vary from to i]*'. 

Prices, sulriect to fluctuation, to be had of the makers — Charles Bowman, Ltd., 6, King 
Street, Tower Hill, London, E.i. 

e Indent throusH Shippers* 
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F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd., 

LONDON. 


CHEMICALS:— HEAVY-FINE 


DRUGS: 

ACIDS: 

(ranee BRAND) 


SULPHURIC 

MURIATIC 

NITRIC 



BAA ACCUMULATOR ACID 


IT is important to buy the RIGHT ACID for Accumulators and 
* all Electrical purposes. 


BAA 


is approved by all Electricians, 
is guaranteed made from best Sicilian Brimstone 
and Distilled Water. 


Is specially prepared and tested for Electrical purposes. 

Is the BEST ACCUMULATOR ACID. Is used the World over. 


Sole Manufacturers ; 

F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., 

LONDON- ENGLAND. 


WORKS : 

ABBEY MILLS CHEMICAL WORKS— STRATFORD. 

pentreporth chemical WORKS-MORRISTON, 

. s. Wales. 

Cables: ••BERK," LONDON. 
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THE LADIES’ SUSPENDER. 




Single and Double Ends, 
also Sew -ons. 


And all Styles. 



DEAN.BEDDINQTON MEASURES IN ALL MAKES AND MARKINQS. 

For Surveyys, Builders, 

London Centimetres and other 
Foreign measurements. 


TAILORS, DRESSMAKERS AND 
SHOE MEASURES. 




Spring Pocket Tapes. 


Agents for Export : — 

(flEDERICK NEWTON & Co., 8/9, Hamsell Street, Undon, E. C. 1. 
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8. RAMSEY & CO., 

Wire Weaver8--all meshes. 
Wireworkera, 

Wire Netting Makers, 
Qalvanizers. 

198-202, 8t. John Street, E.C.1, 

LONDON. 

Works Cyrus 8t., E.C.1, LONDON 
Telegrrams : Telephone ; 

Methodical Smith, London. Holborn 6337 (3 lines) 

WIRE NETTING & GALVANIZING WORKS 

St. rtiiti street, London, N.l. Telephone: North 2371. 



CROSS’S CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 

RUBBER, TEA, Cocoa, Sugar Cane, Coffee, 4c., &c. 



POHT D..M)A^ OMO of OUU CllLMIC L 


Suppliers of all kinds of Fertilizers : 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
NITRATE OF SODA. 

NITRATE OF LIME, &c. 
SUPERPHOSPHATES, BASIC SLAG, 
&c. 

Sundry Chemicals ; 

CREAM OF TARTAR SUBSTITUTES. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

SOLID PHOSPHORIC ACID FOR 
SUGAR-REFINING. 


ALEXANDER CROSS & SONS, LTD. 

(Established about 100 j ears ) 

Largest phemical Manure Manufacturers in Scotland. 


tegistered Office— 

19 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 

Chemical and Fertthzer Woiks— 
‘CRT DUNDAS, GLASGOW. 

AMELON, GRANGEMOUTH 

Jso SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON, CANADA. 


Branch Office— 

FENWICK CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. 

JJastt i^Uu) Wuiks— 

SOUTH BANTC, MIDDLESBRO’ CAMBLON, 
GRANGEMOUTH SCUNTHORPE. IMMING* 
HAM. SYDNEY, CAPE BltETON, CANADA. 


Tdegrax^ Address “ Cross, Glasgow.” 

Codes ;—A.R.O. Edition; Liehers fxve-leUefo] Wedern UnioM and PrivaU* 
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“UGNOLITE”pRESETv'iVE 

As supplied to the Indian Forestry Efept. 
NON-POISONOUS. 

Protects timber against the ravages of 
WHITE ANTS — TEREDOS — ROT — DECAY — FUNGUS. 
Supplied in Two Colours —BROWN and GREEN. 


“MASTIGO” BITUMINOUS SOLUTION 

for the preservation of Iron and Steel Structures of every 
description, and is specially recommended for Galvanized 
Sheets. 

“Mastico** is manufactured f.'om the finest Bitumen only 
and is GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL TAR and 
similar products. 

“MASTIGO” VARNISH PAINTS 

are manufactured from the finest materials obtainable, and 
consequently outlast cheap paints many times over 

These paints are specially RECOMMENDED for EXPOSED 
STRUCTURES which require SPECIAL PROTECTION, 
such as Gasometers, Bridges, Buildings, etc. 

“BREALA” ENGINEERING SHEETING 

for w^erproofing Reservoirs, Dams, Swimming Baths, 
Aquaducts, Filter Beds, Culverts, Tanks, Railway Budges, 
Expansion Joints, etc. 


SOLE MANUFACIURERS ; 


W. y. KEYS, LIMITED, 


Cable Address : 
OIL 

West Bromwich. 


WEST brom;vigii, 
ENGLAND. 


Code : 
ABC 
5th Edition. 


29 
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Complete Plants are our speciality for 
he following trades, as supplied to the 
leading British Manufactutiers : — 

Sheet Metal Hollow>ware. 

Sheet Metal Travelling Trunks. 

Bucket Making Machinery and Galvanizing 
Plants, Corrugating Plants, Edge Tool 
Making Machinery, Spade and Shovel Making 
Machinery, Bolt and Nut Making Machines, 
Safe Making Plants, Horse Shoe Making 
Plants, Washer Cutting Presses. 

iTock, Latch and Bolt Making Plants, Drop 
Forging Plants. 

Makers of all kinds of Presses, Stamps, Shears 
and Metal Working Machinery, Dies, Tools. 

Rolling Mills, Aircraft Rolling and Swaging 
Machinery, Sheet Stretching and Flattening, 
Hydraulic and Multiple Roller type. Riveting 
Machines. 

DANIEL SMITH, LIMITED, 

CASTLE IRON WORKS, 

Pe*el Street and Raglan Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 

Telegrams : “ PRESSES,” Telephone : No. 210, 

• Wolverhampton. Wolverhampton, 
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i^riuted and published by F. G. Pearson tor Bennett, Coleman & Co.*, Ltd., at 
It The Times Press. Bombay. 



“EMESCO ” Brand 

PAINTS 

DURABLE IN ALL CLIMATES 


“AKSELLO” Brand 

LUBRICANTS 

For Motor Cars, Shafting and all Bearings. 
Guarantee smooth running, and 
Maximum power, with minimum wear. 


“ L’ANTYCK ” Brand 

DKY CLEANING SOAP 

Imparts a bright and lustrous finish. White 
goods retain their original purity. 


MONTGOMERIE STOBO & Co., Ltd., 

VICTORY PAINT, OIL, 

GREASE & SOAP WORKS, 

George Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW. 

Cables-'* VASELINE *’ Glasgow. Codes-A.B.C. 5tli Edition, 

^ Bentley's Complete Phrase. 

Marconi's International 

Branches :—Calcatta ; also Alexandria, Adelaida, 

Australia; Wellington, New Zealand. 
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KELITE 

BLOW LAMPS. BRAZING LAMPS. 
PORTABLE BRAZING OUTFITS, Etc; 

f 

Made in Steel or Brass 
to burn Paraffin or 
Spirit. 

Safest and Strongest on 
the Market. 


Our Portable Brazing 
Outfit will melt 1" bar 
copper in 6 minutes. 


Blow Lamps, Oil Engine 
Starting Lamps and 
Brazing Appliance 
supplied in all sizes. 

Type “ No. 1 ” Blow Lamp. 

We are Manufacturers of the famous Incandescent 
Oil Lamps and 5toves. 

IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

See the Word “ KELITE ” for British 
Manufacture. 



KItson-Empire-LightIng Co., Ltd., 

STAMFORD. 

Telegrams 


^^YAPORIFIO, STAMFORD.” 


ENGLAND. 
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KELITE 

INCANDESCENT OIL LAMPS. 

We manufacture Lamps for in- 
side and outside use in units 
from loo to 1,200 c. p. 

Best, Safest, Strongest 
In the World. 


Also 


KELITE” 


Blow Lamps, Brazing Lamps, 
Oil Engine Starting Lamps 
Portable Brazing Outfits 
and ELITE” Vapour 
Stoves. 

THOUSANDS IN USE ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 






Type “Ai.” 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES, 


Type “Dl.” 

Sole Manufuoiurora t 


The Kltson-Empire-Lightlng c.., lm. 

Stamford, ENGLAND. 


Talograma i-"Vaporiflef Stamfiard." 
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Royal 

EDISWAN 


LAMPS. 


Drawn Wire & Half Watt T3rpe. 


Maximum Illumination 

AT 

Minimum Cost. 


Pointolite Lamp 

(TUNGSTEN ARC). 

The most perfect lamp of 
Point-source illumination. 




For Lantern Projec- 
tion, 

Pboto-Micrograpliy, 

Enlarging, 

Surgery — and all 
operations requir- 
ing a small light 
source of intrinsic 
brilliancy. 


Ensures 

Constant 

Uniform 

Illumination 

Without 

Attention. 



The Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., 

no.m;;!eld ponders end, Middlesex. foi^aS^^Vibld 


Agents for INDIA: BALIUBR, LAERIE a CO., CUve Street^ Calcutta. 


English— Ediswan— Everything— Eleotrloal. 
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The Robert Sinclair Tobacco Company, Ltd., 
are prepared to appoint reliable Selling Agents 
throughout India wherever vacancies exist. 

TON IDES Cigarettes mark an event in 
cigarette making — the return to the sound old 
English standard of “highest quality and 
skilled hand-making.** Packed in air-tight tins. 

IVnie stating territory covered and with references to 

The Robert Sinclair Tobacco G>.y Ltd., 

Maottfachirers of Tobacco and Soaff, 

Blenheim St., Newcastle-on-Tync, Eng^. 



Telegrams ’‘Idltacro w( astl<*-on-Tync ” 
Code A IJ C 6ih and Mrirrom 



PAINT 

Anti-fouiins:, Anti-corrosive, Acid 
resisting, Insulating. 

No renewals in 5 years on construc- 
tion work. 

LEAKY ROOFS 

Felts, Zinc, rust holed Iron, etc. 

Made Waterproof. Roofs treated 
7 years ago sound. 


CUIRASS PRODUCTS, Ltd., LONDON. 

Makers of Damp Course — Damp Proof for Wallsi Floors, etc. 
Wood Preservative. 


Agents — 

CALCUTTA : Ewing & Co. 

BCMBAY : Shalebhoy Tyebjee & Sons. 

•MADRAS ! Wilson & Co. 
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GUEST & CHRIMES, LTD., 

Foundry & Brass Works. ROTHERHAM. 

(On Admiralty! War Offloai and Crown Asronto’ Lists.) 


'ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Established 1840. CHRIMES’ HIGH PR£ 


CHRIMES’ HIGH PRESSURE LOOSE 
VALVE SCREVV.DQWN COCKS. 


Teleiframs : “ Quest, Rotherham. 
Telephone 206, Rotherham 


GUEST & CHRIMES 
IMPROVED SLUICE VALVES 
For Water, Steam, Sewage & Gas. 



GUEST & CHRIMES’ TURBIN 
WATER METERS. 

2 in. to i8 in. size^. 280,000 supplied. 



TEMPORARY LONDON OFFICE- 

4 a 5. Adam Straet Adelphi, W.a 
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For Upholstering Furniture. 



For Upholstering Motor Cars. 



is a faithful reproduction of leather in 
all gfrains and colouring’s, and can be 
used for practically all purposes that 
leather is used for. ' 

It costs only one quarter the price of 
leather and wears infinitely longer. It 
is most suitable for hot climates being 
insect and germ proof, and is also 
scratch, stain, grease and water proof. 

REXINE, Ltd., Hyde, Manchester, 

ENGLAND. 

Affents in India : 


BOMBAY : L. & F. Barraclough & Co.. Ltd . Cook's Buildings, Hornby Road. 
CALCUTTA: L. Saubolle & Co., 7, Welles’ jy Place 
* MADRAS : Wilson & Co., 3/8. Jehangir Street. 


“ INDIAN MOTORING.” 

Dealing with matters of motor interest from all 
parts of the world but particularly with India. 

Issued fr^e every Wednesday as a Supplement to 
“ The Times of India” Daily Edition. 

May be subscribed for separately at the following 
rates : — 

Great Britain^ Europe and America. 

Ten Rupees per annum, including postage. 
India^ Burma and Ceylon. 

Eight Rupees per annum, including postage. 
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TIUSTIN 

\ /^WENTy ” 

The car of all the comforts in 
every clime. 



Every provision is made in the design of the “AUSTIN 
TWENTY” for comfort and dependability. An ample 
cooling system provides for efficient running in the hottest 
climate. The lines of the body-work are smart and distinc- 
tive, while the engine always maintains a reserve of power 
for all emergencies. « 

Fullest particulars and catalogues on application to— 

THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., 

Export Department, 

477-483, Oxford Street. LONDON. W. I 

or any Agent Austin agents are eveiywlieie. 
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THE HARRISON PATENT 
KNITTING MACHINE Co., Ltd. 

MANCHESTER, Enffland. 

Manufacturers of 

HOSIERY & KNITTING MACHINERY, 
REELERS, BALLERS, LINKERS. 

GAS MANTLE MACHINES. 


WINDERS, 

RIB HEAD 
AUTO 

Undervest Machine 

for Underveoto, MACHINES 

Jerseys and Sweaters. 

AND 

PLAIN MULTIPLE FEED - 
POWER MACHINES 

Producing HIGH QUALITY 
FABRI OUR OWN BUILD. 

Agents : 

W, H. BRADV & Co., Ltd., 

BOMBAY and CALCUTTA. 



Harrison Sun RIbber, fbr 
Hose and Half-Hose. 

(Power or Hand Drive.) 
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TELEGRAPHIC CODES 

HAMEL'S International AUTOCODE 

The safest and simplest method for converting 
FIQURC8 from Private Codes into artificia 
wonis ; seif-checking by a mechanical device. 

A full lo-fig^ure range (exclusive of check) available for Code purposes. 

T#io Chook cannot ho mutUatod* 


£2 per copy net. 


RUPERT M. S. KAY, 

82, Daisy Bank Road, Victoria Park, 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 

Tel. Address » AUTOCODE, Manchester.** 

ALL WELL KNOWN CODES SUPPLIED. PRIVATE CODES COMPILED 
AGMNTS IN INDIA • 

THACKER & Co., Ltd., 27. Esplanade Road, BOMBAY. 
THACKER SPINK & Co., S-6, Qrosvenor Place, CALCUTTA. « 


H. C. SMITH. LIMITED, 

Shoe. Leather and Textile Warehousemen. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENTS— 

BOOTS and SHOES— 

All grades and descriptions of reliable Footwear. ‘ 

SHOE MERCERY— 

Including Boot and Shoe Laces, Socks, Rubber Heels, Boot Protec- 
tors, Boot Polishes, and all sundries required in a Boot Department. 

LEGGINGS and GAITERS, LEATHER GOODS— 

Brief, Kit, Gladstone and other Travelling Bags, Suit Cases, Cabin 
Trunks, Dress Baskets, Ladies’ Fancy Bags, Belts, Purses, Straps, 
&c., &c. f 

TEXTILE GOODS— 

Hosiery, Jerseys, Underwear, Gloves, Shirts, Braces, Raincoats, 
Waterproofs, Costumes, Dress Skirts, Underskirts, Robes, Umbrellas, 
Blouses, Corsets, Camisoles, Handkerchiefs, Overalls, Ties and Fancy 
Neckwear. 

Wholesale and Export only Pricf Lists issued, * 
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The Indian Motoring Supplement 

to “ The Times of India ” is the 
only publication of its kind in India 
and as such it appeals both to the 
Motorist and to the Agent who has 
Cars or Motor Cycles for Sale. 

Its Literary Contents are very care- 
fully selected and they invariably 
include a considerable proportion of 
news that is of direct interest to 
Motorists in India. In addition 
there are frequent Technical articles 
written by the foremost Motoring 
Journalists of the day. 


INDIAN MOTORING 

Is issued free every Wednesday as 
a Supplement to the Daily Edition 
of ^‘The Times of India,” and it 
may also be subscribed for separa- 
tely for Eight Rupees per annum 
Post Free in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and for Ten Rupees per 
annum Post Free to any other part 
of the World. 

“THE* TIMES OF INDIA” OFFICES 
BOMBAY CALCUTTA LONDON 




ADVERTISEMENT, 


“ India is one of the wonders of the 
World. Is there any field for British 
enterprise more likely to yield good 
results than India ? ” 

SIR GEORGE HOUSTON REID 
(Ex^Prime Minister of Australia)^ To ^‘Tke Times of India 


The trader in India regards 
advertisements as one of his 
most valuable means of 
obtaining useful commercial 
information; and the consumer 
finds in them a guide to the 
best means of satisfying his 
needs and desires^ 

For these reasons advertise- 
ments intended for publication 
in India cannot be made too 
informative, clear and concise. 
They will come before the notice 
of people who are, nearly all of 
them, genuinely interested in 
learning everything that can be 
told them about the goods offered 
for sale 


^llushrated 
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ALCOCK ASHDOWN & Co., Ld.. 

(INCORPORATINQ CHARLCS BROWN & Co) 

ENQINECR8~BOMBAY. 


ON GOVERNMENT LIST. 


t^stabltsheH i860. 



Constructional Eng:ineers, Ship, Barge and Launch Builders, 
Boilermakers, Coppersmiths, Iron and Brass Founders, Timber 
Merchants and Store Suppliers. All classes of work done. Steel 
and Cast-Iron Tanks, Bridges, Steel Frame Buildings, Etc, Etc. 

OXACETYLENE & ELECTRIC WELDING & CUTTING. 

So le Af^en ts fo i — 

RED HAND COMPOSITIONS Co, Ltd., 

Antifouling: and Anticorrosive Compositions and Paints. 

8AUNDER80N8 BR08. & NEWBOULD Co., Ltd., 

Tool-8teels, Files, Baws, Etc. 

8MALL & PARKE8 Co., Ltd., “Karmal” Engine Packin«:s 
and “ Roko »’ Beltingfs. 

BHALfIVIAR ROPE WORKS, Manilla Ropes and Twines. 

U. 8. MOTOR TRUCK Co., Ltd., Motor Trucks and Lorries. 
THORNYCROFT MARINE MOTORS in Stock. 

Managing Agents : — ^TURNERf MORRISON & CO.f Ltd. 
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BY APl’OINTMENl TO 
HIS MAJESTY TtlE 


KING EMFEKOR. 



BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. E. LORD CUELMSPORD, 


VICEROY OF INDIA. 


GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Established 

1885. 


(Incorporated in Great Britain.) 


Business Transacted- 


Assets exceed 
RS. 3,76,00,000 


Personal effects and properly of 
every description insured on the 
most favourable terms. 

MOTOR CAR. 


Comprehensive policies cover- 
ing all risks at lowest premiums 

HORSE, 

Horses insured agai*ist death 
from accident or disease at low 
rates. 


ACCIDENT 8l SICKNESS, 

The most comprehensive pdii 
cy obtainable in the East. Pre- 
mium payable quarterly. 

BURGLARY Sl THEFT, 

Special policy for Insurance 
of household goods and personal 
effects. 

DRIVING ACCIDENTS , 

All kinds of vehicles insured 
against damage and third parly 
risks. I 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. PLATE GLASS. 
BICYCLE & LIFT INSURANCES. 

n 

For prospectuses and full particulars apply to — 

INDIAN BRANCH,-12-14, Church Gate St,, BOMBAY, 

Manager for India — G. M. ROSE. 
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GRINDIAY & GO. 

CALCUTTA, SIMLA, 

BOMBAY. 

Founded in London 1828. Founded in India 1854. 


BANKING. 

Current Accounts opened. 

Fixed Deposits received, 

Home and Family Remittances made 

INVESTMENTS. 

Information ^iven reg-ardmg share markcl. 

Purchases and Sales effected. 
Cirindlay's Monthly Indian Investors’ Guide 

supplied gratis to customers, 

PASSAGES. 

Homeward PassafiT^S booked without chargfe 
PaSSafiT^ Circular and complete list of sailings 
suppheil j^iritis. 

PACKAGES. 

Sliipped, cleared and forwarded. 

INSURANCES 

Life, Fire, Accident, Burglary, Motor and 
Horses effected. 

Hoad Office: 

Grindlay & Co., 

54, Parliament Street, LONDON, 8.W., 1. 





